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The fourth World Survey of Education has been produced 
in conformity with resolutions 1.122 and 3.321 adopted 
by the General Conference of Unesco at its twelfth 
session (Paris, November 1962). 

The purpose and plan of the book are treated in the 
Introduction. Some reference may be made here to the 
sources of the material. Nearly all the 200 national 
and territorial studies which form the greater part of 
the publication were supplied by educational autho- 
rities in the Member States of Unesco. The contribution 
of the Unesco Secretariat has consisted in planning 
and co-ordinating the various descriptive and statistical 
aspects of the work, providing supplementary material, 
and preparing the final text for an international audience. 
Care has been taken to indicate the source of each 
section of the book. From these acknowledgements 
the reader will realize how far the production of this 
volume has depended on planned international colla- 
boration and on the research and goodwill of a great 
number of people all over the globe. 

The introductory section consists of statistical and 
bibliographical chapters compiled by the Secretariat and 
a study (Chapters IV to VII) written by a consultant, 
Professor Basil Fletcher of the University of Leeds 
(United Kingdom). While designed as an integral part 
of the introductory section, Professor Fletcher’s analysis 
is a work of individual scholarship based on the official 


PREFACE 


material of the World Survey of Education but not 
reflecting any official point of view. 

The information contained in this volume was received 
before the end of June 1964. The table of contents, 
with all references to the names and status of countries 
and territories, was drawn up on 1 September 1963, 
and subsequent changes are therefore not reflected. 
The designations employed and the presentation of the 
material do not imply the expression of any opinion 
whatsoever on the part of the Secretariat concerning 
the legal status of any country or territory or of its 
authorities, or concerning the delimitations of the 
frontiers of any country or territory. 


Although it is customary for the Secretariat to remain 
anonymous in works of this nature, it is felt that an 
exception may be permitted in the present case. While 
he was preparing this publication the editor, Dr. Peter 
Wells, met his death in tragic circumstances. For many 
years he had devoted his gifted mind and broad 
sympathies to the construction of the World Survey 
series. As this volume goes into print, his colleagues and 
friends pay tribute to his memory. 


STYLE CONVENTIONS 


STATISTICAL TABLES 


The following symbols are common to all tables: 
Data not available Bo 
Magnitude nil or negligible “= 
Provisional or estimated figure * 
Different category, or figure 


already included elsewhere ey 
Magnitude less than half of 

unit employed 0 or 0.0 
Category not applicable 


Financial data are given in national currencies. The con- 

version rate in terms of U.S. dollars, valid for the years to 

which the tables refer, will be found under the Reference 
data at the beginning of the statistical section of each 
national chapter. 

The general headings used in the tables showing higher 
education by field of study could cover any one, or several, 
of the following: 

Humanities could cover archaeology, arts, history, lan- 
guages, library science, philosophy, psychology, theology, 
and similar subjects. y 

Education could cover education, pedagogy, physical 
education and similar subjects. 

Finearts could cover architecture, drawing, music, painting, 
sculpture, speech and dramatic art, and similar subjects. 

Social sciences could cover banking, commerce, diplomacy, 
economies, ethnology, geography, home economics, 
international relations, journalism, political science, 
public administration, social welfare, sociology, statistics, 
and similar subjects. 

Natural sciences could cover astronomy, bacteriology, 
biochemistry, biology, botany, chemistry, entomology, 
geology, geophysics, mathematics, meteorology, minera- 
logy, physics, zoology, and similar subjects. 

Engineering could cover applied science, construction, 
geodesy, metallurgy, mining, surveying, technology, 
textile engineering, and similar subjects. 

Medical sciences could cover anatomy, dentistry, medicine, 
midwifery, nursing, optometry, osteopathy, pharmacy, 
physiotherapy, public health, and similar subjects. 

Agriculture could cover dairy farming, fisheries, forestry, 
horticulture, rural science, veterinary medicine, and 
similar subjects. 


DIAGRAMS AND GLOSSARIES 


School articulation diagrams showing the relation of one 
institution to another within the national educational 
system as a whole, are fairly homogeneous throughout 
the book. The main elements are: 


O a class of one year’s duration 


unbroken ruled line for passage of students from one 
class to next higher class 


symbol in line to indicate selection examination 


An attempt has been made in the diagrams to standardize 
examination symbols; circular symbols are used for general 
education, rectangles for teacher training, diamonds for 
vocational and technological training and triangles for 
fine arts. 

The connexion between different school types is shown 
by a vertical line or by an horizontal line curving into 
vertical (thus: pupils from A can go to D but not to €; 
pupils from B can go to С or D). 


С] [р 
[А] [B] 


Ап age scale appears at the top of each diagram, showing 
the approximate age of pupils enrolled in the appropriate 
class of each type of establishment. 


7 8 9 10 
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Glossaries are provided, with a few exceptions, for the 
diagrams; they define the national terms according to 
principles referred to in the Introduction. The exceptions 
are diagrams in which the terms are given in English and 
for which no specific information has been available to 
qualify the generally accepted meanings of these terms. 
Similarly, even where an English language diagram is 
accompanied by a glossary, terms which may be considered 
as self-explanatory have been omitted. 
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This fourth volume of the World Survey of Education 
completes a cycle of study and publication which has 
stretched over more than a decade. To understand and use 
the present volume, the reader should have some acquain- 
tance with the series as a whole, as well as a closer know- 
ledge of the aims, methods and sources of this book. 

The first World Survey of Education, published in 1955, 
contained descriptive and statistical material on all aspects 
of the ‘national educational systems’, from kindergarten 
to university as well as informal adult education. There- 
after the successive volumes of the World Survey were 
focused on levels of education: primary (published in 1958), 
secondary (1961) and now higher. 

The formula applied in these volumes has evolved with 
time, but the main characteristics seem in retrospect to 


have remained fairly consistent. The World Survey of 


Education contains national chapters, contributed by the 
relevant publie authorities and following a common 
pattern proposed by the Secretariat of Unesco. The Secre- 
tariat in turn completes the coverage and prepares certain 
international material, with the general purpose of making 
the survey world-wide in content and intent. 

Another form of integration has occurred with the subject 
matter. While each volume is centred on a particular level 
of education, this level has to be situated within the 
broader framework of the national system of education 
and even, to a limited extent, within the context of each 
national society. There has been, therefore, a search for 
constant categories in which information can be presented. 
The two obvious examples are the summary table of 
statistics (showing institutions, teachers and students by 
level, for the preceding five years) and the diagram of 
school organization. These have been repeated and brought 
up to date for each volume and, along with other more 
descriptive parts of the text, constitute a record of educa- 
tional development in the countries of the world. To 
complete this charting of educational movement, the 
partnership of the International Bureau of Education 
and Unesco ensures the periodic publication of the Inter- 
national Yearbook of Education. On the other hand, the 
specific theme of each World Survey is treated in consi- 
derable detail; and the plan of four volumes produced 
triennially allows for twelve years to elapse before a level 
is taken up anew. Such a period seems justified if one is 
to allow for the slow ground-swell of educational change. 


INTRODUCTION 


With this design in mind, the reader will realize that the 
present volume is intended to be used by itself, but that 
many lines of inquiry require access to the previous volumes 
and to the International Yearbook of Education. Indeed, 
the process of creating adequate categories for educational 
data has, in the past five years, led to one other reference 
work: Unesco's International Guide to Educational Docu- 
mentation. The volume covering the period 1955-60 was 
published in 1963. It has taken over, as it were, the national 
bibliographical functions of the World Survey, to permit 
of more systematic treatment. 


DEFINITION 


For the purposes of this publication higher education is 
defined as all types of education (academic, professional 
technological, artistic, teacher education, etc.) provided 
in institutions such as universities, liberal arts colleges, 
technological institutes and teachers' colleges for which: 
(a) the basic entrance requirement is completion of se- 
condary education (whether general secondary, technical 
secondary, vocational secondary or teacher training at 
secondary level); (b) the usual entrance age is about 
18 years; and (c) in which the courses lead to the giving 
of a named award (degree, diploma or certificate of higher 
studies). 

While the definition appears to be reasonably clear, it 
does no more than establish a level or sector of the national 
educational system, and does not standardize terms or 
categories as between countries, In other words, each 
country describes what is regarded nationally as higher 
education. The degree of comparability, internationally 
speaking, becomes progressively less ie more difficult 
to establish) as one goes up the educational ladder. 


AIMS 


As is evident from its position in the series, this volume 
of the World Survey is planned to give detailed but con- 
densed information on the provisions for higher education 
in every country and territory of the world, with due regard 
to the relationships between higher education and the 
educational system as a whole. And in the second place, 
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the survey should. offer a global view of higher education by 
summing up whatever comparable elements there may be 
among national systems. 

Two qualifications should be mentioned here. A number 
of countries and territories did not have institutions of 
higher education at the time the survey was being prepared. 
They are nevertheless included, a brief description of the 
educational systems leading on to an account of how the 
country obtains higher education through facilities for 
study abroad. In other words, at the higher education 
level, in contrast to lower levels, the concept of a national 
system of education has to be extended to take account 
of international exchanges. 

There is also a general qualification of the range of infor- 
mation provided in national entries. This survey is not a 
reference work listing all institutions of higher education 
in the world. A set of three directories on the subject 
already exist and are regularly brought up to date: the 
International Handbook of Universities, the Commonwealth 
Universities Year Book and American Universities and 
Colleges. Because of these existing works, it was possible— 
and necessary—to restrict the content of this volume to 
more general aspects of higher education. 

At a time when the demand for higher education is 
increasing rapidly as a result of growing educational 
expectations, national and institutional authorities every- 
where are faced with the problems of expansion and 
limited resources, There have to be deliberate choices by 
those responsible for policy decisions and day-to-day 
administration; this means that the planned development 
of higher education has become a major preoccupation 
for many people concerned with national systems of 
education. For such people information about the arrange- 
ments that other countries are making forms one element 
in the process of gathering data. Equally, to situate one's 
own country in a world scale or pattern can be a useful 
part of the process of decision-making. The present volume 
of the World Survey of Education is intended as a modest 
contribution to the work of educators who, at various 
levels, are deciding the shape of higher education in the 
world ahead of us. 


SOURCES 


The Secretariat requested Member States to provide 
descriptive texts by circulating a guide document in mid- 
1962. Replies were received up to June 1964. The work 
of editing and translating texts went on continuously as 
did that of drafting and checking texts in cases where 
countries did not reply. 

Statistical information was collected principally through 
a questionnaire on educational institutions and finance 
(Unesco ST/Q/58) sent out in May-June 1962. As of June 
1964, replies had been received from all but twenty-nine 
countries and territories. 

Throughout the World Survey notes of provenance 
indicate the source of the material. It will be realized that 
a large number of people and agencies have contributed 
to the final product. 

In addition to the national entries, there are also intro- 
ductory or international chapters. The statistical survey 
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in Chapters I to III was based on replies to Unesco ques- 
tionnaires, supplemented in some cases by oflicial reports. 
Chapters IV to VII were written by a Unesco consultant, 
Professor Basil Fletcher of the University of Leeds (United 
Kingdom), after a study of the national texts. And the 
Secretariat prepared the bibliographical Chapter VIII 
from available national and specialized bibliographies. 


NATIONAL DESCRIPTIVE TEXTS 


Since the national authors of texts followed an outline 
document, there is a fair degree of similarity in the structure 
of descriptions. In particular, a consistent set of section 
headings has been imposed on the material during the 
editorial stage. The main units are as follows. 


The educational system. "This section describes the main 
features of the educational system as a whole so as to 
explaiu the setting of higher education. In most cases it 
gives an account of the constitutional, or basic legal provi- 
sions referring to the entire educational system, including 
requirements for compulsory education; the role of public 
and private authorities in providing educational facilities, 
including those of federal and State authorities in federal 
systems; and social, economic, linguistic or other factors 
affecting the provision of education. In many instances 
a diagram showing the structure of the school system has 
also been included. 


The development of higher education. Here is placed a brief 
outline of the historical setting and, in greater detail, 
developments since 1900 with special emphasis on events 
since 1950. Where the evolution of institutions of higher 
education has been sufficiently different for each of the 
various types, this section bas been broken down to cover: 
(a) university institutions; (b) institutions providing 
higher professional and technical education; and (c) teacher 
training institutions. 

Legislation, policy and administration and finance are 
also dealt with in so far as they specifically relate to insti- 
tutions of higher education. The part relating to policy 
and administration has in some instances been grouped 
under two headings of ‘external’ and ‘internal’, referring 
respectively to the general administration of higher educa- 
tion by the national authorities and the administration of 
the institution itself. 

In those countries and territories where no institutions 
of higher education exist, this section has mainly described 
the availability of higher courses abroad for nationals 
of the country or territory. 


University institutions. This section describes the uni- 
versity institutions of the country as a whole comprising 
chartered universities, university colleges, liberal arts 
colleges and institutes forming part of, or affiliated to, a 
university. 

The essential aspects of organizationt reated are con- 
ditions of admission, range of studies, intra-mural and 
extra-mural teaching and requirements for the award of 
degrees and diplomas. Detailed information on curricula 
is handled on a selective basis: through tables showing 
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the subjects taken and the number of hours devoted to 
each subject for degree courses in four fields—modern 
languages, law, physics and medicine. Special mention 
should be made here of the World Health Organization’s 
World Directory of Medical Schools (1963) from which 
extensive quotations were taken describing the require- 
ments for degrees in medicine. The Unesco Secretariat 
wishes to acknowledge its gratitude for the permission 
granted by WHO in this connexion. 

Further topics dealt with here are research undertaken 
by the universities, the staffing of university institutions, 
and student life and welfare. 


Institutions providing higher professional and technical 
training. In this category come institutions outside the 
universities providing technical and technological education 
and professional training (except teacher training) at the 
post-secondary level. Where some features of organization, 
such as conditions of admission, are similar to those ob- 
taining at university institutions, no mention is made 
of them. In a number of countries this type of training 
is available at ‘technical universities’ which differ little 
from the university institutions proper; in such cases this 
section has been merged with the preceding one. The field of 
study selected to illustrate requirements for an award is 
that of a degree or diploma course in electrical engineering. 


Teacher training institutions. The text is restricted to 
teacher training at higher level outside the university. 
In countries where the training of teachers is undertaken 
within the faculties or colleges of a university, no separate 
section has been prepared. But where specialized and 
distinct institutions occur, the same range of information 
is given as under university institutions, with the omission 
of obviously repetitious material. 


Trends and problems. The final section has no fixed struc- 
ture. It offers a general summing-up of the main lines of 
development in the field of higher education. 


NATIONAL STATISTICS 


The summary table of statistics, covering all levels of 
education, is one of the permanent features of the World 
Survey. In the present volume the time span is 1957/58 
to 1961/62. It is accompanied by a financial table, giving 
where possible the distribution, by source and purpose, 
of public expenditure on education for a recent year. 

Statistics pertaining specifically to higher education are 
given in a trend table (enrolments over the past 20 to 
30 years), a table of enrolments by field of study, and a 
table of the number of graduates. 

As a means of identifying some of the main national 
variables in the study of the tables, summary statistics 
are given immediately before the tables on population 
and currency exchange rates. 


ORGANIZATION DIAGRAMS 


The first volume of the World Survey of Education (1955) 


made use of a forking type of chart to show details of school 
organization. Since then the pattern has been increasingly 
adopted in works of reference and of comparative edu- 
cation, and it may be assumed that the diagram has proved 
its value as a means of presenting certain data. For the 
present volume most of the diagrams have been re-designed 
to include establishments of higher education and to 
indicate examinations and certificates. Since this device 
seems to have reached a definitive form it may be useful 
to outline the purposes, conventions and limitations 
which the World Survey editors have set themselves at 
the risk of treating this element at much greater length 
than the other parts of the text. 

The value of the diagram is that it provides a high 
degree of condensation of data. There are evident limits 
to what can be included: both the reader’s eye-span and 
the quarto-size single-colour printed page demand a certain 
simplification of treatment. The objective in view may 
be stated thus: to provide a clear and comprehensive 
guide to the main structural elements of a country’s 
school system. 

This insistence on structural elements provides one key 
to the problems of condensation and simplification. We 
may take the unit to be a distinct type of school or insti- 
tution for which there is an accepted national term. And 
in each case the basic information should embrace the 
duration of the course in years, the age of students and the 
relationship of the school with the rest of the system. 
'The last point covers what is usually termed articulation, 
and it is so important that the diagrams may well be 
styled 'articulation diagrams'. 

Distinguishable from the structural base are the func- 
tional elements, information about the role and the working 
of the institution. The size of enrolments and relative 
frequency of the institution are matters for statistical 
reporting. Some functional definition may also be given 
in an international setting through a glossary, where the 
national term is rendered into English and further infor- 
mation may be given about organizational arrangements, 
In other words, the articulation diagram needs to be 
completed by a glossary and statistical tables; but it 
should not be designed to contain functional or quantitative 
aspects of the school system. 

Some attention may now be given to the central issue. 
What is a ‘distinct type of school’? National usage offers 
a first, if somewhat subjective, method of definition. 
At the first level, many countries have variants of the 
complete primary school according to the sex of the pupils, 
geographical location and the administering authority. 
Perhaps the major distinction of a structural nature is 
between the complete and the incomplete (generally rural) 
primary school. Most of the other possibilities are in fact 
functional variants. At the second level, schools and courses 
tend to be confused. Multilateral or comprehensive schools 
provide a number of courses which may be sufficiently 
separate—as to content, certification and destination of 
students—to justify structural differentiation. A simple rule 
is to start with the term for the type of school, and then 
to show such courses which differ for any of four factors: 
modes of entrance, length of course, final certificate, 
access to subsequent institutions. At the third level the 
main units are the universities and colleges; but here again 
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differentiation to the level of a faculty, department or 
institute may be justified. 

For the construction of the diagram the following rules 
and conventional signs have proved effective. Each year’s 
course is shown by a square, and the age of students by 
a cross-grid for which an arrow at the top of the diagram 
is an adequate indication. Since the ages of students by 
grade tend to scatter as one mounts the school ladder, 
and even if a national average such as the median is taken, 
there is never a one-to-one correspondence of grade and 
age, the age-grid may better be shown by an age group 
than by a single figure. 

Numbering of the school courses follows national usage, 
and is generally consecutive for a single type of institution. 

Courses or institutions of part-time education may be 
distinguished from others by the use of a dotted outline 
for the square. In a similar way, full-time practical work 
(as is usually required in a course of medical training) 
can be shown at the appropriate year by a hatched square; 
or by a hatched portion where the period is only part of the 
academic year. 

Connecting lines between institutions form an important 
part of the articulation diagram. In school systems which 
do not follow the single-track organization there is usually 
a complex set of relationships between secondary and 
higher-level institutions. The diagram can be most service- 
able if it sets out such connexions simply. The graphic 
convention adopted here is to show connexions by straight 
lines, horizontally and vertically, and to curve intersections 
where there is a possibility of access (see explanation 
under the heading ‘Style conventions’ at the beginning of 
this volume). 

Another element in articulation is the examination 
system. The diagram can hold a certain amount of infor- 
mation on this question, best defined as that relating to 
certificates granted through examinations at critical points 
in the educational ladder. In effect, by devoting attention 
to certificates rather than examinations we reduce the 
number of cases and also provide a set of terms which may 
be used for comparative study. 

A preliminary classification of certificates and the cor- 
responding examinations has given some simple rules for 
the symbols used in diagrams. The occurrence of a selective 
entrance examination at any level is shown by an isosceles 
triangle placed thus: D>. In so far as possible, certificates 
of general education are rendered by a circle, of teacher 
training by a rectangle, of technical and vocational 
preparation by a diamond, and of arts by an equilateral 
triangle standing on its base. Each of these primary shapes 
gives a group of possible symbols, and the rule has been to 
increase the shading as one goes up the educational ladder. 
Thus, a primary school leaving certificate may be a circle 
in white and at the other extreme a doctorate will be a 
black circle. 
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Both the adoption of four shapes for symbols and the 
principle of progressive shading are useful devices easy 
to remember and to read. They do not, however, represent 
as yet a set of comparative standards. The fact that the 
same symbol is used in two different countries does not 
imply that the certificates represented are equivalent. But 
it may be hoped that from this first attempt to classify 
and display certificates graphically will come a more 
systematic approach to the question of comparability of 
certificates. 

As was indicated earlier, the articulation diagram, with 
types of school and certificates, is based on national usage 
and national terms. Each diagram is therefore accompanied 
by a glossary of terms and a key to the symbols. These are 
chiefly designed to give a translation into English of the 
terms in question; and in some cases, too, the glossary 
may be the place for giving further information about 
functional aspects of the institution of the certificates. 


CONCLUSION 


Designed as a practical work of reference for people con- 
cerned with the conduct of educational affairs, the World 
Survey of Education appears largely to have fulfilled the 
aims set for it. Over the cycle of four volumes, interest 
in and use of the Survey seem to have increased steadily. 

The main problem, which national authorities and the 
Unesco Secretariat together have been unable to solve, 
is the time-lag between publication and the date of the 
information. Since many countries do not issue official 
reports on education until two or three years after the 
period covered, it may be claimed that a three- to four-year 
delay in an international publication is not excessive. 
However, the fact is that for many purposes educators 
need access to more recent data. Unesco is attempting 
to deal with this need, by a different formula from that 
embodied in the World Survey. 

A secondary problem relates to the use of the material 
gathered for the World Survey of Education. Apart from 
the large tome, there may be room for a smaller compendium 
based on the original work but which would be more 
accessible. 

In retrospect, the constant effort of this series has been 
to produce universal categories for the reporting of educa- 
tional information, and thus to move towards an improved 
comparability. In regard to statistical reporting an improve- 
ment has been evident during the past twelve years, 
and the Unesco Secretariat is conscious here of the debt 
it owes to national statistical offices. For the description 
of educational systems and practices there has been similar, 
if less obvious, progress. The point has now been reached 
where a serious effort to standardize terminology becomes 
practicable. The next cycle of volumes will provide an 
opportunity to put the theoretical constructs to work. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 1957 TO 1961 


As in preceding volumes of the World Survey of Education, 
the opening chapter gives a summary, and largely statistical, 
account of the general movement of education during a 
Jive-year period. This chapter covers the years from 1957 
to 1961. By the use of certain simple indicators derived 
from enrolment figures, an effort is made to build up regional 
and then global aggregates. The method is applied to total 
enrolments at all levels, then to primary and secondary 
education in relation to population, to changes in the enrol- 
ment ratios, and finally to some questions of interest to 
higher education—graduation from secondary school, enrol- 
ments by field of study, foreign students and graduation 
from university. A second part of the chapter is devoted 
to statistics of educational expenditure. Two subsequent 
chapters complete the present one, but in a more fragmentary 
form, by dealing with enrolment and population statistics 
and with the long-term growth of higher education. 


WORLD SCHOOL ENROLMENT 1957 To 1961 


For the school year 1961/62, the world total school enrol- 
ment at the three main levels of education was estimated 
to be 447 million pupils, or over one-seventh of the esti- 
mated world total population at mid-year 1961. The 
corresponding figure for 1957/58 was placed at 363 million 
pupils, thus giving an increase of 84 million, or 23 per 
cent. The mid-year estimates of total population for the 
world were 2,831 and 3,069 million inhabitants in 1957 
and 1961 respectively, which gives an increase of 238 
million inhabitants, or 8.4 per cent. School enrolment 
is increasing faster than population as shown by the 
annual average rates of increase, by continent, in Table 1. 

These figures show that the increase in school enrolment 
has been, for every continent, about twice as fast as 
that of population. The net result is that a greater segment 
of the population is attending school in 1961/62 than 
in 1957/38. This faster growth in enrolment will continue 
as long as developing countries maintain their drive 
towards the generalization of primary education, by 
providing school places for an ever larger proportion of 
their children. And in countries which have achieved 
compulsory education there is an evident trend for children 
to stay longer at school. Practically all countries show 
a major concern to expand facilities at the second and 


TABLE l. Average rate of increase of enrolment and population 
by continent 


Percentage annual average rate of increase 
over the period 1957-61 


Continent 
Enrolment Population 
World . 5.3 2.0 
Africa 74 2.6 
America 47 2.5 
Asia 6.4 2.2 
Europe 2.6 1.0 
Oceania 3.9 2.4 
U.S.S.R 5.7 1.7 


third levels of education in order to form greater numbers 
of qualified personnel and to raise the average level of 
education of their people. 

Table 2 shows that in 1961/62, about 15 per cent of 
the world total population was enrolled in schools at 
the three main levels of education. By continents this 
percentage varies from 8.6 in Africa to 21.5 in Oceania. 
While it is in Africa and Asia that we find the smallest 
proportions of total population enrolled in schools, these 
two continents also registered the highest annual average 
rates of increase in enrolment, a fact which makes evident 
the intensive efforts made by African and Asian countries 
to spread education. Comparative figures for 1957/58 
and 1961/62 on the percentage of population enrolled 
in schools, by continents, are as shown in Table 3. 

We have been working so far with enrolments covering 
the three main levels of education, i.e., the first, second 
and third levels of education. There are other forms of 
education for which statistics are not yet complete enough 
to be used for the purpose of drawing кеш сопа 
on development and progress over a certain period of 
time. The first of these is pre-primary education, estimated 
to be available to some 17 million children; second, special 
schools for handicapped children are estimated to enrol 
about 2. millions (these figures on pre-primary and special 
education do not include mainland China). No estimate 
is available for the number of persons reached by various 
forms of adult education. Similarly it has not been possible 
to produce statistics for education by correspondence. 

There is also an important qualification to our world 
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school enrolment estimates. No recent figures are available 
to the Unesco Secretariat concerning mainland China. The 
figures in our possession relating to this country refer 
to 1958/59 in the case of the second level, and to 1959/60 


for the first and third levels of education. It is most 
likely that the present estimates of school enrolment for 
the world will be raised by several millions when more 
recent data for mainland China become available. 


TABLE 2. Estimated school enrolment by level of education: world, continents and regions, 1957/58 and 1961/62 


Estimated enrolment by level, 1957/58 | Estimated 
i : (00's) total 
Continent and region! population, 
mid-year 1957 


First Second Third Total | (millions) 


World total . 


Afia NN EE TET 15051 1576 147 16774 236 
Northern Africa . . . 3577 694 92 4363 50 
Middle and Southern Africa} 11 474 882 55 12411 186 

Атей. „.. „ e Io 53019 12491 3414 69044 383 
Northern America . . 30852 9547 3012 43411 188 
Middle America . . . т 283 728 13 8124 62 
South America . . . 14944 2216 349 17509 133 

Asia (excl. U.S.S.R.) . . | 142514 29885 2 595 174994 1579 
South-West Asia. . . 5139 828 88 6055 13 
South-CentralAsia . . 33247 10027 985 44259 523 
South-East Asia. . . 19714 2125 329 22168 200 
East Asia. . . . . 84414 16905 1193 102512 183 

Europe (excl. U.S.S.R.). . 46291 18330 1769 66 390 414 
Northern and Western 

Europe, . . + > 16274 8339 665 25 278 139 
Central Europe . . . 14421 6557 611 21589 135 
Southern Europe. . . 15596 3434 493 19523 140 

Oceania o- s . . 5 ie 2290 721 89 3100 15.3 
Australia and New Zealand 1851 638 80 2569 11.9 
Pacific Islands . . . 439 83 9 531 3.4 

U.S.S.R. 

USSR V o Е 24237 6290 2099 32626 2204 


283 462 69 293 10 173 362 928 2 831 


Estimated enrolment by level, 1961/62 | Estimated Total 
enrolment (000°) total enrolment 
as percentage population, | as percentage 
of total f mid-year 1961| of total 
population | First Second Third Total | (millions | population 
12.8 348 235 85 303 13 683 447 221 3 069 14.6 
1.1 19952 2192 208 22352 261 8.6 
8.7 5 224 879 130 6233 56 11.1 

6.7 14728 1313 78 16119 205 1.9. 
18.0 62 218 16114 4648 82980 422 19.7 
23.1 33943 11992 4010 49945 204 24.5 
13.1 9953 1047 167 11167 69 16.2 
13.2 18322 3075 471 21868 149 14.7 
11.1 182 792 37395 3770 223 957 1721 13.0 

8.3 1064 1350 155 8569 19 10.8 

8.5 39211 11511 1214 51936 515 9.0 
п. 25516 2945 460 28921 223 13.0 
13.1 111001 21589 1941 134531 844 15.9 
16.0 49 425 21895 2287 73607 430 17.1 
18.2 16 086 10 552 813 27 451 143 19.2 
16.0 16400 6676 797 23 873 140 17.1 
13.9 16939 4667 677 22283 147 15.2 
20.3 2548 937 130 3615 16.8 21.5 
21.6 2015 839 117 29 12.9 23.0 
15.6 533 98 13 644 3.9 16.5 
16.0 31300 6770 2640 40710 218 18.7 


1. The world regions given in this table are constituted as follows, with 
nomenclature usual at the dates of the statistics: 


Northern Africa: Algeria, Ifni, Libya, Morocco, Spanish Sahara, 
Tunisia, United Arab Republic. 

Middle and Southern Africa: S NAE Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 
Burundi, Cameroon, Cape Verde Islands, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Comoro Islands, Congo (Brazzaville), Congo (Leopoldville), 
Dahomey, Ethiopia, Gabon, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, Mauritius and 
deps., Mozambique, Niger, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Portuguese Guinea, Reunion, Rwanda, St. Helena and deps., 
São Tomé and Principe, Senegal, Seychelles and deps., Sierra 
Leone, Somalia, Somaliland (Fr.), South Africa, South West Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia, Spanish Equatorial Region, Sudan, Swaziland, 
Tanganyika, Togo, Uganda, Upper Volta, Zanzibar and Pemba. 

Northern America: Bermuda, Canada, Greenland, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, United States of America. 

Middle America: Antigua, Bahama Islands, Barbados, British 
Honduras, Canal Zone, Cayman Islands, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominica, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Grenada, Guadeloupe 
and deps., Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Martinique, 
Mexico, Montserrat, Netherlands Antilles, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Puerto Rico, St. Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Turks and Caicos Islands, Virgin Islands 
(British), Virgin Islands (U.S.A.). 

South America: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Falkland Islands, French Guiana, Paraguay, 
Peru, Surinam, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

South West Asia: Aden and the Protectorate of South Arabia, Bahrain, 
Cyprus, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Muscat and 
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Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Syrian Arab Republic, Trucial Oman, 
Turkey, Yemen. 

South Central Asia: Afghanistan, Bhutan, Ceylon, India, Maldive 
Islands, Nepal, Pakistan. 

South-East Asia: Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Fede- 
ration of Malaya, North Borneo, Philippines, Portuguese Timor, 
КОБЕ Singapore, Thailand, Viet-Nam (Republic of), Viet-Nam 

ort 3 

East Asia: China (Taiwan), China (Mainland), Hong Kong, Japan, 
Korea (Republic of), Korea (North), Macao, Mongolian People’s 

Republic, Ryukyu Islands. 

Nm and Western Europe: Belgium, Denmark, The Faeroes, 
Finland, France, Iceland, Ireland, Luxembourg, Monaco, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, United Kingdom. 

Central Europe: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany (Federal Republic 
of) Germany (Eastern, Hungary, Liechtenstein, Poland, 
Switzerland. 

Southern Europe: Albania, Andorra, Bulgaria, Gibraltar, Greece, 
Holy See, Italy, Malta and Gozo, Portugal, Rumania, San Marino, 
Spain, Yugoslavia. 

Australia and New Zealand: Australia, New Zealand. 

Pacific Islands: American Samoa, British Solomon Islands, Cook 
Islands, Fiji Islands, French Polynesia, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
Guam, Hawaii, Nauru, New Caledonia, New Guinea, New Hebrides, 
Niue, Norfolk Island, Pacific Islands, Papua, Tokelau Islands, 
Tonga, Western Samoa. 

U.S.S.R.: Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

2. Hawaii, though a State of the United States of America, is included 
in Oceahia. 

3. Unofficial estimate. 
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TABLE 3. Total enrolment as percentage of total population 
by continent 


Total enrolment at the three levels of education 
as percentage of total population 


TABLE 4. Increase in enrolment by level of education and 
by continent 


Percentage increase in enrolment by level of education, 
1957/58 to 1961/62 


Continent Continent * _ 

1957/58 1961/62 First level Second level Third level 
Weri saa Susie Poly cues 12.8 14.6 World aie). tas 23 23 35 
Africa DT Nn ч 1.1 8.6 АМ, cm. 33 39 41 
Americi 6 ee 18.0 19.7 America: LS oz 17 29 34 
Asin. chy cay Ду ctn Mas 11.1 13.0 LETS d UT WT NS 28 25 45 
Europe. e ie Qe 16.0 17.1 Eutópe 4 Е ohar, T 19 29 
Oceania! a ce ы г 20.3 21.5 Desspnu SL. 11 30 46 
USS Ries ОИ? 16.0 18.7 USSR S 7053. 29 8 26 


ENROLMENT BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
E 

The Unesco Recommendation concerning the International 
Standardization of Educational Statistics, adopted by the 
General Conference at its tenth session (Paris 1958), 
classifies education by principal levels as follows: education 
at the first level, of which the main function is to provide 
basic instruction in the tools of learning (e.g., at elementary 
school, primary school); education at the second level, 
based upon at least four years' previous instruction at 
the first level, and providing general or specialized 
instruction, or both (e.g., at middle school, secondary 
school, high school, vocational school, teacher-training 
school at this level); education at the third level, which 
requires, as a minimum condition of admission, the 
successful completion of education at the second level, 
or evidence of the attainment of an equivalent level of 
knowledge (eig. at university, teachers’ college, higher 
professional school). 

Although the classification of schools in all countries 
does not always conform to the norms set out in the 
Unesco Recommendation, most countries are able to arrange 
their school statistics according to these three main levels 
just defined. It should be clear that this classification 
is still very general regarding the duration of schooling 
at each level. While in some countries education at the 
first level lasts four years, in other countries it may last 
eight or nine years; likewise for education at the second 
level, where the duration may vary from three or four 
years to eight or nine years, depending on the length of 
primary schooling and on the way in which the different 
levels of education are articulated. Similar variations of 
definition and in the duration of studies are found at 
the third level of education. 

One must bear in mind these fundamental differences 
between countries, which make direct comparisons very 
difficult, when turning to Table 2, with world and regional 
estimates of total enrolment at the three principal levels 
of education for the academic years 1957/58 and 1961/62. 
This table shows that enrolment at the first level of 
education for the world as a whole grew from 283 million 
students in 1957/58 to 348 million students in 1961/62, 
an absolute increase of 65 million, or 23 per cent; at the 
second level of education (general, vocational and teacher 
training) the enrolment figures were 69 million students 
in 1957/58 as compared with 85 million in 1961/62, 


which represents an increase of 16 million, or 23 per cent; 
enrolment at the third level of education was 10 million 
students in 1957/58 and 14 million in 1961/62, giving 
an increase of 4 million, or 35 per cent. 

Table 4 shows the increase in enrolment by level of 
education and by continent, In all six continents, there has 
been a more rapid increase in enrolment at the third level 
than at the second; in four out of the six continents the 
increase was higher in the second level than in the first. It is 
also interesting to note the even development in Africa, 
with percentage increases in enrolment of 33, 39 and 41 
for the first, second and third level respectively. Less 
even but equally noticeable is the development in Asia 
with increases of 28, 25 and 45. This growth in enrolment 
gives evidence of the efforts countries are making to 
expand education at the second and third levels, even in 
areas where first-level education is still one of the principal 
concerns of Governments, as is the case in many countries 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

A fuller analysis, by regions within continents, may be 
obtained by inspection of Table 2. The important question 
of the relationship between enrolments and population 
in the relevant age-groups is left for later consideration 
in this chapter. 

Table 5 shows the percentage distribution of total enrol- 
ment by level of education, in the years 1957/58 and 
1961/62, for the world and by continents and regions. 
In 1961/62 one finds that 77.9 per cent of the world 
estimated school enrolment was at the first level, 19.1 
per cent at the second level, and 3.0 per cent at the third 
level. These proportions vary among the different con- 
tinents and regions, the widest scatter being found in 
Africa, with 89.3 per cent at the first level, 9.8 per cent 
at the second level, and 0.9 per cent at the third level. 
A more even distribution is found in Europe, with 67.2 
per cent at the first level, 29.7 per cent at the second 
level, and 3.1 per cent at the third level. Table 5 also 
shows the changes in the distribution of total enrolment 
by level which occurred between 1957/58 and 1961/62. 
For the world as a whole, the proportion of enrolment 
at the first level declined from 78.1 per cent to 77.9 per 
cent; at the second level the proportion stood unchanged 
at 19.1 per cent; and the enrolment at the third level 
increased from 2.8 per cent to 3.0 per cent. The proportion 
of enrolment at the third level increased in five and 
remained unchanged in one of the continents; second- 
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TABLE 5. Percentage of estimated school enrolment at each level 
of education: world, continents and regions, 1957/58 and 1961/62 


Percentage enrolment Percentage enrolment. 
Continent and regiont by level 1957/58 by level 1961/62 
First Second Third First Second Third 
World total . . .| 781 191 2.8 79 191 3.0 
Africa . а 89.7 9.4 0.9 89.3 9.8 0.9 
Northern Africa . 82.0 15.9 2.1 83.8 14.1 2.1 
Middle and Southern 
Africa =й: 92.5 11 0.4 91.4 8.1 0.5 
America®. . . . 16.9 18.1 5.0 15.0 19.4 5.6 
Northern America 11.1 22.0 6.9 68.0 24.0 8.0 
Middle America 89.6 9.0 14 89.1 9.4 15 
South America 85.3 12.7 2.0 83.8 14.1 2.1 
Asia (excl. U.S.S.R.) | 814 171 1.5 81.6 167 17 
South-West Asia . 849 13.7 14 82.4 15.8 1.8 
South-Central Asia 15.1 22.7 2.2 15.5. 22.2 2.3 
South-East Asia . 88.9 9.6 1.5 88.2 10.2 1.6 
East Asia. . . 82.3 16.5 1.2 82.5 16.1 1.4 
иеЫ 
U.S.S.R. 697 276 2.7 67.2 29.7 31 
Northern and 
Western Europe 64.4 33.0 2.6 58.6 38.4 3.0 
Central Europe 66.8 30.4 2.8 68.7 280 33 
Southern Europe . | 79.9 — 17. 2.5 760 210 3.0 
Oceania? . . . .| 73.9 233 28 70.5 259 3.6 
Australia and New 
Zealand. . . 12.1 24.8 3.1 67.8 28.3 3.9 
Pacific Islands . | 82.7 156 17 82.8 152 2.0 
U.S.S.R. 
16.9 


l. For the composition of these regions, see footnote 1 to Table 2. 
2. BO though a State of the United States of America, is included 
in Oceania, 


level enrolment increased in four out of the six continents; 
and first-level enrolment declined in four of the six 
continents. These changes in the distribution of enrol- 
ment by level are brought about, as we have already 
seen, by the more rapid rate of increase in enrolment at 
the third level of education, followed by that of the 
second level. 

A more precise picture of the evolution of enrolment 
is obtained by comparing enrolment by level with the 
population in the relevant age-groups. For the purpose 
of international comparisons, enrolment at the first level 
of education is related to the population aged 5 to 14 
years, and enrolment at the second level to the group 
aged 15 to 19 years. These age-groups are arbitrarily 
chosen because population figures are so often given for 
five-year groups; the actual age of the pupils will seldom 
correspond, because of variations between the national 
school systems in regard to entrance age, length of studies, 
promotion policies and so on. Nevertheless, the percentage 
ratios thus obtained may be considered fair indicators 
of quantitative development in education. It will be 
realized that direct comparisons between countries are 
without meaning unless supplemented with additional 
information regarding the educational systems and prac- 
tices in the countries concerned. 
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Because the age-groups chosen do not always correspond 
with the actual age of the pupils and because of the 
different definitions and classifications of schools at the 
national level, the school enrolment ratios will fall short 
of 100, come close to 100, or even exceed 100, according 
to circumstances. We may often notice high ratios in small 
territories, caused by the fact that we are dealing in these 
cases with small enrolment and population figures so 
that any variation in either of the two factors may bring 
about a large change in the ratio. 

More detailed explanations of the methods of computing 
and using the enrolment ratios are given in the previous 
volumes of the World Survey of Education. 


ENROLMENT RATIO AT THE FIRST LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION 


With six to eight years as the normal length of primary 
schooling in the majority of countries, we may consider a 
primary enrolment ratio of 60 per cent or more as signifying 
a satisfactory stage of development at the first level of 
education. A ratio between 40 and 60 per cent would 
indicate a transitional stage of development, while a 
ratio less than 40 per cent would mean insufficient deve- 
lopment due to the fact that children are not attending 
school in sufficient numbers, or that they are not continuing 
long enough in their school attendance, or for both reasons 
together. 

Table 6 shows changes in the primary enrolment ratio 
in 188 countries grouped by continents, for the period 
under review, and the general progress achieved. The 
number of countries with ratios of 60 per cent and over 
increased from eighty-two in 1957/58 to ninety-four 
in 1961/62; the number of countries with ratios of 40 
to 59 per cent increased from thirty-three in 1957/58 to 
forty-six in 1961/62. It is clear that these two groups have 

rown by a lessening of the number of countries with ratios 
of less than 40 per cent; these decreased from seventy-three 
countries in 1957/58 to only forty-eight in 1961/62. By 
continents, as may be seen in Table 6, the advancement 
has been general, but the change in Asia is remarkable, for 
of twenty-one countries in 1957/58 having ratios under 
40 per cent, only eleven remained in that category in 
1961/62. On the other hand it is observed that Africa 
and Asia account for the majority of countries in the less 


TABLE 6. Distribution of 188 countries by continents and by 
primary enrolment ratio (unadjusted) 


Number of countries by primary enrolment ratio 

А Numbi Around 1957/58 Around 1961/62 
Continent ties 270988 1991] SUR 
60 and Less 60 and L 

over 4059. than 40 over 40-59 qun 40 
Allcountries| 188 82 33 73 94 46 48 
Africa 52 5 7 40 8 12 32 
America 41 30 10 7 35 10 2 
ii 37 a 9 21 10 16 1 
Europe 34 25 6 3 26 6 2 
Oceania 18 15 T 2 15 2 1 
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than 40 category. In 1961/62, of a total of forty-eight 
countries in this category, thirty-two were in Africa 
and eleven in Asia, with five other countries from the 
other continents. 

The percentage of girls enrolled in primary schools is a 
decisive factor in the size of the primary enrolment ratio. 
A country cannot have a high primary enrolment ratio 
unless a fairly high proportion of girls are included in 
the total primary enrolment, and an increasing percentage 
of girls enrolled usually accompanies a rising enrolment 
ratio. For the purpose of examining this point, an arbitrary 
two-way classification is adopted, When for each country 
the percentage of girls in the total enrolment has been 
calculated, countries may be placed in two groups: those 
with percentages up to 45, and those with 46 per cent 
or more of girls. The dividing point, 45 per cent, may be 
taken to represent approximately a situation in which 
the access of girls to education is no longer a problem. 
The summary Table 7 contains data from 166 countries, 
with a cross-classification by size of enrolment ratio and 
percentage of girls in the two groups just described. 

In 1961/62, of eighty-five countries with enrolment 
ratios of 60 per cent and over, seventy-eight had 46 per 
cent or more of girls in the enrolment totals; of the thirty- 
eight countries with ratios ranging from 40 to 59 per cent, 
seventeen countries had percentages of girls’ enrolment 
of 46 per cent or more, and twenty-one had percentages 
of less than 46; in the last category, countries with ratios 
of less than 40 per cent, out of forty-three countries, forty- 
one were in the less than 46 per cent category. Table 7 
also shows comparative figures for the two school years 
1957/58 and 1961/62, and we can observe the general 
improvement attained over this period in each of the 
three groups of countries by ratio, If the countries in 
the less than 46 per cent category were further subdivided, 
it will be found that twenty-one countries in 1957/58 
and twelve in 1961/62 fell in the 25 per cent or less category. 

Yet another point of interest in primary school enrol- 
ments is the pupil-teacher ratio. Here three broad cate- 
gories may be established: ratios up to 30, from 30 to 40, 
and over 40. These correspond, probably, to what the 
average teacher would regard respectively as good, average 
and over-large class sizes. Yet, however useful the pupil- 
teacher ratio may be as a measure at the local level, it 
is less meaningful at the national level unless it takes 
the form of a distribution table of existing class sizes, 
and for international purposes, the simple indicator appears 
to have even less value. Table 8 presents a classification 
of 156 countries in three broad groups, for 1957/58 and 
1961/62. Any conclusion drawn from the figures would 
be precarious. There is no evident change at the world 
level in the period under review. 


ENROLMENT RATIO AT THE SECOND LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION 


The secondary enrolment ratio is obtained by relating 
total enrolment at the second level of education to the 
population aged 15 to 19 years. The result is multiplied 
by 100 to make it a percentage ratio. It is difficult to 
set standards to classify the countries with respect to 


Taste 7. Distribution of 166 countries by primary enrolment 
ratio and percentage of girls in primary school enrolment 


—— eS 


Number of countries by percentage of girls in primary 
school enrolment 
ns Hine Around 1957/58 Around 1961/62 
46 percent Less than 46 percent Less than 
or more 46 per cent or more 46 per cent 
All countries . 91 15 97 69 
60 and over . 68 8 78 7 
40-59. . . 18 10 17 21 
Less than 40 . 5 57 2 41 


А 


TABLE 8. Distribution of 156 countries by continent and 
by pupil-teacher ratio in primary schools 


ee 


Number of countries by pupil-teacher ratio 
Number 
Continent of Less than 30 30 to less than 40 40 and over 
countries 
1957/58 1961/62 1957/58 1961/62 1957/58 1961/62 
Allcountries| 156 53 53 62 63 41 40 
Africa 43 8 8 17 16 18 19 
America . 37 10 9 15 20 12 8 
Asia. . 34 12 9 13 15 9 10 
Europe . 28 16 20 11 vi 1 1 
Осеаша 14 1 1 6 5 L 2 


TABLE 9. Distribution of 188 countries by continents and 
by secondary enrolment ratio (unadjusted) 


Number of countries by secondary enrolment ratio 


Continent | Number Around 1957-58 Around 1961-62 
lof countries | | —————— —— — 

50 and L 50and Le 

over 25-99 than 25 over 25-49 ehan 25 
Allcountries 188 30 34 124 43 39 106 
Africa 52 1 1 50 1 4 47 
America 47 6 12 29 9 14 24 
Asia 36 2 10 24 6 9 21 
Europe ЗУ. <9) 8 A эў А 
Oceania 18 3 2 13 5 3 10 


this ratio and convey the idea of different stages in educa- 
tional development, as was done with the primary 
enrolment ratio. Education at this level may be provided 
in general, vocational and teacher training schools. The 
duration of general education may vary from three or 
four years to eight or more years. In vocational as well 
as in teacher training schools the courses may be of long 
or short duration. Consequently the age distribution 
of the students will seldom, if ever, fit with the arbitrary 
population age-group 15 to 19 years chosen for this com- 
parison. The principal justification for the procedure, as 
with the primary enrolment ratio, is that comparison 
of enrolments with a narrow sector of the population 
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is likely to be a closer measure of educational provision 
than if one used the entire population as the base, The 
use of total populations would introduce an additional 
factor of difference between countries because of their 
widely differing demographic composition. 

Table 9 presents 188 countries classified into three 
categories of secondary enrolment ratio for the years 1957/58 
and 1961/62. In 1961/62, there were forty-three countries 
with secondary enrolment ratios of 50 and over; thirty-nine 
countries with ratios of 25 to 49; and one hundred and six 
countries with ratios of less than 25. With the exception of 
Europe, the majority of countries in the other continents fell 
in this last category of less than 25. In Africa this was the 
case for forty-seven out of fifty-two countries and in Asia 
for twenty-one out of thirty-six countries. However, when 
we compare these ratios with the 1957/58 figures, we notice 
that there are thirteen countries more in 1961/62 in the 50 
and over category and a gain of five countries in the middle 
category; the last group, less than 25, is therefore reduced 
by eighteen countries, from one hundred and twenty-four 
in 1957/58 to one hundred and six in 1961/62. The table 
appears to support the view that significant progress 
was made between 1957/58 and 1961/62 to extend second- 
ary education to an increasing proportion of young 
people. A further breakdown of the last group of countries 
will show that sixty of them had ratios of 10 or less in 
both years. These comprise forty-three countries in Africa, 
five in America, nine in Asia and three in Oceania. 


TABLE 10. Distribution of 153 countries by secondary enrolment 
ratio and percentage of girls in secondary school enrolment 


Number of countries by percentage of girls in secondary 
school enrolment 


m boss tio | Around 1957/58 Around 1961/62 
46 per cent. Less than 46 per cent Less than 
ог more 46 per cent ormore 46 per cent 
All countries . 58 95 60 93 
50 and over . 21 9 24 17 
25-49, . . 15 16 18 14 
Less than 25 . 22 170 18 62 


Table 10 shows a cross-classification of 153 countries by 
secondary enrolment ratio and percentage of girls in the 
enrolment. The same general relationship between the 
size of the enrolment ratio and the proportion of girls 
enrolled, found with regard to the first level, is to be 
noticed here. In other words, high enrolment ratios are 
associated with high percentages of girls in the enrolment, 
and low ratios are associated with low percentages. 

A further breakdown of the ninety-three countries 
with less than 46 per cent of girls’ enrolment in 1961/62, 
will show that in twenty-four of them, girls formed less 
than 25 per cent of the total enrolment. Of these, one 
country had an enrolment ratio of over 50, one other 
had a ratio of 25-49 and the remaining twenty-two countries 
had a ratio of less than 25. In 1957/58, of ninety-five 
countries with less than 46 per cent of girls in their total 
enrolment, thirty-one fell below 25 per cent. 


COMBINED RATIO FOR THE FIRST AND SECOND 
LEVELS 


This ratio is obtained by relating the combined enrolment 
at the first and second levels to the population aged 
5 to 19 years. It represents the most useful indicator for 
measuring the quantitative development of education 
where the full range of schooling is being studied. As 
calculated on the basis of the population aged 5 to 19 
years, the combined ratio may be termed *unadjusted'. 
A further improvement is introduced by correcting the 
population group (which covers 15 years) arithmetically 
to correspond to the actual duration of primary plus 
secondary schooling in each country. The ‘adjusted’ 
ratio has greater value for purposes of international 
summaries and comparisons. 

Table 11 gives the classification of 194 countries by 
continent and by the adjusted combined enrolment ratio 
for the two years under review. This table depicts the 
great variation existing in the present position of quanti- 
tative development of education throughout the world. 
The distribution in Table 12 of the adjusted ratios for 
the first and second levels extracted from Table 11 are 
given to assist the reader to interpret the world position 
in education as far as it can be judged from these ratios, 


TABLE 11. Distribution of 194 countries by continent and by adjusted school enrolment ratio—first and second levels 


Numberof Number of countries by enrolment ratio 
Continent Academic year pma 
1-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 61-70 71-80 81-90 91-100 over 100 
All countries . 1957/58 194 19 з 21 18 19 15 18 22 2 20 6 
1961/62 12 15 10 10 23 lg 21 005 26. АТ 16 
Africa . 1957/58 53 13 12 12 7 2 4 1 1 -— — 1 
1961/62 8 12 8 uf 9 2 5 — 1 — 1 
America 1957/58 48 = cA 3 3 9 1 6 9 7 1 3 
1961/62 — => 1 1 3 1 té T 11 6 5 
Asia 1957/58 40 6 1 5 7 6 6 4 1 = 4 — 
1961/62 4 3 1 1 9 5 7 7 2 — 1 
Europe 1957/58 35 = =. т 1 4 5 9 11 4 1 
1961/62 LM хе I а 3 8 5 10 (i 2 
Oceania 1957/58 18 oS 1 1 1 = 2 2 5 5 1 
1961/62 — E 1 == — 2 2 4 7 
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TABLE 12. Countries classified by their adjusted enrolment ratio 
for the first and second levels, 1957/58 and 1961/62 


——————————— 
Number of countries Cumulative number of countries 


Enrolment 

ee 1957/58 1961/62 1957/58 1961/62 
1-10 . . 19 12 — — 
11-20 . . 13 15 32 27 
21-90 . . 21 10 53 31 
31-40 . . 18 10 71 AT 
41-50 . . 19 23 90 10 
51-60 . . 15 17 105 87 
61-70 . . 18 27 123 114 
71-80 . . 22 21 145 135 
81-90 . . 23 26 168 161 
91-100 . . 20 17 188 178 
over 100 . 6 16 194 194 


The general improvement in education attained in 
these countries over this period is clearly revealed by 
these figures. The median enrolment ratio in 1957/58 
was 55, while in 1961/62 this value was 64. This signifies 
that in 1957/58 half of the countries had ratios higher 
than 55, and in 1961/62 half of the countries had ratios 
higher than 64, an increase of about 16 per cent in the 
median value of the ratio. It is easy to note that the 
lower brackets of the cumulative distributions contain far 
fewer countries in 1961/62 than in 1957/58, while the 
upper brackets contain in 1961/62 far more countries 
than in 1957/58. In 1957/58, seventy-one countries had 
ratios under 40 (forty-seven countries in 1961/62), and 
eighty-nine countries had ratios over 6l (one hundred 
and seven countries in 1961/62). 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RATE OF CHANGE IN THE 
ADJUSTED ENROLMENT RATIO 


The rate of change of this ratio is a most useful means 
of comparing progress between countries. For this purpose 
the geometric rate of change was calculated by using the 
expression: 


Rn = Ro (l + r} 


in which Ro — ratio at the beginning of the period 

Rn = ratio at the end of the period 

г =rate of change per year 

t = number of years (n — o). 
For convenience, this rate is shown in the tables as a 
percentage rate (ie. г Х 100) and rounded to the first 
decimal place. 

The annual rate of change in the adjusted ratio for the 
first and second levels has been computed for one hundred 
and ninety-two countries for which there were comparable 
data for the period under study, i.e., 1957/58 to 1961/62 
or thereabout. The results are given country by country 
in Table 14, which indicates also the years used for the 
calculation and the unadjusted enrolment ratios at the 
beginning and end of the period. Among the one hundred 
and ninety-two countries, there were thirty-eight for 
which the ratio either remained stationary or decreased 
to an extent ranging from 0.1 per cent to 10.2 per cent. 


8.C.E R.T., West Ben 
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In countries with advanced educational systems and, 
consequently, high enrolment ratios, changes over a certain 
period may be insignificant or even negative. Examples 
of this are the United States of America, Japan in Asia, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Norway and Sweden 
in Europe, and Australia and New Zealand in Oceania. 
In countries with small enrolment and population figures 
the enrolment ratio becomes very sensitive to changes 
in either of the factors involved in its computation. 
Examples of this are St. Helena in Africa, Antigua in 
America, Liechtenstein in Europe, and the Tokelau Islands 
in Oceania. A different coverage in the statistics, as 
probably is the case of Macao, resulted in a decrease of 
10.2 per cent over the period. These are examples of 
reasons why the enrolment ratio may remain unchanged 
or even decrease over a certain period. Demographic 
factors may also play a part. For a particular country 
it may happen that growth in population is higher than 
the increase in enrolment. It is interesting to note that 
of the thirty-eight countries having no change or a decrease 
in the enrolment ratio, sixteen are found in Europe and 
ten in America. 

Of the one hundred and ninety-two countries, therefore, 
thirty-eight had no change or a decrease, and one hundred 
and fifty-four registered annual rates of growth varying 
between 0.3 per cent in the Bahamas to 36.8 in Mauritania. 
Table 13 shows the number of countries by continent 
according to the size of the rate of growth, and the median 
values of the rate of growth by continent. 

In examining these figures, it must be borne in mind 
that we are concerned here with growth of the adjusted 
enrolment ratio for the first and second levels, and that 
this ratio is the relationship between enrolment and 
population. The rates of growth that appear are most 
encouraging. Table 12 shows that in 1961/62 there were 
only seventy countries with enrolment ratios of 50 per 
cent or less. From the figures in Table 13 we learn that one 
hundred and six countries have made progress at an 
average annual rate of growth of over 3 per cent, and even 
more remarkable is the fact that thirty-four countries 
registered rates of growth of over 10.1 per cent. The 


TABLE 13. Growth and median value of enrolment ratio 
by continent 


Number of countries by rate of annual growth in the 


е adjusted enrolment ratio for the first and second levels 


of annual growth 


Айса America Asia Europe Oceania ы, 
Over200 . . . . 4 H 2 0 0 7 
1021-20050 т 2 1 0 0 27 
ЗЛО cua, АР 4 9 1 4 34 
$4550, а. 13 10 T 5 3 38 
91-30 . .-. . 2 21 1 13 5 48 
No change or negative 
FRO 0...2 в 3 10 3 16 6 38 
Median annual rate of 
growth by continents 
(excluding countries 
with no change or 
negative rates) . . 8.7% 2.8% 5.5% 2.3% 3.7% 4.5% 
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implication is obvious; if these annual rates of growth 
are maintained over the next decade, many countries will 
double their enrolment ratios, and during the 1970s few 
countries will remain with enrolment ratios of less than 
80 per cent. 

As is normal, countries with lower enrolment ratios are 
taking the greatest strides. The median annual rate of 
increase for Africa was 8.7 per cent and for Asia 5.5 
per cent, This means that half of the countries in Africa 
increased their enrolment ratio by over 8.7 per cent 
annually; likewise, half of the countries in Asia increased 
their enrolment ratios by annual percentages of over 5.5. 

Table 14 assembles country by country the whole picture 
of enrolment ratios and the average annual rate of change 
which we have dealt with in the previous paragraphs. The 
basic data are given here for students who wish to make 
more detailed use of the figures; in which case, it is worth 
repeating that the ratios are broad indicators, so that 
further analysis requires supplementary information on the 
structure of the population and the articulation of the 
educational systems of the countries concerned. 


Nota. The unadjusted school enrolment ratio for the first level of educa- 
tion is a percentage ratio based on the enrolment at this level related 
to the estimated population 5-14 years old; the corresponding ratio 
for the second level of education is i on the enrolment in all types 
of school (general, vocational and teacher training) at this level 
related to the estimated population 15-19 years old; the combined 
ratio for the first and second levels is based on the total enrolment at 
the first and second levels related to the estimated population 5-19 years 
old. The adjusted school enrolment ratio for the first and second levels 
has been computed according to the same principles, but on the basis 
of a population figure adjusted to correspond to the actual duration 
of schooling. It should be borne in mind, in interpreting these ratios, 
that the actual age ranges of the pupils enrolled in primary and secondary 
schools do not exactly correspond to the arbitrary age groups 5-14, 
15-19, 5-19. Furthermore, the length of schooling at each level of 
education and in each type of school varies widely from one country to 
another. It follows that the maximum value for any particular enrolment 
ratio may be either above or below 100. For the same reasons, certain 
countries show a higher ratio for the second than for the first level. 
Very high ratios often result when very low enrolment and population 
data are involved in the calculation. The adjusted ratio, relating enrol- 
ment to a population more nearly corresponding to the actual duration 
of schooling in each country, is an attempt to minimize the effect in 
the calculation, of differences in the national school systems, thereby 
improving the international comparability of these data. 

It should be emphasized that the school enrolment ratios presented 
in this table are to be regarded as rough indicators of the situation and 
development of enrolment for a given country and should be treated 
cautiously in international comparisons. 
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TABLE 14, School enrolment ratios for the first and second levels of 
education and average annual rate of increase of the adjusted ratio, 
1957/58 and 1961/62 


Unadjusted school | Adjusted school 
жоок ани first and second 
Academic а levels 
Country year Average 
beginning annual 
First " rate of 
First Second and | Ratio increase 
second ratio 
Africa 
Algeria. e CEN 1957 17 8 14 16 
1961 30 10 24 28 14.9 
Angola t. es) а i 01937 8 2 6 8 
| 1960 9 3 1 10 7.1 
Basutoland. . . 1957 69 4 50 58 
1961 82 4 60. 69 44 
Bechuanaland . . 1957 34 1 25 29 
1961 43 2 31 36 5.6 
Cameroon . . . 1957 36 3 26 30 
1961 51 5 31 43 9.4 
Cape Verde Islands , 1957 23 6 18 25 
1960 28 8 22 30 6.3 
Central African 1957 16 H 11 13 
Republic . . . 1960 22 3 16 19 11.3 
Chad; uc t Е 1957 5 0.3 4 5 24.5 
1961 14 0.7 10 12 
Comoro Islands. . 1957 6 0.5 5 8 8.3 
1961 10 0.8 T 11 
Congo (Brazzaville), 1957 41 5 30 35 
1961 66 9 49 51 13.0 
Congo (Leopoldville) 1957 40 3 29 36 
1961 46 4 34 43 4.5 
Dahomey . . . 1957 16 1 12 14 3.4 
1961 19 3 14 16 
Ethiopia. . . . 1957 3 0.3 3 4 
1961 5 0.5 3 4 — 
Gabon . . .. 1957 36 2 26 30 
1961 55 8 41 47 11.9 
Gambia . 1957 8 2 6 7 
1961 1 7 9 10 9.3 
Ghing „| uv. 1957 30 22 28 30 
11960 32 26 30 32 
бувае o gt 1957 6 1 5 6 
1961 15 4 12 15 25.1 
Паше В 1961 4 6 5 6 . 
Ivory Coast, . . 1957 18 2 13 16 
1961 33 5 25 31 18.0 
опа 1957 36 3 26 30 
1961 53 4 39 45 10.7 
Liberia hints vds 1957 15 2 11 14 
1960 16 2 12 15 2.3 
USHA С Ае ү 1957 31 zi 24 30 
1960 4l 14 33 42 9.9 
Madagascar. . . 1957 26 4 19 22 10.9 
1960 34 5 26 30 
Maso ir ge es 1957 4 0.8 3 4 
1961 7 1 5 6 10.7 
Mauritania . . . 1957 3 0.4 2 2 
1961 8 1 6 1 36.8 
Mauritius and deps. 1957 60 21 48 5I 5.8 
1961 70 31 60 64 
Morocco . 1957 22 5 17 21 
1961 31 8 25 31 10.2 
Mozambique. . . 1957 24 2 18 25 — 
Ө 1961 DEDE] 25 
Tiger, UE А957 2 0.2 2 3 13.6 
1961 5 0.5 4 5 
Tuscia 09. 1957 32 3 23 27 0.9 
1961 32 5 24 28 
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Table 14 [cont.] 


Table 14 [сові] 


Unadjusted school | Adjusted school Waadjusted school |) -Adinsted school 
t rati enrolment ratio " enrolment ratio 
бе, | “Оен. first хал secon SES first. йен 
сайетїс Academic 
Country year ‘Average Country year : Average 
beginning s annual beginning т annual 
Fist Second and | Ratio Tate of ut jj 2009 
atio i crease First Second and Ratio Гауе 
end of the угы of the 
ratio ratio 
Africa [cont]. America, North [cont.] 
Northern Rhodesia. | 1957 42 |2 30 4 46 
"us Bea | 50 з 36 | 4 pe te || 8g eos | os 
yanma R адо раа AS e Ced CanalZome . 1957 m 6 б) M —61 
i 959 59 m 
Portugues Guinea ЧОЕТ Ир чад M e Ae Costa Rica `. 1957 | 6 ж SL | W nM 
} 1961 67 29 16 
Reunion . 1957 78 1. 58 73 3.5 
ТТЕ: is а | Mi 
St. Helena and dép SIS n ҮЧАТ TOSI ТЕРЫП Дыл Dominica 1957 | $5 2 | и бб 
9 84 21 83 
São Tomé and 
Palacios s. 1257 ew tS sa ICM on Тиййшсап Republic} 1957 | an 14 sr. | 46." s2 
Senegal . 1057 | 18 18 30 | 19 91 donee ОЗ 0307 | 269 
BH | B d Бу GNE аи ир 
Seych У 
eehelles end вреди DIST gessi Fat г 155 АА Greenland 1957 | 99 12 73 | 99 — 
Sierra Leone. 1957 heady ae | 9 | 10 ва 1960 | 200 13, Ws | 99 
1961 16 ee 135 14 б Grenada . 1957 94 17 72 90 212 
Somalia. . . . | 1957 S M3 8 4. Lm Tul рү а | 28 
1961 5 2 4 5 Б ар апі Ей M 17 68 Hj 3.6 
eps. 960 37 2 
Somaliland (French; 1957 її X х 
ЕГА ome |) ЧА andi! Guatemala . 1957 | so 5 22 | 30 34 
South Africa. 1957 60 25 50 63 31 1961 Ss DN" У 34 
1960 61 29 55 69 Haiti . 1957 24. "94. 18 21 4.6 
Southern Rhodesia . 1951 56 8 42 51 33 1960 з 5 2 24 
1961 63 12 48 65 Honduras 1957 33 6 25 34 7.8 
South-West Africa . 1957 33-5 р 30 6.3 $ 1961 и з ^» 46 
1960 39 3 29 36 Jamaica . 1957 65 11 49 49 2.9 
Spanish Equatorial 1957 AT 7951. 490 36 3.3 0 1961 10117” 55 55 ' 
cr OE b ря wee URB RR M 
Spanish Sahara . 1961 20 — 14 18 " 
Sudan 1957 g 74 1 9 9.6 Мехїсо T 50 i Bo 5 5.6 
1961 ir !"5! (0 13 T 
Swaziland 1957 45 4 34 43 5.4 Montserrat . 1081 E i б d — 2. 
1961 56 8 42 53 1 
‘Tanganyika . 1957 19 1 14 15 47 Netherlands Antilles 1957 “a s 13 200 13. 
1961 Ы malay 18 1961 ect E77 
Togo . 1957 23 1% "6 18 107 Nicaragua 1957 40 6 30 41 2.9 
UII Dd ? ва E 
anama . D 
Tunisia . 1957 3 п 26 3 8.7 1961 62 37 54 68 
Uganda . d S 2 22 т 3.5 Puerto Rico . 1957 EA 2 73 A 1.1 
24 3 1959 8 74 9 
Viited Arab 1957 35 20 31 39 3.6 St. Kitts, Nevis and 1957 12 2 та i 27 
ер! р}, 36 4 EU 79 0 
Upper Volta. 2 Ve : 3 23.6 St. Lucia. 191 5 б 4 1 0.9 
Í 1 8 8 
Zanzibar . 1957 LN I 11 18 51 St. Pierre and 1957 98 62 88 | 110 96 
: 1961 271. T6! 51 22 Miquelon . 1960 | 122 97 116 | 145 
America, North Ste vincent PH 108 H И 89 M 
Antigua . 1957 70 103 80 | 110 —13 2. 
омер 1961 16 75 16 95 Trinidad and Tobago 1957 9 2 2 16 13 
ama Islands, 1957 9 10 68 73 0.3 
1961 93 10 69 74 United States of. 1957 87 11 82 103 — 0.5 
Barbados 1957 58 56 58 62 21 America 1961 81 80 81 | 101 
1960 61 67 62 66 Virgin Islands 1957 114 12 82 103 — 3.9 
pest URL БО НУК. E | M EE MP 
Ar; ands n 
British Honduras 1957 94 19 13 18 — (S.A) 1959 103 43 86 108 
1960 94- 19 - 23 18 
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Table 14 [cont.] 


Table 14 [cont.] 


Unadjusted school 
enrolment ratios 


Adjusted school 
enrolment ratio 
first and second 


Unadjusted school 
enrolment ratios 


Adjusted school 
enrolment ratio 
first and second 


by level ee by level levels 
Academic Academic 
Country year Average Country year Average 
beginning annual beginning First Lu 
First Second and | Ratio Tate of First Second and | Ratio Tate of 
second ms second ofthe 
ratio ratio 
America, South Asia [cont.] 
Argentina 1957 69 29 51 п — Iraq . 1957 27 128 2 29 30 
1961 68 33 51 11 1961 41 22 40 55 164 
Bolivia . . . 1958 21 14 19 24 310 Israel 1957 96 30 18 98 
1961 53: 171 43 54 1961 78. "Ж! 11 89 —24 
Brazil 1957 42 15 34 46 3.6 Japan 1957 66 93 15 94 
1961 46 20 39 53 1961 58 104 72 90 —11 
British Guiana , 1957 84 15 66 16 1.6 Jordan 1957 БІ 585 46 58 
1961 85 24 70 81 1961 53-0087) 48 60 0.9 
Chile . 1957 10 29 58 73 0.7 Korea (Republic of). 1957 55 31 48 60 3.6 
1961 69 35 60 15 1961 63 35 55 69 
Colombia 1957 39 12 32 44 43 Kuwait . 1957 239 ү, 136 "45. *121 
1961 46 17 38 52 1961 55 62 57 7 
Ecuador . 1957 49 13 39 49 2.0 Laos . 1957 19 T 14 16 3.0 
1961 52 17 42 53 1961 21 2 16 18 
Falkland Islands 1957 METUS 50 63 0.8 Lebanon . 1957 61,0991. "48 *60 *3.9 
1961 A Rea 52 65 1961 67 30 56 70 
French Guiana . 1957 50 23 42 53 44 Macao 1957 83 43 170 95 — 10.2 
1961 56 33 50 63 1960 57 35 50 69 
Paraguay 1957 64 9 49 61 = Malaya 1957 56 19 47 59 
1961 64 11 49 61 (Federation of) 1961 57 239 50 63 17 
Pon c ue 1957 44 13 35 48 4.6 i 41 2 
1900 | $ 16 4 | 55 м зм 0 1s s 2 
Surinam , 1957 78 32 64 80 Nepal 1957 a 3 5 218 
1961 84 37 т 89 2л 1961 a DT 7 1% 
Uruguay 1957 63 36 54 68 North Borneo 1957 81 Ж б ЗЕ 29 1.0 
1961 65 *42 *58 *73 В 1961 45 10 35 44 
Venezuela . 1957 46 14 з 50 Pakistan . 1957 20 15 18 25 Xj 
1961 711 30 60 82 132 1960 22 16 20 26 
Asia Philippines . 1957 54 24 46 69 1.0 
1960 56 25 47 71 
Aden Colony 1957 20 42 27 31 
1961 25 63 36 42 1.9 Portuguese Timor . 1957 6 4 5 12.5 
Aden Protectorate . 1957 TY 17 8 9 1961 8 6 8 
1961 15 4 12 14 11.7 Qatar. 1957 500 17 21 31.6 
Afghanistan . 1957 4 0З 3 4 1961 2n 50 63 
1961 6 1 5 6 10.7 Ryukyu Islands. 1957 7! 86 80 100 5.8 
Bahrain . 11957 46 6 35 53 1961 96 103 98 123 
1961 60 14 46 69 Sarawak . 1957 42 12 33 41 5.6 
Brunei . 1957 54 12 42 45 1961 52 15 41 51 
1961 15 24 60 64 9.2 Saudi Arabia 1957 5 1 3 4 18.9 
1961 TE 6 8 
Burma , 1957 128 11 *23 *38 
1961 30 14 26 43 *3.1 Singapore 1957 62 32 55 69 3.4 
Cambodia 11957 35 3 26 33 1961 65 52 63 79 
1961 45 10 36 45 Syrian Arab . 1957 38 14 31 39 5.3 
Ceylon . . 1957 sea en 60 69 - Republic . 1961 44 22 38 48 
1961 ivt Ор. АЁ 64 14 2.0 Thailand 1957 56 9 43 54 2.2 
China (Taiwan) . 1957 59 30 51 64 1961 60 14 47 59 
1961 68 42 61 16 44 Turkey. 1957 36 12 29 40 5.5 
China (Mainland) 1957 42 12 34 43 1960 42 17 35 41 
1959 *58 *17 *46 *58 — *16.1 укн 1957 35 9 26 33 10.4 
epublic of) . 1961 53 16 39 49 
Сургив 1957 63 40 57 11 1.0 Үешеп zi 1958 5 .08 4 EX UE 
1961 59 59 59 74 1962 8 1 6 8 
Hong Kong . 1957 38 25 35 44 13.5 
1961 62 47 58 13 Europe 
i 57 201 26 28 x Д 
"on HUE T Me ae es Albania . 1957 Bo», 5| m a 
i 1957 9 28 35 д 91 14 66 90 
donesla ы EST A SEU EIS NR Andorra, 1057.| 54 1 42 | 53 0.9 
bme s a 1957 22 10 18 23 1961 65 и 55 
1961 30 15 25 31 dei 
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Table 14 [сови] Table 14 [cont] E 
Шол Echos" | Аааа school йарый Ыра | Adjusted sebo! 
" enrolment ratio n enrolment ratio 
Bess хела first aad second icr c first ad jenes 
level levels 
Academic Academic 
Country year A ew Country year Average 
beginning anual beginning E annual 
First Second and | Ratio Tate of First Second amd | Ratio rate of 
second ‘of the second othe 
ratio ratio 
Europe [cont.] Europe [cont.] 
Austria . 1957 62 54 61 7 *— 1.1 Switzerland!, 1956 70 63 68 78 = 
1961 60 *54 *58 *61 1959 68 68 68 78 
Belgium . 1957 68 94 16 95 2.1 United Kingdom 
1960 67 116 81 101 England and 1957 10 “95 18 84 —12 
Bulgaria . 1957 *12 *39 *62 *78 2.2 Wale . . . 1961 61 4105 75 80 
1961 771 46 68 85 Northern Ireland. 1957 79 77 78 90 1.6 
1961 69 112 83 96 
Czechoslovakia . 1957 360 91 10 81 24 Scotland . 1957 173 66 11 89 0.4 
1961 258 117 77 89 1960 68 79 12 90 
Denmark 1957 68 76 gt 89 — Yugoslavia . 1957 m 52 65 5.0 
1960 "n 7 71 89 1961 85 16 63 79 
The Faeroes 1957 80 46 69 86 3.6 
1961 87 63 19 99 Oceania 
Finland . 1957 61 74 69 87 = 
1960 59 95 69 87 American Samoa 1957 110 11 81 101 — 
France 1957 80 55 73 84 0.3 1960 118 17 81 101 
1961 70 87 74 85 Australia. 1957 83 74 81 93 —0.3 
1961 76 92 80 92 
Germany (Federal 1957 64 92 74 85 — 0.3 British Solomon 1957 35 02 24 30 8.1 
Republic of) . 1961 TL ^ i 73 84 Islands . 1961 47 0.8 33 41 
West Berlin 1957 44 104 62 72 —83 Cook Islands. 1957 100 16 16 88 1.9 
1961 35 62 44 51 1961 107 19 82 95 
Germany (Eastern) . 1957 59 56 58 73 — Fiji Islands . 1957 74 10 55 69 2.1 
1961 67 39 58 73 1961 79 16 60 75 
Gibraltar 1957 67 59 64 69 0.4 
1961 59 79 65 70 French Polynesia 1957 77 16 59 89 42 
Greece 1957 67 39 58 73 —14 1961 88 28 70 105 
1960 6 44 56 70 Gilbert and Ellice 1957 178. 19 51 66 4.9 
Islands 1961 94 п 69 80 
Hungary 1957 77 18 59 74 2.3 Guam 1957 94 43 18 98 1.5 
1961 82 23 65 81 1959 96 46 81 101 
Iceland . 1957 75 81 77 89 2.4 Nauru 1957 68 19 53 80 8.5 
1961 79 99 85 98 1961 82 52 74 11 
Ireland 1957 94 41 18 98 —1.4 New Caledonia . 1958 89 22 70 88 5.7 
1960 88 45 15 94 1961 102 235 83 104 
Italy . 1957 55 41 50 58 — 
1961 48 56 50 58 New Guinea 1957 39 1 28 38 — 0.7 
Liechtenstein 1957 81 53 13 110 —21 1961 37 2 27 37 
1961 69 63 67 101 New Hebrides 1961 61 24 50 68 . 
New Zealand 1957 90 58 81 93 — 0.3 
Luxembourg 1957 55 36 49 57 2.3 1961 83 70 80 92 
1960 60 38 53 61 Niue . 1957 82 12 63 13 2.9 
Malta and Gozo . 1957 110 25 83 96 — 0.3 1961 94 10 71 82 
1960 104 37 82 95 Pacific Islands . 1957 84 43 172 90 6.1 
Monaco . 1957 36 "7 49 61 2.0 1961 109 53 91 114 
1961 37 89 53 66 
Netherlands . 1957 70 88 15 94 —0.8 Papua 1957 44 2 32 44 Li 
1961 59 109 73 91 1961 49 3 34 46 
Norway . 1957 77. 59 71 89 *— 0.3 Tokelau Islands . 1957 125 — 83 96 —42 
1961 67 *78 *70 *88 1961 93 — 10 81 
Tonga 1957 89 50 78 90 3.2 
Poland 1957 "1 26 58 79 47 1961 99 62 88 102 
1961 7 41 70 95 Western Samoa . 1957 106 10 78 98 —17 
Portugal . 1957 51 20 41 56 3.5 1960 99 13 74 93 
1960 53 30 46 62 
Rumania. 1957 56 19 44 AT 6.7 U.S.S.R. 
1961 75 31 57 61 
Spain 1957 68 22 53 66 2.0 U.S.S.R. 1960 73 39 65 89 
1960 73 24 56 70 
Sweden . 1957 72 64 69 80 — 0.6 
1961 69 66 68 18 
————————.—————— 


3. Grades 1-5 only. 


4. Not including vocational education. 
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No enrolment ratios have been presented in this chapter 
in respect of education at the third level. Chapter III 
deals with the question in full, giving trends and ratios 
back to 1930. To continue the survey of secondary edu- 
cation, we may turn to the several components of this level. 

Table 15 gives the percentage distribution of enrolment 
at the second level by type of schools, i.e., general, voca- 
tional or teacher training, in sixteen selected countries, 
for the two school years under study. The purpose is to 
show the varying degrees of emphasis given by various 
countries to the expansion of these three branches of 
Secondary education. It may be seen that in 1951/58 
the proportion of students in general education varies 
from 25 to 86 per cent, the proportion in vocational schools 
varies from 3 to 52 per cent, and in teacher training schools 
from 1 to 26 per cent. In 1961/62, the range of the pro- 
portions is about the same: 25 per cent to 88 per cent 
in general education, 3 per cent to 51 per cent in vocational 
schools, and 1 per cent to 27 per cent in teacher training 
Schools. No real trend can be discerned from this table 
as variations in the three branches happened in all 
directions, Nevertheless, it may be noted that the pro- 
portion of students in teacher training decreased or 
remained unchanged in all but three of the sixteen 
countries, while the gains are often for general education. 
In countries where general and vocational education are 
usually given in the same schools, the enrolment data 


TABLE 15. Second level of education: rcentage distribution of 
enrolment by type of secondary school, 1 57/58 and 1961/62, for 16 
selected countries 


———M—————————— 


rmm Percentage of enrolment 
mic year. 5 
EY begin- (000%) | General ^ Vocational ‘Teacher 
ning education education training 
Argentina. . . 1957 505 25 52 23 
1961 595 25 51 24 
Bolivia: ur. 1957 46 18 20 2 
1961 64 19 14 1 
Brasil Е: 1957 931 15 17 8 
1961 | 1308 73 19 8 
поа 1957 77 82 7 п 
1961 175 84 1 5 
Czechoslovakia — . 1957 904 18 20 2 
1961 | 1244 79 20 H 
Fiji Islands . . 1957 4 86 9 5 
1961 1 88 8 4 
French Polynesia , | 1957 1 85 13 2 
1961 2 88 11 1 
Тий. У 1957 42 63 31 6 
1961 80 66 30 4 
Пау о 1957 | 1693 72 21 1 
1961 | 2389 14 21 5 
Korea(Republicof) | 1957 745 81 17 2 
1961 928 86 13 1 
New Guinea , . 1957 2 65 9 26 
1961 2 62 18 20 
Nigeria . . . 1957 91 16 21 
1961 201 83 3 14 
Panama . . . 1957 31 71 23 6 
1961 42 67 31 2 
Sweden . . . 1957 340 59 40 1 
1961 410 54 45 1 
United Arab 1957 501 82 13 5 
Republic . . 1961 597 15 21 4 
Upper Volta . . 1957 1 60 15 25 
1961 3 56 17 27 
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concerning vocational education refer only to separate 
vocational schools, and may represent just a small part 
of the amount of vocational education actually provided 
by the school system. In many countries, part or all of 
the teacher training is provided at post-secondary insti- 
tutions, enrolment at which is counted in the third level of 
education. These are important qualifications to bear 
in mind in regard to the distribution of second-level 
enrolment by branch. 


EXAMINATION RESULTS AND GRADUATES FROM 
SCHOOLS AT THE SECOND LEVEL 


The number of pupils successfully passing final examinations 
or receiving graduation certificates depends not only 
on the number of pupils enrolled and the duration of 
their courses, but also on the educational policies and 
practices of each country. Tables 16 to 18 provide figures 
on graduates for the three branches of second-level 
education. Statistics of graduates are still very meagre 
and not yet suited for international comparisons. However, 
their importance is considerable in the context of economic 
and social planning; in particular, studies on the supply 
and demand of manpower require reliable information 
on the numbers of secondary school graduates by special- 
ization. Such data are also needed for the planning of 
education at the third level. 

Table 16 presents results of examinations in general 
education at the second level, for all countries available, 
for the school years 1957/58 and 1960/61. Since some 
countries organize secondary general education in the 
form of two or more cycles, we distinguish in the table, 
whenever possible, between graduates from the full 
course of general education leading to university, and 
graduates from an intermediate stage not giving access 
to university. The table also contains information on 
the duration of studies and on the number of graduates by 
sex per 100,000 population. It will be noted that the 
number of graduates at intermediate stages of secondary 
education far exceeds in many countries the number of 
graduates from the complete course. The number of women 
раан is frequently less than half the total number 
‘or both sexes. Another fact which emerges is the increase 
from 1957/58 to 1960/61 of the number of graduates per 
100,000 population. Very often the output in 1960/61 
is two, three and even four times that in 1957/58. 

Table 17 provides examples for twelve selected countries 
of the distribution of their graduates from vocational 
education at the second level by main sectors of special- 
izations, i.e., technical and industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial, It is very difficult at the present time to 
compile international tables on vocational school graduates 
owing to the uneven coverage of the data and divergencies 
between national systems. gat it should be remembered 
here that in some countries general and vocational educa- 
tion are not sharply distinguished, so that the figures 
reported cover only a part of the vocational education 
provided in the whole school system. 

Table 18 gives figures for 1960/61 on all countries for 
which information is available, on the number of graduates 
from teacher training schools at the second level, by sex, 
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per 1,000 teachers in primary schools, and per 10,000 
pupils enrolled in primary schools, The table should 
simply be taken as illustrative, for the international 
comparability of the figures remains very precarious. 
For хаш teacher training is provided in some countries 
only at the second level of education, in others only at 
the third level, while in many it begins at the second and 
continues into the third level, Again, in some countries 


Tapte 16. General education at the second level: results of examinations, 


all primary school teachers are trained in teacher training 
schools at the second level, in other countries these schools 
also train secondary school teachers. However, at the 
national level it is most important to know the annual 
output of new teachers in order to plan for the extension 
of education and replacement of teachers leaving the 
profession. 


1957/58 and 1960/61. Number of students passing the final and other 


(intermediate) examinations or receiving diplomas or certificates 


"Total number of graduates 
‘Type of ы 
pi Fxssilaetiont 
Africa 
Акен EE UE еу 5 Final 1 1957 193 19 
1960 2 846 26 10 
Basutoland > . . . +» + + Final 5 1957 15 2 Hm 
1960 18 3 Tw 
Other 3 1957 160 25 “Т 
1960 264 39 E 
Bechuanaland. . . . + s + Final 5 1958 2 1 = 
1961 T 2 1 
Other 3 1958 62 19 6 
1961 65 20 8 
Congo (Brazzaville) . . . . . Final 1 1960 58 1 3 
Dahoméy . oi € - + s 6 4 Final 1 1957 49 3 ant 
1960 64 1 3 0 
Other 4 1957 117 eee 1 n 
1960 454 95 23 5 
Ethiopia «b a se p aos Final 4 1960 192 6 1 0 
Guinea 41: ж NL Ais on F Final 8 1960 54 eile 2 one 
Other 5 1960 305 ud 10 m 
Kenya: . > ton тую Ge || Final 6 1957 11 33 1 0 
| 1960 103 45 1 1 
Other 4 1957 1159 425 16 6 
1960 1936 632 24 8 
Madagascar. . . «s. s os . Final 1 1957 151 A 3 GOL 
1960 266 5 E 
Other 4 1957 635 13 
1960 2206 4l 
Malt: amet p RUE т Final 7 1960 42 1 . 
Other 4 1960 221 5 
Mauritania. . 6 1 0. s e e Final 7 1957 4 1 
1959 7 1 
Other 4 1957 49 8 
1959 46 T 
Mauritius and dependencies . . . Final 1 1957 198 we 33 oe 
1960 333 59 51 9 
Other 5 1957 1383 nes 229 sae 
1960 2344 458 357 10 
NE m «ЖЕ usus dimus Final 7 1957 15 1 
1960 9 0 
Other 4 1957 35 1 
1960 62 2 


1. The concepts used for the classification of the examinations or 
diplomas into the two broad cate, ories, ‘final’ and ‘other’, given 
in this column, are as follows: (9) Final. ‘The examination or aip ma 
sanctioning the end of general education at the second level, and 
which gives access to a university or an equivalent degree-granting 
institution, e.g., the baccalauréat in France, the Upper Secondary 
Certificate in the United Arab Republic, the bachillerato in Mexico, 
the General Certificate of Education, Advanced Level, in England 
and Wales, and the Secondary School Leaving Certificate in 
Australia. (b) Other. The examinations passed or diploma granted, 
signifying the completion of the first cycle or an intermediate stage 
of general education at the second level, but which does not give 
access to a university or an equivalent degree-granting institution; 


е.д., the brevet d'études in France, the Lower ET School 
Leaving Certificate in the United Arab Republic, School Certificate 
(ciclo basico) in Mexico, the General Certificate of Education, Ordinary 
Level, in England and Wales, and the Intermediate Certificate in 
Australia. 

This column proves information on the number of years of general 
(academic) education at the second level which, according to the 
country, is normally required for the completion of the full course, 
the first cycle or another intermediate stage. The duration of study is 
given irrespective of the number of years spent in education at the 
first level, and therefore comparisons between countries must only 
be made subject to this reservation. 


z 
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‘Table 16 [cont.] 


5 7 Number of graduates 
Duration of studies " Total number of graduates 5 
Country e: ype ot ү е ОЗА муа cs year gn per 100,000 population 
(years) МЕ Е МЕ Е 
Africa [cont.] 
цена a nae e Final 7-8 1957 1718 5 T 
1960 2181 6 bab 
Other 5-6 1957 2552 ais 8 ae 
1960 3 503 430 10 1 
Northern Rhodesia? . . , ,. , Final 63 1957 10 — 0 — 
1960 18 — 1 — 
Other 4i 1957 123 4 4 0 
1960 113 17 4 H 
Nyasaland? 7 = e Final 6 1958 
1960 6 0 
Other 4 1958 84 3 
1960 126 4 
Sierra Leone . . Jo Final 7 1958 34 2 
1960 102 4 
Other 5 1958 175 8 
1960 439 eae 18 
Somalia dl ig Se NE Hm Final 7-8 1957 16 — 1 — 
1960 53 — 3 — 
Other 3-4 1957 152 — 8 — 
1960 322 29 16 1 
South Africae M CN Final 5 1960 17 832 7 953 113 50 
Southern Rhodesia® . . , , . Other 4 1957 73 16 2 0 
1960 260 13 7 0 
Swaziland oe cpt; “ape! але Final 5 1957 21 9 
1960 17 7 
Other 3 1957 85 36 
1960 184 71 
Пои Н TOI. Final T 1958 33 3 
1960 44 3 
Other 4 1958 136 . 12 
1960 157 227 1 
е urs Final 6 1957 = or Se — 
1960 30 1 0 0 
Other 4 1957 650 15 10 1 
1960 938 148 14 2 
United Arab Republic . . . . Final 6 1957 28 157 4472 116 18 
1960 34 750 6 368 134 25 
Other 3 1957 12531 15 703 300 65 
1960 51 896 13 727 200 53 
дарара DN „ыы ce Ей Final 6 1957 
1960 12 2 4 1 
Other 4 1957 113 33 38 п 
1960 131 38 42 12 
America, North 
Ад баз л. "єк Gea Rr Final 7 1957 8 5 15 9 
| 1960 6 3 11 6 
Other 5 1957 53 17 96 31 
1960 87 48 161 89 
Conta Rican 5.94 os VOY x Final 5 1957 1458 141 141 12 
1960 1 638 769 140 66 
А Final 5 1960 804 172 31 Я 
Other 3 1960 2 663 1079 102 41 
Guatemal ue V 3 3 Final 5 1957 294 13 9 0 
1960 669 88 18 2 
Honduras 3: ы оар Final 5-6 1957 273 50 16 3 
1960 453 65 25 4 
Јашајсат ИБИ У +. unes Final 6 1957 182 dent п 
1960 237 rae 15 
Other 4 1957 887 $e 56 
{ 1960 1178 ek (Bedell RN 
Puerto Ricot (ies eot Final 4 1957 12 006 6 537 531 289 
1959 14 337 7949 617 342 
3. Data refer to African education only. 4. Including secondary vocational education. 
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Table 16 [cont.] 


i Е Number of graduates 
Duration of studies A Total number of graduates H 
Country M et iS at the mà level? ORIS year per 100,000 population 
‘i MF F MF F 
America, North [cont.] 
St, Vincent. UE MAn e Gee Final 7 1957 15 5 18 6 
1960 9 3 11 4 
Other 5 1957 Ti 29 94 35 
1960 77 34 96 34 
United States of America! . . . Final 4-6 1957 1505 900 780 400 876 454 
1959 1 860 000 960 000 1046 540 
America, South 
Argentinon УС Е Final 5-7 1957 11 495 2694 58 14 
1960 13 299 3 437 66 17 
Brasil 2 eee Жүй > Final $ 1957 17 490 4301 27 T 
1960 23 025 6411 32 9 
Other 4 1957 14 895 39 921 117 63 
1960 98 344 52 358 139 74 
Ecuador ОСС. г Final 6 1957 2 423 737 62 19 
1960 3 069 853 71 20 
Asia 
Cambodia, ito aes We s Final 7 1957 28 А09 1 
1960 137 gars 3 
Other 4 1957 457 ote 10 
1960 1346 Pu 27 
China (Taiwan) ...... Final 6 1957 11 329 3517 119 
1960 14 706 4711 139 
Other 3 1957 34 670 12 440 365 
1960 41 842 16 168 394 
India. 4, ЗБЕ. SO. Final TE 1956 466 764 83 046 118 
1958 530 136 92 818 129 
Other 597 1956 975 814 197641 248 
1958 1162 899 244500 283 
Indonesia мы ‚И „ NU Final m 1957 12 703 ES 15 
1960 19 955 ANM 21 
Other se. 1957 45 627 sen 52 
1960 13 916 ET 79 oe 
афи Final 5 1957 1199 1391 123 22 
1960 5 862 1373 88 21 
Other 3 1957 13 806 2472 218 39 
1960 20714 4 360 313 66 
ж eee ыз ёс а Final 4 1957 2 758 aren 142 
1960 3 558 ЗЕЯ 168 ЖЕ 
Japan’ cor OP Tes юке © Final 6 1957 444 038 214 910 489 237 
1960 556 289 284 058 597 305 
Other 3 1957 1997931 982 428 2 202 1083 
1960 1 770 483 873 074 1 899 937 
order he ма ia mE cre DAR. us Final 5 1959 4055 652 248 40 
Other 3 1959 6 152 1253 316 T1 
Korea (Republic of) . . . . . Final 6 1957 51 200 c.. 226 wie 
1960 54773 222 
Other 3 1957 152 940 675 
1960 134 735 546 
Malaya (Federation of) . . . . Final 7 1957 107 2 
1960 513 1 
Other 5 1957 6 442 А 103 
1960 9 278 En 134 
Pakistan, D rom Ree eS TuS ess Final 5 1957 60 950 5 526 70 6 
1960 80 376 9642 87 10 
Singupore, «Wid eo al wo RM. Ae Final 6 1957 1318 464 95 32 
1960 2277 831 139 51 
Other 34 1957 5152 1829 356 126 
1960 8170 3014 500 184 
Syrian Arab Republic . . . - Final 6 1958 3717 704 87 16 
1960 5 976 1 058 131 23 
Other 3 1958 9 060 1947 212 45 
1960 14 539 3 594 318 79 
(Turkey sey as Rave ue T сер us Final 6 1957 7470 1708 29 т 
1960 10 900 3 036 39 11 
Other 3 1957 28 604 1 909 112 31 
1960 43 454 12327 157 44 
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Table 16 [cont.] : 


r P 3 Number of graduates 
x T nui iduates. 
County ра | Repond evas | Academie year | Terent per 100,000 population - 
(years) MF F MF F 
Asia [cont.] 
Viet-Nam (Republic of) . . . . Final 1 1957 1307 Vis 10 
1960 4 082 605 29 4 
Other 4 1957 9 265 m 14 
1960. 21 900 6 308 155 45 
Europe 
Albania. „75 ОСУ Final 4 1957 358 B 24 
1960 937 m 58 
Austria; 0. of & A Final 8 1957 6 166 2387 88 34 
1960 17519 2870 107 Al 
Belgium, | 3s Uf иа МЕ Final 6 1957 10 403 2678 116 30 
1959 11 254 3178 124 35 
Bulpüra А О" Final 4 1957 18 530 . 242 
1960 25 309 322 
Czechoslovakia . . . . e € Final 1 1957 22 984 172 
1959 33 017 243 
Denmark 5 2 2 4.5057 Final ve» 1957 3 682 1649 82 37 
1960 4443 1947 97 43 
Finland) nU LOS. ws e Final 8 1957 6183 3510 143 81 
1960 8413 4 733 190 107 
Other 5 1957 17143 Do 396 
1960 22 921 517 . 
Эй $ VA os wx 5 Final 7 1957 48 982 11 52 
1960 61 498 135 65 
Other 4 1957 109 855 248 138 
1960 169 330 371 204 
Germany (Federal Republic of). . Final 9 1957 39 807 11 26 
1960 52 069 98 35 
Other 6 1957 92 561 180 100 
1960 87 372 164 90 
West Berlin’: e s ee eoa Final 9 1958 4 008 180 69 
1960 3652 166 69 
Other 6 1958 6811 307 175 
1960 6717 305 115 
Germany (Eastern) . . . . « Final 4 1957 19125 109 
1959 17751 103 
Other 2 1957 30 538 114 " 
1959 50 398 291 
Gres ИА a a COUR ET, Final 6 1957 20122 8 822 249 109 
1960 19 816 9077 238 109 
Hungary «ees we e 5 Final 4 1957 13 259 6 347 135 65 
1960 17121 10 586 171 106 
Ireland! т Л we uos Че: > Final 5 1957 5 961 2 853 207 99 
1960 7 846 3818 277 135 
Other 3 1957 11 716 6 593 406 299 
1960 14 150 7 988 499 282 
тыу СО ИА oe, eas Final 8 1957 29 701 8 556 61 18 
1959 32 007 9 693 65 20 
Other 3 1957 228 219 95 850 468 197 
1959 290 154 123 360 588 250 
Luxembourg | n0 4 2 x 5 03 Final 6-7 1957 307 11 100 23 
1960 364 11 116 35 
Nethedande 6. 2) 2 fM % Final 5-6 1957 12944 4 124 117 43 
1960 16 413 6 087 143 53 
Norway, NN у E s Final 5 1957 4522 1861 129 53 
1960 5119 2024 145 51 
Other 3 1957 8 722 4231 250 121 
1960 12 825 6210 358 173 
Розӣ „Мы E LIT Final 4 1957 34 249 18 345 121 65 
1960 45 080 25 449 152 86 
Portugal: о 942 ЗИВ ИШ, Final 1 1957 3110 36 
1960 3917 1408 44 16 
Other 5 1957 6 695 vr 77 
f 1960 9073 4587 103 52 
Болаша . ЧОСТ MV I Final 4 1957 10191 Be 57 
1960 46 550 253 
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Table 16 [cont-] 


" Number of graduates 
Duration of studies ‘Total number of graduates 
Country ‘Type of $ | Academic year per 100,000 population 
y наї at у level: beginning —À2—— —; | —r m 
Europe [cont.] 
Spain Final 6 1957 12 901 5 003 44 17 
1959 12 888 6 429 43 21 
Other 4 1957 43 243 16 668 146 56 
1959 53 751 21 845 119 73 
Sweden . Final 1957 7 866 3615 107 49 
1960 10 623 5 087 142 68 
Other 1957 20 463 10 843 278 147 
1960 32 934 17 185 440 230 
United Kingdom 
England and Wales Final 1-8 1957 31 900 11300 TU 25 
1960 43 300 15 700 94 34 
Other 5-6 1957 47 100 26 100 105 58 
1960 61 800 34 100 135 74 
Northern Ireland Final 5 1951 2554 1212 182 86 
1960 2969 1524 209 107 
Other 3 1957 4131 2 062 294 147 
1960 6077 3140 421 221 
Scotland . Final 4-6 1957 8 720 vsi 168 ‘ive 
1960 9 856 4878 189 92 
Yugoslavia . Final 4 1957 14 060 6 330 19 35 
1960 16 446 1185 89 42 
Осеата 
Australia Final 4-6 1957 18 295 7 892 190 
1960 26 614 11 570 260 
Fiji Islands Final 6 1957 12 * 3 
1960 54 : 14 
Other 4 1957 157 . 44 
1960 200 asá 51 
New Zealand exl s Final 4-6 1957 6 002 pen 269 
1960 7 460 2105 315 
Other 34 1957 10 290 5017 462 


"TABLE 17. Vocational education at the second level: 


for 12 selected countries 


number of diplomas or certificates granted classified in broad categories of specialization, 1960/61, 


Field of study 
Country Sex Total Technical and 
industrial Agriculture Commerce Fine arts Domestic Other 
studies science 

Austria. . s. .', MF 3661 1510 220 1550 — 381 — 
Bulgaria . 5 MF 10 603 5 039 2 505 1138 216 = 1705 
China (Taiwan), ME 20 612 3524 5 633 8 782 — 1687 986 
F 6 042 38 486 3 436 — 1687 395 

Denmark MF 21 787 1 858 — 19144 — — 785 
E 9907 20 — 9871 — — 16 

Ecuador . . e € MF 1282 13 3 941 19 241 5 
F 1008 — — 158 4 241 5 

France! , МЕ 2130 166 93 645 Я 35 969 tos — 552 
Greece . МЕ 10 963 6199 698 155 353 1113 1845 
F 2 858 165 16 330 201 1113 1033 

Hungary MF 7418 3 794 744 2655 285 — — 
Е 3366 „ 809 180 2196 181 — — 

Indi! su Ро: ME 84 325 42 998 6 039 32 610 — — 2618 
F 15 124 9 449 84 4411 — 1180 

Japan MF 3719917 80 893 62 588 152 375 75 448 6 693 
Е 148 874 136 10 004 61 734 15 448 952 

Turkey. > - > MF 19 522 14 592 184 155 — 3 295 
F 4942 3 081 102 236 — 1482 

United Arab Republic MF 23 175 8771 4841 7103 — 1860 — 
Е nn se m 2530 — 1860 — 


3. Data refer to 1958/59. 
4. Fine arts are included with ‘Other’. 


1. Data refer to 1959/60. 


2. Not including either agriculture or fine arts, for which data are 


not available. 
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TABLE 18. Number of graduates from teacher training schools 


at the second level of education, 1960/61 Table 18 [cont.] 
Total number Graduates per | Graduates per E Total number Graduates per | Graduates per 
борку of graduates 1,000 teachers | 10,000 pupils босану of graduates 1,000 Re 10000 тин 
ME F gc ceo MF F schools schools 
Africa Europe [cont.] 
Basutoland 138 55 10 Netherlands? . 2 339 2 339 56 16 
Bechuanaland . 36 31 10 Norway 2 405 1 516 130 56 
Dahomey 91 42 10 Poland . 12 799 9 694 87 26 
Ghana . 1430 189 130 Portugal = 2049 1640 19 23 
Madagascar 442 69 10 Rumania . . . 871 er 9 4 
Mauritius 118 61 38 11 Spain? . 8 822 5923 89 24 
У р 40 E aes 15 Sweden # а= 2 336 2 002 ate 29 
Northern Rhodesia? 318 94 56 п Yugoslavia . . 4397 2854 52 | 16 
Nyasaland? 96 os 14 3 | 
Sierra Leone 104 43 12 Oceania 
Southern Rhodesia? 981 323 16 22 Fiji Islands . . 125 50 57 16 
Swaziland . à 31 yis 33 9 estern Samoa . 52 s. 67 20 
Uganda 837 РЕК 48 16 
Zanzibar 51 17 15 26 U.S.S.R. 
America, North U.S.S.R.* 51 900 „<> 41 17 
Cuba . . 1 386 1312 56 12 
El Salvador 846 556 97 28 AOE a 
Guatemala? 1083 471 11 37 
Нолана, spay ese Ts B EDUCATION AT THE THIRD LEVEL 
America, South Chapter III is devoted to a study of the evolution of 
Argentina 20700 18789 160 13 education at the third level since 1930. Here, therefore, 
Brazil ; 22739 21661 101 30 we are restricted to a few aspects as they stood in the 
Chile 1500 969 eus 13 school years 1957/58 and 1960/61. 
Mox 3 Hs 2i 45 Table 19 gives, for twenty-one selected countries, the 
rau percentage distribution of full-time students enrolled at 
Asia the third level, by field of study. The aim of this compilation 
1 is to show the different emphasis given to the various 
раси : 2266 E m fields of study by various countries. Although the 
China (Taiwan) 3203 1193 77 17 Unesco definition of field of study! has generally been 
Хайа... 49339 12110 67 15 followed by countries reporting statistics, some variation 
Taronga; ) Hi 13° 1034 n e in emphasis may still be due to the national organization 
a and classification of higher education. The type of distri- 
Korea (Republic of) 3 620 he 58 10 bution of enrolments appears to be related to the stage 
Kowait е: 17 17 п 6 of economic development of the country concerned. In 
ЖУЛУУ 2416 62 53 developed countries we tend to find a concentration of 
Syrian Arab C students in natural sciences and engineering, while in 
Republic 874 266 84 18 developing countries there are relatively more students 
тк 4362 1279 12 15 in humanities and law. Humanities, education, social 
i Sciences, natural sciences and engineering are the fields 
(Republic of) 1344 330 55 п 5 g 8 i 
of study where enrolment increased more often in the 
Europe рта де countries; law and medical sciences are the 
‘Albania 732 85 29 branches which decreased more often, while fine arts and 
Austria . 1378 984 42 19 agriculture maintained in most cases the same percentages 
Belgians s 2231 *87 39 in the two periods. 
garia 912 CD. 44 18 PU : ч 
Сека vaak 3073 а 23 Summary data on full-time students and their per 
centage distribution by field of study are presented for 
Finland 620 328 30 11 eighty-two countries in Table 20, These eighty-two 
apes à 14 du ij e 25 countries make up about 37 per cent of the total enrolment 
на! wa 26014 22734 130 єй of both full-time and part-time students at the third 
Luxembourg 54 29 147 16 level of education. The table does not include the U.S.S.R. 


1. Data refer to public education only. 


2. Data refer to African education only. 


3. Data refer to 1959/60. 
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or the U.S.A., which together accounted for about 48 
per cent of the world total enrolment. The trend analysis 


1, See ‘Style Conventions’. 
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"TABLE 19. Full-time students at the third level of education, and their percentage distribution by field of study, around 1957/58 and 1961/62, 
for 21 selected countries 


Герая Percentage distribution by field of study 

Су усак аге Sobi "Natura Medical NS. 

beginning Humanities Education Finearts Law одос peasy Engineering засн Agriculture "ens а 
Algeria . . . 1957 4815 25 — — 32 — 123 iw 20 — — 
1960 1248 28 — = 24 — 127 кыз 21 = — 
Argentina. . . 1957 159 311 4 3 5 37 8 7 9 26 1 — 
1961 189 714 10 2 3 22 15 8 12 26 2 — 
Australia? ©. 1957 62 960 20 19 4 3 11 9 19 12 3 — 
1961 94 134 19 18 4 3 12 9 19 10 3 3 
Brazil’; 4 1957 19 505 9 6 5 27 13 3 11 23 3 — 
1961 101 581 11 6 5 24 16 4 11 20 3 — 
Canada. . . 1951 86 154 39 1 1 3 8 8 16 10 3 5 
1961 128 894 41 1 1 2 8 10 11 1 3 6 
Czechoslovakia? . 1959 T1108 1 25 2 3 T 1 39 12 10 — 
1961 110 656 2 29 2 2 1 2 36 10 10 — 
Ecuador . . . 1957 6 646 5 9 3 19 1 6 4 31 6 — 
1961 10 323 4 8 5 16 13 5 21 23 5 — 
Fiji Islands . . 1957 424 — — — 95 5 — 
1961 408 1 4 — — — — 2 85 8 — 
Germany (Federal 1957 199 513 16 9 3 9 10 10 31 10 2 0 
Republicof) . 1961 288 382 18 13 2 6 9 п 27 12 2 — 
Ghanah*. . . 1957 2163 8 63 2 — 10 5 6 2 4 — 
1960 2 786 8 59 1 2 6 5 12 2 4 1 
ы”, = >. 1957 423 301 654 5 i 5 16 1 1 2 
1959 552 169 $54 1, 1 5 14 7 1 3 2 
Ttaly; ^ ide ж 1957 154 638 16 4 2 20 21 10 15 2 0 
1961 205 997 18 5 2 15 26 10 п 1 0 
Japan . 1958 538 930 14 12 2 10 26 13 12 5 3 
1961 649 809 14 1 2 8 27 14 13 5 3 
Jamaica . . . 1958 622 35 5 — — — — 34 — — 
1961 1146 31 4 — — 16 — 23 — 1 
Nicaragua. . . 1957 912 — = — 32 — 17 151 — — 
1961 1607 — 10 = 23 20 13 "33 1 — 
Norway 1957 6 393 27 1 2 8 5 16 19 16 6 — 
1961 10 983 31 5 1 1 4 20 16 12 4 — 
Panama. . . 1957 2707 23 9 6 6 22 8 6 17 3 — 
1960 3 805 26 10 6 6 18 8 7 15 4 — 
Syrian Arab 1957 7892 36 3 — 39 2 9 2 9 — — 
Republic . . 1961 19 415 21 2 1 39 14 6 5 5 1 — 
Uganda . . . 1957 697 33 10 3 — — 31 — 13 10 — 
1961 951 28 25 3 — — 21 — 16 T — 
United Arab 1957 82 843 21 7 sal 19 23 3 °10 10 6 — 
Republic^? — . 1961 114 619 14 8 Lal 12 24 5 914 9 13 — 
Venezuela . . 1957 10 616 5 3 4 15 19 — 19 32 3 — 
1960 26 477 8 8 3 15 21 2 18 20 4 1 

DOE NE e Ic а OO ETE — 


1. Engineering is included in natural sciences. 

2. Full and part-time students, including correspondence courses. 
3. Full and part-time students. 

4, Not vetu the Institute of Public Administration. 

5. Not including intermediate colleges. 

6. Natural sciences are included in humanities. 


in Chapter III has necessarily been shown in a more 
condensed form, but it may usefully be examined as 
supplementary and independent evidence on the same 
topic. 

d considering student enrolment at the third level of 
education, one factor which must be borne in mind is 
that about 250,000 students, or nearly 2 per cent of the 
world's students at this level in 1961/62, are enrolled in 
institutions outside their home countries. Table 21 gives 
summary data on the foreign students in thirty-one 
countries, by field of study in 1961/62. Data for these 
thirty-one countries represent about 66 per cent of the total 
number of foreign students in all countries. It will be seen 


7. Natural sciences are included with medical sciences, 

8. Not including either the American University at Cairo, data for 
which are not available, or al-Azhar University which enrols pupils 
at all levels. 

9. Architecture is included with engineering. 


from these figures that the larger proportions of foreign 
students are enrolled in engineering and humanities, 
which together with those enrolled in medical, natural 
and social sciences, account for about 83 per cent of the 
165,014 foreign students in these thirty-one host countries 
in 1961/62. 

Table 22 shows, for forty-two selected countries, foreign 
students as a percentage of total enrolment at the third 
level. For the host country, the number of foreign students 
may represent a substantial proportion of all students 
enrolled in their institutions of higher education. In 
1961/62, this proportion was 11 per cent in France, 7.2 per 
cent in the Federal Republic of Germany, 21.3 per cent 
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TABLE 20. Third level of education: full-time students by field 
of study, 1961/62, for 82 selected countries 


" Student. Percentage 

дА enrolment distribution 
All fields 5 039 973 100.0 
Engineering . 901 493 17.9 
Humanities . 846 333 16.8 
Social sciences 803 987 15.9 
Medical sciences 650 126 12.9 
Education 566 634 11.2 
Natural sciences 443 436 8.8 
Laws v X. v VERS 411 106 8.2 
Agriculture. . . 4. Ж 231 435 4.6 
Einer. 5. о Е 127 150 2.5 
Notspecified . . . . . 58 273 1.2 


TABLE 21, Third level of education: foreign students by field 
of study, 1961/62 


Field of study Foreign students Bede 
All fields 165 014 100.0 
Engineering. . . . . . 31 532 19.1 
Humanities! 8. ab rue ee eae 31 420 19.0 
Medical sciences . . . . 26 928 16.3 
Natural sciences . . . . 24 418 14.8 
Social sciences . . . . . 23 437 14.2 
Law 4 . 9*4. 4 9 832 6.0 
Education 5196 3.2 
Agriculture . 4 896 3.0 
Not specified TI EY 3 166 2.3 
Bine:arte A „л ЖЫШ 3529 2.1 


in Ireland, 32.5 per cent in Switzerland, 6.9 per cent in 
the United Arab Republic, and 9.8 per cent in the United 
Kingdom. On the other hand, the United States of America 
receives the largest number of foreign students, but these 
make up only 1.5 per cent of the total national enrolment. 
Further trend figures on foreign students will be found 
in Chapter IIT. 


GRADUATES FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The statistical coverage of data on graduates is not as 
complete as that on enrolment. Many countries report 
only partially on this point. At the international level, 
comparisons are rendered difficult because of differences 
between countries in the organization of higher education, 
in examination patterns and terminology for awards 
as well as in the reporting of statistics. The data may 
be incomplete on account of the number of institutions 
covered, e.g., only for public institutions or only for univer- 
sities, or on account of the types of degrees or diplomas 
covered, e.g., only first degrees and diplomas. 

With these qualifications, it is estimated that in 1960/61 
some 2 million students graduated from institutions of 
higher learning. Table 23 shows the percentage distri- 
bution by field of study of 1,100,000 graduates in seventy- 
four countries for which data were available in 1960/61. 
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TABLE 22. Foreign students enrolled at the third level 
of education, 1957/58 and 1961/62, for 42 selected countries 


1957/58 1961/62 

Foreign Foreign 
у Total ^ Foreign Babes rer колны а 
enrolment students percentage|enrolment students percentage 
of tot of total 
Argentina. 159 311 "t СД 189714 8777 4.6 
Australia . . 63000 2777 44 94000 5639 6.0 
Belgium . . 44331 2011 4,5 55 848 3133 56 
Bulgariat. . 32 560 429 1.3 61 444 562 0.9 
Cambodia . 511 112 21.9 881 68 37.7 
Canada! . . 86 754 5364 6.2 128894 7900 6,1 
сы... 12 456 166 13 14 509 244 11 
China (Rep. of) 25 619 70 03 38 403 149 04 
Colombia. . 15 971 351 22 26 639 559 21 
Czechoslovakia 71555 1414 18 113394 2138 24 
Denmark. . |?»520554 3331 21,6 21140 403 1.5 
Dominican Rep. 4 034 116 2.9 4 086 25 0.6 
Ecuador . . 6 451 253 3.9 10323 290 2.8 
Fijilslands . 418 64 15.3 421 100 23.4 
Finland . . 18 082 100 0.6 26 849 115 0.4 
France . . | 4180634 417176 19.5 269108 29581 11.0 
German; 

(Fed. Жор). 222 559 14318 6.5 314 430 22515 7.2 
Greece. . *25 098 5669 2,7 29 894 871 2:9 
Hungary. . 24 013 1901 0.8 34 526 302 0.9 
India: 5 769 468 3516 0.5 |61028 660 % 976 0.3 
Ireland . . 78019 71495 718.6 11397 2428 213 
Tae su 154638 2209 14 $191 790 72572 1.3 
Netherlands : 32565 1364 4.2 43 937 1155 2.6 
New Zealand . 15 181 359 2.4 22 809 590 2.6 
Norway . . 58300 5*187 5*2.3 10 983 221 2, 
Pakistan. . 90 441 126 01 129 681 472 0.4 
Poland . . | 162680 931 0.6 172 354 648 0.4 
Portugal . . 321219 9116 20.5 25 536 125 0.5 
Puerto Rico . 20 243 53 0.3 28 672 278 1.0 
Rumania. . 563 208 5953 515 83 749 692 0.8 
Sierra Leone . 281 132 47.0 388 204 52,5 
Spalt, ta) Fp 10552 3545 41 82712 2198 2.7 
Switzerland . 17688 5382 304 23437 1609 32.5 
Sweden . . 230 113 ?980 23.3 40 184 n NE 
Syrian Arab 

Republic. 7892 1359 17.2 16854 3235 19.2 
Tuniia . . 1503 6805 45.6 2 338 368 15.7 
Turkey . . 42060 1461 3.5 170629 2635 3.7 
U.S.S.R. . . |2110860 11266 0.5 aif ЛОСЯ 
United Arab 

Republic 5101224 54916 54.9 114 619 7895 6.9 
United 

Kingdom? , 98532 10889 11.1 136191 13385 9.8 
United States 

of America. |3 047 373 43391 1.4 13860643 58086 1.5 
Yugoslavia . 82 882 513 0.6 158 010 868 0.5 
pa АЕ S T ee 


. Full-time students only. 
. University of Chile pad 

. 1958/59. 

wee only, including the University of Algiers. 
. 1960/61. 

- Not including teacher training and Saint Patrick's College. 

„ University students ошу. 


рз юго 


Tt will be noticed that the largest single percentage 
occurred in social sciences with 23.7 per cent. A direct 
comparison of the distribution of graduates with the 


TABLE 23. Third level of education: graduates by field of study, 
around 1960/61, for 74 selected countries 


н Number of graduates Percentage 

Field of study (00059). distribution 
All без» . . . . 1103 100.0 
Social sciences . . . 261 23.1 
Education . . . . 180 16.3 
Humanities, . . . 169 15.3 
Engineering. . . . 149 13.5 
Natural sciences . . 107 9.7 
Medical sciences . . 93 8.4 
Тай. oath se Mur 59 5.4 
Fine arts . . . . 39 3.5 
Agriculture, . . . 34 3.1 
Not specified . . . 12 1.1 


p 


Taste 24, Higher education: ranking of enrolment and graduates 
by field of study 


Percentage distribution 


Field of study 


Enrolment (ranking) Graduates (ranking) 
Engineering 11.9 (1) 13.5 (4 
Humanities . 16.8 (2) 15.3 (3, 
Social sciences . 15.9 (3 23.1 (L 
Medical sciences 12.9 (4 8.4 (6 
Education 11. (5, 16.3 (2 
Natural sciences 8.8 (6 9.7 (5; 
aw) sae a 8.2 (7 5.4 (6 
Agriculture . 4.6 (8) 3.1 (9 
Fine arts 2.5 (9) 3.5 (8 


eee 


distribution of enrolment (Table 20) is not appropriate. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to put them together and 
observe the ranking of fields of study in both series (see 
Table 24). 

While engineering is ranked first in enrolment, it is 
only fourth in graduates; social sciences, ranked third 
in enrolment, gets first place in graduates; and education, 
ranked fifth in enrolment, holds second place in graduates. 

Table 25 gives, for twenty-two selected countries, the 
percentage distribution of their graduates by field of study 
in the years 1957/58 and 1960/61. The table illustrates 
the varying emphasis placed on each field of study by 
different countries. It is again interesting to compare for 
individual countries the distribution of graduates with 
the distribution of enrolment (Table 19), although some 
countries are included in one table but not in the other. 
Over the period 1957/58, to 1960/61, as can be observed 
in Table 25, percentages of graduates for individual 
countries increased more often in humanities, social 
sciences, natural sciences and engineering; percentages 
decreased more often in law and medical sciences; they 
remained unchanged more often in fine arts and agri- 
culture. Education shows the same number of increases 
and decreases. 

As already stated, figures on graduates are not fully 
comparable between countries and this should be kept 
in mind when using the figures on the number of graduates 
per 100,000 population presented in Table 26, for fifty- 
seven countries with data available for 1957/58 and 1960/61. 
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Aside from factors of non-comparability, the figures make 
evident the great disparity of output from institutions 
of higher education in the different countries, The United 
States is in the lead with 268 graduates per 100,000 
population. Other countries with a large output are 
Canada with 128, Japan with 165, Belgium with 119, 
the Netherlands with 150, England and Wales with 133, 
Scotland with 140, and the U.S.S.R. with 163. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 


The difficulties and complexities which arise when attempt- 
ing an international comparison on the subject of edu- 
cational expenditure have already been discussed in the 
preceding volumes of the World Survey of Education. 

The various possibilities of expressing some international 
comparison for educational expenditure are constantly 
hampered by the diversities in the coverage of data 
between the different countries and also the frequent 
incompleteness of data reported. 

However, whilst bearing in mind the many limitations 
of comparability of the data, Table 28 gives some indi- 
cation for seventy-two countries of the educational expen- 
diture per inhabitant, the gross national product (or 
national income) per inhabitant and the reported edu- 
cational expenditure as a percentage of the gross national 
product (or national income). As the data per inhabitant 
are given in units of national currency, the equivalent 
United States dollar rates of exchange have been indicated 
in the last column but these rates should be applied with 
the greatest reserve for they do not, of course, give an 
accurate indication of comparative purchasing power. 

For three-quarters of the countries in this table, where 
it is known that capital expenditure is included in the 
total expenditure on education (as reported), the pro- 
portion of gross national product represented by public 
expenditure on education ranges from 0.5 per cent to 
6.8 per cent with a median percentage of 3.5. Amongst 
five countries in Africa, the range is from 3.2 per cent 
to 4.4 per cent with the median at 3.6 per cent. Amongst 
fifteen countries in North and South America, the range 
is from 1.4 per cent to 6.8 per cent with the median at 
3.0 per cent. Amongst fourteen countries in Asia, the 
range is from 1.2 per cent to 5.9 per cent with the median 
at 3.2 per cent. Amongst twenty countries in Europe and 
Oceania the range is from 0.5 per cent to 5.3 per cent 
with the median at 3.4 per cent, and the U.S.S.R. shows 
a percentage of 5.8. It should be noted that, if the necessary 
elements of data had been available for more countries, 
these median percentages (based on restricted numbers 
of countries) could vary substantially in either direction 
and therefore they must be considered merely as a rough 
indication. 

A percentage distribution of total recurring expenditure 
by level and type of education is shown in Table 29 for 
ninety-two countries where data refer to various years 
between 1959/60 and 1962/63. Interpreting these data, 
with a constant consideration of all the limitations of 
comparability, it may be seen that the relative proportion 
of expenditure for pre-primary and primary education 
may vary from 17.8 to 85.8 per cent; for secondary 
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TABLE 25. Third level of education: total number of graduates and their percentage distribution by field of study, 1957/58 and 1960/61, 
for 22 selected countries 


Percentage distribution by field of study 


^ Academic | mort number - 
ountry year - 3 
beginning | 9£&r*duste | ees Education Finse ^ Law Soda Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture Eaa * 
Argentina. . . 1957 8071 6 2 8 13 9 6 10 Al 5 — 
1960 9731 4 5 5 14 8 6 21 33 4 — 
Australia. . . 1957 4090 22 14 2 4 10 18 11 15 4 — 
1960 5612 24 14 3 4 9 19 10 13 4 — 
Bras. 2 0 1957 14 965 10 10 6 21 12 3 8 27 3 — 
1960 115717 15 11 5 19 12 4 9 22 3 — 
Canada . . . 1957 17 841 41 ll 1 4 10 8 12 10 3 0 
1960 22 991 41 13 u 3 10 9 12 8 3 0 
China (Taiwan) . 1957 3 759 16 6 2 9 15 4 21 4 14 3 
1960 6 706 21 5 4 4 23 1 21 5 10 0 
Colombia. . . 1957 1747 3 5 5 14 5 15 9 150 2 — 
1960 1907 5 1 9 16 8 110 14 132 5 — 
Denmark. . . 1951 3 264 4 45 3 3 14 1 10 13 5 2 
1960 4062 3 44 4 3 18 1 10 12 4 1 
Ecuador . . . 1957 404 0 8 1 19 3 8 9 44 8 — 
1960 482 — 14 1 16 4 9 8 40 8 — 
Germany (Federal 1957 237 690 6 23 Dé 8 9 7 32 12 3 — 
Republic of) . 1960 241 721 5 24 E 10 7 6 34 12 2 — 
Ghàng, ne 1957 603 5 90 = — 3 1 — — 1 — 
1960 997 8 82 =- — 4 4 1 — 1 -— 
Greece IN, , 1957 5 008 п 24 1 12 24 6 4 14 2 2 
1960 5 391 14 26 1 11 22 6 5 11 2 2 
аут 1957 20 544 17 4 1 22 11 13 9 20 3 0 
1960 21 717 17 4 2 23 13 12 10 16 3 0 
Japan. nc sole 1957 148 350 14 15 1 10 38 12 12 4 4 0 
1960 153 763 15 12 2 9 38 2 13 5 4 0 
Madagascar . . 1957 90 — > — 35 — — — 58 7 — 
1960 268 8 — — 24 — 14 — 28 23 3 
Mexico . a . 1957 16 439 0 22 1 3 51 2 6 10 0 5 
1960 16 756 0 19 1 4 54 ї 5 8 0 8 
Pakistan . . . 1957 20 686 50 7 on 6 1 18 4 4 4 — 
1960 218 558 53 8 he 5 8 17 3 4 2 — 
Poland) Lads a 1957 15 838 5 5 6 3 8 4 30 23 16 — 
1960 16 030 5 6 5 3 8 6 37 19 ll — 
Puerto Rico . . 1958 2274 T 23 1 3 17 13 6 5 4 21 
1960 3 035 8 31 0 3 17 11 6 6 2 16 
Ryukyu Islands . 1957 409 31 30 1 — 9 12 3 — 14 — 
1960 1269 33 18 1 — 39 3 2 — 4 — 
Turkey . . . 1957 4027 4 2 5 13 31 1 15 23 6 — 
1960 6413 4 2 5 12 33 1 18 17 8 — 
United Arab 1957 11 231 33 16 33 7 15 4 38 7 7 — 
Republic . . 1960 12 812 30 11 32 9 19 4 39 8 8 — 
Yugoslavia . . 1957 8426 п 20 4 13 7 1 14 16 8 — 
1960 14 979 13 16 4 9 19 6 п 4 8 — 
Eur иа: кшш у к Ба к BU СЕ ELE 


1. Pharmacy is included with natural sciences. 
2. Not including fine arts, for which data are not available. 


education (including general, vocational and teacher 
training) from 4.2 to 60.6 per cent; and for higher edu- 
cation from 0 to 26 per cent. 

A very rough indication of the amounts expended by 
public authorities on education at each level, per pupil 
enrolled in both public and private schools, has been 
computed in accordance with data reported and is shown 
in Table 30 for twenty-two countries. The lack of detailed 
statistics of a comparable nature renders it impossible 
to draw any international comparisons on this subject. 

It may be seen that the rates of expenditure between 
the three levels of education vary greatly from one 
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3. Architecture is included with engineering. 


country to another. For example, in Hungary, public 
expenditure on higher education was roughly ten times 
as much as for secondary education which in turn was 
about twice as much as for primary education, relative 
to the numbers of pupils or students enrolled at these 
levels. The case was different in Yugoslavia where public 
expenditure per student or pupil enrolled was about 28 per 
cent more for higher education than for secondary edu- 
cation and the latter was approximately four times as 
high as for primary education. Interpretation of these 
data must of course be considered along with the actual 
coverage of public expenditure in each country as well 
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1957 TO 1961 


TABLE 26. Total number of graduates at the third level of education, 
and the number per 100,000 population, 1957/58 and 1960/61, for 57 
selected countries 


Academic | Total number | Number of 
Country year of үүт 
beginning graduates uus ард 
Africa 
Basutoland . 1957 14 2 
1960 36 5 
Madagascar 1957 90 2 
1960 268 5 
Sierra Leone 1957 42 2 
1960 172 3 
South Africa 1957 4642 32 
1960 5 897 37 
Southern Rhodesia 1957 28 1 
1960 10 2 
United Arab Republic . 1957 11 231 46 
1960 12 812 49 
America, North 
Canada . 1957 17 841 107 
1960 22 991 128 
Guatemala . 1957 103 3 
1960 117 3 
Honduras 1958 108 6 
1960 110 6 
Mexico . 1957 16 439 52 
1960 16 756 48 
United States of America! . 1957 440 304 253 
1960 490 628 268 
America, South 
Argentina 1957 8 071 41 
1960 9731 49 
Brazil 1957 14 965 23 
1960 17577 25 
Colombia 1957 1747 13 
1960 1907 14 
Ecuador 1957 484 12 
1960 482 1 
Peru. 1957 3042 31 
1959 3 062 29 
Surinam ... .. 1957 4 28 
1960 125 41 
Asia 
Ceylon? . 1957 549 6 
1960 639 6 
China (Taiwan) 1957 3 159 40 
1960 6 106 63 
Hong Kong . 1957 259 9 
1960 345 ll 
India? 1957 132077 33 
1959 146 253 35 
Iraq . 1957 1127 18 
1960 1713 26 
Israel 1957 1172 61 
1960 1741 82 
Japan 1957 148 350 164 
1960 153 763 165 
Korea (Republic of)* 1957 15 086 61 
1960 16 837 68 
Pakistan 1957 59 686 511 
1960 518 558 520 
Ryukyu Islands . 1957 409 49 
1960 1269 144 
Syrian Arab Republic . 1951 9122 518 
1960 913 20 
Turkey . 1957 4027 16 
1960 6 413 23 


1. Includes Puerto Rico. 


3. Not including intermediate colleges. 


2. Universities only. 
4, First degrees only. 


Table 26 [cont.] 


Academic | Total number | Number of 
Country year of per 100,000 
beginning | graduates Pe наа 
Europe 
Albania? 1957 383 26 
1960 8585 846 
Austria . 1957 3 058 44 
1960 3551 50 
Belgium 1957 9 623 107 
1959 10 823 119 
Bulgaria* 1957 6 053 79 
1959 5 676 73 
Czechoslovakia 1958 12 766 95 
1960 10 405 76 
Denmark 3 1957 3 264 13 
1960 4 062 89 
Finland . 1957 3 508 81 
1960 4235 96 
France . 1957 19 216 43 
1960 25 010 55 
Germany (Federal . 1957 537 690 573 
Republic of) 1960 541 721 578 
West Berlin . 1957 52 846 5128 
1960 53 209 5146 
Greece 1957 5 008 62 
1997 | 8891 Ed 
Hungai 957 7 
M 1960 4274 43 
Ireland . 1957 2352 82 
1960 2634 93 
Italy 1957 20 544 42 
1960 21717 44 
Malta and Gozo’ 1957 19 6 
1960 29 9 
Netherlands 1957 15311 139 
1959 17 063 150 
Norway . 1957 1096 31 
1960 1242 35 
Poland . 1957 15 838 56 
1960 16 030 54 
Portugal. 1957 2298 26 
1960 2189 25 
Rumania . 1957 12 047 68 
1960 10 296 56 
Sweden . 1957 4 524 61 
1960 5827 18 
United Kingdom 
England and Wales!? 1957 49 367 110 
1960 60 940 133 
Northern Ireland 1957 959 68 
1960 1298 91 
Scotland . 1957 6 199 120 
1960 7304 140 
Yugoslavia . 1957 8 426 47 
1960 14 979 81 
Oceania 
Australia 1957 4090 42 
1960 5 612 55 
Fiji Islands . 1957 97 27 
1960 110 28 
U.S.S.R. 
0.8.5.8. . . 1957 290 800 143 
1959 342 100 163 
5. Not including fine arts, for which data are not available. 
6. Not including engineering, for which data are not available. 
7. Not including graduates from courses by correspondence. 
8. Not including the Higher Institute of Agriculture, for which data 
are not available. 
9. Data refer to the University of Malta only. 
10. Data refer to all degrees and diplomas awarded by universities 


and teacher training colleges, but only to the more important 


awards made by establishments of further education. 
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as the structure and organization of its educational system. 
They cannot be regarded as the real cost of education 
per pupil, as there are many factors to be considered 
before the actual per pupil cost of education can be 
computed for any country. 

In many countries higher education is financed from 
both public and private sources; in some, finances come 
largely from private sources, and where the higher edu- 
cation institutions are autonomous little may be reported 
by the public authorities, Therefore, the greatest of 
prudence should be observed in interpreting the pro- 
portion of expenditure for higher education in relation 
to the total public recurring expenditure shown for sixty- 
one selected countries in Table 27. 

From these reported data (etnie to the years between 
1959/60 and 1962/63) it may be seen that, in approximately 
one third of these countries, expenditure for higher edu- 
cation was between 5 and 10 per cent of the total recurring 
expenditure for education pat about half of these countries 
ranged between 10 and 30 per cent. 


TABLE 27. Distribution of 61 countries by expenditure on higher 
education as a percentage of total public recurring expenditure 
for education around 1961 


Percentage of Number of countries by continent 


total гесшті Total 
expenditure Africa America Asia Europe Oceania U.S. 
1-5 2 2 3 1 1 = 9 
5-10 6 6 4 5 - — 21 
10-15 2 2 6 5 LI 1 16 
15-20 1 2 3 3 1 = 10 
20-25 — 3 — — їй 4 
25-30 . . H 1 
30 and over . 


TABLE 28. Public expenditure on education and gross national product per inhabitant, for 72 selected countries 


Educational expenditure Gross national Educational 
Peete Product expenditure Еламаган 
7 inhabit inhabitant as percentage К 
Country year Currency unit irm tierra Pris units of ETE of national 
bogaan included (T ано national national су 
or excluded te) currency) currency) product 
Africa 
Congo (Leopoldville) . 1959 Franc E 200 13 487 6.0 0.020 
Ghanas. е 1961 Pound I 2.5 171 3.6 2.80 
Kenya л 1961 Pound I 14 231 44 2.80 
Mauritius. . . . 1961 Rupee 1 36 1043 34 0.210 
South Africa. . , 1961 Rand . TA 1 343 33 1.40 
Budan s) оо 1960 Pound sx 0.9 129 3.0 2.87 
Tanganyika . . . 1961 Pound I 20.64 220 33.2 2.80 
Таша Л ИШ 1961 Dinar E 2.8 166 4.3 2.38 
Uganda co И 1960 East Afr. pound I 0.90 223 4.0 2.80 
America, North 
Canada. ww 1960 Canadian dollar I 489 2006 144 1.00 
Cosa Rica . . . 1961 Colón I 103 2218 4.5 50.151 
Dominican Republic , 1962 Peso esr 5.0 240 2.1 1.00 
El Salvador . . , 1961 Colon E 12 2472 2.6 0.400 
Guatemala . . . 1960 Quetzal m 53.5 179 62.0 1.00 
Honduras, . . . 1960 Lempira n 8.8 424 2.1 0.500 
Jamaica ат, 1960 Pound H 3.5 1128 2.8 2.80 
Mexico 1960 Peso one 89 4404 2.0 0.080 
Nicaragua . 1962 Cordoba I 26 21 845 l4 0.143 
Panüm У ТУ 1960 Balboa 1 14 319 3.6 1.00 
Puerto Rico . . . 1960 Dollar (U.S.) 1 43 1631 6.8 1.00 
Trinidad and Tobago 1959 B.W.I. dollar I 21 1142 2.8 0.583 
United States of America| 1959 Dollar I 139 2114 5.1 1.00 
America, South 
Argentina. . . . 1960 Peso э, "131 38 308 11.9 0.0121 
Brasil, et 1960 Cruzeiro E 112 33 306 2.3 0.0541 
British Guiana . . 1960 B.W.I. dollar I 22 1374 6.0 0.583 
Chile Ai o S 1961 Escudo I 20 683 3.0 0.950 
Colombia. . . . 1961 Peso I 51 2052 2.5 0.513 


1, National income. 

2. Gross domestic product. 

3. Includes expenditure by voluntary agencies, 
4. Includes expenditure for debt service. 
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5. Prior to 3 Берешен 1961, 1 colén = 0.178 U.S. dollar. 
6, Expenditure by the Ministry of Education only. 
7. Not including expenditure by provincial or municipal authorities. 
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‘Table 28 [опе] 


Educational 


Educational expenditure Gross national 
estem porc redo | MUR ri uic 
x er an as 7 
Country КЁ Currency unit з= схе ЯСЕ я Р (а units of pa of national 
ооа (1 national national national currency 
or excluded (E) currency) currency) product 
America, South [cont.] 
Ecuador 1961 Sucre I 583 3283 2.5 0.0556 
Paraguay . 1962 Guarani H 244 114 701 1.7 0.00794 
Peru 1962 Sole 1 204 14 292 4.8 0.0373 
Venezuela, 1960 Bolivar p^ we 119 3 183 3.8 0.299 
Asia A ` 
Buma |. 4 6 1960 Kyat I 54 289 1.9 0.210 
Ceylon. . 1961 Rupee І 34 643 5.2 0.210. 
Сыла (Taiwan) 1961 New Taiwan yuan I 173 6 046 2.9 0.0250 
rus 1961 Pound 1 ©.0 1128 чл 2,80 
India 1960 Rupee 1 7.9 1329 24 0.210 
Israel . 1960 | Pound E *51 2123 24 0.556 
Japan . 1961 Yen D 19 102 182 137 5.3 0.00278 
Jordan 1960 Dinar I 2 56 3.6 2.80 
Korea (Republic of) . 1961 Won I 1564 9 551 5.9 0.00769 
Malaya (Federation of) 1961 Malayan dollar І 33 1673 4.8 0.327 
Pakistan . 1961 Rupee I 54.3 1345 *1.2 0.210 
Philippines |. . 1960 Peso I 411 436 42.6 0.500 
Syrian Arab Republic 1961 Pound I 25 9418 5.2 0.456 
"Thailand 1961 Baht I 42 1] 840 2.3 0.0476 
"Turkey 1961 Lira 1 1047 1889 12,5 0.111 
Europe 
Austria 1961 Schilling 1 686 24 869 2.8 0.0385 
Belgium 1960 Franc I 2 863 66 426 4.3 0.020 
Bulgaria 1961 Lev H 30 15 779 0.5 0.855 
Denmark 1960 Krone I 218 9 000 31 0.145 
Finland 1960 Markka I 417 165 322 131 45,3 0.003 
France „ 1961 Franc H 226 6 956 3.2 0.203 
Germany (Federal 
Republic of) 1961 Deutsche Mark I 4170 5 145 43.0 0.250 
Germany быш» 1961 East Deutsche Mark Na 266 14 479 5.9 0.450 
Greece . 5 1961 Drachma , 207 13 053 *1.6 0.0333 
Hungary . 1960 Forint I 622 114 223 4.4 0.0852 
Iceland 1961 Krona 1119 51123 2.2 0.0233 
Ireland 1960 Pound I 6.8 232 2.9 2.80 
Italy Yu 1960 Lira 16 464 403 444 4.1 0.00160 
Luxembourg unk 1961 Franc 2245 79 811 2.8 0.020 
Malta and Gozo 1961 Pound sterling 1.0 1140 5.0 2.80 
Netherlands 1960 Guilder I 4181 3 722 $4.9 0,263 
Norway 1960 Krone I 315 8 881 42 0.140 
Poland 1961 Zloty H 656 113 683 4.8 0.0417 
Portugal 1960 Escudo I 150 1807 1.9 0.0347 
Spain . 1960 Peseta I 258 20 213 13 0.0167 
Sweden . 1960 Krona I 5413 8540 4.8 0.193 
United Kingdom ` 
England and Wales 1961 Pound sterling 1 16 
Northern Ireland . 1961 Pound sterling I 415 511 44.3 2.80 
Scotland 1961 Pound sterling I 424 
Yugoslavia 1960 Dinar 1 3 983 1145 962 2.1 0.00333 
Oceania 
Australia . 1959 Pound I 19 608 3.1 2.24 
New Zealand . 1962 Pound I 20 569 3.5 2.80 
U.S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R. 1961 New ruble I 42 11720 5.8 1.11 


8. Expenditure by Central Government only. 


9. Net domestic product. 


11, Net material pi 


luct. 
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TABLE 29. Percentage distribution of recurring public expenditure on education, by level and type of education, for 92 selected countries and territories 


—— e S ACT TU METUS 
Academic | Central | Pre-primary Бени жашнан Higher | Other types | Other Total 
а primary 5 f. recurring | recurring 
Mem pene | ees poca peste M Tote education! | education? expenditure | expenditure 
Africa 
Basutoland . . . 1961 5.3 46.1 11.5 2.1 3.7 17.3 26.6 — 924.7 4100 
Bechuanaland. . . 1961 8.6 576.7 11.0 11 2.5 14.6 — E З 0.1 100 
Cameroon, . . . 1961 EU 31.5 8.9 10.2 0.4 19.5 3.7 1.8 13.5 100 
Comoro Islands . . 1962 4.3 59.2 Ad m 17.2 — 0.7 18,6 100 
Congo (Leopoldville) . 1959 5.0 161.1 13.9 109. 1 24.8 6.8 = 2.4 100 
Dahomey . . . . 1961 0.8 53.0 4.6 5.8 2.3 12.7 — — 533.5 *100 
Gambiac Gv Kee 1961 8.8 41.2 23.9 3.4 15.1 42.4 == 1.6 = 100 
Ghana s . s › 1961 13.2 26.7 18.7 3.5 10.9 33.1 17.2 Pre 9.8 100 
Guinea. ^. . . . 1961 m 36.4 32.5 19.6 8.5 60.6 = 0.1 2.9 100 
Taiz en е 1961 4.7 43.9 41.0 1.5 — 48.5 — 0.4 2.5 100 
Кепуа С 1961 41 31.0 16.0 1.9 8.0 25.9 7.3 0.5 31.1 100 
CSS rh 82 225 1961 4.0 36.3 21.9 10.6 6.1 38.6 14.1 3.2 53.8 100 
Mal. Wy 1961 44 53.4 20.7 8.6 — 29.3 10.5 9.2 2.2 100 
Mauritania RES 1961 2.9 70.5 (ace) = (-..) 20.8 — — 5.8 100 
Mauritius . . . . 1961 44 11.5 16.2 0.8 5.4 22.4 21.6 0.1 — 100 
Northern Rhodesia . 1961 21.9 58.3 7.4 2.4 4.9 14.7 . 3.5 1.6 4100 
Nyasaland. . . . 1960 3.9 70.7 11.6 4.2 8.7 24.5 0.9 — 100 
Reunion . "oe 1961 0.9 83.3 6.4 11 1.5 — 0.9 7.4 100 
Seychelles an 
Терена теве doe 1960 5.3 40.1 35.0 2.5 12.5 50.0 — 1.0 3.6 3100 
SierraLeone . . . 1961 3.1 34.1 243 4.0 6.9 35.2 526.1 0.4 1.1 100 
Somaliland (French) . 1961 1.0 61.8 26.2 5.1 ех 31.3 — — 6.4 100 
Sud. . 3 NES 1960 5.1 56.5 12.5 6.0 6.0 24.5 sw 14 12.5 100 
Tanganyika . . . 1961 4.6 1066.3 16.8 3.4 3.6 23.8 5.3 — 0.0 4100 
Tunisia ОН ve 3.5 55.3 17.7 11.3 3.1 32.1 26.5 2.6 — 100 
Ugandaz |. ae 1960 4.9 149.6 17.4 8.8 6.0 32.2 9.4 — 3.9 100 
Upper Volta. . . | 1960 26 55.4 5.8 3.2 6.6 15.6 = 18 | *246 100 
Zanzibar and Pemba . 1962 5.9 61.2 19.4 3.8 4.7 27.9 — 5.0 100 
America, North 
Barbados . . . . 1960 4.1 64.4 22.3 3.0 1.8 27.1 = 1.4 3.0 100 
Bermuda . . . 1960 3.0 38.4 43.6 4.0 2.3 49.9 — 42 4.5 100 
British Honduras . 1959 8.3 85.8 3.2 1.0 4.2 — 17 — 100 
Dominica. . . . 1961 5.9 66.4 17.4 0.7 18.1 = 1.5 8.1 100 
ElSalvador . . . 1961 6.8 70.8 15,8 2.6 8.4 13.5 0.5 — 100 
Grenada . . . . 1960 6.1 67.0 17.3 3.6 1.5 22.4 — 1.5 3.0 100 
Hailes ree vct 1960 vee 69.3 11.8 11.4 one 23.2 4.9 2.6 — 100 
Honduras, . . . 1960 SES 61.2 10.8 6.9 9.5 21.2 9.9 1.7 — 100 
Jamaican V d s 1960 5.5 47.3 14.3 3.8 Ves 18.1 1.2 3.5 18.4 100 
Nicaragua. . . . 1962 4.8 59.1 7л 47 7.1 19.5 1.6 6.9 2.1 100 
Раа Е 1960 18.6 51.0 22.8 14 0.2 — 100 
SE Lua o 6 T os 1961 5.2 75.1 2.0 ” 19.7 — — — 100 
StVincent. . . . 1960 1.8 12.8 10.6 0.7 24 13.7 — 0.6 11.1 4100 
Virgin Islands (British) 1960 5.3 60.6 18.9 3.8 22.7 — 11.4 — 100 
Nore. Owing to the rounding of figures the sum of the components may 3. Includes arrears of teachers’ salaries and contributions to teachers’ 
not add to exactly 100 per cent. rovident fund. 
l. Includes special education, adult education and other types of 4. Includes some expenditure by voluntary agencies. 
education. 5. Includes expenditure for adult education. 
2. Distributed as follows: 6. Includes subventions or grants and scholarships, etc. 
аза Te a 1 Wes p ide 
OE ауар нашид eh ieee 9. Not including expenditure for higher education. 
Basutoland 6.3 0.1 0.3 10. Includes expenditure for ‘middle schools’, 
Mauritius LE 9.1 0.4 11. Includes some expenditure for secondary education. 
Cine (Talw ay 44 zr D 12. Includes expenditure for vocational education. 
Korea, Rep. of 13.6 0.5 0.3 
Malaya, Fed. of 3.5 2.7 0.4 
Singapore 9.7 1.8 = 
Netherlands 11.9 2.8 0.1 
Australia 144 5.3 0.6 
New Zealand 9.5 74 чуй 
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"Table 29 [cont] 


" Academic | Central | Pre-primary кер a ere Higher | Other types| Other Total 
it idminis- 4 primary h f і i 

il PEE “tration | education’ | General Vocational Teacher таш еее toate на е 
America, South 
Brasil .- 27 «) aps 1960 10.0 33.5 “е eue э 19.6 20.1 0.0 16.9 100 
British Guiana . . 1960 1.9 42.5 9.3 4.8 0.9 15.0 — 1.0 539.6 100 
Ole: Lr v uum 1961 4.2 41.7 11.3 9.1 21 22.5 21.0 on 10.6 100 
Colombia . . . . 1961 2.0 49.6 10.3 5.2 5.1 20.6 16.9 4.3 6.6 100 
Ecuador . . . . 1961 1.3 43.1 15.1 6.6 5.9 27.6 21.9 — 6.1 100 
Paraguay. . . . 1962 6.4 54.2 5.7 3.0 8.7 17.4 20.0 2.0 — 100 
Peru: rs c4 wA 1962 8.9 41.1 9.0 5.4 1.8 16.2 8.9 — 624.9 100 
Asia 
Aden Colony . . . 1961 8.0 17.8 a -— 50.6 = = 23.6 100 
Babmin ; p БИ 1961 5.8 82.7 5.2 0.6 0.5 6.3 4.9 0.3 -— 100 
Burma, . o e'a 1960 4.0 63.9 21.5 0.4 9.8 28.7 — 9.0 3.4 100 
China (Taiwan) . . 1961 0.4 46.0 17.6 7.4 21 27.1 211.9 3.1 11.5 100 
HongKong . . . 1961 6.5 56.5 16.9 3.7 — 20.6 13.9 1.3 1.2 100 
оа Аа с 1960 2.4 24.9 37.8 2.6 12 41.6 18.0 14 11.7 100 
Trip V^ LIEN 1961 1814,5 38.9 17.4 5.4 1.6 24.4 16.0 (5) 56.2 14100 
pee Os ee oh 77 1960 4.0 552.1 30.6 8:8 (Gs) 33.9 10.0 — — 100 
Т хл” 1960 6.6 60.2 44 4.6 2.9 11.9 14.7 3.7 2.9 100 
Japan igh И 1961 1.0 36.2 TUR Sad Кай 36.8 14.8 5.0 — 100 
Korea (Republicof) . 1961 19.9 43.9 16.1 43 0.7 21.1 214.4 0.7 — 100 
Kuwait! . 5 oe 1961 14.7 59.3 12.0 2.7 0.5 15.2 — 1.3 9.5 100 
AR (Federation of) 1961 4.2 55.2 13.7 0.4 41 18.2 26.6 5.4 10.4 100 
North Borneo . . . 1960 11.0 52.4 27.8 2.0 6.7 36.5 — 0.1 — 1100 
Pakistan . . . . 1961 5.5 42.9 191 38147 (...) 1623.8 19.6 ss 8.2 100 
Ryukyu Islands . . 1959 1.1 42.8 27.2 5.7 — 33.0 1.0 0.8 9.3 100 
Sarawak n 1960 5.3 66.1 13.1 0.3 42 17.6 2.3 — 8.7 100 
Singapore. . . . 1961 2.0 65.5 19.2 0.8 — 20.0 211.5 1.0 = 100 
Thatland ey С % 1961 5.4 59.8 13.9 5.2 2.9 22.0 9.6 0.9 2.3 100 

„ Толу - c ws 1961 PM 61.3 13.4 13.2 5.8 32.4 11.4 — 49 14100 
Europe 
Finland, «3.5 + 1960 60.3 20.6 8.9 1.2 30.7 4.6 3.4 — 100 
Franoe s Lesa , 1961 48.3 18.0 11.2 29.2 8.2 0.9 1.4 100 
Germany (Federal 

Republic of). . . 1961 48.1 23.1 12.7 35.8 13.2 — 14 100 
West Berlin. . . 1961 1636.2 22.0 14.0 36.0 24.5 — 0.8 100 

Gibraltar . . . . 1962 43.5 34.8 6.0 — 40.8 — 1911.6 — 100 
Hungamy . 4 x 1960 48.1 45 5.0 9.5 19.0 13.9 8.6 100 
Liechtenstein . . . 1960 62.2 as 32.4 = — 2.9 100 
Malta and Gozo . , 1961 55.4 va 13.0 10.2 3.3 15.8 100 
Netherlands . . . 1960 35.5 21.9 18.6 40.8 214.8 6.0 1.8 100 
NENET M. s 1960 Cs 54.4 OP 29.2 1.8 2.9 35.1 100 
Раа 1961 E. 39.8 3.9 1512,1 16.6 18.9 7.6 17.1 100 
Portugal 2... 1960 1.0 544.6 12.9 16.3 29.2 9.6 151,4 14.2 100 
Spa. Е т 1960 2.8 5, 1647.3 8.2 6.8 16.2 8.8 2.1 22.8 100 
Sweden . . .. 1961 2.5 52.0 18.5 9.9 30.1 8.0 6.6 0.8 100 
Yugoslavia . . . 1960 4.5 58.3 soe sss 19.3 16.1 1.8 — 100 
Oceania 
Australia . . . . 1959 ss 1619.3 8.3 — 27.6 220.3 2.6 12 100 
British Solomon Islands 1960 13.1 13.5 8.9 14.9 37.3 — 9.0 — 1100 
Cook Islands . . . 1961 1.5 <: М s.. 15.3 — — 510.8 100 
Fiji Islands. . . . 1960 3.1 18.2 2.1 43 24.6 = 6.7 1.6 100 
French Polynesia . . 1961 2.1 13.3 5.2 — 18. == — 17.8 100 
Namn s € os 1959 1.2 — 48.6 = 1.1 10.0 100 
New Caledonia . . 1961 10.4 wes 20.9 = 1.8 3.0 100 
New Zealand . . . 1962 Р — 23.5 217.2 1.5 15.2 100 
Western Samoa 0.2 0.2 100 


13. Includes expenditure for health programme. 16. Includes expenditure for special education. 
14. Expenditure by Ministry of Education only. 17. Includes expenditure for teacher training at the higher level. 
15. Includes expenditure for teacher training. 
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TABLE 30. Public recurring expenditure on education per pupil enrolled at each level of education, for 22 selected countries 


Academic Expenditure per pupilt 
Country year Currency unit 

beginning Primary Secondary Higher 
Basitoland® . .,. 4 | ee SRI АИ oie 1961 | Rand 6 99 700 
EU Salvador’, i. оК. E 1961 | Colón 15 14 1671 
Finland eee Aet AN > yo o EÍ£N€EREM C 1960 | Markka 66 582 57 718 119 056 
Honduras . , . 1960 | Lempira 42 254 837 
Hong Kong . : а 1961 | Dollar (H.K.) 134 268 2 857 
Hungary Tee . 1960 | Forint 1478 3008 29 943 
Iran! . . 1961 | Rial 2144 6 636 60 060 
Israel* A > 1960 | Pound 147 190 1016 
Jamaica : к 1960 | Pound 37 218 
Japan $T Fo) ЧК ОН ч 1961 | Yen 19 636 24 995 151 885 
Konya. o o ht Wan CE ELI ES 1961 | Pound 18 1521 
Korea (Republic of) Ы УЕ 1961 ‘on 1225 2512 11 428 
Malaya (Federation of) . . . . . . . . à 1961 | Dollar (Malayan) 101 190 4391 
Netherlands . , . , 5 : ч 1960 | Guilder 331 827 2581 
New Zealand . "NL Detur y à 1961 | Pound 3 59 210 
Norway, їо А ee ee 1960 | Krone *1 303 *1 477 *8 645 
Poland.. Loi у е М ае 1961 | Zloty 1067 2 934 27 863 
Byokyu Idands У). НЕО А oe eee 1959 | Dollar (U.S.) 19 38 133 
Singapore. tipe v2 Е И 1961 | Dollar (Malayan) 147 200 967 
Sweden d.a c e лб RUSSE d 1960 | Krona 1688 *2 696 *5 584 
Таша... ые ү Ao cor aan с: 1961 | Dinar 1 68 293 
Yugoslavia у i coop S SR eee ORIS Sw 1960 | Dinar 15 205 64 479 82 270 


1. Based on total enrolment of full-time pupils, in both public and 
rivate schools. 
2. Includes some expenditure by voluntary agencies. 
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3. Expenditure of Minis! 
4. Expenditure of Central Government only. 


of Education only. 


CH A PII R II 


SCHOOL-AGE AND SCHOOL-GOING POPULATIONS 


The degree to which school provisions are adequate is 
best studied at the national level by comparing population 
statistics, for each year of age, with the corresponding 
enrolment figures. However, it is difficult to obtain complete 
information both on the school-going population by age, 
sex and school level, and on the population by age and sex 
for the same year. Responses to Unesco's questionnaire on 
this point (ST/Q/58) produced only ten national returns. 

On the following pages tables and diagrams will be found 
for Belgium, China (Taiwan), Hungary, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Thailand, United States of America, 
Venezuela and the Republic of Viet-Nam. 

The diagrams are based on principles laid down in 
previous volumes of the World Survey of Education. The 
age-groups 5-24 years are shown with demographic and 
enrolment data coincident even if the respective census 
dates differ by several months. In cases where there is a 
difference of a full year between the dates, the necessary 
adjustment has been made. Scales are changed from one 
country to the other, the aim being in general to 
utilize the printing area to the maximum. Within school 
enrolments the diagrams show broadly the various types 
of establishment by means of constant forms of hatching, 
the key to which is given below. It should be noted that the 
limit of visibility is about 1 per cent, so that enrolments 
of less than half this amount have been disregarded. 
Hatching is arranged on a principle of fanning out, i.e., 
as enrolments for the next higher level of education 
appear, these are placed against the axis, displacing other 
enrolments outward. The most contrasting tints, black 
and white, are retained for types of schooling with relatively 
small enrolments. 

The value of related demographic and enrolment 
statistics for national purposes is too obvious to require 


discussion. It would appear, however, that most countries 
with a developed school system and effective Сууну 
education do not find it necessary to prepare such data, 
the use for which only occurs in a comparative or inter- 
national context. And developing countries, where such 
statistics are certainly needed for any planning of 
development, are also those where statistical services 
are in short supply. 

For comparative purposes the diagrams, condensing as 
they do a mass of figures, have a twofold interest. They 
draw attention to the relationship between the two curves, 
demographic and educational, and within the educational 
curve proper, they show in considerable contrast the various 
types and levels of education, Similarities and differences 
in the visual models of countries may suggest to the student 
points on which he can carry out more refined analysis 
by turning back to the statistical data. 


The key to hatching is 


Г population not 
2 


enrolled in schools 


vocational secondary 
school enrolments 


enrolled in 
pre-primary 
establishments 


teacher training 
school enrolments 


enrolled in 
establishments of 
higher education 


Ро or first- 
evel school 
enrolments 


Па E 


general secondary 
school enrolments 
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BELGIUM 


ESTIMATED POPULATION AGED 5-24 YEARS, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE, AS OF 31 DECEMBER 1960 


Number of persons (thousands) 


5 6 7 8 9 » 19 Ay 1s ш ' d4- zeae ыб ме "40" 9131. 9/399: aa) $4 Pics 
Male 73.4 151 73.2 73.0 70.0 70.4 70.8 71.9 70.6 72.6 61.2 61.4 59.2 51.4 46.9 52.3 57.2 59.3 58.0 56.9| 1284.8 
Female 70.9 72.5 70.5 69.6 68.3 68.5 68.7 70.2 69.0 70.4 60.3 59.8 57.4 49.8 46.2 51.8 57.7 59.3 56.9 56.8| 1254.6 
Total 144.3 147.6 143.7 142.6 138.3 138.9 139.5 142.1 139.6 143.0 121.5 121.2 116.6 101.2 93.1 104.1 114.9 118.6 114.9 113.7 К 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION, AGE AND SEX, AS OF OCTOBER 1960 


Preceding first level First level Second level Third level Total all levels 
Age in —— - 
completed General Vocational Teacher training 

year 

Male Female | Male Female | Male Female Male Female Male Female | Male Female | Male Female 

—5 136 002 130 856 136 002 130 856 

5 69 870 68 407 3291 2219 73161 70 626 

6 74 938 72405 74 938 72405 

T 73172 70379 73172 10379 

8 72909 69631 72909 69631 

9 69930 67841 2 69 932 67841 

10 10355 68055 34 1 70389 68056 

п 66 673 65 306 3 084 2114 183 599 69940 68019 

12 26 791 20 461 33 014 34318 10 705 13 633 170510 68412 

13 11779 7017 37 935 38 408 20569 21 583 4 70283 07012 

14 2978 1556 30 052 27356 31012 27 769 92 308 64134 56989 

15 445 335 19 185 14931 26674 22673 933 2694 47 237 40633 

16 153 203 14888 9726 24947 18926 1732 3 455 41720 32310 

17 11210 5474 19683 13797 1676 2917 656 532 33225 22720 

18 5379 1718 12157 6408 1291 1932 3637 3190 22464 13248 

19 1743 407 6328 4058 601 562 5438 3407 14110 8434 

20 466 44 5251 3203 451 197 6350 2409 12 524 5 853 

21 130 49 6049 3076 452 380 6254 1661 12 885 5 166 

22 4127 1506 321 6 5150 884 9 598 2396 

23 3470 1121 324 8 3 669 631 7 463 1 760 

24 3102 939 262 5 2077 240 5 441 1184 

24+ 16 194 6744 1332 31 5 034 780 22 560 7 555 

Total, all ages | 205 872 199 263 | 473 414 445 408 | 157122 134546 190 457 146035 9467 12499 | 38265 13 734 |1074 597 951 485 


——————————————————ÉÉÉÉe 


Source. Unesco/ST/Q/58. 


SCHOOL-AGE AND SCHOOL-GOING POPULATIONS 
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CHINA (Taiwan) 


ESTIMATED POPULATION AGED 5-24 YEARS, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE, AS OF DECEMBER 1961 


Number of persons (thousands) 


Sex 
8 6 09 CENSUM S OU ТЕО а^ ssa м | TM um 
Male 195.3 191.9 182.4 177.0 174.7 176.7 151.1 141.9 126.0 112.0 92.9 84.5 97.7 100.5 99.2 90.9 43.3 31.7 66.7 84.5| 2420.9 
Female 185.4 181.5 173.6 168.1 165.2 168.2 142.8 133.8 118.3 105.6 87.0 79.6 92.0 94.3 93.5 94.9 95.4 92.2 87,7 87.5| 2446.6 
380.7 373.4 356.0 345.1 339.9 344.9 293.9 275.7 244.3 217.6 179.9 164.1 189.7 194.8 192.7 185.8 138.7 123.9 154.4 172.0| 4867.5 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION, AGE AND SEX, FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1961/62 


х Preceding first level First level Second level Third level "Total all levels 
i in 
сор General Vocational ‘Teacher training 
year ee a ae Ds oe Naser eee 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
—5 18989 15925 
5 22164 17922 9143 7668 18989 15925 
6 1833 1428 | 180369 165220 31307 25590 
1 178332 163 842 182 202 166648 
8 176 069 159 376 178332 163842 
176069 159376 
9 174115 155 465 
10 165519 143 419 1 E 25 23 174115 155465 
11 130271 113101| 14478 8637 1976 1454 165545 143442 
12 32672 24281| 44396 25910 6278 3802 146725 123192 
13 7400 5218| 44969 26060 7890 4608 83346 53 993 
60259 35886 
14 1758 1123| 37563 22567 7457 4557 18 195 20 8 
15 92 42| 23557 12542 7599 4477 347 523 171 48 46816 28450 
16 56 16| 15584 7619 8935 428 647 840 386 128 31766 17632 
17 83 41| 11607 5212 8408 3288 786 910 913 540 25608 — 12831 
18 6374 2496 5575 1726 547 483 | 2456 1574 21797 9991 
19 2762 638 3054 595 300 198 | 4110 1974 14952 6279 
10226 3405 
20 956 162 1264 222 180 86 | 5006 1764 
21 504 60 750 — 144 119 46 | 4978 1366 7406 2234 
22 1 — 62 . 9| 4094 828 6351 1616 
23 36 6 | 2556 422 4157 837 
24 А 27 4| 1556 153 2592 428 
244- 196 ESNA 171 1583 151 
3371 184 
Total, all ages | 42986 35 275 | 057 024 2935 992 | 202 752 111903 59211 29124 3265 3307 | 29421 8982 |11394659 21128583 


Source. Unesco/ST/Q/58. 1. Including 1,145 male students at the first level of education not 
classified by age. 

2. Including 1,180 female students at the first level of education not 
classified by age. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


HUNGARY 


ESTIMATED POPULATION AGED 5-24 YEARS, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE, AS OF 1 JANUARY 1961 


Number of persons (thousands) 


Sex 
$ € 9 в еа о а з э аты ire 
Male 100.0 106.0 97.0 86.0 88.0 89.0 87.0 86.0 82.0 72.0 70.0 81.0 74.0 76.0 70.0 74.0 68.0 68.0 65.0 64.0, 1 603.0 
Female 95.0 100.0 092.0 82.0 84.0 85.0 82.0 83.0 79.0 70.0 69.0 79.0 73.0 77.0 70.0 75.0 69.0 71.0 69.0 69.0| 1573.0 
Total 195.0 206.0 189.0 168.0 172.0 174.0 169.0 169.0 161.0 142.0 139.0 160.0 147.0 153.0 140.0 149.0 137.0 139.0 134.0 133.0| 3176.0 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION, AGE AND SEX, AS OF SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 1961 


А Preceding first level First level Second level Third level? Total all levels 
Basen General Vocational Teacher training? 
year 
Male Female Male Female | Male Female Male Female Male Female | Male Female Male Female 
—5 16156 11108 76 756 71 708 
5 11 952 11166 11 952 11166 
6 102255 92393 102255 92393 
1 107241 95 787 107 241 95 787 
8 94 547 85 543 94 547 85 543 
9 86112 79243 86112 79243 
10 89148 82621 89148 82621 
11 87535 82766 87535 82766 
12 82539 80581 82539 80581 
13 78 557 79188 78 557 79 188 
14 16 698 16898 9938 13671 4606 6335 31242 36904 
15 2282 2308 13 793 17 576 6 392 8144 22 467 28 028 
16 148 153 11 391 14624 5528 6775 17607 21552 
17 11946 14194 5535 6576 17481 20770 
18 3867 3983 1791 1845 * $658 5828 
19 610 296 283 139 2036 2132 2929 2567 
20 358 22 165 10 3892 3370 4415 3402 
21 4279 2722 4279 2722 
22 3782 1989 3182 1989 
23 2965 1386 2965 1386 
24 1945 909 1945 909 
24-4- 2210 849 2210 849 
Total, all ages 88 708 82874 | 747 062 697 481 52 443 64366 24300 29 824 21169 13 357 933 682 887 902 
Source. Unesco/ST/Q/58. 1. Teacher training included under education at the third level, 


2. Including teacher training. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


JAPAN 


ESTIMATED POPULATION AGED 5-24 YEARS, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE, AS OF OCTOBER 1960 


al Number of persons (thousands) 
x 
5 6 1 8 9 10 n 12 1з m 15 
Male. 877.8 873.2 923.1 980.2 1047.7 1140.5 1239.3 1232.5 1183.9 116.2 791.0 
Female 838.0 846.1 903.6 920.2 1009.8 1098.2 1199.9 1206.1 1147.5 736.9 780.1 
Total 1715.8 1719.3 1826.7 1900.4 2 057.5 2 238.7 2 439,2 2 438.6 2 331.4 1513.1 1583.1 
Number of persons (thousands) 

Я ^1 

=] 16 17 18 19 20 21 23 23 E Pire: 
Male. 974.0 970.8 919.7 953.0 868.0 153.9 810.9 819.5 842.1 19 043,9 
Female 948.5 936.6 961.7 950.1 883.6 166.3 830.3 865.5 845.7 18 680.7 
"Total 1922.5 1907.4 1941.4 1903.1 1751.6 1520.2 1641.2 1 685.0 1 688.4 37 724.6 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION, AGE AND SEX, AS OF MAY 1960 


Preceding first level First level Second level Third level Total all levels 
Age in - — 
completed General Vocational! ‘Teacher training| 
year 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 

—5 111544 102077 111544 102 077 

5 270971 257 775 270 971 257 775 

6 899 326 861 634 899 326 861 634 

7 953 260 914 981 953 260 914 981 

8 1005 311 963 655 1 005 311 963 655 

9 1 099 481 1 055 807 1 099 481 1 055 807 

10 1216 699 1 167 839 1216 699 1167839 

TT 1250501 1 202 186 1250501 1202186 

12 1 285 938 1 233 065 1285 938 1 233 065 

13 1004528 962694 1004 528 962 694 

14 718473 694275 718 473 695 275 

15 580050 495893 580050 495893 

16 513255 499 047 573255 499047 

17 523185 449619 523185 449619 

18 79715 38652 156 768 56416 236 483 95 068 

19 145 882 46 603 145 882 46 603 

20 120306 19135 120 306 19135 

21 121894 17603 121 894 17603 

22 6218 628 6 218 628 

23 5401 410 5401 410 

24 1795 106 1795 106 

244- 3194 195 3194 195 

Total, all ages |382 515 359 852 [6 424578 6 166 102/3008 939 2891034 1756205 1483211 561 458 141 156 |12 133 695 11 041 355 


1—2 


Source. Unesco/ST/Q/58. 
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1. Including second level (general) education, 


SCHOOL-AGE AND SCHOOL-GOING POPULATIONS 


Japan. ScHoo0! 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


NETHERLANDS 


ESTIMATED POPULATION AGED 5-24 YEARS, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE, AS OF 31 DECEMBER 1961 


Number of persons (thousands) 


Sex 
SB ono а: Зате о ы аулау ата а и тома 
Male 115.9 113.9 114.1 113.2 114.5 112.1 113.1 116.4 121.5 129.0 135.2 96.1 101.5 97.7 90.0 85.7 87.1 84.5 83.5 79.6| 2104.6 
Female 110.0 109.1 107.7 107.5 108.4 106.3 107.1 110.3 114.8 123.4 128.7 91.9 97.2 93.1 85.7 81.9 84.3 82.1 80.1 76.3 


225.9 223.0 221.8 220.7 222.9 218.4 220.2 226.7 236.3 252.4 263.9 188.0 198.7 190.8 175.7 167.6 171.4 166.6 163.6 155.9 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION, AGE AND SEX, AS OF DECEMBER 1960 


Preceding first level First level Second level Third level Total all levels 
Age i Ex = 
оос лана General Vocational ‘Teacher training 
year 
Male Female | Male Female | Male Female Male Female Male Female | Male Female Male — Female 
—5 12216 68921 72 216 68 921 
5 93 257 89 211 93 257 89 211 
6 25174 24015 85306 81102 110480 105117 
у! 110357 104839 110357 104839 
8 110031 105131 110031 105 131 
9 112 381 108 132 . 112 381 108 132 
10 116 995 112 253 4 — 116999 112253 
11 122132 119118 651 620 81 11 123464 119809 
12 18697 65967 | 41370 40944 8282 17605 128349 124516 
13 21018 13999 | 45954 47079 25 796 28325 92 768 89 403 
14 4511 2628 | 45612 44796 37442 29213 — 9 42 16 87 607 16 662 
15 158 137 | 35497 31677 37586 19001 — 41 481 403 13 122 51 259 
16 24317 18 027 35012 14636 — 499 2002 1299 61 331 34 461 
17 14050 8222 28646 14507 — 1056 4517 2208 47 213 25 993 
18 7587 3249 20796 13286 — 1347 1190 3357 35 573 21 239 
19 3338 1113 9789 10941 — 1262 8198 3740 21325 17 056 
20 1132 244 5175 8597 — 915 7605 3116 13 912 12 872 
21 467 65 5123 6240 — 426 6 247 2041 12 437 8 772 
22 322 42 5 489 4817 — 206 5 552 1420 11 363 6 485 
23 191 35 4378 3634 — 131 4912 1030 9 487 4 830 
24 188 32 3554 2882 — 95 4529 817 8271 3 826 
24+ 838 141 23585 17505 — 320 22806 5236 47 229 23 202 
Total, all ages | 190647 182 147 | 762186 713306 |221 524 196 286 251 334 191 260 — 6 307 74081 24683 1 499 772 1313 989 


——————————————————————————————ÀÉÉÉ 
Source, Unesco/ST/Q/58. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


THAILAND 


ESTIMATED POPULATION AGED 5-24 YEARS, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE, IN 1960 


``, 


Number of persons (thousands) 


Sex 
зе. м а Blown ота S АБ cines CIS ИП 1033. 528 3C ra 
Male 437.8 425.0 415.1 386.5 348.0 362.6 314.8 324.5 297.6 263.2 251.2 263.1 238.6 276.6 233.3 250.6 248.7 251.2 232.8 m 6 049.9 
Female 433.2 418.0 408.2 378.9 341.5 352.8 309.0 315.1 290.4 258.1 252.7 251.9 226.7 276.4 228.6 262.3 233.4 245.0 229.5 233.9 | 5 945.6 
"Total 871.0 843.0 823.3 765.4 689.5 715.4 623.8 639.6 588.0 521.3 503.9 515.0 465.3 553.0 461.9 512.9 482.1 496.2 462.3 462.6 | 11 995.5 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION, AGE AND SEX, AS OF SEPTEMBER 1961 


Preceding first level First level Second level Third level Total all levels 
Я General Vocational ‘Teacher training 
е 
Р Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
—5 9451 8507 9 457 8507 
5 7688 6852 7 688 6 852 
6 3328 3225 120393 110903 123721 114128 
1 298691 285388 298691 285388 
8 367862 348326 = 2 367 802 348 328 
9 351623 331 015 2 9 351625 331 024 
10 323482 295611 39 22 11 35 323 532 295 668 
11 249 907 215 464 296 301 20 54 250223 215 819 
12 189 105 144579| 2819 2363 190 195 192 114 147 137 
13 113 767  76893| 10041 8500 659 494 124467 85 887 
14 48 928 27717 | 21 354 15722 1562 1180 10 12 71854 44631 
15 17534 7234| 29169 19303 2528 1719 137 153 49368 28409 
16 5 192 1674 | 30011 18090 3766 2 149 405 631 18 5 39392 22549 
17 1 876 466 | 24352 12987 4805 2708 1117 1316 115 52 32265 17529 
18 809 105| 15940 8026 6026 2903 1724 1738 221 184 24726 12956 
19 357 28] 8610 3587 6155 2720 1795 1255 479 605 17 396 8195 
20 607 13| 5934 1943 13853 4674 1463 609 6191 3494 28048 10 733 
23 
24 
24+ 
Total, all ages? | 20473 18 584 |2 090 133 1845 416 | 148565 90844 39577 18842 6651 5714 | 27030 4340 |2312 429 1983 740 


—————————————————————————————————À 


Source. Unesco/ST/Q/58. 1, Total under 5 years to aged 20 years. 
2. In addition, 28,800 male students aged 21 to over 24 years, not 
classified by age. 
3. In addition, 10,460 female students aged 21 to over 24 years, not 
classified by age. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ESTIMATED POPULATION AGED 5-24 YEARS, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE, AS OF APRIL 1960 
ee a — —— P ЕЕ ЕСЕ 


x Number of persons (thousands) 
ex 
5 6 7 8 9 10 u 12 13 м 15 
Male 2011.4 1 939.1 1924.1 1 857.2 1772.6 1770.7 1 765.1 1817.9 1 781.6 1389.0 1398.1 
Female 1942.2 1 880.7 1 862.7 1 792.1 1709.7 1710.4 1707.8 1 155.9 1725.0 1350.1 1358.5 
Total 3 953.6 3 819.8 3 186.8 3 649.3 3 482.3 3 481.1 3412.9 3513.8 3 506.6 2 739.1 2 156.6 
Number of persons (thousands) id 
8 

ifs 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 M | Puye 
Male 1 416.2 1 443.3 1 261.6 1 114.6 1 066.8 1 082.9 1 067.3 1 032.0 1 023.2 29 934.7 
Female 1 381.0 1 418.7 1 267.4 1 159.9 1127.4 1 133.4 1 108.0 1 079.9 1 079.8 29 550.6 
Total 2791.2 2 862.0 2 529.0 2214.5 2194.2 2216.3 2115.3 2111.9 2 103.0 59 485.3 

| 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION, AGE AND SEX, AS OF FEBRUARY/APRIL 1960 


Preceding first level First level Second level Third level Total all levels 
Age і Ex 
CES Generali Vocational? Teacher training? 
саг 

v Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
5 766 935 743 859| 133 776 132 927 900 711 876 786 
6 332007 307 720] 1283875 1 270 769 1615882 1578 489 
1 1855216 1800896 1855216 1 800 896 
8 1806 920 1735 519 1806920 1 735 519 
9 1730 867 1 674 049 1730867 1674 049 
10 1737 396 1675 044 1737 396 1615044 
11 1726470 1674354 2416 2401 = — 1728886 1676 755 
12 1765933 1702115| 12866 14116 = — 1778799 1716231 
13 1656177 1586309) 77185 87857 — — 1 733 362 1674166 
14 666 408 515 316) 671413 766 369 — — 1337821 1281685 
15 250 687 148 725|1 084 852 1 117 117 — — 978 825 | 1336 517 1266 667 
16 97 374 58 302/1 154 201 1 133 869 — — 3 291 3201| 1254866 1195372 
17 47 254 31 383/1 038 678 0997 678 =- = 26067 30209) 1111999 1 059 270 
18 25 078 17 292| 422189 330 467 — — 235299 233813 682 566 581 632 
19 16 169 15 132} 120430 81 423 — — 216363 235 126 412 962 332 281 
20 8 900 6250| 51626 37133 — — 236975 173356 297 501 216 139 
21 1198 5197| 38700 26860 — = 209631 123 625 256 129 155 682 
22 6 872 4452, 28168 17565 — = 154 894 57 083 189 934 79 100 
23 10 287 4429, 24544 15 230 a — 117550 31 963 152 381 51 622 
24 5 886 3787| 24596 16478 — = 103754 24 422 134 236 44 687 
24+ 48 885 37102, 159841 139771 — — 513 757 142604 722 483 319 477 
Total, all ages |1 098 942 1 051 579/14 888 228 14 099 349/4 911 705 4784334 ... ... == — |1878 559 1 056 887 |22 777 434 20 992 149 
——_——————<——-———-————-—— 


Source. Unesco/ST/Q/58. 
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1. Including second-level vocational education. 


2. Included under second-level general education. 
3. Teacher training is at the third rather than the second level of 


education. 


4. 25-34. 


2. At age 
corresponding hatching. 


WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


VENEZUELA 


ESTIMATED POPULATION AGED 5-24 YEARS, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE, AS OF 26 FEBRUARY 1961 


Number of persons (thousands) 

8 d 

a 5 6 tou ОТО PF iste ЖИ xb ier О ИЛАН Мий. an >з жи симы 
Male . 112.6 123.5 130.0 110.3 105.2 108.7 100.3 92.2 82.8 72.0 81.5 67.3 71.0 7L1 59.9 62.1 63.3 62.7 61.5 63.9| 1701.9 
Female . 112.3 116.0 123.4 107.7 91.5 101.4 91.5 89.6 82.3 76.5 86.2 70.8 71.5 69.3 61.9 69.7 57.3 57.9 56.4 62.7| 1655.9 
Total . 224.9 239.5 253.4 218.0 196.7 210.1 191.8 181.8 165.1 148.5 167.7 138.1 142.5 140.4 121.8 131.8 120.6 120.6 117.9 126.6| 3 357.8 


А 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION, AGE AND SEX, AS OF 30 OCTOBER 1961 
ES 


Preceding first levelt First level Second level "Third level 
Axe = 
vonni General Vocational Teacher training Total all levels 
year Total Total 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 

—5 5 408 5 408 

5 9 145 816 9 961 

6 6 574 29 701 36 275 

T 218 185 262 11 18 185 569 

8 187 700 30 52 187 782 

9 176 556 88 11 176 721 

10 172 873 176 113 173 162 

п 164 429 824 780 458 229 3 et 166 735 

12 133 032 3895 3955 600 513 17 221 142 233 

13 100 050 8027 7238 1218 1310 64 896 118 803 

14 64 157 10 498 8 026 2330 2151 261 3 523 90 946 

15 36 095 11175 7528 3286 2817 430 4 870 66 201 

16 16 974 *|10673 6121 4179 3123 513 5 478 47 121 

17 6 252 8574 4313 3964 2649 612 4 150 16 109 31 239 

18 1 838 6356 2818 3306 2209 571 3 350 43 116 20 607 

19 1187 4638 1852 2690 1631 462 2194 83 127 14 864 

20 2840 1163 1957 1183 332 1213 118 158 9 024 

21 7639 3377 5365 3627 560 1982 146 113 22 809 

22 2 11 110 124 241 

23 2 9 126 98 235 

24 3 5 88 68 164 

24+ 165 142 371 408 1092 

Total, all ages 21 405 1276 922 75139 47171 29830 21869 3885 28549 /21760 39810 1536 340 
————— — —Ó——À É——ÓÓÓÓ————————À——— M ——————— — ÉL. 

Source. Unesco/ST/Q/58. 1. Information not available by sex. 


2. Including 20,653 male students enrolled in universities concerning 
whom classification by age is not available. 

3. Including 8,489 0 students enrolled in universities concerning 
whom classification by age is not available. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


REPUBLIC OF VIET-NAM 


ESTIMATED POPULATION AGED 5-24 YEARS, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND AGE, AS OF DECEMBER 1960 


Number of persons (thousands) — | 
Sex 
So 78 (т jay зу ИА ПК АЗ ЕЕ аСТ ap. al. Ars (d$ и Da a 
ү 
Male 208.8 205.2 201.0 185.0 179.5 165.1 160.2 145.3 142.8 132.3 129.9 126.4 124.8 120.0 114.8 109.8 101.8 94.9 100.9 111.6 2 860.1 
Female . 203.6 199.6 194.2 182.7 174.8 160.9 154.1 142.9 134.8 127.5 123.8 121.7 121.1 119.8 121.0 114.8 104.6 100.8 107.8 130.5 | 2841.0 
Total 412.4 404.8 395.2 367.7 354.3 326.0 314.3 288.2 277.6 259.8 253.7 248.1 245.9 239.8 235.8 224.6 206.4 195.7 208.7 242.1| 5 701.1 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION, AGE AND SEX, AS OF 15 DECEMBER 1961 


7 Preceding first level First level Second level "Third level Total all levels 
Exin Сева Vocational Teacher training | 
year 
Male Female | Male Female | Male Female Мае Female Male Female | Male Female | Male Female 
—6 7580 6639 2468 2055 10 048 8 694 
6 2104 1704 95 577 71 993 97681 73 697 
7 1 033 884 130 768 96 658 131801 97 542 
8 416 385 | 142 008 101 498 142 424 101 883 
9 99 75 | 137 786 90895 47 24 137 932 90994 
10 45 36 | 116711 73 736 388 186 117 144 73 958 
11 13 11 88903 52962 6165 2907 2 — 95083 55880 
12 18 4 54707 30205 15108 7 266 105 2 69938 37477 
13 1 2 28425 14241 21 220 10 493 245 3 49901 24739 
14 5 1 10782 5900 22905 11111 311 3 34069 17015 
15 1 — 4318 1802 21387 10 258 584 4 26350 12064 
16 1369 568 19341 9371 542 4 2 — 3 1 21 257 9 944 
17 269 127 17109 7920 513 5 119 36 79 29 18 089 8117 
18 84 37 12176 5 965 483 10 238 54 522 112 13 503 6 178 
19 38 30 7986 4 043 391 15 241 43 991 240 9 647 4371 
20 1143 150 4045 2411 316 16 198 66 1353 314 ?6055  ?2857 
21 2203 1210 263 15 141 49 1709 353 4 322 1627 
22 1128 629 168 12 106 29 1532 267 2934 937 
23 118 314 13 10 65 18 1348 261 2 264 603 
24 690 264 38 2 25 8 1112 219 1865 493 
244- 1118 314 36 — 45 3858 503 5 057 825 
Total, all ages 11325 9741 814416 542 757 |153 794 74 686 4136 101 1186 311 12 507 2 299 997 364 629 895 


Source. Unesco/ST/Q/58. 
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1. Twenty years and over. 


2. Including pupils of 20 years and over enrolled in first-level schools. 
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OTHE APT E ROT 


THE PROGRESS OF HIGHER EDUCATION SINCE 1930 


The aims of this chapter are to trace the quantitative 
expansion of higher education in various countries over 
the past thirty years, and to attempt some cautious 
generalization at the world level. It should be said at 
the outset that the chapter is limited to a consideration. 
of enrolments. Other aspects of growth and progress are 
treated in subsequent chapters which are devoted to 
trends in the structure and content of higher education. 


SOURGES AND LIMITATIONS 


Data for this chapter were gathered by a table in the 
statistical questionnaire sent to all Member States and 
other countries (ST/Q/58 of 20 April 1962, Table 10). 
This table provided for information on enrolments (total 
and female only), for each year from 1930 to 1959, by 
type of higher education. Three forms of higher education 
establishment. were distinguished in conformity with the 
usage adopted for this volume: universities and equivalent 
degree-granting institutions; teacher education at non- 
university institutions; and other education (general and 
professional) at non-university institutions. 

Returns to this part of the questionnaire were incomplete. 
Only four countries (Argentina, Netherlands, South Africa, 
Turkey) provided data over the whole period, sub-divided 
for the three forms of higher education, Some countries 
reported for the entire period but with only a partial 
sub-division, or none at all, of their enrolments. Indeed, 
it may be inferred from the increasing detail of returns 
for later years that national statistics are now being 
gathered with greater attention to the forms of higher 
education, just as it is clear that a number of countries 
have only recently established non-university institutions 
in the general and professional fields. Finally, many 
national returns covered varying periods short of the 
1930-59 range, or contained breaks in the series. In all, 
thirty-nine countries reported figures for 1930-59, a 
further eighteen for 1945-59 and some twenty-five countries 
began their series after 1945. 

Data for the latter part of the chapter, on fields of 
study and on foreign students, have been derived from 
revious Unesco questionnaires as well as from question- 
naire ST/Q/58. 

The first limitation on the resulting analysis relates 
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to the definition of ‘higher education’. The Unesco Recom- 
mendation concerning the International Standardization of 
Educational Statistics (adopted in 1958) distinguishes: 
‘Education at the third level, which requires, as a mini- 
mum condition of admission, the successful completion 
of education at the second level, or evidence of the attain- 
ment of an equivalent level of knowledge (e.g., at univer- 
sity, teachers’ college, higher professional school).' It was 
in the light of this definition that the groundwork of 
the present volume of the World Survey of Education 
took account of three broad categories of higher education. 
As noted earlier, only four countries reported retrospec- 
tively on these three categories. Since no analysis could 
be made for the separate components, the total enrolment 
was taken for each country—a procedure which may 
introduce errors if the missing categories represented 
enrolments not reported in the *universities and equivalent 
degree-granting institutions’, 


CONTENT AND METHODS 


The first part of the study deals with the expansion of 
higher education enrolments for the periods 1930-59 and 
1945-59. The choice of these periods, thirty and fifteen 
years in length, is based in part on the availability of 
data, but in part also on the known disrupting effect of 
the Second World War. The expansion of enrolments is 
measured in a simple way. The effects of short-term 
fluctuation are eliminated by taking the annual mean 
for the first five-year period considered (1930-34 and 
1945-49) and for the final period (1955-59). The relation- 
ship is traced by linear method, i.e., the annual arithmetic 
en is calculated. More refined methods of curve 
tting are hardly justified by the data available, and the 
linear percentages do provide a meaningful measure of 
the expansion of higher education in the countries 
concerned. 

The second part of the study relates enrolments in 
higher education to total populations. "The customary 
indicator for this purpose is the size of enrolment per 
100,000 inhabitants. 

The third and final section examines some of the 
component parts of enrolment. The most important of 
these is the enrolment of women students; progress can 


be measured both in absolute terms and by the fraction 
that women have made up of total enrolments. Another 
aspect of the question is the field of study. Here, data 
are available for only a limited number of countries; an 
attempt is made, on the basis of an admittedly small 
sample, to see whether there has been any marked change 
in the composition of enrolments over the past thirty 
we last, the size of the foreign student population 
is studied. 


EXPANSION OF ENROLMENTS BETWEEN 
1930 anp 1959 


The figures for thirty-nine countries are shown in Table 1, 
grouped by region. In spite of the fact that some regions, 
such as Africa and South America, are not well represented, 
a regional total has been added, Columns 2 and 3 are the 
arithmetie means for the respective periods. Column 4 
is the difference divided by 25 (ie., the interval from 
mid-1930-34 to mid-1955-59), Column 5 shows this 
annual increment as a percentage of the starting figure 
in column 2. 

The thirty-nine countries included in Table 1 show a 
total average enrolment of over 9 million in the period 
1955-59. For the purpose of studying what proportion 
of the world's higher education population these countries 
represent, the 1959 enrolments of the thirty-nine countries 
were summed separately: 10,395,733. This figure may be 
compared with the Unesco estimate! of the world enrol- 
ment around 1959, which was 11,578,000. An independent 
calculation by Bowles? gives the world total of higher 
education enrolments in 1959 as 11,469,000. It may there- 
fore be concluded that the countries in Table 1 enrolled 
about 90 per cent of the world total at the end of the 
pend and probably a much higher proportion at the 

eginning. 

араса of the table shows that enrolments in the 
thirty-nine countries rose in a way corresponding to 10 
per cent of the initial enrolment per year. 

Among the countries there are considerable variations. 
What may be termed the developed educational systems, 
mainly in Europe and North America, had large enrolments 
at the beginning of the period and these appear to have 
grown more slowly than the world average. On the other 
hand, the largest increases occur in cases where the edu- 
cational system started from a fairly low level of denip: 
ment or underwent dynamic changes during the period; 
the United Arab Republic, Puerto Rico, China, India, 
Iraq, Thailand, Turkey being countries with an annual 
increase of over 25 per cent. 

A third category covers those countries with consi- 
derable enrolments at the outset, which succeeded in 
maintaining a rate of expansion superior to the world 
average—South Africa, Argentina, Japan, Yugoslavia and 
the U.S.S.R., as well as Honduras and Iceland, where 
the expansion took place from a smaller base. 

Although the regions are unevenly covered and reveal 


1. Basic Facts and Figures, Paris, Unesco, 1962, p. 21. 
2. Frank Bowles, Access to Higher Education, Vis I, Paris, Unesco 
and the International Association of Universities, 1963, p. 97. 


Tanie 1, Enrolments in institutions of higher education 


in 39 countries, 1930-5! 


Annual enrolments 


Increases per year 


THE PROGRESS OF HIGHER EDUCATION SINCE 1930 


MN n үги 4 Number Рег cent 
1 4 5 
Grand total 2505565 9187190 264106 10 
Africa 
а... 130 5 
г Africa . . 1379 13 
United Arab Rep. 2943 34 
(Tota) . бл; (4452) (20) 
North America 
Canada 34218 102 660 2738 8 
Honduras 30 1200 36 12 
Puerto Rico 18 532 613 39 
U.S.A. 2 994 598 15 594 m 
(Total) (3 116 990) (79 041) (7) 
150 382 5 287 22 
80 950 2279 10 
221 6 8 
(231 553) (1572) (16) 
* 
545 221 20136 48 
26 1 
31225 з 
293 212 
Japan . 18 137 11 
Thailand 1403 157 
Turkey. . . 1535 28 
(Total) sis ism A (72 755) (23) 
Europe 
Austria . 25 645 136 1 
Belgium 26 124 618 5 
Czechoslovakia 15 064 1862 T 
Finland 16 834 358 5 
France 180 467 3 896 5 
Germany 288 428 6 799 6 
Greece 428 4 
Hungary 489 3 
Iceland 24 15 
Treland 180 3 
Ital Д. 3698 6 
Netherlands. 2181 1 
Могуа, 67 1 
Poland . 4407 9 
Spain 1300 4 
Sweden . 100 T 
Switzerland . 315 3 
United Kingdom . 2106 3 
Yugoslavia 2 786 18 
(Total) . (33030) (5) 
Oceania 
Australia . . 35 673 1 033 10 
New Zealand . 15 570 389 T 
(Total). . . (15 708) (51 243) (1422) (9) 
U.S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R. 436 760 2 082 000 65 834 15 
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obvious gaps, especially in North and South America, 
the regional totals have a certain interest, It will be noted 
that Asia, Africa and Latin America, in that order, show 
the greatest increases. While due in part to the effect 
of expansion in a few numerically important countries, 
such as the United Arab Republic, Argentina, China 
and India, these regional figures probably do indicate 
the parts of the globe where higher education has made 
the greatest relative advance during the past thirty years. 

In turning finally to the grand total at the top of the 
table, a similar observation may be made on the effect 
of certain massive enrolments, notably those of the U.S.A, 
and the U.S.S.R. These two countries together accounted 
for some 60 per cent of the total shown in 1930-34; by 
1955-59, they still enrolled 55 per cent of the total. It is 
interesting to note that the unweighted average increase 
in the last column amounts to 20 per cent per year (taking 
the average of country percentages without regard to size 
of eo this is further evidence of the obvious 
fact that developing countries have been expanding higher 
education much more rapidly than the world total indicates. 


EXPANSION OF ENROLMENTS BETWEEN 
1945 anp 1959 


Available data for fifty-seven countries are shown in 
Table 2, where the same methods are applied as in the 
previous case, 

For the fifty-seven countries included in Table 2, the 
total enrolment in 1959 was 10,593,258, making 91 per 
cent of the estimated world total at that time. The thirty- 
nine countries given in Table 1 recur, with the exception 
of Greece, for which 1945-49 fi, are not available. 

The interval covered by Table 2 is a decade. The total 
line indicates that the growth of higher education cor- 
responded to an Кн of 7 per cent of the 


Tante 2. Enrolments in institutions of higher education 
in 57 countries 1945-59 


aks funge | Number Per cent 

Grand total. 5481987 9361233 387 923 7 
Africa 
Algeria . . 4571 5 645 107 2 
Madagascar , . 91 732 64 10 
Sierra Leone . . 101 304 20 20 
South Africa. 26 918 45 470 1855 7 
Sudan . . 294 1902 161 55 
"Tunisia . soe 1477 2375 90 6 
United Arab 

Republic . . 22 338 82 314 5 998 27 
(Total). . . . (55 790) (138 742) (8 295) (15) 
America, North 
Canada . ene 16 632 102 660 2603 3 
Costa Rica. . . 818 2136 186 21 
Dominican 

Republic 1740 3674 193 1 
Guatemala 1846 4244 240 . 13 
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Table 2 [cont.] 
З E Даша! аца Increases per year 
eid Average MERE | Number Per oent 
Yaa rens Le 
America, North [cont.] 
Honduras . . 421 1200 78 19 
Jamaica . . 215 1035 16 28 
Mexico. . + « 33112 59 806 2 669 8 
Puerto Rico . . ` 4 558 18 532 1 397 31 
US.A.. . 2 « 2317378 — 2994598 67 722 3 
(Tota). . . . | (2486840) (3188485) | (75164) (3) 
America, South 
Argentina . D 59 362 156 382 9 702 16 
Brazil . " 31613 80 950 4934 16 
Colombia . 7899 10 893 899 11 
c aly de LE ЖИ Ж. 
P "EG 
Peru m . 13 238 22 069 883 7 
Surinam ©, 143: 221 8 6 
(Total) . М (1171314) (286064) | (16875) (14) 
Asia 
Ceylon * cU 3274 5177 190 6 
Chinai p . 122 406 545 221 42 281 35 
Hong Kong . . 387 1015 63 16 
India’... 288 248 880 294 59 205 21 
Inn "QS. 5308 13 360 805 15 
ЖАЙ, ЫСЫ Слам 3 196 7457 366 10 
Mads n А 416 371 624 333 20 796 5 
Republic . . 3 026 7728 470 12 
land . 22319 35 963 1358 6 
Turkey . "wn 23 213 43 883 2070 9 
(Total) . (888408) (2164431) (127604) (14) 
Europe 
Austria . 28 800 25 645 — 315  —1 
Belgium . . . 18 362 26 124 836 5 
Czechoslovakia — . 51 560 75 064 1 750 3 
Denmark . . . 11032 21304 427 3 
Finland , . . 13 837 16 834 300 2 
France . B 129 374 180 467 5109 4 
Germany 103 357 288 428 18 507 18 
Hungary 22 110 26 561 319 2 
Iceland . . 502 751 25 5 
Ireland. . . . 8382 10 662 228 3 
in nom 175 016 155 833 —1918 —1 
N rands , . 48 350. 84 940 3659 ü 
Могу les. 8 094 6 116 —188 —2 
Poland . oe 91 252 161 606 7 035 8 
Portugal 14310 20 387 608 4 
Span . . » 49 479 70 030. 2 055 4 
Sweden . . . 14610 27 740 1313 9 
Switzerland 17 107 17 638 53 0 
United Kingdom . 132 169 146 852. 1468 H 
Yugoslavia 46 583 85 063 3 848 8 
(Totál) мез... (996 946) (1449251) | (45229) (5) 
Oceania 
Australia ©; 21119 35 613 195 3 
JU. . 185 417 23 13 
New Zealand 12 845 15 570 272 2 
(Total). . (40 749) (51 660) (1090) (3) 
А 945940 2 082 600 113 666 12 
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initial enrolment, as compared with the figure of 10 per Таши 3, Average number of students per 100,000 inhabitants 
cent found for the 1930.59 period, pe in 81 countries 


An examination of the country figures in Table 2 gives —— c | i | we | wm T 
some explanation of this pee ovi down of А З ын ccs n ШЖ, „ыы АЕ au 


ment. Many of the countries in Europe (fifteen out of mee] 


twent ) lie below the 7 per cent average increase, as do Uri E LT a s anu 
Canada, the U.S.A. and Japan. Indeed, four European Philippines . . . RH «KR 875 
countries show little or no expansion of enrolments, The Puerto Rico . . . 105 зп 805 
cumulative effect of this group of developed countries, Argentina, . . . 1% эп 181 
where growth has been relatively slow, may also be seen Netherlands . . . 315 509 169 
if ths eroi the pen column are totalled without iul; ДА ага T un 16 
regard to size of enrolments; the unweighted average ew Zealand. . 
then becomes 11 per cent. ы зе NIRE тА a "I 
A second group of countries is formed by those which 
made a start with higher education at the beginning of Poland. . . . m 380 571 
the period and maintained a high level of expansion— ee eus эш. , 201 "i pod 
Madagascar, Sierra Leone, Sudan and Jamaica all showing Yugoslavia . . 5 109 349 472 
percentages of over 20. To these may be added the countries Iceland. . . . . 146 314 459 
where a broader base in 1945 was nevertheless expanded м8 
to a similar extent of more than 20 per cent each year— rr eia E UNS c 304 2 
the United Arab Republic, Costa Rica, Puerto Rico, Germany . . . |: 130 152 Hn 
China and India, France. > p + s 201 319 409 
And in a third group may be placed countries which Sweden 2 oa 16 215 34 
achieved a level of expansion above the average (between Korea (Rep. of) . . = a 31 
10 and 20 per cent е p although starting from a yos Seo 150 364 370 
broad base. Three South American countries are here, Ireland, |... 209 202 s 
Argentina, Brazil and Colombia, as well as Iran, Iraq, ganas d йлнд? э; is MS 
Syrian Arab Republic, Germany and, particularly im- Y 
portant for its contribution to the total, the U.S.S.R. United Arab Republic 58 116 340 
Regional totals still need to be examined with caution LAS Айа... 1 s En 
because of a lack of representativeness, especially in RU ARIS tae nét aa 318 
Africa and South America. The averages range from 15 Belgium . . . 138 217 297 
er cent for Africa, through the nearby 14 per cent for 
South America and Asia, to 12 per cent for the U.S.S.R., Und Kingdom uo 165 365 m 
then to 5 per cent for Europe and 3 per cent for North Hungary . . i" 164 249 269 
America and Oceania. Costa hok I oes 177 204 
Surinam . . . , 153 195 262 
Greece... s u 152 — 255 
GROWTH OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN RELATION ee 157 182 241 
TO POPULATION Pepe. OLI. е ah = 
enezuela . 127 
The analysis so far has been concerned solely with the T P 
growing number of students in absolute terms, It is Albania . . 4 m T oe 
necessary now to relate the enrolments to population pL yulr. у? n 256 io 
changes, in order to measure how far pend frre for Colombia .'. f°: э 14 191 
hi ке education е in fact, m — чн Mexico. . 025%] wes 135 190 
е customary indicator in this case is the number ы 
of enrolments per 100,000 inhabitants. Previous volumes ieee tage) неча е án m 
of the World Survey of Education have treated the ratio s atn UM 30 118 172 
by relating primary and secon school enrolments to Dominican Republic . et 88 141 
а narrower segment of the tion, respectively the a ЕГ Hiss tes is 
age-groups Bila years and 15% 9 . For higher edu- Bab, 0, 67 65 132 
cation the scattered age-range of students makes this Guatemala . . . see 11 123 
procedure less valid. At the same time, relating enrolments ти. SUP MUR € е4 n ur 
to the entire population introduces the factor of the Nicaragua... , n, tee 76 
varying demographic structure of ulations, so that 
comparisons between countries must be made with the China (Mainland). . ee 25 11 
greatest caution. iz аза)... it H ы) 
Available data for eighty-one countries are shown in Homdume | “30 33 68 
Table 3. This gives ©} averages at the three five- Jamaica. . . . vee 21 65 
ear periods used in the present study. Countries are Tenia. . + e ^ 62 
seed is аннан elder’ of the alae of the indicator 
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"Table 3 [cont.] 


Country 1930-34 1945-49 1955-59 
Trinidad — ess 58 
Ceylon . Е 46 57 
Algeria , 38 55 55 
Indonesia m 51 
Ghana — 48 
Viet-Nam (Republic of) -- — 43 
Senegal . . . . -— — 42 
Jordan . . — — al 
Luxembourg . . . — — 30 
ИН! с Oe An aes T 21 
Morocco . . + « eas ane 21 
Sudan . 4 18 
Madagascar — 2 14 
Sierra Leone . . . et 5 14 
Uganda . . + = wwe m 12 
Ivory Coast — — Ф 
Kenya . — — 5 
Nigeria . — 5 
Laos . = 2 
Somalia Бы — 2 


1 


in the 1955-59 period. In passing, the rank order has 
visibly changed from one period to another; further 
study of this point, not pursued here, may provide useful 
evidence on differential trends. 


CHANGES IN THE RATIO FROM 1930 ro 1959 


Measurement of change in the ratio may be made 
by the method followed so far in this study, that is, the 
difference between the averages for 1930-34 and 1955-59 
divided by 25 and expressed as a percentage of the 1930-34 
figure. It may be remarked that all positive percentages 
will represent an increase in the provisions for higher 
education which is greater than the population increase. 
Data for this period are available for thirty-six countries, 
three less than in Table 1, population figures not being 
available for China, Hong Ко, and Poland. In fact, 
all thirty-six countries record a rise in their ratios, 
and consequently positive percentages, so that it ma 

be generally concluded that higher education has in all 
cases been made available to an increasingly wide segment 
of the population. 

When the percentages are calculated, the results may 
be grouped as in Table 4. 

It may be observed that half the thirty-six countries 
fall into the first group with percentages between 0 and 4. 
The greatest frequency lies at 4 per cent, and the median 
for distribution is between 4 and 5 per cent. The upper 
half stretches away from the eight countries in the 5-9 
per cent group to the dispersed ten countries with per- 
centages over 10. 

By introducing the factor of population Table 4 produces 
a somewhat different impression of progress between 
1930 and 1959 from that shown in Table 1, although the 
countries forming the upper levels are much the same 
in both cases. 
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TABLE 4. Increase in enrolments per 100,000 inhabitants 
in 36 countries, 1930-59 
(as percentage of 1930-34 average) 


eee 


Number 
Percentage of Countries Percentage 
countries: 
Austria . 0 
Norway 9". ws terius 1 
Greece, Hungary, vien ENS ў 2 
Algeria, Ireland, Surinam, United 
94 18 Kingdom . SB D o diei 3 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Finland, 
pre Netherlands, New Zealand, 
SAL. 5s „КРЕ VIRO Fn 4 
РЕСУРСТЫ 5 
Australia, Italy, South Africa, . . 6 
5-9 8 Czechoslovakia, Honduras, Japan 7 
Iceland LESER Sues. 9 
10:16, u SiN} Argentine due Ee күпе кат da 
Turkey, Yugoslavia . . >. -* 14 
U.A.R. 19 
India. 23 
over 15 5 Puerto Rico эһ UN 21 
bir DOU ege ft penu 67 
qhellind не oa 4116 
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CHANGES IN THE RATIO FROM 1945 To 1959 


For this period, the figures shown in Table 3 may be 
compared with those in Table 2. Population figures are 
not available for Hong Kong, Paraguay and Peru. On 
the other hand, three countries are included in Table 3 
by the use of enrolment figures for part of the 1945-49 
period: Israel, Rumania and Venezuela. The separate 
count for China (Mainland and Taiwan) thus produces 
a total of fifty-eight countries of which 1945-59 data are 
available. These may be analysed by the same method as 
that used previously. The resulting percentage increases 
are shown in Table 5. 

The distribution of countries and the percentages of 
change are markedly different in Table 5 from those 
shown by the previous table. This amounts to saying 
that the post-1945 expansion of higher education differs 
in several aspects from that which took place in the 
thirties. 

First, there is a small group of countries where, for 
various reasons, provisions for higher education did not 
keep pace with population changes. In five cases, the 
ratio of enrolment fell, and in three others it rose 
insignificantly. 

As before, the largest single group of countries lies in 
the 0-4 per cent range of increase. The median for the 
distribution of fifty-eight countries still lies between 4 and 
5 per cent. 

Of the countries above the median, it may be noted 
that the upper group (15 per cent and over) is relatively 
larger than it was in Table 4. The new element here is 


TABLE 5, Increase in enrolments per 100,000 inhabitants 
in 58 countries, 1945-59 
(as percentage of 1945-49 average) 


Number 
Percentage of Countries Percentage 
countries 
Italy, Norway © i «0. 2 
Negative 5 Austria, Switzerland . . =.. ol 
New Zealand wee ops 0 
Algeria, Australia, Canada, , . . 0 
Hungary, Unit dom, U.S.A., . 1 
Ceylon, Denmark, Finland, Iceland 2 
0-4 23 Czechoslovakia, France, Ireland, 
Japan, Portugal, Spain, Surinam . 3 
ium, Mexico, Rumania, South 
Africa, Tunisia, Yugoslavia... 4 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Iraq, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Turkey . . . . 5 
5-9 13 Dominican Republie, Israel, Thailand 6 
Fiji, [ORE Venezuela A T 
Sweden . nee АШ 8 
Brest E ру м. S 10 
10-14 5 Argentina, Honduras, U.S.S.R. . . M 
Ini. reae. | т. лл? 13 
Colombia, Puerto Rico . . . . 16 
Germany, India . . a. 17 
China (Mainland), Sierra Leone . . a 
. "eod C un Сш 9 
Over 15 12 Jamaica. . . se es e s 21 
Syrian Arab Republic, . . . . 24 
ina (Taiwan). ...... 32 
Sudan "Lov. . 6 ow Y 0 35 
Medagabeat. . . 0. 4 9 sn 60 


the presence of African countries which became inde- 
yendent in the post-war years (Sierra Leone, Sudan, 

adagascar), eu which have expanded their higher 
education very rapidly. This trend would probably be 
confirmed if data were available for a larger number of 
States, but the full effect had not become visible by the end 
of the period being surveyed. It will only be in the coming 
decade that the results of expansion of higher education 
among the developing and newly independent countries 
will be clear in a world survey of this type. 


ENROLMENT OF WOMEN STUDENTS 


Available figures for the 1930-1945-1959 period are given 
in Table 6 in the adjoining column. Fewer countries 
have reported the distribution of enrolment by sex, so 
that the analysis is more limited in coverage than the 
earlier examination of trends in total enrolment. 

Two related aspects of the higher education of women 
may be reviewed: expansion of the numbers of women 
students enrolled, and the changing proportion of female 
to total enrolments, The summaries given below are 
derived from Table 6, but a few educational systems 
are omitted because of the unduly small basis for measuring 
change. 

Increases in the number of women students are shown 
in Tables 7 and 8. As with the study of total enrolments, 
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Tapte 6. Enrolment of women students in 36 countries, 1930-59 


Per cent | Number cent 


Africa 
Algeria . . 520 22.0 1339 29.3 1719 30.4 
South Africa . 4896 446 9612 35.7 12 977 28.6 
United Arab 
Repu 179 9.9 1 883 9.4 12 203 14.8 
America, North 
Canada . . 71876 230 14996 19.6 19836 19.3 
Puerto Rico . 792 46.3 2756 60.5 8074 43.6 
U.S.A. . . 63288 41.9 |778 355 33.6 |1002018 33.5 
America, South 
e 
Argentina. eee eee 12639 213 40065 30.7 
Surinam . . 8 10.1 Bat 20 9.0 
Asia 
China . 5111 13.8 | 22370 18.3 131 311 241 
Hong Kong . 10.0 101 26.1 266 26.2 
. 3874 3.9 | 28558 9.9 129074 14.7 
Iraq . . vee on 575 151 1408 18,9 
Japan. 883 06 |17089 41 113235 18.1 
Шапа. . 142 15.9 2826 12.6 9098 253 
Turkey . . 858 15.6 4333 18.7 9603 21.9 
Europe 
Austria " 3973 179 7012 243 5639 22.0 
1383 122 2042 144 4888 18,3 
Fi 4 2617 339 5088 368 8160 485 
France . | 22128 266 | 42727 33.0 67029 37.1 
Germany 18356 15,5 | 14337 13.9 65357 22,7 
Greece . 960 96 "t 5529 26,8 
Hungary . *2000 13.9 $334 244 1604 28.6 
Iceland . 4.9 83 16.6 167 22.1 
Ireland. 1989 32.2 2551 304 3175 29,8 
шыу... 7030 11.1 | 44411 254 42957 21.6 
D 9158 301 |10319 213 21634 25,5 
, 758 15.0 144 178 1280 19.1 
13872 38.2 | 32867 36.0 54779 33.9 
*2285 6.1 5266 10.1 12289 116 
1598 156 3216 220 8638 311 
1222 12,6 2055 12.0 2592 147 
K lom . | 25345 320 | 40545 30,7 48886 33.3 
Yugoslavia . 3251 211 15 213 32,7 24 941 29.3 
Осеапіа 
Australia. . m on 6435 232 B483 238 
New Zealand , 2017 34 3289 25.6 5328 34.2 
U.S.S.R. 


1 012 909 


U.S.S.R. . 


the expansion is expressed as an annual percentage of 
the average starting enrolment for the period considered, 
The two periods 1930-34 to 1955-59 and 1945-49 to 
1955-59 are shown successively. 

The distribution in Table 7 shows an increase for all 
the countries considered. With the median at 10 per 
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TABLE 7, Percentage increase in annual enrolment of women 
students in 28 countries, 1930-59 


Number 
Percentage of Countries Percentage 
countries 

ER A AR e S 5 
reland . ane 

Mee С. Norway iis. cede de 3 
United Kingdom 4 
Netherlands, Switzerland, U.S.A. . 5 
Canada, South Africa . . . . 6 

5-9 9 New Zealand) . . . . . 7 
Finland, France . . . . . 8 
Algeriajia ES E (5 9 
Belgium, Germany . . . . . . 10 
Hongary 8/2 Due se er d NN 11 

10-19 6 Poland wer ене 12 
Swedenid в s vous. ede 18 
Greocót «SLM IR We cre he 19 
tasr x opu Me cte de des 20 
Yugoslavia ae Ed WOES E 21 
Puerto Rico. . . . . Me 37 
Turkey «ү «МҮШ, AER cn d ica 41 

20 and over 9 Ghm 9x le others yx feo fe ie 87 
India 5. 129 
Thailand . . . 252 
japan О кыт? КА) су 1500 
VAS Ua Ve eh DERE oe, cole 


TABLE 8, Percentage increase in annual enrolment of women 
students in 30 countries, 1945-59 


Number 
Percentage of Countries Percentage 
countries 
; Ааа ое е А Еа 
е а a 
т each. ац 0 
Ireland, United Kingdom . 2 
0-4 10 Algeria, Australia, Canada 
Switzerland, U.S.A. . 4 3 
Hungary, South Africa. . . . 4 
a Кане npe Zealand, s 
y urkey, Yugoslavia. . . . . 
5? ur c EL ME ET 
Belgum,USS.R. . . . . . . 8 
Netherlands: ha rpe Tenra ie 11 
10-19 2 { Sweden o W^ ww dS ve 17 
Puerto Rico.) 0$ >, de 20 
аата Lo Сах 22 
Argentina Boa ЕА 28 
20 and over 8 Germany,India. . . . . . . 36 
Ching." 2 M. rue al Ge 49 
U.A.R. ДУ, sre Pas 55 
Japan 56 


cent, the main point of note is the last group of countries, 
where remarkably high percentages of increase are recorded 
for India, Thailand, Japan and the United Arab Republic. 

The distribution in Table 8 indicates that after 1945 
the growth of provisions for women students was slower 
than it appeared to be after 1930. The median of the 
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TABLE 9. Enrolment by field of study in 17 countries, 
1930-59 


eee 


Enrolments Annual increase 
i as percentage 
Field of study | average Per Average Per кренаа 
1930-34 cent 1955-59 cent 
Total 532379 100 2131258 100 12 
Humanities 197 164 37 1028646 48 17 
Education 4586 T 48 091 2 38 
Fine arts 2561 0.5 12 188 1 15 
Law and social 
sciences 113 904 21 379 900 18 9 
Natural 
sciences 50 876 10 150 015 i 8 
Engineering 44 164 8 227 806 п 12 
Medical 
sciences 105 811 20 236 171 п 5 
Agriculture 13 313 2.5 48 441 2 п 


TABLE 10. Enrolment by field of study in 1959 in 28 countries 


Field of study Number of students Percentage 
Total cs: i. an. у, 3 611 864 100 
Humanities. . . . 1 291 866 36 
Education . . . . 244 292 Xf 
Еш э „Шу 63 859 2 
Law and social sciences 836 457 23 
Natural sciences 261 239 7 
Engineering. . 440 552 12 
Medical sciences 359 200 10 
Agriculture . 114 399 3 


distribution lies at 6 per cent. This change is due in part 
to the fact that around 1930 many countries were at 
an early stage of developing the education of women, 
and the small enrolments of the time lead to high per- 
centages of increase. By 1945 these countries had advanced 
so far that subsequent expansion appears, on arithmetic 
progression, to be slower. This may be seen especially 
in the final category, 20 per cent and over. 

Of greater significance is the proportion that women 
students make up of total enrolments. The question is 
whether the increase of women students has kept pace 
with the over-all expansion of higher education. 

One indicator may be obtained by calculating the per- 
centage of women in total enrolments for each of the 
five-year periods used in this chapter. For the thirty-two 
countries for which 1930-34 data are available, female 
enrolments formed 28.7 per cent of the total. In 1945-49, 
for thirty-five countries, the percentage was 32.6; and 
in 1955-59, with thirty-six countries, the same figure is 
found, 32.6 per cent. These are of course weighted averages, 
considerably influenced by the situation in countries with 
large enrolments. 

In respect to the individual countries, it is possible to 
examine the direction of change for each case. A simple 
sign test of the material in Table 6 shows that there 
has been a significant change in a large number of countries 
over both periods. A somewhat more sophisticated analysis 
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shows that there is a significant trend, but that this is 
flattening out. In some countries the asymptotic effect 
has already taken place, in others it seems to be approach- 
ing rapidly, but in the third group the trend of the curve 
is still upwards. 


ENROLMENT BY FIELD OF STUDY 

For studying trends in the distribution of students by 
field of study, data are available from a restricted number 
of countries—seventeen in all, together accounting for 
20 per cent of the estimated world enrolments around 
1959. Moreover, there are considerable national variations 
in the use of terms for branches of higher education and 
in the reporting of statistics. Analysis in this area, there- 
fore, can have only limited significance. 

The countries included in the summary Table 9 are 
Algeria, Argentina, Austria, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, India, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and 
Yugoslavia. In several cases the enrolment in humanities 
covers other fields of study: education and fine arts 
(Germany in 1930-34); science (Canada 1930-34 and 
India); education, fine arts, law and social science (United 
Kingdom). It is also known that for some countries, and 
notably France, the enrolments cover only universities, 
so that higher professional education in the grandes écoles 
is not represented, 

Comment on Table 9 should take account of the limi- 
tations just mentioned. There appears to be a change 
in the composition of enrolments, with humanities, edu- 
cation and engineering forming a higher percentage of 
the 1955-59 total than they did in 1930-34. The most 
significant fall has occurred in the field of medical sciences; 
the smaller fall in percentages for law and social sciences 
and for natural sciences is probably not significant, since 
some enrolments here are counted with humanities. 

'The final column of Table 9 shows, for each field of 
study, the annual increase during the period оп arith- 
metic progression. The two extreme figures may well have 
significance: education as a field of higher study has 
advanced rapidly, whereas medicine has not. 

The trend Table 9 may be compared with the situation 
around 1959, for which more data are available. Statistics 
from twenty-eight countries are summed up in Table 10, 
the total enrolment of which, over three and a half 
million, makes up about 32 per cent of the estimated 
world enrolment at that time. The figures for 1959 
resemble the results of the earlier table, both as regards 
the rank order of the various fields of study and as an 
indication of the emerging changes in the pattern of 
higher education. 


ENROLMENT OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


While it is clear that foreign students seldom constitute 
a large proportion of the national enrolments in higher 
education, this category has a particular interest for any 
international survey of education. For the various aspects 
of the foreign student group together make up a useful 


TABLE 11. Annual percentage change in number of foreign students 
in 20 countries, 1950-62 


Countries uia Countries A 
Tah Sat ur x 9 авас ван п 
Syrian Arab Republic 46 Syrian Arab Republic . 51 
Australia. . . . 39 Ен š FPA 24 
purs PISO CNN 35 Belgium . . + + 23 
Анн УЗУ OU 31 Australia . . . . 21 
Poland. >... 28 Germany (Fed. Rep.). 20 
Germany) (Fed. Rep.) . 26 Czechoslovakia . . 19 
Czechoslovakia . . 19 Turkey. » . +: 18 
Canadá uil, od, 3? 16 Bulgaria . . . . 16 
Yugoslavia . . . 9 Franee, « o x5 hue 13 
Belgium, Japan . . 8 Colombia, Ireland, 
Switzerland. . . п 
Bulgaria, France, Ашый, Аи. cs 10 
Switzerland, U.S.A. 1 U.S.A... 9 
Ireland... cise 6 Canada. . . . 7 
United Kingdom . 4 United Kingdom . 6 
Italy VW 3 Јарап . . . 4 
Colombia 2 Ital: жее 3 
Netherlands 0 Netherlands . 0 
Poland . / —ї 


TABLE 12. Fields of study chosen by foreign students in 
21 countries, 1955 and 1960 


1955 1960 
Field of study 
Number Per cent. Number Per cent 
Rotalis i ain 95 367 100 160 085 100 
Humanities. . . . 21474 23 32 415 20 
Education . . . . 2139 2 3 185 2 
Finéufts . 70027 3 405 3 4962 3 
Law and social sciences 17051 18 26 483 17 
Natural sciences . . 11 570 12 20 834 13 
Engineering. . . . 17 022 19 31 360 20 
Medical sciences. . 18 580 19 33 103 21 
Agriculture. . . . 2811 3 5309 3 
Othek 5. и. Sa 1315 1 1834 1 


indieator of the volume and direction of international 
programmes in education. 

Available data on this question do not permit of a 
long-term trend study. Figures have been gathered by 
Unesco since 1950, and a series up to 1962 can be con- 
structed for twenty countries in all. 

The first question relates to the numbers of foreign 
students, to changes in these numbers during the period, 
and to the proportion which foreign students represent 
of total enrolments in each country. The basic data are 
shown in Table 13, which provides annual averages for 
the periods 1950-54, 1955-59 and 1960-62, a total span 
of thirteen years indicated at three medial points. 

The twenty countries covered by Table 13 had in 1959 
a total enrolment of over 6 million students, and therefore 
form about 55 per cent of the estimated world enrolment 
at that date. The most important countries missing, 
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numerically speaking, are India and the U.S.S.R., both 
of which receive considerable numbers of foreign students. 
However, the coverage of the table may be taken as 
fairly representative and the conclusions to be drawn 
from the figures provide some index to the extent of 
foreign study in the world since 1950. 

In terms of absolute numbers, it appears that, in the 
twenty countries considered, foreign students have in- 
creased from 84,000 in 1950-54 to 123,000 in 1955-59, 
and then to 179,000 in 1960-62. The movement in indi- 
vidual countries may be further analysed by calculating 
the annual arithmetic progression, the results giving 
Table 11. In the two columns countries are listed in descend- 
ing order of their percentage of growth in numbers of 
foreign students. 

From another angle, there is some interest in examining 
the proportion that foreign students make up of national 
enrolments. Table 13 shows this percentage for each 
country at each of the periods considered. From the total 
line, first, it is clear that the small percentage has been 
steadily growing—from 2.2 per cent in 1950-54 to 2.4 per 
cent in 1955-59, and to 2.8 per cent in 1960-62. The 
trend is therefore accelerating. 

Among the countries themselves, a certain group may 
be distinguished for the very high percentage of foreign 
students: Switzerland (32.3 per cent), Austria (25 per 
cent), Ireland (22.8 per cent), Syrian Arab Republic (21.9 
per cent), to cite those over 20 per cent in the final 
period. For the twenty countries together, there is an 
unmistakable trend towards increasing the place of foreign 
students in national enrolments: fifteen show a direct 


increase in the percentage from 1950-54 to 1960-62; two 
show no change; and three show a decrease. 

A final point of inquiry is the field of study chosen by 
foreign students. Table 12 gives the distribution for two 
recent years, 1955 and 1960. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It appears that enrolments in higher education more 
than trebled in the period 1930-59. This expansion 
corresponds to an arithmetic increase of 10 per cent 
annually of the initial enrolments. A somewhat fuller 
survey of the period after 1945 indicates a slower expansion, 
7 per cent annually for the aggregate of the countries 
included. However, this total figure is composed of at 
least three groups: the majority of developed educational 
systems, which lay below the average; a certain number 
of developed systems which maintained a higher per- 
centage; and the new group of developing countries which 
show rapid expansion. 

When enrolments in higher education are related to 
total population, it is found that over the period 1930-59 
all countries surveyed have shown increasing ratios. Higher 
education has been made available to a growing pro- 
portion of the population. In the years after 1945, however, 
this advance has slowed down in one group of countries, 
a second group has maintained it, and a third shows 
rapid expansion. The general effect has been to give the 
appearance of a continuous and steady improvement from 
1930 to the end of the 1950s. 


Taste 13. Enrolment of foreign students in 20 countries, 1950-62 


Annual average 1950-54 Annual average 1955-59 Annual average 1960-62 
Country Number of. Number of Number of 
"Total number 5 Per cent. "Total numb: á Pi t | Total be " Per ce 
of students foreign, Ж Чишш dern о 77 | ш {геп sings 
Total . 3 158 678 83 636 2.2 5036095 123 238 2.4 6474027 178812 2.8 
U.S.A. 2 257 280 32 403 1.4 3 050 752 43 256 14 3 872 768 58 635 1.5 
France . . . ` 142 042 14 268 10.0 173 757 18 589 10.1 255 390 28 356 п.л 
United Kingdom . . . . 98 633 9 050 9.2 117 069 10 675 9.1 132 868 13 272 10.0 
Germany (Federal Republic of) 165 326 5 368 3.2 224 266 12 243 5.5 302 977 22 108 7.3 
Switzerland . “КЕ SUME 15 937 4025 25.2 17819 5 346 30.0 23 472 7 592 32.3 
Canada B 65 293 3312 5.1 94 560 5 918 6.2 128 049 7 576 5.9 
Austria 19 577 2 965 15.1 25 645 7 503 29.2 42 280 10 580 25.0 
Japan * 445 375 2593 0.6 624 309 3 639 0.6 702 908 4182 0.6 
Нау... . E 140 190 1985 14 155 832 2 296 1.5 198 894 2512 1.3 
Netherlands . s 27 987 1382 4.9 33 200 1332 42 42 332 1209 2.9 
Ireland 1600 1201 15.8 8 493 1575 18.6 10 021 2287 22.8 
Belgium . 27971 1094 3.9 43 535 1530 3.5 53 923 2914 5.4 
Australia seis 28 696 1035 3.6 65 817 3 060 4.6 95 333 5 666 5.9 
Czechoslovakia . 57 190 762 1.3 77 949 1496 1.9 11 677 2634 2.4 
Turkey 24 919 564 2.3 43 921 1537 3.5 69 495 2 628 3.8 
Syrian Arab Republic . 3 165 386 12.2 7 727 1 281 16.6 17 755 3 897 
Colombia . . . . 11303 353 3.1 16 893 384 2.3 26 674 551 22 
Poland 131 730 316 0.2 136 923 112 0.6 176 115 735 0.4 
Bulgaria . . 28 712 294 1.0 31 991 400 1.2 58 204 627 1.1 
Yugoslavia. . 59 752 280 85 637 406 0.5 152 892 791 0.5 


THE PROGRESS OF HIGHER EDUCATION SINCE 1930 


The enrolment of women students, in absolute figures, 
has tended to follow the trend of total enrolments. It 
appears certain, though, that women have progressively 
made up a larger proportion of the student о у аз опе 
moves from 1930 to 1959—a trend towards increased 
opportunities for women which seems to be flattening 
out at the end of the period. 

Few generalizations can be reached on the question 
of fields of study. For a limited number of countries it 
would seem that education has grown as a field of higher 


study and that medical sciences, relatively speaking, 
have receded, 

Foreign students, examined for the period 1950 to 
1962, make up a small but steadily growing group, around 
one-fortieth of total enrolments. Countries fall into two 
groups—those with a very high proportion of foreign 
students to total enrolments, and those with a much 
smaller percentage. For both, the trend is towards 
increase. 
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CHAPTER ү 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


This chapter and the three that follow are an exercise in 
the comparative study of higher education over the widest 
possible field. Comparative studies seek to find similarities, 
contrasts and relationships between the things examined, 
and this must be the first goal of these chapters; but two 
other aims have also been kept in mind. The first is to 
place the various issues and problems that arise in their 
global setting, so that what might appear to be a unique 
event is seen if possible as a special case of a general world 
situation; or, alternatively, some particular aspect of 
knowledge is seen as part of the whole world of learning. 
Such a world study must necessarily be a highly selective 
one, not only because higher education on the world scale 
is so rich and varied but also because it is growing at so 
great a speed. The second aim therefore is to produce an 
illustrative study. A great deal will have to be omitted 
and regard paid only to what is most significant. For the 
choice of illustrations, reference must be made to countries 
with the most massive enrolments, such as the U.S.A., 
the U.S.S.R., India and Japan. At the same time, an 
attempt will be made to keep a balance in illustration 
between the six great continental areas of the world, each 
of which has characteristic features. Africa has had the 
highest percentage increase in enrolment during the last 
decade; Asia has the highest numerical total of students 
in higher education in the world; Europe has the largest 
number of institutions of higher education in relation to 
population; North America is not expanding in higher 
education as fast as other continents, but has more students 
enrolled than several of the other continents combined; 
South America offers a specially interesting field for a 
study of the relationship between economic and educa- 
tional forces in higher education; and the institutions of 
Australasia show more diversity than those in the other 
regions. 

A comparative study of higher education on a world 
scale cannot but meet with some special difficulties. One 
is the result of the imposed selectivity already mentioned. 
An extreme degree of selectivity, whilst it simplifies, will 
falsify to some degree and is bound to include some personal 
bias. A second difficulty arises from the fact that the 
speed of change in higher education is greater than at any 
other level of education; a statement about higher educa- 
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tion may well be out of date soon after it is made. The 
best that can be done therefore is to describe the direction 
in which things are moving, and to look less at the position 
of affairs as they are than at the chain of events leading 
up to them, and to examine the plans and hopes men have 
for their future development. Another difficulty arises 
from the need, in a comparative study, to look at the 
complex phenomena of higher education against some 
simple framework of categories. For example, it does help 
certain analytical studies to divide countries into groups: 
developing and industrially developed. But по rigid 
division of this kind exists in reality; there is a spectrum 
of development which can be divided only by a line arbi- 
trarily drawn. Still another difficulty, and in some ways 
the most baffling one, is that of nomenclature. Some words, 
like the word ‘college’, mean different things in different 
parts of the same country and certainly vary in meaning 
from one country to another. A university in the U.S.A, 
is not the same as a university in the U.S.S.R.; and even 
a word like ‘science’ when translated into the nearest 
German equivalent of Wissenschaft has acquired a slight 
shift of meaning. All that can be done is to keep the use 
of technical terms to a minimum, to give their use an 
internal consistency, and to try to relate national differences 
of nomenclature to national differences of organization. 


HISTORICAL THREADS IN THE PATTERN 


In very broad terms the last fifty years of the nineteenth 
century were years when primary education was expanded 
very greatly in an increasing number of countries—until 
by the end of the century in the most industrially developed 
States it had become free and universal. The first fifty 
years of the twentieth century saw a similar advance of 
secondary education so that in a few of the richer countries 
it, also, has now become universal and free. At the same 
time progress was made in higher education also, but 
since 1950 the speed of advance has quickened enormously; 
and in many countries where the amount of higher 
education was slight or non-existent, a quite new urgency 
in development can be seen. It is because the speed of 
change in higher education is so great and seems likely 
to increase in the second half of the century, that ‘change’ 
is taken as the main theme of these chapters. 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Wherever there has been education there has been 
higher education in some form and to some degree. Even 
before the first two European universities were founded 
in Italy, at Salerno in the south and Bologna in the north, 
there were earlier institutions of higher education that 
nearly approached in size and importance those of the 
later universities. The monasteries of China, the forest 
ashrams of India, the academies of Greece, the libraries 
and mosques of Islam, were all great centres of higher 
education before the universities of Europe began to give 
a more permanent form to institutions designed for the 
education of adults in the four main fields of man’s interests: 
technology, science, the arts and the humanities. 

Since the foundation іп А.р. 1076 of the University of 
Bologna and the time when it reached the size of 10,000 
students in the twelfth century, university education has 
had great continuity both in Europe and in other parts of 
the world. At the same time it has stimulated other forms 
and institutions of higher education of great diversity. 

Universities in Europe have occasionally suffered from 
periods of stagnation but before the present century there 
were three periods of unusually rapid expansion. The 
first great period of growth was in the twelfth century; 
then in the fifteenth century the renaissance of learning 
produced a fresh impulse; and in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, an expansion of universities and of 
institutions of higher education outside of universities 
took place on a large scale. Finally we have the present 
period of expansion, which began to gather impetus in 
the early 1950s, as soon as the destruction of two world 
wars was beginning to be forgotten, and which looks like 
dwarfing all previous developments both in the quantity 
and quality of the education provided to an ever increasing 
body of students. In this, the fourth period. of expansion, 
we realize that we are still in the early stages of a process 
of growth that has far to go before it will have spent its 
force. Novel kinds of higher education are being evolved 
whilst older forms are being adapted to new conditions; 
at the same time, as in all the earlier expansions, the new 
pattern retains elements of the old, even right back to 
those of the earliest times. It will be useful to look briefly 
at the historical threads in the pattern of higher education 
that have survived the centuries, since they must relate 
to the permanent truths of nature and of human nature. 
It is only against this pattern, as this has slowly evolved, 
that the new elements can be perceived which are now 
in process of piecing out the pattern of the future. 

The first thread derives from what has been called the 
‘monastic matrix’ of the mediaeval university. It is this 
that has given to universities the form of groups of scholars 
committed to a love of scholarship in the setting of a 
community life. In those monasteries where higher 
education was strong the influence of the cloister displayed 
all the characters of a rich community spirit. By the time 
the monasteries ceased to have any serious influence on 
higher education—around 1150—they had impressed the 
pattern of their life upon the newer institutions and 
particularly upon the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, where the collegiate system has enabled it to 
endure until today. The question that has now to be asked 
is whether this thread in higher education can still be 
maintained in institutions that are becoming generally 


larger and that, unlike the monasteries, are becoming 
very much engaged in the traffic of the world and are far 
from being withdrawn from it, except in the sense of 
lifting themselves up so as to view life around them 
steadily and as a whole. 

In the twelfth century the influence of the monasteries 
in higher education gave place to that of the great cathedral 
schools. The modern titles for university officers of Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor or Dean reflect this influence. 
The focus of this movement in Europe was at the cathedral 
school of Notre Dame de Paris where the system of issuing 
licences to teachers led to the development of a guild of 
masters or a universitas to emancipate university teachers 
from the fickle patronage of the Bishop. This thread of 
self-government in the pattern of higher education deve- 
loped in one way in northern Europe and in another in 
the south, but in both found its reflection in the system 
by which the administration of a university was self- 
governing in that all its teachers participated in some 
measure in its government. This has always been a principle 
distinguishing the institutions of higher education. 

In the twelfth century the university had to fight its 
way forward to independence of the Church, particularly 
of the national Church hierarchies and in this it was 
supported by the internationalism of the Papacy. Since 
then the questions that have always had to be asked are 
two. In the first place, how can the freedom of self- 
government be retained by modern universities, for in 
some ways they are more closely tied to national govern- 
ments than the mediaeval universities ever were to the 
Church? And second, now that the staffs of universities 
have grown to such enormous size, how can the mediaeval 
spirit of democracy be retained where meetings of senate 
or faculty become so large as to make it difficult to combine 
free discussion with the efficient conduct of university 
business? 

Southern universities in Europe followed the example 
of the University of Bologna, where in contrast to Paris 
the name universitas became attached to guilds of scholars 
or corporations of students which employed and paid 
their teachers and, it must be admitted, at times reduced 
them to a miserable state of subjection. This thread in 
higher education has persisted and today students' orga- 
nizations in higher education are stronger then they have 
been since the relative decline in the sixteenth century of 
the influence of the mediaeval corporations of scholars. 
At the same time, students’ organizations have sought to 
have contacts with organizations of teachers and also to 
influence university policy. 

A third thread in higher education, also of cardinal 
importance, derives from the very early period of university 
growth. At Salerno, in the twelfth century, the largest 
school was that of medicine, so that from the outset 
universities considered professional education to be an 
essential and in some cases the principal part of the higher 
education they provided. So also, today, professional 
education, and for a much wider group of professions, 
forms an essential part of higher education. Then the 
fourteenth century saw a new trend when, in a number 
of countries, some professions began to organize the 
education of their novitiates outside of the universities, 
in Inns of Court, or in Guilds of Barber Surgeons, or in 
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separate theological seminaries. The last century has seen 
the beginnings of a reversal of this trend, but it is still 
true of many countries that a great deal of professional 
education takes place outside of universities. This poses 
the question—what is the kind and degree of professional 
education that should take place inside a university and 
what outside? However this question may be answered, 
specialist and ‘professional education grows every year 
as a more important element in the pattern of higher 
education, and in some countries it is the major cause of 
rapid expansion. 

Although the search for new knowledge and the desire 
to press forward its boundaries into the unknown have 
always been part of the intellectual enthusiasm of good 
teachers, it was peculiarly the influence of the great 
explorers and pioneers of the seventeenth century that 
made research a fundamental element in the pattern of 
higher education. It was in this century that plans for 
research institutes were set on foot and societies founded 
with the main purpose of assisting and promoting research, 
particularly in the sciences. 

The patrons of higher education in its early stages were 
religious bodies, kings, queens and rich merchants. The 
eighteenth century, however, saw the start of a movement 
away from private patronage towards corporate patronage; 
but with the help of civic funds came naturally the involve- 
ment of city or regional interests in university affairs. 
The government of universities ceased to be solely a matter 
for close corporations of scholars and began to be the 
shared preoccupation of scholars and distinguished laymen. 
Universities and other institutions of higher education, 
without ceasing to be either national or multi-national 
bodies, began to develop a sense of service to their region 
as a natural outcome of regional support. This regional 
element in the life of an institution of higher education 
forms another distinctive part of the historical pattern. 

In the nineteenth century the new industries brought a 
realization that the prosperity of a country would depend 
increasingly upon the proper scientific and technical 
training of those employed in commerce and industry. 
This encouraged the establishment of technical universities 
and colleges, or at a humbler level, mechanics institutes, 
so that to match the training for the professions, training 
for industry and commerce now came to be regarded as a 
new and fundamental thread in higher education. Some 
of this work, particularly that for engineers, took place 
in existing universities, but many special institutions 
were created to meet new needs so that, today, much 
technological education is provided outside the universities. 
Another large group of institutions that grew up in the 
nineteenth century outside the universities were the colleges 
in which teachers were trained. A rapidly expanding 
primary education called for an increase in the supply of 
teachers and much of this work was done in normal schools 
or training colleges which gave a shorter, more elementary, 
and more vocationally directed training that was acceptable 
to most of the universities of the time. Education for the 
profession of teaching had been an essential part of the 
intellectual life of the mediaeval university but in the 
nineteenth century the preparation of teachers was thought 
of in mainly practical terms—in terms of giving novitiates 
the ‘tricks of the trade’-—and even the profession of 
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teaching itself was often thought of as a lowly one. These 
two elements of higher education—the technological and 
the pedagogical—have moved far since the nineteenth 
century but they still remain in some countries unrelated 
to the cohesion of learning as it has grown and developed 
in the twentieth century. The bulk of the students at 
higher level are now enrolled in universities, in colleges of 
technology or in colleges for the education of teachers, 
but there are various degrees of overlap between these 
institutions. Whenever the problems of expansion are 
considered so also must be those posed by the lack of 
unification between these three large institutional groups. 

The multi-national character of the student body within 
the early European universities was recognized by the 
formation of ‘nations’ or national student guilds. In Paris, 
four such ‘nations’ were established in the Faculty of 
Arts and at Bologna there were eighteen trans-Alpine 
‘nations’. Moreover, far-reaching movements of teachers 
and scholars took place between all universities, and higher 
education then had in Latin a lingua franca that enabled 
communication to be multi-national. The ideal that truth 
knows no frontiers of race or nationality was from the 
first implicit in the philosophical basis of university studies 
and so it has remained. 

In the present century, modern methods of communi- 
cation have led to a rapid increase in the movement. of 
staff and students between institutions of higher education. 
Today in the typical university a very high proportion of 
students, sometimes amounting to as much as one-tenth 
of the total student body, come from foreign countries; 
and, in addition to the foreign teachers who hold permanent 
posts in some countries, there is always a large group of 
visiting teachers, or teachers who, with the help of one 
of the several agencies promoting university interchange, 
are spending a year or more in an institution abroad. 
Conferences, seminars and meetings of many different 
kinds bring together groups of scholars from widely 
different countries, chiefly in university vacations, to 
share ideas or to discuss prescribed themes. Large and 
efficiently staffed libraries make available to teachers and 
research workers the books and journals produced in 
increasingly large numbers in every field of knowledge. 
To the rapid dissemination of knowledge by the printed 
word has now been added the even faster communication 
of ideas by broadcasting and television. As a result, insti- 
tutions of higher education are bound together by a 
thousand ties and are aware that, great as are the respon- 
sibilities which they owe to their region and nation, beyond 
these lies an international community of scholarship 
which they are bound also to serve, since they are an 
essential part of it and from it a large part of their own 
vitality derives. 


THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF CHANGE 


The inventiveness of science and technology has been the 
chief cause of great increases in wealth and of its re- 
distribution among whole populations. On a number of 
occasions, the power of new technological advance has 
broken through an older pattern of production with 
sufficient force to produce a major change not only in 
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the economy but also in the educational system. In 
the present century the interrelationship of technical, 
economic, social and educational forces has been far closer 
and the results far more spectacular than in earlier 
centuries. 

The machine was an explosive element in the new 
economy and with its coming the notion of a necessary 
human progress began to animate the minds of men. The 
growth of a doctrine of inevitable progress injected into the 
thinking of politicians and educators the dynamic element 
essential to the beginning of planning in education. It 
was in the field of primary education that the first early 
nineteenth-century planning began. 

The idea of planning in primary education was not a new 
one. La Chalotais! in 1763 set out a closely reasoned case 
for national planning in education. Prussia was actually 
the first European State to plan a comprehensive national 
system of State education and this led the Prussian 
Department of Public Instruction to send seventeen 
teachers to Switzerland in 1808 at Government expense 
to study the training of teachers. By 1840 Prussia had 
built thirty-eight normal schools and attendance at the 
new Volksschule became compulsory and by the end of 
the nineteenth century also free. This example was soon 
widely followed. In France, under the Third Republic, 
the revolutionary ideal of free, compulsory, secular primary 
education was achieved by the Minister of Education, 
Jules Ferry. In Great Britain, the same movement gathered 
strength and by 1870 W. E. Forster was able to introduce 
his Elementary Education Bill to the House of Commons 
and to secure a majority. On the other hand, American 
settlers reacted democratically against constraints in the 
countries they came from, and established free popular 
primary education earlier than in Europe. Soon State 
systems of education were planned in all the developing 
industrial nations of the world, either associated or in 
conflict with the earlier unplanned private schools that 
related to the previous more meagre economy. The 
training of teachers for these new schools added to the 
universities a new and at first unrecognized element in 
higher education. 

Primary education could be planned and its wide 
extension made possible by nineteenth-century prosperity, 
but only just; it was too often a cheap and nasty education 
for the sons of the labouring poor. Secondary education 
was inevitably more expensive. It called for more highly 
paid teachers, many of them university graduates, and 
for more expensive equipment. So it had to remain for a 
longer period the privilege of a small minority—in most 
countries, in fact, for between 2 and 10 per cent of the 
school age group. 

In due course new industries and a much more flexible 
type of economy created a need for many new types of 
specialist, for a new kind of managerial talent in admi- 
nistration and for many more workers with the kind of 
education that can be secured only in a secondary school. 
Fortunately for later developments in higher education, 
the new wealth created made possible a great expansion 
and ultimately a complete expansion of secondary 
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education, It was not at first realized in many industrial 
countries that the new wealth was indeed sufficient to 
make universal secondary education possible so that 
advance towards it was often halting and unplanned. 
Even today, in most countries only a truncated secondary 
education has been made available to all; but it has been 
sufficient to create a rapidly rising demand for higher 
education. 

The discovery of the way to release the immense stores 
of energy locked up in the nucleus of the atom has made 
available a new source of power of a different order from 
any previously known. It is sufficient to remove mountains, 
to destroy the whole human race, to blast off rockets to 
distant stars, or, alternatively, to give great material 
prosperity and the leisure for education. The invention 
of machines which, unlike those of the past that replaced 
man's muscles, now assist his thinking processes, represents 
another great advance. Electronic computers, properly 
programmed and applied through servo-mechanisms to 
manufacturing processes, are well on the way to producing 
the fully automatic factory. We are just beginning to 
perceive the first social and economic results of these two 
discoveries. There is a multiplication of consumer goods, a 
shortening of the hours of work, and such improvement in 
the techniques of mass communication as to produce a 
marked contraction of time and space. For the first time 
in human history, though many have not really accepted 
the fact, it is possible to think of higher education for all 
as a goal. In due time the choice before a country may be 
to take from its new industries either more material con- 
sumer goods or more time for higher education. The former 
course can bring society to satiety and boredom; but an 
increasing number of countries have now begun to engage 
in the kind of educational planning which will drive the 
economy steadily forward, and even if the wealth produced 
is insufficient at first to prolong the education of all citizens 
to the age of 21 years or more, it will make this a possibility 
for an increasing proportion. 

Another difference between the social and economie 
forces at work in the present century and in earlier times 
results from the fact that they operate on a world scale. 
The unprecedented increase in the world population 
(demographers anticipate a doubling within fifty years) 
enlarges human expectations so that there is a sharp 
increase in the rivalry for raw materials, resources, essential 
services and manufactured goods. Economists and educa- 
tionalists alike are now obliged to think in world terms. 
This growth of world-mindedness, particularly amongst 
those concerned with higher education, is related to the 
growing acceptance in all countries of the concept of inter- 
dependence; that nations have become part of a world- 
organism so interrelated that good or bad infection in one 
part spreads through the whole with great speed. 

In addition to the explosive force of a rising population, 
a second dynamic economic factor in this century is that 
of the rising expectations among the developing peoples 
of the world. Since the end of the Second World War in 
1945 something like 1,200 million people have radically 
changed their form of government and no less than 800 
million have won national independence, so that for the first 
time they are able to express their will in fashioning their 
political and educational systems. These new nations 
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are no longer willing to tolerate poverty, disease and 
illiteracy—they are determined to be industrialized—and 
they have discarded the old view that it might take them 
a century to advance even into the early stages of economic 
growth, for they have seen spectacular industrial progress 
achieved by such countries as the U.S.S.R. in a span of 
forty years. The development of a sound relationship 
between the old industrialized countries and these new 
developing countries is a question of great urgency because 
the operation of unregulated economic forces tends to 
widen the gulf between them. The rich are becoming 
richer at a faster rate then the poor are becoming less 
poor for the simple reason that modern technological 
advance requires a high level of investment and education, 
and both are more easily available in countries that are 
already developed technologically. Economic and financial 
co-operation between the industrial and the developing 
countries is essential to the health of both. But economic 
advance depends not only upon the amount of capital 
investment but also on the ability of the institutions of 
higher education to produce the specialists which a growing 
economy demands. 


EXPANSION 


In the developing pattern of higher education it is possible 
to select five aspects of change which stand out as of major 
importance. These are the aspects of expansion, of the 
equalization of opportunity, of the influence of science and 
technology, of the trend towards planning, and of the 
growth of regional and international co-operation. 
"Together, these interrelated factors are producing a 
profound movement; just as the first half of the 
century saw a tremendous expansion in secondary 
education, so the second half of the century will be remem- 
bered for an expansion of higher education that exceeds 
by far anything previously known. 

The first aspect to be noted is the quantitative one of 
numerical expansion. The causes of this are not far to seek. 
The first and simplest is the sheer pressure of a rising 
birthrate in nearly every country of the world. Reinforcing 
the demographic movement is the increased demand for 
higher education which results from the world-wide 
expansion of secondary education both before and espe- 
cially since the Second World War. Often, legislation was 
enacted at that time to make secondary education, in 
principle at amy rate, universal The inheritors of this 
tradition, the children who were born in 1945, are just 
beginning their higher studies. Even if no other forces 
were at work, this pressure of entrants at the doors 
of the institutions of higher education is producing 
marked effects; but a number of other forces have 
been at work still further increasing the size of this 
group. 

One of these forces is financial in nature. In countries 
where secondary education had developed to the degree 
that a new stream of well-educated individuals was already 
invigorating the economy, there was sufficient prosperity 
to allow Governments to provide much more financial 
assistance for potential students in higher education. 
Previously, the lack of such assistance had prevented 
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many good students from going on to higher education after 
leaving the secondary school. The reduction or, in some 
countries, the abolition of fees and the provision of mainte- 
nance allowances have removed the financial barrier for 
a great many young men and women of ability. This 
force of easier finance operates not only to add to the 
numbers knocking at the doors of universities, it has also 
enabled Governments to assist institutions themselves to 
accept larger numbers of students, In the United Kingdom, 
for example, the years from 1920 to 1940 were lean years 
for universities and during this time twenty-nine of the 
forty-five universities or colleges of higher education were 
actually run on a deficit. It was not until 1947 and for the 
succeeding five years that the doubling of the capital 
grant from the Government to universities rescued them 
from constant financial anxiety. 

The pressure of numbers from below is one cause of 
university expansion, but there is also strong pressure 
from above. New professions are continually arising and 
old ones tend to split into sub-branches so that an expert 
in one is not necessarily an expert in another. New 
industries need many kinds of new skills and every depart- 
ment of human activity proliferates into new professional 
studies. This modern need for so many highly trained 
specialists is one of the most powerful of the forces pro- 
ducing expansion, and it has led not only to the intro- 
duction of new departments and new disciplines in existing 
universities, but also to the founding of new universities 
and the growth of new institutions of technological 
education. 

In addition to the need for specialists, some of whom 
will go on to serious research after a period of active work 
in industry, there is also a need to recruit and train some 
of the best students of higher education for research 
immediately after their graduation. Scientific and techno- 
logical research both inside and outside universities is 
becoming industrial in scale; industries and enterprises 
themselves have research units that approach in size some 
of their main departments of production, and all these 
activities make a demand upon the institutions of higher 
education for graduates and research workers in increasing 
numbers. 

The twentieth century has been a notable century of 
nation-building. Large federal units like the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. have had to weld into single political units 
a number of states or republics that have each retained 
a measure of autonomy. Governments have realized that 
a sentiment of national unity and the development of a 
coherent national culture can be promoted in many 
different ways, but that the most powerful way is to 
transmit it through the various levels of the educational 
system from institutions of higher education at the top. 
This is as true of tbe many newly independent nations, 
some of them quite small, as it is of great federations. 
The use of the institutions of higher education to promote 
national unity affects the quality of this education more 
than its quantity, but in certain fields it represents another 
force leading to expansion. Language, literature, history, 
economies and sociology are examples of disciplines 
that contribute to the development of national unity and 
are consequently enlarged. National unity is also fostered 
by the character of the external relations which a country 
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has with its neighbours. A new nation has to build up a 
foreign service and a diplomatic corps. For this it needs 
graduates in foreign languages, in law and in economics. 
Thus not only national but also regional and international 
studies play an important part in nation-building and so 
make for expansion. 

An indirect cause of expansion arises from the deter- 
mination of the developing countries of the world to catch 
up with the more industrially developed countries. During 
the period of development a new country is obliged to 
recruit a high proportion of its teaching staff for higher 
and secondary education abroad and this leads to expansion 
in the higher education of the exporting countries. Clearly, 
if the developing countries are to become independent 
of this element of foreign help within a period of about 
twenty years, during the early part of this period they 
must recruit even more expatriate staff than they do at 
present. If industrial countries respond to the educational 
needs of developing countries, as it is hoped they will, 
they, in turn, will have to expand their own systems of 
higher education beyond their own needs. 

The final cause of expansion that must be mentioned, 
and it is a very important one, is the steady increase in 
the number of women who since the early years of the 
century have enrolled in all the institutions of higher 
education. The degree to which this has occurred at 
different times and in different countries can generally 
be related to the measure of social independence which 
women have succeeded in achieving. It is part of the 
wider story of the emancipation of women, of their entry 
into the professions, of the extension of the political 
franchise to include women and of all the social enfran- 
chisement that has gone with it. In countries where this 
movement is still young the addition of women to men 
in higher education has not yet affected total enrolments; 
but in countries where the expansion of higher education 
has taken place side by side with the social enfranchisement 
of women this addition has made a profound difference 
for it has roughly doubled the numbers involved. In 
countries where social change has been more gradual, 
as in most of the countries of Western Europe, the prepon- 
derance of men over women is still in the rough proportion 
of two to one. 

All of these causes have acted together to produce the 
accelerating expansion of institutions of higher education 
and it is astonishing how uniform is the picture of advance 
and of the dynamic spirit that drives it. It is not very 
different in politically old countries or politically new ones. 
The forces driving it forward are strongest in highly 
industrialized countries because these possess the capital 
resources to plan their economy for many years ahead, 
and can calculate their need of ever more highly educated 
specialists as the years pass. But the forces are no less 
urgent in the developing countries of the world where 
expansion in higher education is both more difficult and 
more necessary than in the developed industrial countries. 

Tt is more difficult for several reasons. In the first place 
educational institutions of all kinds are of such recent 
growth that the number of students finishing the secondary 
school stage is usually small. In the second place higher 
education requires a very heavy financial investment, to 
a degree that is beyond the capacity of the economy of a 


developing country to bear. In the third place the staffing 
of institutions of higher education has to be done mainly 
with expatriates and these are very costly to recruit 
and retain. Expansion in higher education is necessary 
because, forming the peak of the educational pyramid, it 
can make an outstanding contribution to economic deve- 
lopment through the training of the personnel required 
for this development—of research workers, of specialists, 
of many kinds of administrators and teachers. But in 
addition to all the traditional tasks, higher education has 
also to play a key role in the unification of the nation, and 
in the development or re-discovery of the national cultural 
heritage. 

The fact of expansion is uniform and massive but there 
are some variations in its impact in the different continents. 
It is not surprising that in Africa the rate of expansion 
should be the highest in the world, but it is surprising, at 
first sight, that in a continent where there are so many 
new political States this expansion should be mainly in 
traditional university rather than in technological educa- 
tion, until one reflects that this is the result of the very 
early stage of industrialization of most economies and of the 
shortage of teachers that is endemic everywhere. Some 
countries of Africa also experience a shortage of applicants 
for admission to higher education that reflects the relative 
weakness of secondary education. 

In Australasia the rate of growth of higher education 
is roughly the same as in Europe but a considerably smaller 
part is played by technological studies both inside and 
outside universities. À point of similarity with countries 
expanding at a faster rate than most of the countries of 
Australasia, is the fact that about half of the students are 
following part-time courses. In New Zealand, for example, 
the facilities provided and the help given to such students 
are very great indeed. 

In Latin America, specialists are generally agreed that 
in some countries the population increase is greater than 
the increase in productivity. Higher education has recently 
expanded at only half the rate of secondary education; 
this means that there is great pressure to enter institutions 
of higher education, but, partly because almost two-thirds 
of the secondary schools are in private hands and because 
standards of achievement at the end of a secondary school 
vary greatly, it is doubtful if there is in fact a sufficient 
supply of adequately qualified entrants for the more rapid 
development of institutions of higher education. T'wo 
other factors have operated against the forces making for 
expansion—the first being the influence of the movement 
for university reform begun in Cordoba in Argentina, 
which has preoccupied the minds of university and political 
leaders alike; and the second is the external environment 
of political unrest within which so many work. Higher 
education in many Latin American countries is free, but 
part-time courses are almost non-existent and financial 
aid for students is too small to be effective. Having regard 
to all these factors, the present rate of growth of higher 
education of roughly 4.4 per cent per annum is a 
considerable achievement for the nations of this continent. 

In North America, the existence of equalitarian political 
institutions and the richness of natural resources led to 
early and rapid advances in higher education. From the 
outset of its independent existence, the U.S.A. regarded 
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universal education to the highest possible level as an 
essential means of preserving the republican form of 
government. Even before the nineteenth century the 
separate States of the Republic had begun to establish 
universities of their own so that by the end of the nine- 
teenth century the country was provided with a large 
number of institutions of higher education both public 
and private. The proliferation of institutions was so great, 
in fact, that standards were inevitably variable. The first 
part of the twentieth century was then devoted less to the 
expansion of higher education than to the raising of its 
standards of scholarship and to the establishment of post- 
graduate schools. But since 1945, as everywhere else, 
enrolments have continuously increased because of popular 
demand, whilst the Federal Government and educational 
foundations have still further stimulated expansion, not 
only to meet these demands, but also to meet a seriously 
inadequate supply of teachers qualified in mathematics, 
science, technology and foreign languages. Compared 
with the rest of the world, the increase in the number of 
institutions of higher education in North America has 
not been large, and this has also been mainly in universities 
and not in technological and pedagogical institutions, but 
the total enrolment is numerically very high indeed. 
The U.S.A. has accepted the goal of providing higher 
education for all who desire it and is well on the way to 
the achievement with a present figure of eighteen students 
for every thousand of the population. 

Generalizations are more difficult for Asia than for other 
continents since it is so large and varied, ranging from 
the highly industrialized conditions of Japan to essentially 
rural countries like Afghanistan. In between lie the sub- 
continent of India and the great land mass of China. 
India has a well established tradition of higher education 
but also a vast and rapidly growing population that is 
moving steadily from underdevelopment to industria- 
lization. In spite of relative poverty, the number of 
university students in India increased by 250 per cent 
between 1950 and 1960. Under the new five-year plan the 
number of students is expected to rise to a million and 
then slow down to a rate of increase of 2 per cent per 
annum. Twelve new universities and a number of new 
centres for advanced study and research are to be created. 

Despite a lack of information and statistics from main- 
land China, it would seem that higher education has 
grown very rapidly since 1959 and a feature of this 
expansion is the provision made, as in New Zealand 
and the U.S.S.R., for a high proportion of part-time 
students to follow courses in higher education whilst 
remaining in productive work. 

'The countries of South-East Asia, from Burma to the 
Philippines, present a most varied and interesting picture 
of expansion. The setting up of new institutions and the 
search for new means of dealing with the popular demand 
for higher education are characteristic, and enrolments 
have reached, in the case of the Philippines, the remark- 
ably high total of a third of a million students. 

Ín Europe the patterns of expansion show some 
broad differences between those typical of the nations 
in the west and those in the east. In eastern Europe 
expansion has been greatest in institutions outside of 
the universities concerned with technological education, 
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and least in the universities, with their wide range of 
academic, professional and technological courses. The 
opposite trend is found in Western Europe. s 

In the U.S.S.R., the development of higher education 
in the early years of Soviet rule was spectacular. In the 
twenty years from 1930 to 1950 the number of students 
was roughly trebled. In the following ten years the pace 
of expansion was even more rapid, with a doubling of 
enrolments. The driving force in this expansion was the 
need to secure a rapid and continuous flow of trained 
specialists for all branches of the growing economy. But 
specialists are not very useful unless for every specialist 
there is available as assistants a group of semi-specialists 
trained in secondary schools, and this ratio of semi- 
specialists varies in different branches of the economy. 
In the U.S.S.R., the expansion of higher education has 
been associated with a corresponding expansion of second- 
ary education. 

One important factor in the U.S.S.R. has been the 
geographical extension of higher education. Five of the 
Republies of the U.S.S.R. had no institutions of higher 
education at all in 1918, but by 1962 accounted for 9.2 
students per thousand inhabitants—not quite so large 
as the figure of 12 for the U.S.S.R. but nearly so. 

What the Twenty-second Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union called *this majestic programme" 
inspired similar efforts of expansion in many of the 
countries of Eastern Europe. The pace of expansion in 
Poland may be taken as typical, and is the more remark- 
able since in that ravaged country in 1945 the destruction 
of schools of higher education was almost complete. An 
heroic effort of reconstruction and expansion took place 
between 1945 and 1962 so that by 1962 there were seventy 
universities or colleges of higher education with a teach- 
ing staff of 3,400, and an enrolment of students in the 
proportion of 5.7 to every thousand inhabitants. 

In the countries of Western Europe it is only in France 
that planning is quite as bold and expansion as rapid 
as in Poland, although Sweden and the Netherlands 
are now engaged in planning of a similar order, This is 
partly because planning is of a different nature in a mixed 
economy with its large private sector and partly because 
in certain countries of Western Europe there are many 
independent universities and State intervention in higher 
education is often indirect. The United Kingdom is an 
example of this situation; since no university there has 
ever been founded directly by the State, the creation 
of seven new universities has been entirely a matter for 
the initiative of private organizations. However, the 
picture is changing, central governments are everywhere 
beginning to intervene more actively, and Western Europe, 
in spite of its rich provision from the past, is joining 
the rest of the world in a movement of accelerating 
expansion. 


THE EQUALIZATION OF OPPORTUNITY 


One of the forces producing expansion in higher education 
is the powerful and pervasive reflection of the world- 
wide social revolution which everywhere is giving practical 
expression to the ideals of human dignity, and which 
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in education takes the form of the destruction of all 
barriers, whether of wealth or class, race or sex, that 
might otherwise prevent young men and women of 
ability from proceeding to higher education. 

At a time when the resources available for the develop- 
ment of higher education were limited, it was natural 
to think of this level of education as a privilege to be 
enjoyed by a happy and selected few. On the ground 
that it should be available only to the most intellectually 
able, it has often been easy to associate this privilege 
with the maintenance of an established class or race 
or group, and higher education can always be used in 
this way as a reactionary force. All human societies need 
leaders, and even the most democratic country must 
develop and educate its leaders by the best means that 
it is able to provide. But any kind of education that is 
aimed at the production of an elite, even an intellectual 
elite, opens up dangerous possibilities of entrenched privi- 
lege. The only certain way of avoiding this denial of human 
dignity is to open the resources of education equally 
and widely to all men. Such a process of democratization 
of levels of education that were previously privileged 
reserves has been going on in different ways all over 
the world. 

The nineteenth-century movement of equalitarianism 
was the first to break down the earlier exclusiveness of 
admission to higher education, but it was reinforced in 
the twentieth century by an economic movement that 
had only begun to be significant by the middle of the 
century. This can be described very briefly as the rise of 
a degree of prosperity spread over the majority of the 
population of an industrial economy, to the point of 
enabling many parents to assist their children to enrol 
in institutions of higher education. This particularly 
applied in countries where Government aid to students 
was limited, or where it was not large enough to replace 
the loss of earnings of a young adult from 18 to 22 years 
of age. 

The rise in the standard of living of the majority of 
the population of a modern industrial society, and the 
general levelling up of incomes, influenced the attitude 
of many parents towards higher education at the same 
time as the power of the press, of broadcasting and of 
television increased the educational expectations of their 
children. Many newspapers give columns or even whole 
pages to news of university affairs; films of university 
life and public discussions by television of various educa- 
tional issues are very numerous, so that an increasingly 
large group of adolescents are coming to think of higher 
education as the normal and desirable kind of life to 
follow after their school days, and their aspirations are 
a potent cause of its rapid expansion. 

Before higher education can be made democratic in 
this way, secondary education must first be democra- 
tized, for if talented individuals are excluded from secon- 
dary education and particularly from that part of it 
which prepares for higher education, no amount of ex- 
pansion of higher education will make up for the earlier 
losses of able students. Every country in the world is 
engaged in increasing its secondary education and at 
the same time in making it freely open to all children, 
but this process is very far from complete. In some of 


the developing countries only a very small percentage 
of the appropriate age group is able to attend secondary 
schools, and often fees are so high as to exclude a large 
proportion of poor but able children. Even when fees 
are low, selection techniques are apt to be unsatisfactory. 
Another form of deprivation occurs where secondary 
schooling is provided only in large towns and the country 
child is virtually excluded from it. 

In addition to the widening of opportunities in higher 
education for school leavers, new possibilities have been 
opened up for adults to qualify in higher education by 
part-time or correspondence courses assisted by such 
technical aids as television. The lack of secondary edu- 
cation in past years means that in the adult working 
population of a country there exists a pool of ability 
which institutions of higher education can tap by methods 
specially designed for older men and women who cannot 
give up their work to follow full-time courses of education. 
In many countries the proportion of older students 
engaged in higher education studies is very large; for 
example, in the U.S.S.R. it rises to almost half of all 
students enrolled; it is very nearly as high in New Zea- 
land, in the countries of South-East Asia, and in the 
United Kingdom, but its spread is uneven over the 
countries of the world. 

While it is evident that undemocratic features in higher 
education which are due to social and economic factors 
cannot be dealt with by educational measures alone, 
there is room to examine the educational factors 
that may impose barriers to the admission of all 
those of talent to higher education. In most countries 
a critical reappraisal of admission procedures is going 
on, and these national efforts have now been supple- 
mented by the report of the International Study of 
University Admissions. This is the first major project 
carried out by the joint Unesco-International Association 
of Universities research programme in higher education. 
It provides a great deal of information on admission 
procedure, and the analysis throws much light on the 
question of the equalization of opportunity in higher 
education. 

One of the fundamental conclusions of this report is 
that admission to higher education is not a single act 
but a process covering all the years of education. Those 
concerned with securing the maximum efficiency in insti- 
tutions of higher education cannot afford to neglect this 
truth, and must consider carefully whether the organi- 
zation of secondary education and the selection procedures 
that it includes oppose barriers to the advancement of 
talent. The report examines many of these barriers, 
which in some places are still considerable, but sees that 
they are everywhere being lowered. The role of the 
secondary school in relation to selection for higher edu- 
cation appears to decline as secondary schools come 
steadily to include a higher proportion of the appropriate 
age-group and an even wider span of ability. A greater 
danger inherent in the development of close relationships 
between the institutions of higher and of secondary 
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education, is that which may arise when the number 
of secondary school graduates seeking admission to insti- 
tutions of higher education is greater than the number 
of places provided; in such a situation the selection 
procedures used may amount to an almost complete 
control of the content of secondary education. When 
this happens, the needs of the secondary school pupil 
are sacrificed to the needs of the potential student of 
higher education, and the content of education in the 
secondary school becomes dull and uncreative, thus defeat- 
ing the very end which the influence of higher on secondary 
education is designed to achieve. 

In considering the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity over the whole span of secondary and higher 
education the research on which this report is based 
found it possible to divide countries into two groups. 
The first group included countries presenting a certain 
complex of factors: almost the only preparation for higher 
education is in selective secondary schools of the tradi- 
tional type in which emphasis is placed on mathematies, 
science, history and language; entrance to higher education 
is based on a final examination administered by autho- 
rities external to the school; financial assistance to students 
of higher education is too small to be effective; the number 
of part-time teachers in higher education is high; and 
postgraduate studies are little developed. The character- 
istics of the second group are the opposite of these: 
secondary education is general in character and not 
specifically oriented towards university preparation; 
entrance to higher education depends upon secondary 
school record and internal examination with a measure 
of external supervision; financial assistance to students 
is large and amounts to the payment of a full stipend; 
part-time teachers form a small majority of the teaching 
staff; and there is a very large development of post- 
graduate work. 

In surveying admission procedures in use, the report 
gives recommendations for their improvement, but indi- 
cates that even when admission procedures are made 
completely democratic, the value of these measures may 
be offset if good students are prevented from accepting 
admission for financial reasons. A description is given 
of the way in which different countries tackle this 
problem. In the U.S.S.R. there are no tuition fees, no 
dues or equipment charges, and even textbooks are 
free. In SEREEN subsistence allowances are available 
to all students, and a basic minimum grant is increased 
if students score good marks in their examinations or 
if they choose to study subjects in which there is great 
need for more specialists. The allowance is paid for 
holidays as well as terms, and is adjusted to the economic 
position of the student and his family by a special Stipend 
Commie sion. 

In the United Kingdom the system of grant-aid to 
students is very similar to that of the U.S.S.R., the main 
difference being that awards may differ a little in amount 
according to the ability of the student on admission, but 
are not related to his subsequent progress in the university. 
The student is expected to use his stipend to pay fees, 
buy textbooks and support himself in the holidays. 
About 80 per cent of all students receive such grants, 
the remaining 20 per cent being supported by parents 
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or relatives. A substantial proportion of students find 
it necessary to add to their grand-aid by working in the 
university vacations. 

In the U.S.A. the attitude towards higher education 
and the receipt of grants is rather different. General pros- 
perity and a liberal provision of cheap higher education 
has made it less necessary to think in terms of grant- 
aid to students, and the continuation of the independence 
of pioneer days makes individuals more reluctant to 
accept such aid. Poorer students have learnt to *work 
their way through college’ either by vacation employment 
or by paid work undertaken during term-time. An uneasi- 
ness about this situation is growing up in the U.S.A. 
and an increasing number of regional, national and 
industrial organizations, in addition to the Federal Govern- 
ment, are establishing scholarship funds open to gifted 
students. Other countries have systems of grant-aid to 
students that vary from the liberality of the U.S.S.R. 
and the United Kingdom to the relative stringency of 
the U.S.A, 

The report of the International Study of University 
Admissions surveys and evaluates all the different kinds of 
aid available to students and the degree to which these are 
given with or without conditions, The conclusion reached 
is that unless this aid covers the total costs of higher 
education for a student and is available for at least a 
third of the students, financial measures alone cannot 
bring about equalization of opportunity. The report goes 
on to recommend that in addition to this minimum financial 
assistance provision should be made for higher awards 
to students of exceptional ability. It does not recommend 
the use of loan schemes to students since these are hard 
to administer, are disliked by the students themselves, 
and are under constant erosion from inflation. Schemes 
of financial aid to students in industrially developed 
countries are contrasted with similar provision in the 
developing countries of the world, and some of the global 
figures obtained underline the sharp contrast between 
them. The developing countries contain 63 per cent of 
the population of the world but only 23 per cent of the 
world student population. Only 3 per cent of the financial 
aid disbursed throughout the world is available to these 
students, the remaining 97 per cent being almost all 
spent in ten of the highly industrialized countries. These 
figures show a situation in which the degree of equali- 
zation of opportunity in higher education varies very 
greatly from country to country. On a world scale the 
disparities are tremendous. 

Another cause of inequality occurs because most univer- 
sities are not fully residential; the opportunities open to 
students vary from locality to locality and, in general, 
the country student is penalized. For this reason, as part of 
the general democratization of higher education, many 
countries are attempting to centralize their institutions. 
Japan may be taken as an example of this movement. 
Here a study was made of the way in which the expansion 
of higher education was opening doors to the children 
of parents in different income groups. It was found that 
those coming from the towns and higher income groups 
were taking advantage of the new facilities to a very 
much greater extent than those from the country and 
from the lower income groups. As a result of the survey, 
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a policy of decentralization of institutions was begun 
and has already had considerable effect; nevertheless, 
in spite of advances made, the problem is of such dimen- 
sions that 48 per cent of all students were still, in 1963, 
concentrated in the capital of Tokyo. 

Another and rather different aspect of the process of 
democratization of higher education relates to insti- 
tutions rather than to students. In many countries a 
number of institutions, which at the beginning of the 
century grew out of the secondary school system into 
a sort of no-man's-land between secondary and higher 
education, are now being up-graded into genuine insti- 
tutions of higher education. The two largest groups are 
those for the training of teachers and of technologists, 
but other occupational groups are involved also, such 
as welfare workers, nurses, administrators and others. 

In countries where the preparation of teachers is thought 
of more in terms of craft training than of education, 
training courses are kept relatively short and their content 
utilitarian, so that training colleges are placed outside 
the general group of institutions of higher education. 
Similarly, where in colleges of technology there is a 
greater emphasis upon practical techniques than upon 
basic scientific principles, such colleges are not grouped 
with the main institutions of higher education. In many 
countries the position of inferiority given to such insti- 
tutions is changing. In the United Kingdom, for example, 
training colleges for teachers have been associated with 
universities through the setting up of University Insti- 
tutes of Education since 1946, and may become part 
of the universities if the recommendations of the Robbins 
Report! are implemented. There, too, a group of colleges 
of technology have been up-graded to Colleges of Ad- 
vanced Technology and their diploma awards have been 
given the status of university ipo ds 

In all of these ways the aim of equalization is being 
achieved; by the reappraisal of selection methods, by 
schemes of grant-aid to students, by the decentralization 
of institutions, by the provision of part-time courses 
and by the upgrading of institutions. This is happening 
because of the growing desire to guarantee access to 
higher education on the basis of personal merit alone, 
free from economic or political privileges; and the reali- 
zation that if this is not brought about there will be 
great wastage of human potential, impoverishing alike 
to the individual and the nation. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The third important aspect of change in higher education 
is the result of response to the astonishing modern develop- 
ments in science and technology. These developments 
have transformed the intellectual life of the universities; 
they have led to the rise of many new kinds of insti- 
tutions for research and teaching; and, because research 
has grown to be so costly, they have radically altered 
the financial basis upon which higher education rests, 
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and hence the nature of the relations between its insti- 
tutions and the institutions of government. 

The teaching of science and technology (including the 
sciences of medicine and agriculture) requires the pro- 
vision of very costly equipment. Every year the costs 
of scientific research grow higher so that today some 
items of research equipment cost as much as the capital 
cost of a university fifty years ago. The expenditures 
involved in the development of this kind of work are 
so great that universities which were formerly able to 
maintain a large degree of financial independence of 
governments, are no longer able to do so. The early 
European and American universities were mostly founded 
as private institutions, financed by student fees or by 
private donations, and their relationships with Church 
and State were determined on political grounds. But 
by the end of the nineteenth century the needs of industry 
had already forced governments in all countries to play 
a larger part in higher education, either by assisting 
private institutions or by creating new ones of their 
own and, today, this process has proceeded very far 
indeed. The development of economic planning has made 
it increasingly necessary to bend higher education to 
the shape of the technical needs of an industrial society, 
and this at once raises many questions concerning the 
relationship of the institutions of higher education to 
the institutions of government. In particular, it puts 
in a new setting the old question of university autonomy. 
The conduct of university studies requires a certain 
degree of detachment from the world of affairs, but at 
the same time a deep involvement with it is necessary 
if the very sources of university study are not to dry 
up. The problem of university autonomy and university 
involvement is dealt with in a later chapter, but requires 
mention here in the context of recent developments in 
science and technology. 

Scientific methods of thinking have had a wide influence 
on all disciplines, and two basic elements of such thinking 
are the somewhat opposed elements of sceptical criticism 
and of imaginative creativeness. These two elements 
might be defined as the negative and positive poles of 
freedom. If the degree of State control over institutions 
of higher education is pushed to the point at which the 
spirit of criticism is dulled, there is danger of inhibiting 
the sources of scientific discovery. At the same time it 
is generally recognized that political institutions do not 
necessarily have a deep affection for the kind of eternal 
questioning which is nevertheless the breath of life 
to science. On the other hand, such questioning, if 
irresponsible, could reach a degree that threatened the 
stability of the State and hence of all the educational 
institutions inextricably bound up with it. 

These are a few of the external problems that have 
to be faced by those who are concerned to establish 
harmonious relations between institutions of higher edu- 
cation and the State. There is also a whole crop of internal 
problems growing out of the rapid advances of science 
and technology. The great speed at which knowledge 
has advanced has meant that all the sciences must be 
broken down into smaller sections, or fragmented if a 
reasonable standard is to be reached in the three or four 
years of university study. At the same time, the sciences 
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themselves have penetrated to deeper levels of scientific 
truth; divisions between them are no longer so sharp, 
and new interdisciplinary studies such as biophysics or 
physical chemistry have grown up. In the applied sciences 
both fragmentation and interdisciplinary studies have 
grown equally fast so that studies such as industrial 
psychology or electronic engineering, which were new a 
few years ago, are now accepted as normal. In addition 
to these changes in basic scientific studies, a whole new 
range of disciplines has entered university work as a 
result of the application of the scientific method to the 
study of man in society. 

Another striking influence of science and technology 
is seen in the fact that, in every country, the proportion 
of students studying in scientific or technological depart- 
ments and institutions increases every year, and also 
that new professional demands for specialists steadily 
alter the character of such studies as medicine or agri- 
culture. The development of professional education took 
place within universities very early as, for example, in 
the founding of a school of agriculture at Giesen in 
Germany in 1769 or an Institute of Agriculture at Kharkov 
in 1816. More often nineteenth-century developments 
took place outside the universities, particularly in schools 
of engineering and polytechnies. The rise of the grandes 
écoles in France and of the technische Hochschulen in 
Germany are examples on a large scale of similar move- 
ments. In the twentieth century, scientific and techno- 
logical advances have not only increased the number 
of departments within universities, but also the number 
of institutions outside their walls. Conservatism and the 
persistence of traditions in some places have tended to 
deny to these institutions a full university status, and 
in some countries they have even been treated as parvenus 
not acceptable within the society of recognized universities. 
This position is now changing rapidly. For example, the 
report of the International Study of University Admissions 
shows that in the ten years from 1950 to 1960, world 
university enrolment expanded by 50 per cent, but enrol- 
ment in colleges of technology outside the universities by 
200 per cent. 

In Western Europe, the general movement is in the 
direction of expanding colleges of technology into univer- 
sities or of bringing them into closer association with 
universities. In the case of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, where the technische Hochschulen have long had 
university status, plans for future development include 
both the creation of new institutions and a strengthening 
of the links between technical and non-technical disci- 
plines, with corresponding revision of their content of 
study. Reforms are based on the view that technical 
progress is so rapid, and its social effects so widespread, 
that the future engineer ought to be educated so as to 
be ready to adapt his work to constant change. At 
the same time, it is felt that technology is not only one 
specialization among many but an aspect of modern life 
that influences every university discipline. 

In Eastern Europe, on the other hand, the general 
movement is in the opposite direction. Whilst the number 
of universities steadily grows larger, and several of these 
include as one of their wide range of disciplines a faculty 
of technology or engineering, in 1960, out of a total of 
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thirty-eight universities in the U.S.S.R. only six included 
technology, whereas the number of separate institutes of 
technology of university status was over one hundred 
and fifty. 

Another way in which modern advances in science and 
technology have profoundly influenced higher education 
is in the balance between teaching and research. Research 
being the starting point of all science, universities and 
all the other institutions of higher education have greatly 
expanded their research programmes. The spirit of research 
has also influenced methods of teaching, so that today 
the aim is not so much to pass on knowledge as to produce 
specialists who are capable of applying their knowledge 
in rapidly changing situations. 

The growth of research has also greatly stimulated 
the kind and amount of postgraduate work undertaken 
by universities. In some countries postgraduate training 
is carried out in institutions of higher education solely 
devoted to this purpose. In others, where the larger 
volume of technological research is carried on outside 
the universities, the question of the co-operation of 
university and non-university centres of research has 
become a pressing one to solve. 

The integration of many different forms of scientific 
research, and the avoidance of unhealthy competition 
in the use of available funds, may pose a difficult problem 
where there are many sponsors of research, such as govern- 
ment departments, private industry and research found- 
ations. There is also the overriding problem of co- 
ordinating the pure research that arises spontaneously 
from the internal theoretical development of a science 
and all the applied research that arises from the external 
demands of a developing society. 

In developing countries the research function of higher 
education has an importance that is in some ways even 
greater than in a developed industrial country, because 
there are so many natural resources that still have to 
be discovered and exploited. Moreover, in these same 
countries it is important that teaching should be conducted 
in an atmosphere of research. A teacher shortage and 
large classes often produce students who think that 
knowledge is something that is given, and exists mainly 
to be committed to memory for the benefit of examiners, 
Institutions of higher education in these countries are 
generally small and of recent growth, so most existing 
research has been sponsored by government departments. 
This has often meant that fundamental research problems 
have not been attacked because they were inter-depart- 
mental. For example, the wide use of radio-active isotopes 
in agriculture and mining only followed the development 
of fundamental research in nuclear physics at a new 
African university. A second shortcoming of government 
sponsored research is that it tends to promote research 
related to matters requiring immediate or short-term 
solutions. For example, the careful botanical study of 
the origins of African flora might seem useless to many 
African departments of agriculture, but in fact it can 
have, and has had, financially productive influences on 
farming. In the particular field of the social sciences 
there is immense scope for vigorous and integrated 
research. Examples of this type of project have been 
begun in Senegal, Ghana, Madagascar and Rhodesia 


where special committees have been set up to include 
both heads of university departments and the permanent 
secretaries of government departments concerned with 
social welfare and economic advance. These committees 
have discussed research plans and the interrelationship 
of existing researches, drafted research documents, and 
invited interested contributors from industry to join 
their deliberations. They have prepared statements of 
the aims, over-all planning, direction and integration 
of research on the broad subject of social change. Within 
this general framework, researches are proceeding on 
economic history, the pattern and potentiality of inter- 
African trade, capital utilization in industry and commerce, 
the productivity of labour, adjustments in the rural 
social structure, the acquisition and retention of industrial 
skills in relation to the development of technical training, 
and on a study of race-attitudes and race-relations. In 
this way, there is growing up fairly quickly a body of 
knowledge and judgement of the problems that face a 
society in rapid transition. 

Advances in science and technology influence not only 
the content of courses of study, but also the teaching 
methods used. Television is an immensely valuable new 
technical aid in both intra-mural and extra-mural edu- 
cation. Closed-circuit television is now being used widely 
and has obvious advantages in, for example, medical 
education where it enables the technique of a surgical 
operation to be seen clearly by many groups of students. 
Programme instruction, whether or not linked to machines, 
and language laboratories are recent aids whose use in 
higher education is still experimental. The electronic 
computer has come to provide research workers in many 
disciplines with the means of tackling problems that 
previously were quite intractable. This new aid is power- 
fully assisting research in the pure, applied and social 
sciences, but also, unexpectedly, it is found useful in 
the solution of problems of historical and literary research 
and in inquiries in the less logical disciplines. 


THE PLANNING MOVEMENT 


As each year passes, more countries engage to an increas- 
ing degree in economic planning. The means to give all 
of their citizens a life of prosperity and leisure clearly 
exist in countries that have begun to apply nuclear 
power and automation to industry, but the attainment 
of such a goal is greatly assisted by the use of economic, 
social and educational planning. In economic planning, 
the tendency has often been to take five years as the 
planning period, although this is now often extended to 
seven years. For plans of this duration to be successful, 
there must be available at every phase the correct number 
of trained specialists, of semi-specialists, of skilled and 
of unskilled workers. All of these should, ideally, emerge 
from their training institutions at the right time and in 
the correct proportions. This is only another way of 
saying that economic planning implies the formulation 
of a correctly articulated educational plan. The require- 
ments of economic development place a particular em- 
phasis on the higher education sector of the educational 
system. For higher education produces the trained 
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specialists and research workers whose economic role is 
crucial, Even the semi-specialists and skilled workers 
for a particular branch of industry will not be available 
unless their teachers already exist. But the training of 
teachers is one of the functions of higher education, and 
so the correct planning of this level of education must 
be the beginning of planning at other levels. 

An economic plan of five years’ duration rests upon 
the formulation of an educational plan in which decisions 
about type of training must be taken approximately 
seven years before the trainee will graduate from a school 
of higher education. The education of the trainee will 
in turn depend upon decisions about the number and 
type of teacher training institutions that should have 
been taken seven years earlier still. So that, in order 
to service an economic plan of five years, it is necessary 
to formulate a corresponding educational plan for about 
twenty years. This is the conclusion reached by those 
who, in the last five years, have engaged most actively 
in educational planning and was the time-period accepted 
by the conferences on African education organized by 
Unesco in 1961 at Addis Ababa and in 1962 at Tananarive. 

Educational planning as an adjunct to economic 
planning is important to the industrial countries of the 
world; it is even more so to those developing countries 
that have recently begun the process of industrialization, 
For historical reasons these countries have started late 
in the economic development characteristic of the century 
and fall below the others in their over-all standards of 
life. They are all anxious to narrow this gap and to develop 
their natural resources to the maximum possible extent. 
They realize that this depends more upon the preparation 
of specialists, administrators and teachers than upon 
any other single factor; in order to achieve rational 
development and secure the maximum results with 
available resources, higher education must be planned 
for twenty years ahead. Investment in higher education 
yields rich returns, but the costs are heavy. Clearly the 
developing countries cannot hope, from their own resources 
either of money or of teachers, to advance higher education 
at the rate they need. They are bound to depend upon 
foreign aid both in the form of funds and of expatriate 
teaching staff; and such support from the richer industrial 
nations of the world is an additional reason for forward 
planning. 

It was with this task in mind that the thirty-one 
countries of Middle and North Africa assembled at Tana- 
narive in September 1962! to survey the expansion of 
higher education and to estimate the capital and current 
expenditure necessary if, by 1980, these countries were 
to be relatively free of outside assistance. On fairly 
reasonable models of economic development, the amount 
which each of the countries might contribute from its 
own resources was calculated and thus the difference 
to be met by outside aid was known, A similar set of 
caleulations was made in relation to trained manpower. 
This work has now been completed for one region, and it 
needs also to be done for other parts of the world in order 
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to show the magnitude of the total problem. What has 
already been accomplished in a limited field shows that 
financial aid and the assistance of trained personnel on 
a very large scale will be needed merely to prevent the 
present economic gap between the ‘have’ and the ‘have- 
not countries from growing even larger than it is at 
present. 

The problem of international aid in higher education 
is not only or even mainly a problem of planning or of 
technical assistance; it is basically a psychological and 
a human problem. Fortunately, here, the outlook is lit 
up by gleams of hope. The understanding of interdepen- 
dence in a united world is growing, with the support 
of many individuals and many organizations. Among 
these, the institutions of higher e ucation themselves 
play an important role. Regional and international contacts 
and collaboration between the schools of higher education 
grow stronger every year, and this kind of collaboration 
must be selected as the fifth and final element in the 
pattern of change. 


REGIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


'There is no necessary contradiction in the thought that 
a university may be actively engaged in strengthening 
a spirit of nationhood, and yet be e ally ready to enter 
into regional and international re ationships of many 
different kinds. It is quite natural that such co-operation 
should develop between institutions which are aware 
that they are engaged in the search for universal truth 
and the welfare of all humanity. 

Patterns of co-operation have grown in a variety of 
forms, of which the regional one is most obvious, Relation- 
ships between the Latin American universities have always 
been close, and recent conferences on higher education 
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in Chile and Peru have helped to strengthen the trend. 
At the same time a number of programmes such as those 
of the Organization of American States, the Alliance for 
Progress, and the Council on Higher Education in the 
American Republics have as one aim the development of 
links between the continents of South and North America. 
A regional grouping of universities in South-East Asia 
has recently taken shape; and the Unesco conference 
in Tananarive in 1962 indicated the possibility of a 
similar African organization. The loose links which bind 
the nations of the British Commonwealth together have 
their reflection in the organization through which this 
co-operation is effected. The Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas and the Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth provide effectively 
for co-operation between the universities of this group 
of countries. A somewhat similar pattern may be found 
in the association of French-speaking universities 
(AUPELF) which groups institutions in Europe, North 
America, Africa and Asia. 

These structural arrangements must of course be seen 
within the wider context of international co-operation 
in educational and higher educational matters, and the 
rapidly increasing programmes which are leading to the 
interchange of experience and ideas of students, teachers 
and research staff, and of financial resources. Such acti- 
vities provide many new lines of communication between 
institutions that might otherwise have been separate 
islands of knowledge, and are helping the great army 
of men and women in higher education to share with 
each other the burden of their difficulties and the hope 
of their achievements. This is a work of particular relevance 
to the second half of the twentieth century when the 
whole of mankind is engaged in the difficult passage from 
a split world of exploitation and conflict to a unitary 
world of conservation and collaboration. 
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INTELLECTUAL ASPECTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


THE EXPANSION OF KNOWLEDGE 


In institutions of higher education there is always some 
degree of pastoral care given to students and even mora- 
lity itself may be studied as moral philosophy; in all 
of the subjects studied there is some search for beauty and 
the search may be vigorous in a department of fine arts; 
but, above all, the search is everywhere for truth, so 
that knowledge and wisdom may be increased. Univer- 
sities have been at times the keepers of the intellectual 
conscience of mankind and the priority of the search for 
truth holds as much today, in a technological civilization, 
as it ever did in the past. 

The map of knowledge has always been wide, and today 
its boundaries extend far into outer space and deep into 
the atomie nucleus. While those engaged in higher edu- 
cation are concerned particularly to seek after new know- 
ledge, they also accept it as their task to relate together 
in a general scheme particular aspects of existing iow: 
ledge. Higher education has always been concerned with 
conceptual knowledge, with general principles, theories 
and abstractions. It has been deeply rooted in fact and 
developed by practical experiment, but the prime intel- 
lectual demand has been that the mind shall be inter- 
pretive as well as observant. An intellectual vision of 
the world has required the teacher to know something, 
even if this is limited, very thoroughly; but also he has 
always tried to see this limited area of knowledge in its 
furthest perspective and with all its implications. 

From the human point of view, a university is a com- 
munity of teachers and scholars; from an intellectual 
point of view it is a body of academic disciplines. We 
speak of the ‘curriculum’ of a university, of the ‘course’ 
of studies in a faculty and both words are metaphors 
from the race track bringing with them ideas of running 
a race, and of hard training, so that ground may be 
covered. In the early European universities the trivium 
of grammar, logic and rhetoric represented the discipli- 
nary element of study, and the quadrivium of arithmetic, 
geometry, music and astronomy represented the element 
of conceptual knowledge. Whenever the tools of know- 
ledge came to be regarded as more important than know- 
ledge itself, teaching was considered of more value than 
research and university education stagnated. When 
nature was studied in books rather than in the laboratory, 


as it was in some places in the fourteenth century, the 
doctrines of authoritative literature stifled the creative 
theories that might have arisen from experiment. The 
Renaissance brought a shift from logic to experience and 
this led to a rebirth of the sciences, the writing of a new 
creative literature, and the emergence of history as an 
essential discipline of higher education. In the seven- 
teenth century a galaxy of scientific geniuses began that 
rich creative development which has not since slackened 
its pace; Bacon emphasized experimental science and the 
inductive method; Descartes developed mathematics and 
the deductive method; and soon new scientific disciplines 
burst the older circle of learning along its whole circum- 
ference. The gathering impetus of this movement produces 
what is often referred to today as an ‘explosion of 
knowledge’. 

In the physical and biological sciences alone, for example, 
70,000 scholarly journals are published annually, so that it 
becomes difficult for scientists to keep abreast of modern 
developments even in their own specialities, not to 
mention in broader fields. This gives rise to a great many 
problems, not the least of which is that of documentation; 
the storage and retrieval of information would be inso- 
luble problems without modern aids based on the computer 
and micro-photography. 

The calendar of a university shows its subject disci- 
plines organized in nearly every case as departments of 
study (although this is beginning to change), and it is 
apparent that new courses have been added to old mainly 
by accretion, Ancient languages and their literatures are 
still there; Greek in Europe, Arabic in the Middle East 
and North Africa, Sanskrit in India; and to these have 
been added modern languages and literatures. Philo- 
sophy remains from the distant past and history from the 
eighteenth century; other humanist studies have acquired 
new forms and scope, geography, music and the fine 
arts, for example. A new group of disciplines which have 
a measure of coherence. and are now generally called 
the social sciences, show the interest of the men of this 
century in the study of society. The older professions of 
law, medicine and theology remain and to these many new 
ones have been added, such as architecture, dentistry 
and commerce. The sciences of physics, chemistry, bio- 
logy and geology have split up into sub-sections like 
atomic physics or organic chemistry, and many new 
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interdisciplinary sciences are studied as separate unities 
such as biophysics, physical chemistry or geological 
spectroscopy. 

It is not surprising that the growth of subjects has 
been so great as to make it difficult for all universities 
to assimilate everything. This is one reason the applied 
sciences have in many places been studied to the highest 
level in technological institutions organized outside the 
universities, and education, which is a liberal as well 
as a professional field of study, has sometimes been confined 
to separate institutions solely devoted to the preparation 
of future teachers. 

In this rich growth of knowledge various attempts 
have been made to solve the crucial problem of the 
modern university—the recovery of its role as a community 
of teachers and scholars devoted to the discovery but 
also the integration of various kinds of knowledge. Some 
of the efforts to find a clear way through the confused 
tangle of modern subject disciplines must now be exa- 
mined. What may be called administrative solutions are 
considered first and next the approach to a new ‘map of 
knowledge’. 

The earliest attempts to bring unity into the disin- 
tegrating curricula of higher education were designed 
to give one of the subjects such a place of priority in 
a hierarchy of subjects that it exercised a binding influ- 
ence on them all. In places where religious belief was 
strong, the attempt was made to restore theology to 
its position as queen of the sciences. More frequently 
the attempt was made to give this position to philosophy, 
which, by its very nature, should be an integrating study. 
Unfortunately few teachers in higher education in Western 
Europe have been found to agree what sort of theology 
or what school of philosophy should be used to integrate 
even their own subject studies, so that the contemporary 
situation of these subjects has not, unhappily, suited 
them to this purpose. Nevertheless, in Scottish univer- 
sities it has been the practice to require most students to 
include philosophy as one of their undergraduate subjects 
of study, and many graduates claim that this has enabled 
them to see their various studies in some measure of 
unity. In universities that are sponsored by religious 
foundations, theology has often been given the binding 
role which the Scots tried to provide through philosophy, 
and, as in Scotland, this has proved efficacious for some 
students; but since religious foundations form a small 
minority of institutions of higher education, this solution 
is of limited application in the twentieth century. 

In the U.S.S.R., the high esteem in which scientific 
studies are held, particularly physical science, tends to 
make this subject a unifying study, particularly in the 
context of a Marxist outlook upon science and society. 
It can be argued, however, that there are limits to the 
use of science as a unifying subject, for it is concerned 
only with the material world and its method of advance 
is the method of logic. The social sciences, the humanities 
and the creative arts must be studied in a different 
dimension, since the intuitive and the subjective parts 
of the mind play a crucial role in the understanding of 
subjects which are equally concerned with man and with 
the world in which he lives. 

In the U.S.A., two general concepts often used in relation 
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to higher education have helped to give unity to the 
curriculum. The first of these is the concept of a ‘liberal 
education’ and the second of a ‘general education’. These 
concepts haye sometimes been confused but they are 
different in origin and meaning. The term liberal education 
is used to describe a curriculum that has an aim funda- 
mentally different from the professional and utilitarian 
aims of many modern disciplines. A liberal education 
has the aim of producing a unified personality rather 
than of a unified body of knowledge. eneral education, 
on the other hand, is used to distinguish, not ‘liberal’ 
from ‘utilitarian’ studies, but ‘general’ from ‘specialized’ 
studies, particularly where the immense advance of 
modern knowledge has forced specialized studies to be 
very circumscribed. In the U.S.A., the search for а way 
of overcoming the fragmenting influence of insulated 
disciplines that function separately in teaching and 
research, has led to a good deal of thinking about the 
nature of this general education that should be the basic 
possession of all specialists. Much of this thinking deve- 
loped out of the publication of General Education in a 
Free Society! by a committee of twelve professors of the 
University of Harvard. 

The Harvard Committee considered some of the solu- 
tions to disunity that have already been mentioned. 
They considered the view, often implicity accepted by 
European universities, that unity in higher education 
could no longer be found in knowledge of a common 
subject matter, but that it might be found in a common 
experience of the intellectual discipline necessary to reach 
a high standard in a single specialized study. This view 
was rejected on the ground that the intellectual discipline 
involved in different subjects varies from subject to 
subject and that students’ motives for choosing a special 
subject of study have very little to do with intellectual 
discipline. The Harvard Committee examined also one 
or two experimental attempts to find a centre of unity 
in the study of the great classical writings of the past 
as a required study for all students. This also was finally 
rejected, as being too traditional and too neglectful of 
the great disparity of taste and ability among college 
students. 

The solution recommended has greatly influenced Ame- 
rican education since 1946 and it rests on the belief that 
we live in an age of specialization, that the avenue 
to success for the student generally lies in the choice 
of a specialized career, and that specialization is the 
main means by which an economy advances; never- 
theless, a society controlled wholly by specialists would 
not be a wisely ordered society and so the need exists 
to balance specialized education with a concurrent general 
education. This latter has therefore been seen as an 
education related to a students’ life as a responsible human 
being and a citizen, whilst his special education prepares 
him for competence in an occupation. In the consideration 
of the Harvard Committee, these two types of education 
are to be distinguished, not by their subject matter, 
but by their purpose. The history of art, for example, 
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might be a vocational study for the prospective curator 
of a gallery but a part of general education for a future 
chemist. The Harvard report recommended a balance of 
general and specialized education which is now aimed 
at in many American universities. 

The distinction between these two kinds of education, 
general and special, has also found an institutional ex- 
oression in the U.S.A, in the founding of Colleges of 
Liberal Arts for the provision of some years of general 
education, to be followed by specialist education in a 
university. These colleges provide an education which 
is designed to give a broad understanding of the methods 
and outlook of scientific, humanistic and social studies. 
Harvard and a number of other universities give both 
kinds of education in the same institution, and from a 
very large number of possible courses (in the case of 
Harvard it is 400) a student may combine a specialist 
study in depth with a balance of subsidiary studies that 
give an acceptable general education. 

Some of the new universities founded in the last decade 
in many countries of the world are conscious that their 
very newness places upon them the responsibility to 
be experimental, and a few are trying to find their own 
answer to this reconciliation of specialist and general 
education, An illustration of this new work is taken from 
a university in an industrial city in England. 

The new University of Keele, situated in the industrial 
area of the Potteries, appointed as its first Principal, 
Lord Lindsay of Birker, who at Oxford had for many 
years interested himself in the question of achieving 
unity in the curriculum of university studies. His personal 
contribution at Oxford was to create a new school of 
combined studies called Modern Greats which consisted 
of pho politics and economics. At Keele he decided 
to extend the normal three-year degree course to four 
years by making the first year, or foundation year, as 
he ealled it, one of general education. The purpose of 
the foundation year is to review, discuss, and illustrate 
the background, heritage, achievements and problems of 
the civilization of Western Europe. This year has now 
developed beyond the experimental stage and students 
follow a curriculum divided into four sections. The first 
section begins with a study of the achievements of the 
ntists of Western Europe from the fifteenth to the 
twentieth century; the second section of the course is a 
study of the Jewish, Greek and Latin roots of Western 
civilization, and in this historians, philosophers, theolo- 
gians and elassical linguists combine their teaching; the 
third section jumps ahead into the present century with 
a study of the characteristics and problems of a modern 
teclado society; and finally comes a study of the 
nature of man, taught by philosophers, psychologists, 
sociologists, theologians and biologists. The work of all 
these lecturers is supplemented by discussion groups and 
tutorials. 

A quite different solution to the problem of synthesis 
has been found in some of the older universities of Europe, 
not by supporting specialist studies with a foundation 
of general education, but by pushing a particular special- 
ized study itself to a depth at which its roots seem to 
penetrate to the source of all knowledge. The development 
of interdisciplinary studies already shows that the old 
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departmental barriers between some specializations are 
breaking down, In addition, surprising as it may appear, 
the progress of specialization increases the dependence of 
the specialist upon matters which are not, at first sight, 
related to his speciality. The X-ray erystallographer who 
ten years ago limited. his experiments to work with 
solids is now asked to apply his expertise to chemical, 
biological and historical problems. In his own work 
he needs constantly to consult mathematicians, chemists 
and metalurgists, and to read their publications, if he 
is to keep in touch with issues that are vital to the use 
of his technique. What is true in this example applies 
generally: with the rapid growth of knowledge there is 
an increase in the number of specializations, but the 
field of action of each tends to widen, so that the best 
way forward may actually be by pushing вр ist studies 
to further depths than they have yet achi . 

If a unifying concept is to be found for the hundreds 
of specializations now practised in higher education, it 
will have to be strong enough to span the gap between 
the two extremities of the spectrum of knowledge— 
technology at one end and the humanities at the other— 
because in many universities today a kind of intellectual 
curtain separates teachers and students of the applied 
sciences from their colleagues in the humanities. In some 
countries, these two aspects of experience are studied 
in quite separate establishments of higher education and 
this kind of organization accentuates what is now recog- 
nized as an essentially false antithesis between techno- 
logy and the humanities. 

The antithesis is seen to be false because technologies 
are inseparable from the men who use them and the 
communities which they are designed to serve. The 
engineer who builds a road, the specialist in aerodynamics 
who designs a new aeroplane, the chemist who invents 
a new drug are all engaged in applying science to the 
needs of man and society, and the social consequences 
of their work cannot be separated from the work itself. 
If, therefore, a particular technology has grown remote 
from human affairs in its absorption’ with techniques, 
processes and abstractions, the remedy is now sought 
not by adding to this arid technology a little architecture 
or fine art, but by linking the technology itself to its 
human and social setting. How, indeed, can aesthetics 
be divorced from design or economics from architecture? 
The teacher who ean weave his technology into the fabric 
of society will then be teaching a humanism, In such 
a synthesis, a technology surrounds itself with its appro- 
priate group of social studies, selected partly because 
they are the appropriate social context and partly be- 
cause they reveal the creat aspect of man's mind. 
The material for the humanization of courses in techno- 
logy is drawn largely, but not exclusively, from the 
social sciences; history, for example, is an important 
ingredient because industrial history demonstrates the 
social effects of technological change. This process of 
humanizing technology has already begun in many places, 
particularly in the U.S.A, and U.S.S.R., and in this 
creative task technologists have begun to receive help 
from their humanist colleagues. 

The process appears to take place more rapidly in 
institutions outside the universities, perhaps because 
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teachers may feel less need of it when they are part of 
a university. The colleges of advanced technology in 
the United Kindgom, the grandes écoles in France, the 
technical universities in Germany and the technological 
institutes in the U.S.S.R. are all, in different ways, making 
this attempt to unify the technical and cultural aspects 
of professional training. The idea is not completely new, 
for it was contained in the mediaeval university, in the 
training of priests and administrators, doctors and 
lawyers, and in more recent times it exists in colleges 
for the training of teachers. The difference today lies 
in the fact that the introduction of new forms of technical 
training has covered so wide a field and has been so 
inchoate that the creation of departments of account- 
ancy, brewing, town-planning, horticulture and a hundred 
others has often advanced faster than the ability of 
teachers to make a synthesis of the technical and liberal 
elements of their particular technology. 

In this process institutions outside the universities have 
an advantage in that they have no lingering traditional 
feeling that the technologies are in some way unclean, 
or unworthy of a place in university studies. Where this 
acceptance on terms of equality exists, a genuine dialogue 
takes place between the technologies and the liberal arts. 
As this dialogue has developed it has been appreciated 
that there may be advantages in training sociologists, 
economists and psychologists in a predominantly techno- 
logical institution rather than, as often happens, in the 
arts faculty of a university. Some technological institutions 
are developing along these lines. In such cases, teachers 
of technology become more reflective as they grow more 
conscious of the social problems which their own existence 
poses. This is a kind of synthesis that affects not only 
the content of study but also methods of teaching, so 
that often a break is made with the old craft idea of 
instruction in skill and a new start is made with methods 
that stimulate thought and inquiry. Institutions that 
have developed the basic sciences, established work in 
the social sciences, in philosophy and other fundamental 
studies, and have also developed postgraduate studies 
and research, are already seen to be universities in the 
full sense, whatever their name, and this is one of the 
great gains of recent years. 


RESEARCH 


Institutions of higher education bring forward their 
students to the place at which the frontiers of know- 
ledge are being advanced, often in their undergraduate 
studies, and always in postgraduate studies. Research 
is an essential function of higher education. А teacher 
performs his task in a different way if, at some time, 
he has been engaged on a substantial piece of research. 
For this reason, universities increasingly recognize that 
all teachers should also be researchers and that the pro- 
vision of time and facilities for staff research are one 
of the marks of a university. This does not occur to the 
same extent in other institutions of higher education. 
It is still a new idea in some countries that all the staff 
of a college for the education of teachers should take 
part in research, not only in pedagogy but also in psy- 
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chology, sociology, science or one of the humanities. 
The reason for such a position is that only those who are 
advancing knowledge and rethinking the ideas of last 
year can convey to children, along with knowledge, the 
thrill of the quest for truth. In addition, it is from research 
work that a future teacher comes to know the evidence 
upon which and the processes by which a curriculum is 
built up. The view that students in higher education 
train for examinations is passing, even if it is not quite 
gone; instead, the university is seen as a place where 
contact with developing knowledge elicits the maximum 
intellectual power. 

The question is also being asked if all those in higher 
education who are engaged in research ought to teach 
as well. The number of exclusively research posts in 
universities increases, as does the number of research 
institutes. Yet the question should not be lightly dis- 
missed. The demands which the most intelligent students 
make upon a teacher, and the maintenance of contact 
with wide areas of a subject, may save the researcher 
who is in danger of exploring ever deeper but in such 
a restricted field that ultimately he runs dry of inspiration. 
It is for this reason that many institutions require their 
research workers also to engage in some teaching. 

Essentially, teaching is communication of the results 
of research so that the only question, and it is a difficult 
one, is what should be the balance of teaching and research. 
Ideally, all teachers should also be research workers 
so that the spirit of their research, its enthusiasm, 
its reaching forward, its eager inspiration spills over 
into their teaching. Inevitably, some teachers will have 
greater gifts for research than others; some will 
have greater gifts for exposition; and some again will be 
gifted to teach small groups by Socratic methods of 
discussion; but for all, in some measure, teaching and 
research must be combined. 

Apart from considering the needs of its own disciplines, 
the university, as the most typical institution of higher 
education, is obliged in the modern world to pay attention 
to the research needs of the society of which it is part. 
Governments and private organizations increasingly allo- 
cate funds for research purposes so that universities have 
to resolve the further problem of the choice between 
research designed to meet immediate social demands and 
that related to the long-term development of conceptual 
thought in the basic teaching disciplines. Over their 
long history, European universities have developed a 
balance of research and teaching that might seem to 
leave this matter closed to further experiment; however, 
this is not the case, and in Europe as elsewhere many 
critical issues are at present under discussion which show 
that all scholars are by no means satisfied. Two issues 
in particular have emerged. The first is the balance be- 
tween research within the university and in institutions 
outside the university; and second, the personal aspect 
of the matter, in the balance that a teacher has to strike 
between his university responsibilities and his career. 

In many industrial countries the volume of scientific 
and technological research being carried out in institutions 
outside the universities is very great, and there is a danger 
that some universities are losing to them even basic 
research. Sir Nevill Mott, in a paper read to the Gulbenkian 
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Education Discussion of 1960, put the case for the 
universities in terms that were summed up as follows.' 
*One, that at least in their final honours year, under- 
graduates should be in close contact with the people 
who are advancing or have advanced knowledge. Secondly, 
that staff of good calibre would not be attracted unless 
there was research going on.... Thirdly, that the 
whole ethos of the university implied provision for 
research; it is a place where outstanding men in all 
disciplines shall come to teach and research, and be free 
to be as non-conforming as their studies and interests 


lead them. ... Unless the universities hold to this 
function as great reservoirs of outstanding free men, 
the whole community would lose. . . . The academic 


ramparts were not merely under siege, they had already 
been crossed by marauders... the research insti- 
tutes. . . . By and large the process of creating institutes 
had gone too far. It is debilitating the universities and 
it is high time it was stopped.' At the same discussion 
much disquiet was expressed that ‘the swift way to 
reputation, honour and glory in the academic world is 
via treatise and tome.... It is hard to deny that 
the standing of the researcher is the higher, particularly 
in the civic universities, where to advance his salary 
beyond the “efficiency bar" а man must produce evidence 
of his worth. A list of printed papers, however modest, 
must generally have the edge over claims to lecture room 
eloquence.’ 

This debate about the relative importance of teaching 
and research finds different administrative solutions in 
different parts of the world. In India, new research centres 
are to be developed in centres of industry or where there 
are nuclear power plants, but in association with the 
nearest universities. At the same time the University 
Grants Commission in India is using its financial power 
to propose that certain selected universities should be 
responsible for one area of research and others chosen 
for a different area. In the U.S.A. the pressure on the 
undergraduate schools has forced a number of institutions 
to set up either separate research institutes like the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton or to found 
part-time research institutes where teachers have a joint 
appointment, partly in the research institute and partly 
in the university where their teaching load is deliberately 
kept slight. The reason for this development was the 
realization that in some cases the teaching load had 
reached the point at which it had killed research; so 
that the only way a properly balanced university life 
could be restarted was on the basis of a newly created 
institute of research. 

In the U.S.S.R., in both universities and institutes of 
technology, a deliberate effort is made to draw even 
undergraduates into the research projects in which their 
teachers are engaged. It is estimated that as high a pro- 
portion as one-tenth of the undergraduate population is 
engaged in part-time research of this kind. In Latin 
America there is a new movement to incorporate research 
into the universities because the traditional system, exclu- 
sively centred on teaching, has been unable to keep pace 
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with industrial progress. All of these examples are an 
indication of the growth and importance of research 
activities in higher education both as an essential function 
of, and as an ancillary to, undergraduate studies. In their 
organization of postgraduate work, institutions of higher 
education go further than this, combining advanced 
teaching and research in a special way, and it is mainly 
here that the future research workers of a country are 
trained. 


POSTGRADUATE STUDIES 


At the end of their undergraduate years the majority of 
students go on to their chosen professions or vocations, 
but a proportion has always remained to continue for 
a further two or three years of postgraduate study. For 
a number of reasons this group has in recent years grown 
much larger. Senior research workers in university projects 
need the help of junior assistants in team work as never 
before, and thus recruit some of the more brilliant students 
of a graduating year. A number of graduates go straight 
on to junior lecturing posts, and in countries such as 
Sweden the proportion is relatively high because the 
posts form an important addition to the teaching staff. 
Some of the key positions in industry and administration 
need to be filled by those who have a higher level of edu- 
cation than a first degree. As industrial developments 
grow in complexity, such posts will more and more require 
greater specialized knowledge than is obtained in under- 
graduate studies, and this training will often best be 
given immediately after graduation. There are a number 
of other professions, such as teaching, that need to 
recruit those who have followed a professional course 
after general undergraduate studies. Sometimes, as in 
parts of the U.S.A., undergraduate studies are designed 
for such a wide spread of ability, and allow so wide a 
choice of courses, that even to conclude a satisfactory 
period in higher education studies many students need 
a further period in which to digest the work of the under- 
graduate course whilst extending their specialized know- 
ledge. Many institutions of higher education therefore 
provide postgraduate courses that are essentially a conti- 
nuation of undergraduate studies. In addition, new disco- 
veries continually open up possibilities that require a 
deeper insight into fundamental matters or a revised 
knowledge of research techniques, and these can often 
be gained more expeditiously in the atmosphere of a 
university postgraduate school than could be the case, 
with all the preoccupations of work, in industry or 
commerce. For all these reasons we find, throughout the 
world, postgraduate education provided in increasing 
measure to produce the bulk of the new research workers, 
to train university teachers, to give refresher courses 
for those who wish to keep in touch with recent research, 
or to train those who require a greater degree of specialized 
knowledge than is given in undergraduate studies. 
Postgraduate studies generally go hand-in-hand with 
the work of strong research teams so that teachers in 
postgraduate courses often come to be the leading re- 
searchers in their own field. Many postgraduate courses 
require the student to undertake an investigation, either 
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a piece of minor research on his own, or a part of the 
major research of a team, Often the writing up of this 
investigation forms part of the required work for a higher 
degree. In all the industrialized countries of the world 
the number of postgraduate students is increasing abso- 
lutely and also relatively to the total number of students. 
In the United Kingdom, for example, in 1962, in science 
and technology, the proportion of postgraduate students 
in universities had risen to 20 per cent of the whole, 
and at some universities it was much higher than the 
average figure. Where numbers are as high as this the 
question has to be asked where postgraduate courses 
are best conducted. Practice varies from country to 
country. In the U.S.A., the work is generally done in 
large postgraduate schools such as the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In the United Kingdom, there is 
a growing pattern of collaboration between universities and 
industry, particularly in technological research, which 
enables both research and postgraduate work to be done 
at universities and also at the site of large units such 
as nuclear power plants. In the U.S.S.R. and in the 
countries of Eastern Europe, both types of centre for 
postgraduate teaching are to be found, and there are 
very strong links between research and industry. 

The first level of postgraduate work is usually arranged 
as a one-year course in a particular discipline for deeper 
or more specialized study than was possible in the under- 
graduate years; such courses are often organized for the 
members of the medical, engineering, teaching or other 
professions who return to the university after a period 
of practical work. Such courses work to a defined syllabus; 
lectures and tutorials are the primary means of instruction, 
and the final requirement is a formal examination for 
a diploma award and sometimes a degree such as the 
master's degree. The second level of work is aimed at 
the production of research workers through a training 
in methods of research and the pursuit of a piece of 
original or, more generally, semi-original work as suggested 
by the head of a department or by the needs of a depart- 
mental team. In many universities the majority of post- 
graduate students engaged at this level are working for 
a doetoral degree and receive a considerable amount of 
help and guidance from senior members of the university 
staff. At a third level, in a number of the larger universities, 
a substantial volume of post-doctoral research work is 
organized, sometimes as a result of contracts made by 
industrial concerns, and sometimes in the development 
of pure research through the institution of research 
fellowships or assistantships in the university. 

The increasing numbers of students in the postgraduate 
schools of the larger industrial nations include an important 
contingent from the developing countries. In the latter 
countries institutions of higher education are mostly in 
their infancy and probably will not reach a position of 
complete independence of foreign aid until 1980 at the 
earliest. In the meantime they must depend for post- 
graduate training either upon the resources of the industrial 
countries or on the development of regional centres. To 
do otherwise would be to squander their limited resources 
of money and manpower. Yet another trend may be 
observed: a growing movement of students from one 
industrial country to another. All postgraduate courses 
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are costly to organize and staff, and some are exceedingly 
costly to equip. In some countries research in a particular 
field is outstanding and attracts postgraduate students 
from all over the world. It is particularly in this aspect 
of their work that the universities serve the international 
community of learning, and this kind of collaboration 
grows larger and closer every year. 


REGIONAL STUDIES 


Rapid developments in transport and communications 
and the scale of modern industrial enterprise force 
countries, however individual their cultures and policies, 
into larger and larger groupings with their neighbours. 
The movement is reflected also in the growing organi- 
zation of groups of studies round similar regional centres 
or along regional lines in national institutions. The value 
of this for postgraduate education has already been 
mentioned; moreover, it provides one answer to the 
need for unifying the curriculum of studies in under- 
graduate education. The idea itself is far from new. One 
of the most respected courses in Oxford is Classical Greats, 
the co-ordinated study of the language, literature, philo- 
sophy and civilization of the Greeks. Another experiment 
in this direction is being carried out in one of the new 
universities of the United Kingdom, the University of 
Sussex, where an attempt has been made to break away 
from the usual organization of courses in departments. 
The university is organized in schools, not in departments, 
each with a dean as chairman of a group of staff members. 
The first four schools to be set up were called European 
studies, social studies, English and American studies, 
and physical sciences. To these are to be added a school 
of African and Asian studies, a school of biological studies 
and a school of engineering sciences. In each school, 
undergraduates specialize in a major subject but also 
study a group of related subjects—for example, if a 
language is chosen as a major subject in the school of 
European subjects, the related subjects may be history, 
philosophy and literature. Links of various kinds exist 
between the different schools so that all students in science 
schools are required to devote part of their time, as do 
such students in the U.S.S.R., to history, philosophy, 
politics and sociology. Similarly, students in an arts or 
social studies school are required to devote part of their 
time to a science. The aim of this kind of organization 
has been summed up as *the attempt to find links be- 
tween subjects rather than to spread education thinly 
over a number of unrelated subjects’. 

At times national institutes are set up to assist univer- 
sities to develop regional studies. For example, in the 
U.S.A., the Institute of European Studies is a body 
which encourages universities to develop schools of 
European studies, helps them in the early years and 
arranges exchanges with Europe on their behalf. In 
Europe, the counterpart of this work is to be found in 
many places where the study of American life and insti- 
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tutions is equally strong. Several universities of Western 
Europe have schools of Far Eastern studies, as at Heidel- 
berg and Leeds. In all of this work, and it grows year 
by year, the basic conception is of the study of a region 
in which the ecology, history, literature and institutions 
form a coherent whole. The existence of such schools 
leads naturally to a two-way traffic of students and 
teachers between the regions concerned, and enlarges the 
group of those studying abroad. 

In the countries of North Africa and the Middle East 
there is a revival of Islamic tradition and culture in which 
some universities have played a leading part. The tradi- 
tional Arab universities had fallen into disrepute with 
the new generation of educated Arabs because they had 
become centres of formalism and conservatism—a view 
which may have underestimated the role of these uni- 
versities in guarding the traditions of the Arabic language, 
of Moslem theology and jurisprudence, and in preserving 
Arab thought within the framework of Aristotelian logic. 
The modernizing group urged the traditional universities 
to put the Arabic language at the service of lively, free, 
speculative minds, and pointed out that developments 
in Islamic thought were taking place elsewhere, so that 
these universities were becoming isolated from the societies 
in which they were set. These pleas did not go unregarded 
in the ancient strongholds of intellectual and political 
conservatism, which soon began to break through their 
traditionalism and to join the new State universities in 
the service of the Arab world. Some young Moslem intel- 
leetuals see the university as a centre of regional studies, 
recreating an Arab humanism, not as an isolating study, 
but as part of the universal discovery and interpretation 
of truth. This has led to a movement in favour of founding 
a new university, distinct from all the universities in the 
national States of the Arab world, devoted particularly 
to the expression of these regional and religious aspirations. 

It was in the same spirit that, in 1956, the European 
Parliamentary Assembly proposed the setting up of a 
University of Europe and in 1962 the European Council 
for High Learning and Research decided to make the 
first step in such a scheme by setting up a centre of 
postgraduate studies. This will not be the first of such 
institutions, for the College of Europe at Bruges has 
provided for some years a one-year course in European 
economics, law, politics and administration, and similar 
courses are also provided at the two Institutes of European 
Studies at Saarbrucken and Turin. Other signs of the 
growth of regionalism in European higher education are 
the European Research Centre at Lausanne, the European 
Translations Centre at Delft and the Conference of 
European University Rectors and Vice-Chancellors which 
meets every five years to share news and experience, 
and which has established a standing committee to 
maintain relations between universities during the interval 
between conferences, to draw the attention of govern- 
ments and universities to matters which it considers are 
of urgency, and to compile and publish studies on all 
these matters. 

Latin America is another continent in which regional 
organizations relating to higher education have been 
growing steadily stronger in recent years. The first Congress 
of Universities of Latin America took place in 1949 at 
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the University of Guatemala and led to the creation of 
the Union of Universities of Latin America. The work 
of the union is similar to its counterpart in Europe. A 
general assembly every four years serves the same pur- 
рове but includes a wider representation of universit 
he union has also set up a number of permanent tech- 
nieal departments to deal with exchanges of academic 
staff and students, with statistics, publications and docu- 
mentation, and with libraries and archives. 

Similar movements, though of later growth, are taking 
place in South-East Asia, in Central America and in 
Africa. An Association of South-East Asian Institutions 
of Higher Learning has been set up and holds a general 
conference. The universities of the five countries of Central 
America have combined in an effort to concentrate their 
resources. And a meeting of vice-chancellors of African 
universities held in Khartoum in 1963 indicated a similar 
trend towards regionalization in Africa. 

One aspect of the development of regional studies is 
the marked increase in the number of schools of regional 
study in industrial countries that have contacts with 
the developing regions of the world. This is seen well 
in relation to Africa. There are many large, well-staffed 
schools of African studies in both the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. The same is true of countries like Belgium, 
France and the United Kingdom which have historical 
contacts in Africa. But the movement goes further than 
this. For example, in Poland, in 1962, a two-year course 
in African studies was inaugurated at the University 
of Warsaw, and a special feature of this school is the 
extra-mural course for workers in industry. 


ADAPTATION IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Regional studies have a different role in the developing 
countries. In Middle and North Africa, university schools 
of African studies are being founded in increasing numbers. 
As in other parts of the world, these schools attempt 
to create a unified field of study in which history, lan- 
guage, literature, philosophy and the creative arts are 
linked; at the same time, they strive to adapt the curri- 
culum to the conditions of life and development in the 
region. The latter aspect will, if successful, be of great 
value to all developing countries since in nearly every 
case higher education was brought to these countries 
by foreigners, and although it may have represented the 
best they had to offer, its adaptation to local life and 
development was necessarily very incomplete. 

Over a considerable period, the existing African univer- 
sities have developed studies of African civilization, parti- 
cularly in regions opened up by France. Teams of anthro- 
pologists, sociologists and archaeologists at work in some 
metropolitan universities helped to create special research 
institutes such as the Dakar Institut Francais d'Afrique 
Noire, founded in 1936. But until the last ten years, most 
of this work was limited in scope to highly specialized 
studies; now it is beginning to flow out and to influence 
the whole of higher education. 

The parallel development of regional studies and of 
adaptation will, it is realized, do much to reduce the 
gap that is likely to exist for a number of years between 
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the highly educated minority and the large masses with 
little education. A typical example may be taken from 
Nigeria. There was at first considerable hesitation in 
embarking upon African studies in any of the universities 
of this newly independent country, because of doubt 
about the validity of African studies as an academic 
discipline and of fear that a superficial study of several 
disciplines might blunt the edges of them all, But it 
was finally realized that African universities, like those 
elsewhere, had a responsibility both to engage in the 
teaching of universally valid truths and subject matter, 
and to clarify, assess and elaborate the traditions and 
problems of the society in which they live and which 
they are bound to serve. Accordingly, the University of Ife 
at its temporary home at Ibadan established in 1962 an 
Institute of African Studies. This is primarily a research 
centre within the university aimed initially at co-ordinating 
researches that are already proceeding in a number of 
university departments. It is under the leadership of a 
director experienced in interdisciplinary co-operation and 
concerned to find financial support for research and to 
develop its scope. An important adjunct to the research 
programme is work for postgraduate students. Regular 
interdisciplinary seminars are arranged for all postgraduate 
members of the institute and for other interested graduates 
from within or outside the university. In addition, the 
institute organizes open lectures and conferences of inter- 
national scope which bring distinguished Africanists to 
the university. The work of the institute has been sub- 
divided into a number of divisions each of which comprises 
a group of related disciplines. These are six in number: 
anthropology and sociology; archaeology and history; 
ethno-history, art, music, drama and dance; languages 
and linguistics; Maghreb, Arabic and Islamic studies; 
and a division, at present called ‘Africa-in-transition’, 
to deal with political science, customary law, economics 
and the problems of emergent African nations. The 
institute is developing its own documentation centre 
within the university library and forging links with the 
four large museums of the country. Although it was 
begun as a research and postgraduate institution, its 
work has already begun to influence all undergraduate 
departments through a cross-fertilization of ideas that 
also gives them increased vitality. With this has come 
the realization that the African student, while not master- 
ing all the disciplines, must become aware of the part 
that each can play in the study of Africa if he is to be 
fully equipped to play his part in the integration of Africa 
with the rest of the world. There is the hope that this 
institute will attract postgraduate students and research 
workers from Europe, America and elsewhere and, if so, 
this will help to balance the flow of Africans to post- 
graduate schools overseas. There is a danger however, 
which is well recognized, that such a development might 
lead to an over-emphasis on topics that are mainly 
of interest to the outside academic instead of to the 
discovery of what Africans value most. 

It is often argued that the scarcity of financial resources 
should lead African universities to concentrate on building 
up strong undergraduate and professional schools, whilst 
for a number of years they send the bulk of their post- 
graduate students to the large universities overseas. 
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Institutes of African Studies such as that at Ife provide a 
significant exception to this general rule. For the University 
of Ife has shown that it is possible to provide a new nation 
not only with well-trained specialists but also with gra- 
duates who are truly African and able to lead the univer- 
sities of Africa to make their own distinct contribution 
to world civilization. 

In many developing countries education is at first 
seen chiefly as a means of achieving political independ- 
ence. As the main means of enabling developing countries 
to catch up with the rest, formal education receives 
enthusiastic support, so that it is possible for govern- 
ments to devote to education a proportion of the national 
budget that elsewhere would seem to be staggeringly 
high. In Nigeria, for example, this proportion has reached 
the figure of 30 per cent, without taking account of 
the money derived from school fees, or the work of 
missions or the hidden subsidy in the form of the education 
of Nigerians overseas. In the early days of the development 
of higher education in Africa, incoming Europeans were 
mainly missionaries, administrators or commercial agents 
—all men of the book, working in offices, schools and 
churches. They appeared to lead very comfortable lives, and 
so educational inspiration was sought mainly in literary, 
historical and traditional disciplines rather than in scienti- 
fic, technological and modern. There was often the uncon- 
scious assumption that developing societies would have to 
tread the long slow road of development that older societies 
had found necessary. Moreover, in the early days, it was 
not clear that technology and science would bring better 
personal rewards than those likely to come to a student 
by virtue of his book-learning which many found obtained 
for them a prosperous living and high prestige. Two other 
reasons kept a European curriculum relatively unchanged 
for a quarter of a century: the realization that modern 
science and technology represented a menace to indigenous 
culture (particularly to that deriving from land-tenure) 
and the fear that anything very different from European 
education would keep Africans at the level of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 

In the last decade all this has changed, and particularly 
in the rapidly growing universities attention is being given 
to the way in which European skills and traditions can 
be used to develop the ‘African personality’. In educational 
terms this is reflected in the desire that African teachers 
should themselves take the lead in a re-examination of 
African history, legal principles, social institutions, art 
and music. 

A thoroughgoing study of the problems of the adaptation 
of the curriculum in institutions of higher education in 
Africa was undertaken by some of the commissions at the 
Unesco Conference on the Development of Higher Edu- 
cation in Africa held at Tananarive in 1962. From the 
conference report! two of the practical means may be 
mentioned by which the members hoped their recommenda- 
tions might be implemented. They referred to the great 
need for the building up of a comprehensive and readily 
accessible documentation to serve the requirements of 
schools of African studies; and, in addition they saw that 
the machinery of collaboration between government, 
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industry and higher education needed strengthening in 
most of the countries represented at the conference. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Many of the disciplines in universities, such as science, 
are so much concerned with universal truths that they 
necessarily bind together their researchers and scholars 
into an international community. Other disciplines, such 
as languages, arise out of national or regional conditions 
yet employ general theories or conceptual methods of 
study that equally bring teachers and students into contact 
with the international community of scholars. All of these 
are examples of unselfconscious international studies. There 
has also been a steady increase in recent years of studies 
which deliberately select the international aspect of a 
discipline for special study. A traditional example is the 
case of international law, which has been studied for many 
years but which, since the foundation of the League of 
Nations in 1918, has ceased to be the concern of only a 
few of the larger faculties of law and has become an 
important aspect of all legal studies. 

In addition to international studies within traditional 
disciplines, the rising importance of the foreign service of 
all nations has resulted in the development in a number 
of universities of institutes of international studies which 
bring together scholars from disciplines such as history, 
law, economics or industrial relations, in a degree of 
collaboration not known before, and chiefly for the purpose 
of training those concerned with the external relations 
of government. 

One of the results of the development of communications 
has been the stimulation provided everywhere to language 
studies. Institutions of higher education have added to 
the number of language studies, and have increased the 
range by adding literary and cultural to purely linguistic 
sections. A further aspect which is just beginning to 
develop, is the study of and research into the teaching of 
a native language abroad, with the aim of sending out well 
qualified language teachers of their own tongue to foreign 
countries. Such programmes assist collaboration and 
exchange between institutions of higher education by 
making professors teaching abroad more proficient in the 
language of their country of visit, and by helping students 
to be adequately prepared to profit by their study abroad. 

In addition to developments in teaching, the last decade 
has seen the successive founding of a number of institutions 
that are designed from the outset to recruit their students 
from all countries, so that every subject is studied within 
a distinctly international reference. Examples of such 
institutions are the International College at Honolulu, the 
International University at Florence, the People’s Friend- 
ship University in Moscow and the International Medical 
Centre on the Greek island of Cos. The International 
College at Honolulu has begun by concentrating mainly 
on American-Asian studies although, in addition, there are 
courses in such fields as tropical agriculture, public health 
and social welfare where the emphasis is on problems of 
common concern to all nations and the pressing issues 
which hinder progress. The college is well endowed with 
scholarships and fellowships designed to attract an inter- 


national group of students and teachers. Associated with 
the college is an institute of advanced studies designed to 
provide research in all the fields covered by the college. 

The People’s Friendship University in Moscow opened 
in 1960 with 500 students drawn from Latin America, Asia 
and Africa. In addition, there was a special entry of sixty 
Soviet students from all the Republics of the Union. 
The first year of study is largely devoted to languages so 
that by the end all are proficient in Russian and one other 
language. Three-quarters of the students have come to 
study engineering, agriculture or medicine. The university 
is generously staffed with a ratio of one teacher to five 
students. The travel expenses from their country of origin 
to Moscow are paid by the university authorities, and the 
only other expenses that fall to students are for books and 
materials. 

At the International Medical Centre on Cos the emphasis 
is more on research than on teaching. It is proposed to 
build a number of research institutes on the island sur- 
rounded by a ring of national hostels where doctors from 
all over the world will come for research. The foundation 
stone of this centre was laid in 1962 near the spot where, 
twenty-four centuries earlier, Hippocrates had practised 
scientific medicine, and in order to restore something of 
the Hippocratic spirit which modern technology has 
alienated, there will be an equal emphasis on the study of 
philosophy, ethics, science and medicine as the four 
essential pillars of medical education. 


THE NEW MAP OF KNOWLEDGE 


Reference has already been made to the widespread un- 
easiness amongst scholars at the fragmented character of 
modern education which partial administrative solutions 
have not completely dispelled. It is realized that the final 
solution must be an intellectual one, only reached when 
the outlines have been traced of a map of knowledge in 
which the separate disciplines are seen to be related to a 
totality in the same way as the parts in a living organism 
are to a whole. Perhaps because specialists see the need 
for this totality most clearly, it is from the new scientific 
fields of specialization, rather than from synthetic studies 
like philosophy, that the first steps are being taken to 
draw the outlines of this new map. Physicists, chemists 
and biologists have produced statements that begin to 
form a network of interconnexion, first between the sciences 
and then between the sciences ‘and all knowledge, with 
great promise for the future. A university must be con- 
cerned to find these interconnexions, some explicit, some 
remote, if it is to give its students a background against 
which they can set their specialized knowledge. 

Much of the work of physicists, which used to limit them 
to the study of the material world, brings them today to a 
meeting place with biologists—as the steady growth of 
biophysics shows—and to the study of the living organism. 
Biologists, and in particular neurologists, have in their turn 
been led to a new investigation of consciousness which 
has taken some of them into the domain of psychology. 
At the turn of the century, psychology was a science almost 
wholly concerned with the individual, but in recent years 
it has found its most creative progress in the field of group 
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psychology and the study of man in society. It is in such 
developments that the flowing together of physics, biology 
and psychology, for example, blend with the social sciences, 
moral philosophy, literature and history to form the 
beginnings of a solution. 

This new map of knowledge, in which a place is to be 
found for the natural, the applied and the social sciences, 
for psychology, the humanities and the arts, must be based 
on the view that an understanding of personality is essential 
to them all. But the essence of personality is its purpose- 
fulness in a search for value; and values exist in the very 
abstract, conceptual world which scholars in institutions 
of higher education set out so boldly to explore. They 
should therefore, more than most, be able to base all their 
work upon a clear understanding of the supreme importance 
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of the personal. This understanding of personality depends 
upon altruism, sympathy and involvement with the rich 
and changing world of affairs as well as upon the ability 
of the scholar to detach himself from the flux of the tem- 
poral world, so as to see the permanent values that are 
implicit in it but which yet transcend it. To do this it is 
necessary to develop the contemplative and the active 
life side by side. That is why the intellectual life of a uni- 
versity cannot be sharply divorced from the residential 
facilities which it provides, nor from the system of self- 
government which is its essential feature, nor from any 
other aspect of its academic life which will help or hinder 
it in achieving the right balance between contemplation 
and action. 


STUDENT LIFE AND WELFARE 


It has been argued so far that higher education exists 
ultimately to promote the welfare of all the people that 
compose a society. At the same time the largest number 
of individuals directly concerned with higher education 
are the students whom it is in the first instance designed 
to educate. In any discussion of the human aspects of 
higher education, therefore, the life and welfare of its 
students must be given prior place. The majority of 
students come on to their higher studies with an antici- 
pation of a freer life than that which they experienced 
as the pupils of a school, and expect to enter into a different 
kind of relationship with their teachers. The forces that in 
this century have produced such a large measure of 
democratization in the access to higher education have 
also modified the more traditional relationships between 
teachers and students. The tremendous increase in research 
has made it clear that teaching is not the only concern of 
higher education, but rather that its institutions are places 
where the potential research worker meets those working at 
the frontiers of knowledge. The teachers, therefore, hope 
that the student, by independent study, the development of 
a critical outlook and the acceptance of self-responsibility 
for learning, will, by the end of his undergraduate years, 
be himself competent to embark upon research or to 
bring the research outlook into industry and the professions. 
Institutions differ somewhat in different countries in the 
extent to which they feel it their concern to go beyond this 
kind of intellectual care of their students and go on to 
embark upon some degree of pastoral care. 

All sorts of forces influence the emotional and moral 
outlook of students, and the chief intellectual influence 
comes from the study of those aspects of man’s environ- 
ment that are of social or moral significance. Moreover, 
the intellectual is the most appropriate channel which 
in higher education should be chosen for such an influence. 
The first practical factor which nevertheless leads some 
universities to go beyond this intellectual approach, is 
the need to make provision for the residence of students, 
and thus to be concerned with the various non-academic 
aspects of their lives. 

In the strongly collegiate system of Oxford and 
Cambridge, residence in a college, or in an extension of 
the college into lodgings, is obligatory, and a student 
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acquires the right to a university degree not only because 
he has taken and passed certain examinations but even 
more essentially because he has been im residence for a 
certain number of weeks. Beyond this regulatory aspect 
of life at Oxford and Cambridge, the essential intellectual 
life of the university resides in its residential colleges, 
where teaching, tutorials, and the work of research fellows 
is carried on in a strongly corporate society of teachers 
and scholars living and sharing their daily life together. 
In the United Kingdom, a similar collegiate residential 
life is also given to all the students of at least one of the 
newest of the universities, that at York. In the developing 
countries, because of scattered population, university life 
is also very largely residential. At nearly all European 
universities, including most British universities, the 
situation is quite different. Either the university does not 
concern itself at all with problems of residential accom- 
modation or, if it does, it provides students" halls of resi- 
dence that are not organically related to the intellectual 
life of the university but exist only as places where the 
students may eat, sleep, engage in private study and 
entertain their friends. 

In North America there is every variety of provision 
from the completely residential to the completely non- 
residential college or university. An additional institution 
which adds a particularly American quality to university 
education results from the policy of permitting students’ 
societies (or fraternities as they are often called) to finance 
and operate private halls of residence on the university 
campus. This private enterprise in university residential 
accommodation has a very marked effect which may not 
be constructive when it is uncontrolled. For this reason 
many U.S.A. universities are conducting serious experi- 
ments for the selection and training of postgraduate 
students to work as student-advisers in halls. 

The U.S.S.R. and the countries of Eastern Europe 
provide hostel accommodation with a similar pattern and 
for roughly the same proportion of students as may be 
found in the United Kingdom. For example, at the 
University of Southampton and also at the University of 
Warsaw about half the students live in hostels. 

When universities are situated in large capital cities, 
as they so often are, a high proportion of students are 
able to live at home. This is easily the most economical 
way of providing residential accommodation since it saves 
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the university authorities all the capital and recurrent 
expenses of hostel provision. But even at these large 
metropolitan universities, the problem cannot be avoided 
because the number of foreign students and country 
students increases every year. In addition, expansion has 
been so great in recent years that the proportion of students 
living at home has dropped. Some universities have fol- 
lowed the example of Paris in building university cities, 
as they are called, for foreign students who live in national 
halls of residence. On the whole, university opinion, even 
in France, is now turning away from this formula since 
segregation from the main student body cuts off these 
foreign students from many of the human contacts which 
form so valuable a part of study in a foreign country. 

All institutions of higher education are involved in some 
degree with the social as well as the intellectual lives of 
their students. On the part of the staff the trend everywhere 
is to encourage among students the development of the 
kind of freedom accepted in a fully adult society—a 
freedom which will only be curtailed by the university 
teachers if students’ actions seriously interfere with their 
intellectual progress or with the good relations between 
the university and the public. In social as in intellectual 
matters, university teachers try to strike the right balance 
between freedom and authority. An undergraduate is 
working for a qualification that is vital to his own career 
but vital also to the development of his country. He 
must know what is necessary to pass his examinations and 
ought to be able to evaluate, from time to time, his own 
progress. He also hopes to deepen his interest in the subjects 
of his study, and to enjoy the intellectual excitement of 
a broadening vision and a contact with new ideas. Uni- 
versity teachers are bound to be, for a student, both his 
judges, determining his competence, and also his guides 
in an intellectual life that they both share. If he is left 
too free, the student loses his way, becomes discouraged and 
insecure; if he is too closely supervised, he becomes 
debilitated or frustrated and his enjoyment in learning 
withers. 

Many students in universities live in three different 
but overlapping circles of social life. There is the ‘dormitory’ 
social life at home, or lodgings or a students’ hostel; 
the ‘intellectual’ society of the lecture hall, tutorial room, 
seminar, laboratory or field expedition and the ‘group 
life’ in students’ societies of all kinds which generally 
grow up so spontaneously in the atmosphere of higher 
education. In most universities this third kind of social 
life has some degree of orderliness imposed upon its 
provision through the setting up of a democratic students’ 
union which is, at the minimum, a federation of students’ 
societies or, at the maximum, a permanent part of the 
machinery of self-government in a university. 

A great deal of reflective study is being undertaken in 
many countries of the life and welfare of university 
students, and of the advantages and disadvantages of 
various types of student social life in relation to their 
intellectual and moral development. A study group in 
Japan published a report on this subject in 1960 and there 
have been publications in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. by 
groups of university teachers. 

Much of the current thinking about student life and 
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welfare is critical of present arrangements. At first sight, 
halls of residence seem most attractive propositions. They 
give students the opportunity to meet and to talk spon- 
taneously, whatever their background or intellectual 
interests, and to meet members of the teaching staff who 
may also be in residence. But this does not always nor 
necessarily happen, It is commonly supposed that by 
bringing people of different disciplines together you enable 
the dust of culture to rub off one on to the other; in fact 
this only occurs with careful cultivation and the exposure 
of students to common experiences. Putting them together 
may only increase intolerance or reduce conversation to 
the lowest common denominator. At the same time the 
view of the large majority of students in all countries 
is that they would always prefer to live away from home. 
They need to secure a measure of independence from 
family ties both to develop character, and also to enter 
into the rich opportunities of university life without the 
counter-claim of family obligations. Students like to be as 
free as possible from regulations, social formalities or 
group pressures; to make friends and enjoy a rich social 
life; and are mainly interested to provide for their physical 
comfort with economy of time and money. Their 
experiences in lodgings, in flats and in halls of residence 
suggest to students that the ideal solution would be the 
building of blocks of university flats, near to the teaching 
buildings of the university, with some of the amenities of 
a hall of residence but few of its impositions of community 
life. When such blocks are planned as a group, students 
either make their own meals or use a common refectory; 
they can enjoy the independence of a flat without being 
over-occupied with housekeeping and this fosters the same 
kind of easy sociability that is found in collegiate living. 
Several countries are now erecting blocks of student flats. 

As against this widespread student view, most teachers 
in universities see halls of residence as part of the total 
educational work of a university and not as a fringe 
enterprise; as a place where students will learn to become 
good individuals and leaders in addition to being good 
specialists. For this reason, all the reports published 
recently on residential accommodation stress the need 
to build halls near or in the university centre. 

The hall of residence, in spite of its critics, is the most 
general solution to problems of residence; it is found 
equally in all continents, and most universities are clamant 
in their demands for money to build more halls. This 
is partly because, as all institutions grow larger, they 
naturally seek the best way to develop intermediate 
groups between the large total collectivity and the small 
group of personal friends, and the hall of residence is the 
most obvious answer to this search. A university which 
offers a wide range of optional courses to its undergraduate 
students and well developed postgraduate schools in one 
or two directions is bound to number its students in 
thousands. There has been a good deal of discussion about 
the optimum size for an institution of higher education. 
Agreement on this issue is rarely reached; although there 
is probably a lower limit of 2,000 students below which 
both intellectual and social life become thin, it is very 
difficult to decide on an upper limit, since some federations 
of institutions reaching the size of 20,000 students or more 
work quite well in practice. 
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Clearly, large institutions and large departments have 
great advantages in the modern world. A large department 
makes possible postgraduate teaching and research work 
in a number of different directions. In most subjects the 
small department is now severely handicapped and able 
members of staff may find this frustrating. 

On grounds of economy it is often found better to provide 
the very expensive equipment needed today in the pure 
and applied sciences for large departments rather than to 
spread the available money thinly over a number of smaller 
ones, The same is beginning to be true of the humanities. 
A large library adequate for scholarly research is essential 
and modern techniques like microfilming call for the 
central provision of such equipment. 

Other factors must also be taken into account in 
determining the optimum size of an institution of higher 
education; an institution serving national needs, for 
example, and drawing its students from all over the 
country, will undoubtedly grow to a larger size than one 
which aims at meeting only the needs of a given area. 

A second factor bearing on the optimum size of an 
institution is related to its educational function. If an 
institution is providing courses of education and training 
for a particular end, as in a training college for teachers, 
there is an upper limit beyond which the advantages of 
size are offset by the lack of stimulation from colleagues 
with different interests. A figure of 2,000 students may, 
therefore, be the most suitable size for such an institution. 
Institutions with a wider range of interests, such as those 
including faculties of science and technology, might reach 
a 10,000 enrolment before the advantages of size are offset 
by other factors. In the multi-faculty university, with a 
wide range of disciplines, 20,000 may be nearer to the 
optimum size, but special measures will then be needed 
if students and teachers are not to feel lost in an impersonal 
machine. Many experiments are already taking place in 
universities which point the way to forms of organization 
which combine the benefits of size without the loss of 
efficiency or personality in organization. The University 
of London, for example, with 23,000 students, has de- 
veloped a federal system of internal government in which 
a large number of semi-autonomous colleges are grouped 
together under a central Senate so that they can share 
in joint facilities like libraries or computers and in for- 
mulating a common university policy. A similar develop- 
ment can be seen in the new federal University of East 
Africa. 

Whenever an institution includes more than 10,000 
students, the forces that tend to depersonalize its life 
have freer scope and, although a carefully decentralized 
organization can contain them, this is greatly assisted 
by the influence of a number of halls of residence in which 
social life is strong. 

In some places where halls of residence have been 
developed, students have found the discipline oppressive, 
the number of rules too great, and the facilities for 
entertaining friends too restricted, and hence the expression 
of preference for an unsupervised life in flats. However, 
at its best the hall of residence can provide a civilized 
way of living, particularly if the warden is a member 
of the teaching staff and other staff members are also 
in residence. A good deal of informal education can arise 


out of the social life of the hall, even to the organization 
of tutorial assistance. Students can participate in the 
government of the hall as members of a hall committee, 
and in New Zealand for a time a number of university 
halls of residence were wholly managed by student com- 
mittees. These experiments did not, however, prove 
entirely successful since it was found that students lacked 
the time, the maturity and the continuity of tenure to 
make them efficient managers of a complicated domestic 
institution. 

Institutions that provide residential accommodation for 
a substantial proportion of their students are able to 
appreciate at first hand and so to influence most of the 
other factors that relate to student welfare, particularly 
those of physical and mental health. But in many parts 
of the world the majority of students are not in residence, 
and then special measures must be taken to ensure that 
the teaching efficiency of an institution is not decreased 
by deficiencies in these matters. The conference held 
in Ceylon in 1962 by the World University Service Organi- 
zation to discuss student health in Asia disclosed many 
disquieting facts. The meeting expressed its concern over 
the incidence of malnutrition among students and over 
the increase in. neurosis and anxiety due probably to 
the severity of the competition to secure and retain a 
place in a university. In the American continent awareness 
of similar problems has led the National University of 
Mexico to set up a pilot scheme for what it terms the 
‘personalization’ of the student. For every group of 
200 students in this university a psychologist and a 
psychiatrist will be available for consultation on emotional, 
family, sexual, financial and other personal problems. 
These two experts will be assisted in their work by a 
group of counselling professors who will play much the 
same part in relation to student life as do tutors in some 
other universities. This organization of university life to 
assist students to make a success of their work will give 
the greater attention to students in their first year, 
guiding them in their choice of studies, so that they can 
quickly come to feel that their university is an 'alma 
mater’. 

Some of these problems of student welfare arise because 
a successful adjustment is not made to a kind of life 
in the university which is so much freer than that natural 
in the school. Hence some countries have thought it 
desirable to interpose one or two years of experience of 
life and work between school leaving and entry to higher 
education. This is the practice in the U.S.S.R. for appro- 
ximately 60 per cent of students, although there has 
been a growing volume of criticism of the arrangement 
as a result of experience gained over a number of years. 
Some scientists in the U.S.S.R. have thought that to 
postpone the beginning of independent study means 
losing a precious creative period in the life of the future 
research worker. It has also been pointed out that whereas 
the demands made of the 40 per cent entering higher educa- 
tion immediately after leaving school have been greatly 
increased, the entrance requirements for those coming in 
from industry have become more lenient; but this difference 
is not an essential part of the scheme. The essential 
advantages of the scheme were brought to the notice 
of the Indian Government by a committee set up in 
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1959 by the Minister of Education to study student life 
and welfare. The committee reported its belief that, 
after a period of from nine to twelve months spent in 
social service, students would go up to the university 
more self-reliant, more disciplined and better equipped 
for benefiting from higher education. It therefore pro- 
posed that all those leaving the secondary schools in 
India should be obliged to spend a year in some form of 
social service aimed at assisting the economic development 
of the country. The members of this social service corps 
would spend four hours a day on manual labour whilst 
four hours a day would be devoted to general education 
keyed to national development. This proposal was perhaps 
over-ambitious, for it has not been implemented, but 
nevertheless it is an example of the widespread concern 
to make the transition from school to higher education 
as fruitful as possible. The United States Peace Corps 
and the British organization of Voluntary Service Over- 
seas represent a further extension of the idea. 

It is right that so much thought should be given to 
questions of student welfare because communities of 
students in the universities do have national significance 
and importance. They draw together men and women, 
of similar age, ability and interests, at a very formative 
period of their lives, and make them aware of each other 
as the representatives of their generation. For a short 
period of years they are more detached from their past 
and their future than they were ever before, or will be 
again, and live within a community more diverse in 
opinion and background than any they have known and 
yet with its own particular homogeneity. This is the 
outstanding attraction of student life as well as the 
source of its peculiar problems. And for the developing 
countries, which tend to have most of their students in 
residence, it is particularly important to find the right 
solution to these problems. 


TEACHING METHODS 


Another aspect of the relationship of teachers and students 
about which opinion is changing relates to teaching 
methods. The commonest and oldest teaching method 
is the lecture, which dates from an age when learning 
was available almost entirely through oral communication. 
Originally, a certain amount of lecturing consisted of 
the repetition of a text at dictation speed. There were 
also expositions of texts and discussions between teachers 
and students. Student disputations were numerous in 
the mediaeval university so that dialogue played a larger 
part in learning than is the case in the modern university. 
In this century the rise of the experimental sciences 
has emphasized the value of active as well as of passive 
learning. Laboratory and field work in the sciences and 
participation in large-scale industrial activities in techno- 
logy, have led on to laboratory work in language studies, 
to archaeological digging in historical studies, and to 
the development of activity programmes for most 
courses. 
The steady development of the tutorial system and the 
increasing use of audio-visual aids have given rise to 
a re-assessment of the value of lectures and to an exami- 
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nation of téaching methods in general. The university’s 
proper concern with research has sometimes caused the 
teaching function to be underemphasized but the current 
discussions are not likely to leave the supporters of 
traditional methods undisturbed. The main doubt about 
a largely lecture method of teaching comes from those 
who think that in the modern university students are 
stunned by the quantity of factual material presented 
to them. They claim that the result is to produce students 
who believe that knowledge is something expounded by 
authorities rather than something won by inquirers. As 
against this, it is pointed out that in most professions 
it is advantageous to have much factual material imme- 
diately available in the mind without recourse to works 
of reference. There are a number of other positive ad- 
vantages in the lecture method of teaching which this 
re-examination has underlined. A lecturer’s selection of 
materia) may save a student many hours of misleading 
search in a great volume of books. It is often most 
instructive for a student to listen to an argument in the 
process of development, and such a treatment may bring 
a topic to life when otherwise it would remain embalmed 
in a textbook. In a lecture all kinds of side-references, 
illustrations and glosses can make a topic a living and 
moving growth. Above all, where the topic under conside- 
ration has an importance not so much because of its 
factual content as because its study provides a student 
with a new interest or a new relationship to the corpus 
of knowledge, then the lecture is the best means of commu- 
nication between teacher and pupil. 

If all of this is agreed, the question still remains of how 
to make the lecture method more efficient than it often 
is. Lecturers cannot be forced to do their jobs well, and 
there is no formula for arousing interest in students 
except for the lecturer to have and show а genuine 
interest himself; but in higher education generally a 
new intellectual conscience is developing in regard to 
this and other appropriate methods of teaching. 

Lectures continue to form a widespread teaching tech- 
nique today and are generally expository in character. 
In modern universities, where student numbers are large, 
some lectures will be given to groups of 200 or more 
students. In this case, seminars are often arranged for 
groups of about twenty so that students' difficulties can 
be brought out into the open and particular aspects of 
the work discussed in greater detail. All modern univer- 
sities have built up large libraries in order that reading 
by students can go on side by side with lectures. Reading 
of this kind is often directed, encouraged and tested 
by a tutorial system which brings together a lecturer 
and from one to six students to discuss written "work 
or laboratory exercises. In surveys of student opinion 
in different parts of the world, lectures have come in 
for much criticism, while more seminars and tutorial work 
are demanded. 

There is clearly a place for these different methods of 
teaching in a university. Lectures can sometimes be 
the occasion for presenting quite new research material 
or original scientific theories or fresh interpretations of 
literature and art. They certainly have supreme value 
when they are the presentation of knowledge as an aspect 
of personality, for, as he speaks, a good teacher can 


show how he perceives his subject more readily and 
more vividly than in his written work. 

In the informal atmosphere of the seminar or tutorial 
different values emerge. It is easier to sense there the 
response of an individual student or to engage his interest. 
The impact of mind on mind is quicker and more dynamic. 
Such smaller group meetings act as a powerful stimulus 
to reading and as a way of judging critically the value 
of written work, and all of this has emphasized the 
central role of the library in an institution of higher 
education. 

An activity not generally thought of as a teaching 
method, but nevertheless being one, is the examination. 
The final examination for a university degree can be 
regarded as a teaching method in so far as it acts retro- 
spectively as an incentive to work. Term or annual 
examinations provide a more continuous incentive and 
enable students to gauge their progress. In the form of 
examinations there is a considerable difference between 
the oral tests that play a large part in the examinations 
of several European countries including the U.S.S.R. and 
the written examinations that are much more the rule 
in the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom. Both systems 
have their advantages and it may be a curious example 
of a lack of interaction in the modern world that the 
compromise has not been reached in all countries of 
arranging an examination which is partly oral and partly 
written. A third approach, often used in colleges for 
the training of teachers, in science departments and in 
those arts where much practical work is involved, is 
to base examination results on the quality of work sub- 
mitted and assessed throughout the undergraduate years 
of study. This kind of examining is on the increase. 

One of the forces that has begun to influence teaching 
methods in higher education is the increasing use of 
modern technical means of communication and compu- 
tation such as radio, film, tape-recorder, television, and 
the electronic computer. The radio can bring the voice 
of a distinguished foreign scholar into the lecture-room 
and is often stimulating when it provides the opening 
phase of a seminar discussion, The film adds visual im- 
pressions to a lecture; by reducing the scale of time it 
can show biological processes of growth, or by reducing 
the scale of space it can show the very large or the very 
small. The tape-recorder is a very versatile instrument 
in the hands of a skilful teacher. It can adjust a running 
commentary to suit a particular group watching a film, 
or it can record a seminar discussion so that when played 
back the substance can be analysed and criticized and 
the subject taken a step further. Closed circuit television 
enables a lecturer to demonstrate experiments to several 
audiences at the same time, or to explain the detail of 
a demonstration to a large audience which is broken 
up into small viewing groups each watching a television 
screen. In the training of teachers, television enables a 
group of students too large to take part in classroom 
teaching to see a period of demonstration teaching and 
to listen to an analysis of its merits or defects by a critic- 
teacher. The electronic computer is a modern research 
aid of great value particularly to scientists but also to 
all teachers who are concerned with the analysis of 
voluminous data. Everywhere the use of these powerful 
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new aids to teaching is increasing and, at the same time, 
changing the character of the teaching process itself. 

A recent approach that is likely to influence teaching 
methods in the future is programmed instruction. Some 
of the early methods of programmed instruction were 
based on a question and answer technique which develops 
the student's knowledge and his understanding of simple 
reasoning processes by breaking down the material to be 
learnt into a series of small steps. Such a process of 
programmed learning has several advantages. It is ad- 
justed to the natural speed of learning of each individual 
so that students of ability are not held back by teaching 
that is aimed at the comprehension of the average. Parti- 
cular sections of work can be subjected to careful analysis 
so that material for learning can be prepared in a pro- 
gramme which takes over the load of repetitive or routine 
aspects so often trying to the patience, especially of able 
teachers. The early testing of these logically prepared 
programmes showed that comparable learning results to 
those achieved by oral teaching could be obtained in 
much less time—often in about half the time. Hence, 
however limited the scope of the machines for this type 
of learning, time was used more efficiently. 

A further advance in the development of programmed 
instruction has come from the work of cyberneticians 
who have invented several different kinds of self-adjusting 
mechanisms which are themselves capable of learning 
from experience. If a machine has a primitive capacity 
to learn, it also has a capacity to teach. It is possible 
to devise a machine which presents to a student material 
to be learnt, tests his understanding and, if this is in- 
complete, re-routes him through a further teaching 
process relevant to the kind and degree of his misunder- 
standing. Cybernetic machines of this kind are costly 
but probably not more so than the training of a teacher, 
so that over a long period such an investment is justified. 

Preliminary results with programmed instruction are 
encouraging in the subjects or aspects of subjects 
that are suited to such learning. The method is 
efficient and time-saving for work in the early parts 
of several branches of mathematics, for the vocabulary 
and grammar aspects of language teaching and for work 
involving the learning of motor skills. Of course, a teaching 
machine is no better than the teaching skill fed into it; 
but this skill can come from the careful study of a piece 
of learning by a group of brilliant teachers, subject 
specialists and psychologists, with the results made 
available to a very large body of students. The main 
advantage of these methods is that they free the teacher 
from routine tasks and leave him more time to devote 
to creative education. Their use in higher education may 
be more limited than in the earlier stages of learning, 
but is certainly real; and, of course, the contribution 
which the study of programmed instruction makes to 
learning theory is of wide interest in higher education. 

In all countries where television is developed as a 
national service for information and entertainment, 
teachers in institutions of higher education have begun 
to use it as a teaching device, to test its value as compared 
with more conventional methods of teaching, and to 
explore its use in many novel situations. Experience 
has shown that television can be used as a new and 
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flexible teaching aid, whether on its own or in co-operation 
with other aids; it can be used as a medium of teaching 
much more extensively than in the mere recording of a 
lecture or series of lectures; it can be used as a tool of 
normal departmental research, and it can be used as the 
main means by which an institution is able to extend 
its full-time teaching work to a large group of part-time 
students spread over a wide region. 

The availability of new techniques is forcing teachers 
in institutions of higher education to make a re-assess- 
ment of teaching methods and hence of the desirable 
ratio of the number of students to staff. A survey of the 
situation in seven countries carried out for the Robbins 
Committee on Higher Education! showed how disparate 
the ratio was from one country to another. In the Federal 
Republic of Germany the ratio was 35 to 1, whilst in 
the United Kingdom it was only 8; the more usual 
figure of 12 or 13 reflected the situation in the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. This ratio does not have much meaning 
if considered apart from the teaching methods employed. 
During the years to come, the rapid expansion of higher 
education is bound to increase the number of students 
per teacher; at least, the new techniques in education 
may enable the influence of the best teachers to be spread 
over the largest number of students. 

It is in the realm of part-time studies that the less 
traditional methods of teaching in higher education have 
received most attention. Wherever the need for higher 
education is great but the ability to provide permanent 
buildings and teachers is limited, part-time education 
has been forced upon authorities, whether as an interim 
measure or as a matter of policy. This is particularly the 
case in Australia, Canada, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. In 
these countries there are many who must earn as they 
learn and many who live in areas remote from university 
facilities. Much thought has been given to making edu- 
cation by correspondence courses a fruitful and productive 
enterprise. One outcome has been the production of 
very good textbooks, adapted to the needs of correspond- 
ence students. There are many obvious disadvantages 
to part-time education, but among the compensatory 
advantages it has been found that the student does 
more reading, writing and thinking than the full-time 
student who relies on attentive listening and a retentive 
memory. Then, although part-time education appears 
to be an impersonal method, if the teacher who corrects, 
marks and comments on the papers does so in an intelligent 
and sympathetic manner, the student responds to a 
personal relationship which develops between himself and 
the reader. Successful part-time courses have to recruit 
two different types of teacher—the intelligent designer 
of correspondence material and the sympathetic reader 
of papers—even though it is found that both of these 
types need careful training. In the developing countries 
there are hundreds of graduates giving admirable service 
to their people who would never have risen above a 
humble level of education had they not followed a part- 
time course in higher education. 


1. Great Britain. Committee on Higher Education. op. cit. 
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One of the causes of the phenomenal growth in higher 
education during the past century has been the accept- 
ance of women in institutions of higher education. In 
most countries today the proportion of women students 
varies from one-third to one-quarter of the total. Italy 
was quite exceptional in being the only country to admit 
women as students and teachers to its universities from 
the early beginnings in the thirteenth century. It was 
not until the middle of the nineteenth century that there 
was any considerable increase in the provision of secondary 
education for girls either in America or Europe, and in 
1863 France took the lead in Europe by admitting women 
ot universities. By the 1870s, however, the products 
of the new schools for girls and a rising feminist movement 
in political and social life began more generally to demand 
that the doors of universities should be widely opened 
to women. The need for women graduates to teach in 
secondary schools and for qualified women teachers in 
the rapidly expanding State schools increased the numbers 
of women students in training colleges and universities, 
but the first British university to admit women to degrees 
took that step as late as 1878; even the first women’s 
college in the United States was only chartered in 1861. 
As women began to be admitted to the professions, and 
slowly to play their part in industry, commerce and the 
social services, the need was clearly recognized for many 
well educated women with different kinds of skills and 
knowledge. The numbers of students of higher education 
then began to move significantly towards equality with 
men, and this is the position that they have reached in 
some countries and some institutions today. 

By the middle of the present century, when higher 
education began to develop for the first time in some 
countries, it had come to be generally accepted that the 
opportunity for admission to institutions of higher edu- 
cation should be equal for the sexes, so that in countries 
where higher education developed very rapidly from the 
beginning its institutions started free from any bias. 
But even today, the social, political or economic disabi- 
lities under which women suffer in some parts of the 
world still keep their numbers in higher education small. 
One of the marks of the situation in a developing country 
is that in secondary and higher education the proportion 
of girls and women to boys and men is significantly 
smaller than in the industrial countries; this is rarely 
the result of deliberate policy but reflects the total social 
and economic situation. 

In the U.S.A. there is a substantial group of insti- 
tutions of higher education, some degree-granting, where 
entrance is exclusive to women. India also has a women's 
university. Elsewhere, large institutions include units that 
are exclusive to women, and in many countries the institu- 
tions for the training of teachers are often exclusive either 
to men or to women. But the more general trend today 
is of open admission to an institution, with a separation 
of the sexes for residential purposes only, although 
there are a number of examples of co-educational halls 
of residence. 

The participation of women in the social life of insti- 
tutions of higher education has naturally had profound 
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effects. There has been great enrichment particularly in 
the range and character of the work of students’ clubs 
and societies. The presence of women at universities has 
sometimes created new problems of discipline for the 
authorities. Students who come from segregated secondary 
schools, or schools where discipline is very rigid, may 
find that the abrupt impact of co-education and the 
sudden release into unaccustomed freedom may throw 
them off balance for a time. Those responsible for discipline 
in higher education are generally able to do no more 
than to ensure that student behaviour is at least as good 
as the accepted norms for the society in which the insti- 
tutions are set. This, on the whole, they succeed in doing, 
and the advent of women to institutions of higher edu- 
cation must be accounted an unmixed blessing. 

In order to see how great are the effects on national 
life when the doors of higher education are opened as 
wide as possible to women, it is necessary to look at 
the great contribution made by the 5 million women 
in the U.S.S.R. who have had a university education. 
Three-quarters of the members of the profession of medi- 
cine are women, whilst in engineering the proportion 
is as high as 30 per cent; and half the number of those 
classified by statisticians as ‘executives and specialists’ 
are women. These figures are worth quoting because in 
many countries the under-education and under-utili- 
zation of the intelligence of women represent a great 
untapped potential of human brain-power. 


THE STAFFING OF INSTITUTIONS 


At every stage in its history the university has attempted 
in different ways to approach the ideal community of 
scholars, in which the relations of its members to each 
other have a deeper quality than those of most occupational 
associations, since all are committed to the life of a search 
for truth. Scholarship proceeds by mutual stimulation, 
criticism and encouragement among teachers as much 
as by the tensions of teacher-student relationships. 
Teachers need colleagues with whom they can be casually 
critical or constructively helpful. Anyone who has lived 
in this kind of university community knows how pleasant 
an association it is and how much he owes to it. The 
disagreements can produce very great sympathies and the 
intellectual exchanges can lead to renewal of enthusiasm. 
Universities have often had to struggle to preserve this 
quality of professional life and in doing so they have 
preserved it also for all institutions of higher education. 
Some of the essential conditions for the survival of this 
kind of academic community are related in a narrow 
sense to the way in which teachers are appointed, the 
nature of their salaries and their general conditions of 
service, particularly as these determine the degree of 
continuity of their service, and the factors that limit 
or encourage their powers of research and teaching. In 
a broader sense, all of these conditions depend upon the 
way in which an institution of higher education is financed, 
controlled and organized. 

In the older institutions of Europe, the complete freedom 
of universities as bodies corporate is limited by legislation 
and by controls that are the outcome of past political 


struggles and compromises, In newer institutions they 
are more often related to the financial conditions within 
which they operate or the development of a legal relation- 
ship between them and the government. Different solutions 
to the problem of control and finance are found in different 
parts of the world. In the U.S.A. some of the oldest 
universities and colleges are private or religious foundations 
which have kept great freedom from legislative control 
and financial aid or interference. But at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, 
State universities were founded, financed out of State 
funds and controlled by laws of the State legislature. 
In these circumstances legislatures came to have a larger 
say in the formulation of policy than was the case in 
European universities. At the same time, the imitation 
of industrial personnel policies failed to give to the staff 
of institutions of higher education the security of tenure 
that in Europe was regarded as essential for continuity 
in research and teaching. Private institutions that were 
short of money and state institutions that wished to 
balance the power of State officers with some other force, 
came to rely on the support of past and present student 
opinion when formulating their policies. Some of the 
indirect consequences of this have often been criticized 
in the U.S.A.—particularly the low entrance standards 
set by some universities and the occasional repressive 
control over teachers exercised by college boards sometimes 
dominated by men with a narrow sectarian outlook or 
an over-practical business sense of what constitutes 
efficiency in higher education. 

In the United Kingdom about 80 per cent of the income 
of universities, colleges of technology and teacher training 
colleges is derived from government sources. In the case 
of the oldest institutions of higher education, the univer- 
sities, grants of public money for both capital and recur- 
rent expenditure are made on the basis of quinquennial 
plans, the costing of which is negotiated with the Treasury 
by a University Grants Committee which has on it a 
majority representation of university teachers. Until 1962 
the Treasury had always accepted, with very slight 
alteration, the proposals of the University Grants Com- 
mittee, so that university teachers were happy to feel 
that the invention of this device left them very free to 
formulate and pursue their own policies. But in 1962 
some proposals were totally rejected by the Treasury 
and as a result some university teachers came to feel 
that higher education might be starved of funds unless 
its cause were argued in the Cabinet by a Minister for 
Higher Education. 

In all countries the necessity for large-scale or even 
total financial support of universities by government is 
accepted, and from this it follows that universities must 
present and explain their policies to the government, 
and must be ready to give an account of the use which 
they have made of public money. It is no longer possible, 
as a general rule, for universities to maintain complete 
freedom of action without some degree of outside organi- 
zation and control; the problem is to find the kind of 
control which is as friendly as possible to the traditional 
free way of life of the university. The device of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, in spite of its recent criticism 
in the United Kingdom, has been looked at carefully 
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and favourably by other countries, and the delegates at 
the Tananarive Conference in 1962 on Higher Education 
in Africa recommended it to the favourable attention of 
their governments. In the United Kingdom it has trans- 
formed, over a short period, the relationships of univer- 
sities with each other and of them all with the govern- 
ment. The two special features of Grants Committee 
finance which do much to preserve university autonomy 
are, first, that the total sum voted for university education 
is distributed among the universities by a committee 
not political at all, nor consisting of civil servants, but 
a body widely representative of the universities themselves ; 
and second, that financial provision is given for five years 
on the basis of a quinquennial plan. 

With the exception of two colleges of advanced techno- 
logy, whose finances fall to the care of the University 
Grants Committee, colleges of technology and colleges 
for the training of teachers in the United Kingdom are 
financed jointly by the central Ministry of Education 
(between 50 and 80 per cent of the money spent) and 
the local education authorities, which are the education 
committees of county or county borough councils. This 
totally different method of finance and control has had 
effects on the staffing of these two sectors of higher 
education which contrast unfavourably with those which 
apply to universities, particularly in regard to the length 
of working terms and hours of teaching, student-teacher 
ratio and facilities for research. 

In addition, the effect of this type of control has been 
to retard the growth of academic self-government in all 
of these institutions and this has gravely weakened the 
quality of their community life. The same disadvantages 
also apply when the provision of financial support from 
the central government is so closely linked with control 
that self-government and independence in individual 
institutions are weakened. 

While a decentralized form of financing and control 
is represented by the university grants committees in 
the United Kingdom, India, and some African countries, 
the centralized approach emerges from the kind of planning 
developed in the U.S.S.R. and in a different way from 
the public administration of France. In France, the rector 
of a region has responsibilities that extend over all levels 
of education and is also ex officio the president of the 
council of the regional university. University Chairs are 
filled by a Minister of the Government on the basis of 
faculty lists submitted to him. Yet, in practice, systems 
of finance and control which appear to be so very different 
on the surface as these, are often found to give to univer- 
sities a not very dissimilar degree of freedom. 

The staffing of institutions of higher education in the 
developing countries poses special problems and a thor- 
ough study! of these was carried out in 1961 for Unesco 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to a research team led by Sir Alexander Carr- 
Saunders, assisted by experts from France, United King- 
dom and Liberia. The inquiry was limited to a study 
of the supply, needs and difficulties relating to the graduate 
staff of all institutions of higher education in Middle and 


1. ‘The staffing of higher education in Africa’. The Development of 
Higher Education in Africa, Paris, Unesco, 1963. 339 p. 
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North Africa. A special problem arises in these countries 
from the fact that institutions aim at a very high rate of 
expansion but at the same time wish to replace the large 
numbers of expatriate teachers by locally born teachers 
as soon as these become available. An increasing supply 
of teachers will come from the expansion of local insti- 
tutions but large numbers of Africans study at institutions 
outside Africa and many of these may become teachers 
after graduation. The research team had to cover the 
output of potential teachers in Africa and elsewhere; it 
had to pay attention to varying needs in different disci- 
plines and in different institutions; and, above all, it 
had to develop a short-term plan of expansion during 
which the dependence of African countries upon overseas 
countries would necessarily increase, if the long-term plan 
of almost complete independence of external aid were 
to be achieved by 1980. 

As a result of its study, the team prepared a scheme 
of international aid for the development of higher edu- 
cation in Africa under seventeen different headings, 
including assistance from overseas countries by the pro- 
vision of expatriate teachers, creation of special agencies 
for their recruitment, rationalization of the provision of 
undergraduate and postgraduate scholarships and assist- 
ance to research organizations in Africa. The financial 
implications of this positive scheme of aid were worked 
out by a second research team of economists under the 
direction of Professor J. Tinbergen. This study took 
account of a large number of economic variables, such 
as the increasing funds which African countries might 
be able to devote to higher education from the develop- 
ment of their own economic resources, and the degree 
to which, during the years of development towards self- 
sufficiency, the education of African students should be 
shared between African and overseas countries. The goal 
of self-sufficiency is clearly a difficult one to reach but 
is not impossible. The amount of aid needed to reach 
it is very large, probably larger than overseas countries 
will be willing to accept, so that measures of economy 
will have to be adopted in Africa if the plans prepared 
in such detail by these two research groups are to be 
implemented. 

Expenditure on teachers’ salaries forms the bulk of 
recurrent expenditure in all institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and represents a growing demand for public funds. 
However, such expenditure is not simply a consumption 
item, made possible only through the steadily increasing 
wealth of industrial societies. It can also be regarded 
as an investment, and this trend of thought represents 
a new attitude towards the question of meeting the costs 
of education. It is not easy to isolate, from a complex 
of related factors, the returns which society obtains from 
investment in education, but recent work by economists 
shows that individually and socially the returns are at 
least as high as, and probably higher than, the returns 
from all other monetary investments. There is nothing 
anti-humanistic in this economic point of view, because 
it is based on the belief that the true wealth of a nation 
is its people, and the highest productivity is in human 
capital. 

Both the high cost of higher education and the fact 
that expenditure on this sector is an investment add 


further arguments for combining specialist with general 
education and relating all to a synthesis of knowledge. 
The place of the unskilled worker in a modern economy 
is diminishing rapidly, and as an economy develops it 
requires more and more diverse skills and an adaptable 
work-force able with ease to leave one speciality and take 
up another. This economic requirement of flexibility 
coincides with the educational requirements of the age. 

The problem that faces every expanding economy is 
that of striking the right balance between investment 
in material capital projects and investment in the training 
of manpower. Economists have provided much evidence 
that bears on material investment but less on education 
investment; however, it appears that where educational 
expenditure represents a high proportion of the gross 
national product, the economy of a country is expanding 
at a greater rate than in cases where the proportion is 
low. The financing of an educational programme on the 
modern scale is continually compelling countries to modify 
their whole administrative and financial structure. For 
example, in countries like Switzerland, the United King- 
dom and the U.S.A., education is largely a responsibility 
of decentralized local organs of government and tied 
to the yield of local taxes or rates in a way that accen- 
tuates the. diserepancy between richer and poorer areas 
so that there is now dissatisfaction with this type of 
administration, 

The large cost of higher education has begun to focus 
attention on all aspects of its efficiency, some of which 
are material aspects, but one at least is a very human 
question, that concerning individuals who fail to complete 
the full course of studies. In countries like France, the 
Netherlands and the U.S.A., the proportion of students 
who do not complete their courses is often as high as 
40 per cent and the wastage is particularly great at the 
end of the first year of studies. Looked at from a purely 
economie point of view, this raises the cost of higher 
education per graduate student by a large factor, and in 
this sense higher education in countries like the U.S.S.R. 
and the United Kingdom where the wastage is only 
20 per cent might be regarded as more efficient. But the 
contrast cannot be resolved so simply. Countries like 
the U.S.A. can point to the losses to the nation caused 
by inefficient selection and small enrolments in certain 
countries, and there is also great value to a modern economy 
of a large group of workers who have had the benefit 
of a year of higher education studies, even if no more 
is possible at this stage. 


AUTONOMY 


'The older universities of Europe began as self-governing 
institutions and used their privilege of internal self- 
government to maintain their freedom from control by 
the Church or the State with varying degrees of success 
through the centuries. In some modern universities, the 
rapid growth of scientific studies and the greatly in- 
creased need for financial strength have often forced 
them to develop systems of self-government, in which 
a mixture of academic and lay government has links 
with society whilst permitting a high degree of independent 
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control of academic affairs by academic persons. The 
organs of self-government in universities of this kind 
are usually called the council and the senate; the senate 
is exclusively academic in its membership, and the pro- 
fessors form its majority in nearly all universities. Under 
the chairmanship ofa rector or vice-chancellor or principal, 
the senate governs all the academic affairs of the university. 
The council is usually a mixed lay and academic body, 
the academic members being appointed by the senate 
and the lay by a body representative of all the interests 
in the region concerned with higher education. A council 
is the effective governing body of a university and besides 
confirming by tradition academic decisions of the senate, 
it exercises control and initiative in matters of finance 
and in all matters of policy that relate the university to 
the affairs of the nation. This joint control by laymen and 
academics is found to work well in many countries since 
both groups come to acquire common views on policy 
and each to respect the particular wisdom of the other. 
Doubts have recently been expressed about the efficiency 
of this system of university government when it is trans- 
ferred, as it often is, to the developing countries of the 
world. It is very rare in Europe for a mixed council of 
academics and laymen to take any bold initiative in 
policy; but in developing countries, where greater bold- 
ness is needed and relations with the State are closer, it 
is sometimes found necessary to redefine the responsibilities 
of the senate and the council in such a way as to give 
the laymen involved in university government greater 
powers of initiative whilst safeguarding all the essential 
ingredients of academic freedom. 

In countries where university appointments are made 
by the government, the right of each university teacher 
to seek and express the truth as he personally sees it is 
usually safeguarded by a law which places him in a 
different position from other civil servants. Such laws 
often state that a professor's Chair may not be taken 
from him, nor any major penalty inflicted upon him, 
except by a judgement pronounced by his peers. In this 
way the status of the individual teacher is a privileged 
one and is the main means by which the independence 
of the university is preserved. Germany, under the Third 
Reich, was an example of a State in which the universities 
lost all their freedom of self-government, and this tragic 
experience has now made them dedicated to the purpose 
of safeguarding it. 

In the United States of America and in countries 
influenced by United States ideas, the pattern of self- 
government is somewhat similar to that already described, 
except that a university council is more often called 
the Board of control, and academic influence on it tends 
to be limited. In the early years of the century some 
boards used their powers to silence or dismiss members 
of the teaching staff who expressed what they termed 
unorthodox or subversive views. In the later years of 
the century, however, the debt owed to institutions of 
higher education by industry, government, and the 
professions has been recognized, whilst university teachers, 
conscious of their substantial resources in teaching and 
research, have made boards of control increasingly restive 
about the part they are allowed to play in the policy 
formation of their institutions. This movement for the 
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strengthening of self-government has coincided with a 
general national movement to develop all the organs in 
a democracy by which its citizens exercise a free and 
willing share in the making of decisions which concern 
them. 

In the U.S.S.R. and countries of Eastern Europe, the 
control of institutions of higher education is normally 
the concern of a Ministry of Higher Education and all 
the work of higher education is seen as an organic part 
of the development of the socialist State. The emergence 
of an industrial society in the U.S.S.R. has meant that 
over the years of expansion a planned policy has guided 
the development of the universities, although there has 
always been a recognition of the need for a certain limit 
to this guidance. The university is accepted as a collectivity 
with its own institutions, structure and internal organi- 
zation, and its own traditions and values, so it has been 
encouraged to develop internal forces which influence its 
position in society. In Polish universities, for example, 
two academic groups exercise supervision over the work 
of teaching and research. The first is an ‘organizational’ 
group concerned with the planning of teaching courses 
and research projects and the second a ‘personal super- 
vision’ group determining the content of courses and the 
problems of research. The question of co-operation between 
these organizations internal to the university and the 
authorities of the State was solved in 1948 by the setting 
up of a Chief Council for Higher Education. Two-thirds 
of the members of the Chief Council are nominated by 
the universities and colleges from a range of all the 
disciplines and one-third are nominated by the Ministry 
of Higher Education. The Minister is obliged by statute 
to seek the advice of the Chief Council before implement- 
ing any major decision of policy. 

In Latin Àmerica, students and students' organizations 
have played a very large part in the development of self- 
government in higher education. The document which 
started the reform movement in Latin American univer- 
sities, beginning with Argentina, was called the Cordoba 
Manifesto (1918); it claimed that the part to be played 
by students in university affairs should be bold and 
idealistic. The reform movement spread in the 1920s 
to Peru and Mexico and in the 1930s to Brazil and most 
other Latin American countries. Unhappily the violence 
of revolution and counter-revolution of the period after 
the Second World War was not the best atmosphere in 
which to experiment with such reforms and they had 
a chequered existence. Sometimes students were badly 
led and sometimes they imposed their ideas by force; 
in some universities the government of a university was 
shared on equal terms with the professors and the grad- 
uates, the university teachers having no more than a 
third part of the voting power; in other cases university 
Chairs were put up for election every five years, so that 
a professor who was regarded as neglectful of study 
or research could be removed. At times students of ability 
took part in university administration with the result 
that their dynamic influence overcame traditional inertia; 
but more often, students found the problems facing them 
highly complex and difficult for busy undergraduates to 
solve. It is of historical interest to note that this large 
degree of participation in university government by 
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students had many of the same deplorable effects in the 
twentieth as it did in the thirteenth century. The emphasis 
shifted from scholarship and research to the passing of 
examinations and from the search for truth to the formu- 
lation of university syllabuses. In Latin America, student 
participation in university government was, in time, 
either forcibly suppressed or very limited. 

In other parts of the world student participation in 
self-government has been much more modest. In Norway, 
for example, a statute of 1955 laid down that students 
should be represented on the faculty boards and on the 
university senate. They are not allowed to vote, however, 
on matters concerning appointments to the teaching 
staff, but it has been found that this modest participation 
in administration has helped to remove causes of friction 
between teachers and students. Students have organized 
themselves into students’ unions at the majority of 
universities, and on a national as well as an international 
basis these unions have made their opinions known and 
valued in the university world without necessarily going 
to the heroic extremes of the students of Latin America. 

In every age, the institutions of higher education have 
had to keep in balance their need for autonomy and their 
obligation to serve the society in which they are set. 
In their conflicts with bishops, kings or merchant-princes, 
the older European universities, after centuries of expe- 
rience and reflection, slowly learnt where their right 
freedom lay, how best to defend it, and what were the 
correlate responsibilities to society. They came to see 
that their proper freedom was threatened most by those 
who wanted to use the universities as means for the 
expression of their own will or by those who did not 
believe that universities had any purpose beyond the 
service of strictly practical ends. The university lays just 
claim to a freedom that enables its teachers and students 
to look at the affairs of the world with a certain detachment 
and disinterestedness. It accepts its responsibilities to 
pursue principles and theories and the significance of 
those matters with which men of affairs must deal. Such 
freedom is justified only if used by a university in the 
pursuit of its own purposes, and provided teachers are 
not allowed to use the university for ends that are not 
its own. 

Another view of university autonomy is contained in 
the idea that academic freedom can only be maintained 
where other freedoms are nurtured in a society. It there- 
fore becomes one of the tasks of the university to ensure 
that these other freedoms are not lost. Where this responsi- 
bility has been accepted, university teachers have dedi- 
cated themselves to the solution of pressing social and 
political problems. 

University teachers have come increasingly to realize 
that universities have a dual loyalty; they must serve 
the society that maintains them and needs the fruits 
of their research and teaching; and they must be loyal 
to the international community of scholarship within 
which there is a universality of understanding that 
transcends race, religion or politics. One of the problems 
of this dual loyalty is the ability to hold in fair balance 
the critical and the affirmative aspects of university work. 
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HUMAN ASPECTS OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Institutions of higher education prepare their students 
for a variety of professions and in most of these, such 
as engineering, law or agriculture, the emphasis is rather 
more on the component disciplines of the course than 
upon their human aspects. There are three professions, 
however, in which skill in human affairs is of outstanding 
importance: medicine, teaching and administration. Be- 
cause of the importance of the human aspects of these 
professions and the way in which different institutions 
keep a balance between teaching, research and the develop- 
ment of human understanding, recent developments in 
these three professional schools illustrate well the way 
in which, in return for the privilege of academic freedom, 
the university and other institutions of higher education 
have involved themselves deeply with the societies in 
which they are set. 

The professional training of administrators and managers 
in industry and commerce has only recently been under- 
taken by the institutions of higher education. It is now 
realized that in the modern world many apparently 
technological problems are really social. Technologists 
frequently come to the top of the tree and find that they 
must now handle men rather than materials, ‘but realize 
that they have had no training in this direction. Some 
appreciate their disabilities and try to right them; others 
are never aware of them, and acting on a mechanistic 
view of social structure are led to disaster. The common- 
sense point of view is no doubt sufficient for a person to 
get along with in his everyday life, but when it comes to 
handling large-scale social movements, as managers must 
do, then more than common sense is necessary. 

Various university disciplines can clearly contribute 
to courses concerned with industrial management and 
some undergraduate courses are framed with this in 
mind. In addition, postgraduate courses of a year or 
less are often designed for industrialists seconded to 
institutions of higher education for this purpose. In this 
work, university teachers have broken away from tradi- 
tional methods of undergraduate teaching and have made 
use of what has come to be called the case study method. 
The case study attempts to set before a manager, as 
realistically as possible, the kind of situation in which 
he has to apply his knowledge in the normal course of 
his job. It gives him the opportunity of examining a 
typical business situation, collecting evidence, recognizing 
and diagnosing symptoms, suggesting effective remedies, 
and getting those remedies accepted. Individual solutions 
to case study problems are discussed in small group 
meetings. In addition to small group work of this kind, 
the course provides for systematic study of material 
chosen from disciplines such as law, economics, statistics, 
politics, sociology and industrial psychology, as well as 
of special topics like industrial relations, principles of 
industrial organization, personnel management or pro- 
duction planning. 

The social sciences, especially economics and sociology, 
have contributed most usefully to postgraduate courses 
of this kind. An element more recently added has been 
the study of current scientific and industrial research, 
and this emphasizes that the best setting for such courses 


is in an institution of higher education where the research 
in progress makes use of computers and other devices 
which are employed also in the automation of industry. 
Unless industrialists have some knowledge of the researches 
in the applied sciences which have begun to transform 
the nature of production, they will not be prepared to 
deal with the industrial and human accommodations that 
will have to be made in the latter part of the century. 
Those completing courses which include this section on 
recent research are found to leave with a renewed sense 
of the new scope and exciting possibilities that lie ahead 
for them and their colleagues in industry. 

The managerial revolution of the twentieth century 
goes on side by side with the development of what is 
sometimes called the ‘welfare State’. In the welfare State 
the counterpart of the industrial manager is the civil 
servant, the local government servant, the provincial 
or district officer or the civil administrator. In all countries 
the training of civil administrators is dealt with in one 
of three different ways—on the job, or in a special staff 
college, or in institutions of higher education. The third 
type of training has the particular advantage that most 
of the organization already exists, and that students 
have the opportunity to exchange ideas not only with 
other administrators, but also with students of many 
different disciplines. Moreover, it is free of any suspicion 
which may exist, with however little justification, in 
regard to a staff college, that the teaching there may be 
little more than a process of official indoctrination. 

To meet the needs of administrators from varied fields 
of service there are courses of several different kinds: 
in public, social, economic, and labour administration 
and in community development. Those designed to give 
initial training are rarely of less than a year’s duration; 
but some are refresher or upgrading courses of a few 
months, intended to give to officers of experience the 
opportunity to check, criticize and clarify their experience, 
or to pursue a special subject of study, or to see the 
affairs of their administrative area in relation to larger 
areas. 

All developing countries are anxious to accomplish 
economic miracles and know that these are indeed possible, 
given enough capital, technology and skilled manpower 
in a proper combination. But even when these essential 
factors are available they cannot be effectively applied 
until the countries, particularly those that have recently 
achieved political independence, have enough good ad- 
ministrators. Poor planning and administration can 
squander resources, and the developing countries have 
little margin for error. The prior need recognized every- 
where is to train senior administrators and then comes 
the need to remedy the enormous shortages in the middle 
grade of government officers. 

The training of administrators in developing countries 
at the university level can be provided in a variety of 
ways. A promising experiment has begun at Zaria in 
Northern Nigeria where an Institute of Administration 
has been developed; it contains the university's depart- 
ments of public administration and law, but in addition 
to degree courses in administration it conducts courses 
at a lower level for entrants to the middle ranges of the 
public service as well as in-service courses of training. 
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There are clear advantages in running all three types 
of course in the same institution provided this is closely 
linked with a university. At Zaria, after a common two 
years of study, students specialize in one of the directions 
of government, social, educational or business adminis- 
tration, The experiment at Zaria has been followed in 
other developing countries and it closely resembles the 
methods used in the U.S.S.R. to bring forward the 
developing Republics. 

Some recently independent countries are too small to 
afford setting up advanced courses of administration, 
and various regional centres have been created experi- 
mentally to serve a group of contiguous countries; but 
up to the present few have been successful and it looks 
as if the needs of countries must be met for the time 
being either at the national or at the international level. 

At the international level, the initiative in this field was 
taken by the Institut d'Étude du Développement Econo- 
mique et Social in Paris. This institute offers a one-year 
course for undergraduates, a two-year course for students 
who have had at least two years of suitable academic 
study, and an advanced and specialized course of one 
year for those with considerable experience in this field. 
Other examples are the six months’ course at the Economic 
Development Institute in Washington, a course of similar 
length at the Institute of Social Studies in the Hague, 
and the courses provided at the Friendship University 
in Moscow and the African Institute of Economic Develop- 
ment and Planning at Dakar. 

The position of that sector of higher education which 
is responsible for the professional training of teachers 
is in many countries for historical reasons an ambiguous 
one, and it is only now that its relationship to the two 
other large sectors of university and technological edu- 
cation is being improved. In many countries of the world 
it is still customary to talk of the ‘education’ of lawyers, 
doctors or engineers, but of the ‘training’ of teachers. 
As this point of view changes, training colleges for teachers 
come to be called colleges of education, and the termi- 
nology reflects the direction of present-day trends in 
higher education. Two movements appear to be general. 
The first is the trend to lengthen the course for preparing 
teachers whilst changing the emphasis of its content so 
that more weight is given to the general than to the 
vocational education of the student. And second, colleges 
of teacher training are being brought into closer organi- 
zational relationship with universities. These movements 
are being promoted by some universities on grounds of 
self-interest because they realize how far the quality 
of students entering higher education depends upon that 
of their teachers in the preceding years. In this sense 
universities have more to gain by their close concern with 
the training of teachers than, for example, with the 
training of doctors, important though this is. 

In those countries in which training colleges for over 
a century have given professional education outside the 
university system, discussions are now proceeding as to 
the best way in which the two institutions may draw 
closer together. One effective method is to give to some 
of the best training colleges, or to groups of colleges 
combined in an institute, the power to award degrees 
that are teaching degrees of the same kind as those now 
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awarded by universities in engineering or agriculture. 
This is one of the major proposals of the Robbins Com- 
mittee.! The experience of the U.S.A. has shown that 
when training colleges do become degree awarding insti- 
tutions in this way, their scope and status grows because 
they become attractive to students who, whether they have 
a vocational incentive to teaching or not, want a general 
degree course, or who are interested in the disciplines 
of philosophy, psychology and sociology. In countries 
like the U.S.S.R., where for a number of years the general 
pattern was that of providing for the professional training 
of graduates in universities and for that of non-graduates 
in institutions of lower status, the present tendency is 
to train all teachers in institutes of pedagogy which are 
on an equality with the other professional institutes of 
higher education. 

In developing countries the rapid expansion of edu- 
cational systems is chiefly held up by the lack of trained 
teachers, and all now give great attention to emergency 
programmes in which a short initial training is followed 
at intervals by vacation refresher courses. In addition, 
long-term planning gives, quite rightly, a high priority 
to the recruitment and training of teachers. The movement 
of teacher training institutions towards a greater degree 
of equality with other institutions of higher education 
meets with a special difficulty in developing countries 
because, as a rule, the training of teachers developed in 
the form of an annex to secondary education. In developed 
countries, for many years, students recruited for teacher 
training have been collected into large regional colleges. 
In developing countries, because populations were 
scattered and training college staff difficult to recruit, 
it was easier at first to add another year or two on to 
an existing secondary school for those who wished to 
train for the profession. By this device there was a saving 
of staff, since some of the staff of the secondary school 
could act as part-time teachers in the training classes. 
It was generally recognized in the early 1950s that al- 
though cheap, this method of training teachers under 
school conditions had several serious disadvantages. These 
secondary school centres tended to lack a library of any 
size so that too much reliance was placed on passive 
oral learning. The staff was too small and usually had 
little specialist knowledge of the necessary psychology, 
sociology and philosophy, and certainly few had the 
ability to engage in research. 

The process of development towards university status 
has been assisted in a number of developing countries in 
Africa by the founding of institutes of education which 
link in an organic way all the training units in a region 
surrounding a university. Such institutes of education 
have now been set up in Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda, the 
Sudan, Kenya, Tanganyika and Southern Rhodesia. In 
1958, a conference of representatives from these and 
other African territories was held to consider the relevance 
of the work of an institute of education to educational 
expansion in a developing country. This first conference 
decided to set up a permanent Conference of African 
Institutes of Education and to publish a professional 
journal, Teacher Education, which serves as a forum for 
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the discussion of teacher training in the English-speaking 
countries of Africa. What still remains to be done is 
to link this work with that which is proceeding on broadly 
similar lines in the French-speaking countries. The existence 
of two immense areas which rely upon English or French 
as a language of secondary and higher education creates 
a serious barrier between them and slows down advance, 
so that the research programme in higher education 
sponsored jointly by Unesco and the International Asso- 
ciation of Universities, which has included this problem 
in its programme, is to be welcomed. 

A few concluding remarks may be added on the field 
of medicine. The International Centre for Medical Edu- 
cation and Research on the Island of Cos was founded 
in the belief that it is urgent to draw together the truths 
of modern scientific technique and ancient medical philo- 
sophy. In the medical schools of a number of countries 
there is to be found a similar belief that it is necessary 
in medical education, as in other branches of higher 
education, to find a new centre from which a synthesis 
may grow. 

Current attempts to find a synthesis reflect the influence 
of two forces on medical education. The first has been 
the great development of social and preventive medicine 
in recent years, so that the health of a society has been 
taken as the starting point of synthesis. The second 
focus has derived from the impact of psychology on medi- 
cine and has taken the ‘whole patient’, in all the complex- 
ity of his personality, as the starting point of learning. 

Now that the barriers between the sciences of physics, 
chemistry, biology, physiology and anatomy are being 
broken dows as scientific research penetrates to deeper 
levels of reality, it is realized that it is no longer 
necessary for all students to study these as separate, 
systematic sciences. 

In the U.S.A. there have been a number of experiments 
in the reform of the medical curriculum, especially at 
Harvard, Colorado, and at Western Reserve Medical 
School, where, from the yery moment of entry to the 
school, a student is assigned a family whose health he 
follows through all the years of his student life. 

All of these experiments have been made within the 
last ten years and when they have been studied and 
evaluated we may expect to see considerable changes in 
medical education all over the world. 


EXTRA-MURAL EDUCATION 


Institutions of higher education exercise their main 
teaching responsibilities to the students within their own 
walls, or to those who are following similar courses on 
a part-time basis. But at all times, and in many countries, 
institutions have been aware of the danger of living in 
an ‘ivory tower’ deprived of contacts with the majority 
of citizens. They have always been convinced that there 
is a relationship between the excellence in thought and 
expression of the highly educated minority and the level 
of life of citizens as a whole. These are different ways 
of recognizing that the culture of higher education cannot 
be divorced from general culture and consequently that, 
so long as it does not draw them away from their main 


teaching and research obligations to their students, 
universities and other institutions of higher education 
have a responsibility to engage in extra-mural education 
which takes some of their teachers and research workers, 
their broadcasting and television teams, their books and 
tape-recordings out far beyond the university walls to all 
of those working men and women who are ready to listen 
to them. This responsibility to society must not neces- 
sarily be discharged in a different way from their normal 
responsibilities. It is, in essence, the responsibility to 
play a distinctive part in the work of developing a general 
culture in which universities join with other agencies 
such as the press, television, broadcasting and the theatre. 
In the discharge of this responsibility most universities 
have developed extra-mural departments and have some- 
times organized hundreds of extra-mural courses of varied 
scope and length, or have initiated and developed com- 
munity centres of science and culture or of the arts and 
music. 

In the U.S.S.R. and the countries of Eastern Europe, 
many Palaces of Sciences and Culture have linked uni- 
versity and factory workers together in a great variety 
of educational and artistic projects. In the United King- 
dom, it was a happy event in the early years of the 
century that linked the voluntary Workers Educational 
Association with the universities. In Canada, St. Francis 
Xavier University in Nova Scotia has sponsored a home 
study-group movement that has reached dimensions not 
exceeded anywhere in the world. These and many other 
examples that could be quoted of the extra-mural acti- 
vities of universities show that, in this century, insti- 
tutions of higher education have in fact been centres 
from which have radiated intellectual and cultural forces 
to the extreme boundaries of society. 

In developing countries, the need for extra-mural edu- 
cation is greater than in developed countries with their 
highly organized and pervasive systems of informal edu- 
cation. At the same time the danger of building up ‘two 
nations’ is much greater in countries where the gulf 
between the university-educated specialist and the illi- 
terate peasant is far wider. 

At present, not many countries have followed the 
example of the U.S.S.R. in requiring school leavers to 
complete two years of work in factory or farm before 
they begin their higher studies. Such a requirement does 
ensure that students understand the work needs of the 
communities they serve, but it also inserts a serious 
break in intellectual development between school and 
university, and the U.S.S.R. now has this issue under 
careful examination. 

When a university engages in the extension of education 
beyond its walls, even if this imposes serious burdens 
upon its staff, the general verdict is that a quickening 
energy flows out into national life; there is a breaking 
down of barriers so that the people as a whole come to 
feel that they are engaged upon a high enterprise in which 
the expansion of industry, the development of education 
and the establishment of a wide welfare service cease 
to be elements of a bureaucratic machine and become 
parts of a rich organic national life. 

Universities are not the only bodies engaged in edu- 
cational work with adults. In many countries of the 
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world, adult education has been an area in which, by 
long tradition, voluntary organizations flourish. This work 
for society gives opportunities for the emergence of local 
leaders who may in due course find wider scope for their 
powers. What is often lacking in such work is the training 
of leaders for these voluntary societies and the co-ordi- 
nation of their work. These are fields in which a university 
may play as valuable a role as by the direct provision 
of adult education, and some universities are doing this 
by setting up institutes of adult education. 

Institutions of higher education, voluntary bodies and 
governments all work in the broad field of adult education 
with the result that it has great fluidity and complexity. 
Its very fluidity and complexity are parts of the world- 
wide attempt to come to terms with the change initiated 
by science and technology. Some of this work is related 
to higher education by the kind of extra-mural ties that 
are aspiring to university status; and some of it is related 
by the tenuous thread that unites liberal studies pursued 
systematically by adults with the same interest that all 
teachers in higher education have in subjects pursued for 
their own sake. It must suffice here to mention these 
links and to leave the broader topic of adult education 
for another and different study. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS IN INTERNATIONAL 
COLLABORATION 


Even when universities were in their infancy there were 
large movements of students and teachers to and fro and 
even mass migrations from one centre to another, but 
these movements of the past were far smaller than those 
which modern ease of travel has made possible. The 
U.S.A. has the largest total number of foreign students 
and its wealthy educational foundations have devoted 
a high proportion of their funds to the purpose of student 
and teacher travel and exchange. After the U.S.A., France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and then the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. and Argentina, all in turn 
have substantial numbers of foreign students. These 
students are widely spread over all institutions of higher 
education, but the greatest pressure is on schools of 
technology, agriculture and medicine. 

The international character of most research produces 
teams that soon become quite naturally international 
in composition. University teachers increasingly find 
that their specialist interests take them away from their 
university base. Students and students’ organizations are 
extremely internationally-minded and with the energy 
and initiative of youth embark every year upon more 
and more projects that take them abroad. In addition 
to this general climate of international contact, exchange 
and collaboration in higher education, there are many 
well organized schemes of a more enduring nature. The 
simplest type is that arranged between a single institution 
and a foreign institution. It is a limited type of collabo- 
ration but fruitful just because it is so close and personal. 
There are many examples of European universities that 
have developed this sort of one-to-one contact. In the 
British Commonwealth, the University of London has 
made use of its system for the award of external degrees 
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to elaborate this type of contact between a single university 
and a university in a territory moving towards inde- 
pendence. A scheme of ‘special relationship’ enables exami- 
nation links and personal interchange to contribute 
towards the maturing of a small college into a national 
university which is then given international respect. A 
similar pattern of collaboration has been followed between 
the universities of central and highly industrialized 
Republics of the U.S.S.R. and the outer fringe of Republics 
where industrialization has come at a later date. In 
Latin America the reform movement did a great deal 
to promote collaboration, and in 1961 the Alliance for 
Progress prepared a continental ten-year plan of develop- 
ment in higher education. The U.S.A. has since then set 
up an advisory group to explore trends, points of view 
and aspirations common to the universities of North and 
South America, with representation from many of the 
universities of both continents. 

A number of international organizations are able to 
provide different kinds of assistance to countries wishing 
to expand their higher education. On the side of finance, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment lends funds for specifically economic projects 
designed to expand production, and the associated Inter- 
national Development Association works along similar 
lines but in countries where the balance of payments 
position is such that loans on conventional terms are not 
possible. The International Finance Corporation has the 
specific aim of helping productive private enterprise. 
In addition to the aid available to a developing country 
from these international sources, bilateral aid also pro- 
vides very large sums for the development of higher 
education. 

In addition to financial aid, the other form of inter- 
national aid in which institutions of higher education 
participate is that of providing experts, training facilities 
and equipment. Here the United Nations has set up 
the Expanded Programme of "Technical Assistance 
and the Special Fund. Some of the Specialized Agencies 
of the United Nations concerned with international 
collaboration are the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization which, particularly at the 
present time, is concerned with developments in education 
and science; the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the World Health Organization whose programmes are 
very much directed to training agricultural scientists 
and doctors; and the International Labour Organization 
which assists in the work of training social administrators. 

The facilities offered to students who wish to study 
abroad are set out fully in the Unesco publication Study 
Abroad, which lists no less than 130,000 scholarships 
and fellowships that are available to students and which 
vigorously promotes this most valuable intellectual traffic. 
Another ban publication, Formal Programmes of Inter- 
national Co-operation between University Institutions? gives 
a wealth of illustrations of the kind and extent of 
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international co-operation in higher education. It will 
suffice here merely to summarize the six different cate- 
gories into which this work is divided. 

The first category is that of direct co-operation between 
a well established university in an industrial country 
and a young growing institution in an economically 
developing country. An example of this is the co-operation 
between the University of Nebraska and Ataturk Uni- 
versity in Turkey. 

The second category is also a form of co-operation 
between industrial and developing countries but relates 
to the establishment or strengthening of specific faculties, 
departments or research institutes. The example given 
of this was the co-operative programme between the 
University of Moscow and the University of Peking. 

The third category includes programmes devoted more 
specifically to the interchange of individual teachers and 
research workers between two co-operating universities or 
two co-operating countries. Such a scheme for the exchange 
of professors exists between France and Czechoslovakia. 

The fourth category covers those inter-university con- 
ferences, seminars and meetings which are too numerous 
even to illustrate and which are arranged between univer- 
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sities directly or with the assistance of a regional or 
international organization. 

The fifth category refers to the student exchanges 
already described; thas may take place by programmes 
directly established between universities, or under a 
variety of national and international schemes. 

The sixth category covers meetings that are of a more 
ceremonial character but which do provide an opportunity 
for the discussion of important themes in higher education 
or of the development of inter-university co-operation, 
thereby demonstrating the fact that all institutions of 
higher education share common aims and ideals, that 
the teaching and research of each institution is a part 
of the world of learning, and that all those who work 
in them are members of an international community 
of scholars. 

All of this work is the human counterpart of the intel- 
lectual collaboration described in the previous chapter. 
It is not separate from it, and indeed the human and 
intellectual aspects of this work reinforce each other, not 
least because the profound answer given by a great teacher 
to the question” What is truth?’, was the reply “The 
truth is a Person’. 
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PLANS AND PERSPECTIVES 


THE IDEA OF PLANNING 


A *plan' is defined in The Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
Current English as *a scheme of arrangement, project, 
design, or a way of proceeding'. The first three synonyms 
have a static quality that does not include the essentially 
dynamic element which belongs to the nature of planning. 
Planning includes not only the idea of arrangement and 
selection of priorities, but also that of the unfolding of a 
process in time. 

Professor J. Szczepanski of the University of Warsaw 
has defined planning more elaborately. He writes: *Plan- 
ning is a complex system of action which, proceeding from 
a scientific prognosis of social processes, influences those 
processes and uses available means in a way consistent 
with accepted political principles to achieve an intended 
end. He goes on: ‘The planner works from an analysis 
of social processes and, dealing with a definite reality, 
aims at changing it, in harmony with the laws of social 
development and an accepted purpose. Because the reality 
he faces is inevitably a compound of dynamic processes, 
the planner must consider its natural laws of development 
and anticipate what effects will be produced by his plans, 
and what will be the reactions of individuals and groups 
on whom his means are going to act. Consideration must 
be given, above all, to the interdependence that exists 
between the institutions of education and the society 
which founds and maintains them." 

In this sense, educational planning must be recognized 
as peculiarly a feature of the twentieth century educational 
landscape. This is not to say that from the very dawn of 
civilization there have not existed philosophers and 
statesmen who are chiefly remembered for the quality 
and influence of their educational designs. But their work 
has always been much more of the nature of designing 
than of planning. They have prepared wide schemes for 
the betterment of a system of education, but their schemes 
have lacked both the dynamic quality and the material 
precision of twentieth-century planning. 

Plato's The Republic can be regarded as the first syste- 
matic piece of educational planning and it is most similar 
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to modern planning in its acceptance of the interdepend- 
ence of political aims and educational means. Moreover 
its plans, like modern educational plans, were aimed at 
making the whole life of the State a training in citizenship, 
and education the rational basis of society. The work of 
Plato, and after him of Aristotle, profoundly influenced 
the development of Greek society but, even so, it was 
not dynamic enough. It took too little account of the 
need to make a ‘scientific prognosis of social forces’, and 
so, when maritime trade grew in Greece and a new merchant 
class began to challenge the older landed aristocracy, 
political developments followed which in time destroyed 
Platonie and Aristotelian systems of education, at any 
rate in Greece, although they continued to influence 
European institutions for all the centuries that followed. 

Plato and Aristotle were followed in Europe by a long 
line of great writers and teachers from Quintilian to 
Rousseau, all of whom engaged in a measure of educational 
planning, and all of whom influenced society profoundly. 
but their plans were necessarily limited in amount and 
even more limited in time. 

They were limited in time because all of them were 
educational Utopias. They were generally, as with The 
Republic, the products of a ‘golden age’ like that of the 
fifth century B.C., when social life had reached a temporary 
period of stability. They were hardly ever related to rapid 
and accelerating change. They were limited in space or 
in amount because they applied, and were meant to apply, 
only to a very small proportion of the people of a nation, 
and often merely to a social elite. It was only when 
machines began to provide more wealth that the means 
were available for the spread of education beyond this 
privileged minority. 

Planning, in economic affairs as in education, is now 
everywhere a feature of our own technological age. The 
invention of machinery has given to mankind the wealth 
and leisure which have made education possible for a 
steadily increasing proportion of the population; it has 
also injected an element of dynamism into social life which 
makes planning necessary if social forces are not to get 
out of control Education is recognized as a long-term 
investment in human beings. It is also recognized that 
it takes from ten to fifteen years to educate a man but 
that then he can contribute to society for fifty years. 
Where there is no planning ahead, education lags behind 
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the development of society, and a nation which falls 
behind in its provision of education is not only at a compe- 
titive disadvantage to trade rivals but because the remedy 
for this is of such a long-term nature, may be cumulatively 
at a disadvantage. 

In order to achieve a balanced life of purposeful work 
and enriching leisure for all citizens, governments always 
need to plan side by side the development of their 
economic life and their systems of education, but it 
has not been this Utopian urge alone which has influenced 
the modern movement of educational planning. A number 
of other forces at work in all modern societies have 
driven the planning movement forward. 

The most immediate force is demographic. The present 
era has produced great and uneven population increases 
and equally large changes in demographic structures. 
Scientific advance in medicine has been no less spectacular 
than in physics so that infant mortality has declined, 
and in most countries a rising population presses on existing 
school provisions in different ways at different times. 
Merely to absorb the extra child population calls for very 
careful planning. 

The second force at work comes from the expansion and 
democratization of the secondary school system. If it is 
any good at all, education creates the appetite for more 
education, Everywhere today, the new army of secondary 
school leavers demands more and more higher education 
and presses forward to enter its institutions at a time 
when educational planning has not been undertaken early 
enough to create the means to meet this demand. 

The third force at work is the demand from industry, 
commerce, administration, and education for highly 
qualified specialists either in old fields of specialization 
that are rapidly expanding or, more often, in the many 
and varied new projects and enterprises that constantly 
develop in our modern expanding and proliferating 
economy. A specialist, if his ability is not to be wasted, 
needs to have the support of perhaps five times as many 
sub-specialists. Each technologist in an industry will 
probably need to have the assistance of ten technicians 
—and each technician may need the assistance of five 
unskilled workers, so that a developing economy needs 
to be fed by streams of specialists and their assistants to 
different degrees at different periods in the development 
plan of the economy. Since the time required to produce 
specialists is long, and for all of those who assist specialists 
in their work fairly long, an economy that is following a 
planned development will require a concomitant plan 
over the whole system of education if its progress is not 
to be slowed up. 

The speed of technological progress in recent years has 
produced the great disparity already described between 
rich industrialized and poor agrarian countries. This is 
one of the basic facts of contemporary international life. 
The poorer or the developing countries have all realized 
that this technical and economic discrepancy can only be 
reduced by vigorous economic and educational planning 
which, with all its potentiality for good and ill, is strongest 
in industrial countries with a highly centralized economy, 
and after them, in developing countries with a mainly 
agrarian economy. But planning is by no means negligible, 
and each year it grows more important, in those countries 


that deliberately foster a mixture of State and private 
enterprise. It will be interesting, therefore, to look in closer 
detail at educational planning as it is developing in three 
different parts of the world—in the countries of Eastern 
Europe, in Western Europe, in Middle and North 
Africa—and then afterwards to attempt some evaluation 
of the planning movement as a whole. 


PLANNING IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Countries of Eastern Europe, like the U.S.S.R., have seen 
the question of educational planning chiefly in its relation- 
ship to economic planning. The spectacular achievement 
of the U.S.S.R. in transforming a vast agricultural area 
into one of the main industrial countries in the world has 
been accomplished from the beginning by the preparation 
of five-year plans (more recently by a seven-year plan) 
and then, later, by the development of educational plans 
in very close relationship with economic needs. It was 
realized in the U.S.S.R. earlier than in other countries 
that for an economic plan to succeed, the structure of 
education must produce, at the right time and in the right 
balance, the number of specialists, semi-specialists, skilled 
and unskilled labour that the plan requires. As a result 
of energetic planning the position today is that the pro- 
portion of students in U.S.S.R. schools of higher education 
is the highest in Europe. The development of secondary and 
primary education has been related to this figure for 
higher education, so that the U.S.S.R., in its planning 
for the period 1960-80, starts from a high threshold 
throughout the whole educational system. In broad terms, 
the educational target now taken in the U.S.S.R. for the 
end of the planning period in 1980 is the provision of 
universal secondary education by about 1970, so that from 
this large pool of ability, by 1980, higher education for 
all who wish it may be available. This is interpreted to 
mean that the number of students at present in higher 
education will have to be approximately trebled. 

The second point worthy of note in these plans is the 
early realization, now generally accepted, that the most 
useful period of planning is twenty years. Most educational 
planning in the past was for too short a period. The output 
of specialists is almost completely determined by the 
existing school situation for an initial period of five years. 
Changes decided upon at the beginning of a planning 
period will then affect in a known manner the output 
from the schools for five years after that. For the second 
ten years of a plan there are many variables involved, 
so that the effects of planning can only be estimated 
within a large and increasing margin of error. Nevertheless, 
such estimates must be made at the outset of the plan if 
economic development is to be served by education, 
though these must naturally be revised annually, as the 
plan proceeds. 

Some of the techniques used by the U.S.S.R. in formu- 
lating a twenty-year educational plan are briefly described 
here because they are of particular relevance to planning 
in political federations or where there is strong decentra- 
lization of economic planning. 

The first step taken is to ask all the councils of ministers 
of all the Soviet Republics to prepare manpower surveys 
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consisting of detailed lists of all posts to be filled by 
individuals with higher education qualifications in all 
regions of the Republic and projected forward for a period 
of ten years. These lists are prepared within the framework 
of researches carried out and made available by the central 
planning section of the Ministry of Higher and Special 
Secondary Education of the U.S.S.R. on the nomenclature 
and function of posts to be filled in a developing economy. 
"These lists then come forward to the State Economic 
Council and the Ministry of Higher and Special Secondary 
Education in Moscow. There they are related to central 
statistical studies that have been made on wastage and 
replacement, the upgrading of posts and of workers, and 
the central plan of economic advance. On the basis of this 
manpower survey, a plan is produced for the development 
of higher education and then of secondary education. 

In considering the balance of development in higher 
and secondary education, attention has to be paid to the 
fact that secondary education must supply both the recruits 
to higher education and also the semi-specialists needed 
by specialists already at work in the economy. The ratio 
of specialists to semi-specialists varies in different branches 
of the economy and much attention has been paid to 
working out these ratios in the U.S.S.R. Thus, in 1962 the 
ratio was taken to be ten specialists with higher education 
to twenty-four semi-specialists, one to thirty-three in 
transport and communications, and one to twenty-one 
in building and construction. These ratios are however 
always changing, as more and more technological improve- 
ments are applied to industry, and as agriculture 
continually makes demands for larger numbers of better 
educated workers. A great deal of research was. therefore 
done on the question of the influence of technology and 
modern methods of management on the educational 
preparation needed for different types of jobs, and all 
this information was available to the planners. 

This kind of forward planning was used for the first 
ten years of a twenty-year plan; but it was realized that 
in the second decade of a plan it is less easy to forecast 
the future of some sectors of the economy and in addition 
the future depends upon policy decisions about the length 
of the working week and changes in the output in different 
sectors of the economy; so this is a part of the work that 
must be done solely by the central planning section, using 
a number of methods applicable to long-term planning. 

For long-term planning, the U.S.S.R. uses one method 
that is based оп а series of estimates of the degree to 
which, at a particular time, any sector of the economy 
is satiated with specialists. This is termed the ‘index 
of satiety’ method. In each region, in every sector of 
industry, agriculture, commerce and culture, the growth 
of the work force is estimated, taking account of all 
the factors likely to produce change. In relation to all 
these factors of growth and change the maximum number 
of specialists is computed region by region, and these 
figures are then aggregated for the whole economy. 

So far as broad priorities in economic development 
are concerned, these haye already been decided. The 
U.S.S.R. is to concentrate first on the rapid production 
of electrical power and the electrification of production 

processes. Second priority is to be given to a comprehensive 
mechanization of industry, agriculture, building, transport 
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and municipal works. Finally, towards the end of a twenty- 
year period, automation is to be applied widely. 

Another technique used for long-range planning makes 
use of extrapolations based on the growth curves of 
specialist needs over a period of years in each sector of the 
economy. In determining these growth curves many of the 
variables can be expressed mathematically and projections 
can be made by computer to show the necessary expansion 
that must be made in higher and secondary education. 

Tt was as a result of such planning that the decision 
was taken to increase the number of students in higher 
education threefold by 1980. An increase of this magnitude 
will call for a very high allocation of finance to higher 
education from the total national product. Allocations 
to higher education rose from 721 million roubles in 1950 
to 1,152 million in 1960 and future increases would 
abviously be much greater still. But it was estimated 
by Academician S. G. Strumilin that the investment of 
roughly 1,000 million roubles a year in higher education 
during the decade 1950-60 would produce an annual 
increase in the national product in each year of the 
1960-70 decade of not less than 33,000 million roubles, 
as its proportion of an increase of the national product 
of 146,000 million. Or in other words, investment in 
higher education, if very high, brings in the rich reward 
of the order of a thirtyfold increase in a decade. 

The planning of education in countries of Eastern 
Europe other than the U.S.S.R. follows similar lines but 
there are modifications and initiatives which spring from 
different historical and economic situations. In Poland, 
for example, the material destruction of the war imposed 
enormous material burdens on the people. In spite of 
this, careful planning of higher education has resulted 
in a very rapid development, and as in the U.S.S.R., 
a large proportion, almost one-third, of those following 
courses of higher education do so by means of part- 
time and extra-mural courses. The institutions of higher 
education are also under the supervision of a Minister of 
Higher Education whose responsibilities include educa- 
tional planning. He is assisted by a council, of whom two- 
thirds are elected from the staff of schools of higher 
education and one-third are nominated. The Minister is 
bound to consult the council in all matters of importance 
relating to the planning of higher education. 

In Hungary, the expansion of higher education is also 
rapid. In 1961 there were 3.8 students in higher education 
per 1,000 of the population and in 1962 the figure had 
risen to 4.5. While planning is approached mainly from 
the point of view of the production of specialists for an 
economie plan, there are differences in technique from 
what has been described so far. The time period of planning, 
as in other countries, is the period 1962-80 and it is 
realized that higher education must be planned first 
and then secondary education; but this attack on ‘ulti- 
mate' targets is pushed further in Hungary than elsewhere. 
It is realized that those who emerge from secondary 
schools in 1962 to go on to higher education will have 
completed their studies, even if these are by part-time 
courses, between 1965 and 1975; whereas after 1975 
it will be necessary to include in plans for higher education 
those part-time students who began their studies in the 
1964-70 period, and these represent a high proportion 
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of the total in Hungary, A second factor which eaused 
the planners to concentrate on the 1975-80 period of 
their educational plan was the decision already taken 
to continue into higher education the group which, at 
present, does not proceed beyond the secondary technical 
school, These numbers will make a significant difference 
to the character of the educational system in the 1975-80 
period. Bearing in mind these two factors, and working 
in broad generalizations, the Ministry of Higher Education 
has estimated that during each year of the 1975-80 period 
roughly 52,000 students will emerge from institutions of 
higher education and of these 34,000 will have qualified 
in technology. 

The authorities in Hungary also approached higher 
education from the point of view of the present ria, und 
and eapabilities of those entering secondary education. 
On this point some reference must be made to work 
proceeding in other European countries, notably by the 
Netherlands Central Planning Office and by the Swedish 
Ministry of Education, where an attempt has been made 
to determine what proportion of those who complete 
their secondary active! studies at the age of about 18 years 
is capable of completing higher education studies with 
success. The Swedish analysis puts this proportion at 
27.8 per cent of the age-group. This is a highly contro- 
versial figure but since, in 1960, only 8 per cent of the 
age group in Sweden actually went on to studies in higher 
education, the margin for expansion there seems to be 
very large. The Netherlands figures were even more 
restrictive. In the Netherlands at present only 2.5 per 
cent of the age-group are in higher education, and early 
educational research seemed to show that this proportion 
could not be raised beyond 5.6 per cent without loss of 
standards, Countries of Eastern Europe do not accept 
figures as low as these and regard them merely as indi- 
cations of the way in which, in their Western European 
neighbours, potential ability in the working classes is 
wasted, 

The twenty-fifth International Conference on Public 
Education held in Geneva in 1962 adopted a recommend- 
ation on educational planning which was sent to Ministries 
of Education. Paragraph 37 of Recommendation 54 
states: ‘While proclaiming the principle of cultural auto- 
nomy and independence of each country, and the necessity 
for the educational plans of each nation to grow out of 
the experience and problems of that nation, it is important 
to stress the importance of international co-operation 
in educational planning which recognizes the existence 
of competing conceptions of planning and the value of 
being able to draw upon a variety of sources for trained 
personnel and expert opinion.’ 

The experience of educational planning in the U.S.S.R. 
and the other countries of Eastern Europe will be a 
most valuable and creative contribution to this pool of 
international knowledge. The particular strength of their 
contribution springs from six sources. There was an early 
realization that educational expansion depends ultimately 
on the economie, financial and human resources of a 
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country and that efficient educational planning permits 
the best possible use of these resources. These countries 
have also shown how close must be the relationship 
between educational planning and comprehensive plans 
for economic and social advance. They have realized that 
educational plans must cover a long period, not less 
than twenty years, and that they should be integral 
in the sense of planning for all stages of education, but 
planned in the order of higher education downwards to 
primary or nursery education. They have stressed the 
need for a special body responsible for educational 
planning, best placed in a Ministry of Higher Education 
in close liaison with other ministerial departments and 
particularly with those concerned with economic affairs. 
And, finally, the planning movement has led them to 
other educational projects a little removed from the 
DN of planning, such as the provision of teaching 
aids and the work to equalize educational opportunity 
in rural and urban areas. From all of this work, countries 
in very different positions will find much value that 
will assist them to find their own solutions to their national 
problems. 


PLANNING IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Most of the educational systems of Western Europe have 
evolved slowly and are conditioned by their historical 
roots, Nevertheless, the forces which have led a number 
of countries to initiate educational plans are not wholly 
dissimilar to those operating in Eastern Europe and it 
is more the similarities than the contrasts that strike 
the observer as he shifts his gaze from East to West. 

In France, three particular forces have been at work 
to produce unprecedented changes in the educational 
situation and thus to set off a movement of educational 
planning. The first cause was demographic. Changes in 
the number of births since 1941 showed an increase from 
513,000 in 1941 to 800,000 or more in the years since 
1946; and the birth rate is still increasing. From this it 
follows that the number in the 18 to 24 age-group in the 
1965-70 period will rise from 4,000,000 to about 5,500,000, 
Even if nothing else changes, this will mean that there 
may be an increase in the student population of from 
5 to 6 per cent each year during the period 1965-70; 
but detailed plans were not in existence in 1960 to deal 
with this degree of expansion in higher education. 

"The second force was the pressure from below of those 
iip, чаа secondary education who wanted to 
go on to higher studies. In the ten years from 1951 to 
1961 the number of pupils qualifying annually for entry 
to higher education rose from 31,700 to 61,500 and it 
has been estimated that the latter figure will increase 
two and a half times in the 1961-71 period. The third 
force has been, as elsewhere, the realization that scientific 
and economie expansion calls for the production of a 
much larger number of specialists both for existing enter- 
prises and also for all the new work that is opening up. 

Some educational plans had been prepared in France 
for the years 1952-56 and again for the period 1957-61, 
but the first plan of wide scope was prepared for the 
1962-65 period by the Commission de l'Équipement 
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Scolaire, Universitaire et Sportif of the Commissariat 
Général au Plan. This commission is large and, in the 
democratic manner, widely representative, although the 
detailed work is carried out by a series of sub-commissions 
working on statistics, teacher supply, finance, building 
and equipment. The sub-commissions co-operate closely 
with such agencies as the Institut National d’Etudes 
Démographiques, the Bureau Universitaire de Statistique 
and the Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes 
Economiques. 

The 1962-65 plan for the first time made the link 
between educational and economie planning. The com- 
mission, for the first time in French history, set out to 
define what ought to be the distribution of students 
between the various disciplines of law, economics, science, 
medicine, engineering, literature and the humanities. 

At the same time as educational plans were being 
prepared, the Manpower Commission of the Commissariat 
Général au Plan was engaged in a manpower survey for 
the modest period of five years ahead. It soon came 
to be realized that this would be insufficient, since the 
desirable distribution of students between the disci- 
plines in the year 1969/70 can only be determined if 
the employment structure can be foreseen as far as 1980. 
Consequently it was from the educational planning com- 
mission that the request went on to the Manpower 
Commission for a radical extension of its forecasts. 

So far as students in universities were concerned, the 
correlation of economic and educational plans showed 
that the student population of 215,000 in 1961 ought 
to reach a figure of over 500,000 by 1970, representing 
an expansion of 230 per cent. This would mean a rate 
of expansion of 23 per cent each year instead of the 
modest 5 or 6 per cent of normal growth. Such a degree 
of expansion would clearly call for bold planning and 
sustained effort. 

Provisional figures were then prepared to show what 
changes ought to take place between 1962 and 1970 in 
the distribution of students between the various faculties. 
It was estimated that by 1970, 40 per cent should be 
in the scientific disciplines, 40 per cent in the literary, 
juridical, administrative and economic disciplines and 
20 per cent in the medical and pharmaceutical disciplines. 
For historical reasons the education of engineers in France 
has always taken place outside of the universities, in 
the grandes écoles, and in a variety of other public and 
private schools of engineering. For engineers, the forecast 
of the plan shows that by 1970 the output from the 
schools of engineering should rise from the 1961 figure 
of 1,500 to 5,500, an increase of 366 per cent. This order 
of increase has shown the French Government what a 
very large expansion in higher education is necessary and 
how much effort will be needed to achieve it. 

The estimate of this degree of expansion necessary over 
an eight-year period at once threw up the question of the 
size of a university. Should existing universities be ex- 
panded greatly or should their expansion be modest and a 
number of new universities be created? The position in 
France is rather different from that which obtains in other 
countries of Western Europe. Eighty thousand students 
out of a total of 215,000 are concentrated in the University 
of Paris. The spread of universities is also uneven over 
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the main regions of France. It was therefore decided to 
set up a number of new universities and also to spread 
the influence of existing universities into densely populated 
areas which are at present without universities, by founding 
institutes or faculties each closely associated with a parent 
university. An Institut National des Sciences Appliquées 
has been set up in Lyons and three more are under con- 
struction in Lille, Rennes and Toulouse. The University 
of Paris is to have two academies attached to it—one at 
Reims and the other at Orléans. Nantes, which already 
had several schools of higher education of university 
standard, has a new university. At Nice the Institut de 
Sciences Juridiques has become a faculty of law and, with 
the faculty of science which was set up there in 1958, 
is to become the nucleus of another new university. The 
medical and pharmaceutical schools at Grenoble and 
Tours have been raised to the status of university faculties 
and new schools are being founded elsewhere. 

These new institutes or faculties in France will mostly 
begin with a greater emphasis on teaching than on research. 
Some will limit their work to the first year of university 
studies only, or concentrate on diploma courses of shorter 
length than the normal period of four years for a licence. 
In the Faculté de Droit et des Sciences Économiques the 
first two years of the four-year course will entitle a suc- 
cessful student to the award of a diploma of general 
juridieal studies. In the same way, the courses leading 
to the award of the old licences in science or letters, or 
in the new licence in applied sciences, have been broken 
up into sections so that the conclusion of the first part 
of the course leads to the award of a diploma of general 
scientific studies, a diploma of practical literary studies, 
a diploma of technical studies or a diploma of higher 
technical education. Some students may go on to employ- 
ment after qualifying for their diplomas whilst others 
will add the necessary certificates gained in advanced 
courses of a more specialized character so as to be able 
to qualify for the award of the licence. For example, some 
students wishing to go into secretarial or journalistic 
work may not take their studies further than the diploma 
of practical literary studies, but others will. 

In order to increase the pool of available students 
qualified to begin university studies, the French Govern- 
ment has set up ten centres to provide evening courses 
of study for those in full employment who wish to bring 
their qualifications up to baccalaureate standards. In 
1962 these ten centres were providing courses for 3,000 
students. This experiment has been found so successful 
that some universities are beginning to provide for similar 
courses within their own organization. 

Developments in France are broadly similar to those 
in most countries of Western Europe, but educational 
institutions in the Scandinavian countries have tended to 
follow a somewhat different pattern. In Sweden as in the 
United Kingdom, the movement of educational planning 
arose less out of a desire to provide the manpower for an 
economie plan than from the desire to respond to the 
educational aspirations of the increasing number of pupils 
completing their secondary schooling. The Ministry of 
Education in Sweden undertook a study of enrolment 
trends in different countries of the world covering students 
in the 15 to 19 age-group who were in the secondary schools 
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from which the entrants to schools of higher education 
are selected, It was realized that national differences made 
these statistics somewhat unreliable and that plans for 
the expansion of this type of school varied in their defi- 
nitions from country to country, Nevertheless the figures 
showed an average rate of expansion of 14 per cent per 
year over a period of ten years, and this would seem to 
imply an expansion of at least a similar amount in higher 
education in Sweden. 

The question of the supply of teachers to secondary 
schools in Sweden is озынга by the fact that the 
universities rely to a greater extent than in most Western 
European countries upon the services of young assistant 
lecturers for the tutorial care of their students, Actually 
40 per cent of all teaching staff in Swedish universities are 
assistant lecturers. There are several reasons for this. 
There is the financial reason; an assistant lecturer has a 
small salary which he is often prepared to accept because 
he is also working for a higher degree. A second reason 
is the Scandinavian belief that it is better to have two 
good assistant lecturers than one bad professor. Also, 
assistant lecturers are easier to recruit than professors. 
Accordingly, it was realized that without planning there 
would be a wasteful competition between secondary 
schools and universities for graduates about equally 
qualified for posts as specialist teachers in secondary 
schools, or as assistant lecturers in universities. 

The Swedish Royal Commission on Higher Education 
(set up in 1956) went on from its study of the need for 
teachers to consider the need for engineers. The figures 
here were more startling than those relating to the need 
for teachers. The demand for civil engineers for industry 
alone is expected to rise from 89,000 in 1960 to 183,000 
in 1970 be no existing expansion in this field was geared 
to this kind of increase of demand. It was therefore realized 
that planning was necessary, first of all so that the different 
sectors of the economy could get their reasonable share 
of scarce intellectual resources, and then that this scarcity 
might be lessened. 

The plans prepared in France and Sweden and by the 
Robbins Committee in the United Kingdom can be taken 
as an example of educational planning in Western Europe 
to match the examples taken from Hungary, Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. The similarities are clear, but there are also 
some differences. The approach to planning in Western 
Europe is much more educational than economic. Partly 
because the Western European countries have significant 
sectors of private education, planning is not so complete. 
And, except perhaps in France, planning lacks the boldness 
found in Eastern Europe—a boldness that can be accepted 
in the latter group of countries because a large proportion 
of those educating themselves for awards in higher educa- 
tion are doing so whilst being engaged in productive work. 
The techniques of planning that result from these different 
approaches are also different, a fact which adds force to 
the utility of international co-operation in this field, 
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In spite of the differing social and economic systems found 
in Europe, educational and planning structures have many 


features in common, partly because they have developed 
from a single European tradition and partly because the 
economies have made it possible to invest substantial and 
increasing sums in education. In contrast to these highly 
industrialized countries there is a large group of developing 
countries and these, so far as planning is concerned, show 
marked contrasts to the planning of Europe. 

Most of the developing countries have large regions that 
are thinly populated and where communications are poor, 
but in spite of this the impact of modern technology has 
produced population changes and movements that are 
more striking than any now taking place in developed 
countries. The economies of these countries rest mainly 
upon the exploitation of raw materials—minerals, cocoa, 
coffee, sisal, cotton and many others, which they produce 
for world markets. Manufacturing industry is little deve- 
loped and the transition from subsistence to profit farming 
is far from complete. In few, if any, of these countries is 
the goal of a free, universal, compulsory primary education 
of six years attained; in most, not more than 50 per cent 
of the appropriate age-group completes six years of primary 
education. Secondary education is even slighter and must 
be regarded as being in the early stages of its development. 
Higher education is in certain respects in a healthier state 
than secondary, and in some cases is moderately well 
developed. Nevertheless, everywhere the pace of general 
advance outstrips the ability of the institutions of higher 
education to АЕРУ the specialists that further develop- 
ment requires. In all of these countries the avidity for 
education is great, but the financial resources on which 
the expansion of education might be made are very 
imited. The only qualification to be made to this genera- 
lization is that for sociological reasons the demand for 
the education of women and girls falls considerably below 
that for men and boys. 

The nature of the transformation that is taking place 
in these countries has been well described in relation to 
Africa by Professor F. H. Harbison of Princeton University. 
‘The African nations are in the midst of an enormous 
transformation. As they emerge to political independence, 
they are also moving swiftly from traditional ways of 
living towards twentieth-century industrialism. Spurred 
onward by the world-wide revolution or rising aspirations, 
they yearn to throw off external direction, economic 
backwardness, illiteracy and disease. They are dedicated 
to reducing rapidly the inequalities that have been growing 
in the past century between the rich advanced nations 
and the poor countries which comprise the mass of 
humanity.” 

A pioneer effort at planning was carried out in 1960 by a 
commission reporting to the Federal Minister of Education 
for Nigeria, when for the first time in Africa an educational 
plan was designed for as long a period as twenty years. 

The commission studied the estimates of a manpower 


1, "The process of educational planning’, by F. H. Harbison. Final 
Report of the Conference of African States on the Development of 
Education in Africa, Addis Ababa, May 1961. Paris, Unesco; Addis 
Ababa, United Nations Economic Commission for Africa, 1961, 
Annex IV, pp. 47-54. 
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survey and decided that in round figures the minimum 
need over the next ten years was for 80,000 people with 
post-secondary education, of whom about 30,000 would be 
required for senior managerial, professional, or adminis- 
trative posts and, of these, it was calculated that some 
20,000 should be graduates. This would involve an annual 
flow of at least 2,000 graduates a year from universities. 
The existing annual flow was of the order of 300 from a 
single university whilst 600 came from overseas universities. 
In addition to the 20,000 men and women with graduate 
qualifications, it was reckoned that no fewer than 50,000 
people with ‘intermediate’ qualifications would be needed, 
i.e., qualifications which called for two or three years of 
full-time study after the secondary school, in technical 
institutes or agricultural colleges, or in longer periods of 
part-time study associated with apprenticeship or schemes 
of in-service training. 

The commission therefore recommended that an enrol- 
ment of 7,500 in higher education should be taken as a 
target for 1970, to be increased to 10,000 by 1980; and to 
achieve these objectives the commission recommended that 
three new universities should be founded in Nigeria. It 
also prepared in detail short-term and emergency measures 
that would be needed if the expansion movement was 
to get started. 

While aware that the cost of this expansion would 
outstrip the growth of the economy of Nigeria the com- 
mission believed that Nigeria had an admirable case to 
present to international sources of financial help. This 
case has been presented and all three of the new universities 
proposed by the commission have been founded. 

No other African country has immediately followed 
the example of Nigeria and prepared detailed plans for 
twenty years but this may be because in 1961, thirty-nine 
African countries met together in Addis Ababa to engage 
in an exercise in educational planning which was to 
give to them all, though in more general terms, some of 
the advantages which the Nigerians had already received 
by their own efforts. 

The purpose of this conference at Addis Ababa, called 
by Unesco and the Economie Commission for Africa, 
was ‘to provide a forum for African States to decide on 
their priority educational needs; to promote economic 
and social development in Africa and, in the light of 
these, to establish a first tentative short-term and long- 
term plan for educational development in the continent’. 

In line with the developing doctrine of educational 
planning in Nigeria, the conference took the period of 
twenty years as the optimum range for planning. An 
attempt was made to discover the deficit in money and 
skilled manpower each country would face in implement- 
ing a twenty-year plan, after having made the maximum 
possible contribution from its own resources. In their 
totality the costs of the educational expenses were esti- 
mated at 590 million United States dollars in 1961, 
rising to 1,150 million in 1965, 1,880 million in 1970 and 
2,600 million in 1980. The contribution from African 
sources of wealth was estimated on the basis of a likely 
model of economic development and on the assumption 
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that the percentage of national income devoted to financing 
education would be from 3 to 4 per cent between 196] 
and 1965 and from 4 to 6 per cent between 1970 and 1980, 
The excess of costs over national resources showed that, 
for the proposed plans to be carried out, the amounts 
to be found from sources outside of Africa during the 
1960-80 period would be, in millions of dollars: 133 in 
1961, 444 in 1965, 1,010 in 1970, and 386 in 1980. By 
1980 the growth of education might be assumed to contri- 
bute so much to the wealth of African countries that 
thereafter the costs could be met in the main from African 
resources. When the conference had looked at these 
figures and had also considered various ways by which 
economies in educational costs might be effected, it 
adopted, as the first of its three resolutions, one which 
includes the following sections: 

The conference ‘invites Unesco to approach the com- 
petent international organizations, governments and 
public and private institutions capable of providing 
large-scale assistance with the request that they contri- 
bute to the financing of such programmes recommended 
by the conference as are beyond the present normal 
resources of the African countries concerned; 

‘Invites Unesco to assist the governments concerned 
to co-ordinate their national efforts with any external 
aid necessary for the fulfilment of the educational pro- 
grammes adopted; 

‘Invites the Economic Commission for Africa, other 
interested United Nations bodies, all States and countries 
and all non-governmental organizations which have taken 
part in the conference to support and share in the imple- 
mentation of the present resolution.”! 

This resolution must be read in the light of the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the section which deals with costs. 
"This bold and imaginative plan is based upon challenging 
goals that the Africans themselves have established as 
essential in order to achieve their rightful place in the 
world community. These goals have been set because 
they are considered essential and not because they have 
been projected as being economically feasible. The achieve- 
ment of these goals is a gigantic task, but it is seen as 
a task which will bear gigantic fruit for Africa and the 
world, and because of the magnitude and urgency of 
the task implicit in the plan África calls to her more 
fortunate brothers to share the burden of this programme. 
It is hoped that the call will not go unheeded and that 
Africans will soon have an educational system which, 
both in quantity and quality, can compare favourably 
with those in the other progressive and advanced countries 
of the world." 

The African conference at Addis Ababa in 1961 consi- 
dered the whole range of educational institutions and 
gave priority to secondary education in the early years 
of its twenty-year plan. As we have seen, however, there 
are sound reasons for according special attention to higher 
education in all planning; and it may have been this 
consideration which prompted Unesco jointly with the 
Economie Commission for Africa to organize, in Tanana- 
rive in September 1962, a conference devoted particularly 
to the problems of higher education. As at Addis Ababa, 
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invitations were sent to all the States of Middle and 
North Africa and thirty-two governments sent delegations. 
In addition there were observer delegations from thirteen 
countries with interests in African development, 

In preparation for the conference private research 
grants had been given for two large pieces of work. The 
first was the study carried out by Professor J. Tinbergen 
of the Netherlands, on the demographic, economic and 
financial aspects of planning for the expansion of higher 
education in Africa.' Parallel to this and related to it 
was the study carried out by Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders 
of the United Kingdom, on the staffing of institutions 
of higher education in Africa. These two studies had 
taken as their period of survey the years to 1980. A third 
detailed survey was undertaken by Unesco itself and 
was devoted to a statement of the position in 1960 of 
higher education in all the territories of Middle and North 
Africa. Without these substantial pieces of research the 
conference could not have gone forward so surely as it 
did in the planning of higher education. 

The conference was concerned with all aspects of higher 
education and in the final outcome no attempt was made, 
as at Addis Ababa, to divide the planned period into 
a short-term plan of five years and a long-term plan for 
the remaining fifteen. Planning was undertaken in global 
terms and for the whole period up to 1980, although 
some attention was given to purely emergency measures. 

The way in which the conference tackled its task was 
a little different from that followed at Addis Ababa 
because of some unique characteristics of higher education. 
For example, over the whole period of planning the 
expatriate element in staffing is bound to represent a 
higher proportion of the total staffing than at other levels 
of education. However, the bold aim was taken of ‘running 
down' this element by 1980 so that, at that date, the 
proportion of foreign teachers in African institutions of 
higher education would be very little higher than it would 
be in the highly industrialized countries of the world. 
Another distinguishing characteristic is the fact that 
higher education is the final level of the system. It 
becomes essential to match the need of a nation for spe- 
cialists with the ability of higher education to produce them 
in the right proportions at the right times. This meant that 
the conference had to give close attention to such matters 
as the existence of natural resources, the nature of 
economie development, the provision of administrators 
and the content of courses of study, and so special com- 
missions made detailed studies of these particular problems. 

With these differences, the Tananarive conference 
followed similar lines of study to those followed at Addis 
Ababa; a global plan was prepared and the supply of 
teachers worked out for this plan. Then the financial 
implications of the plan were determined in relation to 
the portion that might be found from a developing 
African economy and the deficit that would have to be 
met by means of outside assistance. 

The conference recommended that student enrolment 
should be increased from the figure of 31,000 in 1961/62 
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to 274,000 in 1980 for Middle Africa, which means moving 
from 0.2 per cent of the age-group today to a little over 
1.5 per cent of the age-group in 1980. 

On the question of staffing the conference showed 
that for the twenty-year period, Middle Africa would 
need to recruit 14,000 African staff and 7,000 expatriate 
staff. It was accepted that, during the first ten years of 
this period, Africa would have to rely very heavily on 
expatriate staff and to call on all her friends outside 
Africa as well as the United Arab Republic in Africa 
to help to secure staff of the highest quality and with 
personal dedication to service in her institutions. Equally 
important would be the training and recruiting of the 
14,000 African staff needed during this period. 

If the developed countries are prepared, either separately 
or in combination, to provide the assistance in money 
and manpower that the developing countries need they 
will, to some extent, have to slow up their own develop- 
ment programmes. They can probably afford to do so; 
for modern scientific and technological advances are 
producing material rewards on a rapidly accelerating 
scale. It seems certain that even if the developing countries 
are helped on the scale indicated above, the developed 
countries will, by 1980, have so greatly increased 
their own prosperity as actually to have widened the 
gap between the ‘have’ and *have-not' countries as 
compared with 1960. This may have to be accepted and 
may not, by 1980, be so very important. 

The distinction that has been drawn between the 
developing and the developed countries may not only 
be due to the historical accident of a late technological 
development; it may also be the result of the uneven 
way in which natural resources are distributed over the 
surface of the earth. The development of natural resources 
is as important as that of human resources in relation 
to a plan of total economic and social advance. It is not 
enough simply to assume that increased investment of 
money and skilled manpower in a developing country 
will suffice to resolve its problems. Good planning must 
mobilize resources previously hidden, left fallow, or inade- 
quately used. If this is combined with a strong national 
determination to develop, then and then alone will foreign 
aid be fruitful. › 

The development of natural resources requires a detailed 
survey out of which come both plans of conservation 
and schemes of exploitation. If the necessary scientists 
do not exist in a country, they must be brought in from 
outside and this will be a useful form of foreign aid. 
In addition, quite early in the process of educational 
planning, the country must give priority to the organi- 
zation of a national research body to direct this work 
of topographical surveys and cartography; of climatic 
and hydrological studies; of seismic, geological, botanical 
and zoological surveys; and of the study of potential 
sources of power. When the survey work is well in hand, 
the next task is that of establishing an institute of natural 
resources and technology, and it is desirable that individual 
nations and international organizations should join forces 
to set up regional centres of research and education 
which would serve groups of countries too poor to afford 
such centres separately. Fortunately, the experience of 
the scientifically advanced countries shows that no 
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country is really ‘poor in natural resources’ in the absolute 
sense. The absence of one resource can be compensated 
for by the presence of another no less valuable, but this 
obviously requires the development of human resources 
of the individuals within the country who are capable 
of directing both studies and development because they 
have the scientific knowledge to do so. 

Whatever form international assistance takes, it is 
important that it should be given only on the basis 
of a request by a particular country. It must meet 
the expressed needs of the country; and it must 
conform to the principle of mutuality in providing 
for a two-way traffic of people and ideas. 


PERSPECTIVES AND EVALUATIONS 


Two recent developments have taken place which could 
help countries accelerate their economic and social progress 
through improved educational planning. The first has 
been the setting up of a co-operative programme between 
Unesco and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Under this scheme Unesco is able to 
send expert missions to Member States which qualify 
for loans from the International Bank or credits from 
the affiliated International Development Association. The 
role of the missions is to study national development 
plans for education, to identify projects suitable for loan 
financing and to assist in the formulation of these projects 
for submission to one of the international financing 
agencies. The acceptance of educational projects for 
investment at the international level is a remarkable 
step forward; and within the countries concerned 
the availability of such funds will provide a further 
impulse to the rational planning of educational develop- 
ment. 

The second achievement of note has been the increasing 
provision of training and research facilities in the field 
of educational planning. For its part, Unesco has been 
responsible for setting up regional institutes or centres 
and an International Institute for Educational Planning 
in Paris. This latter is intended to sponsor or undertake 
research on practical problems that confront those respon- 
sible for educational planning and development in develop- 
ing countries. The institute will also assist training pro- 
grammes through the reports and materials it issues, 
through the organization of international seminars for 
senior officials and university teachers, and through close 
co-operation with regional training centres. 

In modern production the size of industrial units 
grows larger, and efficient production takes the entre- 
preneur far beyond the individual factory or even the 
individual industry and far beyond the scope of engineers 
and managers. All production becomes linked in a complex 
whole requiring the services of scientists, sociologists, 
linguists, educators, politicians and many other specialists. 
The entire fabric needs to be co-ordinated in a single 
plan, if a breakdown in one part of the web is not to affect 
every part. Every technological advance creates a new 
need for integration in thought and life. But economic 
planning, as we have seen, is useless unless it is supported 
by closely related educational planning, and this planning 
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must cover even longer periods of time because educational 
decisions have to be made from ten to twenty years 
before the educated and trained personnel are ready to 
play their part at the right moment in the plan. 

Those who are critical of the over-close relationship 
between economic and educational planning deplore the 
growing tendency in contemporary society to view the 
educational system merely as a manpower machine. It 
is a manpower machine and therefore should be as mecha- 
nically perfect as possible, but it is also much more than 
this, for it can add immeasurably to the quality of living. 
When an educational plan is seen as only part of an 
economic plan and an economic plan is seen in largely 
material terms, the creative aspects of education do tend 
to be forgotten. Fortunately, educational planning has 
rarely been conceived solely in such narrow term 
underlying most planning is the view that education is 
a means by which human personality can achieve the 
highest levels of development. 

The four enduring threads in higher education already 
traced in some detail could be defined with extreme 
brevity in single words: scholarship, autonomy, research 
and involvement. These may be regarded as forming 
the warp of the future pattern of higher education, if 
we regard the four contemporary threads as being those 
of expansion, equalization, planning and collaboration, 
and as forming its present woof. Of the four historical 
and enduring threads the most important one is scholar- 
ship, and this thread is strong in the universities, whilst 
it can be expected to grow steadily in other institutions 
of higher education as these move closer towards the 
universities, 

The second historical thread that must be followed 
through into the future is the thread of autonomy. The 
basis on which any demand for autonomy in an institution 
of higher education must rest is that of efficiency in self- 
government. If self-government is weak or unrepresent- 
ative then demands for autonomy can hardly be justified. 
A weakness of the organs of self-government in an insti- 
tution may be due to the intensity of external pressures 
or to the inertia of the personnel of the institution. As 
colleges of technology and pedagogy develop in stature, 
we may expect the quality of their self-governing life 
to improve. At the same time, planning and financial 
subsidy by governments are bound to increase and to 
strengthen the forces of external control. Yet in the 
final determination of the balance between autonomy 
and involvement, time is on the side of the institutions 
of higher education. The scale of expansion will increase 
not merely the number of teachers in higher education 
but also the authority with which scholars are able to 
speak to politicians. Planning, with its controls and 
rewards, will always be necessary, but will press harder 
on the free spirit of man during the period of expansion 
that lies immediately ahead than in the more distant 
future, for it is during immediate expansion that shortages 
and bottlenecks make firm central direction necessary. 
But when planning has produced such a buoyant economy 
that education for its own sake and not for productivity 
has come to be regarded as the major consuming interest 
of a society, planning will not press so heavily; the fears 
of an economic recession or an anti-government revolution 
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will have been dissipated and tension will be greatly 
relaxed. 

The third historical thread of enduring value is the 
thread of research, and in this aspect of their work we 
may expect to see the institutions of higher education 
continuing indefinitely to develop their own particular 
style of research—especially in pure science and in the 
scientific aspect of the technologies—whilst most applied 
research is organized by governments (or by government 
and industry where these are separately organized) 
outside of the institutions of higher education and often 
in institutes placed geographically so as to be at the 
front of economic growth. At the same time, we may 
see the growth of national research councils which are 
equally representative of pure and applied research as 
the essential link between these two types of research 
organizations and designed to adjust the balance between 
them. 

The fourth enduring thread in the pattern of higher 
education is the thread of involvement—an involvement 
that has always associated institutions with the life of 
a region, of the nation that is now their main source of 
support, and of the community of nations. The contem- 
porary acceptance of the nation-state as the fundamental 
unit of international society implies that its degree of 
involvement with the purposes and programmes of higher 
education is likely to be intensified, but what cannot be 
quite so surely prophesied is the way in which the present 
grouping of nations into ten or a dozen large regional 
aggregates will develop so as to interpose an intermediate 
structure between single nations and the international 
community. 

What have been called the contemporary threads in 
the pattern of higher education—those of planning, ex- 
pansion, equalization, and international collaboration— 
seem easier to follow into a hypothetical future than the 
historical threads, and this must be because they are 
closer to us and more vividly present in our minds. 

A period of planning in higher education of twenty 
years seems long from some points of view, but from 
others it is short. In respect of exact prediction it is 
long, but it is short because historical forces retain their 
strength over much longer periods of time. It is necessary 
to look at distant perspectives as well as at planning 
goals placed only twenty years ahead, and to ask whether 
planning in higher education will always be a feature 
of academic life. Will expansion in this century be great 
enough to make higher education available to all who 
wish for it? Will the involvement of its institutions with 
national, regional and international life always be as 
close and difficult to maintain as it is today? And will 
the inventiveness of science and technology as it progresses 
still permit the hope that from this source a synthesis 
of all knowledge may be found? 

Planning in higher education has now in a few 
countries and must ultimately have everywhere, two 
final goals. The first of these is to meet the aspirations 
of men for education as the most important means to 
the creative life; and the second is to educate those who, 
by their inventiveness and reliability, will keep the 
societies they serve dynamic and stable. If not by 1980, 
then by the end of the century, the application of auto- 


mation to industry may be complete enough for a period 
of higher education, at first perhaps no longer than a 
year, to be available for all adults. Not everyone may 
wish to have this, in the sense of following rigorous 
examined courses leading to degree or diploma awards. 
Some feel that only a third of the age-group will want 
this kind of higher education but it may also happen 
that if, by then, secondary education is not only possible 
but universal the other two-thirds will want a more 
general, unexamined course of the kind which the Scandi- 
navian countries provide at present for rather less than 
half of their young adults in the folk high schools. If 
this is so, then there may be a wide demand for this 
kind of education, to go with an experience of strong 
corporate residential life, in an institution that numbers 
its students by the hundred rather than by the thousand. 

Both of these possibilities may be achieved by rich 
industrial countries in this century, but others will only 
be able to go part of the way. For the majority of countries 
the movement to equalize access to institutions of higher 
education first requires an extension of secondary edu- 
cation for all children right up to the age of entry to 
higher education. This will involve a prodigious effort 
for the developing countries but it is an indispensable 
step towards the goal of a genuine continuing education. 

Another factor which may slow up, and ought to slow 
up, these advances in the rich industrial countries is 
the moral imperative to give aid in manpower and money 
to the developing countries to enable them at least to 
bring their economies up to the point of self-moving 
expansion, and their systems of higher education to the 
point of being free of the need for outside help. Such 
an exercise in collaboration is essential in the interests 
of world peace and will bring rich rewards to those 
industrial nations disinterested enough to gear their own 
expansion to the need of a greater equality in the standards 
of all countries bound together in a world unity. 

It is possible to talk about a final target when consider- 
ing the number of adults who may ultimately participate 
in higher education, because clearly the expansion move- 
ment typical of the first half of this century may have 
reached its limit by the close of the century, just as it 
has already almost done in primary education. The other 
movement in higher education, described in detail, that 
of equalizing opportunity to enter upon higher education 
may also, by the end of the century, in one sense have 
reached its term when all present financial and admi- 
nistrative barriers have been levelled. But, as we have 
seen, there are deeper social causes of inequality that are 
not so easily dealt with and that adversely affect children 
born in rural or slum areas or in surroundings otherwise 
culturally impoverished. It will take time to produce 
the social advances necessary to offset such inequalities. 

The distant perspectives for the first three contemporary 
threads in higher education have been lightly sketched 
on the assumption that world peace is assured for the 
free operation of the fourth thread of international colla- 
boration. This assumption is an act of faith and hope, 
but it is one that has to be made even as a condition of 
survival. This fourth characteristic of higher education 
itself contributes to the continuance of world peace but 
is at the same time the most threatened by those national, 
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regional or ideological conflicts that are at present just 
kept within bounds and that, unhappily, cast their 
shadows across the brightness of future years. The deve- 
lopment of international contacts and collaboration goes 
forward with surprising speed, but it would be unrealistic 
to be blind to the international tensions which still exist. 
The aggressiveness which is part of man’s instinctive 
endowment, the memory of past humiliations and cruelties, 
or the sense of present insecurity, produce a number 
of world trouble-spots where armed conflict takes place 
in a limited way and from which it could so easily and 
so suicidally spread. The realization of this situation will 
strengthen the hands of all those who are engaged in 
creating and building institutions of higher education 
that are fully international in character and scope. 


In the rise and fall of civilizations, at critical times, 
voices have often been raised when a choice had to be 
made between life and death. They can be heard today 
in many places but particularly where men and women 
devote their lives to teaching and research in higher 
education. To the institutions in which they teach there 
comes up every year, at the opening of each fresh session, 
a larger and larger army of young men and women of 
all nations, at the prime of life, and more adventurous 
than their elders. It is to prepare all these young men and 
women for the responsibilities of their time that so many 
gifted teachers devote their lives to the work of sustaining 
and enlarging the institutions of higher education in 
which they serve. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Afghan Constitution makes provision for free and 
compulsory primary education for all children, without 
racial or other discrimination, The Constitution also states 
that all institutions of education shall be administered 
and controlled by the State. All education, of all types 
and at all levels, is financed by the State. 

Responsibility for education is vested in the Ministry 
of Education, Under the Fundamental Regulations the 
Ministry has comprehensive authority to guide ‘the diffu- 
sion of knowledge and education in the country’. Certain 
other ministries and some departments operate schools 
to assist in raising standards of competency in their special 
fields. In such cases the Ministry of Education has autho- 
rity to approve the teachers and curricula; it also recognizes 
the certificates awarded. Private schools may not be opened 
without permission from the Ministry which has power 
to inspect such schools and to see that they conform 
to its regulations, teaching programmes and curricula. 

Primary education lasts over a period of six years and 
is followed by from three to six years of secondary educa- 
tion, Complete secondary courses are provided in the gene- 
ral secondary schools which offer six years of academic 
studies leading to the upper secondary school certificate, 
and also in teacher training, technical and vocational, 
commercial, and agricultural schools. There are also a 
number of specialized secondary schools providing instruc- 
tion in such fields as theology, arts, aeronautics, nursing, 
ete. Most of these schools also award the upper secondary 
school certificate. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 135. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The principal institution of higher education in Afghanistan 
is the University of Kabul, although some studies at higher 
level are also offered in the Police College and the Military 
Academy, Teacher training at higher level is provided 
both in the university faculties and in the Institute of 
Education which forms part of the university. 

The University of Kabul was formally established in 
1946 although four of its constituent faculties (medicine, 
law and political science, science, and letters) had been 
founded at various dates between 1932 and 1944. These 
four schools were administered by the Ministry of 
Education as separate institutions until 1946 when the 
Government approved a proposal to establish a university 
in Kabul and to bring all four institutions under one 
centralized administration. 

At the same time special attention was paid to the 
education of women and girls. A women’s faculty was 
established in 1947, and in 1958 and 1959 faculties of 
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science, letters and medicine were founded, admitting only 
women as students. During the same period more faculties 
were added to the university and the courses broadened. 
In 1959 women in Afghanistan ceased to wear the chadari 
(veil); this step marked a considerable change in their 
social status. The separate women’s faculties were abolished 
and since then university classes have been co-educational. 

In order to speed the development of education the 
Government adopted a parallel policy of sending students 
to other countries for higher education. Between 1954 and 
1962 more than one thousand students were sent abroad 
to study at Government expense. 


Policy and administration 


Kabul University is a State institution and the main 
responsibility for its administration is vested in the Minister 
of Education. 

The senate is the chief body concerned with internal 
administration; it consists of four representatives from 
each faculty (the dean, and three other elected represen- 
tatives). The president is the academic and administrative 
head of the university, being elected by the members of 
the senate from amongst the faculty deans for a term of 
three years. His appointment must be confirmed by the 
Minister of Education and approved by the King. He is 
assisted by two vice-presidents, one for academic affairs 
and one for administration. Each faculty has a dean, an 
assistant dean and other administrative officers. The deans 
are responsible to the president of the university. 


Finance 


All education in Afghanistan is free and financed by the 
State. No fees are charged and substantial financial as- 
sistance is available to students. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Kabul University is organized in faculties of medicine, 
science, law and political science (including philosophy 
and sociology), letters, education, economics, theology, 
agriculture, home economics, pharmacy, forestry, engineer- 
ing, and veterinary science. 


Admission of students. The primary admission requirement 
in all faculties is the upper secondary certificate or an 
equivalent qualification, Most university entrants are 
graduates from the general secondary schools, but students 
who complete courses in secondary vocational schools may 
be admitted to certain university faculties. Graduates 
from the vocational agricultural school and the secondary- 
level Afghan Institute of Technology, for example, may enter 
the faculties of agriculture and engineering, respectively, 
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and a limited number of graduates from the Kabul 
secondary-level teacher training school are admitted to 
the faculties of letters and science. Graduates from the 
secondary-level theological school are admitted directly 
to the Faculty of Theology. 

In the past, very few students completed the secondary 
school courses and the university was able to accept all 
those who applied for admission. However, the establish- 
ment of more secondary schools and the consequent 
increase in the numbers of eligible students has made it 
necessary to adopt more selective admission procedures. 
Prospective students are now also selected on the basis of 
their secondary school records and their performance in 
comprehensive tests, including intelligence and aptitude 
tests. Linguistic ability and knowledge of other languages 
are also taken into consideration, as university courses 
and textbooks may be in a foreign language. The university 
admissions office also takes into consideration the differ- 
ences between the curricula offered by secondary schools 
in Kabul City and those in suburban and rural schools; 
academic standards in the first group are higher than in the 
second. Another important factor which the admissions 
office must take into consideration is that, since Kabul 
University is the only institution of higher education in 
the country, rejected applicants have no other opportu- 
nities for education at post-secondary level. This fact has 
given rise to a generous admissions policy; students are 
seldom refused admission to the faculty of their choice, 
and even when they are they may re-apply the following 
year, or apply for admission to another faculty. Every 
consideration is given to the student's individual preference 
when allotting the places available. The final decisions also 
take into consideration the needs of different sectors of the 
national economy. 


Range of studies. In each faculty the course leading to the 
bachelor's degree extends over a period of four years, 
except in the Faculty of Medicine where a year of pre- 
medicine is followed by five more years’ study, and a 
year's internship in a hospital. All faculties offer courses 
leading to the bachelor's degree in either arts or science, 
with the exception of the Faculty of Medicine which offers 
the degree of M.D. No postgraduate studies are provided. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year lasts for thirty-two 
weeks, beginning in mid-April and ending in December; 


there is a two-week summer vacation in August. Most 
faculties organize their programmes, examinations and 
promotions on an annual basis. The programmes of study 
offered in the faculties of medicine, agriculture, engineering, 
home economics and education, however, are organized on 
a semester basis. Students must attend at least 75 per cent 
of classes in order to receive credits, and to be eligible to 
sit for the final examinations. The most generally used 
teaching method is the lecture, together with practical and 
laboratory work. The teaching aids used include slides 
and film strips, and tape recorders in language classes. 

Examinations are held at intervals throughout the uni- 
versity year, at mid-term and at the end of term; promotion 
is decided on the basis of examination results, attendance 
records, and performance during the year. At the end of 
the degree course students must present a thesis. Exami- 
nations, including oral examinations, are mostly of the 
traditional type; these, however, are progressively yielding 
place to objective examinations. Students who fail the 
final examinations may sit for them a second time. 


Requirements for certain awards. The programme of study 
leading to the bachelor of arts degree in the Faculty of 
Letters is spread over a period of four years. The first year 
is a general course which all students in the faculty must 
take; it covers the following subjects: journalism, philo- 
sophy, logie, psychology, English, geography, history, 
Pushtu literature, Persian grammar, history of Persian 
literature, Persian composition and political science. Stu- 
dents then go on to specialize in their particular fields in 
the second, third and fourth years. Most courses in this 
faculty also include a certain amount of professional 
teacher training. There are approximately twenty-four 
hours of classes per week. Students specializing in English 
would take the following subjects in the second year: 
introduction to linguistics, English composition, teaching 
methods, introduction to literature, English language and 
aural comprehension and speech. The third year covers: 
English literature, history of Afghanistan, Persian litera- 
ture, education, linguistics, teaching methods, speech 
and composition. The fourth-year course includes: history 
of Western civilization, education, world literature, teach- 
ing methods, practice teaching, philosophy, introduction to 
modern science and speech. 


The following are the subject requirements for the 


GLOSSARY 


In the accompanying diagram the schools 
at secondary level whose courses begin 
with the numbers 7 or 10 follow on 
directly from the six-year primary school 
or the nine-year primary plus middle 
school respectively; those whose courses 
begin with the number 1 may be 
entered by older pupils with the appro- 
priate educational qualifications. The 
diagram does not show a number of 
specialized middle schools, including the 
correspondence school. 

АП of the faculties listed are within 
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Kabul University. The Police College and 
the Military Academy are separate insti- 
tutions. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


M MPCB (preliminary year of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry and 
biology) 

T Thesis during last year of study, 
presented before graduation 
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bachelor’s degree in administrative law taken in the 

Faculty of Law and Political Science. 

First year. Islamic law, psychology, philosophy, hygiene, 
Islamic history, political history, economics, and intro- 
duction to law. 

Second year. Islamic law, political history, economics, 
Constitution of Afghanistan, general constitutional law, 
geography, statistics, political theory, sociology, and 
civil law. 

Third year, Civil law, administrative law, commercial law, 
criminal law, public administration, accountancy, public 
service administration, public finance, law of procedure, 
and economic systems. 

Fourth year. General international law, private interna- 
tional law, Islamic law, diplomatic history of Afghanis- 
tan, economic doctrines, public finance, international 
social problems, administrative law, international poli- 
tics, and comparative law. 

In addition, all fourth-year students must present a thesis 

on their major subject. 


Before commencing their medical studies proper, students 
in the Faculty of Medicine must take a year of pre-medicine, 
known as MPCB (mathematics, physics, chemistry and 
biology); this is also required of all students who wish to 
specialize in the physical or biological sciences. This pre- 
liminary course comprises the following subjects: inorganic 
chemistry, organic chemistry, botany, general physics, 
light, electricity, general mathematics, biology and general 
science, It is followed by five years of professional study 
shown in the table opposite. 

In addition to the six years of academic study, each 
student must serve a year as an intern at one of the 
university hospitals, conduct research and present a thesis. 
Throughout the fourth and fifth years he also has a great 
deal of practical hospital and clinical work. 


Research 


The University Research Centre is responsible for all 
research conducted both by students and by staff and all 
research is financed by the Government. An Institute 
of Philology has been set up within the Faculty of Letters 
to carry out research on the Afghan languages. 


Staff 


Academic staff are classified in the following descending 
order: pohand, pohanwal, pohandoy, pohanmal, pohanyar 
and pohyalay. An applicant for the post of pohyalay must 
have at least a bachelor's degree and must serve a proba- 
tionary year before he can be admitted as a full staff mem- 
ber. Promotion to higher rank may not be had before 
the completion of three years’ satisfactory service, and the 
candidate must also have contributed some original work 
in his special field (publications, research, special academic 
lectures, etc.). 

Salaries range from 500 to 3,000 afghanis a month; 
they are based on three factors—academic rank, academic 
degrees and Government rank (this last is determined by 
length of service and experience). Staff members are free 
to accept paid employment outside the university provided 
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SUBJECT REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE IN MEDICINE 


Number of hours 


Subject 
Per week Per year 
First year 
Anatomy) uu IE sh cote Ж Tk 135 
Biochemistry . <-s > e + + 10 180 
Embryology б. . s e s 0 6 52 
Histology . . . EN te o 9 167 
Physiology . . . . 5 90 
Second year 
Anatom: "mr S NE RS 14 135 
Bacteriology . . . . . « + 10 180 
Biochemist Р EE 10 180 
General pathology’. . . . . . 154 140 
Physiologyte, iets. je ne у 5i 90 
Third year 
Dermatology . . . . . + 3 56 
Internal medicine . , . . . . 10 180 
Preventive medicine . . . . . 4 74 
Systematic pathology! . 154 140 
Surgery „бе, m 19 342 
Fourth year 
Clinical surgery . . . . . « 19 342 
Detnatologyt EL. D uu Pre 3 56 
Otorhinolaryngology . . . . . 6 108 
Internal medicine . . . . . . 9% 172 
Obstetrics E Tun . 10 180 
Preventive medicine . . . . . 4 14 
Paediatrics . . . 7 122 
Pharmacology . 8j 154 
Fifih year 
Surgery. ra Los hie Ape е rv 19 343 
Anaesthesiology . . . . . . 10 180 
Forensic medicine! . , . . . . 5 90 
Gynaecolo, Senco RE eS 10 180 
Neuro-psychiatry . . . . . . 11 200 
Ophthalmology . wes 6 108 
Paediatrics! , . 1 122 
Pharmacology . . . 8} 154 
Preventive medicine! , 4 74 
Radiology . . 9% 172 


1, Course for опе semester only. 


that they carry out their academic duties satisfactorily. 
The staff in the Faculty of Medicine, for example, 
frequently combine private practice with their teaching 
duties. 


Student life and welfare 


The Government pays all tuition fees, etc., for all students, 
and in 1962 made grants to cover board and lodging to 
over a third of the 2,400 students enrolled. All students 
receive clothing and pocket money allowances and free 
sports uniforms and midday meals. This substantial aid 
is a matter of Government policy, and a recognition of 
the importance of higher education for the development 
of the country. 

During the past ten years, the State and private organi- 


zations have sent large numbers of students to universities 
overseas; the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
also offer scholarships for study abroad. There is a growing 
tendency to limit scholarships at undergraduate level to 
fields of study not available at Kabul University. At the 
same time the policy is to encourage more students to 
take up postgraduate study in universities overseas. 
Some scholarships are available for foreign students 
studying at Kabul University, which in 1962 had students 
from a number of different countries, including lran, 
Japan, Turkey, the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Most of the student's day is spent in class or in study, 
and there is not much time for extra-curricular activities. 
There are, however, a number of sports and recreational 
clubs, and in each faculty the students meet each week 
to discuss student affairs. 

In 1962 there were five residential halls accommodating 
more than one thousand students. New residential halls 
where board and lodging will be provided free of charge 
are now either in ther lanning or construction stage. 

Free health and medical services are provided, and 
students receive care in the three university hospitals. 
There is also a special outpatient dispensary. All students 
must undergo a medical examination upon enrolment, and 
thereafter twice a year. 

The university has no organized guidance services; 
however, students are free to discuss any difficulties or 
problems with their instructors, with the dean of their 
faculty, or with the director of students in each faculty. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teacher training subjects are offered in the faculties of 
letters, science and education and, on completion of their 
bachelor’s degree, a substantial proportion of graduates 
from these faculties take up teaching at upper secondary 
level. The Faculty of Education and the Institute of 
Education are separate units within the University of 
Kabul with separate administrations and different func- 
tions. The institute was created in 1954 to train teachers 
of special subjects and directors and inspectors for the 
secondary schools. It was incorporated into Kabul Uni- 
versity in 1956. Amongst its activities are educational 
research, in-service teacher training programmes and 
literacy work. It offers three-month summer courses each 
year for primary and secondary teachers already in service 
and on completion of the programme, which may extend 
over several years, students receive a bachelor's degree. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Shortage of accommodation is a major problem and the 
various faculties and administrative services of Kabul 
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University are scattered all over the city. Even though 
the university has a centralized system of administration, 
it is physically decentralized, which creates a number 
of difficulties. A new comprehensive campus covering an 
area of over 380 acres is now being built. 

With the help of foreign specialists the university has 
recently reorganized its whole programme and structure. 
Many problems, however, remain to be solved: new student 
selection methods must be devised; curricula broadened 
and made more general in order to avoid the dangers of too 
early and too narrow specialization; and standards of 
language teaching raised, particularly of those languages 
used as media of instruction. An extensive programme 
for translating foreign textbooks into Persian or Pushtu 
is already under way. 

Plans are under way to build an observatory for the 
Faculty of Science and a social studies research centre is 
to be set up in the Faculty of Letters to carry out research 
in sociology and psychology. A documentation centre is 
also to be set up within the University of Kabul. The 
Government has approved a plan to establish a second 
university in Afghanistan in the Nangarhar province and 
its Faculty of Medicine was due to inaugurate its first 
classes in September 1963. A polytechnical institute is 
also to be established; it will train geological, mining, 
petroleum and construction engineers. It is anticipated 
that the institute will open in 1965. 


[Text prepared by M. Haidar Miakkale, Kabul University, 
Kabul.) 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Afghanistan. Ministry of Education, Education 
tables and charts (comparative). Reports on educational 
development presented to the conferences of the Inter- 
tional Bureau of Education. Reply to Unesco ques- 
tionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 13,800,000. 

Area: 250,965 square miles; 650,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 55 per square mile; 21 per square 
kilometre. 

Free exchange rate (1961): 100 afghanis = 2.33 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: March. 


Academic year begins: April in temperate regions; 
September in warmer regions. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academic | Number - MEE 
type of ‘Type of institution year of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education beginning tutions = 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary! Rural primary schools, public 
(grades 1- -3). 4 А 1961 188 а, E кА”, 44 122 4659 Ex 
Elementary primary schools, pulli 
(grades 1-6). . 2 1961 481 m P T 169554 23740 = 
Totali «8 Кө оао 1961 1269 25 698 gs Vie 213676 28 399 — 
^ er З er aem 1960 1113 25 054 ee a 175 658 19 939 T 
^ 1959 981 ?4 677 p dn 150661 15236 = 
” > emt e eta nee ae 1958 803 24314 141 965 12 246 — 
» eRe oet 542 1957 188 ?4 288 130379 11161 — 
Secondary? Middle secondary schools, public 
(grades 7-9) . МЫ 1961 30 з + ЛАЛ 15 080 2431 
Higher secondary schools, publie 
grades 10-12) . 5 h 1961 22 M pud iH 5 053 628 
Теа E E 1961 52 Brus d AXE 20133 3059 
” АЕ sean) арса йс 1960 40 E exa 16 231 2545 
» Ic Лиу ul ctu 1959 33 a aig 13 482 1959 
» И 1958 29 a : 11741 1726 
” Cor Ду. vent РИМ ИДЫ tc 1957 28 ў 10 204 1378 
Higher Kabul University, рае, o sehe 
Total . . тна У 1961 1 nu iy М 1987 236 
өз adit los farte ТАЙ 1960 1 234 4 dic 1679 157 
наа Gee МА РОЛ МШЕ 1959 1 EA AES 5g 1503 106 
^ SOROR tt ree Ad 1958 H 1295 64 
„ c6 SO То Ом emer 1957 1 953 39 
Adult Literacy courses . . . 4 4. € 
Total i: 90 ce Lr i HAM ON л л 1961 xs en Sod re 3 000 xe 3 000 
1. Government schools only, and not including Islamic schools in 3. General, vocational and teacher training. In 1961, the enrolment was 
which estimated enrolment in 196] was 250,000. 16,647 in general education, 2,193 in vocational and 1,293 in teacher 
2. Teaching staff at secondary schools is included under primary training. 
education. 
2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in afghanis) 
EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount. 
"Total exponditure Gch tek ЛАГЫ te bela, tel e icri у 1 211 407 007 
Total recurring expenditure . itt Re ut is V a Feri 140 379 049 
For administration or general ponto Ae tO LOUER xs woe 
Forinstruction . . m 
Salaries to teachers and su; porting Professional i eaka ATA с, er) 
Other instructional ele > оос аса еа 5 553 924 
Other recurring expenditure . . E nr doa OC 31 296 219 
Scholarships . 3 064 711 
SERES for boarding establishments, transport services for "pupils, 
school canteens. . . "s * 28 231 508 
Total capital expenditure , 71 027 958 
Educational facilities (school "buildings, issrooms and laboratory eqip- 
ment, etc.) ene YS 53 003 557 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, cafeterias, bookstores, etc. ) VASTE 18 024 401 


1. Data refer to expenditure of the Central Government only, and do not include expenditure for higher education. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


‘The first institutions of higher education in the People’s 
Republic of Albania were organized after the Liberation 
in 1944, All are State institutions and were set up b 
decision of the Council of Ministers of the People’s Republic 
of Albania. The only exception is Tirana State University, 
which was established by decree of the Presidium of the 
People’s Assembly. All, including the university, are admin- 
istered by the Ministry of Education and Culture, with the 
exception of the Higher Institute of Agriculture, which 
is administered by the Ministry of Agronomy. 

The aims, tasks, organizational principles and structure, 
and activities of the institutions of higher education are 
laid down by the charters governing their operation which 
are approved by the Council of Ministers of the People’s 
Republic of Albania. Each institution has its own charter. 
The internal regulations of the institutions, defining in 
detail the functions of their teaching bodies and students’ 
organizations, are drawn up in conformity with these 
charters. The regulations are approved by the Ministry of 
Education and Culture. 

Under the terms of the Constitution, all citizens enjoy 
equal rights with respect to higher education, eei n 
of their nationality, race, sex, and economic and social 
standing. All citizens over 18 years of age who have com- 
pleted secondary schooling are entitled to free higher 
education. In order that they may avail themselves of 
the right to higher education without interrupting their 
employment, persons engaged in production, administra- 
tion, etc., may attend evening classes and take courses by 
correspondence. "These facilities are additional to those of 
the normal higher educational system open to them. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 141, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in the Tirana State Univer- 
sity, the State Higher Institute of Agronomy, the Institutes 
of Dramatic and Fine Arts, the State Conservatory, and 
the Institute of Physical Education. 

The first institution of higher education established in 
Albania was the Institute of Education, with a two-year 
course, founded in Tirana in 1946. From 1951 on, five 
other institutions of higher education were opened in the 
space of two or three years: the Institute of Polytechnics, 
the Institute of Economies, the Institute of Medicine, the 
Institute of Agronomy and the Institute of Law. In 
1957, the Tirana State University was set up, uniting five 
of these institutions (education, polytechnics, medicine, 
economics and law). Since 1950, the higher education 
system has expanded rapidly. Whereas in 1950/51 there 
were 130 students in the country engaged in higher studies, 


ALBANIA 


in 1962/63 there were 4,644 full-time students and 2,900 
students taking evening classes or correspondence courses. 


Finance 


The institutions of higher education are all founded and 
maintained by the State. State expenditure on education 
covers the construction, equipment and maintenance of 
school buildings, laboratories, workshops, libraries, stu- 
dents’ hostels, canteens and sports grounds; the salaries of 
the academic staff and of the auxiliary and administrative 
personnel; students’ meals and scholarships, ete. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The State University of Tirana has faculties of arts and 
social sciences, economics and law, natural sciences, 
medicine and dentistry, engineering and architecture. 
The faculties comprise eighteen departments covering 
twenty-three special subject fields. 


Admission of students. The State University admits all 
persons who have completed their secondary schooling 
and hold a school-leaving certificate from a general secon- 
dary school or a diploma from a vocational school or 
technicum, whether awarded in the year immediately 
preceding the application for admission or earlier. All 
faculties are open to graduates from the general secondary 
schools; but the courses to which graduates from the 
vocational schools are admitted depend on the character 
of the school they have attended, The over-all number of 
students to be admitted to each faculty in the new academic 
year is laid down in the State plan, approved by the Council 
of Ministers. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins on 1 Sep- 
tember and ends on 30 June. The courses of study leading 
to the professional title awarded last four or five years; 
five years in the faculties of engineering and architecture, 
and medicine, The course for postgraduate students 
preparing for the competitive examination for senior 
teaching posts lasts three years for full-time students and 
five years for those who attend part-time. 

Instruction is given in the form of lectures, tutorials, 
seminars, laboratory work and practical work in the work- 
shop or in the field. Assignments, laboratory work, practical 
work, ete., are obligatory and any student who does not 
duly accomplish this work within the required time limit 
p not take the class examinations, 

he methods used for achievement testing are oral tests 
and written examinations, which may be semi-annual or 
annual. At the end of the course, the student is required 
to sit the State examinations or to defend his diploma 
project (according to the faculty requirements). Once these 
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OUTLINE TABLE OF REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTAIN AWARDS 
€——— —— ———— e Г Гг ттл ———————————— — HI 


Total No. of 


No. of subjects per year No. of periods per year Total No. of l No. 
Field of study шыс a: E perodsof | fX&minarions 

ls — 3nd 30 аһ Sth Ist 2nd 3rd иһ 5th reca ссора 
Albanianlanguage . 1 13 15 10 — 1104 1090 1206 540 = 432 | 32 3 
Physics Я 1 1 14 9 — 1188 1140 1088 786 — 504 32 3 
aw п 11 12 6 — 972 986 964 210 — 648 37 4 
Medicine . 12 12 14 16 13 1170 1190 1 037 1115 1080 768 41 6 


examinations are passed, the student is considered as 
having completed his higher education and is awarded the 
appropriate professional title (teacher, doctor, lawyer, engi- 
neer, economist, etc.). Both the class oral or written exami- 
nations and the State examinations are held in conformity 
with the special regulations relating to these examinations, 
which are approved by the Ministry of Education and Culture. 


Requirements for certain awards. Àn idea of what students 
are expected to do each year and of their academic obli- 
gations can be gained from the above outline table. 

The Albanian language curriculum comprises a total 
of thirty subjects, but some of them are studied over a 
number of years; thus, in the second year, seven subjects 
out of thirteen are carried on from the first year; in the 
third year, seven out of the fifteen are continued from the 
second year; and in the fourth year, five out of ten are 
carried on from the third year. 

The physics curriculum comprises twenty-two subjects, 
some of which are taken over a number of years. Thus, in 
the second year, five subjects out of the eleven are carried 
on from the first year; in the third year, six out of the 
fourteen are continued from the second year; and in the 
fourth year, five out of the nine are carried on from the 
third year. 

The curriculum in the Faculty of Law comprises in all 
twenty-nine subjects, some of which are studied over a 
number of years. Thus, in the second year, four subjects 
out of the eleven are carried on from the first year; in 
the third year, four out of the twelve are continued from 
the second year; and in the fourth year, three out of the 
six are carried on from the third year. 

The curriculum in the Faculty of Medicine comprises 
forty-three subjects, some of which are studied over 
a number of years. Thus, for example, in the fourth 
year, six subjects out of the sixteen are carried on from 
the third year, and in the fifth year, seven out of the 
thirteen are carried on from the fourth year. 

The periods of practical work shown in the table relate 
to work done by the students out of class, e.g., in factories, 
schools (teaching practice), judicial bodies, hospitals, etc. 

It will be understood that, for each subject, besides the 
lectures in theory, there are also practical classes (assign- 
ments, laboratory work, study sessions, etc.) of which no 
mention is made in the table. For example in the Albanian 
language department in the Faculty of Arts and Social Sci- 
ences, out of 3,940 class periods, 1,772 are periods of practical 
instruction; in the physics department (Faculty of Natural 
Sciences), 2,038 out of 4,202 class periods are devoted to 
practical instruction (laboratory and practicums); in the 
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Faculty of Law, 1,045 out of 3,192 class periods are devoted 
to practical instruction (study sessions and laboratory 
work); and in the Faculty of Medicine, 2,784 out of 5,592 
class periods are devoted to practical and laboratory work. 

In addition to the set internal and State examinations, 
students are required to pass a specified number of oral 
tests in certain subjects in which, as a general rule, they 
are not tested in the examinations proper. In the course 
in the Albanian language, students take a total of ninetee 
oral tests; in physics, twenty-nine; in law, eighteen; and 
in medicine, thirteen. 


Extra-mural courses. A system of university-level evening 
and correspondence courses has been organized. Students 
taking the courses in the evening or by correspondence 
usually take an extra year to complete their studies and 
follow the same curricula and syllabuses as the day 
students. The conditions for admission are the same 
as for regular students and the same work must be per- 
formed. Tutorial sessions are periodically organized for cor- 
respondence students at the tutorial centres in large towns 
and at the institutions of higher education themselves; 
correspondence students also receive a regular supply of 
written material. Employed students taking evening or 
correspondence courses are allowed, respectively, thirty and 
forty-five days of special study leave with pay during each 
year and thirty additional days for the State examination. 
They are entitled to a further four months’ leave at the 
end of the course to defend their diploma projects. 


Research 


At all the institutions of higher education, and particularly 
at the Tirana State University and the Higher Institute 
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of Agronomy, the students engage in organized research 
work on the basis of a special programme approved by the 
Council of Ministers of the People’s Republic of Albania. 
These institutions are at present working to a five-year 
programme. The scientific research is carried out in the 
university departments and in those of the Higher Institute 
of Agronomy. All the scientific teaching staff are engaged 
in research work, including the research workers on the 
establishment of the university and the Higher Institute 
of Agronomy. The students also carry out research. The 
research carried out at the State University covers the 
various fields of learning: work is done in history and lin- 
guistics, as well as in the natural sciences and technology. 
The Higher Institute of Agronomy is engaged in intensive 
research in the fields of agricultural techniques and veteri- 
nary science. In general, the scientific research programme 
reflects the needs and the major tasks of the country’s 
economic and cultural development, and plans are carried 
out in close co-operation with the State agencies and major 
production centres. 


Staff 


The academic staff of the institutions of higher education 
are selected on the basis of their ability and achievements 
in the sphere of teaching, research or production. They 
begin as assistants in an institution of higher education, 
and, once they have satisfied the necessary requirements, 
become special subject teachers; thereafter, according to 
their abilities, they may become lecturers or professors. 

Like other educational workers in the People’s Republic 
of Albania, teachers employed at institutions of higher 
education are paid salaries in accordance with their scienti- 
fic status, administrative responsibilities (head of depart- 
ment, dean, etc.), and length of service. After twenty-five 
years of employment and on reaching the age of 50, they 
are entitled to pensions in accordance with the laws in 
force. They are also entitled to forty-eight days of paid 
leave a year. 


Student life and welfare 


Over 80 per cent of the students at institutions of higher 
education hold State scholarships covering their full board 
and lodging at the student hostels, which are also run by 
the State. In certain branches of study, such as mathema- 
tics, physics and the biological sciences, all students hold 
State scholarships. They are covered by the State and 
labour union social security systems, and receive hospital 
treatment free of charge. 

Students at institutions of higher education are enrolled 
on a voluntary basis in the youth organization known as 
the Union of Young Albanian Workers, and engage in a 
wide range of sports and cultural activities. The State 
University, the largest institution, has its own sports 
facilities and takes part as a separate group in sports 
contests. The other institutions of higher education carry 
on their activities in the sports clubs of the administrative 
centre where they are located. 

The institutions of higher education of the People’s 
Republic of Albania freely accept students from foreign 
countries, During the past few years, many foreign students 
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have come to study at Albanian schools. Detailed conditions 
respecting their treatment with regard to work, lodging, 
etc., and travel costs (holidays) are laid down in cultural 
conventions or agreements concluded with the countries 
sending students. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Non-university institutions of higher education include 
the State Higher Institute of Agronomy, the College 
of Dramatic Art, the Institute of Fine Arts, the State 
Conservatory, and the Institute of Physical Education. 
Students must meet the same admission requirements as 
at the State University. 

The curriculum structure of the Higher Institute of 
Agronomy, and the criteria governing the relationship 
between theory and practice, are more or less identical 
with those of the Faculty of Engineering in the Tirana 
State University. The requirements and academic obli- 

ations to be discharged by a student in the Faculty of 

Brent; Engineering are 10 subjects for the first year, 
11 for the second, 14 for the third, 10 for the fourth, 
involving 956 periods for the first year, 518 for the 
second, 1,224 for the third and 1,072 for the fourth. The 
total number of periods of practical work amounts to 
2,232 and the total number of examinations is 33. 

The curriculum in the Faculty of Forestry Engineering 
comprises a total of thirty-one subjects, but some of them 
are studied over a number of years. Thus, in the second year, 
five subjects out of the eleven are carried on from the first 
year; in the third year, five out of the fourteen are carried 
on from the second year; and in the fourth year, four out 
of the ten are carried on from the third year. In addition 
to the thirty-three written examinations, students must 
also pass fifteen qualifying oral tests and carry out four 
annual assignments. 

The Institutes of Dramatic and Fine Arts and the 
Institute of Physical Education have special systems of 
their own with regard to curricula and the relationship 
between theoretical and practical work. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teachers for the secondary schools are trained in the uni- 
versity faculties, more particularly in the Faculty of Arts 
and Social Sciences and the Faculty of Natural Sciences. 
For an idea of what the students are required to accomplish, 
reference may be made to the Albanianlanguage curriculum. 

Teachers for the seven-year schools are trained at peda- 
gogical institutes which admit students who have completed 
their studies in a general secondary school, a secondary- 
level teacher training school or a secondary technical 
school. These institutes provide two-year courses leading 
to a certificate. In addition to studying the subjects they 
intend to teach and professional subjects such as the 
theory of education, teaching methods, etc., prospective 
teachers in both the university faculties and the pedago- 
gical institutes must carry out a required number of 
practice teaching hours under supervision. 
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During the last few years the steady expansion in the 
number of schools at all levels has resulted in a marked 
shortage of teachers with the required professional quali- 
fications. To remedy this situation, insufficiently qualified 
teachers may now take special in-service correspondence 
courses either through the pedagogical institutes themselves 
or through the university faculties. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Higher education has an important place in the public 
educational system of the People’s Republic of Albania. 
Its object is to provide specialists for the various sectors 
of the country’s economic system, to develop an educated 
society, and to encourage the progress of scientific research. 
Under the five-year plan for 1961-65, higher education 
will be developed and expanded, and it is expected that 
in 1965 the number of day students will have risen to 
nearly 7,000. х 

The basic tasks of the Albanian institutions of higher 
education, both now and in the future, are the steady 
improvement of the standards of theoretical training of 
senior academic staff and the forging of closer links between 
practical work and theory. To this end, everything possible 
has been and will be done to see that the teaching staff 
of the institutions of higher education are suitably trained, 
with adequate opportunities for specialization; that 
increased provision is made for school laboratories; and 
that the system of practical work in the laboratory, class- 
room, and factory which has been introduced in the insti- 
tutions of higher education is better organized and further 
improved. 
[Text prepared by the Albanian National Commission for 
Unesco, Tirana, 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Albania. Commission du Plan de l'État, Direction 
des Statistiques. Reply to Unesco questionnaire, Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education. International Yearbook of 
Education, 1961; 1962. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,660,000. 

Area: 11,100 square miles; 28,748 square kilometres. 

Population density: 150 per square mile; 58 per square 
kilometre, 

Official exchange rate (1960): 100 leké = 2 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 


Academie year begins: September. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 1960, 
(n million leké) 


Total expenditure 


by level and type of education Amount Per oent 
Total expenditure! . . . ?2 330.2 100 
Pre-primary education . . 173.5 7.4 
Primary education . . . 802.9 34.5 
Secondary education 844.9 36.3 

Gener: M НА, С: Е А 

Vocational. . . . « 

Teacher training . . . T 
Higher education . . . 307.9 13.2 
Other types of education . 201.0 8.6 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
2. Includes capital expenditure. 


2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1946-59 


ААН ——————— 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent Teacher education at Average Average [шше 
уеаг ing institutions non-university institutions total enrolment total population 100,000. 
beginning г (ооо) (909) population 
Total Pe ont Total Doy 
1946 == — e 5 
1947 = tm 5 
1948 = — 111 48 01 1166 1 
1949 — — 112 35 
1950 — — 130 33 
1951 178 21 168 38 
1955 495 20 104 36 1 1275 61 
1953 1047 16 100 4l 
1954 1561 13 104 35 
1955 2143 13 158 41 
1956 2729 16 181 46 
1957 3 098 17 253 38 3 1465 215 
1958 2 969 17 309 29 
1959 3521 16 369 30 
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3, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ce Nimben 
type of Type of institution cademie | ofinsti. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Yet tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens . 
Total 1961/62 can 1068 1068 ena 23 087 — 
РЕ RS A 1960/61 aoe 1004 1004 23 085 — 
nip eh Lo re 1959/60. 415 926 926 du 21 630 — 
1958/59 381 818 818 "T 19 534 — 
^ 1957/58 330 700 700 eS 17 148 — 
Primary Primary schools (4-year course). . . | 1961/62 | 2421 5866 2507 ae 193 782 90683 "м, 
Higher primary schools (7-year course) . 1961/62 592 3515 897 s 175 255 130 933 E 
Toal IE ope 7 г NET 1961/62 3013 9441 3404 Rx 269037 121616 — 
^ 1960/61 2947 8569 2940 žad 248251 112352 — 
^ 1959/60 2841 7713 4423 des 225836 102 729 — 
^ 1958/59 2 695 17130 2380 е 211546 97070 — 
» 1957/58 2649 6691 2250 "S 200414 92138 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools 
Total k 1961/62 48 628 146 x. 8164 3257 — 
^ R 1960/61 42 502 116 es 6 690 2 629 — 
» 1959/60 38 380 90 21 5653 2159 — 
^ E 1958/59 35 336 10 ase 5177 1934 — 
Y » 1957/58 29 250 54 TAN 5180 1948 — 
Vocational Technical schools . St 1961/62 2 22 7 e 595 148 — 
Industrial schools, . . . . 1961/62 4 104 14 5 2222 145 — 
Commercial schools ie 1961 62 3 52 15 156 209 — 
icultural schools . . . . 1961/62 6 18 1 р 1483 63 — 
edical school , «o ds 1961/62 1 29 14 Р 128 333 — 
School of Fine Arts 1961/62 1 50 23 456 150 — 
Totali. 7. 1961/62 17 335 80 6240 1048 — 
„2 E 1960/61 15 311 13 5 498 872 — 
“ы. 2 1959/60 15 296 65 4920 663 — 
Sue 1958/59 п 273 64 4705 622 — 
rl Ads ZR OC NE 1957/58 1 252 64 4502 639 — 
Teacher Teacher training schools. . . . . 1961/62 12 246 61 5312 2619 — 
training School of physicaleducation. . . . 1961/62 1 1 121 39 — 
"Total. NEU RS S 1961/62 13 252 68 5433 2658 — 
»* 1960/61 11 200 57 4095 1 888 — 
^ 1959/60 10 164 40 3244 1240 — 
E EN к E 1958/59 10 124 32 2616 1004 = 
МЫ 1957/58 10 125 39 2301 805 — 
Hee 
niversity University of Tirana. . . . 1961/62 36 — 43 709 4704 A. 
and Higher Institute of Agriculture . 1961/62 9 — 4708 411 - 
ivalent Higher institutes of fine arts 1961/62 — — 4115 417 "n 
degree- "Total. и. UE 1961/62 45 — 5 387 851 816 
granting) 4 1960/61 551 = 3 834 653 712 
» 1959/60 540 — 3521 515 902 
» Ve E 4” 1958/59 538 — 2 969 490 714 
fd 1951/58 355 — 3 098 540 914 
Non- Teacher training institutes . . . . 1961/62 5 — 692 215 29 
university Higher Institute of Physical Education . 1961/62 -— — 39 — E 
Teacher Total i UA seats ge ҮЙ ЕДШ 1961/62 5 — 731 215 29 
training GG TEE, CERES 1960/61 CO — 461 116 30 
E 1959/60 — 369 111 — 
^ 1958/59 — 309 91 qd 
E 1957/58 — 253 96 = 


1. Regular schools опу; evening and correspondence courses for workers 
n 


are not included. higher primary schools enrolment data refer 


to grades 5-7. 


2. Including school of physical education. 
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3. Not including school of physical education. 

4. Full time only. 

5. Including data for higher teacher training. 

6. Included in university or equivalent education. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 

Level and _ | Number 

type of Type of institution Academie | „дщ. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education тн tutions 

Total Female Total Total Female Total 

Adult? Technical schools . . "ES 1961/62 a 119 17 119 

Industrial schools . , ak 1961/62 ES 146 16 146 

Commercial school. LA 1961/62 ae 91 615 9518 91 615 

icultural school „ wd 1961/62 v ve 9375 *16 9375 

edicalschool. . . Par 1961/62 . : 9104 965 9104 

School of Fine Arts. a 1961/62 ES B "178 *48 9178 

Tota с оше Ms 1961/62 . one . 93 137 680 93 137 

eae r P 1960/61 ose .. .. 93 016 “611 *3 016 

mies DO aa 1959/60 r à bod ?1 900 9363 91 900 

a fo a S 1958/59 . eas . 91 403 9249 91400 

» . . 1957/58 xw Dm ase 732 113 132 


1. Not including prim: 
night schools for workers. 


8. For schools an 
day schools. 


id teachers, 


and secondary (general and teacher training) 
data included with corresponding type of 


9. Including correspondence courses. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61: 


Field of study 


Length of course Sex Total = 5 
Humanities  Edwtoa Баш», Лан. 980 Natural’, "хой MORON. Арш, 
Less than 2 years e — — — — — — = = =æ E 
2 years MF 143 = 143 = = ч. i 5 E: 22 
Е 28 — 28 — — — — = = „= 
3 years MF — — — — — — — -= — v 
F = = = = = =; = = z = 
4 years MF 2237 63 — — 38 93 43 — — 
F 148 17 — = 5 11 9 — — 
5 years MF 205 = = 4 = == = 15 90 = 
F 32 — — 1 31 — 
6 years MF = — — — — — — — = = 
Е = = = ES = = 
7 years or more it — — — — m = = — Ы. zu 
1. Full and part-time students only. In addition, there were in 1959/60 2. Not including data for the State Higher Institute of Agriculture. 


and 1960/61 graduates of correspondence courses—185 (F. 11) and 
136 (F. 16) respectively. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


Field of study 
Sex - - È E 
m Humanities ^ Education Fine arts Law 5900 Natural Pogineering Medical Agriculture 

1960/61 MF 1585 63 143 Еб 38 93 43 115 90 

Е 1108 17 28 — 5 17 9 1 31 
1959/60 MF 683 16 113 — 61 134 22 84 77 116 

Е 12 12 25 — 6 33 5 1 20 10 
1958/59 MF 559 91 95 — 57 127 8 67 44 70 

Е 95 21 24 — 3 25 — 4 9 3 
1957/58 МЕ 383 37 60 — 19 65 12 47 67 76 

Е 69 12 28 — 6 2 — 14 4 
Percentage 
1960/61 МЕ ^ M00 11 25 — 6 16 7 20 15 gore 

F 1100 16 26 — 5 16 8 1 28 sse 
1957/58 MF 100 10 16 — 5 17 3 12 17 20 

Е 100 17 41 — 4 9 3 — 20 6 


1. Not including data for the State Higher Institute of Agriculture. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Article 18 of the Constitution adopted on 10 September 
1963 states that education shall be compulsory and avail- 
able to all, with no limitations except those imposed by 
individual aptitudes and the needs of the collectivity. 

Responsibility for instruction at all levels is vested in the 
Ministry of Education, which in 1963 became part of the 
Ministry of National Guidance. 

Pre-primary education is provided either in kinder- 
gartens (mainly in Algiers), or in the infant classes some- 
times attached to primary schools. The primary schools 
offer a six-year course for children between the ages of 
6 and 12, at the end of which they sit for a qualifying 
examination for transfer to the secondary level. Pupils 
who do not go on to secondary school may continue for 
another two years in classes attached to the primary 
schools where they are taught a trade. The secondary 
schools provide seven years of education consisting of a 
two-year orientation cycle followed by five years of general 
academic, technical, vocational or icultural education 
depending on the type of school. (It is planned in the near 
future to establish polyvalent schools where pupils will 
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be able to transfer from one stream to another without 
difficulty.) Each kind of school offers its own brevet d'études 
du premier cycle after either three or four years of secondary 
education, and three or four years after that the bacca- 
lauréat or school leaving certificate. This last certificate 
can be taken with specialization in mathematics, science, 
literature, or technical subjects, and gives access to insti- 
tutions of higher education. The secondary-level teacher 
training schools admit pupils at the level of the brevet 
d'études du premier cycle and offer a four-year course for 
teachers for primary schools. 

The Office Бакота et Universitaire Frangais administers 
and staffs a substantial number of primary and secondary 
schools, and a number of private institutions continue to 
operate at various school levels, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Algeria is provided in the following 
institutions: the Université d'Alger and the attached École 
Nationale d'Ingénieurs d'Alger, the Institut d'Études Poli- 
tiques attached to the Faculty of Law at the Université 
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d'Alger, the Institut d'Études Juridiques d'Oran, the 
Institut d'Études Juridiques de Constantine, the École 
Nationale Supérieure Agronomique d'Alger, the École 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts and the École Supérieure de 
Commerce in Algiers, and schools of medicine and pharmacy 
in Oran and Constantine. 

The first institution of higher education established in 
Algeria was a preparatory school of medicine and pharmacy 
opened in Algiers in 1859 as a municipal institute. In 1880 
another three schools offering incomplete post-secondary 
education in law, science and arts were s dedi These 
institutions, together with the school of medicine and 
pharmacy, were to form the nucleus of the University of 
Algiers. Several laws passed between 1885 and 1889 pro- 
vided for the expansion of higher education and accorded 
the various institutions the right to grant diplomas. In 
1909, as a result of the work of a special commission estab- 
lished four years earlier, a law concerning the creation 
of the University of Algiers was passed. 

The Ecole Nationale d’Ingénieurs d’Alger was founded 
in 1925 and later attached to the University of Algiers, 
the Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts was established in 
1881, the Ecole Nationale Supérieure Agronomique d’Alger 
in 1905, the Institut d'Études Politiques (now an institute 
of the University of Algiers) in 1949, and the École 
Supérieure de Commerce in 1900. To facilitate access to 
higher education, schools of law and of medicine and 
pharmacy were started in both Oran and Constantine in 
1961. So far they do not offer full degree courses and stu- 
dents must complete their studies in the faculties in Algiers. 

Attached to the university and also to the faculties are 
a number of specialized institutions, some of which offer 
training courses. The university institutes include the 
Institut de Préparation aux Affaires, the Institut d’Hygiéne 
et de Médecine d'Outre-Mer, the Institut de Psychotech- 
nique et de Biométrie, the Institut de Biométrie Générale 
et de Biochimie de la Nutrition, the Institut d'Études 
Nucléaires, the Institut de l'Énergie Solaire, the Institut 
de Météorologie et de Physique du Globe, the Institut 
de Promotion Supérieure du Travail, the Observatoire 
d'Alger-Bouzaréah, the Institut Océanographique, the 
Institut de Recherches Sahariennes, the Institut d’Urba- 
nisme, the Institut d’Ethnologie, the Institut de Sociologie, 
and the Institut de Philosophie. The faculty institutes are 
the Institut d’Odonto-stomatologie, the Institut du Tra- 
chome et d’Ophtalmologie Tropicale, the Institut de 
Géographie, the Institut d'Études Supérieures Islamiques, 
and the Institut dÉtudes Politiques. 

Teachers for the secondary schools are trained within 
the university faculties. To meet the urgent demand for 
secondary school teachers the École Normale Nationale 
d'Enseignement Professionnel offers a one-year course for 
trainees who have completed their general secondary 
education. 


Policy and administration 


AIL institutions of higher education are maintained by the 
State and come under the authority of the Ministry of 
National Guidance. The University of Algiers is headed 
by a rector and its chief governing body is the university 
council. Each faculty has a dean and a faculty council. 


Finance 


'The institutions of higher education are almost entirely 
financed by the State, a minor source of income being the 
fees paid by students (enrolment, tuition, examination fees, 
ete.). 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Algiers is organized in faculties of law 
and economics, medicine and pharmacy, science, and letters 
and human sciences. It also has an attached engineering 
institute, the École Nationale d'Ingénieurs d'Alger which 
is described in the second part of this chapter under 
the heading "Institutions providing higher professional 
and technical training’. 


Admission of students. The main requirement for admission 
to the faculties is possession of the baccalauréat. 


Range of studies. The Faculty of Law and Economies offers 
a two-year course leading to the capacité en droit, a four- 
year course leading to the licence in law, and a four-year 
course leading to the licence és sciences économiques. Post- 
graduate studies are available leading to the doctorate 
in public law, private law and economics. The Institut 
d'Études Politiques attached to the Faculty of Law offers 
a three-year course leading to a diploma in political science. 

The Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy offers a seven- 
year course (the first consisting of a pre-medical year in 
the Faculty of Science) leading to the professional title 
of docteur en médecine; a five-year course leading to the 
diploma of dental surgeon; and a four-year course ollowed 
by one year of practical work leading to the diploma of 
pharmacien. It also awards a number of certificats d'études 
spéciales in various fields. 

The Faculty of Science offers four- to five-year courses 
leading to the licence às sciences for which students must 
obtain one certificat d'études supérieures préparatoires and 
five certificats d'études supérieures in various fields, Students 
who have completed the licence (which may be taken in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry and natural sciences) may 
study for the diplóme d'études supérieures in various fields; 
the doctorat du troisióme cycle which requires two years of 
research and a thesis after the licence or its equivalent; or 
the doctorat ès sciences by thesis after the licence and the 
dipléme d'études supérieures. 

The Faculty of Letters and Human Sciences offers two 
kinds of licence és lettres: the licence d'enseignement and the 
licence libre. Each requires four to five years of study and 
students must obtain one certificat d'études littéraires géné- 
rales and four certificats d'études supérieures in various 
fields. Postgraduate studies are available leading to the 
diplóme d'études supérieures after the licence in various 
fields, the doctorat du troisióme cycle which requires at least 
two years' research and a thesis after the licence or its 
equivalent, and the doctorat és lettres which requires two 
theses after the licence. Students at the University of 
Algiers may take the licence és lettres in philosophy, Arabic, 
classics, modern literature, history, geography, modern 
languages, and psychology. 
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The Instituts d’Etudes Juridiques in Oran and Constan- 
tine each offer a two-year course leading to the capacité en 
droit and also teach up to the level of the baccalauréat en 
droit (the first two years of the licence). 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in October 
and ends in June and is divided into two semesters. Students 
are required to attend both theoretical and practical classes 
regularly and failure to do so may result in refusal of 
permission to sit the examinations. Methods of instruction 
include lectures, practical classes, laboratory work, etc. 


Requirements for certain awards. The requirements for a 
licence és lettres in modern languages include the acqui- 
sition of four certificats d'études supérieures. These are 
taken after a preliminary examination which involves the 
writing of an essay and translations from and into the 
language selected and leads to the certificat d'études 
littéraires générales. Only one certificat d'études supérieures 
can be obtained during the first year and only two further 
certificates during the year following the award of the 
first certificate. The subjects studied include literature, 
philology, practical work and the literature or philology 
of a second language or one of several other optional 
subjects. 

For a licence és sciences in physics, a student must 
complete a preparatory year and obtain a general certificate 
in one of several groups of subjects taken before proceeding 
on to his specialized course where he has to pass in five 
certificats d'études supérieures. These involve attendance 
at required practical work. The certificates cover the 
following subjects: mathematical techniques and physics, 
electricity, optics, thermodynamics and physical mechanics, 
mineral and organic chemistry or an optional subject. 

For a law degree a student has to pass four certificates; 
one each year. After the first two certificates the title of 
bachelier en droit is awarded and that of licencié en droit 
after the fourth certificate is passed. The requirements for 
the first two certificates are the same for all students 
irrespective of their branch of specialization and include 
the study of civil law and judicial institutions, the history 
of social institutions, political economy, constitutional law 
and political institutions, international institutions, finan- 
cial institutions, administrative law, labour legislation, and 
criminal law. The subjects taken during the third and fourth 
years fall into one of the three groups of specialization 
which are private law, public law or political science 
and economics. Practical work in selected subjects is 
compulsory. 

The medical course covers seven years of study, the first 
of which is a pre-medical year, and the last covers a period 
of internship. The second- and third-year courses include 
anatomy, histology and embryology, physiology, biophy- 
sics, and biochemistry. The fourth year includes surgical 
pathology, medical pathology, pathological anatomy, bac- 
teriology, parasitology, obstetrics, and experimental medi- 
cine. During the fifth year the subjects include surgical 
pathology, medical pathology, surgical anatomy and sur- 
gical medicine. The sixth year is devoted to pharmacology, 
hygiene, legal medicine, and deontology; while the seventh 
year is mainly devoted to a period of internship. 

In addition, students have practical work sessions in 
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most of the subjects during the second to the sixth years 
including general medicine, general surgery, paediatrics, 
psychiatry and neurology. 


Extra-mural courses. Under certain circumstances students 
who live outside Algiers may be excused regular attendance 
at classes and may follow some courses by correspondence. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay enrolment, laboratory, library, and exami- 
nation fees, etc., which may be remitted in certain circum- 
stances. Scholarships may be awarded by the Govern- 
ment and range in value between 900 to 1,200 francs a 
semester. Accommodation is available at low cost in a 
cité universitaire near Algiers and plans are under way to 
expand its facilities. 

Students enrolled at the University of Algiers may, with 
permission from the faculty council, spend part of their 
course at a university abroad; in certain circumstances 
such time may be counted towards the degree. A large 
number of Algerian students are studying in institutions 
in France and in Arab and other countries. These students 
may be awarded scholarships by the Governments of the 
countries concerned or by various organizations, or may 
receive grants from the Algerian Government. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The École Nationale d'Ingénieurs d'Alger trains scientific 
personnel for the civil administration and for industry. 
Pupils are admitted to the first year on the basis of a com- 
petitive examination in mathematics, chemistry, Arabic 
and French, the level being that of the baccalauréat mathé- 
matique. Students may be admitted into the second year 
(so far as places are available) on the basis of a competitive 
examination in mathematics, physics, chemistry, drawing, 
Arabic and French. Here the level required in mathematics, 
physics and chemistry is that of the certificat. d'études 
supérieures de MPC. Students who have already completed 
the first university year in general mathematics and phy- 
sics, or mathematics, physics and chemistry are not required 
to sit for the examination. 

The courses of study offered last over a period of four 
years and lead to the diploma of engineer. During the first 
year students follow the same theoretical and practical 
classes as for the certificate of MPC in the university, with 
the addition of technology, drawing and workshop practice. 
During the second year they continue to take general 
scientific and technical subjects and also begin studying 
the subjects in which they will later specialize. Speciali- 
zation proper starts in the third and fourth years in one 
of the following branches of engineering: civil, electrical, 
chemical, mechanical, public works, or petroleum 
engineering. 

The Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts in Algiers admits 
students who have obtained the baccalauréat and offers 
courses leading to a diploma in fine arts and a diploma in 
architecture. Admission to the École Nationale Supérieure 
Agronomique d’Alger is by competitive examination after 
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the baccalauréat, and the school offers two- and three-year 
courses leading to professional qualifications in agriculture. 
The Ecole Supérieure de Commerce admits students on 
the basis of a competitive entrance examination and offers 
a three-year course leading to a State diploma. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The ‘Arabization’ of education is one of the major objectives 
of the Government. Increased emphasis is being placed on 
the teaching of the Arabic language and literature and the 
recruitment of teachers at all levels from other Arab coun- 
tries should facilitate the rapid extension of Arabic as a 
medium of instruction, At present its use is restricted to 
primary and some secondary classes. 

Recent opportunities afforded to the population to sit 
for the baccalauréat examination as well as the increase 
in the proportion of women seeking admission to insti- 
tutions of higher education have led to a very marked 
expansion in enrolments at higher level. This will inevitably 
entail some problems in so far as teaching staff are 
concerned, 

In order to offset this shortage in part, and in conformity 
with the needs of the country, the Ministry of National 
Guidance has been sending students abroad for special- 
ization in various fields; the majority of them have 
been following courses which are not available in Algerian 
institutions. 


[Text based on information submitted by the University of 
Algiers, Algiers.] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Algeria. Secrétariat Général de l'Université d'Alger. 
Replies to Unesco questionnaires. Annuaire statistiques 
d' Algérie, 1946-60. 


* 
Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 11,240,000. 

Area: 919,593 square miles; 2,381,741 square kilometres. 

Population density: 12 per square mile; 5 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1959 estimate): 11,700 million francs. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 franc — 0.203 U.S. dollar. 


Fiseal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand francs) 
ee 


EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 


760 497 
520 008 


Total expenditure’. . . . . 


Total recurring expenditure . . . 
For administration or general 
control. . $4. s e 9 78 691 
For instruction . . . 1 s 
Other recurring expenditure . . 20 246 
Scholarships . . . . . . 14199 
Expenditure for boarding estab- 
lishments, transport services 
for pupils, school canteens, etc. 5 255 
Miscellaneous . . . D 192 
Total capital expenditure . . . . 
Educational facilities (school build- 
ings, classrooms and laboratory 
equipment, etc.) B 
Auxiliary facilities (г 
cafeterias, bookstores, ete.) . . 236 


——————————————————— 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates, 


240 489 


240 253 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


Field of study 
" Acaderalo 
Туре of insti E Total 
уте араа your r 4 Humanities Education Pino arts Law Sul Natural Eaginceringt Мы Agriculture 

All institutions? 1960/61 MF 7 248 2021 Бы 1779 — 1941 A 1507 — 
F 2304 954 — 360 — 528 SEA 462 — 

All institutions* 1951/58 МЕ 4815 1189 — 1530 e 1120 P 976 — 
Е 1 480 587 288 325 "E 280 — 

— 

Percentage 

All institutions 1960/61 MF 100 28 — 24 — 21 E. 21 — 
F 100 41 — 16 — 23 ET 20 — 

All institutions 1957/58 ae 100 25 — 32 — 23 n. 20 — 


1. Engineering is included in natural sciences. 


2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Агайым Number = 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education dent tutions А 
Total Female Total "Total Female Total 
Pre-pri Nursery schools and infant classes, public 1960/61 ү ne 52318 24598 -— 
A Nursery schools and infant classes, 
privata re 1960/61 E 25 Aun 5225 2774 — 
"Total a С 2; 1960/61 400 1034 1034 57543 21312 — 
Оа Ed Ee uec 1959/60 Ae 598 Are 60999 29 035 - 
» à 1958/59 vata ae Мез 53413 26048 — 
IE FA EE E o or е 1957/58 418 3857 1857 45117 21565 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 3695 | #22913 à 854.774 333 224 - 
Primary schools, private з 1961/62 132 А shits 75 = 
Total . cael . * 1961/62 3897 122 913 1854 774 1333 224 
» А А 1960/61 2 989 20 568 б 787 602 315 043 
‘we. . р 1959/60 2604 18 773 = 707 954 269 995 — 
НЕ СОРИ 1958/59 2 094 15 914 ate 556 444 214 438 — 
t3. Б . 1957/58 1817 13 273 А 436 959 160 430 — 
Seconda: 
Genera Lycées, public. SEWER ла. + 1961/62 48 2 183 f : 343835 "18 309 - 
Cours complémentaires, public . . 1961/62 225 933 E д 231 879 213 874 - 
Lycées, private . inate at 1961/62 47 3S : ea is oa 
Cours complémentaires, private „ 1961/62 18 AS : Es am ar 
10707 S 1961/62 338 oe > 5e 375714 932183 
SE bots Sea a 1960/61 312 4034 5 V. 83 272 36491 
БИШР?! NGA Meet 1959/60 294 3 487 Sins 9 11330 34184 
so ern ke . 1958/59 280 2942 n 5 71349 30 507 
ЛА B 1957/58 252 2 693 5 62 749 28 155 
Vocational Vocational training courses, public . 1960/61 E с" : v 19 102 7 170 
Technical schools and courses, public . 1960/61 dis dr. Е d 5320 1193 
Technical schools and courses, private , 1960/61 e : «а 10 300 TU. 
Кеш; V. v; a, SUE 1960/61 - eus 5 ^u 34722 8363 
"ENS ae 1959/60 E ah 2 э» 31754 17330 
n 1958/59 ae wee E 28923 16150 
sS д sett 1957/58 317 1992 8 22589 14651 
Teacher "Teacher training schools, public. . 
training а ОРУСУ У" Е 1961/62 6 ate © 1736 907 - 
NEL 1 1960/61 6 zs on ы 1675 921 
e . 1959/60 6 ae А s 1366 108 
» . . 3 1958/59 6 BE cuc S44 1 242 613 
» A ta Ee: de 1957/58 6 58 < v 1075 478 
Higher! 
University University of Algiers , . . . . . 1961/62 1 “2 Я Я 
апі University Centre of Oran 1961/62 1 36 5n 5 
uivalent University Centre of Constantine 1961/62 1 35 56 ^ e ad 
ee- Ton аА 1961/62 3. 513 а А 1309 2622 
granting) 5j WS 1960/61 1 416 E 1248 2304 
^ NUI ae 1959/60. 1 "E ‘ 6 553 2131 
^ . 1958/59 1 Sis б 5454 1787 
EI CE айы. UR le Cp Si" en ER 1957/58 H 244 4815 1480 
Non- Industrial Institute of the Maison-Carrée 1961/62 1 ca da: Sen ese à T 
university Higher College of Commerce. . . . 1961/62 H m a Vis 3$ 0 vn. EN 
National College of Agriculture . . , 1961/62 1 so eH ae Е . 
Higher College of African Agriculture , 1961/62 4 ste T Fre s 
ма, a IO oe У IRR 1961/62 Pto m tte be 
ы sop es We 4 1960/61 4 Aan 
MS. x и & vo 1959/60 4 Gem 
Bt . 1958/59 4 5 1 а sists ? 
ы CMS с 1957/58 4 “> ЕР ae 


1. Public schools only. 


2. Including teachers in pre-primary education and cours com- 


plémentaires. 
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3. Full-time only. 
4, Not including the Higher Institute of Islamic Studies. 


ANDORRA 


4. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at Av Average Noshbee of 
year dogroe granting institutions!  — non-university institutions total ent total population ээде рев 
beginning = = (000) бооч) populos 
ег cent Per cent 
Total = Total Еш 
1930 2013 21 o 
1931 2 200 23 M 
1932 2622 22 уч 12 6553 38 
1933 2659 21 ade 
1934 2553 22 nis 
1935 2258 24 et 
1936 2103 24 "m 
1937 2224 25 ma 12 7235 30 
1938 x. gie г 
1939 1866 36 
1940 3113 28 ne 
1941 3879 28 Th 
1942 3212 34 Va 4 7717 48 
1943 3416 47 REA 
1944 4128 Ш ху 
1945 4 978 30 А 
1946 4702 31 146 
1947 4 558 28 123 5 8 391 55 
1948 4115 29 118 
1949 4449 30 149 
1950 4346 3 166 
1951 4913 32 187 
1952 5418 34 304 5 9124 58 
1953 5149 32 329 
1954 5172 34 292 
1955 5 198 32 267 
1956 4 700 32 238 
1957 4815 31 301 6 10 228 55 
1958 5 454 33 313 
1959 6553 33 386 
ee eee аразда TEE тиити. 


l. University of Algiers: from 1930 to 1939, regular students only; beginning 1940, all students enrolled. 


The Valleys of Andorra form an independent State in the 
Pyrenees, the political status of which is regulated by 
agreements going back to mediaeval times. Andorra is 
placed under the joint suzerainty of the President of the 
French Republic and the Bishop of Urgel in Spain, the 
two Co-Princes being represented in Andorra by the Viguier 
de France and the Viguier Episcopal. 


ANDORRA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The heads of Andorran families have a choice between 
various forms of education for their children: education 
at home, at a private school, in one of the French or Spanish 
schools created in Andorra at the instance of the Co-Princes, 
or at schools outside Andorra. 
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The French schools operate in accordance with the 
French school system in every way. For questions of 
inspection and administration they come under the inspec- 
torate of primary schools at Prades (in the département 
of Pyrénées Orientales), and under the académie (education 
authority) of Pyrénées Orientales. In this respect the 
Andorran valleys are considered not as foreign territory 
but as a French educational district. 

The French educational system provides nursery schools 
and infant classes which admit children aged 3 to 4 years. 
The primary classes, usually co-educational, cater for 
children between the ages of 8 and 14, For children educa- 
ted in the French system there is a lower general secondary 
school (collége d’enseignement général) at Andorra la Vieja 
which offers a four-year course leading to the lower secon- 
dary certificate (brevet d’études du premier cycle). Andorran 
pupils may complete their secondary studies in lycées 
and other French secondary schools (usually in Prades and 
Perpignan), and a number of scholarships are made 
available to them. 

The Spanish educational system has separate schools 
for boys and girls which follow the same curricula as schools 
in Spain. There are secondary classes in Andorra la Vieja 
covering the four years of the lower secondary cycle. 
Secondary education for Andorran children enrolled in 
the Spanish system is also provided in the school at Seo 
de Urgel, just over six miles across the Spanish frontier. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in Andorra 
and pupils who wish to pursue their studies at higher level 
go abroad, usually either to France or Spain. In both 
countries all institutions of higher education are open to 
Andorran students on exactly the same basis as to students 
of the country. In Spain, for example, not only is an 
Andorran student entitled to enrol at any Spanish insti- 
tution of higher education in exactly the same way as a 
Spanish student, but he also enjoys all the advantages 
accorded to Spanish students by the Spanish laws con- 
cerning student welfare, for example, educational insurance, 
scholarships, study and travel grants, boarding facilities, 
etc. In addition, the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
awards special scholarships to gifted Andorran students, 
and similar scholarships are awarded by the General 
Council of the Valleys in Andorra. Andorran holders of 
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Spanish degrees and diplomas are entitled to practise 
the corresponding profession both in Andorra and in Spain. 
They may also even be appointed to official technical 
posts open to established members of the Spanish Civil 
Service and enjoy all the rights attaching thereto, while 
retaining their Andorran nationality. 

In the same way Andorran students who choose to 
pursue their higher studies in France have exactly the 
same rights and privileges as French students, and, on 
completion of their studies, the same right to exercise 
their professions in France as French-born students. 


[Text prepared by the Inspeccion de Escuelas Espagnolas 
en Andorra, Lerida and the Ministère de l'Éducation 
Nationale, Paris.] 


STATISTICS 


Source. France. Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 9,000. 

Area: 175 square miles; 453 square kilometres. 

Population density: 51 per square mile; 20 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 French franc = 0.203 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in French francs) 


Distribution of expenditure by 


French Government to French schools сыа 

Totaly.” 2 245-2 ЕБ: LE e. 85214145 
Primary education . 212 604 52 
Secondary education 19 536 93 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61" 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Number E У 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions I = 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public , . . . + 
LU eA EL pec got delay E 19 4 834 = 
ees 4 Е | 1960/61 19 680 = 
posee ^ Rc 1959/60 18 í 621 — 
e ааа аса: 1958/59 18 034 em 
a ee e ad | 395108 11 653 : = 
Secondary 
General ELSE school, public. . . . . 
To! ТРЕ sh itn 1961/62 1 6 3 89 39 
” . adds n 1960/61 H 6 3 89 Al 
Piet pide e verme t s . | 1959/60 1 6 2 88 38 
» Da EG 1958/59 m 4 3 10 33 
^ . . Wess 1957/58 1 2 2 it 56 29 


1. French schools only. No information is available on Spanish schools 
for the years considered here but in 1962/63 there were 26 primary 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in the Republic of Argentina is organized in 
three cycles. The seven-year primary school is followed 
by five years of secondary (medio) education leading up 
to the bachillerato or secondary school leaving certificate. 
The third cycle takes in university studies, secondary and 
specialized teacher training, and various branches of higher 
technological, artistic and professional education. 

The organization of the institutions of education rests 
with a wide variety of public authorities, and in some 
instances depends upon private initiative, supervised by 
those authorities. Primary education is provided in natio- 
nal, provincial, municipal and private schools, and secon- 
dary education in the colegios and liceos, teacher training 
schools, and various technical and vocational schools, some 
provided by the State and others run by private bodies. 
A fairly large number of secondary schools are run by the 
provincial authorities and higher education of various types 
is also provided by provincial and private bodies as well 
as by the State. The official institutions cater for 68 per 
cent of pupils at pre-primary level, 89 per cent at primary 
level, 57 per cent of secondary school pupils, 80 per cent of 
students in institutions of higher education other than 
universities and 97 per cent of university students. Enrol- 
ment figures at all levels represent some 20 per cent of 
the total population of the country. 


schools with 765 (F. 365) pupils and a secondary school with 67 
students, 
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The basis of the educational system is laid down in the 
National Constitution adopted in 1853, and in the pro- 
vincial constitutions. The National Constitution declares 
that all inhabitants of the country, whether nationals or 
foreigners (Article 20), shall be free ‘to teach and learn’ 
(Article 14), and that it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to encourage the immigration of those who intend 
‘to teach the sciences and arts’ (Article 25). It empowers 
the National Congress to lay down curricula for general 
and university education (Article 67). 

These special provisions must be considered in conjunc- 
tion with other principles of the Constitution, such as those 
which provide br freedom of religion and equality before 
the law, and those which provide for freedom of education 
and equality of opportunity for learning and teaching. 
The absence of racial or linguistic problems and the strong 
sense of national unity justify the assertion that there is 
no discrimination of any kind in education. 

The principles of the Constitution, which are necessarily 
wide and general, have been supplemented by national 
laws and decrees and by provincial legislative enactments. 

By the terms of the Constitution, primary education 
is to be provided and organized by the provincial autho- 
rities in their own territory. Each provincial government 
has ministries and other educational bodies for this pur- 
pose. After the Federation was established with Buenos 
Aires as the capital, a law was passed (No. 1420 of 1884), 
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setting up the National Council of Education as an auto- 
nomous body. This council is in charge of the schools in 
Buenos Aires itself, and of those opened by the State 
in the provinces where local resources are inadequate 
(Law No. 4874 of 1905). The same law declares that under 
the national system ‘primary education shall be compul- 
sory, free, graduated, and given in a manner consonant 
with the principles of hygiene’. There are also some muni- 
cipal and other (national or provincial) schools providing 
special forms of primary education. The numerous private 
schools are subject to the supervision of the National 
Council of Education or of the provincial governments, 
according to their location. They are not required to 
provide free education, but many do so, in return for a 
State subsidy. 

Secondary education is provided in national or private 
schools, and there are also a number of secondary-level 
establishments attached to the national and provincial 
universities. The Ministry of Education runs the great 
majority of official secondary schools within the national 
system and also supervises the private schools at that 
level. The Ministry has under it: (а) the General Directorate 
of Secondary Education, Teacher Training, Special and 
Higher Education, which is responsible for the national 
colegios (for boys or co-educational), the girls’ liceos, the 
primary teacher training schools and the commercial 
schools; (b) the General Directorate of Art Education, 
which has schools for the plastic arts, drama, music, dance 
and ceramics; (c) the National Council of Technical Edu- 
cation, which runs the national technical schools, the 
itinerant mono-technical, rural, and domestic cultural 
extension schools, and the vocational training schools for 
girls; (d) the National Directorate of School Health, which, 
in addition to its own particular functions, runs institutions 
providing special types of education; (e) the General 
Directorate of Physical Education; and (f) the National 
Private Education Service. This last body is responsible 
for supervision of the private educational institutions 
working within the national system, as well as of those 
in the provinces. Private schools are governed by Law No. 
934 of 1878, and Law No. 13047 of 1947, which lay down 
rules for their administration and teaching, systems of 
promotion, etc., and place them under the control of the 
authorities. In theory, these private schools are required 
to follow the same curricula as the State schools but there 
is at present a tendency to diversify their curricula and 
to allow them to adopt new methods. The majority of 
private primary and secondary schools are Roman Catholic, 
but some belong to other religious bodies and a few are 
non-denominational. Some secondary institutions are run 
by other ministries; these include the military liceos, the 
naval liceo, etc. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 157. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The institutions providing higher education fall into the 
following three categories: (a) national and private uni- 


versities; (b) non-university institutions providing higher 
artistic, technological or professional education; and (c) 
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institutions training secondary school and technical school 
teachers and physical education and specialist teachers, 


Universities. The first university to open in what is now 
the territory of Argentina was that of Córdoba, founded 
in 1613 by the Jesuits, who directed it until 1808. In 1800 
the institution was raised to the status of a major univer- 
sity with the title of the Royal University of San Carlos 
where theology, arts subjects and law were taught. The 
university at Córdoba was nationalized in 1854; in 1863 
the Faculty of Theology was closed, and a faculty of mathe- 
matics and philosophy created; a faculty of medicine was 
opened in 1877, and other faculties added later. 

Various branches of higher education began to be orga- 
nized in Buenos Aires at the end of the period of Spanish 
rule. À university was projected, but plans went no further 
than the foundation of a secondary-level college (the Real 
Convictorio Carolino, 1783) which taught theology, philo- 
sophy and grammar; and the Conciliar Seminar, founded 
in 1806 to teach theology and canon law. Medicine also 
began to be taught in 1801, and in 1814 the Academy of 
Jurisprudence was established to train lawyers. The 
University of Buenos Aires was founded in 1821 as a 
provineial institution. It acquired national status when 
Buenos Aires was chosen as the federal capital in 1880. 
This university was originally divided into four departments 
(sacred studies, jurisprudence, medicine and mathematics), 
but in 1874 the Department of Sacred Studies was closed 
and the others became faculties. Further faculties were 
added later, up to the present number of ten. 

Both these universities, Córdoba and Buenos Aires, are 
governed by their own statutes or regulations, approved 
by the State, and by special regulations sanctioned by 
the provincial governments. The first Organic Law was 
promulgated by the National Congress in 1885 (Law 
No. 1597, known as the Avellaneda Law); it conferred a 
measure of independence upon the two universities, under 
the over-all supervision of the State. Each institution was 
placed in charge of a rector (elected by the university 
assembly), and of a higher council, responsible for drafting 
the general internal regulations and arbitrating in disputes. 
The higher council was composed of the deans of the 
respective faculties, and of delegates appointed by the 
faculties themselves. The faculty councils consisted of 
the dean and a maximum of fifteen members, and together 
made up the university assembly. Chairs were filled by 
submitting a choice of three names to the Government. 
Each university was to draft its own statutes which re- 
quired the Government's approval. 

This system remained in force, with a few variations, 
until 1947 when Law No. 13031 was passed to define the 
university system; it laid down very detailed rules for the 
universities and brought them under more strict super- 
vision of the National Government. Under this system 
the rector of each university was appointed by the Govern- 
ment, as were the titular professors, and the students’ 
representatives were banished from the councils. Law 
No. 14297, promulgated at the end of 1953, made slight 
but not fundamental changes. This system was repealed 
at the end of 1955, and the universities were reorganized 
on entirely different lines, as described below. 

The University of Santa Fé, founded in 1889 in the 
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pom of the same name, was nationalized in 1919 by 
aw No. 10861, which changed its name to Universidad 
Nacional del Litoral and established faculties in the towns 
of Santa Fé, Rosario, Paraná and Corrientes; the National 
University of La Plata was founded in 1905, under an 
но concluded between the nation and the province 
of Buenos Aires; the University of Tucumán came into 
existence in 1914 as a provincial institution, and was 
subsequently nationalized; and the University of Cuyo was 
founded in' 1939 by amalgamating several institutions 
already functioning in the towns of Mendoza, San Juan 
and San Luis. The youngest national universities are the 
Universidades Nacionales del Sur (at Bahía Blanca) and 
del Nordeste (with institutes at Corrientes and Resis- 
tencia) which were established in 1956. 

There are now only two provincial universities, that 
of La Pampa, founded in 1958 at Santa Rosa, and that 
of Mar del Plata, founded in 1961. 

Law No. 14557 passed in 1958 to authorize the estab- 
lishment of private universities, subject to conditions 
which are indicated below, enabled oflicial recognition to 
be granted to several such institutions which had been 
created not long before, as well as to those which came 
into existence later. 

The first of these was the Catholic University of Cór- 
doba (1956), a Jesuit foundation; immediately afterwards 
(1957) the same Order founded the University of Salvador, 
at Buenos Aires; next, in 1958, the Argentine Episcopate 
founded the Catholic University of Argentina, Santa Marfa 
de los Buenos Aires, which has its headquarters at Buenos 
Aires, with several faculties in the interior of the country. 
Later foundations are the Catholic University of Santa Fé 
(1960) and the Buenos Aires Institute of Technology (1960), 
set up to teach the various branches of engineering, while 
the Museo Social Argentino was granted recognition as a 
private university in 1961. 

All the above institutions have been recognized and 
registered by governmental decrees, in accordance with 
the laws in force. Further university institutions, at Men- 
doza, Mar del Plata, Morón and Comodoro Rivadavia, 
are now being organized with a view to official recognition. 


Teacher training institutions. Separate trainin facilities 
for secondary school teachers were first provi ed at the 
end of the last century. In 1880 a new syllabus was drawn 
up for the teacher training school at Paraná, which then 
became a training college for secondary school teachers. 
In 1919 the Act establishing the Universidad Nacional 
del Litoral attached the Paraná School to the new univer- 
sity, where it served until 1931 as the basis of the Faculty 
of Economies and Education. In that year the National 
Executive terminated its agreement with the university, 
and the teacher training йе was again placed under the 
authority of the National Minist of Education and 
Justice. In 1933, a Government decree transformed it 
into the Instituto Nacional del Profesorado and there are 
now similar institutions at Catamaroa, Concordia and 
San Juan. 

Courses for secondary school teachers were also started 
in the national teacher training schools, such as those 
now provided in the federal capital at teacher training 
schools Nos. 1, 2 and 6; at the teacher training schools 


at Pehuajé, Azul and Lincoln in the province of Buenos 
Aires; at the teacher training school in the capital city 
of the province of Córdoba; and at Bell-Ville; at the 
teacher training school at Concepción del Uruguay in the 
province of Entre Rios; at teacher training school No. 1, 
Rosario in the province of Santa Fé; at the teacher 
training school in the capital city of the province of 
Santiago del Estero; and in the provinces of Jujuy and 
La Rioja. 

Decree No. 3911 of 1953 laid down that the Institutos 
Nacionales del Profesorado Secundario and the secondary 
school teachers’ courses in the Escuelas Normales de 
Profesores and in the National Institute of Modern Lan- 
guages, should teach the same syllabus and all offer a 
four-year course of study. 

The provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fé and Mendoza 
have institutes of physical education at higher level, and 
the federal capital has post-secondary training courses 
for nursery school teachers and an institute o physical 
education. 

There are also higher institutions which train teachers 
at secondary level for the different branches of art edu- 
cation, such as the National School of Dance in the 
federal capital, the school of fine arts at Salta and the 
training institute for teachers of the plastic arts, at 
La Rioja. 

The National Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
National School for Teachers of the Blind function under 
the auspices of the National Directorate of School Health, 
while the Higher Teacher Training Institute for Specialized 
Education is responsible to the Ministry of Education of 
the province of Buenos Aires. 

In the private sphere a training college for secondary 
school teacher training has been set up under the Higher 
Council for Catholic Education and there are two institutes 
of higher religious culture (seminarios mayores). 

The national universities also provide professional train- 
ing courses for secondary school teachers: the Universidad 
Nacional del Nordeste has a higher secondary school 
teacher training institute at Corrientes; the Universidad 
Nacional del Litoral has an Instituto del Profesorado 
Básico, situated at Santa Fé; and the Universidad 
Nacional de Cuyo has a training school for arts teachers, 
at Mendoza. 


Legislation 


The present legal status of the national universities is 
determined by Deeree-Law 6403 of 1955, and subsequent 
amendments thereto (Decree-Laws 10775 of 1956, 8780 
and 15677, both of 1957). 

The first of these made a fundamental change in the uni- 
versity system of Argentina by declaring these institutions 
autonomous, stating that ‘they shall be organized and 
developed within the legal system of self-government’ and 
‘shall be in full control of their studies and of the manage- 
ment of their property... in conformity with statutes 
which each shall draw up for itself’. The same decree 
made the universities independent of the Executive in 
every respect, whether in regard to the appointment of 
their rectors or to the recruitment of professors. Lastly, 
it re-introduced student representation on the faculty 
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councils and the higher council, and stipulated, for the 
first time, that the graduates of each faculty should also 
be represented. 

Under this system, each university is administered by 
a rector elected by the university assembly, consisting 
of the members of the university council and the faculty 
councils, The rector is assisted by the higher council, 
which consists of the deans of the faculties and represen- 
tatives of the professors, graduates and students, in a 
proportion determined by each university for itself, though 
it must be such as to ensure that ‘the representatives 
of the professorial board’ will have their full share of 
responsibility in the government of the university. The 
faculties, in their turn, are administered by a dean elected 
from among the titular and assistant professors, and a 
council composed of representatives of the graduates and 
students. Each university has adopted its own statutes, 
which define the functions of the different university 
bodies, the procedure for recruiting professors, their cate- 
gories, duties, etc. 

The private universities are governed by Law 14557 
(1958) and the decrees relating thereto (Nos. 1404 of 1959, 
and 631 of 1962). This law declares that ‘universities 
authorized to grant academic degrees and diplomas may 
be established by private initiative’, but permission to 


practise any profession which is subject to regulation or 
requires State authorization must be secured from the 
Government, applicants being required to pass an exami- 
nation by an officially appointed board of examiners. The 
private universities must obtain recognition by the State 
which must also approve their statutes, curricula and sylla- 
buses and they are subject to State supervision. A General 
Inspectorate of Private University Education, attached 
to the National Ministry of Education, was set up in 1959 
(Decree No. 1404) to register, supervise and approve these 
institutions. 

Allinstitutions providing technical education come under 
the supervision of an independent body, the National 
Council for Technical Education. This was set up by Law 
15240 (1959) and consists of a chairman, who is a technical 
education expert, and seven members: three teachers of 
technical subjects, three members representing and ap- 
pointed by employers’ associations, and one representative 
of the recognized trade union. 

The General Directorate of Art Education in the Minis- 
try of Education and Justice controls various institu- 
tions at university level; these are classified in conformity 
with the organic regulations on the subject, laid down in 


Decree No. 16676 of 15 December 1959. 


GLOSSARY 


agronomia y veterinaria: agronomy and 
veterinary science. 
ciencias económicas y administración de 


empresas: economics and business 
management. 

ciencias exactas y naturales: natural sci- 
ences. 


ciencias médicas: medical sciences. 
colegio nacional y liceo: general secondary 
school for boys and general secondary 
school for girls. 
conservatorio de música: conservatory of 
music. 
derecho y ciencias sociales: law and social 
sciences. 
escuela agraria: vocational school of agri- 
culture. 
escuela asistencial: vocational and teacher 
training school of social welfare. 
escuela de arte dramático: vocational and 
teacher training school of drama. 
escuela de bellas artes: vocational and 
teacher training school of fine arts. 
escuela de bibliotecología: vocational and 
teacher training school of librarian- 
ship. 
escuela de cerámica: vocational and teacher 
training school for ceramics. 
escuela de comercio: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 
escuela de danzas: vocational and teacher 
training school of classical and national 
dancing. 
escuela industrial (mujeres): girls’ voca- 
tional training school for industrial 
trades. 
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escuela industrial (varones) : boys’ vocatio- 
nal training school for industrial trades, 

escuela normal: teacher training school. 

escuela primaria: primary school. 

escuela profesional (mujeres): vocational 
training schoolfor womens' occupations, 

escuela superior de lenguas: Institute of 
languages (higher vocational and teacher 
training). 

farmacia y bioquímica: pharmacy and bio- 
chemistry. 

filosofía y letras: philosophy and letters. 

ingeniería y arquitectura: engineering and 
architecture. 

instituto de educación física: specialized 
training college for physical education. 

instituto del profesorado secundario: train- 
ing college for secondary school 
teachers. 

odontología: dentistry. 

profesorado: teacher training course: 
artes plásticas: plastic arts. 
artes visuales: visual arts. 
danzas clásicas: classical dancing. 
danzas folklóricas: national dancing. 
deficientes físicos y psíquicos: physically 

and mentally handicapped. 

economía doméstica: domestic science. 
jardín de infantes: kindergarten. 
lenguas: languages. 
música: music. 

técnico superior: higher technological train- 
ing. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A University faculties, institutes 
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Diploma o certificado 

Examen de ingreso (entrance exami- 
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Maestro nacional de artes visuales 
(teacher of visual arts) 
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Policy and administration 


External. The national universities are self-governing; they 
have legal personality, and can act without State inter- 
vention in all matters affecting their organization and 
functioning. Their powers to set curricula, appoint pro- 
fessors and award degrees and diplomas are all integral 
aspects of this autonomy, and are defined in the statutes 
drafted by each university ‘in a manner befitting its 
traditions and the requirements of the district it is to 
serve’ (Article 1 of Decree 6403). 

An inter-university council, composed of the university 
rectors, studies requirements with regard to finance and 
building (Decree-Law 7361 of 1957); the rectors also meet 
periodically to consider problems common to all the 
universities. There are no bodies outside the universities 
with power to influence either their policy or their admi- 
nistration, but suggestions made by the secondary school 
authorities and cultural organizations are often taken 
into account. 

To encourage research, the National Government set 
up a National Council for Scientific and Technical Research, 
under Decree-Law 1291 (1958). This is an independent 
body, responsible for ‘co-ordinating and guiding research 
in the field of pure and applied science’. This new body 
has power to create or subsidize any type of institution 
concerned with work of this nature, and also assists 
individuals who wish to devote themselves entirely to 
scientific work. 

The private universities also enjoy administrative, edu- 
cational and financial autonomy, but must submit their 
statutes and curricula to the National Ministry of Edu- 
cation, which has power both to grant them official re- 
cognition and to withdraw it. 


Internal. The government of the university rests with 
the rector and the higher council. In the national univer- 
sities the rector is elected by the university assembly 
(asamblea universitaria), and in the private universities 
by the method laid down in their respective statutes. 
At the head of the Universidad Católica Argentina is 
the Grand Chancellor, an office filled by the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires. The university assembly has 
power to elect, suspend and dismiss the rector or to accept 
his resignation, to amend the statutes, and to decile 
upon the creation or closing down of faculties. 

In the national universities, the higher council, of 
which the rector is chairman, is composed of the deans 
of the faculties, together with representatives of the 
professors, graduates and students. In the private univer- 
sities, it consists of the rector, the deans and other pro- 
fessors. In all universities the higher council is the con- 
trolling legislative and administrative body, and has the 
final word in the appointment of professors. The rector 
is the executive head of the university and is responsible 
for its general policy and administration. 

The faculties are administrative, teaching, and research 
bodies, which function under the general supervision of 
the higher council but have certain powers of their own. 
They are divided into departments, schools or institutes, 
according to circumstances, though the term ‘institute’ 
is usually reserved for bodies primarily concerned with 
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research. Each faculty is directed by a dean and a council, 
In the national universities the faculty council is composed 
of representatives of the professors, graduates and students, 
and elects the dean. In the private universities the dean 
is elected by the professorial board, which also appoints 
the members of the faculty council and its representatives 
on the higher council. 


Finance 


The financial independence of the national universities 
is a recent development. Decree-Law 7361 of 1957 trans- 
ferred to them all the national property habitually allocated 
to their maintenance. It also provided for the constitution 
of a ‘university fund’ built up from investment surpluses 
and from contributions, grants, receipts and dues not 
originating with the National Government and to be 
used for building premises, providing scholarships, pur- 
chasing equipment, etc. 

The same Decree-Law declared that the resources of 
the national universities should consist of the nation’s 
contribution (never to be reduced) together with any 
other grants and income received. The budgets of the 
individual universities are considered annually by the 
inter-university council—composed of the rectors—and 
then submitted to the National Executive, which has 
power to fix a ceiling figure of expenditure for the whole 
group of universities. These budgets are subsequently 
approved by Congress, and the National Exchequer super- 
vises the resultant expenditure. 

By the terms of Law 14557, the private universities 
receive no financial aid from the State, and their budgets 
must therefore be covered by assistance from the bodies 
which set them up and from other institutions and private 
individuals, in the form of gifts, grants, contributions 
for special purposes, and teaching subsidies. As the private 
universities are required to acquire legal personality, 
they must submit an annual profit and loss account to 
the appropriate public authority and ‘declare the source 
of their funds’ (Decree No. 1404 of 1959). 

The State-run non-university institutions providing 
higher education are financed from the regular budget. 
Those of a private character have their own funds and 
are not subject to State supervision. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The universities are usually organized in faculties, which 
in turn set up departments, schools and institutes. 


Admission of students. Applicants must show that they 
have completed the full secondary school course, and in 
some cases must take an examination in certain subjects. 
Except in some of the private universities there is no 
limitation on the number of entrants. Some faculties offer 
preparatory courses. 


Range of studies. As Argentina has twenty-two universities 
(nine national, two provincial and eleven private, six of 
the latter being officially recognized), it is impossible to 
describe here the range of studies provided in each, the 


length of courses and the degrees to which they lead. 
Since the system is similar in nearly all universities, the 
courses offered in several of the ten faculties of the National 
University of Buenos Aires will be described as an example. 

The Faculty of Law and Social Sciences offers a five-year 
course leading to qualification as a barrister, notary (four- 
year course), solicitor (three-year course), and welfare 
officer (three-year course). It confers the professional titles 
of barrister (abogado), clerk of court (escribano), solicitor 
(procurador), welfare officer (asistente. sociale) and the 
кй of doctor of law and social science. 

The Faculty of Economics provides training for students 
who wish to take up careers in accountancy, administra- 
tion, and the consular service, or work as actuaries, public 
translators, or qc scribes (caligrafo público). It confers 
the professional title of chartered accountant (contador 
público), the licenciatura in political economy and in admi- 
nistration and the doctor's degree in economics (political 
economy) or administration. The length of the study 
period varies according to the course followed. 

The Faculty of Philosophy and Letters provides degree 
courses in philosophy, literature, history, geography, socio- 
logy, anthropology, education and peyehology, ng awards 
the licenciatura in all these subjects after a five-year 
course of study. It confers the professional title of profesor 
de ensefianza secundaria, no especial in any of them 
except anthropology, and the doctor's degree in philo- 
sophy and letters, in sociology and in psychology. It also 
offers a four-year special course leading to the profes- 
sional title of museum technician, and a three-year course 
for university librarians. Candidates for the profesorado 
must not only obtain the licenciatura, but must also 
submit papers on educational subjects and follow a prac- 
tical course. Candidates for the doctor's degree must 
already possess the licenciatura and must submit a thesis, 

The facul of Medicine offers a seven-year course 
leading to qualification as medical practitioner and doctor 
of medicine, a four-year course leading to qualification as 
physiotherapist, three-year courses leading to qualification 
as social hygiene visitor, welfare officer and midwife, and 
a two-year course leading to a certificate in phono- 
audiology. 

'The Faculty of Physical and Natural Sciences provides 
courses leading to the licenciatura in chemistry, physies, 
mathematics, geology, biology-zoology and botany, and 
meteorology. It offers studies leading to the doctorate 
in the same subjects; candidates for the doctorate must 
already hold the licenciatura and must submit a thesis. 
Attendance is caleulated in class periods per subject. 


Intra-mural teaching. In the University of Buenos Aires 
cach faculty sets its own opening and closing dates within 
the academic year which normally runs from March to 
November. Admissions may be advanced to February, and 
examinations may last until December. 

At most of the national universities attendance at 
seminars, practical exercises, laboratory work, ete., is 
compulsory. Students are ired to attend lectures in 
those courses in which their progress is evaluated by perio- 
dical tests. 

'There is a growing tendency to adopt the seminar or 
symposium as chief method of instruction. Each 
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individual faculty makes provision for seminars, practical 
exercises, laboratory work, hospital work, etc., аз appro- 

riate, Internal (class) tests are held in certain courses, 
Students are normally required to sit for an examination 
in each separate subject, in the order decided by each 
faculty. There are no final examinations for degrees, No 
extra-mural courses are available. 


Requirements for certain awards, Опе of the courses in 

the Higher School of Languages at the National University 

of Cérdoba leads to qualification as a teacher of English. 

The five-year curriculum is as follows (the figures in 

parentheses indicate the number of hours per week spent 

on each subject): 

First year. Language practice I (12); phonetics I (4); 
Spanish (3). 

Second year. Language practice II (11); grammar I (3); 
Spanish II (3). 

Third year. Lan e practice III (10); English culture I 
(4); eae, Spanish III (3). 

Fourth year. Language practice IV (8); composition (3); 
English culture IL (4); English literature ү (5). 

Fifth year. English literature II (7); North American 
culture and literature (5); pedagogics and methodology 
(5); history of the English language (3). 


The following are the compulsory subject requirements 
for students working for a p ud degree in the Faculty 
of Science at Buenos Aires шүү: mathematics 
(analysis I, algebra, geometry); general and inorganic 
chemistry; laboratory work 1; physics I (mechanics, 
acoustics and heat); mathematics к Il, theory of 
probability and — physics II (optics and thermo- 
dynamics); physics ILI (electricity and magnetism); mathe- 
matics (analysis III); modern physics, introduction to 
theoretical physics (analytical mechanics, the mechanics 
of flexible bodies, and statics); laboratory work II; mathe- 
matics (analysis Lgs theoretical physics I (electromagne- 
tism); theoretical physics II (quantum mechanics), statis- 
tical mechanics ы айына a nuclear physics, 
electronics. 


The following are the subject ments for the law 
degree awarded by the Faculty of Law and Social Sciences 
at the Universidad Nacional del Litoral: 

First year. Introduction to law, Roman law, civil law I, 
constitutional history. 

Second year. Civil law II, criminal law I, constitutional 
law, political economy. 

Third year. Civil law ЙІ, criminal law II, commercial 
law I, finance, public international law. 

Fourth year. Civil law IV, commercial law 11, agrarian 
law, mining law and the law relating to the use of 
sources of energy, procedural law I. 

Fifth year. Civil law V, procedural law II, administrative 
aw, labour and social security laws, maritime law. 

Sixth year. Philosophy of law, political law, sociology, 
private international law. 


For a degree in medicine, the syllabus of the Faculty of 
Medicine in Buenos Aires University comprises the follow- 
ing subjects: 
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First year. Anatomy, histology and embryology. 

Second year. Human physiology, biochemistry, biophysics. 

Third year. Pathological anatomy and physiology, micro- 
biology and parasitology, semiology and clinical pro- 
paedeuties, radiology. 

Fourth year. General and medical pathology, surgical patho- 
logy and semiology, pharmacology, clinical neurology, 
ophthalmology, otorhinolaryngology. 

Fifth year. Clinical medicine I, clinical surgery I, gynaeco- 
logy, urology, dermatology. 

Sixth year. Paediatrics and child welfare, infectious dis- 
eases, obstetrics, clinical medicine II, pathology and 
clinical aspects of nutrition, forensic medicine, clinical 
surgery II, psychiatry, hygiene. 


Research 


All the universities provide research facilities for staff, 
students and graduates. Research is carried on in all 
faculties and also in special institutes. Assistance is given 
by the National Council for Scientific and Technical 
Research and, in some cases, by outside bodies. 


Staff 


Chairs are held by the titular professors (profesores titu- 
lados), assisted by associate professors (profesores asociados), 
lecturers (profesores adjuntos), demonstrators, and leaders 
of seminars. 

Teaching staff may be recruited either on the basis 
of their academic record or performance in a competitive 
examination. Some academic staff members work on a 
full-time basis; those who do not are free to accept other, 
similar, paid employment. They may also undertake private 
research, publish the results, etc. Salaries are laid down 
in the Teachers' Statute, and contributions are paid into 
the National Civil Pensions Fund. 


Student life and welfare 


No fees are charged in the national universities but students 
must pay for their own maintenance. The universities 
award scholarships to students in need of financial assis- 
tance, and some also make ‘honour loans’ (préstamos de 
honor). The private universities charge annual and, in 
some cases, monthly fees, the amount of which varies, 
up to a total of 1,500 pesos per term. Some scholarships 
exempt the student from paying fees or reduce their 
amount or provide him with materials and textbooks. 

The students in all the national universities belong to 
student centres and elect their representatives to the 
faculty councils, the higher university council and the 
university assembly. Most of the centres are affiliated 
to a federation. Some of the private universities also have 
centres and federations of students' associations, but the 
students take no part in university government. 

All the national universities are well provided with 
facilities for physical education, and the various sports 
are practised both officially and in clubs and societies. 
Similar organizations exist for social and cultural purposes. 
All provide students’ hostels and canteens and the great 
majority have medical and vocational guidance services. 
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Some provide reception and accommodation services for 
foreign students. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Universidad Tecnologica Nacional admits students 
who have completed their secondary technical studies, 
and has a number of regional faculties in different parts 
of the country. The regional faculty in Buenos Aires 
provides six-year courses in machine construction, elec- 
trical machinery, building construction, textile industries, 
shipbuilding, chemical industries, telecommunications, elec- 
trical installations, and automotive technology, and gra- 
duates are awarded a diploma of factory engineer (ingeniero 
de fábrico) in the trade chosen. Some of these courses and 
certificates are also offered in the regional faculties at 
Avellaneda (province of Buenos Aires), Bahía Blanca 
(province of Buenos Aires), Córdoba, La Plata (province 
of Buenos Aires) Mendoza, Rosario, Santa Fé and 
Tucumán. : 

The Instituto Tecnologico de Buenos Aires, officially 
approved by Decree No. 12742 of 19 August 1960, consists 
of four schools: chemical engineering, industrial engineering, 
electromechanical engineering, and military engineering. 

The Museo Social Argentino, approved by Decree No. 
5199 of 11 July 1961, first began its activities in the field 
of higher education in 1911. It has functioned as a free 
university since 1956. It has three faculties: the Faculty 
of Social Service with schools offering courses in child 
welfare work, psychopedagogics and librarianship; the 
Faculty of Integral Eugenics and Humanism; and the 
Faculty of Journalism and Museology. 

Some of the national and provincial ministries maintain 
higher schools, under the authority of the ministry itself 
or of its secretariat or general directorate, to provide 
vocational training in the subjects with which these 
ministries are concerned. These schools are organized on 
an annual basis and, generally speaking, divide their 
syllabus into the same number of hours per subject as 
the national universities. Their curricula and study-pro- 
grammes are also similar, though adapted to their special 
requirements. Some of them train librarians, others teach 
artistic or commercial subjects or provide health instruction 
or physical education, while yet others deal with economics, 
agriculture, aviation, social welfare, etc. 

There are also various independent institutions, such 
as those concerned with advanced religious studies (the 
seminarios mayores), the School of Journalism, etc. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to some 
courses must have completed the full secondary course 
and must hold the bachillerato or the certificate of a 
secondary-level teacher training school In others they 
may be admitted on completion of the ciclo básico (lower 
secondary cycle), but are required to pass an entrance 
examination. The seminarios mayores admit holders of 
the secondary certificate or that of the seminario menor. 


Range of studies. The technical schools run by the Ministry 
of Social Welfare and Public Health train welfare officers, 


health assistants, psychiatric assistants, phono-audiologists, 
dieticians, social workers and male nurses, physiotherapists, 
anaesthetists, surgical instrument makers, laboratory assis- 
tants, X-ray operators, pharmacists (in the provinces of 
Corrientes, Buenos Aires, Mendoza, Salta, Misiones, 
Neuquén and Santa Fé), dental workers, ete.; the National 
Directorate of School Health, attached to the National 
Ministry of Education and Justice, offers technical courses 
in medical biostatistics and special education for teachers 
at primary level; the National School for Teachers of the 
Blind is attached to the same National Directorate; the 
recently established Experimental Institute for the Study 
of Mongolism offers courses in remedial psychopedagogy ; 
the Civil Aviation School trains air-line pilots, observer- 
meteorologists, clearance officers for aircraft, aircraft 
mechanics (first class), and radio operators. There are also 
fine arts and music schools offering courses in music, 
painting, sculpture and engraving. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year lasts in most 
cases from March to November. "Teaching is given either 
during the day or in the evening, to a total of between 
азар. с, and four hours а day. Students are usually 
required to attend a minimum of 75 per cent of classes, 
There is a regular timetable of lectures and practical 
work, the latter under supervision. The fine arts curri- 
culum, for example, devotes twenty-three hours a week 
to practical work, and two to theory, the distribution 
of the work varying with the nature of the institution 
and subject. Examinations are held at the end of the 
course. Bons institutions grant exemption from exami- 
nations in certain subjects to students who have secured 
high average marks in the end-of-term tests. 


Staff 


Staff members must be either qualified university teachers 
or members of a profession appropriate to the subject 
to be taught (doctor, accountant, lawyer, barrister, engi- 
neer, ete.). They are divided into three categories: titular 
professors, professor in charge of practical work, and 
assistants, They may be reeruited by competitive exami- 
nation or may be directly appointed. Those staff covered 
by the Teachers’ Statute (Law 14473) may accept suitable 
outside employment, 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The National Training Institute for Secondary School 
Teachers (Instituto Nacional del Profesorado Secundario) 
comprises the following sections: philosophy and peda- 
gogics, mathematics and cosmography; physics; chemistry 
FRA commodity quality control; natural sciences; geo- 
aphy; history; civic education; Spanish language and 
iterature; French; English; Italian; teaching practice. 


Admission of students. ca per must possess the secon- 
dary school certificate, hold a health certificate from the 
School Health Directorate and pass an entrance examina- 
tion. Exemption from this last examination is granted 
to graduates of the Institutes Nacionales del Profesorado, 
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the secondary school courses of the Escuelas Normales 
Nacionales, and most graduates from the national univer- 
sities. The first-year classes may admit a maximum of 
thirty students, except the foreign-language sections, which 
must not exceed twenty-five, 


Intra-mural teaching. Classes begin on 1 April and end 
on 15 November. The institute offers four-year courses 
leading to the secondary teacher's diploma in the subject 
жай, Students are required to attend the theoretical 
and practical classes laid down in their curriculum, and 
such events as the authorities of the institute may prescribe. 
Unjustified absence from patriotic commemorations is 
counted double and attributed to whatever subjects 
should have been studied on the date concerned. Any 
student who is absent from more than 25 per cent of 
his classes in one term may be suspended, though this 
margin reg be increased to 35 per cent when absence 
is shown to be due to illness or authorized work. Attendance 
requirements are regarded as not having been fulfilled 
for any subject in which a student fail three times, 
though exemption from this rule may be granted to students 
who require only one more pass in order to complete their 
course. A student who is absent from more than 25 per 
cent but not more than 50 per cent of his classes in one 
four-month period may be reinstated, subject to passing 
an examination in which he must show a general know- 
ledge of the basic subjects dealt with in this period of 
the academic year. 

Instruction is given in both theoretical and practical 
classes, Care is taken to encourage hard work and the 
spirit of inquiry, and to promote the constant and syste- 
matic use of reference works and bibliographies. 

Examinations are held by the professor responsible for 
each subject, assisted by two other professors who teach 
related subjects. There are four series of examinations, 
in March, July, November and December. 


Requirements for certain awards. The Lower-Secondary 
Teacher Training Institute (Instituto del Profesorado 
Basico), attached to the Office of the Rector of the Univer- 
sidad Nacional del Litoral, trains teachers for the lower 
cycle in secondary schools. It offers courses in (a) the 
gs and natural scienees; (b) Spanish and social 
sciences; or (c) student guidance. The courses in physical 
and natural sciences and in Spanish and social sciences 
last four years, and that in сала guidance, three years. 
The general cultural and pedagogic subjects are common 
to all courses. 

The syllabus for the physical and natural sciences 
course is as follows: (a) Cultural section—philosophy; 
history of science; human biology; cultural reading pro- 
gramme; study of the social, economic and cultural 
situation in Argentina; foreign language (French, English or 
German); and phonetic practice. D) rofessional section— 
developmental psychology of the adolescent (with practical 
exercises); statistics; psychological and pedagogic tests; 
theory and practice; pedagogy; general didacties; didactics 
of special subject; observation, short spells of teaching 
practice with criticism of performance; full-time teaching 
pee with criticism of performance; seminars on prob- 
ems of secondary education; educational sociology; 
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trends and problems of present-day education; history 
of education up to the nineteenth century (for female 
students). (c) Scientific section—arithmetic and algebra; 
geometry; trigonometry; botany (with practical exercises) ; 
zoology (with practical exercises); anatomy; physiology; 
hygiene (with practical exercises); physics (with laboratory 
work); chemistry (with laboratory work). 

Each of the three courses leads to the title of profesor 
secundario de ciclo básico in the subjects taken. 


Student life and welfare 


The General Belgrano National Institute of Physical Edu- 
cation may be taken as a typical example. At this institute 
scholarships are available for both Argentine and foreign 
students; all scholarships are residential. 

'The students form centres within the institute, but are 
not affiliated to outside organizations. There are various 
clubs and societies, and the Department of Complemen- 
tary Activities gives guidance concerning extra-curricular 
activities. 

Residential facilities are provided and these form one 
unit from the administrative, educational and disciplinary 
standpoint, operated by the authorities in charge of the 
institute. Internal discipline is maintained by the students 
themselves, as leaders, ‘guards’ and heads of dormitories, 
where one third-year student acts for a week as leader 
(semafia general) and represents the student body in 
dealings with the institute authorities. 

Medical and dental care and physiotherapy are provided 
free, expenses of all kinds being met by the institute. 
Student guidance is undertaken by the psycho-pedagogic 
unit, which applies up-to-date aptitude tests. Various 
kinds of observational tests are made during the period 
of study and their results are compared so that the student's 
progress can be followed throughout his years at the 
institute. 

There are special provisions for the reception, accom- 
modation and maintenance of foreign students. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The present tendency is towards diversification of higher 
education, with a considerable increase in the number 
of institutions providing training at the postgraduate level. 
New courses have been introduced to meet the different 
needs of present-day life, and continuation courses—some 
of them for graduates—have also made their appearance 
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in institutions not primarily concerned with teaching. 
Moreover, the desire to obtain improved qualifications 
by means of higher education is unmistakably growing 
in strength, particularly in connexion with engineering 
and business studies, and has resulted in an extra- 
ordinary increase in the number of university students, 

The enlargement of existing universities, the founding 
of new institutions and faculties, the emergence of private 
universities, the introduction of in-service courses, and 
the study travel undertaken—sometimes privately, some- 
times under official auspices—all bear witness to a wide- 
spread desire to meet the needs of the community. The 
number of those who apply for admission to institutions 
of higher education, and possess the necessary educational 
qualifications, has increased to a point at which it has 
become indispensable to provide more and better facilities 
at this level, such as institutes, research centres, reading- 
rooms, and laboratories, to duplicate certain Chairs, to 
increase the number of professors and the supply of equip- 
ment, and to modernize existing buildings. 

Another promising sign is the growing number of pro- 
fessors who devote themselves entirely to teaching; the 
larger funds allocated to the national universities in the 
last few years have made it possible to introduce the 
full-time system, hitherto virtually unknown in Argentina, 
with great benefit to teaching and research. 

Research is a constant preoccupation shared, moreover, 
by other bodies and now effectively encouraged by the 
National Council for Scientific and Technical Research; 
it is carried out not only in the universities, but also by 
independent bodies and foundations, which receive aid 
from private or official sources. The number of such 
institutions is steadily increasing, and there is a continual 
increase in the contributions received from various sources 
for the promotion of research. 

Lastly, the universities are now strengthening their 
links with foreign centres of learning. The Unión de 
Universidades Latinas which includes most of the univer- 
sities in Argentina and the other countries within the 
cultural orbit of Latin America, holds annual conferences 
and discusses problems of common interest to its members. 
The private Catholic universities now belong to the Orga- 
nización de Universidades Católicas de América Latina 
(ODUCAL), which likewise holds periodical meetings. 
International collaboration is also carried on by means 
of direct contact between certain universities and the 
exchange of professors and students. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Buenos Aires.] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. Argentina. Ministerio de Educacion y Justicia. 
Departamento de Estadistica Educativa. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. International Bureau of Education. Inter- 
national Yearbook of Education, 1961. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 21,079,000. 

Area: 1,072,748 square miles; 2,778,412 square kilometres. 

Population density: 20 per square mile; 8 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 758.31 thousand 


million pesos. 
Official exchange rate (1960): 100 pesos = 1.21 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year pun November. 
E year begins: March (majority); October (southern 
region). 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in million pesos) 
pcm ——-—-——— 
RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount 
Total expenditure ......... 15 106 
Primary education . . . + + + + + + 4 638 
Secondary education . . . + + + + = 5 402 
Higher (university)education . . . . + + 4196 


EUREN ee PDA oed 


2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent. "Teacher education at Other education at. Average Average о: 
ы degree-granting institutions — non-university institutions non-university institutions amem 5 ent | total pim rer qd 
eginning ў Y's) „00 
Per cent Per cent Per cent population 
pur female Теш female Reg female 
1930 19 789 XX 529 19 2334 66 
1931 21 799 d: 490 13 2290 69 
1932 18 828 Sate 557 71 2824 69 24 12 384 196 
1933 22 086 LM 410 68 3050 69 
1934 Я 22 347 ose 540 18 3167 68 
1935 23 551 dod 550 80 2 388 90 
1936 25 403 Pm 590 82 3 057 11 
1937 25 416 rate 745 84 3 095 12 30 13 493 222 
1938 27 231 DU 895 82 3 430 13 
1939 29 121 owe 950 80 3 024 74 
1940 37 586 ze 1009 80 3182 172 
1941 39 595 ARS 1102 79 3 361 71 
1942 42 128 15 1160 18 3 836 172 47 14 643 320 
1943 43 152 15 1181 19 4122 11 
1944 46 620 15 1200 82 4187 14 
1945 4T 381 15 1076 82 4 406 15 
1946 51 886 15 1040 83 4 037 71 
1947 51 272 16 1104 84 3 391 78 59 16 006 371 
1948 56 667 17 1 135 84 3 366 78 
1949 65 272 18 1131 83 3642 72 
1950 79 423 17 1 095 82 4 206 16 
1951 90 004 19 1044 82 4214 16 
1952 96 416 23 1147 86 4538 77 111 18 004 616 
1953 121 419 23 1249 90 4614 16 
1954 139 209 27 1053 93 4 832 16 
1955 144 148 25 873 93 7347 16 
1956 138 888 27 1039 93 9 259 18 
1957 148 188 28 1060 92 10 064 83 156 19 870 181 
1958 142 487 29 1041 90 9971 16 
1959 155 070 28 1087 86 11389 14 
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Level and 


3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 


Academie 


type of Type of institution of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education tutions дын 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary | Kindergartens, public . . . . . 1961 1128 | 3268 3260) .. 62897 31636 ке 
Kindergartens, private . . . . . 1961 517 1 280 1 268 30 071 15 690 — 
Total СС ies 1961 1645 4548 4528 92 968 47 326 — 
» «ж үр A Ж!» 1960 1567 4 393 4312 " 84 525 43 487 — 
ЕСГ 5 Ear 1959 1472 4005 3 979 at 15 824 39 522 — 
Ww. e ШШ . IS 1958 1437 3 686 3 666 74 880 38 611 — 
E Лу аы s s 1957 1235 3511 3 492 67 650 134 800 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961 15951 | 118 788 108 934 . 2542552 1222127 — 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961 1558 13602 11813 ^ 329 268 184 703 — 
Total $e. ce SEM eng 1961 17509 | 132390 120747 ^ 2871820 1406830 — 
DI UNT +», > 1960 11044 | 129 732 117 384 2849071 1402 088 — 
^ D S ay ol се 1959 17199 | 124774 112652 2821341 1385 358 — 
Wo ^a jw wy ce, Fog ЩЙ tre] Се 1958 16987 | 121429 109 093 2774121 1358278 — 
E лаке e SPD DRE 1957 16623 | 116536 104375 2701654 1320108 — 
Meu 
Genera Secondary schools, public . . 3 1961 291 14 998 9115 96 115 36 476 — 
Secondary schools, private , . 5 1961 410 8585 4734 53 782 19 188 — 
ROADIE. Go ox ое 1961 761 23583 13849 d 150 497 55 664 — 
we WES A x LE t FOO A 1960 691 22 753 13 433 > 147 391 55 973 — 
Gs) ode ЛЕ меу 1959 636 21171 12366 * 140 169 51352 — 
mres + ae. ie e 1958 594 19987 11623 eee 134 824 49 000 — 
$1 de a8 Ce SM ТО er rw 1957 559 18962 10970 x 125 914 44 856 — 
Vocational Industrial schools, public. . . . . 1961 400 10 327 1 985 88 522 4 688 -— 
Vocational schools, public . . . . 1961 480 4 230 3 786 61 899 55 208 
Commercial schools, public , . . . 1961 300 13 193 7 454 88 705 37 346 
Agricultural schools, public . . . . 1961 48 464 69 3 804 238 
Art schools, public. . . . . . 1961 51 1322 603 11594 7361 . 
Other schools, public , Sat tery ect 1961 14 628 291 4454 3 329 
Industrial schools, private . . . . 1961 32 510 41 6 099 49 
Vocational schools, private . . . . 1961 31 260 253 1482 1428 
Commercial schools, private. . . . 1961 275 5 309 3168 31 386 13317 
Agricultural schools, private. . . . 1961 6 10 12 396 15 
Art schools, private. . . . . . 1961 5 41 32 271 234 
Other schools, private . . Жай 1961 34 223 21 2 068 1892 
Жаа Са А T i 1961 1742 36577 17713 300680 125 105 
” . IP E de v 1960 16175 38098 17829 289579 119386 
» Sagat Ж 1959 1579 34560 16104 279 837 118 441 
^ 1958 1557 32573 14781 264 406 112 938 
» . 1957 1543 31578 14392 264932 114534 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public, . . 1961 202 10188 7397 79 377 64 155 
training Teacher training schools, private . . 1961 336 7031 6 284 64 739 62 800 
Total . . ЕН Em è 1961 538 17219 13681 144116 126955 
» DEP 03479. ЖЕ n 1960 554 17156 13438 138 184 120 419 
” Red Lit TAN E. 1959 500 15837 12418 130 985 114 403 
” AC fetes Noes edhe er Т 142 1958 437 14 325 11310 121 236 106 065 
” Бўр. 1957 403 13086 10218 a 114511 100435 
Higher University faculties and equivalent 
University institutes, public . . . . . . . 1961 100 5 537 433 | 5537 165 016 48 029 
and Universities, private , . . . . . 1961 46 1185 177 | 1185 5 867 2 940 
uivalent Total, AMT Miran Bite ш 1961 146 6 722 610 | 6722 170 883 50 969 
‘degree- » B ce eet 1960 131 6 049 517 | 6049 168 063 48 270 
granting ) в Ae а 1959 114 4 983 417 | 4983 155 070 42 940 
WM улу ema e b 1958 85 5 091 318 | 5091 142 487 41119 
^ NES oar 1957 88 4 948 431 4 948 148 188 40 836 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public . А 
university Tota Ges sexy ae ke E 1961 15 397 250 397 1551 1327 
Teacher DOS Г . 1960 12 340 172 340 1394 1193 
training D. 6 d 3 4 1959 9 249 149 249 1087 935 
E * b 1958 10 250 148 250 1041 938 
^ . . 4 1957 10 265 163 265 1060 977 
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Teaching staff. Students enrolled 
Level and Academio | Number ER ке ктт 
type of ‘Type of institution year of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education beginning tutions — - — 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
не [cont.] ў 
on- | Higher institutes, public. . . . . 1961 90 2611 1164 | 2611 13511 10572 Б” 
university Higher institutes, private . . . . 1961 32 591 228 591 3 169 2 009 oe 
er Total > , te фы ie 1961 122 3202 1392) 3202 17 280 12 581 ER: 
"EN a o es Mu. 1960 107 2230 920 | 2230 11 339 8642 m 
^ . E TE 15 эү.» 1959 15 1704 687 1704 11 389 8 427 " 
^ . PA G^ s 1958 56 1669 466 | 1669 9971 7 585 5 
” ше 1957 62 1284 488 | 1284 10 064 8 304 
Special! Escuelas diferenciales, public, . . . 1961 109 967 844 Sais 11 009 4231 — 
Escuela domiciliaria, public. . . . 1961 1 69 64 one 261 105 — 
National institutes for deaf-mutes, public 1961 4 152 133 As 310 162 -— 
Schools for the partially deaf, publie. 1961 4 19 17 ES 62 28 — 
Institutes for the handicapped, public . 1961 2 45 43 5 162 69 — 
Schools for the blind, publie , . . . 1961 3 42 30 А 101 54 — 
Rehabilitation schools, private . . . 1961 10 137 132 ü 614 297 — 
Totaly s Vin ee eer 1961 133 1431 1263 1 12579 4952 = 
Pe ee) ТУРТ 1960 118 1204 1070 ў 9 493 3 585 = 
. 1959 23 438 418 1850 169 — 
” E AR 1958 21 410 390 1428 586 — 
LI ED eem v. 1957 19 352 326 1511 605 = 
Adult Primary courses . . . . e.. + 1961 789 4508 2720 з 10 503 18 216 10 503 
Vocational courses . . . . А 1961 1 834 7321 5356 TM 253727 156174 | 253 727 
Schools attached to prisons .—. 1961 19 43 1 mie 839 28 839 
Schools of the armed forces . . 1961 142 540 — 12 709 — 12709 
Hospital schools . . . . . 1961 21 112 91 1389 918 1389 
Gt M Lee, okie 1961 2805 | 12524 8168 339167 175396 | 339167 
Fe a ae NEXU a gout e 1960 2 736 12 276 8 056 346 343 178 424 346 343 
А KV TS. 1959 2881 11 782 1614 326 880 171150 326 080 
en м EVA s. oko is 1958 3104 10 982 6 941 340 208 178 985 340 028 
"cocer › 1957 3016 11 844 7612 338740 176369 338 740 
———————————————————————————————————— 


l. Data for hospital schools were reported with data transmitted for adult education. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex "Total - — 
do Humanities Education Fine arts Там „Socal Natural Engineering Medical — Agriculture 
Less than 2 years E — Ed — — — = ғ 3 =z 2З 
2 years MF 78 — — — — 38 — — 40 — 
F 61 = = = snes = = M E 
3 years MF 558 — — — 197 12 18 2 128 141 
Е 248 — — — 46 54 17 — 126 5 
4 years МЕ 1023 41 — 12 294 10 201 — 412 53 
F 486 33 — 10 110 5 111 — 217 — 
5 years МЕ 2 685 215 99 21 — 604 228 138 561 164 
F 688 199 63 17 — 116 67 15 208 3 
6 years MF 3 435 — H 245 828 37 133 111 1480 — 
Е 574 — — 58 153 4 74 12 213 — 
7 years or more Mr 818 — — 251 18 19 1 33 496 — 
F 215 ЕЗ — 216 — 2 1 — 56 — 
Not specified ME 1134 57 382 — — 33 — 552 15 35 
F 505 29 313 28 — — 40 35 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
SS ie ES ee Eee 


Academic Field of study 
year Sex Total Т 
beginning Humanities Education Fine arts Лам „Socal МИШӘ] popinccring Medical — Agriculture 
1960 MF 9 731 373 482 529 1337 813 576 2 036 3 192 393 
Е 2 843 261 436 301 309 242 270 27 954 43 
1959 МЕ 8099 408 213 527 1332 865 537 1039 2 763 355 
Е 2 436 340 244 298 304 228 236 26 749 1 
1958 МЕ 1519 347 341 505 1229 181 617 1200 2 060 433 
F 2551 288 308 286 358 261 219 9 740 16 
1957 МЕ 8071 482 161 603 1039 112 524 832 3 297 421 
Е 2 820 431 141 320 185 191 197 T 1339 9 
Percentage 
1960 МЕ 100 4 5 14 8 6 21 33 4 
Е 100 9 15 11 11 9 9 1 33 2 
1957 MF 100 6 2 8 13 9 6 10 41 
F 100 15 5 п 7 fi 7 0 48 0 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 
„—— ———————-—-—-—— —— 


ч pros Field of study 
‘Type of institution year Sex Total д z aN 
beginning Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Socal Natural Engineering Medica! Agriculture 
Universities, etc.! 1961 МЕ 110 883 11512 1586 397 41476 28565 5184 21347 4T 210 3 546 
F 50 969 8 601 1384 196 13752 1640 4859 512 13 897 146 
Non-university 1961 MF 18 831 1166 2 926 4 969 — 651 — 610 1858 51 
institutions F 13 908 5643 2 665 3 782 — 410 — 123 12334 51 
All institutions 1961 MF 185 714 19 218 4512 5366 41476 29216 15184 21957 49 128 3 597 
Е 64 877 14 244 4 049 3978 13752 8050 4 859 635 15 113 197 
All institutions 1957 MF 159 311 6213 4075 8150 59304 12 052 11014 14 249 42 029 2165 
Е 50 954 5 035 3 606 2936 17442 2561 5 682 536 12 928 228 
Percentage | 
All institutions 1961 ME 100 10 2 3 22 15 8 12 26 2 
F 100 22 6 6 21 13 8 1 23 0 
All institutions 1957 MF 100 4 3 5 37 8 1 9 26 1 
Е 100 10 1 6 34 5 11 1 26 0 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Responsibility for the administration of education within 
the six Australian States is vested in the respective State 
Governments. The present system of free and compulsory 
education was established by the various Education Acts 
(Victoria 1872, Queensland 1875, South Australia 1878, 
New South Wales 1880, Tasmania 1893 and Western 
Australia 1893) and subsequent amendments. All States 
require children to commence schooling at the age of 6 years 
and to continue it to the age of 14 years (15 in New South 
Wales, 16 in Tasmania). In practice, however, the majority 
of children are in attendance beyond this minimum age. 
The general primary school courses are usually completed 
by the time the pupil has reached the age of 12 or 13 years 
and education is then continued at a secondary school. 

In each State, Government primary and secondary 
schools are administered by the one authority, the State 
Education Department, and no delegation of authority 
takes place in this respect to local government organi- 
zations. It is the responsibility of the Commonwealth 
Government to arrange for the provision of education 
in the various mainland and external territories which it 
administers; this is done either directly through education 
departments set up in the territory concerned, or indirectly, 
through the co-operation of one of the State Education 
Departments. 

In all States parents are at liberty to arrange their 
children’s compulsory education with non-Government 
rather than. Government. schools, Australian non-Govern- 
ment schools are of three types: those run directly by a 
religious denomination (as are the Roman Catholic schools): 
those run privately but with the sanction of a religious 
denomination (many of the other church schools come 
into this category); and those run quite independently of 
any particular religious affiliation. In 1960, approximately 
one quarter of Australian school children were enrolled 
in these schools, the majority of them (82 pt cent) in 
schools of the Roman Catholic Church, which has estab- 
lished a comprehensive system at both primary and 
secondary level. 

The organization of the Roman Catholic schools is 
primarily on a diocesan basis under the general direction 
of the bishop, although many of the Roman Catholic 
orders which conduct schools are Australia-wide and have 
their own internal organization, Other non-Government 
schools are administered by school councils or school 
boards which handle all matters of policy for the school. 

The Australian universities, while established by 
Parliamentary Acts (of State Governments, with the 
exception of the Australian National University, which 
was established by an Act of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment), are self-governing institutions. Until comparatively 
recently, they were financed mainly by State grants 
and fees. The Second World War, however, emphasized 
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not only their local but their national importance and 
the Commonwealth Government has assumed growing 
responsibility in the matter of university finance during 
post-war years. 

In each State the responsibility for framing educational 
policy and having it put into effect rests with the Minister 
for Education, who is a member of the State parliamentary 
cabinet. Administration is carried out through an appointed 
Director (or Director-General) of Education who heads 
the Education Department and is responsible to the 
Minister. Each Education Department provides for pri- 
mary, secondary and technical education, with the 
exception of New South Wales where there is a separate 
Department of Technical Education. A noteworthy feature 
of educational administration in Australia is the degree 
of centralization which exists in each State; the most 
obvious reason for this centralization is the fact that each 
State Government has to provide educational services 
for an unevenly distributed population which, when com- 
pared with the large geographic area involved, is relatively 
small. A problem which stems from this geographical factor 
has been the education of children in the more isolated 
areas of each State. The provision of one-teacher schools, 
many school bus services, a comprehensive system of 
correspondence tuition, and the ‘School of the Air’ are 
some of the ways in which this difficulty is being overcome. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 169. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Australia is provided in the main by 
three groups of institutions: universities, technical colleges 
and teachers’ colleges. University institutions include the 
nine State universities, three university colleges affiliated 
to them, and the Australian National University; technical 
colleges include the institutions variously named institutes 
of technology, technical schools, technical colleges and 
schools of mines; they provide advanced training in 
the technical professions and in certain other fields such 
as accountancy, management, etc.; teachers’ colleges 
include those established by the State Governments, those 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and other institutions 
for training teachers for independent schools and for 
nursery schools and kindergartens, 

There are in addition a small number of specialized 
institutions such as agricultural colleges, defence colleges, 
and schools of occupational therapy, physiotherapy or 
librarianship. These often operate in conjunction with 
universities or technical colleges which provide a part of 
the necessary studies. 


University institutions. The first Australian university was 
established in Sydney in 1850 some seventy years after 
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the founding of the colony of New South Wales. Then 
followed the universities of Melbourne (1853), Adelaide 
(1874), Tasmania (1890), Queensland (1910), Western 
Australia (1911). By 1914 the six universities had 4,297 
students and 78 professors and 269 lecturers. 

Between the two world wars the Australian universities 
diversified their courses and increased student numbers. 
Degree courses in applied science, the specialized branches 
of engineering, architecture, surveying, agriculture, veter- 
inary science, dentistry and education were introduced. 
Enrolments rose from 4,600 in 1918 to 8,000 in 1928, to 
12,000 in 1938, to the post-war peak of 32,000 (including 
12,000 ex-servicemen) in 1948 and to almost 58,000 in 1961. 

To ensure a flow of professional personnel for war-time 
and post-war needs, the Commonwealth Government 
started in 1943 to provide financial assistance to civilian 
students. This programme was superseded in 1951 by the 
Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme which annually pro- 
vided 3,000 scholarships (4,000 in 1962) on the basis of 
merit in the examinations qualifying for matriculation. 
A scholarship meets the cost of compulsory fees for a full 
degree course (in some cases also for an honours degree 
and second degree) and provides, for full-time students, 
a living allowance based on a means test. In 1961, there 
were 12,688 students in training and over 17,000 had 
completed their courses. The Commonwealth Scholarship 
Scheme contributed significantly to the growth in univer- 
sity enrolments in the past decade. 

Although the Australian universities had always offered 
master’s degrees and doctorates, before 1946 they were 
principally concerned with undergraduate teaching. The 
establishment of the Australian National University was 
one attempt to overcome this deficiency; as its prime 
function was postgraduate teaching and research, no under- 
graduates were admitted until 1960 when, with the incor- 
poration of Canberra University College, it began accepting 
undergraduate students. In 1945 the University of Mel- 
bourne established a Ph.D. degree which required at least 
two years’ full-time supervised research and an acceptable 
thesis; other universities soon followed. Between 1956 and 
1960 enrolments for higher degree studies rose from 1,120 
to 2,630. As only a small proportion of graduates has been 
gaining honours, a major problem in building up post- 
graduate schools has been the shortage of honours 
graduates. 


Postgraduate studies have been encouraged by a Com- 
monwealth postgraduate scholarship scheme under which 
100 (now 125) new awards have been granted annually 
since 1959; 270 scholars studied under this scheme in 
1962. 

A significant stimulus to the development of the past 
decade has been the increasing reliance of the universities 
on Commonwealth financial aid. In 1951 the Common- 
wealth Parliament passed the first of a series of State 
Grants (Universities) Acts. The Commonwealth funds 
available to State universities increased from £1,200,000! 
in 1953 to £40,800,000 over the three-year period 1961—63. 
Beginning in 1958 the Commonwealth subsidized, on a 
pound for pound basis, capital expenditure on buildings 
and research equipment. 

Increased Commonwealth assistance followed the report 
of a committee which was appointed in 1957 by the Com- 
monwealth Government to inquire into the future of Aus- 
tralian universities. The report of this committee marked 
the beginning of a new era for the Australian universities; 
it recommended both the new pattern of Commonwealth 
grants and also the establishment of a permanent statutory 
body, the Australian Universities Commission. The com- 
mission has visited universities to determine financial needs 
and has undertaken inquiries into special aspects of tertiary 
education. 


Technical colleges. The development of technical colleges 
in Australia dates from about 1870. In the early years 
some colleges were established by local communities. 
These are all now integrated into relevant State systems, 
although in some cases a degree of local control is retained 
through governing councils. 

Not all technical colleges provide higher professional 
and technological education, and there has recently been 
a tendency to raise the status of some institutions by 
removing much of the lower-level work with which they 
had been concerned and enabling them to concentrate on 
the increasing demands for tertiary-level studies. 

Initially, Australian technical education conformed 
closely with the British tradition of providing training 
supplementary to employment. The provision of part-time 
courses has therefore always been substantial, but there 


1. The pound mentioned throughout this chapter is the Australian pound. 
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has been a growing tendency for colleges in some States 
to provide full-time professional-level education. However, 
these courses can generally be taken on a part-time basis, 
especially where employers make available some time 
during working hours for this purpose. The occupational 
emphasis of technical courses is still shown by a period 
of practical experience which is often required before 
granting a qualification for a full-time course. 

An important factor in the development of tertiary 
technical education has been the increasing recognition 
granted to technical qualifications by various professional 
bodies. In many cases these bodies wished to discontinue 
their examinations, and they have encouraged the estab- 
lishment of appropriate technical courses with a quali- 
fication granted by the teaching institution but recognized 
by the profession. 


Teacher training institutions. The principal State training 
centres or training colleges for teachers were established 
on a firm basis in each of the States following the passing 
of the Education Acts in those States, though there had 
been some beginnings before that time. The earliest training 
centres took the form either of Model Schools, or some 
kind of pupil teacher system, or a monitor system, whereby 
young persons aged about 14 years began to learn to teach 
under the direction of the headmaster of a primary school. 
It was not until teachers’ colleges giving pre-service courses 
were established in South Australia (1874), Victoria (1889, 
1900) and New South Wales (1906), that the professional 
preparation of teachers for State schools got properly under 
way in Australia. 

The Roman Catholic Church set up its first model 
schools for teachers in and around Sydney. From these 
model schools came just over half of the required teachers; 
the others were trained teaching Brothers or teaching 
nuns from overseas, mainly from England and Ireland. 
In 1861 a Catholic training school was opened to provide 
a six months' pre-service training course and a limited 
number of short in-service courses for teachers. Finally, 
the need for a more organized and systematic scheme of 
training followed upon the passing of the various State 
Education Acts under which State aid for denominational 
schools was withdrawn. The Roman Catholic Church 
then took the decision to establish its own independent 
system of schools, and to train its own teachers. 

In 1895, a body that finally became the Kindergarten 
Union of Australia undertook to provide appropriate 
educational and recreational activities for children of 
pre-primary age. The establishment of a pre-primary 
centre (1895) was followed in 1900 by that of the Sydney 
Kindergarten and Preparatory Training College to ensure 
a supply of trained teachers for these pre-primary centres. 
Subsequently, from the 1920s onwards, other kindergarten 
training colleges were established in the other State 
capitals. 

The training courses provided by the independent schools 
were designed to meet the requirements of the Victorian 
Council of Public Education (1905), and later of the 
Tasmanian Schools’ Registration Board (1906), because 
teachers in independent schools who taught in these States 
were required to be registered: one requirement of registra- 
tion was some professional training for teaching. The 
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Victorian courses began in 1921; those in other States 
shortly afterwards. 


Legislation 


The Acts of the State or Commonwealth Parliaments estab- 
lishing the universities and setting out the functions and 
responsibilities of the governing bodies and their officers 
are supplemented by statutes and regulations of the 
university governing body. The Australian Universities 
Commission Act of 1959 set up a permanent body consisting 
of a full-time chairman and four (now six) part-time 
members, assisted by a full-time secretariat, to advise 
the Commonwealth Government on university needs. 
The commission’s financial recommendations have been 
implemented by Acts of the Commonwealth Parliament. 

Legislation for the provision of technical education and 
teacher training in State colleges is normally found in the 
various State Education Acts which recognize these acti- 
vities as coming within the functions of the Departments 
of Education. In New South Wales the Technical Education 
Act of 1949 established a separate Department of Technical 
Education and in South Australia the Institute of Techno- 
logy operates under its own Act. 


Policy and administration 


Within each State, control of technical colleges and State 
teachers’ colleges is exercised by the State Minister of 
Education acting through the permanent head of the 
Department of Education or Technical Education. There 
is no federal ministry or department with direct respon- 
sibility for higher education. The Commonwealth Office 
of Education provides advice to the Commonwealth 
Government on education and maintains liaison with the 
States. 

The universities, with a tradition of freedom from 
government control, are autonomous bodies. However, as 
they depend on Governments for the major part of their 
funds, the relationship between universities and Govern- 
ments on financial matters is close. At the Commonwealth 
level the Australian Universities Commission advises the 
Government on financial assistance to the universities 
from the viewpoint of promoting a balanced national 
development. 

There is machinery for consultation at a national level 
by those concerned with policy making and administration 
in higher education. The Vice-Chancellors of the universities 
meet frequently as a committee to discuss matters of 
common concern and there is an annual conference of the 
Directors of Education in each State at which matters 
concerning teacher training and higher technical education 
are discussed as well as those relating to education at other 
levels. There is also a meeting of the chief officers of 
technical education every three years. 

Universities are governed by bodies which, under the 
name of senate or council, usually contain nominated 
officials and elected representatives of the graduate body 
and the teaching staff; the legislature, industry, commerce, 
or the student body are sometimes represented. Policy 
formulation and administrative supervision are usually 
exercised through committees dealing with such matters 
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as finance, buildings and grounds, academic policy, and 
by-laws. The principal academic body is the professorial 
board, subordinate to which are faculty boards and 
boards of studies. The titular head of an Australian uni- 
versity is the chancellor, who is invariably a distinguished 
citizen. The executive officer is a full-time vice-chancellor. 
The university registrar is responsible to the vice-chan- 
cellor for administrative arrangements. 

Technical colleges may have councils or advisory boards, 
their powers varying according to the organization in the 
State concerned and the history of the particular insti- 
tution. The chief officer of a technical college generally 
carries the title of principal. Within some colleges there 
are councils or boards of studies consisting of the senior 
academic officers such as the principal, vice-principal 
and heads of departments. Such bodies are advisory or 
may have certain delegated powers for strictly academic 
matters. 

The internal administration of the State teachers’ 
colleges is the responsibility of the principal assisted by 
the vice-principal, dean (or warden) of women and 
registrar. 

The control of each Catholic teachers’ college is in the 
hands of the religious order that established it, with some 
supervision by the bishop of the diocese in which the 
college is located. The Kindergarten Training College 
and the Nursery School Training College come under 
external control through the Council of the Kindergarten 
Union and the Council of the Sydney Day Nursery School 
Association, respectively. There is also a college council 
for each of these colleges. 


Finance 


Finance for higher education in Australia is provided in 
the main from Govemtiont sources. The State Governments 
meet the major costs of technical education (student fees 
amount to only a very small proportion of this cost) and 
the full costs of teacher training in State colleges, including 
the payment of student allowances. Recurring costs of 
staff, equipment and maintenance of buildings, etc., are 
met from State revenue funds and the cost of new buildings 
and major alterations from loan funds, 

The State and Commonwealth Governments together 
provide about 80 per cent of the recurring income of the 
universities. The remainder is met from student fees 
(15 per cent), endowment income (2 per cent), and other 
income (3 per cent). Recurring income for general university 
activities in 1960 was about £20 million. 

In addition, universities received £4,005,000 for special 
purposes (the chief of which was research), £7,484,000 for 
income of a capital nature (excluding capital endowment 
funds) and £2,334,000 spent on buildings from funds not 
controlled by universities. Over 70 per cent of the 
additional funds are provided by State and Commonwealth 
Governments. 

State university buildings are provided from funds 
supplied in equal amounts by the State and Commonwealth 
Governments. Several universities have conducted public 
appeals for special projects; such sources now provide a 
relatively small proportion of the building funds. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The principal units within the Australian university are 
the department and the faculty. 

The department (or school) is set up to provide teaching 
and research services for one of the subject fields covered 
by the university. Generally, each member of the teaching 
and research staff is appointed to a single department 
and one member, usually the senior professor, is head of 
the department. Some departments provide courses for 
students in several faculties. There are about one hundred 
recognizable departments or sub-departments in the 
Australian universities. In practice, what constitutes a 
department varies: one university may have a single 
department of modern languages; another has separate 
departments of English, French, German, Italian, Oriental 
studies, and Indonesian and Malayan studies. 

'The faculty is the division of the university which is 
concerned with related academic courses leading to degrees 
or other awards and with problems of students pursuing 
these courses. The one faculty may be responsible for 
several awards; thus the Faculty of Arts in the University 
of Sydney is also responsible for courses in education, 
music and divinity. The dean, usually elected by the 
faculty (but sometimes appointed) is the executive officer. 
There are ten to twelve faculties in the large universities 
of Sydney, Melbourne, Queensland and Adelaide. All have 
faculties of agriculture, architecture, arts, commerce or 
economies, dentistry, engineering, law, medicine and 
science; two have faculties of education, music and veter- 
inary science; faculties of technology or applied science 
each occur in one of these universities. 


Admission of students. For admission to degree courses 
Australian students must matriculate by passing in four 
or five subjects at the matriculation examination (called 
‘leaving’, ‘matriculation’, or ‘senior’ in different States) 
taken at the age of 17 to 18 years. Most universities require 
a student to pass subjects from specified groups. In Sydney, 
for example, the principal requirements are that students 
must pass in five subjects, one of which must be English 
and another must be either a mathematics subject or a 
prescribed foreign language. In some other universities, 
the faculties prescribe their own requirements. To be 
admitted to an engineering course in one university, a 
student must have passed in English, mathematics I, 
mathematics IT, chemistry, physics, and a foreign language. 
‘A student matriculated in one State is generally regarded 
as matriculated in the corresponding faculty in other 
States. Credit on an individual subject basis is given to 
students with overseas qualifications. There is also pro- 
vision for adult matriculation with passes in fewer subjects, 
sometimes at lower levels. 

Until very recently entry to Australian universities was 
open to any matriculated student. Four universities now 
limit entry to courses. 


Range of studies. The Australian universities provide 
bachelor degree courses in agriculture, applied science, 
architecture, arts, building, commerce, dentistry, divinity, 
economics, education, engineering, engineering science, 
forestry, general science, industrial arts, law, medical 
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science, metallurgy, music, optometry, Oriental studies, 
pharmacy, physiotherapy, rural science, science, surgery, 
surveying, technology, textile technology, wool technology, 
and veterinary science. These courses vary in length from 
three years for arts, science, commerce, and pharmacy, 
to six years for medicine. 

There are about fifty different diploma or certificate 
courses offered by Australian universities. Some of these, 
especially those in medical specialities, are for postgraduate 
students. Universities have been eliminating sub-graduate 
awards, 

Most departments accept students for master’s degrees 
and for the doctorate of philosophy; most faculties also 
award higher degrees, such as the doctorate in science or 
letters, for distinguished published work. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year in Australian 
universities occupies twenty-five to thirty weeks from 
March until October with vacations of two to four weeks 
at the end of May and during August. The annual exami- 
nations are held in November-December; there are also 
supplementary examinations in many faculties early in 
the following year. The long vacation months of December, 
January and February must be used by students in such 
courses as engineering or agriculture to gain practical 
experience. 

снуе are expected to participate regularly in the 
lectures, seminars, laboratory or other prescribed work. 
In some departments there is now less emphasis on com- 
pulsory attendance at lectures. Full attendance at the 
laboratory and other practical work in professional and 
scientific courses is generally necessary. 

The traditional method of instruction for undergraduates 
in Australian universities is by attendance at lectures, 
tutorials, seminars, laboratory classes, clinical experience, 
and other forms of practical work appropriate to the 
course. In addition, undergraduates must undertake consid- 
erable independent study. In the humanities there has 
been emphasis on a wide use of reference books. 

Some departments have built up extensive stocks of 
slides for teaching purposes. Language departments are 
increasing the size and scope of their language laboratories, 
Teaching machines and closed circuit television have not 
been used to any marked extent in Australia but univer- 
sities are experimenting with their use. It is now more 
readily рога for senior students to observe ог parti- 
cipate in testing or research projects. 

Credits for a course are built up by passing an annual 
examination in single subjects (some faculties require a 
proportion of subjects to be passed before any credit 
is given) in faculties such as arts or commerce, or by 
passing the annual examination in all subjects prescribed 
for the year in courses such as medicine or dentistry. 
Students in certain courses who fail to pass all subjects 
in the annual examinations in November-December may 
be permitted to sit for supplementary examinations in 
January-February. The most important single element in 
the annual examinations is the one or more, three-hour, 
written paper in each subject. Completion of essay, labo- 
ratory or other assigned work is a prerequisite for a pass 
in some subjects; the quality of this work is commonly 
given most weight in assessing marginal cases. In certain 
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subjects the final viva and practical examination may be 
given more weight than the written papers; this is excep- 
tional. Some departments have abandoned the final exami- 
nation in fayour of a series of shorter tests held after 
completion of sections of the course. 

Candidates for higher degrees who have not obtained 
honours in their bachelor degree courses are required to 
pass a comparable examination before acceptance. Higher 
degrees are generally awarded after successful presentation 
of a thesis. Although the rules for higher degrees provide 
for final oral examinations, these are not usually held. 
Ph.D. theses are usually considered by three examiners, 
of whom one or two are external. 

Examples of the requirements for certain awards are 
shown in the tables on pages 173 and 174. 


Extra-mural courses. Sydney and the Australian National 
University are the only universities which do not permit 
extra-mural students to study for awards; the other uni- 
versities enrolled 6,000 students in 1962, the largest enrol- 
ments being in Queensland (2,600) and New England 
(2,000) which have developed elaborate systems for 
teaching external students. 

Queensland provides external courses leading to a bache- 
lor's degree in arts, commerce, economics, education or 
law and to six diplomas or certificates. The method of 
instruction includes the weekly issue of multilithed lecture 
notes, study guides and supplementary reading material. 
In subjects such as French or Latin, weekly assignments 
are set; in history two three-thousand-word assignments 
and one minor assignment are required. If six students 
in any town are enrolled for the same subject, a fort- 
nightly tutorial class (usually led by a high school teacher) 
is held; if there are twelve students a weekly class is held. 
Library books and journals are circulated, a one-week 
vacation school is held, and lecturers visit the larger 
country towns. 

External students sit for the same examinations as 
internal students. 


Research 


During the past fifteen years there has been an increased 
emphasis on research in universities. Australia's wartime 
isolation provided a marked stimulus to research in science, 
technology, linguistics and psychological testing. At the 
present time a wide range of research is carried out by 
the universities as a major function. In addition to general 
aid from the State and the Commonwealth Governments 
and their instrumentalities, many departments have re- 
ceived aid for specific purposes. Agriculture and veterinary 
departments have been assisted by the Rural Credits 
Development Fund of the Reserve Bank of Australia 
and by the Cattle and Beef Industry Research Committee 
funds; physics departments have secured assistance and 
equipment from the Australian Atomic Energy Commission 
and the United States Air Force; engineering departments 
provide specialized consultant and testing services for 
Government departments and industry. American founda- 
tions and Government departments are now supporting 
specific projects with valuable grants. 

Universities are now placing a greater emphasis on 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE PASS DEGREE WITH A MAJOR 
IN PHYSICS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Subject Class hours per week | Hours of final 
Yes Te Най examination! 
First year 
Physics 1... 3 — 3 44 (3) 
Chemistry I . . . 3 — 3 sty) 
Mathematics (pure and 
applied) І plus one . 5 — — 6 
other course . . 3 — 3* 6? (3) 
Second year 
Physics ID. . . . gee 6 6 (2) 
Mathematics (pure and 
applied) II plus one 5 2 — 6 
other course . . 3 — 3-6 6 (2) appr. 
Third year 
Physics IIL nos e 3 — 9 9 
Pure mathematics III 
or applied 
mathematics IIT — . Gort — — 9 or 6 
or 
Physics III (advanced) 3 — 94 18 appr. 
or 
Physics III . . . 3 — 9 9 
with a second-year 
course > «e e 3 — 6 в (3) 
and a first-year 
course. + + 3 — 3 6° (3) 


a —— 


1. Extra examination hours involved if distinction courses taken in 
hysies, Figures in parentheses refer to practical examinations, 
2. Ifa subject where practical work required; if an arts subject, tutorials 
may be prescribed, 
3. If practical work prescribed. 
4. Plus two exercise classes per week. 


research as a basis for promotion. Melbourne statutes 
require that appointment to reader shall be made only 
as a mark of distinction in scholarship as evidenced by 
research and teaching. 


Staff 


The grades of academic staff and the standard annual 
salaries at 1 January 1962 were: professor, £4,250; reader, 
associate professor, £3,000 to £3,300; senior lecturer, 
£2,450 to £3,000; lecturer, £1,750 to £2,450; senior 
demonstrator, senior tutor, about £1,600; and demonstra- 
tor, junior lecturer, tutor, about £1,300. 

Academic staff are usually recruited by public adver- 
tisement in the Australian metropolitan newspapers, in 
general journals in the United Kingdom and New Zealand 
and in the appropriate European and American journals. 
Positions may also be filled by invitation. Short-listed 
applicants in Australia or New Zealand may be brought 
to the university for interview; those in Europe may be 
interviewed by a committee of the Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth. 
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BACHELOR OF LAWS PASS DEGREE 

FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOUR 

—————— 
: work Hours of final 

" examinat 


Subject. 


Lectures. Tutorials 


First year 


Introduction to legal 
method , . 
Legal history . 
British history . 
Optional subject, 
e.g. Economics A 


y 3: 


зә ew 
ts 


Second year 


Tort < orras sat ora 
Criminal law and procedure 
Principles of contract , . 
Principles of property in land! 
Optional subject, e.g., 
Modern government A , 


t 
EET 
e 


2 


Third year 


Public international law . 
Constitutional law I 
CHAR. Шү cb 
rinciples of equity 
Conveyancing . . 
Evidence . . 


TII 
Naand boe I 
Qe оо оо ос о оо 


Fourth year 


Jurisprudence . . 

Constitutional law IL 

Private international law . 

Law relating to executors 
and trustees , . . 1 

Taxation . » «© + + 1 = 

Company law . . . + — 


www uuo 


1. One tutorial per fortnight. 

2. Plus written assignments and mid-year examination of one hour. 
3. Plus essays and exercises. 

4. Plus written assignments. 

5. Plus essay. 


After an initial period of service, a staff member in 
most universities holds tenure until the age of 65 years. 

Although university staff are expected to devote their 
full energies to their university duties, no special approval 
is required to undertake such professional or public 
activities as telecasting, publie examining or writing. 
Where an invitation to perform consultative or other 
work involves a considerable amount of time, permission 
must usually be obtained from the vice-chancellor or 
the governing body. 

Superannuation schemes are usually based on a system 
whereby the staff member contributes 5 per cent of his 
salary and the university 10 per cent for the purchase 
of an endowment assurance policy. Some universities 
provide supplementary pensions; others use a State super- 
annuation scheme. 

All universities provide study leave on full pay and 
grants towards travel expenses; study leave is generall 
available to lecturing staff after six years’ service. All 
universities provide for travel to attend appropriate inter- 
State and overseas conferences. 
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BACHELOR OF MEDICINE AND BACHELOR OF SURGERY PASS 
DEGREE FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


Glass hans per week Hours of final 


Subject shea 
examinations 


Lectures Practical 


First year 


Chemiszyl С, м е 

History of the development 
of Western civilization . 

Medical botany 

Physics I 

Zoology І 


(orto w 
босом w 
wows a 


Second year 
Anatomy IT. 
Biochemistry П 
Physiology . 


wen 
nw 
== 


Third year 


Anatomy II . 
Biochemistry IH 
Physiology II noA 
Pharmacology . . . 


‚ее 
DI IIT 

Lm 
o 


Fourth year 


Medicine (including tropical 
medicine and materia 
medica) = Y 3 

Tutorial medicine . * = 

Microbiology . . . . 2 

Pathology . . . . . = 

Social and preventive 
medicine УЧУ. Lars i — 

Clinical surgery . . . 2 4 

Tutorial surgery — il 

Surgical anatomy . . . 1 1 

Practical parasitology and 
entomology s trie Sa 


Fifth year 
росна 
ürgery 20723 Ge May oe 
Obstetrics and gynaecology 
Child health Hal Wi Er 
Social and preventive 
medicine. ^... > 
Clinical microbiolo; 
Medical and surgica 
specialities 
Psychiatry . . . 


l2 к»! 


-l 


Sixth year 


Medicine 

Бангу, ас ы 
Obstetrics and gynaecology 
Child health . . . . 
Clinical pathology . 
Payohintry еи: 


ЖЕЛЕУ 

сы 

a оош 
$ 


1. Four-week field visits. 

2. An essay and project is also required. 

3. Plus about three hours viva, long cases and clinical examinations. 
4. Plus about one hour viva, long cases and clinical examinations. 

5. Students attend autopsies. 

6. Also viva, long cases and clinical examinations. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS PASS DEGREE WITH A MAJOR 
IN A MODERN LANGUAGE AT THE SCHOOL OF GENERAL 
STUDIES, AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


Subject Claes hours рес week . Hours of final 
yee Lectures Tutorials | ¢*@@ination paper 

First year 
English literature I . 3 1 6! 
French language and 

literature 11. tua 3 2 9: 
Modern history А. . . 2 1 3? 
German ысу and . 

literature I . . . . 3 2 98 
Second year 
English literature II . . 3 1 6t 
French language and 

literature II . . . . 3 2 118 
German language and 

literature JT Du E 3 2 115 
Third year 
English literature III , . 3 1 6 
French and 

literature П. ORI 3 2 121 
Modern history B . . . 2 1 3 


1. Plus essays and assignments. 
2. Plus two 3,000-word essays. 
3. Plus oral tests, reading test, dictation, essays and assignments. 


Individual staff associations have combined as the 
Federal Council of University Staff Associations of Austra- 
lia. The council publishes a quarterly journal, Vestes, which 
is distributed free to members. 


Student life and welfare 


A typical fee for full-time study is £120 per annum; 
the highest fees are £216 for an out-of-State student 
studying medicine or veterinary science. Full board and 
lodging and tutorial assistance are available in university 
colleges for £6 to £9 per week; cheaper accommodation 
is available in hostels or private homes. 

Under the Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme a student 
living away from home could obtain a maximum allow- 
ance of £383.10s. per annum in 1962 (those living at 
home received a maximum of £247); the maximum allow- 
ance was paid if the ‘adjusted’ family income did not 
exceed £850. Students can also receive long vacation 
earnings and a small amount from other scholarships. 

Under Commonwealth awards for postgraduate study 
the actual allowance paid to each scholar is determined 
by the university. An annual payment of up to £900 is 
made to the universities by the Commonwealth for each 
scholar: £700 as a contribution towards stipend and £200 
for tuition and facilities. Many universities also make 
loans to needy students with a satisfactory scholastic 
record. > 

All universities have a student representative council 
or similar body chosen by popular ballot. The council 


conducts the affairs of the student body, disburses funds 
to constituent bodies and organizes and conducts student 
extra-curricular activities. In the older universities a 
separate body controls the university unions which provide 
common rooms, dining facilities and other services. In 
some universities the one body has both functions, The 
federal student body is the National Union of Australian 
University Students (NUAUS) which organizes student 
activities at the national level. Sports unions perform 
similar functions in their own field. 

The principal clubs in one medium-sized university 
include twenty-five sporting clubs, a society for students 
in each faculty and for certain departments, six religious 
clubs, four political clubs and over a dozen other clubs 
for such purposes as chess, debating or dramatics. 

Over forty residential colleges or halls of residence are 
associated with the universities, Some are controlled by 
a university; the great majority are conducted by religious 
denominations. 

The appointment of student health officers is a relatively 
new development in Australian universities; some of the 
existing services operate with part-time medical officers. 
Most Australian universities have established student coun- 
selling services staffed by full-time counsellors with psy- 
chological and educational experience. Their principal 
functions are to assist students with personal, social and 
educational problems affecting their progress. Other welfare 
services include housing officers, appointments boards which 
assist students to obtain part-time and vacation work 
and permanent positions after graduation, wardens of 
students and overseas students, and research officers to 
investigate problems of student progress. 

There are many voluntary organizations in Australia 
which arrange for the reception of overseas students on 
their arrival, and assist in finding them accommodation 
and in helping them to settle into the community. In the 
universities special officers or committees have been ap- 
pointed to assist overseas students. Many students are 
studying under Government Sem A and training 
schemes and in their case the Commonwealth Government, 
as well as providing for their reception and accommo- 
dation, gives continuing guidance in their studies and, 
where necessary, provides tutorial assistance. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES 


Technical institutions are generally divided into depart- 
ments each under the control of a head. New South Wales 
uses the term ‘school’ and heads of schools are also fre- 

uently State supervisors in their egy fields. The 
divisi of departments generally follows the major fields 
of study such as architecture, engineering, chemistry, 
applied art, etc. The extent to which further divisions 
are made in these areas varies from one college to another, 
as when engineering is broken into two, three or four 
separate departments for mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, etc. 


Admission of students. In general, technical colleges are 
committed to admit all applicants subject to educational 
and occupational requirements laid down for admission. 
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Educational requirements vary from State to State, though 
the minimum entry level would be at the tenth year of 
education at which point the junior, intermediate or other 
similar public examination is taken. Where entry is at 
this standard there is a tendency to increase the amount 
of general education included in the earlier years of the 
E essional course, and to permit those who have gone 
urther in their studies to enter at a more advanced point 
in the course, In some cases the entry to courses is at the 
university matriculation level (though not necessarily with 
the specific requirements of university matriculation) which 
may be at the end of the eleventh year but is generally 
at the end of the twelfth year of general education. 


Range of studies. Courses in technical colleges cover a 
wide variety of engineering fields. Basic fields are taught 
generaly, ut the more specialized fields tend to be 
confined to one or two institutions depending on the 
particular nature of industrial development in the State 
or area. A related field is that of architecture and building 
together with quantity surveying and interior decoration. 
In applied science, courses are to be found in physics, 
biology, chemistry, metallurgy, and specialized branches 
such as dyeing, olus and rubber technology, and sugar 
chemistry. Mining and related subjects include geology, 
mine surveying and mine management. 

A significant group of courses associated with medicine 
is formed by pharmacy, occupational bev РА physio- 
therapy, radiography and radiotherapy, medical laboratory 
technology, chiropody and optometry. For business and 
commerce there are the various branches of accounting, 
as well as management, public administration, transport 
administration, personnel administration and production 
management. Related fields are librarianship and psycho- 
logical studies. Art is offered with a number of speciali- 
zations, 

As Australia is a significant primary producing country, 
there are courses offered in agriculture and horticulture, 
dairy farming, animal husbandry, oenology, and sheep 
and wool. Girls are largely catered for by courses in home 
science, women’s handicrafts and institutional management 
though there are some proposals to encourage them to 
enter the technological courses, The range of technical 
courses is constantly being increased in response to com- 
munity demands, one of the latest examples being the 
entry of the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology 
into legal education. 

Those courses which meet the full professional require- 
ments are generally referred to as associateship diploma, 
diploma, or associateship courses, and the qualification 
normally granted is that of associate of the institution 
concerned. Full-time courses are from three to four years 
in duration and part-time from five to seven years depend- 
ing on the level of entry. In Victoria and South Australia 
it is possible to proceed to a fellowship. In both cases 
this involves three years of part-time study or alternatively 
one year full-time in Victoria. 

Sub-professional courses tend to commence at the junior 
certificate or intermediate level, and are commonly on 
a part-time basis extending over three or four years. They 
are more generally called certificate courses but the term 
diploma is used in some instances, In South Australia 
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there is an additional series of courses called higher certi- 
ficates which are of five to six years’ duration on a part-time 
basis following the leaving certificate and are mainly in 
engineering or building. New post-certificate courses which 
appear likely to ЧЕП in New South Wales in the next 
few years would be of somewhat comparable level to these. 
Full-time courses in agricultural colleges leading to a 
diploma after three years’ study from the junior certificate 
level would also fit generally into the sub-professional 


group. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year generally ranges 
from thirty-five to thirty-eight weeks during the period 
February-November. It is generally divided into three 
terms except in agricultural colleges and the West Austra- 
lian School of Mines, which have two semesters. 

Most technical institutions have a provision that students 
must attend 75 to 80 per cent of the courses to sit for the 
annual examinations. 

Since technical college courses generally have a strong 
bias towards applications, there is more practical work 
than in the university. However the major method of 
instruction is the lecture, and the use of tutorials is rela- 
tively limited. Agricultural colleges make a good deal of 
use of practical farm training. Increasing training of 
зоон. teachers is encouraging the use of more varied 
teaching procedures. 

Examinations are generally internal, if not to the 
particular institution, then to the system of which it is 
part. Class tests, half-yearly examinations, etc., are gener- 
ally at the discretion of the head of the department or 
individual teachers concerned. 

A full-time course for an associateship diploma award 
in electrical engineering demands eight to ten subjects 
a year involving about twenty-four to thirty weekly class 
hours. A part-time course demands three to five subjects 
a year involving ten to fourteen hours a week. The allo- 
cation of hours to various fields depends on whether the 
course is full-time or part-time, and on the entry standard. 
Courses with a lower entry standard tend to involve a 
greater proportion of basic mathematics, science and 
English. The largest over-all time allocation is generally 
to the professional subjects including engineering drawing 
and design, electrical engineering, and various allied units 
such as electronics, illumination and mechanical engi- 
neering, which absorb from about 30 to 50 per cent of the 
course depending on the factors referred to previously. 
Mathematics, applied mathematics, physics and chemistry 
take up from about 20 to 30 per cent. Tool subjects such 
as strength of materials, applied mechanics, and metal- 
lurgy take up 9 to 14 per cent. The remainder of the time 
is distributed between workshop practice, English, social 
science, management, fluid mechanics and surveying, the 
pattern varying from State to State. Laboratory, workshop 
and drawing office practice absorb 45 to 50 per cent of 
the 70 to 120 hours in various courses. 

Examinations are generally internal and mainly annual, 
and cover both theory and practical or laboratory work. 
An example of a full-time course in electrical engineering 
follows: 
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ASSOCIATESHIP IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
AT PERTH TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Hours per week 
Subject 
Lectures Laboratory 


First year 


English expression П . . . , 
Mathematics II . . . . . . 
Physics П . 
Topig dra $ б 
ingineering principles and processes 
A plied mechanios 1 pepin 
lectrical engineeringI . . . . 
Workshop practiceI . . . . . 


DTE 
[е lll | 


Second year 


GrADbu ae И Be s 
Mathematics III `. . . . . . 
Applied mathematics П . . . . 
Engineering drawing and design П P 
Electrical engineering IT . . . . . 
Strength of materials . . . . . . 
Mechanical technology. . . . . . 
Workshop practice ll . . . . . . 


| эз | | | 


һә вә BO ә ж н NO NO. 


Third year 


Engineering drawing and design III 
Applied mathematics ПІ . Ў 
SuveyngIl . . . . . 

Fluid mechanics. , . б 
Illumination. . . . . . 
Electronic technology . . . 
Works management . . . 


Im 
ЖАКЕ 


Extra-mural courses. All States maintain technical corres- 
pondence schools which seek to make available as much 
of the courses as possible to those unable to attend classes, 
This is most difficult where small numbers make the 
relative cost of preparation of courses uneconomic, and 
where specialized laboratory or workshop equipment is 
required. Students cannot gain a technical college quali- 
fication without instruction by class or correspondence, 
and few qualifications can be completed without some 
class attendance, 


Research 


Technical colleges are primarily teaching institutions. The 
Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology has staff and 
facilities available to assist industry by conducting tests, 
special investigations, and research projects, and by giving 
technical advice. Elsewhere there are generally no special 
facilities for this purpose but staff may be assisted, and 
even encouraged, to undertake some research work. In 
general, the demands for teaching in relation to the staff 
available are such that no substantial amount of research 
is carried on. 


Staff 


The most common titles are head of department, senior 
lecturer and lecturer. Lecturer in charge, head teacher, 
teacher and instructor are also used. 
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Recruitment is most commonly from business, industry 
or other appropriate fields of practice. Recruitment may 
also be from other types of educational institutions, In 
Victoria some students are recruited at the commencement 
of a diploma course. Following this, they go either directly, 
or after completing a university degree, for two years 
practical experience in industry. They then return as 
trainee technical teachers. 

Appointments are generally permanent, subject to termi- 
nation only in cases of gross incompetence or action 
contrary to regulations. E those institutions directly 
under Government control any outside employment would 
generally be on ministerial approval only. In other cases 
approval is in the hands of the governing body. Paid 
outside employment is not common, though permission 
for such work (particularly where it is likely to advance 
the experience ofthe officer concerned, or where it involves 
special skills not otherwise readily available) is tending 
to be granted more readily, There is generally nothing 
to prevent the undertaking of private research and publish- 
ing its results. 

Salaries are generally determined per medium of the 
appropriate State teachers’ classification. In the South 
Australian Institute of Technology university salaries 
apply. Specialized professional school salaries are fixed 
by the governing body. Promotion is generally by way 
of application for advertised vacancies, and in most cases 
there is provision for an appeal board or tribunal to 
which any officer can appeal against the recommendation 
of another officer in the service. 

Long service leave is normally mid in accordance 
with the general provisions for Government employees 
and is of the order of three months for every seven to 
fifteen years of service. One or two institutions have 
funds available for staff study and travel. Generally there 
is very little provision for special stud leave, particularly 
where this involves cost to the employing organization. 
Some technical teachers have undertaken exchange under 
the general provisions for exchange of teachers with other 
countries, but these have been very few. 

Technical teachers are generally eligible to become mem- 
bers of the relevant State teachers’ union or federation. 


Student life and welfare 


Except in specialized schools of occupational therapy, 
physiotherapy, etc., where fees E £300 to £400 
may be charged over the course, the fees in technical 
institutions have a maximum of £20 to £30 a year. In 
Victoria full-time students are granted free tuition provided 
they are resident in the State and come direct from secon- 
dary education. In Western Australia students up to 
the age of 21 years pay no more than £1 per annum for 
registration purposes. In agricultural colleges where resi- 
dence is involved fees may approach £200 per annum. 

Commonwealth scholarship holders may attend tertiary- 
level courses in technical colleges or other specialized 
professional schools as they desire. A limited number 
of State and privately endowed scholarships are available, 
none of which would exceed the value of £200 per annum. 
‘An increasing number of organizations are providing cadet- 
ships for full-time study. a limited payment is made to 


the student during the term and he is then employed 
by the organization on a more substantial figure during 
the vacations, 

Student bodies may be formed within individual insti- 
tutions but there is no general student organization at 
either State or Commonwealth level. The only formal 

rovisions for student self-government and for approach 

y the students to the administration are at the Royal 
Melbourne Institute of Technology. In other places infor- 
mal provisions operate. 

Sports clubs and societies are normally a matter of 
student initiative and are generally not particularly strong 
in technical institutions where there is commonly a lack 
of student facilities due principally to the emphasis on 
part-time students, financial limitations, and general short- 
age of accommodation. Technical colleges are also fre- 
quently situated in central city areas with consequent 
site limitations. 

There has been a very significant growth in guidance 
services particularly in some States but there is little 
provision in the way of health and welfare services for 
technical college students. The same provisions apply in 
technical colleges for the reception, accommodation and 
maintenance of foreign students as in the universities. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The State teachers’ colleges are organized in depart- 
ments. The Education Department in each college serves 
to integrate the whole Siti curriculum, by providing 
courses in the range of professional studies basic to teaching 
—child growth and development, educational psychology, 
history of education, comparative education and general 
principles of teaching. The other college departments are 
subject departments—art, biology, ete. Obviously, the 
range of the studies that can be provided in a college 
depends on the size of the staff, and therefore, to some 
extent on the size of the college; it may also be influenced 
by the relative importance attached to the practical and 
theoretical studies by the policy makers. 


Admission of students. The proportion of students admitted 
to courses of training for teaching in Australia with a 
school leaving certificate qualification is increasing year 
by year. Most colleges require this qualification now; 
but owing to the varying and sometimes limiting conditions 
governing matriculation, not all students will have ualified 
for university matriculation. A few colleges still admit 
students on a qualification lower than leaving certificate 
standard. 

For a short time during recent years, when recruitment 
at leaving certificate level did not provide students in 
sufficient numbers to match expanding school enrolments, 
a standard of admission lower than a leaving certificate 
was accepted more generally. This enabled the enrolment 
in State training colleges to be increased from 2,480 in 
1940 to over 14,500 in 1960 to meet the needs of an ex- 

anding school population. Corresponding figures for non- 
State agencies also show considerable growth in enrolments 
over the same period. However, despite expansion in 
State teachers’ colleges, the number of students now 
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seeking admission exceeds the number admitted, so that 
admission has recently become more selective. 


Range of studies. The State teachers’ colleges aim to 
prepare all kinds of teachers needed for State schools. 
Some of the colleges offer two-year courses only, and 
prepare teachers for infant and primary schools. Others 
provide one or more of the following additional courses: 
a two-year course for teachers of academic and technical 
subjects in junior secondary schools; a three-year course 
for teachers of physical education; a course of training 
for lecturers in technical colleges; four-year courses of 
training for certain ‘specialist’ teachers (art, manual arts, 
music), sometimes in association with other institutions 
such as a conservatorium of music, or a technical college. 
The year of professional training for secondary teachers 
who have undertaken degree courses may also be provided 
by the colleges, often in conjunction with the universities. 
The colleges and training centres established by the 
non-State agencies generally offer two- or three-year 
courses in one or other of the following combinations: 
kindergarten and infants, infants and primary, primary 
and junior secondary. Teachers for non-State secondary 
schools generally receive their training in the universities. 
The qualification awarded on completion of the two-, 
three-, or four-year course in the teachers’ colleges in 
Australia is either a State qualification or a qualification 
awarded by the appropriate non-State agency. The State 
award is usually a teachers’ certificate which may be a 
general certificate as in New South Wales or one of several 
specialist certificates—primary, infants, secondary—as in 
ictoria; the non-State agencies award an appropriate 
teachers’ diploma. The qualification which pad fs get 
on completing their training becomes effective after a 
period of probation which varies in length with the length 
of the course of training. 
No teacher training institution in Australia, other than 
a university, grants a degree on the satisfactory completion 
of a course of training. Consequently, none of the insti- 
tutions discussed in this section provides postgraduate 
studies in the accepted sense of the term. However, the 
State teachers’ colleges, principally in New South Wales, 
provide short in-service courses attended by teachers 
from State and non-State schools. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year of teachers’ 
colleges is organized in three terms, closely paralleling 
university terms, and students, especially scholarship 
holders, are expected to be in full-time attendance. The 
professional nature of the courses offered in teachers’ 
colleges requires the sharing of time between the colleges 
and the іх бейт former providing theoretical studies 
and practical laboratory training, the latter, practical 
experience related to teaching, such as demonstration 
lessons, educational visits and practice teaching. The pro- 
portion of time devoted to the theoretical and practical 
studies varies quite considerably from State to State. 
Instruction is largely by lectures in the theoretical 
studies, though seminars and tutorials are considered to 
be the more desirable means of instruction and are used 
as opportunity offers. Use is also made of a wide range 
of modern audio-visual aids. Generally, students on scholar- 
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ship are provided with textbooks on loan in numbers 
that are adequate for basic requirements, and the colleges 
have library facilities that range from merely adequate 
to good. 

a the subjects involving practical work laboratory 
facilities are provided ranging from good to inadequate; 
in addition, considerable use is made of educational field 
excursions and sometimes of residential camps in 
locations that are suited to practical work in biology and 
nature study, geography, physical education. 

The colleges generally do their own examining on courses 
which are either wholly determined by the staff of each 
college, or which follow an agreed pattern uniform for 
the whole State for each kind of training course, but with 
details varying from college to college. The examining 
may be by formal written examinations, or by assessment. 
Generally, the marks awarded are accumulated throughout 
each year from a variety of methods of assessment, prin- 
cipal weight usually being given to the formal annual 
examination. 

Two examples may be given of the matters relating 
to the courses discussed above; the first example is for 
junior-secondary teachers of French and English in a 
New South Wales college; the second represents the 
pattern of the agreed courses for primary teachers in 
Victoria. 


Junior secondary teachers’ course (French/English—New 
South Wales)* 
First year. Art (1), biological science or physical science 
(2), education (3), English (6), French (6), physical 
education (2). 
Second year. Education (4), English (6), French (6), 
government (2), music (1), physical education (1), school 
health (1). 

There are two weekly demonstrations during term, 
and two four-week periods of practice teaching (English, 
French) each year in secondary schools. There are 
about twenty-five lecture weeks in the college year. 


Primary teachers’ course (Victorian teachers’ colleges)* 
First year. Basic subjects—education (5), English (4), 
physical education (2), social science (2), music (2), 
crafts (3), also chalkboard techniques, arithmetic 
(method). 

One elective subject chosen from a wide range 

occupies two periods per week while five periods are 
devoted each week to clubs, tutorial or discussion 
groups, assemblies and sport. 
Second year. Basic subjects—education (7), English (3). 
social studies (2), health education (1), art (2), music (1), 
general science and rural science (2), also chalkboard 
techniques. 

One elective subject chosen from a wide range 
occupies two periods per week while five periods 
are devoted each week to clubs, tutorial or discussion 


groups. 


In addition, practical training is provided through obser- 
vation and practice teaching periods which occupy eight 


1. Figures in parentheses represent lectures per week. 
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weeks for first-year students and twelve weeks for second- 
year students. 

Extra-mural courses are not offered by teachers’ colleges 
in all States: those offered do not lead to a degree or other 
academic or professional qualification. They are designed 
to serve only as refresher courses for the teachers who 
attend them. 


Research 


The academic staff of the teachers’ colleges is concerned 
principally with teaching, and research can only be an 
incidental activity. Nevertheless, when, as quite frequently 
happens, members of staff of teachers’ colleges win the 
opportunity to study overseas, they do research in their 
field. At Sydney Teachers’ College (New South Wales) 
a research centre was established in 1960; this enables 
two departments of the college at any one time to carry 
out a programme of research and writing. 


Staff 


The staff of teachers’ colleges in Australia usually have the 
titles of lecturer and senior lecturer. 

The staff of State teachers’ colleges are recruited almost 
without exception from the teaching service of the State. 
In some States it is policy to ensure a fairly constant inter- 
change of staff between the colleges and the schools; in 
others, work in teachers’ colleges is a career in itself for 
a large proportion of the staff 

The staff of non-State training colleges are recruited 
from within the teaching Orders in the case of the Catholic 
colleges, though this does not mean that the selection is 
confined to those trained in the Australian branch of the 
Order. For other non-State training colleges staff is sought 
by open advertisement. 

The staff of the State teachers’ colleges are public 
servants; they enjoy the benefits of security of tenure, of 
a generous superannuation scheme, of the opportunity 
(by permission of their employers) to undertake other 
employment (part-time), such as university tutorial 
lectures, broadcast talks, television appearances, writing 
books, and of the provision of long service leave. Those 
who wish to go abroad for study and research do so at 
their own expense, unless they win a scholarship or fellow- 
ship of some standing. However, in some States lecturers 
who win such a scholarship may be granted some financial 
assistance during the period of leave. 


Student life and welfare 


Because of the role that teachers are expected to play in 
the community it is regarded as a necessary and important 
part of the students’ training in all teacher training insti- 
tutions in Australia that they should belong to clubs and 
societies, and have experience in self-government through 
a student representative council; provision is made in 
all colleges for activities of this kind. 

There is the sharp distinction between State and non- 
State training institutions in Australia that the students 
of the former are all paid a scholarship allowance, ranging 
in amount according to whether they live at home or away 


from home, are minors or adults. No means test is applied 
to the award of the scholarship but holders are under an 
obligation to teach in Government schools for a specified 
period on completion of training. Some students of non- 
State institutions win Commonwealth scholarships. 

Since one factor in selection for admission to teachers' 
colleges is mental and physical fitness, all students in 
training undergo a medical examination at entry, and, 
in State colleges, an additional examination during the 
half-year prior to their appointment as teachers. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


There has been a continually increasing demand for higher 
education in Australia over recent years. In a community 
which has enjoyed a high level of economic activity, various 
social, educational and economic factors have contributed 
to this. They have included a rapidly expanding population; 
an increasing tendency for children to complete their full 
course of secondary schooling; and a growing awareness 
by the people of Australia of the value of higher education. 

There have been many employment opportunities for 
graduates of higher education in every field, and the 
improved economie conditions of many families has 
increased their ability to finance their children's education 
at this level. In this they have been assisted by growing 
provision for scholarships and bursaries. There have also 
been inereasing numbers of overseas students, particularly 
Asian students, seeking enrolment in institutions of higher 
education. Those students have been welcome for the con- 
tribution they bring, but they have added significantly 
to the numbers undertaking tertiary courses. 

Traditionally, in the field of higher education in Austra- 
lia, there has been an emphasis on universities, with a 
relatively small number of alternative institutions offering 
full-time courses at this level. The universities have deve- 
loped as large, multi-faculty institutions with a practice 
of open entrance to all who satisfy matriculation require- 
ments, In the post-war years, their student numbers 
have risen from the lowest level of 28,800 in 1953 to 
approximately 58,000 in 1961. It is predicted that by 1966 
they will have risen to 95,000. Such large and rapid in- 
creases have brought heavy problems in the form of 
crowded classrooms, inadequate equipment and libraries, 
and increased student to staff ratios. В 

Despite some alleviation by greatly increased financial 
aid from Governments since the war and the imposition 
of entrance quotas in some instances, the condition of the 
universities has been a serious one in recent years and 
seems likely to remain so if enrolments continue as pre- 
dicted. The problem is not only one of finance, although 
as a young and developing country there are many claims 
on Australia’s financial resources, but also one of manpower. 
There is a shortage of experienced staff of high quality and 
staffing difficulties could become more serious as expansion 
continues. Another aspect of the university scene which 
is causing concern is the level of student performance. 
Various studies of the problem have suggested that about 
one out of every three entrants to Australian universities 
fails to graduate. Many of those who do take more than 
the minimum time. 
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These problems have not been confined to the univer- 
sities, although it is within them that they have attracted 
most attention. In technical colleges and teachers’ colleges 
there has also been a shortage of accommodation, equip- 
ment and staff. Temporary buildings have often been used, 
and continue in use, and many institutions lack such 
desirable facilities as assembly halls, common rooms and 
gymnasia. Staffing has been a particular problem for the 
teachers’ colleges. As the demand for staff in universities 
has increased, the colleges have found it difficult both to 
hold their most highly qualified staff and to recruit new 
staff. Another problem lies in the length of the training 
course for primary school teachers. The extension of the 
course from two to three years is advocated by many 
who feel that at present there is too little time in which 
to provide adequately for both the higher education of 
teachers and their professional training. 

The future pattern of higher education in Australia is at 
present receiving much attention from educationists and 
Governments. The fundamental questions under consid- 
eration concern the respective roles to be played by the 
universities and by the other institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and possibly by new institutions, in providing the 
greatly increased facilities that will be required in the 
future. It may be found perhaps neither practicable nor 
desirable to go on expanding the present universities or 
developing new ones on the same pattern. The emphasis 
on their role in higher education in the past has meant 
that many enrolled in them could perhaps have been 
equally well trained in institutions of a different type had 
they been available. The development of such institutions 
in the future could ease the burden of numbers on the 
universities and enable them to use their valuable resources 
more fruitfully in areas of training and research tradi- 
tionally their own. The possible re-organization of the 


universities, a greater development of technical colleges 
and institutes of higher technology, the creation of junior 
colleges associated with universities, or of independent 
colleges of the liberal arts type, are some of the alternatives 
which have been suggested. A committee set up to advise 
the Australian Universities Commission is at present 
inquiring into the whole question. It will consider the 
pattern of tertiary education in relation to the needs and 
resources of Australia and make recommendations to 
the commission on future development. 


[Text prepared by the Australian National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Unesco, Sydney. ] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Australia. Commonwealth Office of Education. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (1961 census): 10,508,000. 

Area: 2,974,583 square miles; 7,704,159 square kilometres. 

Population density : 4 per square mile; 1 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1959 estimate): 6,117 million 
Australian pounds. 

Official exchange rate (1959): 1 Australian pound = 
2.24 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: February. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961! 


Field of study 


р Academic | Die ^ 
Type of institution year x o : : - 7 
beginning Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Socal Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture hited 
Universities, ete.* 1961 MF 58 163 14 573 4344 1864 2674 7073 8045 7193 7 669 1506 93222 
F 13 614 6 641 1635 317 309 815 1645 17 1 634 134 467 
Non-universit 1961 MF 35 971 3 000 12 500 2100 — 4300 100 10 900 1900 1171 == 
institutions’ F 12018 500 8 700 900 — 600 — 200 1100 18 ==; 
All institutions 1961 MF 94 134 17 573 16 844 3964 2674 11373 8145 18093 9569 2677 3222 
F 25 632 1141 10 335 1217 309 1415 1645 217 2734 152 467 
All institutions 1957 MF 62 960 12300 12100 2800 1860 7000 5700 11900 7200 2100 E 
F 16 987 4400 1400 1000 187 900 900 100 2000 100 == 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961 MF 100 19 18 4 3 12 9 19 10 3 3 
F 100 28 40 5 T 5 6 1 11 1 2 
All institutions 1957 МЕ 100 20 19 4 3 1 9 19 12 3 S 
F 100 26 43 6 1 5 5 1 12 1 ч 
А 


1. Full and part-time students, including correspondence courses. 

2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 

3. Includes 3,170 advanced de; students, 52 students in ad hoc 
courses; breakdown for female students not available. 
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4. Some degree of estimation has been necessary for non-university 
institutions. 


AUSTRALIA 


2, HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND TYPE OF DEGREE OR DIPLOMA, 1957-60 


Туре of degree or | ‘Academic DEAE Ay 
diploma perum ten praet UE eu E бима 5 Medical! а 
umanities Education — Finearts Law Social, DEM Engineering sciences Agriculture 
| 
Less than first . 1960 MF 522 5 220 34 3 159 — — 101 — 
degree or diploma F 230 — 98 п 3 42 — — 16 == 
First degree or 1960 MF 4184 1 282 90 106 238 306 880 516 555 211 
diploma Е 955 587 16 35 24 28 166 — 81 18 
Advanced degree or 1960 МЕ 906 56 470 9 4 п 192 48 86 30 
diploma F 256 10 215 — — — 21 — 3 H 
All degrees and 1960 MF 5 612 1343 780 149 245 476 1072 564 142 241 
diplomas F 1441 591 329 46 21 70 193 — 160 19 
All degrees and 1959 МЕ 4899 1197 684 11 209 429 858 524 669 218 
diplomas F 1204 540 273 28 24 51 161 2 112 13 
All degrees and 1958 ME 4431 1084 588 129 204 363 TAT 473 653 190 
diplomas F 1077 458 232 35 23 6l 134 — 121 13 
АП degrees and 1957 MF 4090 881 577 100 172 401 714 451 631 151 
diplomas F 970 401 203 18 12 63 140 1 115 11 
Percentage 
All degrees and 1960 MF 100 24 4 3 4 9 19 10 13 4 
diplomas F 100 41 23 3 2 6 13 — 1 1 
All degrees and 1957 MF 100 22 14 2 4 10 18 п 15 4 
diplomas Е 100 41 21 2 1 it 14 0 12 2 


3. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959/60 (in thousand Australian pounds) 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure. . - e s s © ct t t t n 190 698 
Total recurring expenditure... + . a o + + + sos t t t t 152 324 
For administration or general control . . . + + s so so * 4481 
For inatructioniics э MNA Г. edis Eee. нЕ 6 moron 9 131 809 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff . . . . + = 89 899 
Other instructional expenditure SiMe Sailer cape tania: EM us 41 910 
Other recurring expenditure . . . + + s * * * ot ot t nt * 16 034 
Total capital expenditure . . + + + + o 38 374 
B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
ў Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expendituret . . + + + soo ot * 152 324 100 
Expenditure distributed by level and type of education 141 404 92.8 
re-primary and primary education . . . + + б 264 645 242.4 
Secondary education . . . © + * * voso o 41 960 27.6 
General Е ad ee) agito RUN TRIE 229 365 219.3 
Vocational strc) 5 а Ne s demo ас s, n ele 12595 8.3 
Higher education! та oe Rau y es ow. ce tho 30 849 20.3 
А vais Аз ле! 21 963 14.4 
Teacher: training . . . + s+ 0 t t t t * 8 026 5.3 
Agricaltural К Aene qu cedet Mere soi чы ent 860 0.6 
Special education . 2 e soe fos ot ot Ba з 
Adult education and cultural organizations . . . + + 3 950 2.6 
Other recurring expenditure . . +. + + + c 0 t * 10 920 12 
Educational research, grants, etc... - + + + + * 497 0.3 
Expenditure at the first and second levels not 
istributed by level and type of instruction . . . = 10 423 6.9 
1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 2. Expenditure for special education is included with education at 


the first level and education at the second level—general. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


4, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academic Number 
type of ‘Type of institution year ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education beginning | tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961 17215 | 239528 221 956 s 1227938 588 363 - 
Primary schools, private . 1961 1*1 920 | ** 8900 2*8 200 Ы 358 071 181173 — 
Total , 2 L 1961 1*9 135 | ?*48 428 ?*30 156 L 1586009 769536 — 
» & 1960 1*9 120 | ?*47 100 2*29 600 Ju 1564187 760558 — 
BC PT S us 1959 19140 | 2*46 200 2*28 900 EE 1543 762 750 523 -— 
putei. Е P TN 1958 19080 | ?*44 600 2*27 800 Е 1513 752 735 548 — 
& Jc 554 co 5 MS 1957 1*9 080 | 2*42 400 ?*26 200 xn 1458012 708 497 — 
econ 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961 648 — 
Schools providing both first- and second- 219 907  ?7817 0 434 874 199 915 - 
level education, public, ADS 1961 (313) — 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961 *230 
Schools providing both first- and second- 2*6 900 2*3 500 ADS 166818 84743 — 
level education, private Prae 1961 *(680), 
СТР PRU 1961 6#878 | ?*26 807 2*11 317 2 601 692 284 658 
ПУ тА 1960 +790 | 2*24 700 2*10 400 ed 555345 264301 
steer еа s eo a 1959 8*710 | 2*22 800 ?*9 700 $552 504501 241430 
EPUM eae шы G 1958 $*650 | 2*20 500 2*8 600 3 453867 2117682 
NM d us Wise eU e SUE X 1957 $*600 | 2*19 100 ?*8100 Ы 417 712 201 600 - 
Vocational Technical schools, public 
ЖОС: анн» 1961 155 | *12300 *6 700 *103 600 
DPA ЖИРЕГЕН oa ate 1960 8185 | *11 500 *6 300 *98 100 
eee ere TS ШШЕ: 1959 8181 10 601 5 802 *92 000 
Б У О Б 1958 а 9 765 5 302 *86 300 
A 1957 5169 8 967 4735 *85 000 
Higher 
niversity Universities 
and Total. meer ers eee АУ 1961 10 23 396 2404 ona 951 882 12210 °21 071 
equivalent ^ eet i А э гез 1960 9° 5 093 ba 1598 948 283 911 227 916 691 
lee ULP ac 1959 9 4 818 1628 942701 9 757 914307 
granting) А AD 1958 g 4210 1422 937300 — "8312 911 765 
- o * . 1957 9 3 769 1344 933016 971358 910 942 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public . 1961 26 956 2305 20 11 222 7108 222 
university Teacher training colleges, private : 1961 *18 sah Wa aoe *800 *500 
Teacher Kindergarten teacher training colleges, 
training private OE ie er 1961 6 АЕ ess Ux 528 528 224 
Total . pA mta 1961 50 10956 210305 1020 *12 550  *8736 10222 
ERE ET EE LT e Te 1960 26 886 2283 23 10 827 1416 221 
Б Т, 1959 25 764 2230 25 9819 6125 219 
а а Aol sy) 33 1958 23 674 20230 15 8927 6023 227 
NACE AT ccs a saa 1957 22 593 3191 10 81235 5;532 235 
Other Technical colleges, public. . . . 1961 35 T 17 500 1700 
Agricultural colleges and forestry 
PAREN DONO EO JI e 1961 1153 18 
Theological colleges, private . 1961 3 000 500 
Other colleges, private! , 1961 1700 1100 
Totals) ave ene 1961 23353 3318 
» 1960 *21600  *3100 
pres eM 1959 *19600 *2 800 
ә 1958 *18 600 *2 700 
» 1957 *16 700  *2500 


1. Including schools providing education at both the first and second 
levels which numbered as follows: 1,053 in 1961; 1,080 in 1960 and 
1959; and 1,090 in 1958 and 1957. 

2, Full-time teachers only. 

3. Part-time teachers in primary and secondary schools numbered 
approximately as follows: 6,900 (F. 4,500) in 1961; 6,500 in 1960; 
5,900 in 1959; 5,300 in 1958; and 5,000 in 1957. 

4. Including data for special education at the first level and also for 
pre-primary education. Enrolment for pre-primary education in 
1961 was approximately 90,000 in the public schools and 40,000 
in the private schools. 

5. Including data for special education at the second level. 
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6. Secondary schools only. 

7. Public technical schools only. In addition, in 1961, there were 250 
hospitals in which vocational training was provided for approxi- 
mately 14,500 students, 

8. Including technical colleges at the third level of education. 

9. In addition, the following number of students took correspondence 
courses: 5,790 (F. 1,198) in 1961; 5,497 (F. 1,168) in 1960; 4,864 
(Е. 978) in 1959; 4,565 (Ё. 911) in 1958; and 3,887 (Е. 729) in 1957. 

10. Public education only. 

11. Includes training institutions in pharmacy, physiotherapy, occu- 
pational therapy, dietetics, optometry, colleges of nursing, library 
schools and conservatoria of music. 


AUSTRALIA 


"Teaching staff Students UT 
Level and. Academic Number |-— — |— — онды, 
type of ‘Type of institution year of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Pull and | part- „time Part-time 
sGucation beginning | tutions |— -— 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Special’? Schools for physically handicapped 
ава а ecko ae ү 1961 (43) ке б, А (1946) *(800) = 
Schools for children with hearing and 
sight defects, . " 1961 (15) T ^m 6n (1392) *(600) E 
Schools for mentally “handicapped 
children DEN 1961 (61 me de: ур, 5598) *(2100 — 
Child welfare schools , > . 1... 1961 35; Abe $66 six 1 853 *(400, o 
à. Wr edis " 1961 (9 one D s. (626, *(300) — 
. B Pace e 1961 163 "m ase "m 11415) *(4200 — 
5 MERIR So 1960 156 Ayr D 10779) *(4100 — 
$ UM Фу VON. d 1959 150 eet one D 10060) *(3 800) — 
Ae MU Me 1958 140 m wes А", 9 688) *(3 800) — 
E PORC RCRUM IT PEE 1957 135 ae Sp eu *(9600) *(3 600) — 
Adult Adult education courses 
Total cU. ut. abo кї v. ng 1961 one dee Tus Vx due «d 
ТҮР Wete еони 1960 vis "m jeje, 111 000 aus 111 000 
Pyme ot ка? Ач 1959 D 96 000 "em 96 000 
PIA Men ueber nnd T 1958 5 eee 88 000 ea 88 000 
Wee p ТИ. 1957 see oe eee 81 000 к, 81000 
12, Data already included in primary and secondary education. 
5. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 
Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at Other education at. Average Average Аай 
year degree-granting institutions! — non-university institutions non-university institutions | total enrolment | total population SION р" 
beginning aan "€ = (000°) 000s) ае, 
'er cent ег cent 'er cent. 
Xon female Boral female Total female 
1930 9 483 oon mm D "PU 
1931 9 830 "hb eee m PP 
1932 9942 Es D ves T 10 6515 150 
1933 9844 sys "S эк oe 
1934 10 197 ane m T t 
1935 10 277 EET m see ee 
1936 10 657 m nm "m sels 
1937 11 098 ves eee aoe ene 12 6 041 171 
1938 12 126 БОЙ "m one see 
1939 14 236 28 eee od s * 
1940 14 715 29 Tm ose 
1941 13 924 31 ayy mo 
1942 10 761 35 m Pto 13 1231 183 
1943 11 675 38 eat m 
1944 15 154 M (tn в» ... 
1945 18 326 31 one oe 
1946 25 585 24 РОЯ . o 
1947 30 477 21 э. siete E 28 1611 364 
1948 32 453 21 es sis E 
1949 31 753 21 veo ave ase 
1950 30 630 22 we PD m 
1951 31 678 20 s. "m sd 
1952 29 664 20 . one 30 8 608 349 
1953 28 838 21 5 oe 
1954 29 445 21 eee ave see 
1955 30 868 22 T ves one 
1956 34 480 22 E e.i see 
1957 33 016 22 в 235 67 16 700 
1958 37 300 22 8 927 67 18 600 65 9 850 660 
1959 42 701 23 9819 68 19 600 


1, Full and part-time students. Not including correspondence courses. 
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NAURU 


Trust Territory 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The administration of Nauru is vested in an Administrator, 
who is responsible to the Australian Government through 
the Minister of State for Territories. The Nauru Local 
Government Council advises and assists the Administrator. 
An Educational Advisory Committee acts as a liaison body 
between the Council and the Education Department on 
educational matters. 

Under the Compulsory Education Ordinance 1921-51, 
the Administrator controls education and is empowered 
to make rules, regulations and orders for the conduct and 
maintenance of schools. All costs of the provision of 
primary and secondary education in public schools are 
borne by the Administration. A private school (primary 
and secondary classes) conducted by the Sacred Heart 
Mission receives assistance from the Administration in 
the form of school supplies. 

Education is free and compulsory for all children from 
the age of 6 to 15 in the case of European children and to 
16 (extendible for a further twelve months) in the case of 
Nauruan children. In consequence, almost all children 
completing their primary education proceed to secondary 
schooling. As the population includes European, Chinese, 
and Gilbert and Ellice Islands immigrant groups in 
addition to the native Nauruans, different types of primary 
schools are provided to take account of the different lin- 
guistic, educational and social backgrounds of the pupils. 
Thus the primary school for Europeans follows the primary 
curriculum of the Australian State of Victoria while in the 
other schools this curriculum has been adapted to suit 
local needs. This differentiation, however, is solely on 
educational and cultural grounds. 

The secondary schools provide courses for Nauruans 
and immigrant groups other than Europeans. The schools 
take pupils through the first four years of the secondary 
course of the State of Victoria and prepare them for the 
(academic) Intermediate Certificate or Intermediate Tech- 
nical Certificate of that State. To allow students to proceed 
to matriculation level, scholarships are available for secon- 
dary studies in Australia. Twelve such scholarships are 
awarded annually. European students attend Australian 
secondary schools and are paid an allowance by the 
Administrator. 

The British Phosphate Commissioners provide evening 
classes in appropriate practical subjects for apprentices, 
who in addition attend weekly classes in English and trade 
mathematics run by the Department of Education. Voca- 
tional training is also provided by the Administration 
within its various services. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


When scholarship students have reached an appropriate 
standard it has been the practice to extend scholarships 
to cover further years of study if this has been recom- 
mended by the Administrator and Education Advisory 
Committee. These are guided by the opinion of the Com- 
monwealth Office of Education and the school authorities 
on the likelihood of the student's benefiting from further 
study. 

Gadetahips are available in teaching, medical, dental 
and other professions within the Administration Service. 
Cadets undertake tertiary courses in Australia or other 
appropriate places, the Administration meeting the cost 
of fees, living, medical and other expenses, and providing 
allowances for clothing and pocket money. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 

In recent years an increased number of Nauruan students 
have attended secondary schools or undertaken vocational 
and tertiary training in Australia, and this trend is expected 


to continue. 


[Text prepared by the Department of Territories, Canberra. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Australia. Commonwealth Office of Education. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 5,000. 

Area: 8 square miles; 21 square kilometres. 

Population density: 625 per square mile; 238 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1959): 1 Australian pound = 
2.24 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: 1 July. 
Academic year begins: February. 


AUSTRALIA: NAURU 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and Academic | Number 
type of ‘Type of institution year of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education beginning | tutions 25 
Total Female Total "Total Female Total 
Primary! Primary schools, publie . Я š 1961 3 24 = 579 ae. — 
Primary school, үне à 5 1961 1 7 6 243 ne = 
Total . . P а 1961 4 31 cd 922 *400 — 
ws vU, ARTA a 1960 4 31 ud 825 *400 — 
AUTORE O12 EN. 1959 4 29 5 199 *390 — 
Siga ria Pc Сар ЧИРК үн 1958 4 28 " 710 *340 — 
T alie Gp dart i noto fal 1957 4 26 612 *280 = 
Secondary 
General? Secondary school, public. . " 1961 1 35 a P 141 shh — 
Secondary class in primary school, 

private . . 5 ££ pex 1961 (1) 33 she ocn 66 gs — 
ЧАШ Ursa rto e NC С; 1961 1 п Es 3 207 *90 = 
о TORRE a 1960 1 9 Tele 3 137 *60 — 
ult RS NE S omne e -« 1959 1 6 Mp 1 85 *40 — 
ppt e NECI NI 1958 1 T Tx 2 64 *30 — 

1. Includes pre-primary education. 3. Full-time teaching staff only. 


2. Includes vocational education. 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959/60 
(in Australian pounds) 
A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount. 
Total expenditure: 2 АКЕ ИЕ o9 c m t 60 772 
Total recurring expenditure . on ЖС 4T 272 
For administration or кога ОЕ. IVO. 542 
For instruction . Ж WEG os 32 156 
Salaries to teachers and su б mpporting pro professional stall еа с" 29 080 
Other instructional expen shied ae Ea 3 676 
Other recurring expenditure , "DO ea TIS. 13 974 
Capital sr ud school buildings and equipment) Med El „ › ING 13 500 
В. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Б. Amount у Per cent - 
Total recurring expenditure! |. . < + + s 0 0 ot o 41212 100 
pase for instruction клды y level and i 
e of education) . . СИ tends 42540 90.0 
Y educaHon ev» о е о сор E tabe dein wot 19 058 40.3 
Secondary education. а. © + «+ «цо ot ot tut 22 969 48.6 
Gener; TUE me PEN 19 587 414 
Vocational . a eno боф 3382 12 
Adalt education and cultural epi . drm 521 11 
Other recurring expenditure nt stributed bx lel 
and type of education) . үт С 4124 10.0 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA 


Trust Territory 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Trust Territory of New Guinea and the Territory of 
Papua were constituted an administrative union designated 
as the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, under the 
Papua-New Guinea Act, 1949-57. Education in both 
territories is administered as a single programme, and the 
information provided here (with the exception of the 
statistics, which are available separately for New Guinea 
and for Papua) applies equally to both territories. 

The chief legislation is the Education Ordinance 1952-57, 
which provides that the over-all control and direction of 
secular education is the responsibility of the Administra- 
tion. The Native Apprenticeship Ordinance 1951-55 makes 
provision for apprenticeship training and the Native Local 
Government Councils Ordinance 1949-58 provides for the 
establishment of schools by local authorities. 

In providing education for the indigenous people many 
social, linguistic and other factors must necessarily be 
taken into account, notably the wide diversity of social 
groups, the existence of several hundred distinct languages, 
and the fact that indigenous people range from those who 
have had several generations of close contact with Euro- 
peans to those who still live a primitive life and are making 
their first contacts with the world beyond their own 
immediate environment. The population also includes 
European, Asian and mixed-race groups, whose manner 
of living is such that special provision must usually be 
made for them. 

All Government education is controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Education, with headquarters at Port Moresby, 
which both conducts its own schools and has over-all control 
of schools conducted by missions and any other non- 
Government schools. Native local government authorities 
may establish schools, assist in their operation, and make 
recommendations in respect of local education, although 
these schools are staffed and controlled by the Department 
of Education. 

For historical and other reasons private agencies, for 
example the religious mission organizations, play a very 
important part in the provision of education and to assist 
them the Administration provides financial and other 
assistance. They conduct a large number of schools at all 
educational levels, which are subject to Administration 
supervision and control. 

Pupils who complete grade 6 in the primary schools 
designed for non-indigenous students proceed to integrated 
high schools with courses leading to New South Wales 
public examinations. Alternatively, on completion of 
grade 6, pupils may proceed to secondary schools in 
Australia. Those doing so receive an allowance from the 
Administration and may be eligible for bursaries. 

In general, students who complete grade 6 in the indi- 
genous schools proceed to post-primary education as 
follows: (a) post-primary school (standards 7 to 9) followed 
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by forms 2 to 5 with courses leading to New South Wales 
public examinations; or (b) technical training centre 
(years 1 to 4). Scholarships for secondary studies in 
Australia up to matriculation standard are also available 
to selected indigenous students. 

Teacher training colleges at secondary level have been 
established by the Administration at Ward's Strip in Port 
Moresby, Goroka, and Malaguna in Rabaul. The college 
at Ward's Strip conducts for indigenous students courses 
*B' and ‘C’ which are of two years’ duration. The entrance 
qualification for course *B' is satisfactory completion of 
standard 9 and for course ‘C’ trainees are of Queensland 
Junior Certificate level. On completion of their training, 
‘B’ course teachers are eligible to teach pupils up to stan- 
dard 6, and ‘C’ course teachers, pupils up to standard 9. 

The college at Goroka conducts a one-year course for 
indigenous trainees, designated course *A', accepting them 
at standard 7 level and preparing them to teach students 
up to standard 2. The Malaguna college conducts a course 
of six months of intensive training for expatriate trainees 
of New South Wales intermediate or higher level, preparing 
them for teaching in indigenous schools in rural areas. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


A number of tertiary scholarships for higher education 
overseas are awarded by the Administration and private 
persons or organizations. Administration awards are made 
on the bases of competition and selection and are subject 
to a rigid means test which in practice tends to limit them 
to indigenous and mixed-race students. The awards cover 
fees, living expenses, accommodation and clothing and 
an annual return fare to the Territory. 

Cadetships are available in teaching, law, agriculture, 
surveying, and medical and other professions within the 
Administration Service. Cadets undertake tertiary courses 
in Australia, the Administration meeting their fees and 
paying their salary while in training. Cadetships are open 
to both residents and non-residents of the Territory. 

The Papuan Medical College, established in 1959, in 
association with the Port Moresby General Hospital, pro- 
vides training for indigenes to qualify as assistant medical 
officers. The course consists of a preliminary year and five 
years’ further study along the lines of a medical course at 
an Australian university, but with passes at a lower stan- 
dard. The educational qualification for entrance to the 
course is possession of the Queensland Junior Certificate 
or its equivalent. 

The Training Section of the Department of the Public 
Service Commissioner provides clerical, administrative 
and managerial training for its staff and functions as the 
Public Service Institute, providing tutorial assistance to 
officers who are studying for university degrees and other 
higher academic qualifications. Correspondence tuition is 


AUSTRALIA: PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA 


organized by the Pre-Entry and Auxiliary Training Branch 
of the Department of Education. 

Apart from the administrative types of training provided 
by the Department of the Public Service Commissioner, 
a considerable amount of specialized training in profes- 
sional and sub-professional fields also is being carried out 
by various departments. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


In recognition of the potential needs for higher education 
and training, a committee appointed to investigate the 
whole problem submitted its report in August 1961. The 
major recommendations of the committee were that: (a) a 
central residential administrative college should be estab- 
lished as soon as possible; (b) a university college, linked 
with an Australian university, should be established not 
later than 1966; (c) a multi-racial full standard teachers" 
college should be set up in the Territory as soon as possible; 
(d) plans should be made for the provision of a higher 
technical training institution; and (e) that secondary edu- 
cation should be expanded to bring more native people 
to matriculation standard. 

The committee envisaged that the Public Service Insti- 
tute would be developed into an administrative college, 
that the Papuan Medical College would eventually grow 
into a faculty of medicine at the university college level 
and that the teachers’ college and the higher technical 
training institution would be associated with the university 
college so as to make the best use of the library and other 
facilities. 

These recommendations have been accepted as a basis 
for detailed planning. The administrative college began 
to operate in 1963. The date of the foundation of the 
university college will depend on the size of the potential 
undergraduate E of all races, but its establishment 
is not expected before 1967. 


[Text prepared by the Department of Territories, Canberra J 


STATISTICS FOR NEW GUINEA 


Sources. Australia. Commonwealth Office of Education. 
Department of Education, Administration of Papua and 
New Guinea. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,449,000. 

Area: 93,000 square miles, 240,870 square kilometres. 

Population density: 16 per square mile; 6 per square 
kilometre. 

Oficial exchange rate (1959): 1 Australian pound = 2.24 
U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: 1 July. 
Academic year begins: January. 


STATISTICS FOR PAPUA 


Sources. Australia, Commonwealth Office of Education. 
Department of Education, Administration of Papua and 
New Guinea. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 523,000. 

Area: 90,540 square miles; 234,498 square kilometres. 

Population density: 6 per square mile; 2 per square kilo- 
metre. 

Official exchange rate (1959): 1 Australian pound = 2.24 
U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: 1 July. 
Academic year begins: ... 


1. NEW GUINEA: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959/60 
(in Australian pounds) 


EC. ыш ыы M Um 


EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure! . 1030 877 
For administration or general control. 88 567 
Forinstruction. . . « + 4 + * 183 812 
Salaries to teachers and supporting 
Eger DISSE oh apes 460 723 
Other instructional expenditure 323 089 
Other expenditure . Br 158 498 


e MM 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


2. NEW GUINEA: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


type of Type of institution year of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education beginning | tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Рге-ргітагу! Pre-primary schools, “А? type? . , . 1961 13 89 39 ES 340 is — 
Pre-primary schools, ‘T’ typet . . . 1961 5 31 3] T x 178 — 
Total 57129 "OR aca a 1961 18 18 18 8 518 — 
wc ТОНО ИНЕ 0 1960 17 17 17 8 404 Ed — 
m үч 1959 13 13 13 4 324 one — 
^ 1958 12 12 12 3 216 e — 
LIAC S rms 1957 10 8 8 den 255 — 
Primary Primary schools, ‘A’ type, public? , 1961 22 960 AS XI; 1458 616 — 
Primary schools, “Т” type, publici . 1961 201 3621 “чл 555 17 286 5 326 — 
Primary mission schools, ‘A’ type, 
privatel тоо сарто БАРИ 1961 10 220 ee e. 692 341 — 
Primary mission schools, “Т” type, 
puvat e о. 2277. 1961 2221 33 192 Es 111499 44633 — 
Total 1961 2460 3 896 3 130935 50976 — 
E 1960 2 767 4 012 3 128301 51145 — 
" . $ 1959 2926 83 910 123 089 49313 =- 
E . 1958 2911 54 050 i ++» | 117683 62 868 — 
» 1957 3 243 54 544 EM e 122379 62219 — 
Secondary 
General Post-primary schools, public , . . 1961 10 39 ac 483 73 k 
Secondary schools, public . , | . 1961 4 21 : 191 83 . 
Post-primary mission schools, private , 1961 15 25 626 140 
Secondary mission schools, private , 1961 3 7 89 — 
Total tO. Neo SET ue n 5 1961 32 92 1389 296 
sn. iv Tu A ee т 1960 22 740 Sis 5 1 067 t 
WH se vu s» АДЕ 1959 23 %63 Е 926 
^ 1958 18 33 ne 915 
Wrath Jes) ES s te 1957 27 *18 1292 
Vocational Technical schools, public. . , 1961 2 10 - 324 92 
Junior technical schools, publie 1961 9 12 80 — 
Jot EU VAE 1961 п 22 х 3 404 92 
^ . 1960 5 23 363 81 
MUS CES S E T 1959 2 24 s T 358 89 
E . . 1958 2 15 $ 309 66 
Па a 1957 2 14 ES 182 20 
Teacher Teacher training colleges, public... 1961 2 10 ЗН 153 20 
training ission teacher training colleges, private 1961 15 22 er 312 10 
dota Deu : 1961 17 32 465 30 
Т Ea s 1960 18 29 Afi 610 69 
” 1959 14 . 339 24 
wot tcm Ы ra 1958 17 394 
^ 1957 17 520 


1. Public schools only; there аге по private schools at this level. 


2. Australian syllabus. 
3. Full-time teaching staff only. 
4. Specially designed for indigenous pupils. 
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5. Including teachers of private schools at both first and second levels 
of education. 

6. Public schools only. 

7. Teachers in CURE ро schools only. 


AUSTRALIA: PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA 


3. PAPUA: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academic | Number - —— 
type of Type of institution year of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education beginning | tutions - 
Total Female Total "Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Pre-primary schools, ‘A’ type, public! . 11961 6 24 24 bud 208 — 
Pre-primary schools, “I” type, public? , 31961 4 21 а] x 142 — 
C ps oc AES xs ge 1961 10 10 10 5 346 — 
Tc ОТОК * 1960 10 10 10 5 283 — 
ie D. 1959 6 6 6 2 161 — 
^ . 1958 5 5 5 1 129 — 
^ JOD 1951 5 5 5 ц 135 — 
Primary Primary schools, ‘A’ type, public! , 1961 1 29 808 432 — 
Primary schools *T* е public? ы. 1961 105 322 9 598 3522 == 
Primary mission schoo ? type, 
DEV ate? sige e ers s Mis sabe 1961 6 16 721 361 — 
Primary mission schools, “I’ type, 
priyatebs; MONTOS As 1961 824 961 ats 47506 19993 — 
"Totale l d A 1961 946 1328 5 58639 24308 — 
UP ea ге 1960 1089 1473 64259 27528 — 
E БУ vw 1959 1108 41 574 64638 21740 — 
. wos 1958 136 41 551 47 155 20395 — 
wv ДАЙ, ` . 1957 914 41916 48425 20380 — 
Бейш 
Сепега! Post-primary schools, public 1961 10 45 - 450 97 s 
Secondary schools, public aye 1961 2 17 308 49 Ў 
Post-primary mission schools, private . 1961 6 8 ^ 285 62 y 
Secon school private . . . . 1961 1 1 A 32 — 2 
To duoc qe IT SINE 1961 19 т 1075 208 E 
HN и А 1960 17 62 851 117 : 
^ д 1959 16 230 132 71 
^" . . 1958 16 528 621 44 Ah 
m We . 1957 14 525 680 94 
Vocational Technical school, public . . . ^ 1961 1 15 2 208 73 
Junior technical schools, public . 5 1961 4 4 РЕ 50 — 
Totals) suk eni . 1961 5 19 . 258 73 
ee eC rir diro Tee . 1960 1 16 p^ 197 12 
ES Le B 1959 1 17 2 214 65 
ым. ЭК (ЖОШ Aer LN 1958 1 12 133 43 
d ANNE o 1957 1 12 " 96 40 
Teacher Teacher training centre, public , . . 1961 1 1 89 as — 
training Secondary teacher training schools, 
pHvkle^ (€ Ое 1961 6 82 ээ» — 
Total . d АТКЫЙ ET: 1961 7 171 29 — 
» Pw odes E 1960 8 204 17 — 
i. Е d 1959 1 171 31 = 
z 5 1958 8 112 32 = 
Ы 10 374 57 E 


1, Australian syllabus. 
2. Full-time only. ы 
3. Specially designed for indigenous pupils. 


4. Including mission teachers at both first and second levels. 
5. Teachers in public institutions only. 
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4, PAPUA: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959/60 
(in Australian pounds) 
ee ЧГУ З 57 a ems Ертс ee ee i cq NN 2 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Total expenditures 2 ыш scat, NOSE ME е TREE 


For administration or general control . . . . . . . . . . 
Ror instruction: Ае S COENA Е 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff . . : 
Other instructional expenditure . . . . . . . . . ee 
Otherexpendibne озу - 2 99 Ыз ч 


Amount 


789 236 


. 54 305 
. 640 593 
. 319 032 
s 321 561 

94 338 


B. EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Total expenditure! SU he sk Lie et S 
Expenditure for instruction distributed by level and type 
of education} a0 irl (cil) A V. Ics deed Бе 
Рау our tS eee „БЛА ДО» 
Secondary education DECEM ®. E 
General Ok СТОИ IPTE S 
тана. Wie S M 
Teacher traini edv ow ue RENE 
Adult poste qe cultural organizations . . . 
Other expenditure not distributed by level and type 
[S LIEB AIR OIN D o (UE IO 


Per cent 


789 236 100 


Amount 


204 240 


12 387 1.6 


584 996 74.1 


1, Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in Austria is governed by Article 17 of the 
Fundamental Act of 21 December 1867 on 'the general 
rights of citizens’ which specifies that the State directs 
and controls the educational system as a whole. This 
article also safeguards the freedom of scientific activity 
and teaching. Any citizen with the necessary qualifications 
may establish a school and teach, while instruction at 
home is subject to no restrictions. Religious instruction 
in schools is the responsibility of the denominations or 
religious communities. 

The Federal Ministry of Education exercises general 
control and supervision over the educational system. A 
limited number of establishments for specialized training 
are the responsibility of other ministries; agricultural and 
forestry schools come under the Federal Ministry of Agri- 
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culture and Forestry, while schools of midwifery and 
nursing come under the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

The whole system of Austrian education from kinder- 
garten to university has been reorganized recently as a 
result of the 1962 Education Act, which contains provisions 
covering school authorities, inspection, compulsory school- 
ing, private schools, etc. The institutions of higher educa- 
tion are not affected by this Act. 

The Federal Ministry of Education has the following 
responsibilities: to draft bills for school laws; to promulgate 
decrees fixing programmes and decrees applying the laws 
in force; to approve textbooks; and, in respect of insti- 
tutions of higher education, to act in all matters that are 
outside the competence of the university authorities. 

Tn each of the nine provinces of the Federal Republic 
the Landesschulrat (Provincial Board of Education) controls 
and supervises secondary education. Primary, upper 
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primary and special schools and kindergartens, in each area 
of local government, come under the Bezirksschulrat 
(District Board of Education), which is subordinate to 
the Landesschulrat. 

Inspectors ensure the supervision of teaching in both 
public and private secondary and primary schools. 

Public and private schools exist side by side. The Federal 
Government maintains higher institutions and secondary 
schools, and the provincial and municipal authorities 
maintain kindergartens, primary, upper primary and 
part-time vocational schools. Private schools that follow 
official regulations on organization and curricula, and 
employ only teachers with the qualifying certificate for 
service in public schools, are entitled to a status of equival- 
ence according to Section 14 of the Privatschulgesetz, 1962, 
which confers on them the right to hold examinations 
and grant certificates which are officially recognized. Since 
the publicly maintained schools in Austria are accessible 
to all pupils, irrespective of their religious denomination 
(all public schools are non-denominational), the denomi- 
national schools, all privately maintained, play an impor- 
tant role in education in Austria. It is for this reason that 
the State pays 60 per cent of the teachers’ salaries in these 
schools, 

Section 5 of the School Organization Act, 1962, states 
that education in all public primary and secondary schools 
in Austria (general, vocational and technical) shall be free. 

The medium of instruction in Austrian schools is German. 
In the frontier regions (Carinthia and Burgenland) there 
are schools for Slovenian, Croatian and Hungarian (Magyar) 
minority groups. The existence of these schools is protected 
under Article 7 of the State Treaty of Vienna. In public 
and recognized private schools religious instruction is 
compulsory for pupils belonging to churches and religious 
communities recognized by the State. Exemptions, how- 
ever, are granted on request. 

The cost of administration, school inspection and salaries 
of teachers in all public schools is borne by the Federal 
budget. Expenditure on the construction, equipment and 
maintenance of buildings is met by the Federal budget 
for institutions of higher education and most secondary 
schools; municipalities and provinces (Bundeslünder) are 
responsible for public primary schools. 

The 1962 Education Act does not cover access to higher 
education (universities and equivalent institutions); the 
Austrian Parliament is expected to pass a law on this 
subject in the near future (Hochschul-Studiengesetz). In 
the meantime the old regulations will remain in force. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagrams on pages 193 and 195. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In Austria there are eleven university institutions (Univer- 
sitüten und Hochschulen), one art school of university rank, 
and four art academies; in 1963 they had a total enrolment 
of 36,200 Austrian students and 12,300 foreign students. 
The university institutions were staffed by 533 full and 
associate professors, 1,720 assistants and ancillary academic 
personnel, and some 3,000 assistant professors, lecturers, 
visiting professors, etc. 


The University of Vienna has faculties of Catholic theo- 
logy, Protestant theology, law and political science, medi- 
cine and philosophy. The University of Graz and the 
University of Innsbruck have faculties of Catholic theology, 
law and political science, medicine, and philosophy. The 
University of Salzburg has a faculty of Catholic theology 
and a faculty of philosophy. 

The Institute of Technology in Vienna and the Institute 
of Technology in Graz have faculties of civil engineering 
and architecture, mechanical and electrical engineering, 
and natural sciences. There is a school of mining engineer- 
ing in Leoben (Styria), schools of agriculture and forestry, 
veterinary medicine and international commerce in Vienna, 
and a school of economics and social sciences in Linz 
(Upper Austria). 

Technological education is provided either by the 
technical university institutions or by the faculties of 
philosophy where science subjects are taught. In Austria 
no provision is made outside the universities for the special- 
ized training of teachers other than primary school teachers. 

Founded in the late Middle Ages, the University of 
Vienna is not only Austria’s oldest university but also 
the oldest university still in existence within the German- 
speaking countries. Elevated to universit rank only in 
the twentieth century, the Hochschule fiir Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftswissenschaften (School of Economics and 
Social Sciences) at Linz is Austria’s youngest university 
institution. 

Centuries ago, the universities of Austria were founded 
as autonomous institutions with certain privileges by the 
princes who ruled a particular province or locality. However, 
in the Age of Absolutism and Enlightenment, they were 
converted into national educational institutions, and their 
purpose was defined according to what the State thought 
rational and useful. Although the reforms of the Empress 
Maria Theresia and of the Emperors Joseph II and Leo- 
pold II instituted certain useful innovations between 1749 
and 1790 (e.g., the first university clinics), nevertheless 
national supervision in many aspects operated unfavour- 
ably and control on lectures restricted scholarly activity; 
it was only through the efforts of a few professors that 
scholarly standards could be maintained. The revolution 
of 1848 brought to the universities new freedoms. The 
Provisional Law of 27 September 1849 brought about 
certain administrative changes which made the univer- 
sities autonomous; the rector (university president) was 
to be elected exclusively by delegated spokesmen from 
the body of recognized professors, and the repressive 
powers of certain officials, such as State attorneys and 
others who directed and supervised studies, were suspended. 

The organizational reform of the universities was made 
necessary in 1867 by the proclamation of the Constitution 
of 21 December 1867, which declared in Article 17 that 
‘knowledge and the teaching of it are free’; and by the 
creation of new specialized universities. 

The efforts of the Austro-Hungarian Ministry for Reli- 
gious, Cultural and Educational Affairs produced the Law 
of 1873, concerning the Organization of Academic Autho- 
rities. This law retained the guarantees of 1849 and 
abolished the chancellor’s office together with what had 
then been the élite body of academic personages holding 
a doctor’s degree. This law was also the first to lay down 
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that the appointment of teachers was not to be subject 
to the applicants’ religious views and in 1920 the Federal 
Constitution made legal the practice of automatically 
granting Austrian citizenship to any foreigner invited to 
hold a professorship at an Austrian university. 

The conditions prevailing after the First World War 
made it necessary to reform the universities and accord- 
ingly the University Authorization Law of 1935 was 
passed which also gave the universities legal status; 
however, Austria’s annexation by Germany interrupted 
these reforms. 

At the end of the Second World War, the Austrian 
educational authorities were faced with the task of an- 
nulling the regulations of the National Socialist period 
and of restoring those rules and regulations which had 
been in force before 13 March 1938. 

The National Office for Adult Education, Instruction, 


Education, Religious and Cultural Affairs (Staatsamt fiir 
Volksaufklirung, Unterricht und Erziehung und für 
Kultusangelgenheiten), which was known as the Ministry 
of Education in 1945 issued in July and September 1945 
fifteen orders, governing for the most part the courses 
of study and the examinations at the universities; they 
also defined the qualifications required of university 
professors. 


Legislation 


The amount of legislation dealing with the universities 
had become so vast over the years that it was necessary 
to codify all the regulations issued since 1848 which were 
still in force; this resulted in the promulgation of the 
Federal Law of 13 July 1955, concerning the Organization 
of Schools of Advanced Learning (Hochschul-Organisa- 


GLOSSARY 


The diagram opposite shows the present 
types of school in relationship to univer- 
sities and Hochschulen. Since the 1962 
reform, the types of school are being 
progressively changed, one grade at a 
time, and the ultimate organization may 
be found in the diagram on page 195. 


Arzt: general practitioner. 

Berufsschule für Lehrlinge: part-time voca- 
tional training school providing 8 to 
10 hours per week of compulsory sup- 
plementary schooling for apprentices 
in trades and commerce. 

Bildungsanstalt für Arbeitslehrerinnen: 
specialized teacher training school for 
women teachers of needlework and 
sewing. 

Bildungsanstalt fiir  Gewerbelehrerinnen] 
Bildungsanstalt für Hauswirtschaftsleh- 
rerinnen: specialized teacher training 
schools for women teachers of manual 
crafts for women and home economics. 

Bildungsanstalt für  Kindergártnerinnen 
und Horterzieherinnen: specialized tea- 
cher training school for pre-primary 
teachers. 

Dolmetscher- und  Übersetzerausbildung: 
translator's and interpreter’s training. 

Evangelisch-theologische Fakultät: faculty 
of Protestant theology. 

Facharzt: specialist. 

1-4 jührige Fachschulen: full-time voca- 
tional training schools, each institution 
preparing for one particular trade. 

Frauenoberschule: general secondary 
school for girls with a curriculum 
including modern languages and em- 
phasizing subjects pertaining to femi- 
nine interests. 

Gymnasium: general secondary school 
with obligatory study of Latin and 
Greek. 
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Handelsakademie: four-year vocational 
secondary school of commerce. 

Handelsschule: two-year terminal voca- 
tional secondary school of commerce. 

Hauptschule: upper primary school. 

Haushaltungsschule: vocational training 
school of home economics, 

Hochschule fiir Bodenkultur: agricultural 
college. 

Hochschule fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftswis- 
senschaften: college of economics and 
social science. 

Hochschule fiir Welthandel: college of 
higher commercial studies. 

Hóhere Abteilungen der technischen und 
gewerblichen Lehranstalten: vocational 
training schools each specializing in 
the teaching of a group of related trades 
or occupations. 

Hóhere land- und forstwirtschafiliche Lehr- 
anstalten: vocational training schools 
of agriculture and forestry. 

Katholisch-theologische Fakultät: faculty 
of Catholic theology. 

Kunstakademien: academy of music, dra- 
matic art, fine arts and applied arts. 

Lehranstalt für gewerbliche Frauenberufe: 
vocational training school for women's 
occupations, 

Lehranstalt für hauswirtschaft: vocational 
secondary school of home economics. 

Lehranstalt für soziale Frauenberufe: voca- 
tional training school for women social 
welfare workers. 

Lehrerbildung für Mittelschulen: secondary 
school teacher training. 

Lehrerbildungsanstalt: teacher training 
school. 

Medizin: medicine. 

Medizinische Fakultät: faculty of medi- 
cine. 

Montanistische Hochschule: mining college. 

Niedere land- und forstwirtschafiliche Lehr- 
anstalten: vocational training schools 
of agriculture and forestry. 

Pharmazie: pharmacy. 


Philosophie: philosophy. 

Philosophische Fakultüt: faculty of philo- 
sophy. 

Realgymnasium: general secondary school 
with obligatory study of Latin and one 
modern language. 

Realschule: general secondary school with 
obligatory study of two modern lan- 
guages. 

Rechts- und staatswissenschaftliche Fakul- 
tat: faculty of law and political science. 

Rechtswissenschaften: law. 

Staatswissenschaften: political science. 

Technische Hochschule: technical college. 

Tierärztliche Hochschule: college of vete- 
rinary science. 

Volksschule: public primary school. 

Wirtschaftswissenschaften: economics. 

Zahnheilkunde: dentistry. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Thesis 

Practical work upon completion of 
studies in preparation for inde- 
pendent practice 

Normal access 

Possible access through supplemen- 
tary examination 

Entry conditions vary 

Final academic examination leading 
to certain academic degrees, such 
as Magister der Pharmazie (master 
of pharmacy), Diplom-Volkswirt 
(diplomaed ^ economist) Diplom- 
kaufmann  (diplomaed merchant), 
Diplom-Dolmetscher (diplomaed in- 
terpreter), — Diplomierter Tierarzt 
(diplomaed veterinary surgeon) 
Doctor's degree 

Engineer's diploma 


К 


Ox vo 
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10 11 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 20 22 23 24 29 


7 
L 292923 1209029 i j 


Fakultat 


Gymnasium Katholisch-theologische Fakultat_ 
Ure eH 2 HG TH leikic 
Realgymnasium m Evangelisch- theologische Fakultät 
Ф roa 
mH HHE > MHH HHEko 
Realschule Rechtswissenschaften 2 
1-44 | OHH Hae 2 
- с 
Е а Staatswissenschaften € $ 
3 кө Е 
e Ф tod 35 
irtschaftswissenschatten | 52. 
58:5 
1 [3H e 225 
Hochschule für Sozial-und Wirtschaftswissenschaften E 55 
2153 {Rie AE 
онан: ar H8 uu 
Bildungsanstalt für Kindergürtnerinnen опа m 
0 еннен TET) 3] r3) геї — —m a Б 
B = ee E) 
/ E 
Bildungsanstalt für Arbeitslehrerinnen 9 E 
ИА E] 
Volksschule u B" Е! n H B a id 
ипли, — M 
G OOHHH. | 
Hauptschule Pharmazie x 
- Handelsakademie 1 i2 H3]e - 
[2] [3] (4 ] 9) Dolmetscher-und Ubersetzerausbildung t 
1] 2) 13}е ә E 
бї 14213) 4 
нане Lehrerbildung fur Mittelschulen Н 
HeH Ha = 


1-4 jährige Fachschulen 
li Technische Hochschule 


GH2HaHeHsHsrite 


Hochschule für Bodenkultur 


HHH: 
Montanistische Hochschule _ 
> OHHH ie 


Tierarztliche Hochschule. 


Апеннин. 


Hochschule fir Welthandel 


> 1231-9 
für soziale Frauenberufe 
ТЕН | Kunstakademien 
Höhere land-und forstwirtschaftliche Lehranstalten * Ш BH H n Н n 
1:25 J 


Gu Haa 


Niedere land-und forstwirtschafliche Lehranstalten 


Höhere Abteilungen der technischen 
vnd gewerblichen Lehranstalten 


Bildungsonstolt 
für Gewerbe 
lehrerinnen. 


Lehranstalt für Hauswirtschaft 


Lehranstalt für gewerbliche t 
Fravenberufe scholtslehrerinnen 


Haushaltungsschule 


Lehranstalt 


Berufsschule für Lehrlinge 
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tionsgesetz). This law retained the guarantees of the Law of 
1873; it did not try to force the application of what was 
customary or traditional at the universities. 

Under the University Organization Law which became 
effective on 1 October 1955, the Academy Organization 
Law of 1955, and the Art Academies Organization Law 
of 1948, the universities and schools of university rank 
are Federal institutions directly responsible to the Federal 
Ministry of Education, The aim of the universities is to 
serve the purpose of promoting research and teaching, 
including professional training, the provision of a higher 
degree of general education, and the training of future 
scholars and scientists. The laws deal with the constitution 
of academic authorities, teaching and research facilities, 
administrative organization, titles, rectors’ conference, 
academic council, sanctions, etc. The universities and 
faculties possess juridical personality as far as certain 
aspects of the law of property are concerned. In certain 
activities the universities are autonomous and their 
actions are governed by their constitutions and decisions. 
In all other matters they are bound by the directives of 
the Federal Ministry of Education. 


Policy and. administration 


In all matters not within their exclusive competence, the 
university institutions and art academies, being Federal 
institutions, are directly responsible to the Federal Ministry 
of Education, which is advised, in all matters pertaining 


to such institutions, by the academic council, a body 
consisting of fifteen outstanding personalities from the 
fields of science and politics. 

The rectors’ conference, the joint organ of all universities, 
is entitled to make proposals to the Ministry in all matters 
pertaining to universities. The conference is presided over 
by the rector of the University of Vienna. The adminis- 
trative and executive authorities at the universities proper 
are: the faculty assemblies, the deans, the academic senate, 
and the rector; at the two Technische Hochschulen in 
Vienna and Graz, they are the faculty assemblies, the deans, 
the academic senate, the faculty council (Gesamtkolle- 
gium), and the rector; at institutions not subdivided into 
faculties and at the Academy of Fine Arts they are the 
faculty assembly, and the rector; and at the art academies 
they are the teachers’ assembly and the president. 


Finance 


Expenditure on the universities and academies is met 
from the budget of the Federal Government. 
University students are required to pay the following 
fees: charges for general facilities, tuition fees, examination 
fees, fees for the conferment of academic degrees, class 
and departmental fees, matriculation fees, and contri- 
butions to the National Union of Students and the stu- 
dents’ health insurance scheme. Students at other insti- 
tutions of university rank have to make similar payments. 


GLOSSARY 


The diagram opposite shows the types 
of school which are gradually being intro- 
duced. Regulations for the articulation 
of these schools with higher education. 
are not yet worked out. The glossary 
below gives (a) terms which are not found 
on page 192, and (b) terms the definitions 
of which have changed as a result of the 
1962 reform. : ‘ 


Allgemein gewerbliche Berufsschule: part- 
time vocational training, school, 

Aufbaugymnasium/Aufbaurealgymnasium: 
general secondary schools for pupils 
who have completed the first eight 
grades of primary schooling (mostly in 
rural areas). 

Bildungsanstalt fiir Erzieher: specialized 
teacher training school for boarding 
school and pre-primary teachers. 

Fachliche Berufsschule: full-time уоса- 
tional training school, 

Fachschule fiir Sozialarbeit: vocational 
training school for social welfare work- 
ers. 

Fachschule fiir wirtschafiliche Frauen- 
berufe: vocational training schools for 
women's occupations, 

Gewerbliche, technische und kunstgewerb- 
liche Fachschule: trade, technical, 
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and arts-and-crafts vocational training 
school. 

Gymnasium: general secondary school 
with obligatory study of a modern 
language and Latin and Greek. It splits 
up from the fifth form into three upper 
divisions, each lasting five years: 
humanistisches Gymnasium, with Greek; 
neusprachliches Gymnasium, with a 
second modern language; realistisches 
Gymnasium, with descriptive geometry. 

Gymnasium und Realgymnasium für 
Berufstätige: general secondary school 
for employees. 

Höhere Lehranstalt fiir wirtschaftliche 
Frauenberufe: secondary school offering 
training in women’s occupations. 

Höhere technische und gewerbliche Lehran- 
stalt: vocational training school special- 
izing in the teaching of a group of 
related trades or technical occupations. 

Musisch-pädagogisches Realgymnasium: 
secondary school with Latin, a modern 
language and music as compulsory 
subjects preparing pupils for admission 
to the Pädagogische Akademie (teacher 
training institution for elementary 
school teachers) and for social occupa- 
tions. 

Realgymnasium: general secondary school 
with obligatory study of Latin and 
one modern language. Splits up into 
two upper divisions: mathematisches 


Realgymnasium, study of a second 
modern language and descriptive geo- 
metry and naturwissenschaftliches Real- 
gymnasium, with study of Latin, des- 
criptive geometry, or supplementary 
instruction in natural history, physics 
and chemistry. 
Sonderschule: special school for physically 
or mentally handicapped children. 
Unterstufe: lower cycle. 
Volksschule-Grundschule: primary school. 
Volksschule-Oberstufe: primary ^ school 
offering courses at secondary level. 
Wirtschaftskundliches Realgymnasium fiir 
Mädchen: general secondary school for 


girls. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


P Polytechnical course, with emphasis 

on practical subjets 

Part-time education 

Ф Reifeprüfung (matriculation exami- 

nation) 

© Polytechnischer Lehrgang (one-year 
course provided during the ninth year 
of general compulsory schooling for 
pupils not attending an intermediate 
or secondary school; laying emphasis 
on practical subjects) 
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Gymnasiums 


Unterstufe des 


Volksschule 
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15 16 17 18 19 20 23 


109400531 


Humanistisches Gymnasium 
(5) H8)-2)H.8H.8]e 
Neusprachliches Gymnasium 
[5]H 6]- He Hate 


Realistisches Gymnasium 


Naturwissenschaftliches Realgymnasium 


5|-16 


Mothomatisches Realgymnasium 


(eH ә 


Wirtschaltskundliches Realgymnasium für Madchen 
(5)Hie Ha H8) HL sje 


Musisch-padagogisches Realgymnasium 


“21531-41 se 


Aufbaugymnasium Aufbaurealgymnasium 
TH2H SHAH SH S}< 


Gymnasium und Realgymnasium für Borufstatige 


2 
Q 


toeten TAHAE 
aerer und gewerbliche Lehranstalt 
Handelsakademie 

пн Has parte 

Höhere Lehranstalt für wirtschaftliche Frauenberufe 
пененепен 


Gewerbliche, technische und kunstgewerbliche Fachschule 


24-21534 
Handelsschule 
инн 
Fachschule fur wirtschaftliche Fravenberufe 
MHH 
Fachschule für Sozialarbeit 

e 
Allgemein gewerbliche Berufsschule 
"НІН: 


Fachliche Berufsschule 


bac У-у, | FN -— ге 
CHH HaHa 


Le) о 

Bildungsanstalt für Arbeitslehrerinnen 
011-2934 
Bildungsanstalt für Kindergarinerinnen 
oga ate 


Bildungsanstolt für Erzieher 


OH2H3H4AH sts 


Borufsschulen 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Admission of students. Austrian nationals are admitted 
to university courses only if they possess a secondary 
school leaving certificate ; foreign students may be admitted 
by the rector or dean upon giving evidence of having 
attained a level of education comparable to that required 
of Austrian nationals. Admission to the Academy of Fine 
Arts and the art academies is on the basis of an entrance 
examination, The School of Architecture of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, and the Academy of Applied Art, require, 
in addition, that students hold a secondary school leaving 
certificate. Austrian students cannot pass the Reifeprii- 
fung (secondary school leaving examination required for 
admission to a university or institution of university rank) 
before reaching the age of 19. There is no restriction on the 
number of students that may enrol in any one institution. 


Range of studies. The minimum length of time required 
by law to complete a first degree course varies between 
six semesters for a diploma in economics to ten semesters 
for a degree in medicine. In actual pratice, however, students 
frequently take a much longer time to complete their 
studies. Most students take eleven to thirteen semesters 
to complete their medical studies, for instance, and 
although the legal minimum period of study for a degree 
in engineering is in most cases nine semesters, the majority 
of students take much longer, often up to fifteen or even 
sixteen semesters. 

While no hard and fast rule exists concerning the degree 
of recognition given to holders of foreign academic degrees, 
a student with a master’s degree intending to obtain a 
degree at an Austrian university or institution of university 
rank is usually credited with four semesters of study. 
Italy is the only country which fully recognizes Austrian 
doctors’ degrees in accordance with the exchange of 
Notes dated 9 May 1956, BGB1 (Federal Legal Gazette), 
No. 22/1957. Other countries in Europe sometimes require 
students holding Austrian university degrees to sit for 
additional examinations in certain fields of study while 
sometimes recognition is granted. The European Convention 
on the Academic Recognition of University Qualifications 
of 14 December 1959, BGBl, No. 143/1961, does, however, 
expressly permit the ‘use’ of foreign academic degrees. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins as a rule 
on 1 October and ends on 30 June. It is subdivided into 
a winter (1 October to 31 January) and a summer (1 March 
to 30 June) semester. 

Students are required to attend regularly all lectures 
and classes in which they are enrolled. Lectures are 
supplemented by classes providing practical training, par- 
ticularly in the fields of technology, science and medicine. 

Courses at the Academy of Fine Árts and the art academies 
include students! performances (drama, opera, etc.) as 
well as exhibitions and study tours. As a rule, the minimum 
number of required credits (hours of attendance per week) 
is twenty. In actual practice, however, students have to 
attend many more classes to ensure the successful com- 
pletion of their studies, particularly in the fields of 
technology, science and medicine. 
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Extra-mural courses. The principal extra-mural courses 
are: international studies (University of Vienna, four 
semesters); summer school (University of Vienna, Strobl 
am Wolfgangsee, six weeks); computation (Technische 
Hochschule, Vienna, four semesters); auditors and char- 
tered accountants (Hochschule für Welthandel, Vienna, 
two semesters); occupations in the tourist industry (Hoch- 
schule für Welthandel, Vienna, four semesters); publicity 
and sales techniques (Hochschule für Welthandel, Vienna, 
four semesters); foundry technology (Montanistische Hoch- 
schule, Leoben, one semester); and the international 
summer school Mozarteum, Salzburg (three to five weeks). 


Research 


Under the University Organization Law, universities serve 
the dual purpose of teaching and research. Higher insti- 
tutions with a more academic bias are required primarily 
to engage in basic research. Teaching is above all aimed 
at providing professional training, imparting general know- 
ledge at an advanced level, and training future scholars 
and scientists. 


Staff 


The body of teachers at a university comprises: (a) full 
and associate professors (Universitütsprofessoren and Hoch- 
schulprofessoren respectively); they are faculty members 
principally occupied with teaching and are federal civil 
servants appointed by the Federal President; (b) emeritus 
professors who are retired professors; (c) honorary pro- 
fessors who are scholars and scientists awarded a venia 
docendi! for outstanding achievements in a special field; 
(d) assistant professors (Universitáts- und Hochschul- 
Dozenten) who are university teachers with a venia docendi 
for an entire field of knowledge or a part of an academic 
subject; (e) lectors who are university teachers with a 
venia docendi for practical subjects or skills; (f) visiting 
professors, assistant professors, and readers who are uni- 
versity teachers with a venia docendi for an academic 
subject from another national or foreign university; (g) 
lecturers and instructors who are teachers without a 
venia docendi responsible for teaching certain classes, or 
giving certain courses of lectures. 

Atthe art academies, there are federal teachers with the 
status of secondary school teachers who have responsi- 
bilities similar to those of university professors while 
teachers under contract of service have teaching assign- 
ments partly in major, but mostly in minor, subjects. 

A full or associate university professor is appointed by 
the Federal President on the recommendation of the 
Federal Minister of Education and with the approval of 
the Federal Government, from a list of three candidates 
submitted by the faculty assembly. The faculty assembly 
furnishes all other members of the teaching staff with the 
venia docendi or entrusts them with the task of teaching 
certain classes or giving certain courses of lectures. 

Federal teachers at the art academies are recruited by 
the Federal Ministry of Education on the suggestion of 


1. A renia docendi is granted only after a rigorous examination and is 
subject to the approval of the Federal Ministry of Education. 
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the academy administration; teachers under contract of 
service sign contracts with the academy; lectureships are 
granted by the Ministry on the request of the academy 
administration. 

Every university professor is required to give lectures 
and classes amounting to approximately eight hours a 
week; at the Academy of Fine Arts and the other art 
academies professors are, as a rule, required to teach a 
higher number of hours per week. Under certain conditions 
a university professor may engage in other paid activities. 

Salaries of associate university professors range from 
5,232 to 8,938 schillings a month; those of full professors 
from 6,976 to 13,298 schillings, with biennial increments. 
In addition to these basic monthly salaries (paid fourteen 
times a year), professors receive personal allowances, ex- 
pense allowances, family and children’s allowances, housing 
grants, a percentage of the tuition fees, and examination fees. 

Full and associate professors are officially relieved of 
their duties at the age of 70 and become emeritus pro- 
fessors; in cases of disability a professor may retire (with 
or without becoming an emeritus professor) at an earlier 
age. During retirement, an emeritus professor is entitled 
to a pension equal to his salary at the time of retirement. 
A professor retiring at the age of 70 without becoming 
an emeritus professor receives 80 per cent of his salary. 


Student life and welfare 


In Austria 30 per cent of all students enjoy the benefits 
of scholarships granted by various bodies (the Federal 
and Provincial Governments, municipalities, religious com- 
munities, public statutory corporations, industry, etc.) 
The National Union of Students is a public corporation 
which represents the interests of the students and under- 
takes various cultural, social and economic activities. 
In addition, there are a number of private institutions 
such as the Austrian Service for Foreign Students, the 
Afro-Asian Institute of Vienna, the Hammer-Purgstall 
Society and the Austrian Committee for International 
Students’ Exchange (OKISTA), which cater for the needs 
of foreign students. Students’ associations with profes- 
sional, religious or political aims exist and their member- 
ship is open to both foreign and Austrian students; a 
number of associations are restricted to foreign students 
only. 
University hostels accommodate a large number of 
students. All Austrian and foreign students participate 
in the students’ health insurance plan. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


A number of institutions outside the universities and 
academies provide education and training beyond the 
secondary school level but do not confer academic degrees. 
Some of these institutions prepare students for a profession 
(e.g., the Catholic Diocesan Schools of Philosophy and 
Theology and the schools maintained by Roman Catholic 
orders for the training of the clergy); others operate 
extension courses in various fields of knowledge and include 
the Institute of European Studies, the Eastern Academy, 


the Oriental Academy, the Catholie Academy and the 
Catholic Social Academy, all of which are located in Vienna; 
commercial courses for secondary school graduates are also 
provided by the vocational secondary schools of commerce. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Secondary school teachers are generally trained at the 
universities. Some practical subjects, and those which 
are not available at university institutes or departments, 
are taught at special institutions such as the training 
colleges for teachers of technical subjects, crafts and 
domestic science; and the training and extension courses 
for workshop teachers of vocational secondary schools 
having a technological bias. The recently created peda- 
gogical academies train primary teachers only. Students 
are selected from amongst secondary school graduates 
on the basis of their scholastic records and aptitude for 
teaching. Each academy includes a demonstration school 
and students must complete a course lasting over a period 
of two years. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The reorganization of university studies is planned with 
a view to awarding a diploma in all subjects to students 
who complete the first stage of their academic training; 
the doctor’s degree will be kept as a higher academic 
award for graduate work of a purely scientific nature. 
Tt is also intended to improve the system of scholarships 
in such a way as to support all regular students of Austrian 
nationality who can furnish evidence of satisfactory pro- 
gress in their studies and of eligibility for assistance on 
financial grounds. 


[Text prepared by the Austrian National Commission for 
Unesco, Vienna. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Austria. Statistisches Zentralamt. Replies to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 7,081,000. 

Area: 32,374 square miles; 83,849 square kilometres. 

Population density: 219 per square mile; 84 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 176.1 thousand 
million schillings. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 schillings = 3.846 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and кайыше | Number 3 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | Gfinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education. eer tutions 
"Total Female Total "Total Female "Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . . . . . 1961/62 916 23 020 23 020 ens 52885 26216 — 
Kindergartens, private , , . . . 1961/62 588 21499 21 499 Ris 30819 15352 — 
Totali ЖЕ ECL UE 1961/62 1504 24 519 °4 519 mate 83 704 41568 — 
Е ЛЕТЕН а 1960/61 1476 24 347 74347 „өө 79 475 39430 — 
E sbi nale Nep vul ins "л 1959/60 1435 24319 24319 MES 74 521 36914 — 
НИАЕТ 1958/59 1419 24 140 4140 248 12246 36 003 — 
GP лусу Саш АРА 1957/58 1372 23 973 23 973 tes 68505 34 005 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 4 293 21214 11 480 cals 510 821 248 510 — 
Upper primary schools, public , . . 1961/62 183 10390 4858 — 186 978 093 010 — 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961/62 94 544 432 — 11718 8513 - 
Upper primary schools, private . . . 1961/62 71 715 589 — 10 575 8 538 - 
Total N 6L КЫЛ sh д tes НЕЕ 1961/62 5241 32 863 17359 — 720092 358571 — 
^ at ety fa 1960/61 5 243 32 759 17189 — 722 075 358 937 — 
x 1959/60 5242 32529 16853 — 112315 353922 - 
LES e A vs Rust Jo e. 1958/59 5 227 32 263 16601 — 704190 349 637 — 
в EI a fel eet o, VENDENT Fin rae 1957/58 5 236 32742 16805 = 716 032 355 661 — 
eco; 
Genera! Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 150 5419 1857 ges 67581 25 157 
Secondary schools, privates Gn үте 1961/62 53 o. s «s sare 11 556 4 313 — 
Total . . Wes. ce MSN 1961/62 203 35419 21 857 20. 79137 29410 — 
ML yea T АМЕ PLE TAE 1960/61 201 25 336 91817 wae 81117 30162 — 
WU, us % Те тС 1959/60 199 35275 1783 eels 82899 30847 = 
ИРИ Mer 1958/59 196 35161 31696 RUE 83582 31268 — 
“КГК С Bok (tect ee 1957/58 193 35069 21 665 Ben 82579 31105 — 
Vocational Technical and industrial schools, public . 1961/62 26 41 793 190 Us 14 991 1006 — 
Commercial schools, public . 1961/62 16 4329 4128 738 6009 4004 -— 
Agricultural and silvicultural schools 
«Ыс. 1961/62 1058 4145 1360 3 27124 12932 22352 
Schools of women's ; professions, public à 1961/62 12 1676 1595 Ti 4111 4 080 — 
Technical and industrial schools, private 1961/62 13 4122 414 NE 1525 535 — 
Commercial schools, private . 1961/62 62 4580 4297 m 12 339 8 555 Бә) 
Agricultural and silvicultural schools, 
rivate . 1961/62 122 1179 183 Loy 6 281 1725 5499 
Schools of women s professions, private 1961/62 70 1483 1464 $e 4 749 4 749 — 
Schools for social mark: private . . 1961/62 5 48 АТ ee 142 142 E 
Total* , "uv Ee AEN 1961/62 1384 13789 4377 8874 11211 37728 27851 
seal gs Soe an Wer ga fe 1960/61 1695 14 147 4004 7 415 210409 80829 160 864 
[o DTE oy Cale M 1959/60. 1857 14815 4027 8 261 227808 88465 175 898 
D Ed S EN REDI RE 1958/50 1951 14965 4064 8 634 240431 92626 187 425 
Sy Be We ae hn Sth eges 1957/58 601 10001 2657 4 265 210813 74516 159 480. 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public , _, 1961/62 14 1329 пот 3v 3 830 1561 | = 
training Kindergarten teacher таша schools, 
public . . t 1961/62 5 1316 "5 "m 359 359 a 
HE teacher training schools, 
Doble gems. a lac 1961/62 5 «T «t ЕСЕ 148 148 = 
Teacher training schools, private с 1961/62 17 3148 199 ie 2428 1696 = 
Kindergarten teacher taning schools, 
private . > 1961/62 11 439 136 Ax 612 612 = 
Handwork teacher training schools, 
HÉtVAIE C cp co ККА; ТАЙСА ГЕ 1961/62 1 419 419 ZW. 206 206 = 
ЮША o ыс ЫЕ е ee erra 1961/62 59 909 444. 351 7583 4582 = 
Ch Ка ГА а” э, IEEE: 1960/61 60 877 439 346 6807 4218 = 
Тау MER CORN Ж. 1959/60 59 815 407 318 6240 3917 aa 
Жы. sot bah Ere oti уа 1958/59 55 743 356 285 5780 3633 T 
м shiek. 1957/58 52 685 332 235 5413 3454 a 
1. Special kindergartens, included with pre-primary education. 4. Full-time only. 
2. Including monitors and guardians. 5. Not including part-time vocational schools (Berufsschulen). 
3. Public schools only. 6. Not including agricultural part-time schools. 
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(eme Teaching staff. Students enrolled 
vel an с) P a = omne Aas 
type of Academic E 
edition Typo kiia year _| Part-time 
Total 
Higher | 
University Universities, public . . . . . . 1961/62 3 1693 139 LO 24389 7148 — 
and Theological faculty, public, aa 1961/62 1 30 1 . 169 8 p 
equivalent Technical colleges, public, . . . . | 1961/62 2 495 12 Er 10 841 511 — 
(degree- Mining college, Ба 1961/62 1 69 4 998 8 — 
granting) Agricultural college, public . . 1961/62 1 112 3 АРА 1105 16 — 
Veterin college, public . . 1961/62 1 13 3 247 21 — 
Commercial college, public. 1961/62 A 90 3 3 505 819 -- 
Collage of fine arts, publics , 1961/62 4 434 124 1391 680 — 
otal , UP C FEAT 1961/62 м 2 996 289 42 645 9971 — 
"mo A . 1960/61 14 2971 282 38 533 8 865 — 
rf ау ey 1959/60 14 2838 253 33 354 7817 — 
ГРЕЧ, . 1958/59 14 2765 233 29 804 6 897 -— 
mc hate) v sc m rm. rr 1951/58 14 2159 231 25 082 5 428 — 
Special Special kindergartens, public”. . . | 1961/62 11 31 31 251 107 £ 
Schools for backward children, publie. 1961/62 82 1187 191 15 882 6 220 — 
Schools for blind or visually defective 
children; public. 5) V is 1961/62 4 60 41 — 301 125 — 
Schools for deaf-mute, speech defective 
and hard of hearing children, public . 1961/62 10 180 103 — 1427 661 — 
Schools for crippled children, publie, — . 1961/62 16 180 122 — 1740 800 — 
Schools for problem children, public. . 1961/62 18 171 80 — 1982 459 — 
Special kindergarten, private . . . 1961/62 1 1 1 — 9 1 =- 
Schools for backward children, private . 1961/62 6 54 50 — 547 283 — 
School for blind or visually defective 
children, private . . . . . « 1961/62 1 6 5 — 51 23 — 
Classes for deaf-mute, speech defective, 
hard of hearing or crippled children, 
miyate е rts 1961/62 — — — — 751 125 — 
School for problem children, private . 1961/62 1 3 2 —_ 59 40 = 
Total ay a a E EE e cs 1961/62 150 1873 1226 — 722300 °8 750 — 
H "ad . D A 1960/61 143 1823 1184 — 722386 — 78 845 — 
n Ls mM 1959/60 132 1787 1145 — 721843 — 8566 — 
Р пу“ , 1958/59 122 1695 1081 — 720830 — 78275 — 
» "uM Lek fel `# 1957/58 120 1216 193 = 719301 — ?7668 — 
Adult Secondary schools, for workers . . 1961/62 6 XT] Y 1883 293 1883 
Post-primary continuation schools. 1961/62 4 n i 517 20 517 
Tour А БАЛК Т. tor! id 1961/62 10 ЕЯ f 2400 313 2400 
02 ad 4 T 1960/61 | 10387 ss „„ 219 941 — 219941 
Can cav ETE 1959/60 9311 3 196 551 vr 196 551 
^ >» . 1958/59 9 370 2x 224122 S 224122 
Еа at ile cam s 1957/58 8542 ET . 190 795 a 190 795 


7. Including pupils in special classes attached to regular primary schools. 


8, Not including folk high school courses which, in 1960/61, numbered 


10,377 with 217,632 students enrolled, 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION; FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1962 


Field of study 
ч МЕА. Academic p — - —— — ——— — 
m f tutii Total 
eor Tur Humanities Education Fino ана Law 59001 Nawal pogingering Medical Agriculture 
Ай institutions? 1962/63 | MF | 45662 1462 30 1408 5914 6825 343 11485 7297 1507 
F 10977 376 — 127 705 1007 1520 ^ 936 475 2865 116 
All institutions! 1957/58 | МЕ | 25 082 3952 165 1691 2915 3938 1578 6107 3805 901 
F 5 428 1586 61 769 40 87 357 217 118 51 
Percentage 
All institutions? 1962/63 | MF 100 16 1 з VMs. Hs n 25 16 3 
c | F 100 34 1 6 977^ ALE 9 4 22 1 
Хаен 1957/58 | MF 100 16 1 У-У УЙЧИ E 6 4 15 4 
Es ! F 100 29 1 m gh as 1 4 21 1 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


——————————————————————————————— 
Number of students enrolled 
Academic сеге аа Nombor of 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total population esed ag 
beginning (0007) (00's) Men 
Total Per cent. female рер 
1930 23 580 17 
1931 23 555 16 
1932 23 954 18 22 6 723 331 
1933 20 882 19 
1934 19 297 19 
1935 18 556 19 
1936 17 494 19 
1937 15 931 19 14 6 737 214 
1938 10 575 17 
1939 9 497 18 
1940 9712 24 
1941 10 562 33 
1942 12 543 31 1 6 775 158 
1943 13 673 45 
1944 1020 44 
1945 24 251 32 
1946 32 173 25 
1947 32 246 23 29 6 923 416 
1948 29 346 22 
1949 25 984 21 
1950 22 528 21 
1951 20 710 20 
1952 18 684 19 20 6 949 282 
1953 18 015 20 
1954 17 949 19 
1955 19 124 20 
1956 20 863 21 
1957 25 082 22 26 1005 366 
1958 29 804 23 
1959 33 354 23 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61* 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total т; E D qe 
Humanities Education  Finearts Law 591 Natural pones Medical agriculture. EQ 
Less than 2 years MF -— — — — = 
E — —— — — 
2 years MF — — 
F = =~ EN = == — =, 
3 years MF 177 94 83 — = 
F 124 81 43 = a 
4 years MF 1644 33 186 2145 150 415 115 — — — = 
Е 342 30 88 ? 67 96 38 23 
5 years МЕ 1 338 2352 — 1589 228 5169 a 
F 145 з 16 — #710) 51 кз =ч 
6 years | MF 392 5185 — 7207 
| F 184 5 69 — 1115 
7 years or more pst — 


1. Data refer to the number of degrees and diplomas granted; infor- 
mation as to the extent of double-counting (students obtaining more 


than one degree) is not available. 


2. Entailing three to four years' study. 
3. Entailing three to four-and-a-half years' study. 
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4. Entailing three-and-a-half to four-and-a-half years’ study. 
5. Entailing four to four-and-a-half years’ study. 
6. Entailing four to six years’ study. 

7. Entailing two to six years’ study. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
pe aS el 


ч d of study 
px Sex Total === = z 

y Humanities Education Fine arts Law 80081, tones Engincering Medical Agriculture, tvitied 

1960/61 MF 3551 312 186 352 750 767 115 589 311 109 = 
Е 195 180 88 182 96 114 23 10 94 8 — 

1959/60 МЕ 3184 284 148 295 244 734 120 518 297 144 — 
Е 673 165 67 132 86 88 17 12 99 7 = 

1958/59 МЕ 2918 211 140 211 678 561 115 500 257 173 — 
F 659 140 69 138 98 81 24 12 92 5 — 

1951/58 МЕ 3058 211 146 248 601 658 103 524 329 188 50 
F 606 101 15 102 83 86 10 14 105 14 16 

Percentage 

1960/61 МЕ 100 9 5 10 20 22 3 17 9 5 — 
F 100 23 1 23 12 14 3 1 12 1 — 

1957/58 MF 100 T 5 8 20 21 3 17 11 6 2 
Е 100 17 12 17 14 14 2 2 17 2 3 


6. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in million schillings) 
eee 


A, SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total . .› S5 NIMIUM marae es ЕО: 4 858.9 Total expenditure . . . + + = 4 858.9 
Federal Government . . . + + + + © 3147.3 Total recurring expenditure 4111.9 
Provincial Governments . . . + + 247.1 For administration or general control 67.5 
Local authorities EET STA Е 1127.7 For instruction . 3 949.6 
Other sources? . . . . + + o 336.8 Salaries to teachers and supporting ` 
professional staff — . 2 368.1 
= е Б] Other instructional expenditure А 1581.5 
1. Includes funds from tuition fees, gifts and miscellaneous. Other recurring expenditure 94.8 
Total capital expenditure (school build- 
ings, classrooms and Тархан, equip: 
ment, etc.) . D mW. 741.0 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
= Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure . . . 4111.9 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . Й 67.5 1.6 
Expenditure for instruction . . . + + + . 3 949.6 96.1 
Primary education <> ms a eR дл ce = а RE Tel uns ч, 1060.2 25.8 
Secondary education 4 Matera dre lesse 1741.9 42.5 
Gener: parom eu 836.7 20.3 
Vocational . 5 869.8 . 21.2 
Teacher training ME UNS ee rr Lect 41.4 1.0 
Primary and E secondary “education not distributed by level . 600.6 14.6 
Higher education . . - - Lot pue eee 451.9 11.0 
Special education . . . + + c oc t oco * б 55.4 14 
Adult education . . nes oe 30.3 0.7 
Other types of education . ES 3.3 0.1 
Other recurring expenditure 5 FE d Ыб: s 94.8 2.3 
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BAHRAIN 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Prior to 1919 the only education available was in kuttabs, 
where religious teachers taught children to recite the 
Koran and gave simple instruction in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, In 1919, the first school in Bahrain was 
started in the town of Maharraq; it was managed by a 
committee of local merchants who received a grant of 
money from the Ruler. A few years later another school 
was opened in Manama, the capital of Bahrain. This 
situation continued until 1928 when the Government set 
up an Education Department and assumed direct responsi- 
bility for education. In 1957 an Education Council was 
established to assume general responsibility for policy 
matters and the over-all supervision of education. The 
council is composed of seven members, four representing 
the municipal councils and three nominated by the Govern- 
ment. The Director-General of Education is responsible 
to the Education Council. There is no constitutional basis 
for education and authority rests on rules, regulations 
and official instructions issued periodically. 

The present educational system was developed as a 
result of co-operation begun in 1944, between the United 
Arab Republic Ministry of Education and the Bahrain 
Education Department. Since then, the number of schools 
and the number of pupils have increased rapidly. There 
has also been a corresponding expansion of administrative 
and supervisory services. School inspection is carried out 
at present by inspectors from the United Arab Republic 
educational mission. 4 

The school system is divided into two levels: primary 
for six years and secondary for four years. The first two 
years of the secondary cycle are general in character; 
in the third year pupils may choose between a literature 
and science course, a commercial course or teacher training. 
Several attempts at lengthening the duration of schooling 
have been made, by adding two classes to the primary 
school and creating an intermediate level preceding the 
secondary level A technical school offers a four-year 
course for boys who have previously completed their 
primary education. It trains for employment with the 
oil companies and has classes of carpentry, electricity 
and motor mechanics, welding, etc. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
It is as yet too early to introduce higher education in 
Bahrain, although it is now planned to add a preparatory 


class (fifth year) to the secondary schools to provide 
access to college and university training. 
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Government bursaries or scholarships are offered to 
the best graduates from secondary and technical schools, 
to enable them to attend university courses in the Lebanon, 
the United Arab Republic or the United Kingdom. In 
addition, the Government of the United Arab Republic 
offers a number of scholarships to Bahraini students 
recommended by the Education Department. In all, some 
one hundred and fifty students are studying abroad, 
including those using private resources. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Present plans centre around the opening of more primary 
schools in the towns and villages; equipping secondary 
education with the means of making more branches of 
knowledge available to students in the fields of technical, 
agricultural and commercial education; and awarding 
scholarships for study at foreign institutions on condition 
that holders return to serve the community after 
graduation. 

One of the greatest difficulties is the shortage of trained 
teachers. The educational authorities are doing their best 
to remedy this by increasing the number and improving 
the quality of training courses for local teachers and by 
sending every year an increasing number of students to 
universities abroad. 


[Text prepared by the Education Department, Bahrain.] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Bahrain. Education Department. Director General 
of Education. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 152,000. 

Area: 231 square miles; 598 square kilometres. 

Population density: 658 per square mile; 254 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 rupee = 0.210 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


BAHRAIN 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and 2 Number. |- d = — 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | ор. | Fulland part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education PUT. tutions - Бе: Cass 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary? Primary schools, public . rege: 1961/62 56 960 330 21 316 1394 — 
Primary schools, pryete > "M 1961/62 5 49 8 2 970 468 = 
Total . s Hoe adi wet 1961/62 61 1009 338 D 22286 7862 — 
СЭРЫ ө? fente Vt age S iO OG 1960/61 52 801 252 £a 18 973 6 236 = 
n %. ANIMS AES asi s 1959/60. 48 688 202 ie» 16 196 5315 = 
[ARS E . Vi qus 1958/59 AT 616 180 buy 14 706 5019 ct 
ns . TEC 1957/58 47 587 164 "ES 15 685 4591 =, 
Secondary 
General Beco Күш Doble e УМ 
Total QUEUE TAVIT us 1961/62 2 99 30 1858 370 
пимаи "T TEN 1960/61 2 172 19 1315 250 
A sue КАЗА? rape 1959/60 2 65 12 935 152 
» Сүз б 5 sed des 1958/59 2 59 10 189 110 
б . Cid S, 1957/58 2 52 8 53 713 72 . 
Vocational Technical school, public . em 
Total . A epp eet a D 1961/62 1 26 146 — 
^ Be sos ee cpio ls 1960/61 1 24 121 — 
^ . М THEM en i 1959/60 1 20 100 -- 
пўё ме Ail eir х 1958/59 1 15 101 — 
E . E Ru NS 1957/58 1 15 db 15 — see 
Teacher Teacher training course at Pei 
training school for hey publie Od E 
Total . 0575 1961/62 1 9 129 т = 
^ Ie a ad v. 1960/61 1 9 102 — — 
а М-Ы з CV ДИГОН ДЫ 1959/60 1 9 BA 15 = = 
Pt ch wh Valet Oye uh nal 03s 1958/59 1 9 LA 51 — — 
T PII SES. ES Muay 1957/58 1 9 Pas PES 41 = = 
1. Including pre-primary education. 2. Public schools only. 
2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand rupees) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Е n E TOR my fee AF Amount 
Total 5 4 . 13 164 Total expenditure 13117 
Central Government. , 11 850 "Total recurring expenditure ? 11910 
Provincial or local authorities s 5 1314 For administration or general control . 166 
For instruction . . 11144 
Salaries to авони and supporting pro- 
fessional staff . . . . 1586 
Other instructional expenditure ae 3558 
Total capital expenditure (school buildings, 
classrooms and laboratory equipment, etc., 
excluding debt service) . . . . + + 1207 
С. EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
4 " = NEA 58 Marec E LA 
Total recurring expenditure! . . . 13117 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . 766 5.8 
Expenditure for instruction e «© + + © © © ot + on 12 351 94.2 
Primary education . . . + + + n ot ot ot ot t 10 853 82.7 
Secondary education уь а rni; 821 6.3 
Сеет ЕИ Me occ dod ere La oe 684 5.2 
Vocational ; 6:232] IRE Ne Pe э ул ts 6 e 
Teacher training: . . - э s sott * + ж ж Я 
ERES édueaHon 1. 2 ы rr d ri sc Bl s 636 4.9 
Religious education . аг О АНЬ 41 0.3 
_———————————————— — —--_— 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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BELGIUM 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Freedom of education is guaranteed in Belgium by Ar- 
ticle 17 of the Constitution, which makes provision for 
State-organized education. Within this constitutional frame- 
work, a network of official institutions, founded and 
administered by the State, the provinces and the local 
authorities, has been developed at all levels, together 
with a network of private institutions most of which are 
run by the Catholic Church. The Law of 29 May 1959 
specifically recognizes and protects the rights of parents 
to choose the kind of school they consider most suitable 
for their children. It also defines the relationship between 
the State and the forms of education it subsidizes. 

The State grants subsidies for teachers’ salaries, running 
costs and equipment to provincial, communal and private 
institutions alike. The granting of these subsidies, however, 
is subject to specific conditions concerning the organization 
of each school, and its curricula, teachers’ qualifications 
and premises. The State contributes to the financing of 
provincial and communal school buildings, but not to that 
of private schools. 

Education is neutral in State schools; that is, it respects 
all religious and political opinions. Parents may arrange 
for their children to receive instruction in secular ethics 
or in the religion of their choice. 

Education is given in the language of the area: in 
French in the south of the country, in Flemish in the 
north, and in German in a few districts in the east. In the 
Brussels area and in the linguistic border regions, however, 
the rule is that the pupil shall be taught in his mother 
tongue. 

The State directly administers and controls the insti- 
tutions it sets up through the Ministry of Education. 
The other organizing authorities—provinces, communes, 
private bodies—administer their own schools. State 
inspectors see that the conditions laid down for the grant 
of subsidies to schools coming under these authorities 
are complied with. Large towns and private schools have 
their own corps of inspectors. Generally speaking, each 
organizing authority is free to decide on the teaching 
methods to be followed and the appointment of teaching 
staff. 

Compulsory education was instituted by the Law of 
19 May 1914; it covers a period of eight years and applies 
to children from the ages of 6 to 14. It is planned to extend 
the period of compulsory education; first to the age of 
15, by 1965, then to the age of 16, by 1968. 

Pre-primary education is given in kindergartens. Pri- 
mary education, which extends over six years, comprises 
three levels each lasting two years, and is designed for 
children between the ages of 6 and 12 years. It is provided 
either in autonomous primary schools or in preparatory 
sections attached to certain general secondary schools, 
and leads up to the primary school certificate. Children 
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who do not intend to continue their studies beyond the 
eight years of compulsory schooling spend a further two 
years in the seventh and eighth classes of the primary 
school, which constitute both the fourth level of the 
primary course and the first two classes of the lower 
secondary cycle. 

Secondary education is provided in various types of 
school: general, technical, vocational and artistic schools 
and teacher training institutions for kindergarten and 
primary school teachers. 

General secondary education comprises two cycles, each 
lasting three years. The lower cycle leads to the lower 
secondary school certificate (certificat d'études moyennes 
inférieures) for which the pupil usually has a choice be- 
tween three sections: Latin, modern or home economics. 
The upper cycle comprises the following sections: Latin- 
Greek, Latin-mathematics, Latin-science, scientific A (with 
predominance of mathematics), scientific B (with pre- 
dominance of natural sciences), and economics. The final 
examination in the general secondary schools leads to 
the award of the certificat d'humanités, which gives access 
to the universities. 

The technical schools offer training with a theoretical 
bias in various fields (industry, agriculture, commerce, 
administration, social work, etc.). The lower level com- 
prises a three-year course, comparable with the lower 
level of the general secondary course, leading to a certi- 
ficate. After this three-year course the pupil may go on 
to the upper-level course, or he may simply take a fourth, 
or a fourth and a fifth year, leading respectively to a 
certificat de finalité and a certificat de spécialisation. At the 
upper level a three-year technical course leads to the 
title of technician, or a similar award. A fourth year 
after that leads to a diplóme de perfectionnement. These 
diplomas give access to higher technical education, secon- 
dary teacher training and secondary technical teacher 
training. 

The vocational schools offer training with a practical 
bias more directly related to the occupation. They are 
organized in the same way as the technical schools and 
lead to similar diplomas—diplóme de finalité, diplóme de 
spécialisation, diplóme de perfectionnement. 'They do not 
give access to higher education. 

At the higher secondary level there are also schools for 
pre-primary teachers and primary teachers. The curri- 
culum for primary teacher training is exactly the same 
as that of the upper secondary course, with the addition 
of training in teaching methods. It leads to a twofold 
diploma, that of primary teacher and also the certificat 
d'humanités issued by the general secondary schools. 

The schools of art offer education in music and the 
dramatic and visual arts, and give access to the institutions 
offering education in the arts at higher level. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 


diagram on page 207. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in various types of insti- 
tutions: universities, including certain specialized insti- 
tutions with the status of universities; institutions pro- 
viding higher technological education; training institutions 
for technical secondary school teachers and lower general 
secondary school teachers; and institutions providing 
higher education in the arts. It should be noted that pri- 
vate institutions play an important part in the provision 
of higher education, notable examples being the Free 
University of Brussels and the Catholic University of 
Louvain. 

University education in Belgium in its present form 
dates back to the early years of the country’s independence, 
when the almost simultaneous establishment, in 1834, of 
a Catholic university (first set up at Malines and later 
transferred to the premises of the old Louvain University 
founded in 1425) and of a free university in Brussels led 
the Government in the following year to reorganize two 
of the three universities it had inherited from the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, namely those of Ghent and Liége. 

Until 1876 the conferring of academic degrees was 
entrusted to a central jury whose members were selected 
with a view to equal representation of State institutions 
and free institutions. The Law of 20 May 1876 put an 
end to this monopoly by granting universities the right 
to confer degrees subject to confirmation by a special 
commission meeting in Brussels. This system is still in 
force. Since 1890 access to university studies has been subject 
to possession of an appropriate secondary school certificate. 

'The other university institutions were established at 
different periods. The Faculté Notre-Dame de la Paix and 
the Polytechnical Faculty of Mons, for example, were 
founded during the years immediately following Belgium's 
accession to independence. 

A salient feature of university life over the past half 
century has been the considerable increase in enrolments, 
particularly marked since the Second World War. Whereas 
student enrolments rose from only a little over 8,000 in 
1913 to 11,500 in 1938, they more than doubled between 
1945 and 1962, increasing from 20,000 to over 40,000. 
This sudden growth of the student population was brought 
about by various factors, the most important of which 
were the access of girls to higher education and the appli- 
cation of a policy of financial aid for students. 

The distribution of the student population according 
to sex shows that women account for 20 per cent of the 
total enrolment. The proportion varies according to the 
branch of study; 41 per cent in philosophy and arts, 19 
per cent in medicine and pharmacy, but only 1.7 per cent 
in agronomy and 0.7 per cent in the applied sciences. 

Higher technological education has been introduced 
fairly recently. The first diplomas of ingénieur technicien 
were conferred in 1919 by the Institut Gramme in Liege, 
but the title did not receive official recognition and pro- 
tection until 1933. Since then technological education has 
expanded considerably and been extended to cover many 
sectors of activity. Student enrolments in this type of 
institution have increased and continue to increase rapidly, 
rising from about 7,500 in 1955 to 10,688 for the 1960/61 
academic year. 
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Teacher training at post-secondary level goes back to 
1852 with the setting up at Nivelles of the first training 
courses for secondary school teachers. This form of educa- 
tion has developed considerably to meet the new require- 
ments of the secondary schools. 


Legislation 


The conferring of university degrees and the curricula for 
the various courses are the subject of several laws whose 
provisions, together with amendments, were brought into 
harmony by the Royal Decree of 31 December 1949. The 
Law of 11 September 1933 dealt with the protection of the 
titles of university degrees. The Law of 28 April 1953, and 
amendments, dealt with the organization of higher educa- 
tion in State universities. It listed the faculties comprised 
in a university, the academic authorities and their respon- 
sibilities, and laid down the conditions of appointment of 
teaching staff and the rates of remuneration. It conferred 
on the King the authority to establish the order of seniority 
and regulations applicable to scientific, administrative 
and technical personnel; set out new provisions concerning 
State enforcement of laws and decrees relating to higher 
education and the financial administration of State appro- 
priations to universities; and defined admission require- 
ments and student regulations. The procedure for the 
application of this law was laid down in the Royal Decree 
of 3 October 1953 concerning the organization of higher 
education. The Law of 14 December 1960 instituted the 
posts of associate lecturer (chargé de cours associó) and 
associate professor. The Law of 22 April 1958, amended 
by the Law of 1 August 1960, set up a fund for higher 
education buildings, including halls of residence, and made 
provision for a grant of 4,000 million Belgian francs to be 
divided between the State university institutions. The 
Law of 2 August 1960 provided for a system of State sub- 
sidies to private institutions of higher education, The 
Law of 3 August 1960 dealt with State assistance to insti- 
tutions of higher education to enable them to organize 
student welfare services. The Law of 5 July 1920, amended 
by the Law of 11 March 1954, granted the universities of 
Liege and Ghent legal status and endowed them with 
property of their own. 


Policy and administration 


The Minister of Education is politically responsible for 
all the publie institutions of higher education, but the 
powers delegated since 1953 to the university authorities, 
particularly to their administrative councils, restrict his 
powers of control over the universities themselves. The 
Minister retains, however, in addition to his prerogatives 
in budgetary matters, the right to appoint to university 
posts candidates who have not been proposed by the 
administrative councils. The Ministry of Education also 
determines staff regulations and salaries. 

Each university administrative council consists of the 
rector as chairman, a vice-chairman, and two delegates 
from each faculty—some twelve members in all. It pro- 
poses candidates for posts classifed in the ‘teaching staff’ 
and 'senior scientific staff' categories, appoints junior 
teaching staff and members of the administrative and 
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technical staff, obligates expenditure within the limits 
of the budget ceiling, and draws up the building pro- 
gramme. The decisions of the administrative councils are 
regularly reviewed by a Government commissioner, who 
may request the Minister to have them suspended for a 
limited period. : 

Other State institutions of higher education do not enjoy 
such wide autonomy. Unlike the universities they have no 
direct authority to make appointments. The governing 
authorities in these institutions are the academic council 
and the rector. 

The private universities are governed by special regu- 
lations. Louvain University is placed directly under the 
assembly of bishops resident in Belgium, which is the 
organizing authority. The right to appoint members of 
the teaching staff rests with this assembly, whereas other 


administrative matters come within the competence of the 
administrative council. 

At Brussels University members of the teaching staff 
are appointed by the administrative council after an 
opinion, accompanied by a statement of the grounds on 
which it is based, has been expressed by the faculties con- 
cerned. Decision-making in current matters is entrusted 
to a small committee. 


Finance 


The State is responsible for the financing of public insti- 
tutions of higher education, and appropriations for this 
purpose are included in the budget of the Ministry of 
Education. The State universities also have property of 
their own, derived mainly from gifts and legacies. In 1962 


GLOSSARY 


Nore. The diagram shows full-time edu- 
cation only. 


4¢ degré primaire: two-year course in the 
seventh and eighth classes of primary 
schools for pupils not intending to 
continue their studies after reaching 
the present school-leaving age of 14 
years. (A draft law to raise the school- 
leaving age to 15 and ultimately to 16 
years is under discussion.) 

droit: law. 

enseignement artistique supérieur: higher 
education in architecture, visual arts, 
music and dramatic art. 

enseignement de formation artistique: secon- 
dary education in music, dramatic art 
and visual arts, giving access to insti- 
tutions offering education in the arts 
at higher level. 

enseignement de formation générale: general 
secondary education with a three-year 
lower cycle (degré inférieur) comprising 
three sections: Latin, modern, and 
home economies; and a three-year 
upper cycle (degré supérieur) with 
sections of Latin-Greek, Latin-mathe- 
matics, Latin-science, scientific A 
(with predominance of mathematics), 
scientific B (with predominance of 
natural sciences), economies. 

enseignement de formation professionnelle: 
secondary vocational education with 
a practical bias, organized in a three- 
year lower cycle (degré inférieur) and 
a three-year upper cycle (degré supé- 
rieur) which does not give access to 
higher education. 

enseignement de formation technique: 
secondary technical education with a 
theoretical bias in various fields 
(industry, agriculture, commerce, admi- 
nistration, etc.) organized in a three- 
year lower cycle (degré inférieur) which 
may be followed by a fourth and fifth 
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year of study; and a three-year upper 
cycle (degré supérieur) which may be 
followed by a further year of study. 

enseignement du 1 niveau (cycle primaire): 
primary education. 

enseignement du 2° niveau (cycle secon- 
daire): secondary education. 

enseignement du 3* niveau (cycle supérieur): 
higher education. 

enseignement normal gardien: teacher train- 
ing for pre-primary school teachers. 

enseignement normal moyen: teacher 
training especially for teachers in the 
lower secondary schools (écoles 
moyennes). 

enseignement normal primaire: teacher 
training for primary school teachers. 

enseignement normal technique moyen: 
teacher training for secondary school 
teachers with emphasis on women's 
occupations (dressmaking, home econo- 
mies, rural home economics and the 
visual arts). 

enseignement primaire: primary education. 

enseignement technique supérieur: technical 
education at higher level in commerce, 
industry, education, nursing, etc. 

médecine: medicine. 

pédagogie et psychologie: pedagogy and 
psychology. 

philosophie et lettres: philosophy and arts. 

sciences: science. 

sciences appliquées: applied sciences 
(e.g., engineering, leading to the pro- 
fessional title of engineer—ingénieur). 

sciences sociales, politiques, économiques et 
commerciales: social, political, economic 
and commercial sciences, 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A University institutions 

B Technical colleges and colleges of art 
C Teacher training institutions 
> 


Entrance examination 
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Certificat d'études primaires (primary 
school certificate) 

Certificat d'études moyennes inférieures 
(lower secondary school certificate) 


Certificat d’humanités (certificate 
awarded by the general secondary 
schools) 

Licence 

Candidature 

Doctorat 


Diplôme d'institutrice gardienne (certi- 
ficate of pre-primary school teacher) 
Diplôme d'instituteur (certificate of 
primary school teacher) 

Diplôme d'agrégé de l'enseignement 
moyen inférieur (diploma of lower 
secondary school teacher) 

Diplôme d’agrégé de l'enseignement 
moyen supérieur (diploma of upper 
secondary school teacher) 

Certificat (certificate giving access 
to further studies in vocational and 
technical education) 

Diplóme de finalité au degré inférieur 
(certificate awarded in the lower 
cycle of secondary vocational and 
technical education) 

Diplóme de spécialisation (final cer- 
tificate awarded in the lower cycle 
of secondary vocational and technical 
education) 

Diplóme de finalité au degré supérieur 
(certificate awarded in the upper 
cycle of secondary vocational edu- 
cation); technicien (title awarded 
in the upper cycle of secondary 
technical education) 

Diplóme de perfectionnement (certi- 
ficate awarded in the upper cycle of 
secondary vocational education); 
titre de perfectionnement (title award- 
ed in the upper cycle of secondary 
technical education) 

Grade (engineering degree) 
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the funds earmarked to cover recurring expenditure of 
State universities and university institutions amounted to 
about 930 million franes.1 Out of this sum, 530 million 
francs were spent on staff salaries and allowances, while 
operational costs and equipment accounted for 332 
million francs. A large-scale programme of construction 
and equipment is at present under way. Spaced out over 
a period of ten years (1961—70) it will cost the Treasury 
4,000 million francs. The State institutions of higher educa- 
tion not falling within the category of universities and 
university institutions are entirely financed from public 
funds. 

The private universities receive considerable financial 
aid from the State as well as income derived from enrol- 
ment fees and private contributions, State grants are 
made on two conditions: the annual budgets and accounts 
must be submitted to the Ministry of Education, and staff 
salaries in these institutions must not exceed those pre- 
vailing in State institutions. Aid mainly takes the form 
of subsidies paid in a lump sum and not earmarked for 
any particular purpose. The amount is a fixed percentage 
of the total appropriations for the two State universities. 
An annual subsidy which, in 1962, amounted to 36 million 
franes is granted for the payment of pensions to the staff 
of the Brussels and Louvain universities. Additional sub- 
sidies, which amounted to about 58 million franes in 1962 
are granted to the private universities for every 1,500 
students above 5,000. The State does not defray expen- 
diture on buildings and equipment by the private univer- 
sities. However, they can apply for loans, at very advan- 
tageous interest rates, from the Caisse Générale d'Épargne 
et de Retraite to a total of 2,000 million francs for a period 
which may not exceed twenty years. 

Other private institutions of higher education may also 
be granted State subsidies provided that they comply 
with the laws and regulations concerning the qualifications 
of teaching staff, structure of the courses, syllabuses and 
the organization of studies. They are eligible for three kinds 
of subsidies. The emolument-subsidies granted to pro- 
vincial, communal and private institutions are, as a rule, 
equal to the salaries paid to teachers in State institutions. 
Subsidies to cover operational costs are fixed at rates 
varying according to the type of institution and student 
enrolment. Subsidies for equipment are granted within 
the limits of the annual appropriations for technical and 
art teacher training institutions and amount to 60 per cent 
of the value of the equipment purchased. For buildings, 
the State grants subsidies to the provinces and communes, 
not exceeding 60 per cent of the cost of construction 
undertaken. 

The total appropriations in 1962 for regular expenditure 
on higher education amounted to about 1,020 million 
francs, or 0.29 per cent of the gross national product. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Each university comprises the five traditional faculties— 
philosophy and arts, law, science, medicine, and applied 
sciences—and a varying number of schools and institutes 


1. The francs mentioned in this chapter are Belgian francs. 
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providing specialized courses, such as history of art and 
archaeology, Oriental studies, commerce and economics, 
criminology, physical education, etc. At Brussels and 
Louvain some of the foregoing courses are grouped toge- 
ther in a faculty of political, economic and social sciences, 
Louvain also has a faculty of Catholic theology and canon 
law. 


Admission of students. Candidates wishing to take a univer- 
sity course must normally hold an appropriate higher 
secondary school certificate or, in the case of foreign 
students, a certificate recognized as equivalent. However, 
in certain faculties, such as that of applied sciences, 
candidates must also pass an entrance examination. 

Specialization at the secondary level largely determines 
the student's specialization at the level of higher education. 
For instance, courses in faculties of arts and philosophy 
and faculties of law are open only to holders of the Latin- 
Greek section of the secondary school certificate; courses 
in physical sciences or mathematics are open only to 
holders of the Latin-mathematics certificate; and courses 
in medicine, pharmacy or dentistry are open only to 
holders of a certificate for one of the classical sections— 
Latin-Greek, Latin-mathematics or Latin-science. 

Candidates who have not completed a regular course 
in a secondary school may be examined by a central 
board of examiners set up by the Government with a 
view to obtaining a certificate equivalent to the secondary 
school certificate; this gives equal access to university 
courses, 


Range of studies. In most branches of study a two- or 
three-year course providing the indispensable foundation 
for more advanced studies leads to the title of candidat 
which is the lowest university degree. The next degree, 
that of licencié, may be obtained after two further years’ 
specialized study, and requires the submission of a thesis 
at the end of the course. In some branches of study the 
second degree is that of doctor or engineer and is conferred 
after three or four years. These degrees entitle the holder 
to practise certain professions. To qualify for teaching 
posts in secondary schools it is necessary to hold a further 
degree, that of agrégé? in upper secondary education, 
which is conferred immediately after the licence. 

The degree of doctor may be obtained not earlier than 
one year after that of licencié. The defence of the thesis 
is public and includes a brief outline of the argument, 
the defence of a related theme selected by the board of 
examiners and a discussion in which the audience is 
authorized to take part. А 

Studies leading to the degree of agrégé in higher education 
which enables the holder to teach at higher level, last for 
at least two years after the corresponding doctorate. 
A candidate for the agrégation is required to submit a 
main thesis, which must make an original contribution 
to scientific progress, together with three accessory theses 
on questions of his own choice. He must defend all four 
theses and give a lecture on a subject proposed by the jury- 

University degrees may be classified in two broad cate- 
2. An agrégé is a person who has passed the agrégation, or competitive 
examination for senior teaching posts. 
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gories—State degrees and academic degrees. Only courses 
for which the admission requirements and syllabuses are 
fixed by law lead to State degrees. They are a prerequisite 
for holding certain posts or practising certain professions 
such as law (bar and magistrature), medicine, and the 
teaching profession (secondary and higher). For courses 
leading to academic degrees, the admission requirements 
and syllabuses are fixed either by the university itself 
(private universities) or by the Government (State 
universities). 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year opens on the 
first Monday in October. It is divided into two semesters, 
the first beginning in October and the second on or about 
1 February. The timetable for lectures, which continue 
until the end of May, differs from one semester to the next. 
The long summer vacation starts after the first examination 
session and ends with the beginning of the following aca- 
demie year. Courses are also broken off for about two 
weeks at Christmas and three weeks at Easter. 

Students are required to attend lectures and take part 
in practical work, and those who fail to do so may not sit 
for the end-of-year examinations. Two examination 
sessions are held each year, one beginning at the end of 
June and the other on 15 September. Students who pass 
the annual examinations receive a certificate entitling 
them to proceed to the following year. The certificates 
and diplomas awarded are not recognized until they have 
been confirmed by a Government commission. First-year 
students are sometimes given mid-year examinations on 
part of the curriculum in order to assess their progress 
and to prepare them better for the end-of-year examinations. 

'The traditional basis of university education remains 
the formal lecture, which consists almost entirely of theo- 
retical explanations illustrated where desirable by experi- 
ments or demonstrations. The lectures usually last from 
fifty to ninety minutes. To offset the disadvantages of the 
formal character of lectures, practical work is being 
accorded growing importance. lt is organized in such a 
way as to enable students to gather in small groups under 
the guidance of the professor or one of his assistants. 
To increase the ratio of assistant staff to undergraduate 
students the universities have introduced new posts for 
tutors, assistants, etc. 


Requirements for certain awards. The requirements for the 
degree of licencié in Germanic philology are the following 
(the number of hours per year are shown in parentheses): 
First year. Logic (30); psychology (60); history of Belgium 
(45); mediaeval society and institutions (45); history 
of Dutch literature (45); translation and explanation 
of Dutch texts (60); translation and explanation of 
German texts (60); translation and explanation of 
English texts (60); practical philological work in the 
Dutch language (60); practical philological work in the 
German language (60); practical philological work in 
the English language (60) ; р 
Second year. Ethics (30); contemporary history (45); 
modern society and institutions (45); introduction to 
historical criticism (20); introduction to history of art 
and archaeology (30); history of Dutch literature (45); 
introduction to the history of modern literature, notably 


French literature (45); translation and explanation 
of Dutch texts (60); translation and explanation of 
German texts (60); translation and explanation of 
English texts (60); general study of Germanic philology 
(20); general study of Germanic literature (10); practical 
philological work in the Dutch language (60); practical 
philological work in the German language (60); practical 
philological work in the English language (60). 

Third year. One of the following groups of subjects must 
be taken: (a) comparative grammar of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages with special reference to the Germanic 
languages (30); history of modern literatures (30); 
detailed history of Dutch literature (60); detailed history 
of mediaeval English literature (30); detailed history 
of modern English (90); or (b) detailed history of German 
literature (60); historical study of Dutch grammar (60); 
historical study of English grammar (60); or (c) histo- 
rical study of German grammar (60); detailed expla- 
nation of mediaeval Flemish authors (60); detailed 
explanation of modern Flemish authors (60); detailed 
explanation of mediaeval English authors (60); detailed 
explanation of modern English authors (60); or (d) 
detailed explanation of mediaeval and modern German 
authors (60); history of modern philosophy (60); Gothic 
studies (30); practical work in Germanic philology (60); 
English or German literature (30); English or German 
philology (30). There are also optional courses in lan- 
guages, archaeology, music, etc. 

Fourth year. Experimental education (15); history of 
education (30); general methodology (15); special metho- 
dology—Flemish, German, English (15); exercices (10 
plus two public lessons). There are also optional courses 
in philosophy, public law, political economy, ancient 
history, oriental languages and literature, phonetics, ete. 
These courses vary according to the university. 


The requirements for the degree of licencié in physics are 

as follows (the number of hours per year is shown in 

parentheses, the first figure representing the lecture hours 
and the second the practical work periods): 

First year. Higher algebra including the theory of deter- 
minants (60, 0); differential calculus and first part of 
integral calculus including volume integrals (90, 0); 
descriptive geometry (45, 0); descriptive mechanics 
covering statics and dynamics including eight hours of 
applied exercises (60, 8); first part of general physics 
(90, 42); first part of general chemistry (45, 35). 

Second year.! Elementary philosophy—logic (15, 0); elemen- 
tary philosophy—psychology, ethics (45, 0); second 
part of integral caleulus, elements of finite difference 
calculus and calculus of variations including fifteen 
hours of applied exercises (45, 0); descpritive mechanics 
covering dynamics, including fifteen hours of applied 
exercises (60, 8); second part of general physics (45, 28); 
introduction to astronomy and geodosy (60, 16); intro- 
duction to theoretical and mathematical physics, includ- 
ing six hours of applied exercises (60, 21); second part 
of general chemistry (90, 523); erystallography (30, 90). 


1. At the end of the second year the student presents a piece of individual 
work on a question concerning the subject chosen for the advanced 
level (either experimental physies or mathematical physics). 
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Third year. Advanced mathematics—first part (45, 0); 
advanced general physics—geometrical and physical 
optics (45, 120); advanced general physics—thermo- 
dynamies, electricity, electronies (45, 90); advanced 
general physics—electrons, atoms, molecules (45, 60); 
advanced general physics—the nucleus (15, 30); ad- 
vanced general physics stal optics (15, 0); advanced 
analytical mechanics (60, 0); calculation of probabilities 
and theory of errors of observation (30, 0); theoretical 
and mathematical physics—first part (75, 0). 

Fourth year. Advanced mathematics—second part (45, 0); 
advanced general physics—geometrical and physical 
optics (30, 60); advanced general physics—hydrodyna- 
mics and acoustics (15, 0); advanced general physics— 
the nucleus (15, 30); theoretical and mathematical 
physics—second part (30, 0); physical chemistry (60, 60); 
an advanced test in experimental physics or mathe- 
matical physics (30, 0). One subject must be chosen 
from amongst the following: advanced crystallography 
(30, 0); electrical engineering (60, 0); terrestrial physics 
(30, 0); meteorology (15, 0); industrial physics (45, 40); 
physical biology (223, 30); spectroscopy and astro- 
physics (30, 60); radio-active phenomena (30, 18); 
statics (30, 0). Optional lectures include: physical 
chemistry of silicates (60, 0); non-medical applications 
of X-rays (30, 0); electronic structure and dynamics of 
molecules (15, 0). 

The doctorate may be obtained after not less than a year 
of study after the licence and on presentation of a thesis. 


The requirements for the degree of doctor of laws include 

the following (the number of hours per year are shown in 

parentheses, the first x nil indicating the lecture hours, 
the second the practical work periods): 

First year. Explanation of a Latin author (60, 0); history 
of French literature or history of Flemish literature 
(45, 0); introduction to the history of modern literature, 
with special reference to whichever of the above— 
French or Flemish—is not taken as a separate subject 
(45, 0); logic (30, 0); psychology, including rudiments 
of human anatomy and physiology (60, 0); introduction 
to historical criticism (20, 0); history of Belgium, includ- 
ing the history of the Congo (45, 0); society and insti- 
tutions in classical antiquity (45, 0); mediaeval society 
and institutions (45, 0). 

Second year. Ethics (30, 0); natural law (45, 0); contem- 
porary history (45, 0); modern society and institutions 
(45, 0); general introduction to law (45, 0); Roman law 
(135, 15); historical introduction to civil law (45, 0). 

Third year. Civil law—Articles 1 to 717 (120, 60); political 
economy (673, 0); public law (90, 0); criminal law 
(674, 0); introduction to criminal procedure (674, 45); 
criminal law and introduction to criminal procedure in 
Flemish (45, 0); one optional course.* 


1. Candidates are examined in three optional subjects (one each studied 
during the third, fourth and fifth years). One must be chosen from 
amongst the subjects listed below, but the other two (subject to 
the faculty's approval) may be chosen from the programmes of study 
offered in other faculties. The optional subjects available in the 
Faculty of Law are: legislation in the Congo and abroad; industrial 
legislation; insurance; comparative civil law; comparative commercial 
law; public finance; history of law; pandects; and any one of the 
special subjects of the licence in notarial studies. 
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Fourth year. Civil law—Articles 2011 to 2281 (30, 15); 
civil law—Articles 1101 to 1386b (973, 75); adminis- 
trative law (90, 0); introduction to the organization of 
the judiciary and its competence; and to civil procedure 
(824, 45); international law (45, 0); social legislation 
(60, 0); one optional course.! 

Fifth year. Civil law—Articles 718 to 1100 (60, 673); civil 
law—Articles 1387 to 1581 (374, 45); civil law—Articles 
1582 to 2010 (224, 15); commercial law (90, 45); fiscal 
law (120, 45); private international law (45, 0); one 
optional course.! 


The requirements for the degree of doctor of medicine 

(surgery and obstetrics) include the following (the number 

of hours per year are shown in parentheses, the first figure 

indicating the number of lectures, the second the practical 
work periods): 

First year. Experimental physics (135, 60); general chem- 
istry (135, 105); elementary zoology, including the 
rudiments of comparative anatomy (90, 65); elementary 
analytical geometry and infinitesimal analysis—first 
part—optional course (60, 0). 

Second year. Rudiments of philosophy—tlogic (15, 0); 
rudiments of philosophy—psychology, moral philo- 
sophy (45, 0); elementary botany (67%, 90); elementary 
embryology (30, 0); systematic human anatomy—osteo- 
logy, arthrology, myology (45, 90); general histology 
(67, 90); general experimental physiology (45, 30); 
physiological chemistry—general biochemistry (30, 23); 
elementary analytic geometry and infinitesimal analysis 
—second part—optional course (15, 0); topographical 
human anatomy (23, 0); systematic human aem 
angiology, neurology, splanchnology, sense organs (82,90); 
special histology (45, 45); special experimental physio- 
logy (90, 40); physiological chemistry—human bio- 
chemistry (45, 24); elementary mineralogy—optional 
course (30, 4). 

Third year. General pathology and therapeutics (45, 0); 
demonstrations and coaching in physiopathology (15, 0); 
pathological anatomy (45, 44); demonstrations of 
autopsies—attendance optional (200, 0); general sur- 
gical pathology and therapeutics (45, 0); bacteriology, 
including elementary parasitology (90, 60); clinical 
medicine—adults (674, 0); semiology—preparatory lec- 
tures and practical exercises (30, 150); introduction to 
X-ray diagnosis (15, 180); special pathology and thera- 
peutics of internal disorders—optional course (90, 0). 

Fourth year. Elementary pharmacology (4, 4); pharmaco- 
dynamics (90, 9); special pathology and therapeutics 
of internal disorders (90, 0); special surgical pathology 
and therapeutics (60, 0); theory of childbirth (30, 0); 
clinical obstetrics (45, 0); hygiene and social medicine 
(45, 30); clinical medicine—adults (135, 0); clinical 
surgery (135, 0); clinical medicine—children (45, 0). 

Fifth year. Pathological anatomy—demonstrations of 
autopsies (36, 0); principles of medical deontology (6, 0); 
elementary forensic medicine (30, 0); clinical medicine— 
adults (135, 0); clinical surgery (135, 0); clinical obstetrics 
(45, 0); childbirth—practical work (0, (varies) ); clinical 


2. The degree of candidat in natural and medical sciences is conferred 
at the end of the second year. 
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gynaecology ( (varies), 0); clinical medicine—children (45, 
0); clinical ophthalmology (45, 0); clinical otorhino- 
laryngology (224, 673); clinical dermatology (45, 0); 
special pathology and therapeutics of mental disorders 
and clinical lectures in elementary psychiatry (45, 0); 
clinical lectures in elementary urology (45, 0); physio- 
therapy (10, 0); radiotherapy—optional practical work 
(74, 150); practical demonstrations—optional—of autop- 
sies and of forensic medicine (0, 10). 

Sixth year. Theory and practice of surgical operations, 
including the anatomy of zones (30, 0); practical work 
in surgery (0, (varies) ); practical exercises in obstetrical 
manipulation (0, (varies) ); clinical medicine—adults (135, 
0); clinical surgery (135, 0); clinical obstetrics (45, 0); 
clinical medicine—children (45, 0). 


Extra-mural courses. Belgium has no organized extra-mural 
courses in the form of correspondence or evening courses. 
However, in order to cater for those students who are 
unable to attend an institution of higher education regu- 
larly, the Government organizes central boards which 
examine candidates with a view to conferring higher 
degrees with the same value as those awarded by the 
university institutions. This procedure exists only for 
State degrees, 


Research 


The development of research receives practical encourage- 
ment both from the Government and from various public 
institutions and private foundations. Scientific research 
is one of the major concerns of such State institutions 
as the General Archives, the Belgian National Library, 
the Institut Géographique Militaire, the Institut National 
de Statistique, the Institut Pharmaceutique de Recherches 
et d’Analyses, the Institut Royal Météorologique, the 
Institut Royal du Patrimoine Artistique, the Institut 
Royal des Sciences Naturelles, the Jardin Botanique de 
l'État, the Observatoire Royal, and the Service Géologique 
de Belgique. Together with the universities they contribute 
to the training of research workers in their various fields. 


Staff 


In the State universities teaching is carried out by the 
professeurs ordinaires, professeurs extraordinaires, profes- 
seurs associés, chargés de cours and chargés de cours associés. 
All are appointed by Royal Decree. К i 

A chargé de cours must be an agrégé of higher education 
or hold a degree in medicine, pharmacy or engineering. 
Before making appointments the King consults the faculty 
concerned and the university’s administrative council. 
The professeurs ordinaires are appointed on the proposal 
of the administrative board from among the chargés de 
cours who have no private practice outside the university 
and who have been teaching for at least five hours a week 
for at least four years. A chargé de cours who has other 
remunerative activities which take up a large part of his 
time, but who otherwise meets the requirements for the 
post of professeur ordinaire, may, on the proposal of the 
university administrative board, be appointed as professeur 
extraordinaire. 


Basic salaries for university staff vary according to 
seniority between 210,000 and 362,000 francs! per annum 
for professeurs ordinaires, between 210,000 and 306,000 
francs for professeurs associés, between 186,000 and 270,000 
francs for chargés de cours, and between 170,000 and 
270,000 francs for chargés de cours associés. 

Professors retire with the title of emeritus professor on 
reaching the age of 70. They then receive a pension equal 
to the average salary earned over the previous five years. 

At Louvain University, members of the teaching staff 
are appointed by the bishops of Belgium assembled in 
council. At Brussels University, appointments are made 
by the administrative board. In both these private univer- 
sities the scale of salaries and pensions is the same as in 
State universities. 


Student life and welfare 


The average annual expenses of a university student may 
be estimated (1962) at about 42,000 francs. Registration 
fees, materials, etc., amount to between 5,000 and 8,000 
francs. Tuition fees differ from one institution to another 
and range from 2,000 to 5,000 francs a year in the univer- 
sities to 1,000 francs in the technical institutes, 900 francs 
in the royal colleges of music, and 500 francs in teacher 
training colleges, schools of architecture, etc. 

In setting up a national study fund under the Law 
of 19 March 1954, the State introduced a system of financial 
aid for students in modest circumstances. Within the 
limits of the appropriations, this fund provides scholar- 
ships which do not have to be refunded. The amount 
varies between 5,000 and 42,000 francs a year according 
to the resources of the applicant’s family and the particular 
course taken. During the year 1961/62, scholarship-holders 
made up 35 per cent of the student population. An 
applicant for a scholarship for the first year of a university 
course must have obtained at least 60 per cent of all 
possible marks at the examinations in the last year of 
the secondary course or have passed the test preparatory 
to the examination for the title of candidat ingénieur civil. 
He should be under the age of 23 on 31 December of the 
academic year in question, but the age requirement may 
be waived in exceptional cases. To be eligible for a scholar- 
ship for further years of study a student must pass the end- 
of-year examinations and meet the following requirements : 
he must not have more than one repeat year; he must 
not have been over the age of 23 on 31 December of the 
year in which he began his first year of university studies; 
nor have interrupted them for more than five years. 

There are two nation-wide students’ associations: the 
Mouvement des Étudiants Universitaires Belges d'Ex- 
pression Française (Movement of French-speaking Belgian 
University Students) and the Vereniging der Vlaamse 
Studenten (Association of Flemish Students). These two 
associations represent the students in their relations with 
the authorities and, in particular, take part in the deli- 
berations of the Commission Nationale des Étudiants 
(National Commission of Students), which comes under 
the Conseil National de la Jeunesse (National Council 
of Youth). 


1. Subject to a + 20 per cent variation, 
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Through their general associations, students share in 
the actual organization of the university and the appli- 
cation of social or cultural measures affecting the student 
community. At Louvain, for instance, the general asso- 
ciations, one for each language group, in collaboration 
with the academic authorities, administer the welfare 
funds granted by the State and distribute them according 
to need. Each faculty, school or institute also has its 
own society which represents the students. It serves as 
a link between students and teaching staff and, through 
the central student bodies, is in contact with the academic 
authorities. It gives its opinion on such matters as the 
time-tables for lectures and examinations, working con- 
ditions in laboratories and libraries, etc. The regional 
associations facilitate contacts between students of the 
same region. There are also university cultural, religious 
and political groups, etc. 

Each university makes accommodation available to 
students for a moderate charge, either within a cité uni- 
versitaire, as in Brussels, or in colleges, homes, etc., as 
in Ghent, Liége and Louvain. Such accommodation is 
not adequate to meet the demand and many students 
have to rent rooms from private individuals. The university 
welfare services try to keep rentals within reasonable 
limits. The student restaurants are run jointly by the 
academic authorities and the students’ associations. 

Before enrolling, students are required to undergo a 
compulsory medical examination. A further examination 
is required every two years—every year for students in 
the faculties of science, medicine or applied sciences. 
Apart from these compulsory medical examinations, stu- 
dents may be examined free at their request. After the 
Second World War the authorities set up a university 
sanatorium at Eupen for students with chest complaints. 

Each university has its own welfare service covering 
many different activities such as scholarships and loans, 
free medical examinations, accommodation, the provision 
of free or subsidized meals, rest cures and sanatorium 
cures, student employment, aid for foreign students, 
concerts and exhibitions, holidays, travel, exchanges with 
foreign countries, etc. Each institution takes out insurance 
to cover students against accidents occurring either in 
or on the way to classes; the premiums are paid by the 
students. Up to the age of 25 students are also entitled 
to some benefits under the health insurance granted to 
heads of families. Students who are themselves heads of 
families or whose parents are not affiliated to the social 
welfare service may join a society providing health in- 
surance in return for a monthly subscription. The edu- 
cational guidance or ‘psychological’ services help students 
to choose the most suitable courses of study and also 
facilitate their transfer from one branch of study to another. 

Belgian universities have long attracted a large number 
of foreign students. In addition to the welfare services 
grouped within the Fédération des Centres des Étudiants 
Etrangers, centres have been specially set up to receive 
foreign students and to provide them with information 
and assistance. The Ministry of Education grants a number 
of scholarships to foreign students every year. Some are 
allocated in accordance with bilateral cultural agreements 
(concluded with most European countries) and are mainly 
for studies at the postgraduate level. Scholarships may be 
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granted to nationals of non-European countries without 
any formal agreement after consultation between the 
national authorities of the student's country and the 
Belgian Government, and young people from these coun- 
tries who wish to continue their studies at the postgraduate 
level may apply for fellowships along these lines. Preference 
is given to those applicants who are planning to take 
up careers likely to be of most use in the economic and 
social development of their countries, such as engineering, 
agriculture, medicine, pharmacy, veterinary science and 
education. Each university has special hostels for foreign 
students, and special French courses making wide use 
of audio-visual methods are organized at Liege, Louvain, 
Brussels and Wavre. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Higher technical education covers an extremely wide field, 
leading up to such diverse awards as the diploma of 
ingénieur technicien (in agriculture, chemistry, building, 
mechanics, radio, etc); the graduate diploma in commerce; 
the diploma in social work; the diploma in nursing; the 
diploma in physiotherapy; etc. 


Admission of students. The institutions of higher technical 
education are open both to holders of the secondary school 
certificate (general or technical) and to students who 
pass an examination organized either by a central board 
of examiners set up by the State or by a board of examiners 
set up by the institution concerned. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year extends from the 
second Tuesday in October until 15 July. Holidays vary 
from one institution to another. Courses generally lapse 
for Christmas from 24 December until 3 January, and the 
Easter holidays last a fortnight. 

Although formal lectures continue to occupy an im- 
portant place in higher technical education, there is 
closer contact between professors and students than in 
other institutions. Two contributory factors are the 
smaller classes and the large amount of time spent on 
demonstrations, laboratory work and practical work. Prac- 
tical training is provided under much the same conditions 
as are encountered in industry, students sometimes being 
sent to industrial firms for periods of practical training. 

The course leading to the diploma of ingénieur technicien 
extends over three or four years. The detailed curriculum 
is drawn up by each institution. The course as a whole 
must comprise a minimum of 3,200 hours, including 1,200 
for work in the laboratory and research department, 
drawing-office exercises, and practical work. Each insti- 
tution has its own board of examiners. In addition to 
written and oral tests, the examinations comprise labo- 
ratory and workshop exercises and the preparation © 
designs. The final examination includes presentation and 
discussion of a diploma project, and an oral examination 
on the branches of applied science relating to the specia- 
lization selected. There are two examination sessions à 
year, one in July, the other in September or October. 
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Extra-mural courses. There are no State-organized corres- 
pondence courses leading to higher technical or profes- 
sional qualifications. Some private institutions provide 
such courses but the diplomas they issue have no official 
recognition. Nevertheless, some named awards for advanced 
technical or professional studies, e.g., ingénieur technicien, 
diplomas in physiotherapy, nursing, etc., may be obtained 
without regular attendance at the appropriate educational 
institution. In such cases candidates for these awards are 
examined by boards of examiners set up by the Government. 


Staff 


Teachers in the institutions of higher technical education 
are normally expected to hold a university degree in civil 
engineering, or a higher degree in their special field. 
However, for the teaching of certain special subjects 
preference is given to the ingénieurs techniciens. In each 
institution the administrative authorities are responsible 
for the appointment of staff. 

Teachers’ salaries vary considerably. In the institutions 
which train the ingénieurs techniciens, for example, they 
range from 120,000 to 211,000 francs a year. Teachers 
in these institutions are entitled to retirement benefits 
on reaching the age of 60. The amount of the pension 
varies according to the number of years of service, but 
it may not exceed three-quarters of. the salary taken as 
a basis for its calculation. 


Student life and welfare 


The average student's expenses in an institution of higher 
technical education would be about 20,000 francs a year. 
Registration fees, books and materials would amount to 
4,000 franes and the cost of board in a State boarding 
establishment to 11,000 francs. 

Most study grants are made by the national study fund 
to students in modest circumstances, and are usually 
of about 10,000 francs a year. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teacher training at higher level is provided in the uni- 
versities, in general secondary teacher training colleges, 
and in technical secondary teacher training colleges. 

The universities train teachers for the upper cycle of 
the secondary school course, who must be licenciés-agrégés 
of upper secondary education. The degree of абві of 
upper secondary education may be obtained at the same 
time as that of licencié, The candidate must pass an 
examination in experimental teaching methods, the history 
of education, general methodology and special teaching 
methods for the subjects in the secondary school curri- 
culum which he will teach. In addition to passing this 
examination, he must give two public lessons on subjects 
selected beforehand by the board of examiners from the 
secondary school curriculum. Conferring of the title of 
agrégé is subject to the candidate’s completing at least 
one year’s probationary period in a secondary school; 
during this training period he gives practice lessons under 
the nbn teacher of methodology. 


The general secondary teacher training schools train 
the agrégés of lower secondary education, who may become 
either teachers of general or of special subjects for the 
lower eycle of the general or technical secondary course. 
"These teacher training schools recruit their students from 
among primary school teachers and also accept candidates 
holding either the secondary school certificate or a diploma 
in higher secondary technical education (the latter category 
must also pass an entrance examination). The course 
lasts two years. In addition to training in teaching methods, 
it comprises some degree of specialization in the following 
subjects: mother tongue, history, modern languages, mathe- 
matics, economics, science and geography, physical edu- 
cation, and visual arts. 

The technical secondary teacher training schools train 
teachers of technical subjects in the various branches of 
secondary technical education. The course lasts two years 
and leads to the title of agrégé in lower secondary education. 
To qualify for admission as a trainee it 18 generally 
necessary for the student to have completed his upper 
secondary technical education. Candidates who do not 
meet this requirement may sit for an entrance examination 
organized by a central board of examiners. 


Extra-mural courses. There are no official correspondence 
courses leading to the title of agrégé in lower secondary 
education. However, young people who study at home 
without taking a course at a teacher training school may 
obtain this title after passing the examinations set by a 
central board of examiners. 


Staff 


Teachers of general subjects in general secondary teacher 
training colleges must hold the title of agrégé in upper 
secondary education. Teachers of pedagogy and methodo- 
logy are required to hold the degree of licencié in pedago- 
gical sciences, awarded by the universities after four years’ 
study. 

Teachers in technical secondary teacher training colleges 
must have the same qualifications as teachers in institutions 
of higher technical education. Some special subjects for 
girls, however, are taught by graduates Eom the secondary 
technical teacher training colleges. 

In both types of teacher training college the organizing 
authority has the right to appoint staff in its own insti- 
tutions. Salaries for teachers in general secondary teacher 
Баш colleges range from 120,000 to 211,000 francs a 
year. Teachers in secondary technical teacher training 
colleges are entitled to the same salaries as their colleagues 
in higher technical education. In both types of institution 
the retirement age has been fixed at 60, 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


For some years now higher education has been becoming 
more democratic, a process reflected in the increasing 
financial assistance students receive from the State. For 
instance, between 1955 and 1962 expenditure on scholar- 
ships rose from 30 million to about 240 million francs 
for university education, and from 10 million to 140 
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million francs for the other forms of higher education. 

Plans for ensuring a better distribution of institutions 
of higher education throughout the country are now under 
consideration. It is intended to set up new universities, 
providing full or partial courses, at Mons and Antwerp 
in particular. It is also planned to transfer certain faculties 
to regions as yet without any centres of higher education; 
this decentralization, however, would be restricted to the 
first two years of study (to the level of the candidat degree). 
Students who wish to continue beyond this level would 
still have to attend the parent university. 

Various plans designed to make the present organization 
of higher education more flexible are under consideration. 
It is proposed that passes in any of the subjects in the 
humanities sections should be regarded as interchangeable 
and should count towards the various academic degrees. 
It is also proposed that the examination syllabus should 
be simplified, that universities should have more latitude 
in laying down curricula, and that examinations should 
be spread out over the whole year. Another proposal is 
that the State institutes of agriculture and schools of 
veterinary science should be merged in faculties of agri- 
culture and veterinary science at the Ghent and Litge 
universities. 


[Text poet by the Ministry of Education and Culture, 
Brussels. ] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Belgium. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale et 
de la Culture, Administration des Etudes. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 9,203,000. 

Area: 11,779 square miles; 30,507 square kilometres. 

Population density: 781 per square mile; 302 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 608 thousand 
million francs. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 
2 U.S. dollars. 


100 Belgian francs— 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 
eee 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Деле Number — = 7 RET 
type of ‘Type of institution of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education ng tutions — - - 
"Total Female "Total "Total Female Total 
Pre-primary! Nursery schools, public . 1960/61 2152 4 536 E 140008 67310 — 
du schools, private . . 1960/61 2 868 7761 — 265127 131953 = 
Ты ТИТА А 1960/61 5 020 12 297 — 405135 199263 — 
ie OES Leni 1959/60 4949 Saa se — 392 845 193 820 == 
DN MORET EO Td 1958/59 4834 AS Ee — 316497 185326 c 
Wig ab et НӨ” eee TA 1957/58 4575 BER d — 362562 178261 2 
Primary! Primary schools, public . . . 1960/61 25298 |2,319 357 Vs 437 064 165 876 == 
Primary schools, private. . . 1960/61 23 981 [2,321 695 dps 481758 279 532 = 
otal . ADU 1174 1960/61 29 279 247119 6 067 918 822 445 408 -— 
E . OX isl Erw 1959/60 29 048 5, one 902410 437 488 => 
^ I rV NS ai WS 1958/59 28 999 2 s 889623 431778 as 
йу ӨК pisa 1957/58 20 004 T 974586 424637 5 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public a nens 1960/61 636 12 387 х — 102864 48096 = 
Secondary classes in primary schools, 
publia РЕ e Ts 1960/61 є S * — 11342 6 822 = 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1960/61 654 10 804 А — 138615 57042 — 
Secondary classes in primary schools, 
private Аел oS er 1960/61 ated 5... E — 32847 22586 == 
Total 1960/61 1290 23 191 — 291668 134546 mx 
» аг 1959/60 1242 vea — 216158 125 357 = 
» 1958/59 1198 Ep — 262123 119 063 a 
» 1957/58 945 He — 249 214 113 233 = 


1. Including data for special education at this level. 
2. Including secondary classes in primary schools. 
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3. Full-time only. 
4, Included in primary education. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and кн Pu 
type of ‘Type of institution Academio | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions E. »- 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Second. [cont.] 
Vocational! Vocational schools, public , , 1960/61 5623 59 094 — 171491 60083 90 195 
Vocational schools, private . 1960/61 3989 | 516611 — ... = 167 733 86 008 32 699 
Tta. c 4. Doren В 1960/61 51612 | 525 705 ay — 339224 146 091 122 894 
^ . 1959/60 51 576 Gu — 326 616 142 862 118 968 
» 1958/59 51 496 — 299 362 129 489 112 698 
a ТИЛУ И 1957/58 51 343 — 283053 116 968 119 488 
Teacher Schools for kindergarten teachers, public 1960/61 14 2 1633 1633 — 
training Schools for primary teachers, public. , | 1960/61 Заар 0 Roses = 7113 3550 = 
Schools for kindergarten teachers, private 1960/61 27 9161 2600 2600 — 
Schools for primary teachers, private . 1960/61 57 T SL se: 7 835 4 650 — 
p. c d tes 5 1960/61 136 63 435 — 19181 12433 — 
LUE 1 155 1959/60. 135 s via = 16903 10870 — 
Je, ce ара sp Mn on: 1958/59 135 AY ate — 15673 10316 — 
» . 1957/58 130 a sis — 15450 10405 — 
Higher 
University Universities and university colleges, 
and public es) оа ОКА s 1960/61 13 | vere 39837  ?1677 
equivalent Universities and university colleges, 
( degree- privatso spe с КАЛЕ 1960/61 16 320855 — ?4178 IRE 
granting) Total 1960/61 29 330 692 25 855 Aer 
n ke 1959/60 29 wes 329 150 95539 
» 1958/59 29 A cia 328215 95117 
1957/58 29 vas төк 327096 34939 
Non- Colleges for secondary teachers (lower 
university cycle), publie . . . . . . . | 1960/61 24 m = 3 108 995 == 
Teacher Colleges for vocational teachers, public . 1960/61 40 ord Ta» de 1210 1063 — 
training Colleges for secondary teachers (lower 
сусе), аон он о ЩЩ 1960/61 32 е5 M ons 3126 1417 — 
Colleges for vocational teachers, private 1960/61 50 "m 1819 1733 — 
Total А МИЕНИ. л 1960/61 146 "5 9 263 5 268 — 
жы “ыа cde О ME 1959/60 138 7834 4696 — 
» 1958/59. 136 1221 4689 — 
se. qe e 1957/58 129 6447 4 100 — 
Other "Technical colleges, public . 1960/61 69 Se 4 863 793 — 
Colleges of fine arts, public . 1960/61 16 9527 1379 372 — 
‘Technical colleges, private . . . 1960/61 59 ES 5 805 1446 — 
Зоне РТТ EA. 1960/61 144 ма, 12047 2611 = 
ES XS CITARE VEAC 1959/60 141 11956 2613 — 
sau Wu. СҮ s 1958/59 133 11514 2 462 — 
E E EN GS 1957/58 132 10794 2460 = 
Special!” Special education, public. . . . . 1960/61 = 2 ; (3277) (1106) — 
Special education, private . . . . 1960/61 > i A (13 584) (6372) — 
К Nee мелас СУ УЛ 1960/61 х oe 16 861 4 478) — 
MEER. А 1959/60 Ё ` 16018) (7115 — 
x iua vete n ds 1958/59 ; wae [^m d 14 347 6 318 — 
» 1957/58. * eee sine cR 11 221) (4 908 — 
Adult Agricultural courses . . iy o 1960/61 642 E 11 886 4391 11886 
Domestic sciences courses . . . 1960/61 554 zy 25 370 25370 25370 
Social service courses . 1960/61 27 bs 316 316 316 
Music courses. . . . + 1960/61 202 ni 36674 19669 36 614 
Total 1960/61 1425 one dE 74306 49 806 74306 
wow asp ҮЧ; 1959/60 „ө . 61424 44226 67 424 
ОГ Р Clie b= 1958/59 ps | 68 277 46115 08 277 
sd 1957/58 66107. i, 66 707 
5. Including teaching staff at higher educational level in technical 9. Including teaching staff for music courses. 
colleges and colleges for vocational teachers. 10. Included in the various levels of education. Data for enrolment 
6. Including teaching staff at higher educational level in colleges for in 1960/61 are as follow: 358 pupils in pre-primary education, 
secondary teachers (lower cycle). k 13,093 pupils in primary education, 3,410 pupils in secondary 
7. Included in secondary teacher training education. vocational education. 
8. Included in secondary vocational education. 11. Included with teachers in colleges of fine arts. 
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2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


a a a SO ee 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent Teacher education at Other education at Hon ut 
year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions ^ — non-university institutions studenta per 
beginning о 
Тош Per cent Total Per cent Total Per cent parabens 
female female female 
1930 10 845 10 25) . 
1931 11 407 12 
1932 11 456 12 а x ous ^ п 8176 138 
1933 11 659 13 "b dca TM 
1934 11 038 14 E 3 eo. m 
1935 10 727 14 s аб oes It 
1936 10 334 14 bi EI HS 
1937 10 822 12 ж „ө ASD п 8 313 133 
1938 11 641 14 5 "s z.. 
1939 12 000 14 Же 2 s 
1940 13 225 14 eut ae D 
1941 15 307 13 207 А E 
1942 15 380 13 Dd š 15 8271 176 
1943 13 514 13 a х 
1944 15 277 2x ei А 
1945 18 210 13 sis . ^ P 
1946 17 387 14 i Я Е 
1947 17 933 14 Eus cr $ * 18 8 465 217 
1948 18 744 15 ai a . 
1949 19 538 16 55 Hs y» 
1950 20 178 16 Do eee . 
1951 20 720 17 nen =e ` 
1952 21319 17 aes í 15 21 8 729 245 
1953 21 999 18 5214 172 7275 
1954 22 169 18 5712 4 1642 
1955 23 933 18 5714 13 8114 
1956 25 169 18 5163 72 8 689 
1957 27 096 18 6 447 73 10 794 4t 8 988 184 
1958 28 275 18 1221 65 11514 
1959 29 150 19 7834 60 11 956 


eS 


1. From 1930 to 1954, enrolment in universities only. 


Field of study 
Academic Se Ф — - 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


‘otal 


о! 


= Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural Корел Medical Agriculture ы 

1959/60 МЕ 10 823 959 2 766 369 576 1 792 935 1 489 1372 265 300 
Е 3671 369 1781 93 64 581 304 15 462 2 ms 

1958/59 МЕ 10 460 903 2770 388 544 1740 806 1256 1460 269 324 
F 3593 316 1890 13 64 519 263 12 430 2 4 

1957/58 MF 9 623 833 2319 336 575 1594 782 1188 1388 261 281 
F 3232 326 1638 71 68 516 254 ll 345 3 = 

Percentage 

1959/60 MF 100 9 25 3 5 17 9 14 13 2 3 
Е 100 10 48 3 2 16 8 0 13 0 =, 

1957/58 MF 100 9 25 3 6 17 8 12 14 3 3 
F 100 10 51 2 2 16 8 0 п 0 oi 
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4. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1959/60 


re Т БЕЛИЦИ ЕА ЕЕ на EE 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total 5 Е *. 
Humanities Education  Finearts Law „Social — Natural Paginering Medioa, Agriculture speed 
Less than 2 years MF — =>, 
F — 
2 years МЕ — — 2551 23 
F — — 1659 — — = — 
3 years MF — = = LE 
Е — o = =, = LE = =, = c Em 
4 years MF = 959 215 — — 1792 935 ! 981 1333 1265 — 
Е — 369 122 — — 581 304 115 1247 12 — 
5 years MF = — = 2369 576 — — 508 — — m 
F ES = = 293 64 
6 years ME 
F ЕЗ — ES = = em = EL = == = 
7 years or more MF — — = =} E = E — 41039 = =н 
F = — — 1215 — — 


1. Entails three to four years’ study. 
2. Entails three to five years’ study. 


3. Entails four to five years’ study. 


4. Entails five to seven years' study. 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 
I — — — —— —---——-—————————_ 


ES Field of study 
"Type of institution ries Sex Total ^ 7 =a ан «x 
Los Humanities Education Fine arts Law Sial Natural Engineering МОН Agriculture Qood 
Universities, ete. 1960/61 MF 30 692 4464 1566 — 2689 5844 3911 3819 7250 993 96 
F 5855 1755 517 — 400 828 972 22 1346 1 4 
Non-university 1960/61 МЕ 21 465 3315 3 608 2500 — 1066 2228 5 521 2 334 279 614 
institutions F 7948 1447 3058 448 — 342 163 512 1315 3 = 
All institutions 1960/61 MF 52157 1119 5114 2500 2689 6910 6139 9400 9 584 1272 710 
F 13 803 3 202 3 575 448 400 1170 1735 534 27121 14 4 
All institutions 1951/58 MF 43 898 5 282 4 359 2325 3000 5 630 3934 7711 9 668 1343 646 
Е 12 099 2291 3 593 463 440 5 1313 23 baa 10 5 
Percentage 
All institutions 1960/61 MF 100 15 10 5 5 13 12 18 19 2 
F 100 23 26 3 3 8 13 4 20 0 0 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 12 10 5 T 13 9 18 22 3 
F 100 19 30 4 4 T п E A 0 0 


i —-—-——-———-—--------——<—<—<—<—-—-—-—---——— —— 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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6. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in million Belgian francs) 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total, ерене 3. РИТА о. «ЖУ NEED ES 26 201 
Total recurring expenditure . . . Sy Tr NNUS EUN, meon 123 491 
For administration or roe Duro D ES к CU owe ots ? 4203 
For instruction . . ake "ON EAT АШ 217 476 
Salaries to teachers and su porting professional staff | Sa Ht -o ?13 747 
Other instructional mn > v 5 ANS АМ АШЫГ Anes з 3 729 
Other recurring expenditure. LOC Н va T 2 1812 
Total capital expenditure (not including debt service) ae ет . 2710 
В. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent Е 
Total recurring expenditure? . . . . . . 5... . 18875 100 
Expenditure for administration or general mpl ТОРС 203 1.1 
Expenditure for instruction . a Pf ond 17476 92.6 
're-primary and primary education... ТИЕШ. ?6 896 936.5 
Зей scu, education. . y ots) oon EE VE 9 229 48.9 
dius. * [fs qe E D E 4323 22.9 
она d en e EN ore ETE 44 273 422.6 
Teacher taining! у ic 5 „ „°з 5 ee ES 633 3.4 
Sighs ednata ©, ЫШ; vo мы» TX СЕ 31 133 16.0 
Special education + Ае. es d $ bi 20.04 
Artistic education one ч e nero Arey? же 11 11 
Other recurring expenditure Tu tC 1196 63 
l. Comprises recurring expenditure met from the budget of Ministry 3. Expenditure for salaries and administration concerning special 
of dena recurring expenditure met from State funds but allotted education are included with that relating to primary and technical 
to budgets of other Ministries and recurring expenditure of the education, 


rovinces and communes. 4. Expenditure for higher technical education is included with technical 
2, Recurring expenditure of the Ministry of Education only. secondary education. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in Bhutan is provided in lower primary, upper 
primary and middle schools, all entirely maintained and 
controlled by the Government. Each school serves a group 
of villages. Tuition, board and lodging, textbooks and 
stationery are provided free of charge. The language of 
instruction is Bhutanese, and Hindi and English are also 
taught. For secondary education at upper level children 
generally go to India. 

In 1960, Bhutan’s seventy-five or more schools offered 
free instruction in arithmetic, history, Hindi and English 
as well as in Bhutanese and Buddhist religion. State monas- 
teries and private groups educate monks and lay people from 
the elementary stage to the highest level. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in Bhutan 
and students who wish to pursue their studies at this 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Тһе Bolivian educational system is based on the principle 
of equal educational opportunities for all Bolivian citizens 
without discrimination of any kind. It is free at all levels 
(Article 186 of the Constitution), except for those students 
who voluntarily attend private institutions. The Consti- 
tution recognizes the right of individuals to teach under 
the supervision of the State, which reserves the inalienable 
right to orientate, supervise and control the development 
of teaching in both public and private establishments, 
in accordance with the interests of the nation. There is 
freedom of religious instruction, but the Catholic religion 
as the official religion of the State is taught in public 
establishments. Under the Constitution, education is 
compulsory, but there is no provision which fixes the age 
or level at which it is compulsory. ; 

The following basic documents refer to the entire edu- 
cational system of Bolivia: the Constitution of 1961 


BHUTAN 


level must go to India. Scholarships are provided for this 
purpose by the Governments of both countries. 


[Information provided by the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India, New Delhi.] 


STATISTICS 
Source. The Worldmark Encyclopedia of the Nations. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 680,000. 

Area: 19,305 square miles; 50,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 35 per square mile; 14 per square 
kilometre. 
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(Section XI, Articles 186-98); the Bolivian Education 
Code of 20 January 1955; and the Statute on Public 
Education (25 July 1930). 

‘Article 198 of the Constitution states that ‘education 
at all levels is subject to State supervision exercised through 
the Ministry of Education’. Under Article 193 of the 
Education Code however, fundamental education comes 
under the Ministry of Rural Affairs. Nor are university 
institutions subject to the control of the Ministry of 
Education; under Article 195 of the Constitution they 
enjoy technical, administrative and economic autonomy. 
Education at all other levels—primary (urban and pro- 
vincial), secondary, and non-university vocational edu- 
cation—is under the control of the Ministry of Education. 

The Minister of Education is the supreme educational 
authority. The next most important authority is the 
Director-General of Education, who is responsible for super- 
vising eleven Directorates, namely the Directorates of Pre- 
Primary and Primary Education, Secondary Education, 
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Pre-Service and In-Service Training of Teachers, Industrial- 
Technical Education, Girls’ Technical Education, Com- 
mercial and Administrative Education, Literacy and Adult 
Education, Physical Education, Musical Education, Visual 
Arts and Catholic Education. The Minister of Education 
and the Director-General are represented in the various 
districts by school district heads, who exercise control 
over the inspectors and supervisors. 

In the field of rural education, the chief authority is 
the Minister of Rural Affairs, who exercises control over 
the Director-General of Rural Education, who, in his 
turn, supervises the school district heads responsible for 
rural education, and the inspectors or supervisors. 

In principle, both the Constitution (Article 186) and the 
Education Code (Article 1) advocate a uniform type of 
school. Various social, economic and political factors, 
however, closely linked up with rural education, made 
it necessary to organize a special type of education to be 
provided for the rural communities. A system of rural 
education was thus established, comprising all schools 
Situated in the rural areas (districts, villages, estates, 
communities and co-operatives). This system of rural 
education comprises: ‘nuclei’ schools (each nucleus has 
a complete primary school and a vocational school); 
'sub-nuclei' schools (providing three or four years of 
primary education according to the needs of the area 
concerned); sectional schools (one-teacher schools for the 
first two years of studies); forest ‘nuclei’ (for the inhabi- 
tants of the forest areas in the north-east region of the 
country where they offer literacy courses and instruction 
in agriculture and cattle breeding as well as in handicrafts); 
and rural teacher training schools situated in the rural 
areas, 

The levels of the urban educational system are pre- 
primary (two-year course), primary (six-year course), and 
secondary. The secondary schools offer the following types 
of education: (a) general secondary (six-year course, 
leading to the diploma of bachiller en humanidades); 
(b) teacher training (four-year course at special schools, 
beginning after the fourth year of secondary schooling, 
for future primary teachers and teachers of technical 
subjects): (c) industrial-technical, comprising pre-vocational 
courses (during the last two years of primary schooling); 
vocational courses (during the first two years of secondary 
schooling); and vocational-technical courses (during the 
third and fourth years of secondary schooling). The last 
two types of course may be followed at the Pedro Domingo 
Murillo National Industrial School and may continue for 
six years; after the fourth year, a special diploma is 
awarded, and after the sixth year a technician's diploma 
in one of the various branches of study of an industrial- 
technical nature; (d) girls' technical (a four-year course 
at the girls’ vocational schools, beginning after the sixth 
year of primary schooling; at the end of this course, the 
certificate of maestra de taller is awarded); and (e) com- 
mercial and administrative offering training for secretaries 
(three-year course, beginning after the second year of 
secondary schooling); accountants (four-year course, be- 
ginning after the third year of secondary schooling); 
and general accountants (four-year course, beginning after 
the fourth year of secondary schooling or after the com- 
pletion of the course for secretaries). 
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New legislation for the urban school system has been 
approved but has not yet been put into force. The basis 
of this reform is diversification of the secondary courses 
leading to the bachiller en humanidades and the bachille- 
rato in the various technical subjects. The new school 
system will be organized as follows: (a) a two-year pre- 
primary school; (b) a four-year basic primary school; 
(c) a four-year ‘orientation’ cycle; and (d) a four-year 
specialized course ending in the bachillerato. 

For a diagram of the structure of the school system 
see page 223. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Bolivia is provided in seven autono- 
mous universities: the Universidad Mayor de San Francisco 
Xavier (Sucre), the Universidad Mayor de San Andrés 
(La Paz), the Universidad de San Simón (Cochabamba), 
the Universidad Tomas Frías (Potosí) the Universidad 
"Técnica (Oruro), the Universidad Juan Misael Saracho 
(Tarija), and the Universidad Gabriel René Moreno (Santa 
Cruz); in the Bolivian Technological Institute; and in 
two secondary school teacher training institutions: the 
Escuela Nacional de Maestros at Sucre and the Instituto 
Normal Superior at La Paz. 

The history of university education in Bolivia dates 
back to 1624, when the Universidad Mayor de San Fran- 
cisco Xavier was founded at Chuquisaca by the Society of 
Jesus. It had schools of theology and law characteristic 
of the university institution of the period. Other insti- 
tutions were then founded by the religious Orders which, 
as colonial agents of the metropolitan power, enjoyed 
relative independence in their рева. After the 
establishment of the Republic, higher education came 
under the control of the State. Scientific subjects were 
gradually introduced into the curricula, but the ‘classicism’ 
of the colonial period was maintained and university 
education remained the privilege of the higher social 
classes. In 1930, a popular student movement succeeded 
in obtaining autonomy for the universities and endea- 
voured to adapt their structure and methods to the 
country's social and economic needs. Decrees of 1 July 1936 
and the Law of 5 February 1941 consolidated this by 
recognizing the universities’ financial independence. Then, 
in 1955, the 'university revolution' set up the gobierno, 
which consisted in the equal representation of teachers 
and students on the university councils and at university 
assemblies. 

The Bolivian Technological Institute, the only non- 
university institution of higher education, was not estab- 
lished until 1962; previously, higher education and higher 
technical training had been provided exclusively at the 
universities. 

The first teacher training school (escuela normal) was 
established in 1909 at Sucre by a Belgian mission, for the 
specific purpose of training primary teachers; in 1937, a 
department for the training of secondary school teachers 
was added to it. In 1917, the Higher Teacher Training 
Institute (Instituto Normal Superior) was established for 
the specific purpose of training secondary school teachers; 
it was subsequently expanded and now includes a Depart- 
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ment of Primary Education, a Kindergarten Department 
and an In-Service Training Department. 


Legislation 


The Constitution contains the following provisions con- 
cerning higher education: ‘The State shall organize insti- 
tutions of higher education, preferably of a technical and 
scientific nature’ (Article 194). ‘The public universities 
are autonomous and equal in status. Their autonomy 
consists of their freedom to administer their own resources, 
to appoint their rectors and teaching and administrative 
staff, to frame their statutes and curricula, to approve 
their annual budgets, to accept legacies and donations, 
to enter into agreements and assume obligations for the 
achievement of their aims, and to maintain and improve 
their institutes and faculties. They may negotiate loans 
by mortgaging their property and resources, subject to 
prior legislative approval’ (Article 195). ‘The public univer- 
sities and the State institutions of higher education are 
the only bodies authorized to confer academic diplomas. 
State diplomas shall be awarded by the Government on 
behalf of the State’ (Article 196). ‘The public universities 
shall receive subsidies from the national budget, irrespec- 
tive of any present or future income they may receive 
from departmental, municipal or other sources. There 
shall be attached to each public university an institute 
designed to provide the workers with cultural, technical 
and social education’ (Article 197). 

The decrees of 1 July 1936 and the Law of 5 February 
1941 provided for endowments not only for the autonomous 
universities but also for the provinces of Tarija, Beni and 
Pando, where there were no universities. It was intended 
that the property and revenues thus set aside in these 
provinces should provide scholarships at university level, 
preference being given to students in the field of veteri- 
nary science, agriculture and medicine. On 6 June 1946, 
the Universidad Autónoma de Tarija was established. 

Decree No. 05961 of 12 January 1962, subsequently 
incorporated in a Law, created the Bolivian Technological 
Institute which offers higher studies and carries out 
scientifie research in the fields of geology and petroleum 
engineering. The institute has its headquarters at La Paz 
and branches in the mining or petroleum centres through- 
out the country, and its purpose is ‘to train specialized 
professional engineers'. The same decree states that ‘the 
Bolivian Technological Institute shall have full freedom 
to appoint its teaching and administrative staff, to estab- 
lish its curricula and teaching methods and to administer 
its resources’, 


Policy and administration 


The supreme university authority at the national level 
is the Congress of Universities, consisting of the rectors, 
some of the deans, and representatives of the students 
of each university. The second most important national 
authority is the Conference of Rectors. Both these bodies 
have consultative and co-ordinating functions; they meet 
whenever necessary. А 

Within each university, authority is exercised by a 
university council, presided over by the rector and con- 


sisting of the deans and of students’ representatives from 
each faculty. The second most important university 
authority is the rector. Each faculty has a governing 
board, presided over by the dean and consisting of all the 
faculty professors and a students’ representative for each 
discipline. After the governing board, the dean is the most 
important authority in each faculty. The university 
assembly (claustro universitario), which elects the rector, 
consists of all the professors and of an equal number of 
students’ representatives. 

There are two governing bodies at the Bolivian Techno- 
logical Institute. The first is the administrative board, 
consisting of a representative of the Ministry of Education, 
the president of the institute, a representative of the Office 
of the Comptroller-General of the Republic, a represen- 
tative of the Bolivian Mining Corporation, a representative 
of the Professional Engineers’ Association, and the directors 
of each of the institute’s schools. This board elects the 
president of the institute from among three candidates 
proposed by the academic board. The second is the acade- 
mic board, consisting of the president of the institute, 
the directors of the schools, representatives of the teaching 
staff and a representative of the students. It deals with 
technical questions, curricula, syllabuses, etc. 

The teacher training institutions are administered by a 
professional board, presided over by the director of each 
institution. They come under the Directorate-General of 
Education, through the National Directorate of Pre- 
Service and In-Service Teacher Training. 


Finance 


By virtue of the respective decrees and laws, the sources 
of revenue of the Bolivian universities include (a) lands 
and buildings transferred by the State or by private 
persons or specially acquired for university use, together 
with their revenue, furniture and equipment; (b) special 
subventions paid out of the national budget; (c) 5 per cent 
of municipal revenue; (d) 10 per cent of provincial revenue; 
and (e) funds derived from university registration fees, the 
conferring of academic and professional diplomas, recog- 
nition of certificates, etc. 

The Bolivian Technological Institute is maintained by 
subventions from the National Treasury and from the 
following autonomous State institutions: the Bolivian 
Mining Corporation (COMIBOL); the Bolivian State 
Oilfields (YPFB); the Bolivian Mining Bank (BAMIN); 
and the Bolivian Development Corporation (CBF). 

The teacher training institutions are financed from the 
State budget by the Ministry of Education. It must be 
pointed out that, as a result of the present difficulties in 
the expansion of the national economy, the budgets of 
all these institutions cover little more than staff salaries 
and the funds available for construction, laboratories, 
equipment, material, students’ social welfare services, etc., 
are proving quite inadequate. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The seven universities are organized in faculties, schools 
or institutes as follows: 
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The Universidad Mayor de San Francisco Xavier (Sucre) 
has a faculty of law and political science, a faculty of 
medicine, a school of chemistry and pharmacy, a school 
of obstetrics and nursing, a faculty of economics and 
finance, and a faculty of dentistry. It also has other schools 
at secondary level (languages, art, technical training) 
where the diploma of bachiller is not required for admission. 

The Universidad Mayor de San Andrés (La Paz) has a 
faculty of law and political science, a faculty of economics, 
a faculty of philosophy and letters, a faculty of medicine 
and surgery, a faculty of dentistry, a faculty of pharmacy 
and biochemistry, a faculty of industrial engineering, a 
faculty of civil engineering, an institute of exact sciences, 
a faculty of architecture and urbanism, and a national 
faculty of geological sciences. It also has a number of 
technical institutes at the secondary level which constitute 
the Universidad Popular Tupak Katari. 

The Universidad Mayor de San Simén (Cochabamba) 
has a faculty of law and social and political sciences, a 
faculty of medicine, a faculty of dentistry, a faculty of 
agriculture, a faculty of architecture, a faculty of bioche- 
mistry and pharmacy, a faculty of economics, and a faculty 
of physical sciences and mathematics. It also has a number 
of vocational schools or technical institutes at the secondary 
level. 

The Universidad Autónoma Tomás Frias (Potosi) has 
a faculty of law and social and political sciences, a faculty 
of economics and finance, and a faculty of civil engineering, 
mining, geology and petroleum. It Жо has a number of 
schools at the secondary level for languages, art and 
technical training. 

The Universidad Técnica (Oruro) has a faculty of 


economics, a faculty of legal, political and social sciences, 
and a national faculty of civil engineering and mining. 
It also has a number of schools or institutes at the 
secondary level for technicians. 

The Universidad Autónoma Gabriel René Moreno (Santa 
Cruz) has a faculty of law and social and political sciences, 
a faculty of economics and finance, a faculty of veterinary 
medicine, and a school of agriculture. It also has a number 
of technical schools at secondary level. 

The Universidad Autónoma Juan Misael Saracho 
(Tarija) has a faculty of political and social sciences, a 
faculty of economics and finance, and a faculty of dentistry. 
It also has technical institutes and schools at secondary level. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to all 
faculties proper must hold the bachillerato and pass an 
entrance examination after a preliminary three months’ 
course. 


Range of studies. The following degree courses are available 
in Bolivia: a seven-year course in medicine leading after 
an examination to the degree of doctor; a five-year course 
in dentistry leading to the degree of doctor; a four-year 
course in biochemistry and pharmacy leading to the degree 
of doctor; a five-year course in law leading to the degree 
of doctor; a five-year course in economics leading to the 
licenciado; a five-year course in engineering leading to the 
professional title of engineer; a five-year course in geology 
leading to the professional title of geological engineer; a 
five-year course in architecture leading to the professional 
title of architect; and a five-year course in philosophy and 
letters leading to the licenciado. 


GLOSSARY 


academia de bellas artes: academy of fine 
arts, 

colegio secundario: 
school. 

conservatorio de másica: academy of music. 

derecho y administración: law and business 
management. 

economía y finanzas: economics and 
finance. 

enfermería obstetricia: midwifery. 

enseñanza media: secondary education. 

ensefianza primaria: primary education. 

епѕейапха superior: higher education. 

escuela de asistencia social: vocational 
training school for social welfare 
workers. 

escuela industrial: vocational secondary 
school for industrial occupations. 

escuela normal rural: rural teacher train- 
ing school for primary school teachers. 

escuela normal técnica: teacher training 
school for teachers of technical subjects. 

escuela normal urbana: urban teacher 
training school. 

escuela primaria: primary school. 

escuela profesional femenina: vocational 
training school for girls. 


general secondary 
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filosofía y letras: philosophy and arts. EJ] Practical work in factories, hospitals, 


ingeniería y arquitectura: engineering and 
architecture. 

instituto de comercio: vocational training 
school of commerce. 

instituto educación física: college of physi- 
cal education. 

instituto normal superior: higher teacher 
training institute for the training of 
secondary school teachers. 

instituto tecnológico: technological insti- 
tute. 

medicina y cirugía: medicine and surgery. 


m 008 v 


etc. 

Examen. de ingreso (entrance exami- 
nation) 

Bachillerato 

Licenciado 

Diploma de maestro (certificate of 
rural primary school teacher) 
Diploma de maestro (certificate of 
urban primary school teacher or 
vocational teacher) 


ntologí "EE i Ы Diploma de profesor de educación 
—— Formacar daniny end n ccm of teacher of physical 
i education) 
M Diploma de profesor de enseñanza 
media (diploma of secondary school 
KEY TO SYMBOLS teacher) к 
© Maestra de taller (teacher of handi- 
А University institutions (faculties, crafts, carpentry, etc.) 
institutes) Contad ats 
B Higher technological, vocational and ne $5: i has еы! аа т 
artistic institutions outside the nies CES 
university Г P r f 
C Teacher training institutions outside @ Diploma de ingeniero o arquitecto 
the university (professional title of engineer or 
D Doctorate architect) 
A Diploma de bellas artes 
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m8 9 10 111120 33014. 05. 16717 19 20 21 22 23 


49009049 202084 32029250 


ENSENANZA PRIMARIA ENSENANZA MEDIA ENSENANZA SUPERIOR 


Academia de Bellas Artes Filosofía y Letras 


HHHH «(OZ 
i ósi Economía y Finanzas 


Conservatorio de Música 


1H2 4H5]H$ teH HHF 


Derecho y Administración 


are erei 


Medicina y Cirugía 


Hir Uer Lae} СА] 


Odontologia у Farmacia 


Enfermería Obstetricia 


Instituto de Comercio Ingeniería y Arquitectura 
Ge ЧН 


Escuela de Asistencia Social 


Instituto Tecnológico 


Secundario 


Escuela Primaria Colegio 


Instituto Educación Física 
(1H2H3 Há 


Instituto Normal Superior 
Escuela Normal Urbana Cc] 


Escuela Normal Técnica 


Escuela Normal Rural 
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Intra-mural teaching. In general the academic year com- 
prises 200 working days, but, as the universities are auto- 
nomous, each has its own time-table. Classes usually begin 
in April and the annual examinations are held in December 
or January. 

Except in certain faculties of law and economics where 
class attendance is optional (assistencia libre), students 
are required to attend from 75 to 90 per cent of classes. 
Students who fail to do so may not be promoted. 

Instruction is given in the form of lectures, grou) 
discussions, seminars, and classes with theoretical an 
practical work. 

Students sit periodic examinations every two or three 
months, and annual examinations for promotion. There 
is a final examination at the end of each degree course. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 
subject requirements for a degree in law at the Universidad 
Mayor de San Andrés: 

First year. Introduction to law, history of law, Roman law, 
political law, criminology. 

Second year. Civil law (1), constitutional law, criminal 
law, public international law, sociology. 

Third year. Civil law (II), commercial law, mining law and 
petroleum legislation, political economy, forensic medi- 
cine, agricultural law and water regulations. 

Fourth year. Civil law (III), social law, administrative law, 
publie finance, private international law. 

Fifth year. Civil law, philosophy of law, court practice, 
law of civil procedure, law of criminal procedure. 


The following are the subject requirements for a degree in 
medicine at the Universidad Mayor de San Andrés. During 
the fifth, sixth and seventh years the students also carry 
out practical work in a hospital. 

First year. Biophysics, descriptive anatomy (I), histology, 
organic and inorganic chemistry, general biology (com- 
pulsory laboratory work: twenty anatomical dissections). 

Second year. Biochemistry, descriptive anatomy (II), 
physiology, embryology (laboratory work: twenty 
dissections). 

Third year. Parasitology, bacteriology, topographical 
anatomy, medical psychology, general pathology. 

Fourth year. Pharmacology and therapeutics, surgical 
techniques, history of medicine, semiology. 

Fifth year. Radiology and physiotherapy, traumatology 
and orthopaedics, neurology, psychiatry, forensic medi- 
cine and toxicology, tropical pathology, medical patho- 
logy, surgical pathology. 

Sixth year. Ophthalmology, dermatology, gynaecology, 
obstetrics, urology, paediatrics, otorhinolaryngology, 
medical pathology, surgical pathology, phthisiology. 

Seventh year. Hygiene and public health, clinical medicine, 
clinical surgery. 

The student sits an examination in clinical medicine and 
clinical surgery to obtain the licenciado in medicine and 
surgery conferred by the university. After a year’s pro- 
fessional practice in the provinces and remote centres he 
is eligible for the State degree (titulo en provisión nacional) 
of Doctor in Medicine and Surgery, awarded by the Pre- 
sident of the Republic in the name of the State. 
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Research 


Research, as part of the university curriculum, is still in 
the initial stage, but there are research centres at all the 
universities, Some of the most important are the Cosmic 
Physics Laboratory at Chacaltaya, dependent on the 
Universidad Mayor de San Andrés (UMSA), and working 
in close co-operation with certain foreign universities and 
international organizations, the Research Institute of the 
Faculty of Law of the UMSA, the Social and Economie 
Research Centre of the Faculty of Economics of the UMSA, 
the Art Research Institute of the Faculty of Architecture 
of the UMSA, the Economie Research Institute of the 
Universidad Mayor de San Simon, Cochabamba, the 
Bolivian Sociological Institute of the Universidad Mayor 
de San Francisco Xavier, Sucre, and the Experimental 
Institute of Biology of the same university. 


Staff 


University teachers are classified as professors, assistant 
professors (full-time and part-time), seminar assistants, 
and supervisors of practical work. Teaching staff members 
must hold a university degree. They are chosen by compe- 
titive examination, and appointments are made by the 
rector subject to the previous approval of the university 
council. Some universities boni? have a system of staff 
promotion; at other universities, it is in process of organi- 
zation. Both teaching and administrative staff are affiliated 
with the National Social Security Fund and are conse- 
quently entitled to the benefits of the Social Security Law 
(medical care, pensions, loans). 


Student life and welfare 


In 1963 the cost of a student's annual maintenance was 
estimated as follows: board, lodging and meals 3,700 boli- 
vianos; clothing (one suit per year, one pair of shoes, 
shirts and underclothing) 1,200 bolivianos; books and 
other study material 800 bolivianos; transport, etc., 200 
bolivianos. Most of the universities grant students scho- 
larships up to an amount of 150 bolivianos per month, 
and the Ministry of Education grants scholarships up to 
the amount of 100 bolivianos per month. Tuition is free 
and the only charge is a registration fee of 18 bolivianos 
per year. 

The students in each faculty are grouped in autonomous 
centres, and all students belong to the Local University 
Federation (FUL) at each university. Each federation in 
turn is affiliated to the Bolivian University Federation 
(CUB). Students also belong to university sports clubs. 

Most of the universities have social welfare departments, 
which provide students with cheap meals and free medical 
care. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The only institution in this category is the Bolivian Techno- 
logical Institute founded in 1961. It is organized in schools 
of geology, mining, petroleum, metallurgy, petrochemistry 
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and geophysics, each of which offers a five-year course 
leading to a professional qualification. 


Admission of students. Applicants for admission must hold 
the bachillerato and must pass an entrance examination 
comprising an intelligence test, an aptitude test, and a 
general knowledge test. Those who fail to pass this last 
test must take a preparatory course. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year comprises 198 
working days distributed as follows: (a) preparatory courses 
(for beginners, from 7 January to 16 March); (b) summer 
courses (from 14 January to 16 March); (c) first semester 
(from 1 April to 24 August); and (d) second semester 
(from 26 August to 21 December). Students are required 
to attend between 75 and 90 per cent of the total number 
of teaching hours, and instruction is given in the form of 
lectures, seminars, and practical laboratory and field work. 
Students also carry out research. As well as taking unsche- 
duled tests, they sit examinations each month and at the 
end of each semester; promotion is contingent on success 
in the examination at the end of the second semester. 
The marks allotted are graded as follows: A—excellent, 
B—very good, C=good, and D=satisfactory (they all 
entitle the student to promotion), E=conditional promo- 
tion, and F—promotion deferred. On the completion of his 
studies, the student must present a thesis in order to obtain 
an engineering diploma in his particular branch of study. 


Research 


As the institute was established only recently, efforts are 
being made to provide it with the laboratory and library 
equipment necessary for the development of scientific 
research. The Scientific and Technical Documentation 
Centre, which is dependent on the Bolivian Technological 
Institute and which was established by Decree No. 06393 
of 7 March 1963, is in process of organization. 


Staff 


Teaching staff must hold an academic degree and are 
graded directors of studies, professors, assistant professors, 
lecturers, instructors, and correctors. 

Staff members are chosen by the academic board by 
means of competitive examination and appointments are 
made by the president on the recommendation of the 
academie board. 

A grading and promotion system is in process of prepar- 
ation, and the institute is affiliated with the National 
Social Security Fund. 


Student life and welfare 


The institute has not yet any social welfare services or 
lodgings for students, but it offers a number of scholarships 
to the value of 300 bolivianos each per month. The scho- 
larships are awarded by a committee to poor and deserving 
students. 

Students are members of the Bolivian Technological 
Institute's Students’ Centre, which is not yet affiliated 
to the CUB (the national students’ body). 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


There are two institutions offering teacher training at 
higher level—the Department of Secondary Education of 
the Escuela Normal at Sucre and the Higher Teacher 
Training Institute (Instituto Normal Superior) at La Paz. 
Both train secondary school teachers for the State school 
system. The Escuela Normal at Sucre has sections of 
science and chemistry, philosophy and Spanish, geography, 
history and civics, literature and Spanish, and mathematics 
and physics; and the Instituto Normal Superior is orga- 
nized in sections of science and chemistry, philosophy and 
Spanish, literature and Spanish, geography, history and 
civics, mathematics and physics, visual arts, and languages 
(English and French). 

Applicants for admission must hold the bachillerato and 
also pass an entrance examination. Both institutions offer 
a four-year course of study. The academic year comprises 
200 working days, beginning on 3 February and ending in 
November, and students are required to attend at least 
75 per cent of classes. Methods of instruction include 
lectures, laboratory work and teaching practice (this begins 
after the first two years of studies). Students sit for an 
examination every two months, and must pass an exami- 
nation at the end of each year before going on to the 
following year; they must also take a final examination 
before they can graduate. 

There is also a specialized institute for physical education 
at the post-secondary level as well as two-year and three- 
year post-secondary courses for vocational and urban 
primary school teachers. 


Requirements for certain awards. In order to obtain the 
State teacher’s diploma in any of the subjects mentioned 
above, the student must: (a) pass the annual examinations 
for each of four years of studies; (b) give eighteen demon- 
stration lessons during the third year of studies and twenty- 
five during the fourth year in the subjects in which he is 
specializing; (c) pass the final diploma examination; (d) 
have his name entered on the National Register of Teachers; 
(e) work for two years in the provinces or frontier regions; 
(f) after these two years of teaching service, apply to the 
Directorate-General of Education for the State teacher’s 
diploma; and (g) apply to the President of the Republic 
to countersign the said diploma. The State is obliged by 
law to find posts for graduates of the teacher training 
institutions. 


Research 


Some research in the field of education is carried out, but 
it is not included in the syllabuses of the institutions. 


Staff 


Teaching staff are classified as professors, assistant pro- 
fessors, and directors of student teaching practice. They 
are appointed by the Directorate-General of Education, 
through the National Directorate for the Pre-Service and 
In-Service Training of Teachers, after being selected by 
means of a competitive examination. Once appointed, 
tenure is guaranteed by Article 193 of the State Political 
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Constitution. Teaching staff are free to work in other State 
schools or in private schools. There is a grading and pro- 
motion system and under the Social Security Law, teachers 
are entitled to a pension, amounting to 75 per cent of their 
salary, after twenty-five years of service. There is another 
scale of pensions for teachers who retire after a shorter 
period of service or because of illness. Staff from the teacher 
training institutions who go abroad to undertake specia- 
lized studies are entitled to receive from 50 to 100 per 
cent of their salary, in accordance with the law. 


Student life and welfare 


Both institutions have boarding facilities, designed espe- 
cially for students from other districts. The Ministry of 
Education awards scholarships, each amounting to 200 
bolivianos per month. Each institution has a students' 
centre which is affiliated to the Federation of Students of 
Professional Institutions. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


An analysis of the programmes of study available in the 
Bolivian universities at the present time shows a marked 
imbalance in favour of the social, legal, political and 
financial sciences. Each of the seven universities has a 
faculty of law and economics, but only three provide 
instruction in the biological sciences and in technology. 
This tendency, which has been recognized and analysed 
on various occasions by the university and Government 
authorities, does not correspond to the country's real needs 
with respect to its economic development, which calls for 
an increasing number of engineers, doctors, teachers, etc. 
Another unsatisfactory feature is the tendency of most 
faculties to prescribe extensive syllabuses which facilitate 
the acquisition of general culture at the expense of specia- 
lization. Students who wish to specialize in their field of 
study must undertake postgraduate studies at foreign 
universities. Lastly, it may be observed that the teaching 
provided at higher level, like that given at the lower levels, 
is of a predominantly theoretical nature, and students 
have little opportunity for experimentation and research. 
This shortage of facilities for research and practical work 
is mainly due to economic factors; it has not been finan- 
cially possible to provide adequate laboratories, libraries, 
etc. 
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Amongst the steps taken by the Government with a 
view to solving these problems are: (a) the greater emphasis 
placed at both primary and secondary level on technical 
education; (b) the raising of admission requirements for 
the secondary school training institutions; (c) the widening 
of the range of subjects taught in the Technical Teacher 
"Training School (Escuela Normal Técnica); and (d) the 
establishment of the Bolivian Technological Institute 
designed specifically to train specialized engineers. 

Following the elaboration, by the National Government, 
of the ten-year plan for social and economic development, 
the universities recently organized a seminar on economic 
planning, and a university planning commission was set up 
with its headquarters at the University of La Paz. The 
commission will examine the different aspects of university 
education in relation to the new stage of development 
through which the country is passing, and will formulate 
recommendations concerning the further reorganization 
of education. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, La Paz.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Bolivia. Ministerio de Educación Püblica y Bellas 
Artes, Official reports. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 3,500,000. 

Area: 424,163 square miles; 1,098,581 square kilometres. 

Population density: 8 per square mile; 3 per square 
kilometre. 

Official selling rate (1961): 1,000 bolivianos—0.0841 U.S. 
dollar.! 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: April or January/February. 


1. The rate of exchange was revised on 1 January 1963. 
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Teaching staff. Students enrolled. 
Level and. Academic | Number |- 
type of ‘Type of institution year ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education beginning tutions 
Total Female Total Total Fomale Total 
Primary Urban primary schools, public . . . 1961 469 6 455 kee Do 171 895 — 
Urban primary schools, private . . . 1961 Pr 1494 fim ce 89 193 — 
Rural primary schools, public , , . 1961 4004 5 860 dee ams 169 520 - 
Rural primary schools, private . . . 1961 1 296 1130 um Vau) 35 980 hse — 
Other primary schools! ESSE. 1961 385 869 ane "os. 32 120 ee — 
Tota <1) % ü : 1961 26 154 15 808 Pee] vee 498 708 is — 
o LEES cpi. АР, 1960 „эх 12 007 ian ver 348 895 sas — 
ww aleae Sree лур» л 1959 wee see een on 385 800 sia — 
rage. ge Adv A Pese 1958 za in say RF 183 744 his — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public , . . . 1961 64 1835 А ad 25 535 у Tes 
Secondary schools with industrial. . 
sections, public . , . . . s + 1961 24 5164 s 0 7100 БРА 7100 
Secondary schools with industrial, . 
sections, private , . . . . . 1961 3 20 ENS mee 510 [tv 510 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961 84 1042 ДУ, рКа 16 287 УУ JD 
Other secondary schoolst, . . . . 1961 2 17 ЕЕ was 1175 ae an 
To Sack е УКА 1961 177 3078 Ley eas 50 607 TF E 
PE scm . 4: 1960 wea 1839 ud Em 31 958 re a 
"NV 1959 eae AE n 41 542 Ў 
WU CP ERU Ne: % v 1958 cae «s ES 35 463 а coe 
Vocational Vocational courses, HE en coe 1961 (2) Aus -- 6487 ^ — 
Industrial schools, public. , . . . 1961 6 70 bes — 1814 hia = 
Girls’ technical schools, penis Wc 1961 15 268 ws — 52 061 2 061 = 
Commercial schools, publie . . . . 1961 1 103 e -— 1420 А — 
Agricultural schools, public D. 1961 8 5% — 353 . — 
Vocational courses, private. . . . 1961 „к — 550 TA — 
Girls’ technical schools, a 1961 12 10 — 1001 1001 — 
Commercial schools, pri Б 1961 6 — 1230 M — 
Agricultural school, private . . . 1961 1 — 10 Я — 
o BP Sone dtm 1961 155 xo — 8 986 ў — 
ый? 1960 242 oe 2 306 vs „ө“ 
WE PESE EE S СУ 1959 oie 8 933 Yu fen 
BU SATE pe ew Ges i 1958 9173 eee vee 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public. . . 1961 17 vus nes 4092 — 
training Teacher training schools, private . . 1961 4 MS f 230 — 
(DET LM A e oo 1961 21 aua ee sih 4322 — 
Ф Е m. 1960 Ars 300 — ... ae 2499 = 
ы. Ee ease ИЯ 1959 SS Vus E ee. 1725 — 
P. i Я 1958 a 1047 $ m 
Higher 
University Universities 
and ЖАЫ му есте mue >” 1960 (5 816 Tut ces 7541 D wee 
equivalent 
(Чы 
granting) 
Adult 
Literacy courses 
Toni cce WS Go 1959 Ж. he vs WE 9 068 i 9068 
US n HDD C солу ж + 1958 „9+ bes ante avi `8 388 ties 8 388 
1. Schools maintained by autonomous State institutions. 5. Teaching staff of industrial sections only. 
2. In addition there are Ta primary vocational courses with 53 teachers 6. Includes enrolment in autonomous State institutions (397 pupils 
and 955 pupils. enrolled in vocational courses and 200 in girls’ technical schools). 
3. Not Шш urban private schools. 1. Not including vocational courses, 
4. Incomplete data. 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in million bolivianos) 
i M 


B. EXPENDITURE OF THE MINISTRY OF RURAL AFFAIRS 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 
FOR RURAL EDUCATION, BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION, 1961 


Amount 
Amount. Per cent 
Total. РЕ УЗЕЛИ 169 616 Total expenditure for rural 
Government ue SA а SS 06 99 410 C rip ЖИЕ | ud 26900 А) 
Ministry of Education. E MO 961 Expenditure for administration or 
Ministry of Баа Affairs . . . . 26 900 general control (not distributed 
Ministry of Ier heen)" ш "+ 589 by level and type of education) . 3 095 11.5 
Ministry of Health . . . . . . 131 Expenditure for instruction (dis- 
Other Ministries. . . . . + + 15 823 tributed by level and type of 
Budget of universities. . . . . + 22011 данаа) с. 4 X 6 4 ms 22 342 83.1 
Other sources EE. s 48 195 Primary education . . . . 21 259 19.0 
Secondary education (teacher 
Баву wit РНЕ 1 083 41 
C. EXPENDITURE OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION Otherexpenditure, . . . . 1463 54 
FOR URBAN EDUCATION BY PURPOSE, 1962 
Amount 
Total expenditure for urban education . . . . . 66 000 
For administration or general control . . . . . à 10 534 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff . — , 54 046 
Otherexpenditure . . . . © o + + © + + 1419 


D. EXPENDITURE OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION FOR URBAN EDUCATION, BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION, 1962 


Amount Per cent 
Total expenditure for urban education . 66 000 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . . .,. s s o 10534 16.0 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of education) . 55 465 84.0 
ге-ргїшагу and primary education Ue Teg SE 36 068 54.6 
Secondaryeducation . . . + © © > + © © or ot ot on 15 240 23.1 
AES | А Sane rs, camry, ponte med 15.7 
hene cru. PERI ea D TY ee 3 877 5.9 
Teachevtraining, | 25/1... X. 4 79 „езу ds 1014 1.5 
Ааа базенот Тә” „з US eT ЕИ Га 3 585 5.4 
Other types ofeducation .......... ot n 572 0.9 
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BRAZIL 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Brazil is a Federal Republic with twenty-two constituent 
States, a Federal District and four Territories. The basic 
principles underlying the system of education are con- 
tained in the Federal Constitution of 1946 which devotes 
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a special chapter to education and culture, and lays down 
the general guiding principles to which the national educa- 
tional system should conform. The individual States and 
the Federal District are responsible for maintaining their 
own systems subject to the general provisions of federal 
laws. In addition to organizing and maintaining the schools 
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in the Territories the Federal Government also has the 
power to operate a supplementary educational scheme 
throughout the country, though this is strictly limited to 
making up for local inadequacies. The Constitution states 
that all persons have the right to education which ‘shall 
be given in the home and at school and shall be based on 
the principles of freedom and the ideals of the brotherhood 
of man’. Primary education is compulsory and free in 
public institutions; and industrial, commercial or agricul- 
tural concerns with more than one hundred employees are 
required to provide facilities at the primary level for the 
education of employees and their children, 

In December 1961, a Law on the Directives and Bases of 
National Education elaborated the constitutional provi- 
sions concerning education. It (a) set up the Federal 
Education Council, an over-all educational authority which 
is responsible for educational policy; (b) stipulated that 
primary education should cover a minimum of four years 
with a possible extension to six years; and (c) defined the 
general principles to be followed by the various types of 
secondary schools. It also guaranteed full autonomy to 
the universities. 

In general, primary education is the responsibility of 
the individual States which maintain some 90 per cent 
of the existing schools; at the secondary level a large 
proportion of the academic schools are private. The pro- 
vision of higher education, traditionally a federal respon- 
sibility by virtue of the articles of the Constitution, is 
also undertaken by the States and by private bodies. 

The Ministry of Education and Culture supervises 
education throughout the country and directly administers 
the Federal school system, and the Federal Education 
Council is responsible for preparing plans for the national 
educational system as a whole. Agricultural education is the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Agriculture while military 
training is the responsibility of the ministries concerned. 
Each State has a Secretariat of Education in charge of 
all schools, while educational councils (prescribed by 
the Law of 1961) have been created in some of the States. 
The municipal school systems have a similar administrative 
structure, 

The dual system inherited from the past is gradually 
being eliminated, the first steps in this direction having 
been taken in 1930. The main problems in this field are 
the enormous size of the country and the scattered nature 
of the rural population. 

The structure of the educational system is shown in 
the diagram on page 231, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are thirty-eight universities in Brazil most of which 
were created by the merging of independent institutions 
of higher education. Today, higher education is provided 
in the following types of institutions: (a) universities, 
which have faculties or schools in a number of different 
fields (before an institution can gain university status 
it must have a minimum of five faculties or schools; 
teachers for secondary schools are trained in the faculties 
of philosophy, science and letters); (b) unattached estab- 
lishments, i.e, faculties or schools of university level 


operating as independent units in one field only; (c) rural 
universities which consist of schools of agriculture and of 
veterinary medicine and mostly come under the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

Higher education was started in Brazil after the coun- 
try's independence in the nineteenth century with the 
establishment of two law courses at São Paulo and Olinda 
(now Recife); two schools of medicine, in Bahia and Rio 
de Janeiro; the Rio de Janeiro Polytechnic School (origi- 
nally patterned after the French polytechnique but gradually 
demilitarized); and the Ouro жле School of Mines in 
Minas Gerais (modelled on the Saint Etienne School of 
Mines in France). When the Republic was established 
in 1889, the Federal Government relaxed its control over 
the opening of institutions of higher education, with the 
result that a large number was set up by the States or 
by private enterprise. The Federal Government did, how- 
ever, attempt to systematize higher education by enacting 
periodical ‘reform’ laws. 

Tt was not until 1920 that the University of Rio de 
Janeiro was created by grouping the existing Faculty 
of Medicine, the Polytechnic School, and the Faculty of 
Law. In 1930, a period of major social, political and eco- 
nomic change, an authority specifically concerned with 
education was created in the shape of the Ministry of 
Education and Health (now the Ministry of Education 
and Culture). In the following year a start was made 
on the reform of higher education, and an attempt was 
made to introduce a standard structure of university 
education around a faculty of philosophy, science and 
letters, which would serve to train (a) teachers for the 
secondary schools, and (b) university teachers, scientists 
and research workers. In 1934 the University of São Paulo 
was started on this new pattern and soon afterwards the 
University of Rio de Janeiro was also re-organized along 
similar lines. The latter institution later changed its name 
to University of Brazil, and became the model on which 
other universities were established. 

After 1945 a number of new universities were founded 
and older ones brought within the Federal system and, 
by 1950, the role of the Central Government in higher 
education had become increasingly felt through the in- 
corporation of individual schools and universities into 
its network of institutions and through its grants-in-aid 
to private institutions. Brazil's thirty-eight universities 
include three rural universities, and it has four hundred 
and eighty-four independent faculties or schools of higher 
education, eighty of which teach philosophy, science and 
letters, sixty-one law, and fifty-seven economics. 

Although higher education in general comes under the 
Directorate of Higher Education of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture, other bodies, some of them ministerial, 
carry out certain specialized activities, The Conselho 
Nacional de Pesquisas, created in 1951, has provided 
large-scale opportunities for the training of research 
workers in Brazilian universities. The Campanha Nacional 
de Aperfeigoamento de Pessoal de Nivel Superior (CAPES), 
has taken appropriate action for improving the further 
training of university teaching staff; and the Comissáo 
Supervisora do Plano dos Institutos (COSUPI), has en- 
couraged higher-level technological education by the 
creation of teaching and research institutes. 
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In recent years the university reform movement has 
aimed at recasting the whole structure of higher education, 
in order to enable the universities to supply the needs 
of the country’s economic and social development. In 
addition, a modern university with a flexible structure 
is in process of establishment in the Federal capital 
(Brasilia); it is being organized on original lines and will 
spearhead the process of university reform. The first 
courses at the University of Brasilia were offered in 1962, 
and a student population of 12,000 within the decade is 
envisaged in a ten-year work plan, 


Legislation 


Only two articles of the Constitution specifically relate 
to higher education; the first lays down that appointments 
to teaching posts shall be competitive, and based on quali- 
fications and examinations and that those appointed to 
Chairs shall have tenure for life; the second guarantees 
freedom of teaching. 

It is in the Law on the Directives and Bases of National 
Education that the basic provisions concerning higher 
education are found. The purpose of higher education 
is defined as research, the advancement of science, letters 
and arts, and the provision of training for the liberal 
professions. The law empowers institutions of higher 
education to provide the following courses of study: 
(a) first degree courses, open to persons who have completed 
their secondary schooling or bold an equivalent qualifi- 
cation and who pass the entrance examination; (b) post- 
graduate courses open to persons who have successfully 
completed the first degree course; and (c) such specialist, 
supplementary and postgraduate courses as the institution 
concerned may decide to offer, to be open to persons 
with such prior education and qualifications as are specified 
in each particular case. Higher education may be provided 
in faculties or schools which need not necessarily form 


part of a university, or in research institutes and centres 
of professional studies. Universities may be formed by 
five or more faculties, schools or institutes of higher 
education uniting under a common administration with 
academic, administrative and financial autonomy. Both 
universities and independent faculties, schools and insti- 
tutes must be constituted as corporations, foundations 
or associations. The granting of authority for the operation 
of an institution of higher education lies with the Federal 
Government, and is exercised through the Federal Edu- 
cation Council acting on the recommendation of the 
Directorate of Higher Education, with the Minister of 
Education and Culture confirming the authorization. After 
two years, an institution qualifies for ‘approval’, which 
makes its degrees recognized throughout the country on 
registration at the Ministry. Any State maintaining its 
own university on regular lines for five consecutive years 
is given power to decide on the recognition of universities 
and independent faculties and institutes of higher education 
within its own boundaries. The Federal Education Council 
retains the further right to fix the minimum length and 
content of qualifying courses for the liberal professions. The 
Law on Directives and Bases also allows each institution to 
prescribe its own entrance examinations. 

Permission for the operation and recognition of schools 
or courses is governed by two decrees, one of 1938 and 
the other of 1940, which lay down the conditions to be 
met (valid reasons for the establishment of the institution 
or course, adequate teaching staff, ability to finance the 
institution, satisfactory premises, etc.). 

The Directorate of Higher Education, as a specialized 
agency of the Ministry of Education and Culture, is 
responsible for the enforcement of legislation on higher 
education throughout the country. It is also directly 
responsible for the independent Federal faculties and 
institutes of higher education and for supervising all private 
institutions of higher education; thisis done through specially 


GLOSSARY 


técnico comercial: vocational training for 


atuariais: actuarial studies. 

agronomia: agronomy. 

arquitectura: architecture. 

belas artes: fine arts. 

biblioteconomia: librarianship. 

ciéncias: science. 

ciéncias económicas: economics. 

contábeis: accountancy. 

diplomacia: diplomacy. 

direito: law. 

educação de grau médio: education at 
secondary level. 

educação de grau primário: education at 
primary level. 

eduéagéo de grau superior: education at 
higher level. 

educação física: physical education. 

enfermagem: nursing. 

engenharia: engineering. 

ensino médio: secondary education. 

ensino primário: primary education. 
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ensino superior: higher education. 

farmácia: pharmacy. 

filosofia: philosophy. 

journalismo: journalism. 

letras: arts. 

medicina: medicine. 

museologia: museology. 

normal: teacher training at secondary 
level, divided into a first cycle of four 
years (ginasial) and a second cycle of 
three years (colegial). 

pilotos comerciais (aviação civil): commer- 
cial pilots. 

química industrial: industrial chemistry. 

secundário: general secondary training 
divided into a first cycle (ginasial) and 
a second cycle (colegial). 

servicos sociais: social welfare. 

técnico agrícola: agricultural training at 
secondary level divided into a first 
cycle (ginasial) and a second cycle 
(colegial). 


commerce at secondary level, divided 
into a first cycle (ginasial) and a second 
cycle (colegial). 

técnico industrial: vocational training for 
industrial occupations at secondary 
level, divided into a first cycle (ginasial) 
and a second cycle (colegial). 

veterinaria: veterinary medicine. 
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appointed inspectors. The individual State institutions 
of higher education do not come under its control. The 
Directorate also administers the Federal programme of 
aid and grants to universities and to independent faculties 
and institutes of university level. 

The Federal Education Council is the authority which 
grants permission to open independent faculties and 
institutes of higher education, whether Federal or private; 
decides on the recognition of universities; approves the 
annual reports of institutions of higher education; and 
advises on the addition of schools to the Federal educa- 
tion system. 

As autonomous bodies, the Federal universities do not 
come under the Directorate of Higher Education but, 
as they are within the sphere of operations of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture, they have close links with 
some of its administrative divisions, such as finance, 
personnel, etc. 

The expansion and development of higher education 
prompted the foundation of a body intended to act as 
a link between the various institutions. This body, known 
as the University Forum, was created in February 1962 
and consists of the rectors of Federal, State and private 
universities, one representative of the National Union 
of Students, and the Director of Higher Education, with 
the Minister of Education and Culture as chairman. The 
University Forum conducts inquiries into, and promotes 
exchanges of information on, higher education, and has 
a co-ordinating committee of eight members which sits 
permanently. 


Policy and administration 


Most universities in Brazil follow the same administrative 

pattern. Their governing bodies are usually as follows: 

1. The University Assembly which is a purely symbolic 
body consisting of teaching and administrative staff 
from all schools and faculties, and representatives 
from the university institutes; this body normally 
meets at the beginning and end of the academic year to 
receive the annual work plan and the report on the 
past year’s activities; to attend the conferment of 
honorary doctorates and professorates; and to elect 
the assembly’s representative to the Conselho de Cura- 
dores (Board of Finance). 

2. The Conselho de Curadores which consists of the rector 
as chairman, and representatives of the university council, 
the university assembly, the alumni association, the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, and of individual 
and corporate benefactors of the university is respons- 
ible for the approval of the budget prepared by the 
university council, the authorization of extraordinary 
expenditure, the approval of accounts, and the manage- 
ment of university property. 

3. The University Council, the highest policy-making 
body, consists of the rector as chairman, the directors 
of the schools and faculties, a representative of each 
faculty board, the directors of the institutes in- 
corporated in the university, a representative of the 
alumni, and a representative of the teaching staff. 
The powers of the university council include draft- 
ing regulations, approving those laid down by the 
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faculties, approving the budget proposals made by 
the rector and by the faculties, authorizing the appoint- 
ments of teaching staff, and adopting decisions on 
teaching matters. 

4. The Rectorship, vested in the rector himself, is the 
central executive authority, and co-ordinates and super- 
vises all university activities. In the Federal univer- 
sities, the rector is appointed by the President of the 
Republic from amongst the serving or retired permanent 
professors whose names are put forward by the Univer- 
sity Council. The term of appointment is for three 
years, and rectors may be re-appointed for one term 
of office only. The rector represents the university, 
co-ordinates and evaluates its activities, takes the 
Chair at the University Assembly, the Conselho de 
Curadores, and the University Council, draws up the 
annual work plans in consultation with the heads of 
departments and submits them to the University 
Council, engages professors on the authorization of 
the university council, administers the finances of the 
university, and exercises disciplinary powers. 

Schools and faculties are usually directed and admi- 

nistered by a congregação or faculty board, a departmental 

or technical administrative council, and a directorate. 
The faculty board consists of the permanent and tem- 
porary full professors and one representative each of the 
lecturers and the professors emeriti; the students are also 
represented. The responsibilities of the faculty board 
include the nomination, from the list of established 
professors, of the faculty director (this appointment must 
be confirmed by a Presidential Decree), the election of 

a representative to the University Council, the settlement 

of questions concerning finance, teaching methods and 

contents of courses, and the regulation of appointments. 

The Departmental Council is chaired by the director 
of the faculty or school. It consists of the heads of depart- 
ments together with the president of the Diretorio 

Académico (the student's association) and is principally 

concerned with administrative and financial matters. The 

system of organization in departments is still not common 
in Brazilian universities, and the basic teaching unit 
continues to be the professorial Chair. Instead of a depart- 
mental council, some establishments have a technical 
administration council chaired by the director of the 
institution and consisting of five, six or seven professors 
elected by their fellows, plus one student representative. 

The directorate is the executive organ which co- 
ordinates, evaluates and supervises all activities within 

a school or faculty. In State institutions of higher education, 

the directors are appointed by the President of the 

Republic from amongst the names proposed by the 

Faculty Board. 


Finance 


In recent years the Federal Union has borne the major 
share of the cost of higher education. Apart from the 
State-run universities in São Рашо and Guanabara and 
a few independent faculties and institutes, the institutions 
of higher education are maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment (which also grants substantial subventions to private 
universities and institutions). Although the Constitution 


lays down that education beyond the primary stage shall 
be free only to those who provide proof ‘of lack or in- 
adequacy of means, public higher education, both Federal 
and State, is entirely free. Private institutions charge 
moderate fees and rely heavily on Government aid which 
is available provided that certain requirements are met. 

The poe of bringing the State and private institutions 
within the Federal sphere is causing the Central Govern- 
ment to increase its expenditure on higher education. 
In 1948, higher education accounted for only 12.4 per 
cent of publie expenditure on education but by 1961 
this percentage had risen to about 30 per cent. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


"The universities consist of faculties and schools technically 
subdivided into departments; the professorial Chair re- 
mains, however, the basie unit of university teaching. 
New institutions are, however, now being planned on a 
departmental basis, e.g., the Instituto дої ico da 
Aeronáutica, the Ribeirão Preto Faculty of Medicine 
(University of São Paulo) and, more recently, the Univer- 
sity of Brasília, A new and marked trend in universit; 
organization is towards the creation of institutes ced 
combine teaching and research around a Chair or a 
combination of related Chairs, 


Admission of students. Until a few years ago examinations 
for admission to higher education conformed to norms 
laid down by the law, and only pupils from secondary 
schools of the academic type were eligible for higher 
education, In 1953, however, a Federal Law placed all 
branches of secondary education on an equal footing 
for purposes of admission to higher education, prescribe 

the procedures which would qualify school leavers of each 
branch for admission to the various courses at university 
level, and laid down the subjects to be included in the 
entrance examinations for cach course. The Law on 
Directives and Bases states that each institution shall 
become responsible for its own entrance examinations. 
In their present form the entrance examinations are 
framed along lines which eliminate the bulk of the candi- 
dates in order to match admissions to the number of 
places available. This method entails a risk of excluding 
some of the better candidates, and the examinations are 
now being modified along lines proposed by the universities 
themselves. 


Range of studies. The Francisco Campos Reform of 1931 
on higher education, which contained the first legal 
definition of a university, also dealt with the a 
of the University of Rio de Janeiro (now the University 
of Brazil), and its curricula and courses of study; this 
institution came to be regarded as the model which other 
universities should follow. During the last thirty years 
the organizational pattern has grown less rigid and the 
Ministry of Education and Culture has permitted the 


establishment of schools and courses on new lines on an * 


experimental basis. Under the terms of the Law on Direc- 
tives and Bases, it is the responsibility of the Federal 
Education Council to prescribe the curriculum and the 
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minimum length of courses qualifying for the exercise of 
a liberal profession, 

Postgraduate studies are still little developed in Brazil 
and so far have not been the subject of legislation. They 
are mostly undertaken with the object of acquiring 
qualification to teach at higher levels. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year runs from 1 March 
to 15 December with one month's vacation in July, and 
the periods of 15 to 30 June and 1 to 15 December set 
aside for mid-year and end-of-year examinations. The Law 
on Directives and Bases makes it the responsibility of 
individual institutions of higher education to arrange 
their own academie calendar (to be ratified by their 
faculty boards) in accordance with their own statutes 
and regulations. The academic year must comprise at 
least 180 days of actual study, exclusive of the time set 
aside for tests and examinations. 

Until the adoption of the new law, attendance require- 
ments were determined by the institutions themselves. 
In such courses as medicine and engineering a distinction 
was generally made between theoretical and practical 
classes. A prescribed minimum of attendances at the 
latter was a condition of eligibility to sit the examinations, 
but there were special laws permitting students who had 
not complied with the Probe iun requirements to present 
themselves at separate examinations held in February. 
Under the Law on Directives and Bases, both lectures 
and practical classes are compulsory, and any student 
failing to attend the prescribed minimum of either is 
disqualified from sitting the examinations. 

In spite of modern trends apparent in recent years, 
Brazilian higher education still retains the old outlook 
inherited from the University of Coimbra in Portugal, 
where the majority of Brazilians undertook their higher 
studies up to the beginning of the present century; the 
traditional teaching methods with their emphasis on 
lectures still vim Practical instruction and laboratory 
work have, however, gained a place in such courses as 
medicine, science, ete. Recourse to books and manuals 
is nothing like as common as would be desirable and 
students not infrequently confine themselves to leafing 
through the sheets containing notes on the professors’ 
lectures. The use of audio-visual methods is still sporadic. 

Up to 1962 the examination system was based on two 
end-of-semester sessions, one in June and the other in 
November; in many schools these are weighted according 
to the student's class work and results in monthly tests. 
Under the former arrangements, students failing in no 
more than one or two subjects in an examination could 
go on to the next examination with what was known as 
a ‘conditional’ pass. The Law on Directives and Bases, 
however, made each faculty responsible for controlling 
the academic progress of its students, with the result 
that a more sustained appraisal based mainly on more 
frequent tests and exercises has begun to replace the 
formal semester examinations. There is no final examination 
on completion of the course, and professional registration 
is granted on presentation of the diploma of the 
State or other recognized course to the appropriate 
authorities, 
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Requirements for certain awards. The curricula in force 

continue to be based on those of the University of Brazil, 

although the number of hours of theoretical and practical 
work varies from school to school. 

For a degree in Romance languages the following subjects 
are taken: 

First year. Latin language and literature; Portuguese 
language; French language and literature; Italian 
language and literature; Spanish language and litera- 
ture. 

Second year. Latin language and literature; Portuguese 
language; French language and literature; Italian lan- 
guage and literature; Spanish language and literature; 
Portuguese literature. 

Third year. Portuguese language; French language and 
literature; Italian language and literature; Brazilian 
literature; Spanish-American literatures; Romance phi- 
lology. 

Fourth year. Portuguese language; French language and 
literature; elective subjects (two or three at the choice 
of the student); Brazilian literature; Portuguese litera- 
ture; Italian language and literature; Spanish language 
and literature; Spanish-American literatures; Greek lite- 
rature; linguistics; theory of literature; Iberian civi- 
lization. 


The subject requirements for a degree in physics include: 

First year. Mathematical analysis (infinitesimal calculus); 
introduction to modern algebra; analytical and projective 
geometry; general and experimental physics. 

Second year. Mathematical analysis (theory of differential 
equations); advanced geometry (tensor calculus and affine 
geometry); theoretical mechanics; general and experi- 
mental physics. 

Third year. Advanced analysis; advanced physics; mathe- 
matical physics; advanced mechanics; theoretical phy- 
sics; nuclear physics. 

Fourth year. Applied physics; elective subjects (two or 
three at the choice of the student); advanced physics; 
mathematical physics; theoretical physics; advanced 
mechanics; natural philosophy; nuclear physics. 


The subjects required for a degree in law are: 
First year. Introduction to the science of law; general 
theory of the State; political economy; Roman law. 
Second year. Constitutional law; principles of finance; 
civil law; penal law. 

Third year. Civil law; penal law; commercial law; public 
international law. 

Fourth year. Civil law; civil law procedure; commercial 
law; forensic medicine; labour law. 

Fifth year. Civil law; civil law procedure; criminal law 
procedure; administrative law; private international 
law. 


For a degree in medicine the subjects studied include: 

First year. Anatomy; general histology and embryology; 
biophysics; biochemistry. 

Second year. Operative techniques and experimental sur- 
gery; physiology; microbiology; parasitology. 

Third year. Clinical medicine; preparatory clinical medicine; 
clinical psychiatry; morbid anatomy and physiology. 
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Fourth year. Clinical medicine; preparatory clinical surgery; 
clinical neurology; clinical dermatology and venereology; 
clinical otorhinolaryngology; clinical ophthalmology; 
tropical and infectious diseases clinic; hygiene; clinical 
psychiatry; forensic medicine. 

Fifth year. Clinical medicine; clinical therapeutics; clinical 
surgery; clinical urology; clinical paediatrics; pueri- 
culture and infants’ clinic; clinical gynaecology; clinical 
obstetrics; clinical infantile surgery and orthopaedics. 

Sixth year. This is reserved for practical work in hospitals 
or for laboratory training in the main subjects, 


Extra-mural courses. Extra-mural education is practically 
non-existent in Brazil and there are no correspondence 
courses leading to State diplomas. Recently, however, 
an effort has been made to make the universities serve 
a wider public than hitherto. 


Research 


Scientific research in Brazil has traditionally been con- 
ducted outside the institutions of higher education. From 
1934 onwards, however, the faculties of philosophy, 
science and letters (whose main purpose has been to train 
secondary- and university-level teachers) have encouraged 
research in various fields, notably in physics, chemistry 
and biology. More research is also being carried out in 
other institutions particularly in the schools of medicine 
and engineering, applied technology, agronomy, chemistry 
and veterinary medicine. An important development was 
the establishment in 1951 of the National Research 
Council, which trains research workers, provides grants 
for research projects and co-ordinates research activities 
throughout the country. Despite these efforts research 
still has only a minor place in the Brazilian universities. 


Staff 


Brazilian higher education lacks a fully organized pro- 
fessional structure, although the various titles and posts 
exist in name. 

Among the most common titles are those of permanent 
professor, associate professor, assistant, and instructor, 
the title of staff professor being a recent addition. In 
addition, university staff include professors on contract, 
specialist researchers and technologists, and other cate- 
gories according to the special nature of the teaching 
given in a particular university. Finally, there are the 
docente livre who do not form part of the regular staff, 
but who qualify by means of a competitive examination 
to teach at higher level and substitute for permanent 
professors, and compete for Chairs. 

Instructors are recruited by the permanent professor 
who is also responsible for nominating the assistants, 
who must be chosen from among the instructors. In 
principle, assistants must, within a prescribed time limit, 
present themselves for the qualifying examination for the 
livre docéncia which entitles them to compete for appoint- 
ment as associate professors and, in due course, to apply 
for permanent professorships. In addition to holding 
satisfactory qualifications, candidates for the post of 
associate professor must submit and defend a written 
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thesis, and also undergo written tests, a teaching test 
and, where appropriate, a practical test; the final choice 
is made by a five-member examining board of specialists in 
the subject. Two members of the examining board must be 
professors of the institution concerned, and the others 
either professors at other institutions or persons of known 
eminence in the field concerned; all members are selected 
by the faculty board, The examination for the livre 
docéncia is similar in all respects to that for the post of 
professor except that it is non-competitive. By virtue 
of the provisions of the Constitution, a permanent professor 
holds his post for life. Other teaching posts in State insti- 
tutions become permanent after five years, as do other 
civil service appointments. Some private institutions hold 
similar examinations for the selection of their permanent 
professors, although this practice is not as widespread 
as might be desired. There are still very few full-time 
teaching appointments in the public system of higher 
education, though this system has already been adopted 
successfully in various departments of the University of 
São Paulo and in some schools of agronomy and veterinary 
medicine, and is now being extended to other Federal 
universities. One of the objectives of the National Edu- 
cation Plan, drawn up at the end of 1962 by the Federal 
Education Council, is to put at least 30 per cent of univer- 
sity teachers on a full-time basis by 1970. 

The Federal Constitution, while prohibiting the holding 
of public offices in plurality, makes an exception in favour 
of the concurrent tenure of a teaching and a technical- 
scientific appointment, or of two teaching appointments. 
As a result of this the Brazilian university professor may 
hold two teaching posts in addition to a private practice, 
and often restricts his university activities to the delivery 
of lectures. 

The salary scale of teaching staff in the Federal univer- 
sities is integrated in the civil service scale, University 
staff are entitled to pay increments for any higher degree 
they may acquire and for seniority; they have six months’ 
special leave with pay for each ten-year period of service. 
Staff in private institutions are paid by the lecture and 
their emoluments are almost always nominal, which makes 
their full-time employment impossible. There are staff 
pension schemes at both public and private institutions. 

It is only recently that a trend towards professional 
organization has emerged among the universit teaching 
staff. They have now rus to form regional bodies and 
there are plans to found a national association, 


Student life and welfare 


Public university education is free of charge while private 
universities charge fairly modest fees. This partly explains 
the non-existence of organized systems of financial aid 
and general welfare facilities for university students, In 
1958 a special body was started in the Ministry of Education 
and Culture, the Campanha de Assisténcia ao Estudante 
(CASES), with an extensive welfare programme. One of 
its main activities is the award of study grants, although 
this has not yet been systematized. Some universities 
also run limited scholarship programmes. There are almost 
no arrangements for loans to students. Amongst the very 
few organizations which do advance money to students 


are the Banco da Educação da Pontificia Universidade 
Católica do Rio de Janeiro (which makes loans repayable 
after graduation), and the recently-established Fundo 
Assistencial da Escola de Minas e Metalurgia de Ouro 
Préto. 

Students are generally organized in diretórios académicos 
(also known in some cases as centros académicos), which 
act as the official bodies representing the students in the 
different faculties or schools. The president of the diretório 
académico is the student representative on the faculty 
technical administration council. The diretórios of the 
various schools in a given university each elect two re- 
presentatives to form the diretório central dos estudantes, 
which represents the whole student body in the university ; 
its president may participate in the CAM of His 
university couneil with the same rights and privileges 
as any other member. The various diretorios académicos 
also elect two representatives each to the student unions 
of each State, and they in turn are affiliated to a central 
body, the União Nacional dos Estudantes (UNE). This 
last body was founded in 1937 and is recognized by the 
Government as being the co-ordinating and representative 
student organization for all the institutions of higher 
education. Each year the UNE holds a National Students’ 
Congress, when its council is elected and questions of 
national interest are discussed. 

Although the university sports movement is still in 
its infancy, each institution has a sports association 
affiliated to the Athletics Federation of dis State in which | 
the university is located, which in its turn forms part. 
of a nation-wide body, the Confederação Brasileira de 
Desportos Universitários (CBDU). The CBDU arranges 
the Brazilian University Games every two years and also 
participates in inter-American and international university 
competitive events, 

A traditional feature of Brazilian university life are 
the republicas, residence halls for students which are run 
by the students themselves, As most institutions for 
higher education are situated in big towns or cities, there 
has been no pressing demand for official boarding facilities. 
Only the rural universities which are located in smaller 
towns, and the Instituto Tecnológico da Aeronáutica in 
São José dos Campos have built residential halls for 
students, Some Federal universities are now beginning 
to consider schemes for university cities which will include 
provision for halls of residence. 

Strictly speaking there are no organized welfare and 

uidance services. Some student corporations, however, 

ave arranged to provide medical and dental care, and 
some universities are also beginning to organize services 
of this kind. 

Until recently only a very few foreigners attended 
Brazilian universities. In the last few years, however, 
increasing numbers of Latin American students have 
chosen to take advantage of the facilities offered under 
the terms of cultural agreements, notably dispensation 
from entrance or qualifying examinations. The reception 
and accommodation of such students are the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs which, under agreements 
with the countries concerned, grants a considerable number 
of scholarships to foreigners each year. 
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TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The training of teachers for secondary schools is carried 
out in faculties of philosophy, science and letters which 
may either be independent institutions or incorporated 
in universities. The course of studies is four years in length 
and leads to the degree of licenciado. The following subjects 
may be taken: social science, drawing, philosophy, physics, 
geography, geology, history, natural history, journalism, 
modern languages and literature, classical languages and 
literature, mathematics, theory of education, psychology, 
chemistry and teaching methods. The curriculum for the 
degree of licenciado in any subject (e.g. physics) includes, 
in addition to the academic subjects, the biological, socio- 
logical and philosophical bases of education, educational 
psychology, general and specialized teaching methods and 
school administration. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The main problem which Brazilian universities will have 
to face in the years to come is the provision of 
additional places; as secondary education expands, the 
number of applicants for higher education increases year 
by year. For the moment, the universities are maintaining 
the status quo by imposing a strict entrance examination, 
the real value of which as a means of assessing the students’ 
knowledge and capacity is somewhat doubtful. Agitation 
by university P e against restrictions on admission 
and the inadequacy of the present system of selection 
are already having an effect on pape opinion; and the 
increasing demands for high-level personnel to serve the 
economic development of the country must bring about 
a substantial expansion in education at university level. 
The present view is that this expansion should be achieved 
by making fuller use of already existing institutions 
rather than by establishing new universities or schools. 

The Law on Directives and Bases also assigns to the 
Federal Education Council the duty of preparing a fixed- 
term plan for the development of education. Some univer- 
sities are already aware of the need to plan their future 
expansion and one institution, the University of Ceará, 
has already put a six-year plan (1961-66) into operation. 
The recently founded University of Brasília is also being 
organized on a basis of strict planning. 

"Together with more education there is a demand for 
better and more varied training, and diversification of 
the curriculum is regarded as a matter of first importance. 
Another problem is that of staffing the universities; there 
is at present an inadequate supply of suitably qualified 
staff, but steps are being taken to improve the standard 
of university teachers. 


[Text prepared by the Campanha Nacional de Aperfeicoa- 
mento de Pessoal de Nivel Superior (CAPES), Rio de 


Janeiro. ] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. Brazil. Ministerio de Educación y Cultura. 
Servicio Estadístico. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 73,088,000. 

Area: 3,287,204 square miles; 8,513,844 square kilometres, 

Population density: 22 per square mile; 9 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 2,363.6 thousand 
million cruzeiros. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 100 cruzeiros — 5.41 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: March. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in million cruzeiros) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
(Total NE c uS... 54580 
Federal Governments, 2.15 uus s or oe 18 030 
State СОЕ CUTEM... 32 158 
Municipalauthorities. . . . . . . . . . 4 392 

B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 

Amount 
Total recurring expenditure. . . . . . . .. 54 784 
For administration or general control . . . . . . 5 479 
ForitucHon MEN SC ЕИ C EM s sls 49 305 


C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure .  . 54 704 100 
Expenditure for administration 
or general control . . . . 5 479 10.0 
з forinstruction , , 40 076 73.2 
primary and primary educa- 
tin qe rie ae AMENS ee 18 274 33.5 
Secon: education . . . 10 697 19.6 
5 ег aration pte XC 11021 202 
er types of education . . 84 5 
Other recurring expenditure . . 9 229 16.9 


BRAZIL 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


——À áo ——P n ]ü aa ae 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and Academic | Number — — — — 
type of Type of institution year of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education beginning | tutions — - ———— — 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
| 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public! . 1961 1950 4 508 5 137 252 — 
Kindergartens, Due. à 1961 2 294 4 532 eS 118 081 xv — 
Tota . * * 1961 4244 9040 8954 255333 132464 — 
CENSOR В 1960 3 906 8 219 8142 237 802 123 531 — 
bras cor . B 1959 3579 7460 1391 218 972 112 161 — 
CREE UE A 1958 3320 6 116 6711 202 741 105 448 — 
^ . 1957 3 089 6144 6010 181 312 94 562 — 
Primary Primary schools, public! . 1961 90002 | 211118 6 944 097 — 
Primary schools, E boum, 1961 9 837 28 969 Е 890 478 io — 
Total * CIS ETT 1961 99839 | 240087 225177 » 7834 575 3969 779 — 
DRUSI Dac EM ада 1960 96496 | 226059 211795 28 7 477 053 3 703 201 — 
1959 93043 | 211517 197759 б 7 128 958 3 631 474 — 
Ce б... ve 1958 90160 | 197983 184714 6803156 3 333 006 — 
^ 1957 85720 | 183056 170376 6465579 3154548 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, first cycle, public . 1961 835 24401 11417 « 356 434 165 631 
Secondary schools, second ES public . 1961 406 н 3 
Secondary schools, first rivate . 1961 2192 39573 18102 , 604055 288 330 $ 
Secondary achaole, secon E. le, private 1961 582 à ; 
To! z o aR 1961 4015 63974 29519 960489 453961 Ж 
» B D 1960 3 698 58296 26242 868178 408 235 5 
ж ^ XA Y > 1959 3513 54616 23 485 А 819620 368 924 х 
TEES ce E TED 1958 3 308 50709 21240 " 761740 337977 5 
M. клн ае qe +, 1957 3007 46440 19079 T 695023 306 393 a 
Vocational Technical schools, public. . . . . 1961 357 5134 1716 d] 20 431 4407 255 
Commercial schools, public ES А06 1961 173 2 062 550 du 19 509 6 767 mete 
Agricultural schools, public . . . . 1961 95 1268 262 ae 6 601 198 кле 
Technical schools, private . " 1961 62 945 143 "- 10 328 1596 ye 
Commercial schools, private. . . . 1961 1263 14 724 3204 б 190 224 58 535 me 
Agricultural schools, private. . . . 1961 3 24 — AR 93 — 28 
Total О TEN NT 1961 1 953 24157 5935 ae 247 186 71503 a 
» . 1960 1835 22551 5634 Y 218 522 63 032 E 
wi. d db 1959 1764 21 352 5 566 cj 199 985 51 087 P 
" 1958 1636 19 299 4 768 wes 180 682 50 382 
” . 1957 1523 17915 4 606 162 080 44 755 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public . 1961 542 6 263 4154 e 48 263 42 071 — 
training ‘Teacher training schools, pavate 1961 111 1916 5661 52 106 50 165 — 
Pd do cy AO К 1961 1319 14239 9815 100 369 92 236 — 
$i) ctn 1960 1234 13 289 8916 90 727 82 822 — 
oo То» 1959 1149 12301 8 239 81526 74 198 — 
» > soe 1958 1108 11 455 7 609 77 857 70 903 — 
Ward ON 1957 1044 10 656 7008 74 157 66 173 — 
Higher 
pelt Faculties and institutes, public . s 1961 2370 12041 2028 48518 215 703 Sab 
Faculties of philosophy, science and 
ne Siml letters, public . 1961 2224 2218 31550 3 9 503 ?14 133 à 
T degree- Faculties and institutes, private . as 1961 2261 5 561 А pr 30 733 Sus Ac 
granting ) Faculties of philosophy, science and 
letters, private. . . - 1 1961 2460 4 058 $55 Ке 12827 быу cm 
Total ЕИ. ое 1961 21315 23878 3578 "m 101 581 29 896 эк 
v are 1960 ?1 191 21912 3107 Я 95 691 26 927 Vx 
m * CS 1959 ?1 046 19 263 2 443 sue 89 586 24129 he 
v * 1958 2975 18 382 2101 ; 84 481 21 875 x 
ny . 1957 ?814 15 144 1812 19 505 20511 А 
Adult Adult education courses . 
Total . .p- 1959 9 791 12661 10798 б 484 491 165 870 484 491 
САРАН: Л 1958 12 295 14 683 12 278 m 560 594 190 908 560 594 
pa 1957 9 742 12220 10036 б 456 497 156 097 456 497 


1. Provisional data. 
2. Number of courses. 


3. Including private faculties. 
4, Included in public faculties. 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 


Number of 


Academic Average Average 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions enrolment total population канте 
beginning (000°) (000°) e 
Total Per cent female Ворана 
1930 oe .. 
1931 see oe 
1932 21 526 s 
1933 24 166 АИ 
1934 26 263 У 
1935 21501 p 
1936 26 132 5 
1937 25 461 
1938 22 300 
1939 21235 
1940 20017 
1941 19 872 
1942 21 425 
1943 23 786 
1944 26 004 
1945 26 757 
1946 28 464 
1947 30 715 
1948 34 544 
1949 37 584 
1950 44 097 
1951 46 803 
1952 54 578 
1953 63 563 E 
1954 69 966 27, 
1955 13515 25 
1956 11 604 25 
1957 79 505 26 
1958 84 481 26 
89 586 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


а дЕ M LO GNE and (rdc cc s 


SRE Field of study 
T: of institution year Sex Total 
d beginning Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural Engineering Mediol, Agriculture 
All institutions? 1961 | MF | 101581 11499 5665 5403 24118 16032 3753 11537 20576 2998 
F 29 896 150 434 3397 3602 4161 1384 175 501 137 
All institutions! 1957 | MF | 79505 7106 4908 4047 21698 9957 2573 8585 18441 2190 
F 20571 4621 3582 2156 2718 2196 959 168 4107 64 
Percentage 
All institutions! 1961 | MF 100 n 6 C MAT лв 4 11 20 3 
F 100 25 15 П 2 м 5 1 n 0 
All institutions? 1957 | MF 100 9 6 CET ee 3 m 23 0 
к, Е 100 23 17 ДН. ШЙ 5 1 20 3 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960 


——M———————MM—————————— 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total 
Humanities Education Fine arts — Law „Soia Natural Engineering МӘШ Agriculture 

Less than 2 years MF — — — — = = = ms I = 
Е = е seat J. =, € nape me e i, 
2 years MF — — — — = = = = = = 
Е me - рани _ aes ao -s == = = 
3 years MF — -- — — — = = = == A 
y Р d5 = = EL = 1 {> “iy cx ae 
4 years МЕ 8 331 2582 1 644 811 — 2057 697 — — 414 
Е 4807 1845 1] 332 546 — 154 317 — — 13 
5 years МЕ — — — 3214 — — — aie m. 
F — — — 315 — — — — — 
6 years MF — 2286 26 — 42 31 551 23 687 — 
F — 2182 17 — — -— 323 ?916 — 
7 years or more MF 7 — — 58 — — 50 1265 = 
F 1 = = 9 = E = 4144 = 

1. Entailing three to four years’ study. 3. Entailing five to six years’ study. 

2. Entailing four to six years’ study. 4. Entailing six to ten years’ study. 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
„—————————-——— 


Field of study 
Year Sex Total Б 
Humanities ^ Education Fine arts Law 5991 Natural, Engineering Medical Agriculture 
1960 MF 17 577 2 589 1 930 903 3 332 2 099 697 1601 3 952 474 
Е 6 480 1 852 1 514 563 384 154 317 23 1060 13 
1959 MF 17 404 2 205 2 064 957 3 627 2168 618 1 555 3 770 440 
Е 6 357 1 499 1 640 599 498 666 292 41 1102 20 
1958 МЕ 15 985 1 894 1871 919 3 395 1841 507 1297 3 773 488 
Е 5 038 1321 1467 539 402 558 251 25 1065 10 
1957 MF 14 965 1571 1564 901 3124 1833 399 1172 4 003 398 
Е 4 792 1 055 1 165 419 339 535 190 25 1 047 17 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in the People’s Republic of Bulgaria is secular 
and available to all citizens without distinction of sex, 
nationality or race. It is free of charge at all levels and in 
all types of educational establishments, and compulsory 
for all children between the ages of 7 and 16. 

Geographical, economic, ethnic, linguistic, social, 
cultural, religious and other such factors play no part in 
determining the content, character, purpose and structure 
of education, since the socialist character of the country's 
Government and social system ensures that all citizens 
have equal rights in respect of work and education. 

Article 79 of the Constitution of the People's Republic 
of Bulgaria states: 

‘Every citizen has a right to education. Education is 
lay and democratic and progressive in spirit. Ethnic 
minorities have the right to instruction in their mother 
tongue; they also have the right to develop their own 
national culture, although the study of the Bulgarian 
language is compulsory. 

‘Primary (8-years) education is compulsory and free. 

‘Schools belong to the State. The passage of a law is 
necessary when private schools are established; such 
schools are placed under State control. 

"The right to education is assured by the schools, insti- 
tutes and universities; by scholarships and boarding 
facilities, and by financial and special assistance to parti- 
cularly gifted pupils." 

The administration of the schools and of other cultural 
and educational establishments is based on the principle 
of democratic centralism. The supreme executive and 
administrative body in matters of public education is the 
Council of Ministers, which issues rulings and directives 
based on the laws and decrees in force. The Ministry of 
Education and Culture is the central State organ in charge 
of education. It works in close co-operation with the Central 
Committee of the Union of Bulgarian Teachers and is 
responsible for compliance with ideological and metho- 
dological policy and organization and teaching methods 
throughout the country. The Ministry works out the basic 
syllabuses and curricula, issues regulations and instructions 
for all educational institutions, and provides for the pre- 
paration and publication of textbooks and supplementary 
school books. It examines all questions with a bearing on 
the improvement of the organization, methods and forms 
of educational work in schools, and on the role of the 
People's Councils in the sphere of education. 

The Minister of Education and Culture is responsible 
to the Government for the state of education throughout 
the country and is assisted in his work by deputy ministers, 
and by heads of departments and sections. The Minister 
has power to issue orders and instructions based on, and 
in implementation of, the laws, decrees and regulations 
concerning education promulgated by the Central Com- 
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mittee of the Bulgarian Communist Party and the Council 
of Ministers; and all syllabuses, curricula and textbooks 
must be approved by him. 

The Education and Culture Sections attached to the 
distriet and municipal People's Councils are the local 
educational and cultural authorities. They work closely 
with the district associations of the teachers' union, and 
supervise educational activities in their respective areas, 
In compliance with the basic regulations issued by the 
Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, 
the Government, and the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, the Education and Culture Sections exercise 
direct control over teaching and administrative arrange- 
ments in all educational establishments in their respective 
areas, with the exception of the schools of art and music 
and the institutions of higher education which come 
directly under the Ministry of Education and Culture. 
They are also responsible for providing funds and orga- 
nizing schools, and may issue orders and instructions on 
both administrative and teaching questions. Their decisions 
are binding on the schools, but must not conflict with 
what the law lays down, with the orders issued by the 
Council of Ministers, or with the instructions and directives 
of the Ministry of Education and Culture. The district 
Education and Culture Sections are answerable concur- 
rently both to the People's Councils and to the Ministry 
of Education and Culture. The Ministry of Education and 
Culture is responsible for exercising systematic control 
over the educational and cultural work of the district 
sections. 

The school principals, assisted by the teachers' councils, 
are responsible for organization, administration and 
teaching in their respective schools. Attached to each 
school is a parents’ committee, an auxiliary organ which 
deals with both administrative and educational matters. 
Tt functions independently of the school administration, 
but in co-ordination with it. : 

All institutions of education in the People's Republic 
of Bulgaria, of all types and at all levels, follow a uniform 
pattern. On successful completion of their studies in any 
kind of primary or secondary school students may continue 
their studies in whichever type of institution they choose. 
The secondary schools prepare students for continuing 
their studies in institutions of higher education. 1 

In between the secondary schools and the institutions 
of higher education are the intermediate (semi-higher) 
institutes. They offer a two- to three-year course, and train 
teachers for kindergartens, primary schools, and the lower 
classes of secondary schools, as well as staff for subject 
teaching and production practice in secondary poly- 
technical schools, technicums and vocational and technical 
schools, and intermediate-level personnel for transport 
and communications. Students who have graduated from 
these institutes are entitled to continue their education 
in the appropriate institutions of higher education. 


The structure of the educational system is shown in the 
diagram on page 243. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the People’s Republic of Bulgaria is 
provided in: the Kliment Okhridsky University in Sofia; 
in three institutes of economics (the Karl Marx Higher 
Institute of Economics in Sofia; the D. Blagoev Higher 
Institute of National Economy in Varna; and the Higher 
Institute of Economics and Finance in Svistov); in seven 
technical institutes (the Institute of Electrical and Mecha- 
nical Engineering; the Institute of Chemical Technology: 
the Building Engineering Institute; the Mining and 
Geology Institute; and the Higher Institute of Forestry, 
all located in Sofia; the Higher Institute for the Mecha- 
nization and Electrification of Agriculture in Russe; and 
the Higher Institute of the Food Industry in Plovdiv); 
in three agricultural institutes (the G. Dimitrov Higher 
Institute of Agriculture in Sofia; the V. Kolarov Higher 
Institute of Agriculture in Plovdiv; and the Pavlov Higher 
Veterinary Institute in Sofia); in three medical institutes 
(the Higher Medical Institute in Sofia; the Higher Medical 
Institute in Plovdiv; and the Higher Medical Institute 
in Varna); in two teacher training institutions (the Higher 
Institutes of Education in Plovdiv and Turnovo) and in 
the Institute of Higher Physical Culture; in three colleges 
of art (the State Conservatory; the N. Pavlovich Higher 
Institute of Fine Arts; and the Krystju Sarafov Higher 
Institute of Dramatic Art, all in Sofa): in one party and 
politieal institute (the Stanke Dimitrov Party College 
attached to the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party, in Sofia); in the military academies; and in one 
theological institution, the Ecclesiastical Academy in Sofia. 

According to the Law of 1959, designed to relate the 
work in the schools more closely to daily life, the main 
tasks of the institutions of higher education are defined 
as follows: (a) to train highly qualified фей for all 
fields of activity, making them thoroughly familiar with 
the latest scientific and technological advances, versed in 
the technology, economics and organization of production, 
and capable of independent and creative practical work; 
(b) to carry out scientific research and develop scientific 
activities closely related to the building up of socialism; 
(c) to take systematic measures to improve the qualifications 
of those engineers, technicians, agricultural specialists, etc., 
already engaged in production; and (d) to propagate 
scientific, technical and political knowledge among the 
workers, and to study, draw conclusions from, and publicize 
the experience acquired by innovators and front-rank 
workers in production. Á 

The first institution of higher education was opened in 
Sofia in 1888, ten years after Bulgaria was freed after 
five centuries of Ottoman rule. First established as a higher 
teacher training institution, other faculties were soon 
added and the new establishment became the State 
University of Sofia. In 1889, a faculty of history and 
philology and a faculty of physics and mathematics were 
added; in 1892, a faculty of law; in 1917, a faculty of 
medicine; in 1921, a faculty of agriculture and forestry; 
and in 1923, a faculty of veterinary science. 
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In 1920 the private Balkan and Near East Institute of 
Political (State and Economic) Sciences was established 
in Sofia. In 1924 it was renamed the Free University of 
Finance, Administration and Economics; closed in 1938, 
it was reopened in 1940 as a State school of financial and 
administrative sciences, and in 1947 it became part of 
the Sofia State University as the Faculty of Economics 
and Social Sciences. In 1952 it was detached and re-estab- 
lished as an independent institute, the Karl Marx Higher 
Institute of Economics. Institutions of higher education 
were opened not only in Sofia, but in other towns through- 
out the country as well. In 1921 a Commercial Academy 
was opened in Varna, later reorganized as the Dimitrov 
Blagoev Higher Institute of National Economy; and in 
1936 a higher commercial college was established in Svistov, 
now the Higher Institute of Economics and Finance. 

In 1896 a school of painting was founded, which later 
became the Higher Institute of Fine Arts. The State 
College of Music was founded in 1904 and is now known 
as the Bulgarian State Conservatory. 

The first higher technical college was opened in Sofia 
in 1941, offering courses in building engineering and land 
surveying; in 1943, a third section, for architecture, was 
added. In 1942 a college of physical culture was opened 
in Sofia, later transformed into the Georgii Dimitrov 
Higher Institute of Physical Culture and Sport. 

After the Socialist Revolution of 9 September 1944, 
the network of institutions of higher education expanded 
rapidly. In 1945 a State university was opened in Plovdiv, 
with faculties of medicine, agriculture and forestry; in 
1950 it was divided to form two separate institutions, 
a higher medical institute and a higher institute of agri- 
culture. In 1953, one of the faculties of the Plovdiv Higher 
Institute of Agriculture was detached and re-established 
as an independent institution, the Higher Institute of 
Food Industry. 

In 1953 the original higher technical college at Sofia 
which later developed into the State Polytechnical Institute 
was divided into four independent institutes: the Institute 
of Building Engineering, the Institute of Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering, the Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neering, and the Institute of Mining and Geology. In 1954, 
the Higher Institute for the Mechanization and Electri- 
fication of Agriculture was established in Russe. 

The agricultural academy in Sofia, now known as the 
Georgii Dimitrov Higher Institute of Agriculture, was 
founded as an independent institution of higher education 
in 1947. Since that time two of its departments have been 
detached and re-established as separate institutions, one 
for forestry and one for veterinary medicine. 

In 1950 the medical faculty was detached from the 
University of Sofia and re-established as an independent 
higher medical institute. In the course of the academic 
year 1961/62, another higher medical institute was opened 
in Varna, and a higher institute of education for training 
teachers of the natural sciences and mathematics in 
Plovdiv. 

Three new institutes were opened in 1963, the Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering Institute in Varna, the Chemical 
Engineering Institute in Burgas and in Turnovo a higher 
institute of education for training teachers of arts subjects, 
In 1964, a general technical institute providing courses by 
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correspondence will open in Gabrovo, and will offer a wide 
range of technical and engineering subjects. The course 
will last three years, and graduates from the institute will 
be entitled to continue studying by correspondence at 
institutions providing specialized higher technical education. 

In the academic year 1961/62, there were in Bulgaria 
(not counting the party college attached to the Central 
Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, the eccle- 
siastical academy and the military academies) 22 insti- 
tutions of higher education, comprising 36 faculties and 
131 departments, with 4,230 teachers, and 61,960 students. 
Part-time correspondence and evening courses at higher 
level alone catered for 18,000 workers and employees. In 


the same year there were 77 students at higher level per 
10,000 of population, and undergraduate and postgraduate 
students from more than forty other countries were 
studying at Bulgarian institutions of higher education, 


Legislation 


The work of the institutions of higher education of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria is regulated by the Law of 
1958 on higher education and the decree concerning its 
application, by the Law of 1959 on relating the work in 
the schools more closely to daily life and further developing 
public education, by the decree on the admission of 


GLOSSARY 


dáriavno horeogravsko učilište: National 
School of Choreography; secondary 
school for the training of ballet dancers 
and choreographers. Nine-year course 
comprising two sections: classical danc- 
ing and Bulgarian folk dancing. 

detska gradina(kindergarten): pre-primary 
school; there are kindergartens for han- 
dicapped as well as for normal children. 

duhovna seminaria (seminary): vocational 
secondary school preparing for entry 
to priesthood, 

hudo£estvena gimnazia: vocational secon- 
dary school of art. 

institut za detski uéitelki: teacher training 
college for teachers in kindergartens. 

institut za nacalni uéeteli: teacher training 
college for teachers in primary schools. 

institut za progimnaszialni učiteli: teacher 
training college for teachers in upper 
primary schools. 

institut za učiteli specialisti: teacher train- 
ing college for teachers of practical 
subjects in general polytechnical secon- 
dary schools and vocational schools. 

klimaticeski učilišta: primary and secon- 
dary schools of general education 
catering for children who have suffered 
from tuberculosis, heart disease, rheu- 
matism, etc., or who have a predisposi- 
tion to these diseases. Length of course 
and subjects covered are the same as in 
polytechnical secondary schools. 

ma&inno-traktorni učilišta: vocational 
training school for agricultural workers 
and technicians. 

načalno učilište: lower primary school, 

obštoobrazovatelni učilišta: schools of gene- 
ral education offering a twelve-year 
course; including elementary, primary, 
upper primary, secondary polytechni- 
cal, and senior secondary polytechnical 
schools. 

osnovno učilište: primary school. 

politehničeska gimnazia: general polytech- 
nical secondary school. 

politehničeska gimnazia s prepodavane na 
ruski ezik: general secondary schools 
in which the medium of instruction is 
Russian. 
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politehničeski gimnazii s prepodavane na 
frenski, nemski ili angliiski ezik: general 
secondary schools in which the medium 
of instruction is French, German or 
English, 

praktičeski selskostopanski učilišta: voca- 
tional training schools of agriculture. 

profesionalni učilišta: vocational schools 
training specialists in industry, agri- 
culture, building, transport, commerce, 
public health services, and other fields. 

profesionalno-tehničeski učilišta: vocatio- 
nal training schools preparing skilled 
workers for the various branches of the 
national economy. 

progimnazia: upper primary school. 

promišleni učilišta: vocational training 
schools for industrial occupations, 

sredno muzikalno učilište: vocational sec- 
ondary school of music. 

sredno politehniéesko učilište: secondary 
polytechnical schools, complete general 
secondary schools with polytechnical 
curriculum. 

sredno politehniéesko učilište s prepodavane 
na ruski ezik: secondary polytechnical 
school, covering complete twelve-year 
course of general education, with Rus- 
sian as medium of instruction, 

sredno profesionalno-tehniéesko učilište: 
vocational and technical schools for 
training highly skilled middle-grade 
workers in mechanical, electrical and 
industrial engineering, and work in 
other branches of the national economy. 

tehnikumi (technicums): technical secon- 
dary schools. 

T P institut: vocational training school 
for postal and telecommunications 
officials, 

učilišta po izkustvata: secondary schools 
for training middle-grade personnel in 
the arts (music, painting and dancing). 

zimni praktičeski selskostopanski učilišta: 
vocational training school for agri- 
culture (winter courses). 

P institut: vocational training school 
for railway officials. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


А Sofijskiuniversitet‘Kliment Okhridski’ 
(‘Kliment Okhridsky’ University of 
Sofia, five-year course excepting 
Faculty of Law—four years) 

B Vissi pedagogiceski instituti. (higher 
institutes of education training teach- 
ers of general subjects for secondary 
schools, five-year course) 

С Vissi tehniceski instituti (higher tech- 
nical institutes, courses last four-and- 
a-half or five-and-a-half years) 

D Visi selskostopanski instituti (higher 
institutes of agriculture, courses last- 
ing four-and-a-half or five years) 

E Vissi finansovo-ikonomitoski instituti 
(higher institutes of finance and eco- 
nomics, four-and-a-half-year course) 

Е Vissi učebni zavedonia po izkustvata 
(colleges of art, i.e., painting, music 
and drama, four-, five- and six-year 
courses) 

G Vissi medicinski instituti (higher 
medical institutes, five- and six-year 
courses) 

Н Visi institut za fiziéeska kultura 
(higher institute of physical edu- 
cation, four-and-a-half-year course) 

I Visša partijna skola pri centralnia 
komitet na balgarskata kommunisti- 
česka partia (Party College of the 
Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party, three-year course) 

J Visii voenni učilišta (higher military 

academies, also offering advanced 

engineering training, five-year course) 

Duhovna akademia (Ecclesiastical 

Academy, four-year course) 

Practical work outside school 

Entrance examination 

Primary school certificate 

Secondary school certificate 

Doctorate 

Teacher’s certificate 

Certificate of qualification 

Vocational school leaving certificate 

Vocational training certificate 

Diploma for specialized training 
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students, and by the regulations governing grants, etc. 

The law on higher education and the decree concerning 
its application deal with all matters relating to the admi- 
nistration and policy of the institutions of higher education, 
the selection, appointment and dismissal of teachers and 
their rights and duties, the organization of education, 
and the rights and duties of students. The law on relating 
the schools more closely to daily life concerns the combining 
of theoretical study with practical training through 
students’ participation in production work. The decree 
on the admission of students deals with all questions con- 
cerning applications and admissions to institutions of 
higher education, The regulations on grants set forth the 
conditions with which scholarship-holders must comply, 
the amounts of the different types of scholarships and 
grants, ete. 


Policy and administration 


The Department of Higher Education of the Ministry of 
Education and Culture is responsible for administration 
in all the institutions of higher education, with the 
exception of the medical institutes which come under 
the Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare. The 
Department of Higher Education of the Ministry of 
Education and Culture is responsible for questions of 
methodology in all the institutions. 

The Department of Higher Education comprises four 
sections which deal, respectively, with organization and 
inspection, teaching methods, science and special subjects, 
and student exchanges. 

Each institution of higher education has a principal or 
rector with one or more deputies; he is elected for a period 
of two years at a general meeting of those members of the 
teaching staff who hold academic titles and degrees. There 
is also an academic council, whose members are elected 
for a two-year period by the scientific councils of the 
faculties. Each institution also has a vice-principal or vice- 
rector, an administrative officer, a methodology depart- 
ment, à finance and book-keeping department, a records 
office, and other ancillary services. 

Each faculty is supervised by a dean, assisted by one 
or more deputies, elected for a two-year period by the 
faculty council which is composed of all the teachers in 
the faculty who hold academic titles and degrees. 


Finance 


All institutions of higher education in the People's Republic 
of Bulgaria are financed by the State, which covers all 
the costs of buildings and equipment, the salaries of teaching 
and administrative staff, all educational expenditure, 
grants and scholarships, etc. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The Kliment Okhridsky State University in Sofia is orga- 
nized in faculties of philology, philosophy and history, law, 
biology, geology and geography, physics and mathematics, 
and chemistry. 

The Karl Marx Higher Institute of Economics in Sofia 
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is organized in faculties of general economics and applied 
economies. The Dimitrov Blagoev Higher Institute of 
National Economy in Varna has two faculties: accountancy 
and trade and commodities. The Higher Institute of Econo- 
mics and Finance in Svistov has faculties of accountancy 
and finance. 

The Higher Institute of Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering in Sofia is organized in faculties of mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, and transport and 
communications, The Higher Institute of Chemical Techno- 
logy in Sofia has two faculties, organic chemistry and 
inorganic chemistry (including metallurgy). The Higher 
Institute of Civil Engineering in Sofia has faculties of 
constructional engineering, hydraulic engineering, and 
architecture. The Higher Institute of Mining and Geology 
in Sofia is organized in faculties of mining engineering and 
geology (applied to geological prospecting). The Higher 
Institute of Food Industry in Plovdiv has two faculties— 
primary processing and preserving of materials of plant 
and animal origin, and technology of processing products 
of plant and animal origin. The Higher Institute for the 
Mechanization and Electrification of Agriculture in Russe 
has faculties of mechanization and mechanical engineering 
(including economics). The Georgii Dimitrov Higher Insti- 
tute of Agriculture in Sofia has faculties in agronomy and 
zootechniques. 

The Higher Medical Institute in Sofia offers studies in 
the three specialized fields of medicine, stomatology, and 
pharmaceutics. The Higher Medical Institutes in Plovdiv 
and in Varna specialize in medicine only. 

The Higher Institute of Education in Plovdiv has four 
special subject departments (mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, biology), and the Higher Institute of Education 
opened in Turnovo has five (Bulgarian philology, Russian 
РЫУ, singing, painting, handicrafts). 

The Bulgarian State Conservatory in Sofia has three 
faculties: eorr of musie, composition and conducting; 
instrumental music; and vocal music. The N. Pavlovich 
Higher Institute of Fine Arts in Sofia has faculties of 
fine arts and applied arts; and the Krystju Sarafov Higher 
Institute of Dramatie Art has three departments which 
train, respectively, actors, producers, and all-round 
specialists in the theatre. 


Admission of students. The minimum qualification for 
admission to an institution of higher education is successfi 
completion of the course at a general or vocational secon- 
dary school. Candidates for admission to certain courses 
must also pass a competitive examination set by the indivi- 
dual institutions; account is also taken of the marks 
obtained in four of the subjects taken in the school leaving 
examination. The candidate's performance in his special 
subject in the competitive examination carries double 
credit. 


Range of studies. The State University at Sofia offers 
diploma courses in all subjects taught; courses range m 
length from four years for law to five years for most other 
subjects. The university also awards the degree of kandidat 
na naukite (candidate of the sciences) on submission of a 
thesis. The preparation of this thesis usually entails at 
least three years of post-graduate study after the student 
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has obtained the diploma. The degree of doktor na naukite 
may also be awarded on the basis of a thesis after the 
kandidat degree has been obtained. 

The institutes of economics each offer a four-and-a-half- 
year course in their specialization leading to the profes- 
sional title of ikonomist, and students may also study for 
the higher degrees of kandidat and doktor. 

The courses in the higher technical institutes leading 
to a professional title in the special field studied last from 
four years and ten months in the Institute of Mining and 
Geology to five-and-a-half years in the Institute of Mecha- 
nical Engineering. The institutes also provide studies 
leading to the higher degrees of kandidat na naukite and 
doktor na naukite. 

The three agricultural institutes offer courses ranging in 
length from four-and-a-half to five years, leading to a 
professional title in the special field studied. 

The medical institutes offer six-year courses leading to 
a professional title in medicine and five-year courses 
in the faculties of stomatology and pharmaceutics also 
leading to a professional qualification. 

The length of course in the two higher institutes of 
education is five years, and four-and-a-half years in the 
Higher Physical Culture Institute. 

The Bulgarian State Conservatory offers a four-year 
course and the institutes of fine arts and dramatic art 
five-year courses, all leading to a diploma. The party 
college attached to the Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party in Sofia offers a three-year course, the 
military academies a five-year course, and the ecclesiastical 
academy run by the Bulgarian Orthodox Church in Sofia, 
a four-year course. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins on 15 Sep- 
tember and ends on 1 July. Attendance at lectures and 
laboratory and practical classes is obligatory. Instruction 
is given in the form of lectures, practical laboratory work, 
seminars, production training and practice, and pre- 
diploma internships. During the course of study leading 
to the diploma or the professional title, students are 
required to sit from twenty-five to forty internal exami- 
nations, and they must pass the end-of-year examinations 
before going on to the next year of study. On completion 
of the course of study leading to the diploma they take 
a State examination in three selected subjects, or present 
and defend a diploma thesis. 


Extra-mural courses. It is possible to follow a higher 
education course in practically any field of study by means 
of correspondence. The qualifications obtained by corres- 
pondence students are recognized to have the same value 
as those obtained by intra-mural students. 


Research 


Teachers in institutions of higher education are required 
to carry out research as well as teaching and other educa- 
tional work. Research projects may be undertaken either 
in accordance with the State plan for scientific research 
or on the initiative of the teachers themselves. 


Staff 


Teaching staff are classified as follows: professors who are 
also heads of departments, professors, docents or associate 
professors, lecturers, chief assistants, senior assistants, 
assistants, Assistants and lecturers are appointed on a 
competitive basis, after the post and subject concerned 
have been publicly advertised; selection is made by the 
faculty and academic councils. Docents and professors are 
appointed on the basis of achievements in their special field. 
In exceptional cases academic staff members may hold two 
posts concurrently. They are required to carry out scientific 
research and to publish the results. The retiring ages for 
teaching staff are as follows: assistants, lecturers, and 
docents, 60; professors, 65. Staff are entitled to forty-eight 
working days of paid annual leave and salaries range from 
105 to 210 leva a month. 


Student life and welfare 


Students live either in hostels or in rooms in private houses 
for which they pay a token rent. There are a number of 
hostels throughout the country which altogether accom- 
modate some five thousand students. Between 33 and 47 
per cent of students receive financial assistance from the 
State. Special canteens to provide students with cheap 
meals of high calorific value cater for 50 per cent of the 
total number of students attending institutions of higher 
education. These canteens which are subsidized by the 
State are of three types: ordinary students’ canteens, 
canteens for students who have been seriously ill and 
require specially nourishing food, and canteens for students 
on other special diets. In addition, the Government meets 
all running costs in the canteens. Students, like all other 
citizens, receive free medical treatment. 

Over 95 per cent of the students are members of the 
Dimitroy Communist Youth Movement. There are student 
research groups affiliated to the students’ academic asso- 
ciations which exist in every institution of higher educa- 
tion; all these associations come under the Council for 
Student Research Activities, attached to the Ministry of 
Education and Culture. Apart from extra-curricular sports 
activities the curriculum for the first two years’ study 
includes two hours of compulsory physical culture a week. 
The various research groups, cultural and sports clubs, etc., 
play an important part in student life. 

About 1,100 foreign students are studying in the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria. Most of them receive Government 
grants and live in low-cost hostels. Р 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The development of higher education in the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria is directly connected with the develop- 
ment of the socialist economy, and the technical and 
cultural progress of the country as a whole. 

In accordance with the broad economic programme 
contained in the directives adopted at the Eighth Congress 
of the Bulgarian Communist Party in November 1962 for 
the development of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
during the period 1961-80, it is planned to introduce 
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compulsory secondary education for all children through- 
out the country by 1980. By that time, also, student 
enrolments in the institutions of higher education are 
zw to expand to more than 3.5 times the figure for 
1960. 

In order to ensure the further development of higher 
education in the People's Republic of Bulgaria, it is 
intended to (a) establish new divisions within the various 
disciplines, and introduce the teaching of new special 
subjects in order to keep pace with the development of 
the different branches of the national economy and with 
contemporary progress in science and technology; (b) 
improve the educational process in order to bring education 
into closer touch with everyday life, with production, 
and with the building up of socialism in the country; 
revise and improve curricula and syllabuses to raise 
standards in scientific, theoretical and practical training; 
and give students better practical training by arranging 
for them to take an active and regular part in production 
work, and by improving the organization of production 
practice and pre-diploma internships; (c) extend and 
improve the material and technical facilities available: 
study-rooms, laboratories, workshops and demonstration 
rooms must be hex ped with up-to-date instruments and 
apparatus, using the latest industrial techniques; (d) extend 
the facilities for pursuing higher education without inter- 
ruption of industrial employment, through the network 
of evening and correspondence courses and extra-mural 
departments; and (e) improve the social conditions of 
students’ life and education. 


[Text prepared by the Bulgarian National Commission, 
Sofia. 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Bulgaria. Council of Ministers. Central Bureau of 
Statistics. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. Statistical 
Yearbook of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, 1961, 1962, 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 7,943,000. 

Area: 42,729 square miles; 110,669 square kilometres, 

Population density: 186 per square mile; 72 per square 
kilometre. 

Net material product (1961 estimate): 45.9 thousand 
million leva. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 lev = 0.855 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand leva) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Total . 234 700 
Central Government. 51 400 
Local authorities 183 300 

B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 

i Amount 
Total expenditure! 234 700 
Total recurring expenditure 2207 700 
Total capital expenditure 27 000 


ee 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. . 
2. A sum of 9,100,000 leva was allocated to scholarships. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-59 
MM — € € — M eT 


Field of study 
Academic = : =i i= АР H - 
Se: Total H x " 
dar Р x Humanities Education Fine arts Law 890 Natural кшш Medical’ Agriculture 
+ 1959/60 MF 5 676 365 213 246 82 1009 242 1602 864 1053 
F 1922 219 58 95 14 238 128 421 n 269 
1958/59 MF 5 783 493 107 326 68 1115 299 1442 196 1137 
1957/58 | MF 6 053 567 180 258 83 1707 391 915 т 1181 
Percentage 
MF 100 6 4 4 1 18 4 29 15 19 
ray F 100 1 3 5 1 12 1 22 25 14 
1957/58 MF 100 | 9 3 4 1 29 6 15 13 20 
| I — 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES! BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1959/60 


——— — ers —————=————————-———— 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total = ч t E 
Humanities Education Fine arta Law 08а Natural Engineering Medical — Agriculture 
Less than 2 years MF — E = = r] 
F — — ust -— El = ed E E (22 
2 
2 years ME = 
F = um Де = ur ims = m 3 "3 
3 years МЕ — — — — — — sie = is 
F ы 
4 years ME 82 — — Er 82 2. = bm 229 dis 
F 14 — — — 14 
5 years MF 2 882 265 213 -— — 1009 242 — — 1053 
Е 912 219 58 — — 238 128 — — 269 
6 years ME 2712 = — 246 — — — 1602 864 — 
F 996 — — 95 — — — 421 414 — 
7 years or more MF 2i S es 
F E = T Mi SV. des = cin = ple 


1. First degrees only. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1959 AND 1961* 


Percentages 


ve Field of study 

Type of institution да Sex "Total ET Р 5 

умт Humanities Education Fine arts Law SaL Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture mos 3 

Universities, etc? 1961/62 MF 61 444 5 260 1897 1399 1368 9463 6118 21 273 5 680 8 986 — 
F 25 107 3 364 630 6729 444 4096 3619 5 814 3216 3192 — 

Non-university 1961/62 MF 9 292 214 1620 — — — — 761 -— — 691 

institutions F pss "vs 250 — — — — as — — HAN 

All institutions 1961/62 MF 70 736 5 474 9517 1399 1368 9463 6118 22 034 5 680 8 986 697 
Е 925 107 3364 630 672 444 4096 3619 5814 3276 3192 По 

All institutions 1959/60 MF 52 698 4139 3 768 1286 1237 8213 3601 15 748 5 602 8419 685 
Е 318 447 2514 427 566 389 2990 2 032 3 600 3 239 2 690 AA 

All institutions 1961/62 MF 100 8 13 2 2 13 9 31 8 13 1 
F * 100 13 3 3 2 16 14 23 13 13 v. 

All institutions 1959/60 MF 100 8 7 2 2 16 Я, 30 1L 16 1 
F 3100 14 2 3 2 16 1 19 18 15 En 


1. Not including postgraduate 


institutes, for which the enro! 


in 1961/62. 


students at universities and research 


ments were 805 in 1959/60 and 768 


2. Universi 


and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
3. Not including women students in non-university institutions for 
which no figures are available. 
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5. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Keadems Number . 
type of Type of institution cademié | ofinsti. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education УРЕ tutions - 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, full-time . . . . . 1961/62 2654 5 705 e Ae 121 638 = 
Kindergartens, seasonal . . . . . 1961/62 4193 6 906 337 Ms 187 776 — 
оаа ИИТ, РН 1961/62 6 847 12 611 te Bed 309 414 m 
” te М 1960/61 6 570 11 873 2 а 298 790 tice — 
Wi Were, ntes. АДЫ, 1959/60 6 264 10 923 Des Pip 285 053 ЕЕ — 
ВЗ АГУ vs ois: М 1958/59 6314 10 329 ч SN 215 540 A — 
E ас ТОСУ Ө 1957/58 6 220 9 969 >. ‚ө 210 436 = 
Primary Primary schools (grades 1-4). . . . 1961/62 Gd 21519 ДА 5% 611 500 — 
Higher primary courses (grades 5-7). . 1961/62 SAA 23 254 265 Rs. 466 848 — 
PUDIU EY MESS Ez 1961/62 4 992 44 773 Gm 254 1 078 348 — 
AE EN т USER к, 1960/61 5 561 43 046 Su Ves 1050 073 — 
К We Me cp. Carta Us, ui 1959/60. 5 854 41204 Fost 245 1 019 671 — 
Е о 1958/59 6 429 41 083 К. gh 11 008 103 — 
» ЗМ ИТ PES 1957/58 6 458 40 413 “э, 52 1993 379 — 
Secondary | 
General Secondary schools (grades 8-11) . . . | 
ога О АТСАН a 1961/62 315 8148 ВЈ ane 145 569 
ch tite ths CUN ДОУ ЕС F 1960/61 316 8 021 ana ES 143 607 
ST ROG ta m n Cn a 1959/60 351 8250 АСА 5 146 485 
азаю: 1958/59 358 8 016 Fs ERO 1167 102 
а тае 1957/58 362 8 061 aig Avi 1174 120 
Vocational Industrial schools, technicums . . . 1961/62 85 2 823 Ra eun 50 868 
Engineering schools, technicums . . 1961/62 12 400 Te T 7744 
Schools of commerce, technicums . . 1961/62 18 489 PA ES 11178 
Agricultural and forestry schools, 
верше ао 2 1961/62 83 1 791 Cy We 28 661 
Transport and communication school, 
паба СИЕ 1961/62 1 4 vidt eec 316 
Schools of fine arts . . . . . . 1961/62 9 262 708 eae 1638 
Other schools. Uh ror КОПТ, т. Ж 1961/62 22 423 sen Ей 1049 
(Total > эп d ak eee be -$ 1961/62 230 6192 Sp Aa 107 454 an 
Жо ойе cy ОЕ. 1960/61 221 5 209 zs Ans 91891 36649 
BT LM РИ, Гек ШЕ 1959/60 196 4041 г rad 13 196 Е n 
^ NUS em As ESOS ЕТ 1958/59 164 3188 855 c 60574 21992 oe 
ГЕ, ү АКЕСИ eo ec 1957/58 136 2122 m VAS 53173 vs ein 
Teacher Teacher training schools . 
training Tota (nS MA o 1961/62 — 19 T. n 938 TT = 
BU bins. is UR SEA Ч 1960/61 4 98 62 245 2053 1566 c 
PU Aree б жар ар S 1959/60 4 245 АУ, ihe 4081 ka =~ 
# k 1958/59 19 284 E 70 4499 3432 = 
Wi о> 1957/58 20 403 E ія 7 185 Vis “= 
Hier 
niversity Engineering faculties. . . . . . 1961/62 10 4 are DA 21 632 
and Faculties of economics RIS hs. 1961/62 6 ox n de 8572 
ivalent Agricultural faculties. . . . . - 1961/62 4 8 986 ues nee 
(de ee- Medical faculties . . . . . . . 1961/62 3 5 680 AGE see 
granting ) Fine arts faculties. . . . . . . 1961/62 5 1131 sdi E 
Otherfaculties, ы-у. Жс, 5 1961/62 5 A Het А 15 443 vaa n 
Total ius. 902 4-093 5 1961/62 333 4230 URA D 161444 425107 418 656 
^ co hae Rid oor eaa 1960/61 333 3 883 RR M 154965 421 834 415 552 
Ws 4 Ae ks oe MAT SIE 1959/60 230 STU bess Ate 448 880 418447 | *13020 
Emp reri mde tmm a е, 1958/59 332 3 249 m" vi 142922 415 534 19 717 
NCC E THREE 1957/58 332 SITE s 440737 414522 8111 
Non- Teacher training institutes . . . . 
university Total. T e pase cee 1961/62 14 423 ae see 1620 
Teacher RC E реак, А 1960/61 15 251 AS tes 4 203 
training ^ se Ure алд Ж де NE 1959/60 T7 124 2472 n 
WIBC S. y ek ud n ТЫ А att 1958/59 8 125 Po M 2349 Б 
^ E 1957/58 8 145 3e s 2 763 oes 
1. Including evening courses for adults (same level of education). tutions and research institutes, for which the enrolments were 1229 
2. From 1961/62, these institutions are counted in higher education. (1,142 part-time), 920 un part-time), 805 (661 part-time), d 
3. Number of faculties. (582 part-time), and 768 (598 part-time) in 1957/58, 1958/59, 1959/60, 
4. Including correspondence course students, who are classified under 1960/61 and 1961/62 respectively. 


part-time; not including postgraduate students at university insti- 
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BULGARIA 
| Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Number |- - ж ž = ot 
typo of ‘Type of institution Academic | oris. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education year nim 4 a т scat 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Other Institute of transport and communi- 
cation . . . "rr 1961/62 42 761 * 
Institute of librarian: етү 1961/62 10 . 214 ES E 
Other institute 1961/62 50 697 ne m 
e m 1961/62 102 1672 
ЭАе уа Pally sia telo] ^ 2960/61 109 KH 1984 d 
ho Vno ah gm 1959/60 98 i 1346 y 
ы A йур T 1958/59 98 * 1052 б . 
^ ЛҮҮ B 1957/58 32 595 mm eee 
Special Schools forthe blind. . . . . . | 1961/62 28 116 Y = 
Schools for deaf-mutes . . . . . 1961/62 172 1 095 x -— 
Schools for the mentally retarded . . 1961/62 519 28А 4 503 A — 
Schools for difficult mia Luar 1961/62 268 Ў 2256 5r — 
(Total iA ШОГА 1 987 8 à = 
” Жү алт ES QUE кает. 1960/61 881 1080 2140 - 
EMEN ДОА T E 959/60 694 5 435 ^ = 
Pim Gate ON es 1958/59 519 4329 4 — 
^ DENN Soest $^ а 1957/58 452 5% 3654 — 
Adult* Higher primary courses (grades 5-7). . 1961/62 ene 11 725 11725 
yep courses (grades 8-11). . . 1961/62 «vs 18 097 18 097 
T. С UNO m, 1961/62 ө 29 822 29822 
Nd M ВОСИТАИ 1960/61 » 16 703 16 703 
p Хоя д Леа pice 1959/60 m 13 149 13 149 
cM ys RC euge ie ume PNE МИГ 1958/59 эр S 115 e e» 
La ле» NE NOR сомеа 1957/58 5 "v. ver б B ves ` 
a a a ee ee oo 


5. Institutions and teachers, and enrolment for 1957/58 and 1958/59, are included in corresponding regular education, 


6. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1939-59 
‚__——————————————_—_—_-_—-———— 


Number of students enrolled 
Academio Universities and equivalent "Teacher education at Other education at Average Average avs de 
year degree-granting institutions ^ mon-university institutions ^ non-univeruity institutions | total emt | total population A) 
beginning 5 T S i^ (000's) (000) population 
cen er cent 

Total fede Total айс Total M 
1939 10 169 ya 601 Do 202 cur 10 6 290 174 
1940 4 s де . m 
1941 » x А D "m 
1942 D mae P a: s 
1943 P "m vs P Мр 
1944 ave 1225 VE 412 vet 28 6 885 408 
1945 X» 6 ; " . 
1946 see " ўя f 
1947 Je at a б: 
1948 39 221 2$38 bi 480 е 42 1163 580 
1949 31919 2204 617 
1950 30 927 3184 ў 815 б 
1951 30 041 4 284 З, 877 xiv 

29 977 6 529 * 543 k 37 7311 509 
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BURMA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Primary and secondary education in Burma is provided 
by both State and private agencies. Education is not yet 
compulsory though it is hoped to introduce four years of 
compulsory schooling in 1969 and ultimately to extend it 
to nine years by 1977. A clause in the Constitution of the 
Union of Burma provides that ‘no minority, religious, racial 
or linguistic, shall be discriminated against in regard to 
admission into State educational institutions, nor shall any 
religious instruction be compulsorily imposed upon it’. 

In the administration of education the powers of direc- 
tion and control are vested in the Director of Public 
Instruction who carries out the policies laid down by the 
Ministry of Education. Funds are provided by the Central 
Government out of revenue, and fees are charged in all 
private schools and in the State secondary schools. 

All subjects in State schools are taught in Burmese 
with English as a compulsory second language. In private 
schools English or the pupil’s mother tongue may be used 
‘as the language of instruction, but schools must take into 
account the fact that the examination papers at the end 
of the first and second secondary cycles must be answered 
in Burmese. 

The primary schools have four classes (standards 1 to 
4) for children of 6 to 10 years. Secondary education lasts 
over a period of five years. It is provided either in middle 
schools which offer the first three-year cycle of secondary 
education only or in high schools which offer the whole 
five-year course leading to the matriculation examination 
which gives access to the universities. Schools of technical, 
vocational and agricultural education are also available 
at secondary level. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Burma is provided in the two uni- 
versities (the University of Rangoon and a younger and 
smaller institution, the University of Mandalay), in two 
technical institutes and in a number of teacher training 
colleges. 

The University of Rangoon was incorporated in Decem- 
ber 1920 by the University of Rangoon Act with two 
constituent colleges, University College and Judson College. 
University College, which was known as Government 
College until December 1920, was an offshoot of the 
Government High School, Rangoon; and Judson College, 
known until 1918 as the American Baptist Mission College, 
was the fruit of American Baptist educational work in 
Burma dating back to 1843. Both these colleges were 
affiliated to Calcutta University before December 1920. 

In 1930, a constituent college for the teaching of medicine 
and surgery and another for the training of teachers 
were established in the university. Another constituent 
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college for the teaching of agriculture was established in 1938 
in Mandalay, thus bringing the number of constituent 
colleges prior to the outbreak of the Second World War 
to five. An intermediate college financed by the State 
and managed by the university was also opened in Man- 
dalay in 1925. These colleges were later incorporated 
into the University of Mandalay, which was established 
as a separate university in 1958. 

After the outbreak of the Second World War, teaching 
at the University of Rangoon was suspended in 1942. 
During the war some university-level instruction was 
provided and in 1945 the British military authorities 
opened emergency university classes pending the estab- 
lishment of an interim university. These were intended 
to provide instruction both for students whose studies 
had been interrupted by the war and for new students. 

An interim university was established in 1946 under 
the Ministry of Education. It lasted until 1949, when 
the University of Rangoon Act was revived and the 
university again became an autonomous institution. 

When the university was founded in 1920, the student 
population totalled 829. Within ten years it had risen 
to 1,550 and in 1940/41 it numbered 2,728. When the 
post-war interim university started in 1946 it admitted 
2,006 students, 67.3 per cent of whom were in the inter- 
mediate classes; this figure has since increased sixfold. 
This great increase in the number of students seeking 
university education may be attributed to many causes, 
important amongst them being the great increase in the 
number and variety of employment openings available 
when the country regained its independence in 1948. 

The University of Mandalay started as an intermediate 
college affiliated to Rangoon University, and originally 
taught only up to the intermediate level. In 1953 the 
college was raised to degree level by the Council of the 
University of Rangoon and became known as the Univer- 
sity College of Mandalay; in 1958 it became the University 
of Mandalay. 


Legislation 


The University of Rangoon was incorporated in December 
1920 by the University of Rangoon (1920) Act. This 
Act was subsequently amended in 1924, twice in 1939, 
twice in 1949, and again in 1951, 1953, 1955 and 1959. 
The Act has since been withdrawn by the University of 
Rangoon (Withdrawal) Act of 1962 (Act No. 3 of 1962 
of the Revolutionary Council) with effect from May 1962. 
By the terms of the new Act, the university comes under 
the direct control of the Ministry of Education. 

The Mandalay University College was made into an 
independent university in 1958, by an Act of the Burmese 
Parliament. 


BURMA 


Policy and administration 


Both universities now come directly under the Ministry 
of Education which is the over-all co-ordinating body 
for all spheres of education, primary, secondary and higher 
education, technical and vocational education, and teacher 
training. The Ministry usually forms ad hoc bodies for 
specific purposes as circumstances require, e.g., committees 
to study and report on a particular institution, etc. The 
Council of the Universities, appointed by the Government 
and comprising the Minister of Education as chairman, 
rectors of the universities, heads of the faculties of medicine, 
education and engineering, the Director of Education, 
three prominent members of the armed forces, two editors 
of the national press and an oflicer on special duty as 
secretary, formulates general policy on higher education. 

Internal administration in each university is the respon- 
sibility of the rector assisted by two registrars (for admi- 
nistrative and academic affairs), the finance officer, the 
deans of students, the deans of hostels and the heads of 
faculties, colleges, etc. 

The rector is also assisted by various committees 
appointed by the Council of the Universities. The Finance 
and Appointment Committee is the supreme administrative 
body with final powers to decide on matters of finance, 
appointments and general administration. The Senate 
governs academic affairs within the university, and other 
committees include the University Stipend Committee, 
the University Medical and Health Centre Committee, 
the University Press Committee, the University Publishing 
Committee, the University Estate Committee, the Uni- 
versity Hostel Committee, the University Sports Com- 
mittee, the University Recreation Centre Administration 
Committee and the University Discipline Committee. 


Finance 


Both universities are run by the State and are primarily 
financed by means of Government grants. They also 
charge tuition and other fees. The University of Rangoon 
receives grants from the Rangoon University Endowment 
Fund and the Corporation of Rangoon. The main heads 
of expenditure are salaries for teaching and administrative 
staff, purchase of books and equipment, maintenance of 
grounds and buildings, and maintenance of a university 
hospital and health centre. The construction of new buildings 
and purchase of major equipment are covered by special 
separate Government grants. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Rangoon has six faculties in Rangoon 
itself: arts, science, social science, education, medicine 
and engineering, as well as departments of law and forestry. 
The faculties of arts, science and social science, and the 
departments of law and forestry are under the direct 
administrative control of the Rector, whereas the faculties 
of education, medicine and engineering have their own 
administrative heads, subject to the general control of 
the Rector. The university also has two affiliated colleges, 
the College of Veterinary Science at Insein and the Defence 


Services Academy at Maymyo, and it also administers 
three intermediate colleges at Moulmein, Bassein and 
Kyaukpyu. In the academic year beginning in June 1963, 
the intermediate colleges at Moulmein and Bassein became 
full degree-granting colleges and a new medical branch 
faculty was opened at Mingaladon. 

The University of Mandalay has faculties of arts, science, 
medicine and agriculture. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to the 
universities must be at least 16 years of age, certified to 
be of good character and conduct by an authority approved 
by the Senate, and have passed the University Matricu- 
lation Examination or any other examination approved 
for the purpose by special order of the Senate. No limitation 
on numbers is generally imposed except for entry to medical 
and forestry courses where admission is determined by 
the number of places available. In addition, certain 
faculties have special educational requirements. 


Range of studies. Both universities offer similar courses 
of study, except that the University of Rangoon is a 
considerably larger institution teaching a much wider 
range of subjects. Most faculties offer a four-year course 
leading to the bachelor's degree, and the faculties of arts, 
science and social science offer five-year courses leading 
to an honours degree. A further three years’ course of 
study after the bachelor’s degree leads to the master’s 
degree. The bachelor’s degree in medicine is awarded 
after a seven-year course, and the bachelor of science 
degree in engineering, forestry and veterinary science 
after six years of study. The Department of Law offers 
a two-year course leading to the degree of bachelor of 
law but law students must already hold a first degree 
from the faculties of arts, science or social science. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is divided into 
two terms, extending from the middle of June to the 
end of September, and from the beginning of November 
to the end of March. 

Students are expected to attend all classes although 
only in faculties providing professional education are 
they expressly required to attend a minimum of 75 per 
cent of lectures being are allowed to sit examinations. 

The most usual form of instruction is the lecture supple- 
mented by tutorials and practical classes with smaller 
groups. Field work and practical training are compulsory 
in such fields as engineering, agriculture, geology, etc. 
Medical students are required to work as interns in hospitals 
during their last three years. Textbooks and reference 
works are normally prescribed by the university on the 
recommendation of the respective boards of studies. Epi- 
diascopes and screens for lantern-slide projection are 
provided in some lecture rooms. 

Students in the faculties of arts, science and social 
science are required to sit two examinations a year and 
their class work is also taken into account in deciding 
their final results. Marks are allocated as follows: out of 
100 marks in each subject students may be given a maxi- 
mum of 20 for class work, 20 for the first examination, 
40 for the final examination and 20 for the practical 
examination at the end of the session. In other faculties 
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examinations are held annually although in the medical 
faculty students may, after a six months’ interval, resit 
examinations in which they have failed. First examinations 
are generally held in the middle of September and final 
examinations in March. 


Requirements for certain awards. The subjects taken for 
several degree courses are shown below together with the 
number of hours devoted to each course. 


B.A.(HONS.) DEGREE COURSE IN BURMESE LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


Tutorial 
Subject рерна bor incen 
per year EA 

First and second years 
English composition . > 120 60 
Burmese composition . . . 60 — 
Burmese (optional) . . . . 120 60 
Tull ҮК Ss С, 120 60 
ШУ m Nvv. 120 60 
Third year 
English composition . . . — 60 
Burmese language and literature 210 60 
ЖАЛЫ ee ee ee 150 60 
Burmese history. . . . . 150 60 


Fourth year 


English composition . . . Te 0 
Burmese language and literature 480 (including assignments 
and tutorials) 


Fifth year 


480 (including assignments 


Burmese language and literature 
and tutorials) 


COURSE FOR B.SC.(HONS.) DEGREE IN PHYSICS 


Lecture hours Тео re 


Subject ue E hours 
First and second years 
English composition . . . 120 60 
Burmese composition . . . 60 — 
НЕЕ ИЕ ee 120 60 
Mathematics. . . . . . 150 30 
Chemistry, 2. one se | 120 60 
Third year | 
English composition . . . — 60 
Ph gates. е ck г 240 120 
Pure mathematics . . , . 180 60 
Applied mathematics . . . 180 60 
Fourth year 
English composition . . . — 60 
Physics MEO) 2 330 240 
Pure mathematics . . , . 180 60 
Fifth year 
Pigia oS 480 480 
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Course leading to the bachelor’s degree in law. Only students 
who already hold a first degree are admitted to law 
classes, where for two years they attend 240 lectures а 
year. The subjects studied during the first year are constitu- 
tional law, criminal law and law of evidence, personal 
law, contract law, torts, and law of equity. During the 
second year the subjects studied are legal history and 
elements of international law, insolvency and succession, 
landed property and trusts, partnership and company 
law, and law of civil procedure. 


Course leading to the bachelor's degree in medicine. 

First and second year. English composition, Burmese com- 
position, physics, chemistry, biology. 

Third year. Organic and physical chemistry, anatomy, 
physiology. 

Fourth year. Anatomy, physiology, biochemistry. 

Fifih year. Materia medica and pharmacology, bacteri- 
ology and medical zoology. 

Sixth year. Forensic medicine, hygiene and public health; 
general and systematic pathology. 

Seventh year. Medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynaecology. 


Extra-mural courses. No extra-mural courses are provided. 
Students may, however, present themselves at the exami- 
nations leading to the award of a first degree in arts and 
science as external students. The University for Adult 
Education in Rangoon caters for the needs of such 
students. 


Research 


The universities in Burma believe in the complementary 
functions of research and teaching; however, owing to 
the heavy teaching load carried by all members of the 
academic staff at present, teaching duties have taken 
precedence over research activities. It is hoped that this 
situation will soon be remedied and that both activities 
will be given equal importance. Most research work is 
carried out by members of the staff under university 
sponsorship. Some projects have also been supported by 
such outside agencies as the Ford Foundation, etc. 


Staff 


The universities are organized for teaching purposes into 
different subject departments with the professor as depart- 
ment head. Under him the teaching staff are graded as 
lecturers, assistant lecturers and tutors or demonstrators. 

Although most appointments are made by promotion, 
direct recruitment may also be resorted to when no 
suitable candidate is available on the existing staff. 
Posts of assistant lecturership grade and above are generally 
advertised. 

Appointments to the posts of tutor, demonstrator and 
above are made by the University Finance and Appoint- 
ments Committee while appointments to lower grades 
are made by the rector. Generally speaking, an employee 
may be confirmed in a permanent post after two years 
of service, and a permanent employee may retire from 
university service after twenty-five years of service Or 
at the age of 55 years. Exemptions from this rule may be 


granted in individual cases. Every permanent employee 
is entitled to a non-contributory pension at the rate of 
one-seventieth of his average salary for the last three 
years of service for every year of service, subject to a 
maximum of thirty years' service. University employees 
are not permitted to aecept either paid or unpaid outside 
employment. Leave at the rate of one month for every 
eleven months of service is granted to most senior staff, 
and junior staff are given a month's leave every two years. 
The University Teachers Association and the University 
Employees Association look after the rights of the teachers 
and other employees. 


Student life and welfare 


A student needs about 100 kyats a month to maintain 
himself at the university. This sum does not include the 
tuition fees which are quite moderate (15 kyats per month). 
An average of 250 scholarships and 690 stipends are 
awarded annually; each is worth 76 kyats a month, A 
further 575 students (about 4 per cent of all students) 
are also given free tuition. No State loans are made to 
students at present, but some loan schemes are under 
consideration by the Government. 

Students are organized into students' unions which 
are, however, temporarily suspended. All the students’ 
unions combine to form the national student body, the 
All Burma Federation of Students’ Union, affiliated to 
the International Union of Students. 

Student sporting activities are looked after by the 
university sports committees appointed by the Council 
of the Universities, and there are a number of students’ 
sports clubs and ample provision for sporting activities. 
All hostels have their own social and reading clubs, and 
there are also academic societies such as the geological 
society, geographical society, ete. The religious organi- 
zations include the Buddhist Association and the Student 
Christian Movement; societies for drama and fine arts 
cater for other extra-curricular needs. 

Over half the student population lives in hostels pro- 
vided by the universities. i angoon a university hospital 
and health centre with four full-time doctors looks after 
student health, No charges are made for these services 
and all first-year and hostel students are given an annual 
medical examination. A guidance and counselling service 
is being developed. 

Several foreign students are at present studying at the 
University of Rangoon. They are mostly on Burmese 
State scholarships and are ce special privileges where 
accommodation is concerned, 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


There are two Government technical institutes at higher 
level in Burma, one in Insein near Rangoon and one in 
Mandalay. In both cases the admission requirement is 
the secondary school leaving certificate. Both institutions 
offer three-year courses leading to a diploma in electrical, 
mechanical, civil or mining engineering. The aim of the 
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curricula at the Government technical institutes is to 
produce graduates capable of entering employment at the 
technician, sub-assistant engineering or junior management 
level. The programmes of study include technical class 
subjects, laboratory and shop work and practical experience 
in industry. 

The following is the curriculum for the course in electrical 
engineering specializing in electrical power (the figures 
in parentheses represent the number of hours spent on 
dh subject each year): 

First year (including core subjects common to all depart- 
ments). English (60); mathematics (150); science (180); 
engineering materials (30); applied mechanics (120) 
engineering drawing (180); principles of electricity and 
magnetism (30); electricity laboratory work (150). 

Second year. Mathematics (caleulus and geometry) (120); 
electro-technology (150); strength of materials (60); 
direct current machines and controls (90); electrical 
measurements and measuring instruments (60); engineer- 
ing drawing (90); thermodynamics and heat engines (60); 
electricity laboratory work (90); direct current machines 
laboratory work (90); wiring and installation laboratory 
work (90). 

Third year. Electro-technology (90); hydraulics (60); alter- 
nating current machines (150); electric wiring and 
installation (30); thermodynamics and heat engines (60) ; 
estimates (90); transmission and distribution (60); 
electricity laboratory work (180); motor and controls 
laboratory work (90); motor and appliance repair labo- 
ratory work (90). 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teacher training is provided in both the Faculty of 
Education at Rangoon University and in the independent 
teacher training colleges and institutes. These offer a 
two-year course to train staff for primary and middle 
schools and come under the direct control of the Depart- 
ment of Education. The entrance qualification for the 
Faeulty of Education is the matriculation examination, 
and for the training colleges and institutes the secondary 
school leaving certificate. 

The Faculty of Education in the University of Rangoon 
offers three different professional courses of training. The 
first is a four-year course leading to the B.A.(Ed.) degree; 
the second is a one-year course leading to a diploma in 
teaching for students who have already obtained a В.А. 
ог B.Sc., and the third is a two-year course after the 
В.А. or B.Sc. leading to the degree of B.Ed. 

‘The courses in the teacher training colleges and institutes 
include such subjects as educational theory and practice, 
handicrafts and methodology. Special training courses in 
the teaching of English, general science, agriculture, 
industrial arts, domestic science, physical education and 
art are given, and those who specialize in these subjects 
are appointed as subject е дея in State schools on 
completion of the course. 


[Text received through the Unesco National Commission, 
Secretariat of the Union of Burma, Rangoon.] 
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STATISTICS 


Source. Burma. Directorate of Education (Training and 
Planning). Research Division. Reply to Unesco question- 
naire. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand kyats) 
i ee NNNM 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Reference data 
э ; ] Motels у d! MOS 8 1137 
Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 21,527,000. 
Area: 261,789 square miles; 678,033 square kilometres. Central Goverment robe ious п ead 110 n 
Population density: 82 per square mile; 32 per square Other receipts from parents | | TAE 1093 
kilometre. А 
Gross national product (1960 estimate): 5,978 million kyats. z 
Official exchange rate (1960): 1 kyat = 0.210 U.S. dollar. B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Fiscal year begins: October. Ma юш 
Academic year begins: June. 
Total expenditure , 11773 
‘Total recurring expenditure . . 110 565 
For administration or к 
control , 4 439 
For instruction A 102 384 
Salaries to teachers and sup- 
orting professional staff . 98 658 
Other instructional expenditure 3 726 
Other recurring expenditure, 3742 
Total capital expenditure (school 
buildings, classrooms and labo- 
ratory equipment, etc.) . а 1 208 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND ТҮРЕ OF EDUCATION 
ж = Amount 1 Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure . . . 110 565 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 4 439 4.0 
Expenditure for instruction acci by leyal and type ` 
of education), . . Ss us Ter ES 102 384 92.6 
Primary education aito a Me co tae Fein te al 70 638 63.9 
Secondary eduoattun Т RM cU Lc a ts 31 743 28.1 
Generales fM Kee a ie, roto ze ТАШ (vas 30 351 21.5 
Vacation Nd расата caf. аі 2 464 0.4 
Teacher training . ХЕ 928 0.8 
Other instructional expenditure Ang e VELA 3 0.0 
Otherrecurringexpenditure . . . . . . . . . 3 742 34 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and (99: Number - 
type of Type of institution cademie | ofinsti. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Tm tutions - 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery schools, private . . Дд 1961/62 3 б 175 79 = 
Pre-primary education provided at TÌ 
primary schools, private . . 1961/62 (100) 665 259 = 
Pre-primary education provided at ^ 
middle schools, private . 1961/62 (3) 145 60 er 
Pre-primary education provided. at high 
schools, private . 1961/62 (15) " ? 560 245 ED 
Totals. a 1961/62 (121) P 1545 643 = 
» 5 CORNER 1960/61 121) s 1409 549 Sr 
» 5 $ 1959/60 119) 1359 489 = 
» 5 а 1958/59 2: roa 
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Teaching Wa Studinte enrolled 
Level and ey ES — - — — 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | „р. | Full c parttime | Part dime Full and | part-time Part-time 
education. year tutions ip == а 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . . 1961/62 11619 | 31232 9603 AE 1328898 623393 == 
Primary Vath provided at " middle 
schools, pi 1961/62 (512)| 3269 1392 xn 126 957 58 871 — 
Primary н E provided at high 
КОДА publio a ни 5 777 (171) | 1356 — 800 n 50759 23361 = 
Primary schools, private . TN 1961/62 196 nant Day Hs 26 452 e — 
Primary education provided at “middle 
schools, private, , B zie 1961/62 (187) bce = Р 23 708 m 
Primary education provided at high — 
schools, private... . . | 1961/62 (376) пзи 3 ло 45 642 SO 2. 
Томі ло. 1961/62 | 111 815 | 235 857 "11795 Y 1602416 *705 625 — 
ws а Lease 1960/61 | *11582 | 234985 211523 [yx 1601299 705625 — 
nig hub . UPS У 1959/60 | 11557 | *33 671 *10 602 э» 1520514 676 332 — 
oe елам ЭШАН 1958/59 11 157 34 514 mri bss 1 576 331 y» e — 
Sota JORDA Мда, MAA 1957/58 10 751 32 900 ty ath 1 374 056 vee — 
Secondary 
Genera ode schools, public . . . .. 1961/62 525 2541 672 TO 15612 22776 m 
AME schools, public . . . . à. 1961/62 213 5071 2032 alg 170850 58451 TY 
Middle schools, private . . . . . 1961/62 187 Ou one tee 9729 7 see 
High s schools, private , НТИ Т1 316 i жш DA 50 191 Ys bec 
gue perde ted) ores 1961/62 1361 27612 22704 ome 306988 81227 bev 
POET МР Pola ‘hy (lech to] ? 1960/61 1211 27568 32624 ra 278 208 74858 M 
ОИУУ ааа Ж НИД 1959/60 1 034 27 487 2520 m 256824 12484 nre 
gi wee pon cw үсү; 1958/59 118 6 928 wae um 256 742 ee ee 
В ГЕТ XM ж 1957/58 687 6 989 iss vis 228 023 Vas ET 
Vocational Technical high school, ps tag o E 1961/62 1 29 4 z 344 bigs 
Industrial trade schools, public . . . 1961/62 2 33 1 302 aes 
Handicraft schoo! ane FR ; 3 1961/62 1 п M, 15 ier 
Agricultural middle schools, public Ww 1961/62 2 14 et i 222 rey 
Agricultural high schools, publi СЕ? 1961/62 2 14 ФП b 162 vel 
Technical schools, private , . . . 1961/62 3 oct one d 90 aa 
Commercial schools, үне р 1961/62 36 SY 1 738 "t 
Total.. 1961/62 47 2101 2 933 vee 
ә Ue gis uo ut 1960/61 ret ae T нк эө 
а е. Кү is e 1959/60 ee "m sa "m 
^ beg б. 1958/59 1 h : 1687 
“Му n e. 1957/58 13 ү m 31 763 x 
Teacher Teacher training colleges, 
training Total . . Ae 1961/62 2 46 a's) 675 268 — 
А das I 1960/61 eos * see ДЕ = 
торенин 1959/60 ўст Ve» е ži - 
erts Eau y 1958/59 a ү 2602 n = 
"A . . . 1957/58 om wale 2418 — 
Higher University of Rangoon, public . . . 1960/61 1 "890 è 13 600 ec ane 
University of Mandalay, public . . , 1960/61 1 : kas oF san 
Technical Instituti , public 1960/61 1 2 n 
"Technical Institute, Mandalay, publie | 9 1960/61 1 es ДУ ite 
Tees зк дЫ Institute, Курсы 
К publie Pic ‚| 1960/61 1 
vacher training ins ute, angoon, 
Miho as т se | 1960/61 1 st d „М 
паа ешр Gaels э! diy 1960/61 6 5890 5*13 600 view 
„ . . aA d. e 1959/60 m m m A 
" А D 5 . 1958/59 615 12 965 
el Wt e 10 790 
+10 191 


1. Not including secondary schools providing primary education, 3. Not inclu agricultural schools. 
2. Public education only. 4. University of Rangoon only, 
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BURUNDI 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education is not compulsory in the Kingdom of Burundi. 
Most schools are managed by missionary societies and 
receive grants from the Government; a few, however, 
are run by the State. The educational system is under 
the supervision of the Ministry of Education, which 
exercises its authority through its Inspectors-General. Each 
of the missionary societies, however, has its own inspectors, 
a fact which gives rise to certain difficulties, more parti- 
cularly with regard to the control of the grants made to 
congreganist schools. 

Primary education covers a six-year period and is 
intended for children between 6 and 12 years of age. It 
leads to the primary school-leaving certificate. A transition 
class, the septième préparatoire, provides additional educa- 
tion for pupils who wish to go on to secondary schools. 
There are only a few full-range primary schools, but 
schools providing the lower grades of primary education 
are widespread throughout the country. At this level, 
Kirundi is the language of instruction, with French as a 
compulsory subject from the first year. 

The secondary school course covers six years and is 
divided into two three-year cycles, the first of which 
leads to the certificat d'études du premier cycle. The second 
cycle comprises three sections: Latin-Greek, Latin-science, 
and modern science, and leads to the certificat d'humanités. 
There are seven secondary schools, one of which is for 
girls only; four of these are congreganist schools and the 
other three are run by the State. All secondary school 
teaching is given in French. 

Technical and vocational education is provided in the 
Kamenge École Professionnelle Officielle des Métiers which 
has various specialized sections. Admission is open to 
those who have completed primary schooling, though 
for certain sections applicants must also have taken the 
course of the septiéme préparatoire. The course of study 
lasts four years. Craft schools provide two-year courses 
of training for certain trades such as dressmaking, brick- 
laying, wood-working, etc. Agricultural education is pro- 
vided at the Karuzi Agricultural School which trains 
agricultural instructors. Candidates for admission must 
be at least 16 years old and must hold the primary school- 
leaving certificate. The course lasts two years. 

Training for primary school teachers is provided in 
the intermediate-level teacher training schools which were 
founded in 1962. They provide a four-year course, the 
first three years corresponding to the first cycle of general 
secondary education, while the fourth year is devoted 
to teacher training proper. Post-secondary home economies 
schools train women primary school teachers; the course 
lasts three years. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education has only recently been provided in 
Burundi, in the Usumbura University Centre opened in 
October 1960. This institution, managed by the Society 
of Jesus, forms part of the group of educational establish- 
ments of the Collége du Saint-Esprit run by the same 
society. 

The centre has three faculties: philosophy and letters; 
political, economic and social sciences; and science. Ap- 
plicants for admission to the various faculties must hold 
a recognized certificat d’humanités. The centre does not 
yet provide full university education. The faculties of 
philosophy and arts and of political, economic and social 
sciences cover the first two years of the candidature courses 
in arts, philosophy and political science; and the faculty 
of science covers the first year of the candidature courses 
in natural sciences and medicine, chemistry, biology, 
geography, geology, and mineralogy. It also prepares 
students for the entrance examination for schools of 
engineering. 

A faculty of agronomy which existed in Astrida was 
transferred to Usumbura and plans are under way to 
combine it with the university centre to form a national 
university which would be run jointly by the Government 
and the Collége du Saint-Esprit. 

Scholarships are granted to Burundi nationals who 
wish to study, or to continue their studies, outside the 
country. In the 1962/63 academic year, nearly eighty 
Burundi students were enrolled at institutions abroad, 
either at the Lovanium University, Leopoldville, or in 
Belgium. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 2,224,000. 

Area: 10,747 square miles; 27,834 square kilometres. 

Population density: 207 per square mile; 80 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 100 R.B. francs — 2 US. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


BURUND 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61! 


—M——————M——————————————————— 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and. Academie | Number – 0 ee 
Au Туре of institution E E of kasd Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
Total . Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . . . . . 1961/62 2 246 83 — 
Kindergartens, private . . . . . 1961/62 15 TE 1 277 686 x 
ПОО PU А «зр. 1961/62 17 ore 1541 769 — 
SMM Sie а еа <<‘ 1960/61 26 : 1646 162 — 
DUET. с н е са тена ow 1959/60 23 1850 883 — 
АО Eri ЕЯ 1958/59 38 OA 3 27131 1242 — 
CURAR Cre rv Pa D C LEES 1957/58 5 UT vale А; 3 775 1 766 — 
Primary Primary schools publie . . . . . | 1961/62 18 89 11 Es 3 328 678 =h 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961/62 1232 2 166 440 ach 98485 23 999 — 
dell n teur cs We M CENE 1961/62 1250 2855 451 Sat 101813 24677 — 
NISL, oes doe 1960/61 3168 6780 1169 So 263639 80 764 — 
» 1959/60 2 942 6429 1010 ea 241675 65 824 — 
1958/59 2913 6 580 935 уа, 246149 71641 — 
Po, хүр д. ” 1957/58 2817 5 822 751 "t 237488 67331 — 
Sevondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 3 32 9 Sb 688 159 — 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961/62 4 48 13 677 109 — 
MET e a ts ШАР, 1961/62 T 80 22 A 1365 268 — 
ЭШЕК э > К.» а 1960/61 11 114 21 Sr 1718 323 265 
» 1959/60 п 108 26 252 1 602 507 196 
^ 1958/59 10 18 16 us 1535 582 243 
SV C m ЕД. # 1951/58 5 84 22 at 1262 482 330 
Vocational School for apprentices, publie . . . 1961/62 1 33 65 e — 
Trade and craft school, public . . . 1961/62 1 in xm 250 — — 
Agricultural school, public . . . . 1961/62 1 4 = EA 88 — — 
Domestic science school, public . . . 1961/62 1 3 3 de 10 10 — 
Schools for apprentices, private . . . 1961/62 7 19 1 273 — — 
Domestic science schools, private . . 1961/62 8 34 34 601 601 — 
Ge ys TESI 1961/62 19 93 38 1 287 611 — 
PL Гун, DERE 1960/61 50 206 46 Pe 2 287 1 068 — 
Sg utc V 1959/60 36 194 56 M 2184 1182 c 
XS cs apo ao Кн... 1958/59 38 196 61 CCo 2341 1032 — 
" 1957/58 30 174 47 Ba 2 008 879 — 
Teacher Teacher training school, public . . . 1961/62 1 5 — “fee 31 — — 
training Teacher training schools, private . . 1961/62 13 69 25 d 992 330 — 
ьо ЮИ 1961/62 14 74 25 хой, 1 023 330 — 
ah em é 1960/61 29 139 50 ree 2152 835 — 
m 5 1959/60 26 17 29 1854 427 — 
A К 1958/59 24 132 35 2036 507 — 
WU QVE S е e os 1957/58 26 145 49 ээч, 2062 520 — 
Higher 
University Agricultural Institute, public? Е 1961/62 1 6 — 2 214 ay Tm 
and Usumbura University Centre, private . 1961/62 1 21 1 15 329 a. EL 
equivalent anl Sod UA e NRI 1961/62 2 27 1 17 45 2 2 
(degree- ЕИ cris ONDES 1960/61 2 4 des MU 28 2 2 
granting ) E Eee 001,4. 1959/60 1 a5 TN PEN 4 — mak 
ye aT vi lanon s 1958/59 1 з M — 
OTT ui E acl LOSS. E ES 
Adult Literacy schools . . «s s + + 
Totals Circes s beth) 4 1961/62 12 and 1065 2 1065 
РЕЗИ: AMT EOD SIE 1960/61 2 x x 265 20 265 
ИСО ү dic . 1959/60 2 "Ms cub 196 53 196 
"as OQ. seda os А» |/\1950/59 4 pe a 243 172 243 
EA D MSS ry sv. 1957/58 6 wine <i ata 330 219 330 
ша 
1, Data refer to former Ruanda-Urundi from 1957-60 for pre-primary, 2. Full-time only. 
primary and secondary education and from 1957-59 for higher 3. This agricultural institute has been transferred from Astrida to 
education. Usumbura. 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1962. 
(in million R.B. francs) 


EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 


Total expenditure. . . . . .. 196.1 


Salaries to teachers and supporting pro- 
fessional в! "m Reh oar me 


(37.3) 


BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Under the Constitution of the Byelorussian S.S.R., all 
levels of education, including higher education, are free 
and Government grants are available for students attend- 
ing any institution of higher education (vysšee ucebnoe 
zavedenie, abbreviated as VUZ, plural VUZy). All citizens 
of the Republic have an anal right to education, ir- 
respective of race, nationality, sex and financial and 
social circumstances. Whereas education at present is 
universal and compulsory for the first eight years of 
schooling, it is planned that an eleven-year period of 
general secondary and polytechnical education will be- 
come compulsory for all children of school age by 1970. 

There is a growing demand on the part of young people 
and adults for educational courses which they could 
follow without interrupting their employment, and, in 
order to meet this, the Government has established a 
network of evening (shift) schools of general education 
throughout the Republic. Students who complete the 
course at a general secondary evening or correspondence 
school can continue their studies at a VUZ. At the begin- 
ning of the school year 1962/63 there were 1,577,000 pupils 
enrolled at general education schools, including schools 
for young workers and peasants, while some 180,000 
students were taking courses without interrupting their 
employment, 77,000 of whom were at higher and secondary 
specialized institutions of education. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The main categories of VUZy in the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
are universities, polytechnical institutes and specialized 


higher institutes providing education in technology, agri- 
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culture, economics, medicine, art, physical culture and 
teacher training. The system of higher education, like the 
public education system as a whole, is so constructed as to 
ensure that the instruction given is closely related to 
life and productive work, and that young people and 
adults can combine work in production with continued 
study and training in accordance with their personal 
vocation and the needs of society. 

Before the revolution, Byelorussia was one of the back- 
ward border regions of Tsarist Russia, with an illiteracy 
rate of about 80 per cent and no institutions of higher 
education. The real history of the development of higher 
education in the Republic dates from the October Socialist 
Revolution. 

The State University, named after Lenin, was founded in 
1921 and has played an important part in the development 
of higher education in Byelorussia; since its foundation, 
it has trained 20,000 specialists for posts in the national 
economy. A number of other institutions were originally 
set up within the university but later became independent; 
of these the Minsk Medical Institute and the Byelorussian 
Institute of National Economy were set up as separate 
bodies in 1930, followed by the Minsk Pedagogical Institute 
in 1933. 

Starting in 1928, technical VUZy were set up covering 
individual fields of technology such as the peat industry, 
the food industry, power production and chemical techno- 
logy; and in 1933, these were combined to form the 
Byelorussian Polytechnical Institute, which has become 
the largest VUZ in the Republic, training specialists in 
thirty-one branches of technology. 

The Gorets Agricultural Institute, which laid the founda- 
tions for higher education in agriculture in the Republic, 
was opened in 1919, and was later transformed into an 
agricultural academy; its establishment was followed by 


that of the Vitebsk Veterinary Institute and the Gomel 
Forestry Institute. The second of these institutes was 
later transferred to Minsk and, after the Second World 
War, transformed into an institute for chemical technology. 

The Byelorussian State Conservatoire was opened in 
Minsk in 1934, and provides advanced training for instru- 
mentalists, singers, conductors and musicologists. The 
Byelorussian Institute of Physical Culture was founded 
in 1937, and trains teachers of physical culture and highly 
qualified instructors for the various sports. The Byelo- 
russian Theatre and Art Institute was opened in 1954, 
to train both film and stage actors, producers, painters, 
sculptors, decorators and specialists in the applied arts. 
The Byelorussian Mechanized Agriculture Institute was 
founded in 1959; and, in 1961, another large VUZ was 
opened, the Mogilev Machine Construction Institute. 

Teacher training is provided in eight higher teacher 
training institutes, including an institute for training 
teachers of foreign languages; these pedagogical VUZy 
offer thirty different courses of study. 

At present there are twenty-five VUZy in the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., with an enrolment in the academic year 
1961/62 of 66,000 students, studying more than one 
hundred subjects, Children of factory workers and collective 
farmers made up 70 per cent of the pupils. Over 50 per 
cent of students at VUZy follow their courses without 
interrupting their employment, and a number of VUZy 
have opened branches in large undertakings and also in 
other towns in the Republie. The Byelorussian Poly- 
technical Institute, for instance, has a branch at the 
Minsk Motor Works, and its General Technical Faculty 
provides evening courses in Vitebsk. Even the Mogilev 
Machine Construction Institute, the most recently founded 
VUZ, has its own evening department. 


Legislation 


The basic document governing all the activities of VUZy 
in the Byelorussian S.S.R. is the Law on the strengthening 
of the ties of the school with life and on the further develop- 
ment of the public education system, adopted by the 
Supreme Soviet of the Republic in 1959. It defines the 
main tasks to be accomplished as bringing higher education 
into closer contact with life and production, and providing 
better practical and theoretical training for specialists. 
The VUZy were set the following objectives: to train 
highly qualified specialists who have mastered the latest 
achievements of science and technology both in the 
U.S.S.R. and abroad, have a good knowledge of working 
practices, and the ability not only to make full use of 
modern technology but also to create the technology 
of the future; to carry out scientific research contributing 
towards the solution of the tasks of Communist construc- 
tion; to train pedagogical staff; to raise the qualifications 
of specialists engaged in the various sectors of the national 
economy, cultural life and education; and to disseminate 
scientific and political knowledge among the workers. 

The law specifies the basic principles to be observed 
by VUZy in training specialists for the national economy, 
education, science and culture; it states, for example, 
that the training of engineers should be closely related 
to the needs of the national economy of the Republic, 
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and that graduates should have a thorough knowledge 
of modern technology and construction design. It stresses 
the need for the further extension of adyanced technical 
education so as to provide training for engineers in various 
fields of chemistry, machine construction, the petroleum- 
processing industry, building, and a number of other 
branches of the national economy. In training engineers, 
the combination of instruction and production practice 
is to be so organized that students carry out production 
work which helps to give them a better mastery of their 
future speciality and enables them to study the techno- 
logical process of production step by step (Article 45). 

As regards the training of agricultural specialists, the 
law states that instruction shall be provided in institutes 
organized on the basis of large State farms or big model 
teaching farms where the agricultural work is done by 
the students, and that the courses shall be organized with 
special attention to agricultural conditions in the Republic 
(Article 46). 

Where the selection of students for medical institutes 
is concerned the law stipulates that preference shall be 
given to young people who have already had practical 
working experience as junior assistants in health institu- 
tions (Article 49). 

The law lays particular stress on the further improve- 
ment of the training of teachers for general education 
schools and of specialists in economies and various other 
professions (Articles 48 and 50). 

Where the training of specialists at higher level in the 
fields of music, painting, drama and other forms of art 
is concerned, the law states that the system of instruction 
without interruption of work shall be more widely deve- 
loped, so as to give large numbers of workers the op- 
portunity of receiving this form of education and so 
facilitate the discovery of talent among the ranks of the 
people (Article 51). 

The general provisions of the law state that serious 
attention should be paid to the inculcation of scientific 
methods of acquiring knowledge, and to a creative approach 
toward the mastering of the sciences. The further develop- 
ment of university education is recognized as an essential 
element in increasing the output of specialists in the 
new departments of mathematical, biological, physical 
and chemical sciences and in intensifying the theoretical 
and practical training of students (Article 47). The law 
also recognizes the necessity for an all-round improvement 
and expansion of higher education without interruption 
of employment (through evening and correspondence 
courses), and requires the National Economie Council 
of the Republic, and the ministries and departments, in 
collaboration with the VUZy, to organize faculties and 
sections for the further training of specialist graduates in 
undertakings and organizations (Articles 43 and 53). 


Policy and administration 


External. The general administration of higher education 
in the Byelorussian S.S.R. is the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Higher, Secondary Specialized and Vocational 
Education of the Byelorussian S.S.R., which embraces 
the Directorate of the VUZy, with its specialized depart- 
ments, and the directorates and departments responsible 
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for financing the VUZy, construction and equipment, 
planning, and the posting of new graduates. The Ministry 
is responsible for directing all the educational, methodo- 
logical and scientific work of the VUZy coming under its 
jurisdiction and for financing them. 

Fifteen of the twenty-five VUZy in the Republic are 
administratively under the Ministry, while the remaining 
ten have been placed under the direction of other ministries 
and departments. For example, three medical VUZy are 
administered by the Ministry of Health, four agricultural 
VUZy by the Ministry of Agriculture, the State Conser- 
vatoire by the Ministry of Culture, ete. Within the 
ministries and departments there are special directorates 
and sections responsible for the activities of VUZy coming 
under them. 


Internal. 'The direction of all the activities of a VUZ is 
in the hands of the rector, who is appointed by the com- 
pues ministry or department. The rector is responsible 
or: ensuring that curricula, syllabuses and scientific 
research plans are adhered to; the direction of all the 
work done by both undergraduate and postgraduate 
students, and the activities of the teaching and research 
staff; the admission, graduation and expulsion of students; 
questions concerning the posting of new graduates; ap- 
proval of time-tables and internal regulations, and super- 
vision of the observance of the latter; control of the 
standards of lectures, laboratory work, production practice, 
productive work and other types of educational work; 
direction of the physical education of students, and super- 
vision of their state of health; distribution of members 
of the teaching and other staff among the various 
structural subdivisions of the VUZ; the allocation of 
funds and material resources; arrangements with under- 
takings and institutions with a view to improving the 
qualifications of supervisory workers and technical and 
engineering staff; organization of services for students 
and staff; and adoption of measures to strengthen and 
develop the material infrastructure of the VUZ. On the 
proposal of the rector, the ministry or department respon- 
sible for the VUZ appoints deputy rectors for teaching 
and research, to collaborate with him in carrying out the 
above-mentioned tasks of directing the VUZ's work. The 
ministry or department also appoints a deputy rector 
responsible for correspondence and evening courses. 
Each VUZ has a board consisting of the rector 
(chairman), the deputy rectors, the deans of faculties, the 
heads of the principal departments, and representatives 
of the teaching staff (elected for a period of three years 
by the faculty boards), and of the various student and 
staff organizations within the VUZ. The board may 
co-opt leading scientists and specialists employed in 
undertakings, institutions and organizations connected 
with the work of the particular VUZ. A VUZ board's 
functions are as follows: (a) it examines proposed curricula 
and syllabuses; (b) periodically considers reports on the 
teaching, research and educational work of the faculties, 
as well as reports on the activities of the scientific asso- 
ciations attached to the VUZ; (c) reviews the production 
practice of the students during the year, and makes recom- 
mendations for its improvement; (d) examines plans for 
teaching and research, and for raising the qualifications 
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of the professorial and other teaching staff; (e) considers 
questions relating to the preparation and publication of 
textbooks, manuals, ete.; (f) conducts the competitive 
examinations for professorial and other teaching posts 
and the election of faculty deans; (g) considers questions 
relating to applications for the academic titles of pro- 
fessor, docent, and assistant, awards the academic title 
of assistant, and proposes candidates for the academic 
titles of professor and docent; (h) recommends candidates 
for appointment to posts as junior or senior research 
assistants from among the teachers working for the degree 
of kandidat nauk (candidate of science) and examines their 
research reports once a year; (i) recommends candidates 
for enrolment in the one-year postgraduate course (aspi- 
rantura); (j) recommends candidates who have graduated 
from the VUZ for admission to postgraduate courses and, 
in cases where the VUZ is not divided into faculties or 
where there is no faculty board, approves postgraduate 
students’ individual work-plans and the subjects for theses 
for the kandidat nauk degree; (k) recommends candidates 
for grants; (1) hears reports from deans of faculties con- 
cerning liaison with ex-students including graduates and 
devises ways of further improving the training of specialists; 
(m) works out measures for promoting students’ physical 
education and improving their health; (n) indicates steps 
to be taken to perfect safety techniques for students and 
workers at the VUZ; (o) examines annual and long-term 
development plans and reports on the financial and admi- 
nistrative activities of the VUZ; (p) discusses proposals 
for improving the qualifications of VUZ-trained specialists 
in accordance with the VUZ's particular field; and (q) 
considers other questions connected with the VUZ's 
activities. 

Each faculty is directed by a dean, who is chosen by 
the faculty board by secret ballot from among the pro- 
fessors and the more experienced assistant professors 
(docenty). He is elected for a period of three years, and is 
directly responsible for studies and for educational and 
research work in his faculty. He sees that curricula and 
syllabuses are followed; directs the students’ production 
work and production practice; draws up faculty time- 
tables and sees that they are adhered to; keeps records 
of the students’ results; directs postgraduate studies; 
and takes measures to improve the qualifications of the 
teaching staff. He has the right to transfer students from 
one course to another, to give or refuse students permission 
to sit for State examinations or defend their diploma 
thesis, and to nominate students for grants. In the case 
of faculties with a large number of students, the dean may 
be seconded by an assistant dean appointed by the rector. 
He is also assisted by a faculty board, which consists of 
the dean (as chairman) and his assistant, by the heads of 
departments, and by representatives of the various faculty 
organizations. 3 

À faculty board's functions are as follows: (a) it examines 
proposed curricula and syllabuses; (b) examines reports 
on the methodological and research work of the depart- 
ments; (c) discusses plans for research, for ideological 
education and for raising the qualifications of the faculty's 
teaching staff; (d) reviews the production practice of the 
faculty students; (e) discusses the dean's reports on the 
methodological research and educational work done m 


the faculty; (f) nominates the dean, and conducts the com- 
petitive examinations for filling professorial and other 
teaching posts; (g) considers applications for the academic 
titles of professor, docent and assistant; (h) considers appli- 
cations from members of the teaching staff who are working 
for the degree of kandidat nauk and preparing their doctoral 
thesis for release from their teaching duties and transfer to 
rescarch posts offering them better facilities for completing 
their theses; (i) decides which VUZ graduates should be 
enrolled in the regular postgraduate course (aspirantura) 
and which in the special one-year course; (j) approves 
postgraduate students’ individual work-plans and each 
year examines their fitness to proceed; (k) elects repre- 
sentatives for the VUZ board by open ballot from among 
members of the faculty teaching staff; (1) considers the 
standard of students’ research work and ways of improving 
it; (m) examines the departments’ reports concerning 
liaison with ex-students and alumni and devises ways of 
further improving the training of specialists; and (n) consi- 
ders draft plans for raising the qualifications of VUZ-trained 
specialists in accordance with the faculty’s particular field. 


Finance 


The VUZy are financed from the State budget of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., the main items of expenditure being 
the salaries of the teaching, technical and auxiliary staff, 
students’ grants, construction and the purchase of equip- 
ment. Budgetary provision is also made for expenditure 
on research work and on study tours undertaken by 
research workers, for the maintenance and repair of 
buildings and equipment, and for various kinds of public 
cultural services. 

In addition to the State budget, the VUZy receive extra- 
budgetary funds from undertakings and institutions for 
which they carry out research work of various kinds under 
contract, as well as from the proceeds of goods turned out 
by teaching and production workshops, teaching and 
experimental farms, ete. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The V. I. Lenin Byelorussian State University comprises 
faculties, faculty departments, kafedry (Chairs), research 
laboratories, libraries with reading-rooms, a computer 
centre and other organizational subdivisions. 

The faculty is the educational, research and administra- 
tive subdivision of the university. It trains undergraduate 
and postgraduate students in an individual subject or 
group of related subjects, provides further training for 
supervisory, engineering or technical staff employed in 
the corresponding branches of the national economy and 
cultural life, directs the scientific work of the kafedry and 
is the co-ordinating body for the kafedry and laboratories 
concerned. Departments are set up in faculties in which 
there are a large number of students working at several 
different specialities. 

The Chair (kafedra) is the main pedagogical subdivision 
of a faculty. It carries out teaching, methodological and 
research work in individual disciplines or a group of related 
disciplines, conducts general educational work among the 
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students, and makes provision for the training of teaching 
staff and the improvement of their qualifications. 


Admission of students. The admission requirement for 
universities and other institutions of higher education is 
completion of secondary education. The age-limit for the 
admission of full-time students is 35, but there is no 
limit for correspondence and evening students. Candidates 
sit an entrance examination and are selected on a compe- 
titive basis, preference being given to those who have 
had at least two years’ experience of practical work or 
who have served in the Soviet army or navy. In the case 
of certain university courses such as journalism, law and 
philosophy, only students who have done at least two 
years’ practical work are granted admission. 

Candidates for admission to an institution of higher 
education sit for an entrance examination (set by the 
examination board) in Byelorussian or Russian language 
and literature, one foreign language (taken by all students), 
and in subjects connected with the selected course. The 
syllabuses for the entrance examinations are the same 
as those for the general secondary school. An admission 
board under the chairmanship of the rector considers and 
decides on all questions connected with the admission of 
school leavers. 

The number of students to be admitted to the institutions 
of higher education each year is determined by the enrol- 
ment plan, which is approved by the Byelorussian Ministry 
of Higher, Specialized Secondary and Vocational Education 
in agreement with the Byelorussian State Planning Com- 
mission and is based on the number of university-trained 
specialists required for the national economy and cultural 
life of the Republic. 


Range of studies. The duration of a university course is five 
to five-and-a-half years, depending on the specialization 
chosen. Courses in the humanities (languages and literature, 
history, journalism and law) last five years. Students who 
successfully complete their courses in these subjects are 
awarded a diploma specifying the qualification obtained 
at the university, e.g., philologist, teacher of Byelorussian 
language and literature, journalist, historian, teacher of 
history and the Constitution, ete. 

The length of mathematics and natural science courses 
depends on the particular qualifications acquired by the 
student during his course. For example, to obtain the 
qualification mathematician, mathematics teacher or 
physicist, physics teacher, etc., he must have completed 
a five-year course. In addition to his main subject (mathe- 
maties, physics, etc.) he may, during his university course, 
also obtain a qualification in a narrower field of specia- 
lization (e.g., computer mathematics for a student who has 
completed a mathematics course, or the physics of solid 
bodies for a student who has completed a physics course). 
In such cases, the course lasts five and a half years and the 
field of specialization as well as the main subject is recorded 
on the diploma. 

Depending on the course taken, students have an average 
of between 4,000 and 4,500 hours of classes during the five 
years. The amount of time spent at lectures varies, but 
about half of this time may be taken up with lectures on 
general theoretical subjects and social sciences, and the 
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rest with practical work, laboratory work and seminars. 
Practical instruction in production work in the special 
field, followed by a period of production practice takes 
from thirty-two to sixty-five weeks, depending on the 
specialization. Part of the practical work is carried out in 
conjunction with the departments providing evening 
courses, the students engaged in production work also 
attending university classes in the evening. A character- 
istic feature of university teaching is the wide range of 
special courses from which the student may choose, and 
which introduce him to narrowly specialized aspects of his 
subject, deepen his knowledge, and acquaint him with the 
latest developments in science. Up to five hundred hours 
may be spent on these special courses. 

There are also optional courses for students wishing to 
obtain a better knowledge of a particular aspect of their 
future specialization; these courses are arranged by the 
kafedry responsible for special disciplines and are approved 
annually by the university board. 

Students who wish to take up university teaching or 
research work must enrol in the aspirantura (postgraduate 
course), which may be taken either with or without inter- 
ruption of employment. Full-time students must not be 
over 35, but evening and correspondence students may be 
admitted up to the age of 45, the duration of the course 
being three years and four years respectively. In addition, 
there is a one-year aspirantura for students who have 
already prepared the greater part of their thesis. Admission 
to the aspirantura is open to students who have completed 
their VUZ course, have had not less than two years’ 
subsequent practical experience in their special field, and 
have shown an aptitude for scientific work. In addition, 
Kr graduates, especially those working in theoretical 

elds, may be admitted to the aspirantura immediately on 
completion of their diploma course on the special recom- 
mendation of their VUZ board. Students who wish to 
enrol in a postgraduate course must sit for entrance 
examinations in a number of disciplines and submit a 
paper or essay on their special subject. 

ostgraduate students work, under the guidance of 
directors of studies who are specially assigned by the rector 
from among the professors and doctors of science, to an 
individual plan approved by the university board. During 
their course, they are required to acquire a mastery of 
their special field and of research and teaching methods, 
to pass examinations covering the kandidatskij minimum, 
success in which is required before they may present their 
kandidat thesis, to carry out a research project within 
the time specified in their individual plan, to submit the 
results to the university board and to publish them. 
When the research project has been completed and put 
into proper form and published, the student presents and 
defends it as his kandidat thesis. 

The one-year aspirantura is intended for junior grade 
teaching staff in the university who have completed a 
period of scientific or teaching work, and passed all the 
kandidatskij minimum examinations. They must also have 
carried out research work on a selected theme to a standard 
sufficient to enable them to prepare and defend, on the basis 
of that work, a kandidat thesis during their year in the 
aspirantura course, and also have published articles or 
monographs on that theme. 
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The university also provides courses leading to the 
higher degree of doctor of science (doktor nauk). Holders 
of kandidat degrees who have distinguished themselves in 
scientifie work are released from their teaching duties in 
order to complete their doctoral theses; they devote 
themselves exclusively to scientific work for a period of 
two years. The doctoral theses are published, and then 
submitted and defended. Kandidat and doctoral theses 
are defended at an open meeting of the university board, 
but the decision on conferring the degrees is taken by 
secret ballot in which only members of the board may vote. 

In conferring kandidat degrees, the board proceeds from 
the principle that the theses should contain new scientific 
and practical conclusions and recommendations, and 
should show that the persons presenting themselves are 
capable of undertaking independent scientific research and 
have a thorough knowledge of the theory of their subjects 
and special knowledge of their thesis material. Doctoral 
theses must represent an original piece of research involving 
the theoretical summation and solution of a major scientific 
problem, and make a substantial contribution to scholarly 
work. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year in most VUZy 
begins on 1 September and lasts till the beginning of July, 
when students have from seven to eight weeks’ summer 
holiday; it is divided into two semesters, running from 
1 September to the end of January, and from 7 February 
to the beginning of July, with two weeks’ holiday in 
between. The organization of the academic year differs 
slightly in the case of the biology and geography faculties, 
which have a considerable amount of summer field work 
(some of which takes up part of the summer holidays). 
Attendance at classes is compulsory, except in the case of 
optional subjects. 

Instruction is given mainly in the form of lectures, 
laboratory work, practical work and seminars, instruction 
in production work, production practice, course and 
diploma projects and consultations. Considerable attention 
is also paid to the organization of independent work by 
students. 

University students are provided with textbooks free 
of charge. The languages of instruction are Byelorussian 
and Russian. Audio-visual aids are widely used, all the 
institutions being equipped with cinemas for showing 
special educational ^ ge tape recorders, etc. (the latter 
mainly for use in the teaching of foreign languages). 

University students sit for special examinations (zaéety) 
twice a year, at the end of each semester, as laid down in 
the curriculum. In addition, there are between two and 
five examinations and up to six assessment tests each 
semester; the examinations cover theoretical courses ОГ 
sections of them constituting an independent whole, and 
are usually conducted by the professor or docent takin; 
the course while the assessment tests cover the practic: 
sections of theoretical courses, laboratory and seminar 
work, and short courses of a descriptive or exclusively 
practical nature. During his course a student must prepare 
two or three independent projects (the number depends on 
his specialization) in the subjects in which he is majoring: 
The results of each examination session and the student 5 
mark for projects and for production practice are entere 
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in his record book, At the end of their final year, the students 
defend their diploma thesis or sit for State examinations, 
as they choose (the subjects in which State examinations 
may be taken are listed in the curriculum). The diploma 
theses are defended and the State examinations taken at 
an open session of the State Examination Board, which 
is appointed annually by the Byelorussian Ministry of 
Higher, Secondary Specialized and Vocational Education. 


Requirements for certain awards 


A degree in a modern language. Students taking the course 
in Byelorussian language and literature and Russian 
language and literature have 4,058 hours of lectures 
(54 per cent) and practical work (46 per cent) during their 
course, as well as thirty-four weeks’ production and 
teaching practice. Those who have not already done two 
years’ production work begin production practice in the 
first year of their course, combining it with their studies 
during the first two semesters by taking evening or corres- 
pondence courses; those who have already done two years’ 
production work study full-time. 

The course of study in the first year includes modern 
Byelorussian, Russian, a foreign language, folklore, etc., 
and during the second and third years students continue 
with these subjects. They also attend lectures on political 
economy, philosophy, history of the Byelorussian language 
and history of Byelorussian and Russian literature, and 
take courses in logic, psychology, Latin, Old Slavonic, 
Byelorussian and Russian dialectology, history of the 
Russian language, stylistics of the Byelorussian language, 
elements of literary criticism, foreign literature, a foreign 
language, and pedagogics. In addition, from the second 
year on, they must take a certain number of special courses. 
Physical education is also compulsory. During the second 
and third years, they complete two projects, one on 
language and one on literature (Byelorussian or Russian). 
A student taking two or three subjects has thirty-two hours 
of classes a week. The fourth year includes twenty weeks 
of teaching practice, during part of which the student 
attends evening courses at the university for sixteen hours 
a week. At this stage students take fewer subjects, and 
only six new ones are introduced before the end of the 
course—methods of teaching Byelorussian and Russian 
language and literature, stylistics of the Russian language, 
theory of literature, and history of the literature of the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. During this period the student 
completes his last project on one of the special subjects. 
The final semester of the fifth year is devoted entirely 
to the preparation of the diploma thesis or to preparing 
for the State examinations in Byelorussian and Russian 
language, Byelorussian and Russian literature, methods 
of teaching languages and literature, and certain other 
subjects. 


A degree in physics. The length of the course in a subject 
such as physics depends on the qualification the student 
wishes to obtain. After the third year, students are placed 
in different ‘streams’, and the length of the rest of their 
course varies according to the specialization. A character- 
istic feature of the physics course is the large amount 
of time devoted to laboratory and practical work—60 


per cent of the total number of class hours. During the 
first three and a half years the students do thirty-two 
hours of full-time study a week, taking, in addition to 
their special subjects, social sciences and a foreign language. 
The total number of examinations for this course is 
somewhat smaller than for the humanities, but there are 
more assessment tests. Students take twenty-nine examina- 
tions and forty-two assessment tests during their course. 
The second semester of the fourth year and the first semester 
of the fifth are devoted to teaching and production practice, 
for a period of thirty-eight weeks in all. During this time 
the students continue their studies at the university in 
the evening for eleven to twelve hours a week, concen- 
trating on narrowly specialized subjects and on optional 
subjects. The last semester is devoted to the preparation 
of the diploma thesis or to preparation for the State 
examinations which cover philosophy, physics, and teach- 
ing methods in physics. 


Extra-mural courses. Any citizen may obtain a higher 
education award without interrupting his employment by 
taking correspondence or evening courses at a university 
or other institution of higher education. This form of 
instruction is designed for people who have had a secondary 
education and wish to improve their qualifications. Corres- 
pondence students continue their employment but attend 
the university or VUZ for intensive laboratory classes and 
examination sessions, and also at other times, if they so 
desire. Other students combine their work in undertakings, 
institutions or organizations with attendance at either 
evening or part-time day classes, depending on what shift 
they are working on. 

Both forms of instruction require students to do a great 
deal of independent work since they are ig ae to reach 
the same standard as full-time students. Correspondence 
and evening courses last a year longer than day courses, 
but do not exceed six years. Correspondence students spend 
forty to fifty days at the university twice a year, in winter 
and in summer, when they attend lectures and carry out 
laboratory and other forms of practical work. During these 
periods they take examinations and assessment tests. 

In the intervals between the sessions at the university, 
the students work on their own and also write test papers 
which are reviewed by the university teachers and returned 
to them with comments and advice. Correspondence 
students may consult their teachers at any time, either 
orally or in writing, and the university provides them 
with syllabuses and annotated exercises. Conditions for 
taking examinations and obtaining the final degree are 
the same as for day students. Both correspondence and 
evening students enjoy a number of privileges, such as 
extra paid leave. First- and second-year evening students, 
for example, have twenty days’ special study leave each 
year and correspondence students thirty days. Students 
in the senior years have thirty or forty days. In addition, 
an extra thirty days is granted at the time of the State 
examinations, or four months if the students are preparing 
to defend their diploma thesis. Senior evening or corres- 
pondence students may be granted extra unpaid leave by 
the director of their place of employment in addition to 
the usual paid leave. Successful students receive the 
standard diploma, specifying the qualification obtained. 
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The universities also provide four-year correspondence 
courses for postgraduate students. Those students who 
successfully complete their personal work-plan receive 
thirty days’ extra paid leave a year, and the directors 
of the places of employment may, if requested, allow them 
one free day a week on half pay while they are working 
for their postgraduate degree. The courses are the same as 
for full-time postgraduate students. 


Research 


Conducting research is as much the duty of the academic 
staff as teaching, especially in the case of holders of 
academic degrees and titles. Half of the university 
teachers’ working day of six hours is devoted to research 
and improvement of teaching methods. Research in a 
university or VUZ includes work on theoretical and 
practical problems related to the national economy and 
social development, the preparation of textbooks and 
teaching aids, and the undertaking of methodological 
studies. Teachers conducting research have the use of 
laboratories and equipment with competent staff to 
assist them. 

Research work is organized by the kafedry which have 
their own study rooms and laboratories. There are special 
laboratories for investigating major problems, in which 
joint research is carried out by scientists specializing in 
allied or related fields. Research is organized in accordance 
with a plan which goes before the university board, and 
is financed from the State budget and from funds received 
by the university from outside organizations for the 
execution of particular projects. 


Staff 


The teaching staff of a university or VUZ have the following 
academic titles: head of department, professor, docent, 
assistant. The head of a department is chosen from among 
persons holding the academic title of professor or a doctor's 
degree, and the more experienced docents may also be 
appointed to head a department. The academic title of 
professor is awarded to teachers who hold a doctor's 
degree, have published scientific works and conduct the 
major part of teaching or research work at the university 
or VUZ. One of the professor's responsibilities is the 
training of teaching staff. The academic title of docent is 
awarded to teachers who hold a kandidat degree, have 
published scientific papers and conduct teaching and 
research under the professor's direction. In individual 
cases, highly qualified specialists who have no academic 
degree but who have had a higher education and extensive 
practical experience may join the teaching staff and be 
given the title of docent or professor. The title of assistant 
is awarded to persons who have had a higher education, 
are qualified to undertake teaching or research, and are 
in fact conducting such work under the direction of a 
docent or professor. The holders of the academic title of 
assistant may be appointed to posts as 'teacher', and 
persons with a kandidat degree but without the academic 
title of docent are eligible for appointment to the post of 
‘senior teacher’. Some universities have the post of con- 
sultant professor, which is filled by professors or doctors of 
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science who have reached retiring age but continue to 
direct the training of postgraduate students. 

Members of the professorial and teaching staff are 
appointed for a period of five years. At the end of each 
five-year period the university board elects teachers for 
the next period by secret ballot. If no appointment is 
made, the posts are declared vacant and are filled on a 
competitive basis. 

Highly qualified specialists working at a university, and 
holding academic titles and degrees, may double as teachers 
or research workers at other VUZy or research institutions, 
Teaching staff are expected to conduct research into 
methods of teaching in their special fields. Research findings 
are published in a number of special journals, and also 
in Uéenye zapiski (Academic Notes), the editorial board 
of which is composed of university teachers. 

Any university teacher who has obtained an academic 
degree and title in accordance with the specified procedure 
can advance in the service and hold various administrative 
and other posts. Teachers are at liberty to apply for posts 
in other VUZy should they wish to do so. All university 
teachers are entitled to pensions under the pension scheme 
applicable to all citizens of the Byelorussian S.S.R. Profes- 
sors and doctors of science who have reached pensionable 
age may, while receiving the pension, continue to work 
at the university or VUZ as consultant professors. Teaching 
staff have two months’ paid leave (forty-eight working 
days) a year. 

University teachers belong to the Educational Univer- 
sity and Scientific Workers’ Union, which has branches in 
every VUZ. 


Student life and welfare 


Tuition at universities and at other VUZy throughout the 
Republic is free. The Government provides students with 
all they need in order to obtain a higher education; they 
have the use of study rooms, laboratories with modern 
equipment, libraries, reading-rooms, sports equipment, 
etc., free of charge. Hostel accommodation and various 
communal services are also provided at a rate not exceeding 
3 to 5 per cent of the State grant received by students 
(the amount of which depends on the nature of the VUZ 
and of the course taken). Students in the senior years 
receive larger grants, and those whose examination results 
are consistently excellent receive an additional 25 per cent. 
Students who have been assigned to courses at a university 
by industrial undertakings or by collective or State farms 
receive 15 per cent more than the normal grant. Grants 
are awarded every semester by special grant commissions, 
which consist of representatives of student bodies and are 
presided over by the dean of the faculty. When engaged in 
production practice, the students are paid by the under- 
takings or institutions in which they are working, the rate 
of pay usually being in excess of the normal grant. Students 
who have given evidence of outstanding ability in both 
their studies and in research may be awarded ‘Lenin 
grants. м 
Like all workers in Byelorussia, students at universities 
and institutes belong to voluntary trade union organi- 
zations. The largest youth organization is the Young 
Communist League. The league and the student trade 


union organizations have representatives on the faculty 
and the university boards; in this way the students’ 
interests are discussed by the administrative bodies of 
the university or institute. There has been a considerable 
development, especially in recent years, of student scientific 
and technological societies, operating at universities and 
other VUZy under the direction of councils elected by 
the students. Their object is to develop creativeness and 
initiative in research work among the students, and to 
discover individual abilities and talents. The student 
organizations run the student hostels, organize various 
kinds of cultural activites and debates, raise questions 
with the faculty and university authorities concerning the 
organization of studies and student life, and themselves 
take part in resolving them. There are also student clubs 
for sports, art, ete., which arrange leisure-time activities 
and direct the work of amateur art groups and sports 
sections run by committees elected by the students. All 
students must take part in physical culture, provided 
their state of health permits; they are grouped according 
to their standard of physical development and sports 
training, and for two years take a compulsory physical 
training course which includes light athletics, skiing 
gymnastics and games. Senior students engage in whichever 
sport interests them most. Physical education teachers 
and sports coaches are grouped in a special physical 
education department and are members of the university 
staff. The students’ sports clubs organize annual contests 
in the various sports between the different years and 
faculties and also between the different institutions. 

All VUZy have their own hostels to accommodate 
students throughout their courses and questions con- 
cerning hostel accommodation are dealt with by the hostel 
council, which is elected by the students themselves. 

University students receive all medical services free of 
charge, as do all citizens of the Byelorussian S.S.R. Students 
are looked after at the university medical centre or at 
district polyelinics at their place of residence, In the event 
of illness, treatment is given at the polyclinics or at spe- 
cialized hospitals. The students continue to receive their 
grants during their illness, and if necessary may be granted 
up to one year’s leave from studies on the doctor's 
recommendation. 

In summer, students can obtain warrants from their 
trade union for accommodation at a sanatorium or rest 
home; in most cases the union pays all or part of their 
costs, In addition, the universities have their own summer 
sports and health camps, which are also maintained by 
the trade unions. 

Foreign students attending a university have the same 
rights and responsibilities as Soviet students. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The difference between universities and the other insti- 
tutions which provide higher professional and technical 
training lies not in the structure of the VUZ itself nor in 
the principles underlying the organization of the teaching 
process, but in the greater degree of specialization character- 
istic of the second type of institution. This is owing to 
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the limited choice of disciplines, the greater emphasis 
placed on laboratory and practical work, and the fact 
that students carry out their production practice in the 
sort of institution in which they will ultimately work 
(factory, collective farm, clinic, theatre, and so on). The 
duration of courses at the various types of VUZ ranges 
from four years (e.g. physical culture institute) to six 
(c.g medical institute). 

Students at all VUZy have to take a group of social 
sciences and a foreign language, and physical education. 
Before starting on the study of their special sub; 
they attend courses in general science and other subjects 
providing the general basis for their professional training. 
For example, students attending technical VUZy study 
physics, mathematics and chemistry; students at economic 
VUZy study social sciences and economic history; and 
students at medical, agricultural and physical culture 
VUZy study general biology and chemistry (with differing 
fer ar according to the type of VUZ). 

tudents who successfully complete their VUZ course 
receive a certificate or diploma. Those who complete the 
course at a technical VUZ, for example, receive a certificate 
stating that they are trained engineers and indicating 
their special field. of study. Economic VUZy issue certi 
ficates for economists (with an indication of the special 
field of study), and agricultural VUZy issue the certificate 
of qualified agronomist, or of engineer (for those who 
have completed the course in agricultural engineering). 


Requirements for certain awards. One of the many courses 
provided by the Byelorussian Polytechnical Institute is 
a specialized engineering course on sla electrical equipment 
of industrial undertakings and towns, and students com- 
pleting it receive the diploma of electrical engineer. The 
course take five-and-a-half years for those who have not 
had two years’ practical experience in the special field 
or in a related field (first group), and four years and ten 
months for those who have (second group). 

After completing a month's theoretical studies, students 
in the first group do three semesters of combined study 
and production work at industrial undertakings, where 
they obtain a qualification as skilled workers. During 
this period they work at the institute in the evenings 
for twelve hours a week studying higher mathematics, 
descriptive geometry, technical drawing and eneral che- 
mistry, and also begin the study of physics a theoretical 
mechanics, as well as a number of social seience subjects 
and a foreign language. 

Students in the second group work full-time at the 
institute, and during the first semester study the same 
subjects as those in the first group and to the same standard 
as that reached by the latter in their three semesters of 
combined study and production work. When the first- 
group students enter their fourth semester and second- 
group students their second semester, the two groups 
continue their studies together, and during the next three 
semesters complete their studies of general theoretical and 
engineering subjects which include resistance of materials, 
the technology of metals, the theory of machinery, and 
of electrical engineering. 

They then spend four semesters studying special sub- 
jects which will give them expert knowledge of a particular 
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field, and also familiarize themselves with industrial eco- 
nomics, factory organization and planning, new materials 
used in engineering, the use of atomic energy in the 
national economy, computers and programming, and the 
basic principles of safety techniques. During this period 
they complete the greater part of their required projects 
and papers. From the eighth semester onwards (from the 
sixth semester in the case of the second group), they are 
divided into two streams, one of which specializes in the 
electrical equipment of industrial undertakings and the 
other in the electrical equipment of districts and towns. 

On completing their theoretical studies, they carry out 
a prolonged period of pre-diploma practice (twenty-two 
weeks in the case of the first stream and forty weeks in 
the case of the second). During this time they occupy 
paid posts as middle-grade technical and engineering staff, 
and simultaneously collect material for their diploma 
thesis which they are given sixteen weeks to prepare. 

There are 4,986 class hours in the whole course, 2,436 
of which are devoted to lectures and the rest to practical 
work, laboratory work and seminars. Students sit for 
forty-four examinations and forty-six assessment tests, 
complete five projects and prepare one paper. After success- 
fully defending their thesis, they receive a diploma certify- 
ing that they have completed the course at the institute 
and are qualified engineers. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The pedagogical VUZy devote a large number of hours 
to the study of professional education subjects and 
methods of teaching individual subjects, as well as to 
teaching practice which all students begin in their first 
ear, 

7 The course for teachers for secondary schools prepares 
them to teach two subjects at that level (biology and 
chemistry, geography and biology, mathematics and draw- 
ing, etc.). The period of instruction lasts five years, or 
four years in certain subjects (theory and methods of 
primary school teaching, pre-primary education). Students 
completing the course receive a certificate stating that 
they are qualified teachers and indicating the school 
subjects they are entitled to teach. 


Requirements for certain awards. Students who follow the 
five-year chemistry and biology course at a pedagogical 
institute devote more time to practical and laboratory 
work than to lectures; they also do practical field work 
and receive practical training in the basic principles of 
agriculture, chemical technology and methods of teaching 
biology. During the course they attend classes for a total 
of 4,476 hours, 1,844 of which are devoted to lectures 
and 2,632 to practical and laboratory work. Field practice 
occupies nineteen weeks, teaching practice twenty-eight 
weeks, and practical work on the basic principles of 
agriculture, chemical technology and methods of teaching 
biology twelve weeks. 

The cycle of biology subjects (including botany, zoology, 
histology and embryology, plant physiology and micro- 
biology, human anatomy, human and animal physiology, 
Darwinism, phytogeography and zoogeography) covers 
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1,134 hours, and the chemistry cycle (including inorganic 
chemistry, analytical chemistry, organic chemistry and 
biochemistry, organic synthesis, fandamentals of physical 
and colloid chemistry and chemical technology), 890 hours, 

Great importance is also attached to such subjects as 
education, psychology, history of education, school hygiene, 
and methods of teaching individual subjects. The rest 
of the students’ time is spent in studying social science 
and general educational subjects and in special classes 
and seminars which they choose themselves according to 
their personal interests. 

In the summer, students in the first three years carry 
out field practice in the various branches of botany, 
zoology, geology and plant physiology. From the second 
semester on, they visit schools for four to six hours a 
week, and familiarize themselves with the general running 
of a school and the work of the class director and the 
teacher; this period of practical observation lasts for seven. 
semesters, 

The fourth and fifth years are devoted to the study of 
methods of teaching individual subjects, the more advanced 
study of a number of branches of biology and chemistry, 
and active teaching practice, to which eight weeks are 
devoted in the eighth semester and twelve weeks in the 
tenth. During these periods students give | 
the guidance of the teaching methods specialist, and for 
a certain time they replace the teacher entirely. They 
then sit for the State examinations in chemistry, botany 
or zoology (whichever they choose), education, teaching 
methods, and certain other subjects. During their course, 
students sit for thirty-five examinations and forty-three 
assessment tests, and write three theses. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


All forms of education will be still further developed in 
line with the execution of the programme for communist 
construction, and provision made for all who wish to obtain 
a higher education. With the support of industrial under- 
takings, trade unions and other public organizations, the 
Byelorussian network of higher and secondary specialized 
institutions of education (especially evening and corres- 
pondence courses, agricultural institutes, workshops, ete.), 
is to be expanded, and substantial increases in student 
enrolment are in prospect. 

A number of problems arise in connexion with the task 
of further improving the higher education system in Byelo- 
russia and strengthening the ties between higher education 
and life. The increasing demands of industry, agriculture 
and cultural activities in the Republic make it necessary 
not only to increase the scale of higher education, establis 
new VUZy, and train specialists in new professions, but 
also to perfect the present training system and raise the 
VUZy’s standards of work. и 

The great potentialities offered by the evening and 
correspondence courses call for sustained efforts to fim 
new and effective forms and methods of teaching, includ- 
ing the adoption of new technical aids. The problems. of 
organizing the various types of students’ production 
practice also call for new solutions. 

All these questions are being carefully considered by 


the competent ministries and VUZy in the Republic. 1. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in Cambodia is free at all levels, Responsibility 
for its administration is vested in the Ministry of National 
Education, Primary schools come under the Directorate 
of Primary Education, Secondary schools are administered 
by two separate directorates assisted by two technical 
councils: the Directorate of Secondary and Higher Edu- 
cation, which is also responsible for teacher training; 
and the Directorate of Vocational and Technical Education. 
Certain specialized technical schools come directly under 
the Ministry of Public Works and the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Primary education is compulsory and is organized in 
two cycles each of three years, leading to the certificat 
d'études. primaires. complémentaires, The first cycle may 
also be provided in the École de Pagode Rénovée, a lower 
prim. school attached to a pagoda and staffed by 

uddhist monks. At the end of the full primary 
pupils may sit a competitive examination for entrance to a 
secondary school. 

Secondary education i» provided in the lycée, which 
offers seven years of studies divided into two cycles and 
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STATISTICS 


Nore. Educational statistics are included with those of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 8,270,000. 

Area: 80,154 square miles; 207,600 square kilometres, 

Population density: 103 per square mile; 40 per square 
metre. 
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In addition, there are similar facilities available in 
private institutions which follow the same school pattern, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Cambodia i» provided in the Faculty 
of Law, the Faculty of Letters, the Faculty of Science, 
the Faculty of Medicine, the Institut National Pédago- 

que, the École Nationale de Commerce and the École 
Royale d'Administration. Since the beginnin of 1962 
the first five institutions have constituted the Royal 
Khmer University. 

‘The first institution to offer studies at higher level in 
Cambodia was the Faculty of Law established in 1949 
as the National Institute al, Political and Economic 
Studies. The Faculty of Medicine was originally estab- 
lished as a school for health technicians in 1946; in 1953 
it was officially constituted as the Faculté Royale de 
Médecine de Cambodge and since 1955 it has offered a 
full medical course leading to the degree of doctor of 
medicine, The École Royale d'Administration was created 
in 1956, the Faculty of Science in 1959, and the Faculty 
of Letters in 1960, The Institut National Péd que 
was formerly a xecondary-level teacher training school; 
it achieved its new status in 1958, and the École Nationale 
de Commerce also began to offer studies at higher level 
in that year. 

Policy and administration 

The Ministry of National Education has over-all juris- 
diction over all the institutions of the Royal Khmer 
University. The Faculty of Medicine, however, although 
logally forming part of the university, comes under the 
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joint jurisdiction of the Ministries of National Education 
and of Public Health. The Ecole Royale d’Administration 
comes directly under the Prime Minister’s Office, and the 
Ecole Nationale de Commerce under the Directorate of 
Technical and Vocational Education. 

Higher education is entirely financed by the State. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The Royal Khmer University is composed of four faculties 
and the Institut National Pédagogique. 

In principle, applicants for admission to all institutions 
of higher education are required to hold the baccalauréat, 
but certain courses are open to students with a lower 
qualification. The Faculty of Law, for example, offers 
a two-year course leading to the capacité en droit open 
to holders of the lower secondary cycle certificate, or an 
equivalent qualification, who are successful in a competitive 
examination; and also to civil servants without diplomas 
who have had not less than three years’ service. In principle, 
students applying for admission to the licence course 
should hold the first, and preferably also the second part 
of the baccalauréat, but the faculty will also accept students 
who have completed the capacité en droit course with 
averages of not less than 65 per cent in each of the two 
annual examinations and passed an entrance examination. 
The Faculty of Medicine requires students who wish to 
take the full medical course to hold the baccalauréat and 
also to have completed a year’s pre-medical course in 
the Faculty of Science. Candidates for admission to the 
training course for health technicians must hold the lower 
secondary cycle certificate and pass a special competitive 
examination. Admission to the upper-level courses in the 
École Nationale de Commerce is by competitive exami- 
nation open to candidates who have completed the upper 
secondary course. The École Royale d'Administration 
requires students to hold at least the baccalauréat. 


Range of studies. 'The Faculty of Law offers three separate 
courses: a two-year course leading to the capacité en 
droit; a four-year course leading to the licence; and two 
years of postgraduate studies known as the cycle de doctorat 
which qualifies students to take the diplóme d'études supé- 
rieures. Students must hold this diploma before going 
on to prepare a doctoral thesis. Only holders of the licence 
are eligible for this course. The faculty teaches both 
French and Cambodian law. 

The Faculty of Medicine provides two separate courses. 
The original four-year course which it offered for the 
training of health technicians (subsequently extended to 
five years) continues as formerly and will do so for some 
years to come. The course leading to the degree of doctor 
of medicine extends over a period of seven years. 

The Faculty of Science offers a pre-medical year known 
as PCB (physies, chemistry and biology) for students 
who propose to enter the Faculty of Medicine, and also 
offers the SPCN (physics, chemistry and natural sciences), 
one of the preparatory certificates required for the licence 
ès sciences. 

The Faculty of Letters offers studies leading to the 
certificat d'études littéraires générales in Khmer literature 
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and French literature, and will eventually offer a full 
course leading to the licence és lettres. 

The École Nationale de Commerce provides two- and 
three-year courses in business subjects, and the École 
Royale d'Administration offers two-year courses in busi- 
ness administration, public service administration and 
diplomacy. 


Staff 


Staff for all the institutions of higher education are re- 
cruited both in Cambodia and in France. In the Facult 

of Law, for example, in 1959/60 France supplied one full 
professor, three associate professors and a lecturer; the 
remainder of the staff were recruited locally. Preference 
is given to Cambodian holders of French university 
doctorates in law or economics, but the faculty is also 
obliged to use the services of holders of the licence en 
droit and the licence às lettres, and of practising barristers 
and magistrates. In principle, courses in the cycle du 
doctorat are taught by full and associate professors only; 
licence courses by associate professors and holders of 
doctorates, and preparatory courses (the first year of 
university studies) by assistant lecturers who must hold 
at least the licence. The Faculty of Medicine uses doctors 
from the Ministry of Public Health to organize its lectures 
and practical work. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Institut National Pédagogique is divided into two 
sections which train primary and secondary school teachers 
respectively. The secondary teacher training section 
recruits its students from amongst (a) candidates who 
hold the baccalauréat; (b) upper primary school teachers 
who have had not less than three years’ teaching expe- 
rience; and (c) students from a teacher training school 
who have not obtained the baccalauréat but who have 
completed the full secondary course. The first category 
of students are admitted automatically and do only one 
year of professional training, whereas the others are 
required to sit a competitive entrance examination based 
on a syllabus approximately the same as that for the 
first part of the baccalauréat, and must take a two-year 
course. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Three major factors affect the provision of education 
at higher level. The first is the difficulty of recruiting 
qualified teachers, especially teachers of science and of 
Khmer literature. The second is the shortage of suitable 
students (particularly in the faculties of science апі 
letters); and the third is the shortage of laboratories and 
lecture halls. The Faculty of Science, for instance, has 
been able to function only by using the laboratories an 
auditoria of the Faculty of Medicine, and the Faculty 
of Letters has no premises of its own and is obliged to 
hold its classes in the Institut National Pédagogique. 
Plans have been prepared for new science faculty buildings. 


The shortage of students in the arts is even more acute 
than in the field of science, largely because the career 
openings are too limited, At the present time almost the 
only possible carcer for arts graduates is teaching. 


[Text prepared by the Commission Nationale Cambodgienne 
pour l'Unesco, Phnom Penh.) 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Cambodia. Ministère de l'Éducation. Nationale. 
Direction des Services Pédagogiques. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire, 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 5,335,000. 

Area: 66,606 square miles; 172,511 square kilometres. 

Population density: 80 per square mile; 31 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross domestic product (1959 estimate): 14.7 thousand 
million riels. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 100 riels = 2.86 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academie year begins: July. 
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1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1962 
{in million riels) 
ÜÓ— —————— M 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure... 5. © + + + + 763 
Total recurring expenditure. . . s s o 682 
For administration or general control . . 59 
For instruction . . s . > ба ль 023 
Total capital expenditure . . . s s в 
Educational facilities (school buildings, 
classrooms and laboratory quos ete.) 62 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, cafo- 
terias, bookstores, ete.) a. s e > . 19 
B. EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
к A A Amount Por cent 
Total expenditure! . . . . 163 100 
Expenditure for administration 
or general control . . . . 59 1Л 
Primary education 2... 509 66.7 
RAIDER education. . . + 176 23.1 
General |... . + + v 154 20.2 
Vocational , . . s + + 22 2.9 
Other expenditure . . . + 19 2.5 
Scholarships . . . + « 2 0.3 
Maintenance of buildings . . 17 2.2 


a 


1, Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Students enrolled 
Level and саде - 
type of Type of institution “ioe Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Jon 
"Total Total Female Total 
1 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, private . . . . . 
Rotate ie te NEN. ur 1961/62 4 6 6 275 = 
Sik gist ete sa МӨЛ ove. л 1960/61 3 9 115 = 
E a TM ae 1959/60 1 60 E 
m «xh DA E: 1 olo. | 1958/59 iis d on = 
В 7. ose) «1957/58 Bex Fir, Teh a Ж ne = 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 3534 112 798 11450 n 563124 161667 = 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961/62 92 1850 „«% TA 39 462 “л — 
Tete core ceo ates 1961/62 3 626 16 040 sia 2392 602 586 *161 667 = 
M LOO E TEC 1960/61 3616 14 619 e 2105 563081 180503 29 
т T." 1959/60 3 480 13 787 САД 2 674 542660 164 891 = 
DEERE Ms mie Е Day Oa 1958/59 3321 12 079 p 2123 524 361 164 889 — 
NU IUE "S Gu ук quie 1957/58 ven 10 722 ies 2526 416 722 142 897 — 
СЕЕ Secondary schools, public . . . , 1961/62 48 905 54 еб 27 925 4 859 б 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961/62 117 4 883 ee 215 18 707 тоа m 
CLE Es > але S 1961/62 165 5 788 s wale 46 632 EM sien 
” x MET Е кй э” ар 1960/61 35 151 *ә» wale 21 862 3380 
P ЕМ 1959/60 33 132 17 634 2702 
Nem S Kus "TT 1958/59 28 589 14 805 2198 
BLUR P UTE 12 1957/58 15 183 one eee 11 388 1526 
Vocational Technical school, T" erem c 1961/62 1 5 E I. 179 8 
Engineering schools, public . . . . 1961/62 3 t 24 еч 97 mare 
Trade and craft national school. . . 1961/62 1 42 M ies 583 10 
Commercial school, public . . . . 1961/62 1 ras eee ks 329 rai 
icultural schools, public | . . . | 1961/62 3 E : 169 
E Ace fine arts, public , . . . 1961/62 2 $ z Á 315 
a) esa RUE m 5и 1961/62 1 ro zn B 1672 we 
P Vee S Zac Wa “Sie, e 1960/61 8 * ae . 1609 
” . 1959/60 7 5 EN è 1249 mS 
Wi „2, io p ra Алл ый ca 1958/59 5 . we. 5 667 
^ t pc Hp [€ fw s 1957/58 5 eee . Een 633 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public . . , 
training Tet. as OC Pe pos SEV. £r 1961/62 2 15 zA ss 1393 495 = 
rg Tit 0 eras ioe 1960/61 E E. As ies 948 350 — 
Nay eC an me dE s 1959/60 eae eles coe Eo 669 242 = 
^ 1958/59 one edu aoe fv 346 115 — 
CINE ENSE iis drca әз 1957/58 ==: oe сЕ 4 E: 126 25 = 
Higher 
niversity Royal Univerdty.; 5.5 2s 
and Total TCI qoa 75 % 1961/62 1 . E . 940 88 
equivalent Ё а A cult MeXTODO6E 1 2 а 2199 331 
'ee- MIT ira Жүз Ж ЧЫКЧЫ з 1959/60 1 = Е 906 120 
granting) йү АК LEON КҮС: 1 à 3 5 192 122 
| x ра Sulla T ж 1957/58 H X 511 49 
Non- Royal School of Administration... 
university DEA БЕ. г Te Se Же 1961/62 1 | 63 31 
ri ee ы ES ENDS 1960/61 1 52 32 
» ux 3 Е 1959/60 1 sa 53 33 
b : CSS. [2958789 1 Sm i 58 21 
ae s. Ts OTt 1957/58 ET Я ar . 
| | 
1. Full-time teachers only. 3. National Institute of Pedagogy only. 


2. Public schools only, 
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The Constitution of the Federal Republic of Cameroon 
of 1 October 1961 specifies the levels and types of education 
which fall within the competence of the Federal autho- 
rities. The reorganization of the Ministry of National 
Education was the subject of the Decree of 12 March 1962 
and the organization of the Secretariat of State for Edu- 
cation was dealt with in the Decree of 7 June 1962; the 
Decree of 31 December 1960 defines the particular status 
of the national teaching body. 

Private education, both religious and non-denomi- 
national, occupies an important place in Cameroon; it 
provides over 60 per cent of the primary school facilities 
and some 45 per cent of those at the secondary level. 
The legislation governing private education e the 
opening of a school dependent on ministerial authorization 
and requires certain minimum qualifications of the head- 
master and teaching staff. 

Primary education comes under the Government of 
the Federated States (Secretariat of State for Education) 
and the other levels under the Federal authorities 
(Ministry of National Education) Within this Ministry, 
departments of secondary and of technical education are 
responsible for the supervision of the schools coming 
within their jurisdiction. In view of the distances involved, 
however, and in order to ensure maximum efficiency, 
these powers are exercised in respect of the Federated 
State of West Cameroon and in the north by educational 
officers with headquarters at Buea and Garoua respectively. 

At the present time, two school systems exist side by 
side in the Federal Republic—the British system in West 
Cameroon and the French in East Cameroon; the language 
of instruction is English in West Cameroon and French 
in East Cameroon but plans for the gradual introduction 
of a bilingualeducational system are currently being studied. 

In West Cameroon, primary education covers eight 
years, the first four being known as junior primary classes 
and the last four as senior primary classes. Secondary 
education lasts five years and leads to the West African 
School Certificate awarded under the authority of Cam- 
bridge University. Technical training is provided at a 
Government Trade Centre at Ombe and teacher training 
facilities are available at five institutes, the largest being 
at Kumba. 4 

Primary education in East Cameroon covers six years 
and leads to the certificat d'études primaires élémentaires. 
Admission to secondary education requires that candidates 
should have passed the secondary school entrance exami- 
nation (concours d'entrée en classe de sixième). Secondary 
education comprises a complete course, provided in lycées 
and some private collèges, consisting of both the first 
and second cycles and leading to the baccalauréat, and a 
short course covering the first cycle of four years which 
is offered by the colléges d'enseignement général and various 
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private schools, leading to the brevet élémentaire. Technical 
education is either of the complete secondary type leading 
to the technical baccalauréat or to the brevet d'enseignement 
industriel, or of the short-course type of three or four 
years, the first leading to the certificat d'aptitude profes- 
sionnelle industrielle, and the second leading to the certificat 
d'aptitude professionnelle commerciale. Technical education 
is also offered at special technical sections of secondary 
schools where handicraft techniques and domestic science 
are taught. 

The training of primary school teachers is provided at 
a teacher training school with a three-year course leading 
to the baccalauréat, followed by one year's professional 
training. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education was introduced in Cameroon in 1959 
with the establishment of the Cameroon School of Admi- 
nistration. This was followed by the National Agricultural 
College in 1960 and the Higher Teacher Training Institute, 
established in 1961 with the assistance of Unesco, actin 
as the executing agency for the United Nations Speci 
Fund. A National Institute of University Studies was 
opened during the academic year 1961/62; this was 
replaced by the Federal University of Cameroon, which 
was set up by a decree of 1962 by grouping all the public 
institutions of higher education, with the exception of 
the Cameroon School of Administration. 


Legislation. 


The Federal University of Cameroon is governed by Decree 
No. 289 of 26 July 1962, and the list of institutions mak- 
ing up the university was the subject of the Decree of 
8 October 1962. The courses of the Faculty of Law and 
Economies leading to the licence en droit, the licence 
en sciences économiques and the certificat de capacité en 
droit are governed d two decrees dated 16 June 1962, 
while the degrees conferred by the Faculty of Arts and 
Humanities are governed by the Decree of 8 October 1962. 


Policy and administration 


According to the Constitution, higher education is a 
Federal responsibility. The Decree of 12 March 1962, 
reorganizing the Ministry of National Education, set up 
a Secretariat for Higher Education under the Director 
of the Central Services. The secretariat in fact fulfils a 
purely administrative role, and university policy is the 
responsibility of the university boards. The Cameroon 
School of Administration, however, comes under the 
Minister for Federal Administration, Finance and Planning, 
attached to the President's office. 
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The Federal University of Cameroon is solely respon- 
sible for the conferring of degrees and diplomas and is 
governed by the Board of Higher Education and the 
University Council. The Chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education is the President of the Federal Republic of 
Cameroon and the Vice-Chairman is the Minister of 
National Education; its members are the Minister for 
Federal Administration, Finance and Planning attached 
to the President’s office, the Minister for Public Health 
and demography, the Minister of Justice, the Minister 
for National Economy, a representative of the Govern- 
ment of the Federated State of East Cameroon, a repre- 
sentative of the Government of the Federated State of 
West Cameroon, the Chairman of the Economic and Social 
Commission, the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Federal University of Cameroon, the Director of Secondary 
Education and the Director of Technical Education. Other 
members of the board are appointed by decree on the 
basis of their political responsibilities or their professional 
ability, their standing in the community or the services 
which they can render to the university. The Board of 
Higher Education meets at least once a year and prepares 
and decides on the university’s development plans. It 
likewise takes note of achievements during the previous 
academic year, submits suggestions concerning the uni- 
versity’s policy, the courses to be established, social 
welfare, sources of finance and any other problem affecting 
the life of the university. 

The secretariat of the Board of Higher Education is 
provided by the secretary of the university, who is 
appointed by decree on the recommendation of the 
Minister of National Education. 

The University Council is presided over by the Chan- 
cellor appointed by decree for a period of three years, 
which may be extended for a further three years. The 
Chancellor is assisted by a Vice-Chancellor elected for the 
same period from among the professors of the university; 
he also may be re-elected. 

The following are ex officio members of the University 
Council: the representative of the Minister of Finance 
and Planning, the deans of the faculties, the heads of 
the schools and centres for higher studies, and the directors 
of the university institutes. The council also includes 
three members elected by the faculties—a professor, a 
lecturer and an assistant. Elected members hold office 
for two years, and half of them may be re-elected each 
time. Two students’ delegates may take part in meetings, 
or parts of meetings, where questions directly affecting 
the students are being discussed. 

The University Council normally meets every month 
or, in exceptional circumstances, when convened by the 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor. It is responsible for the 
implementation of the development plan drawn up by 
the Board of Higher Education. It also draws up the 
budget for higher education within the limits of available 
resources; expresses its views on changes and adaptations 
affecting university curricula, teaching methods, and 
research; gives a ruling on breaches of discipline involving 
the teaching staff and students; and offers advice on 
questions put to it by the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor. 

While the Federal University of Cameroon is in the 
process of being set up, the Minister of National Education 
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of the Federal Republic of Cameroon acts as Chancellor, 
Throughout this period, the council will include all the 
professors and lecturers of the university. This transitional 
period will be terminated by a decree. 

Each faculty is administered by a dean who is assisted 
by a faculty board. A director assisted by a governing 
board heads each of the other higher institutions, 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The Federal University of Cameroon consists of faculties 
and schools of higher studies. The faculties are divided 
into departments, the schools into sections. At the 
present time there are three faculties—the Faculty of 
Arts and Humanities, the Faculty of Law and Economics 
and the Faculty of Science. The Agricultural College, 
the Higher Teacher Training Institute and the National 
Sports Institute also form part of the university. 


Admission of students. A diplóme de fin d'études secondaires, 
a baccalauréat, a general certificate of education (A level), 
a higher school certificate, or any other recognized equi- 
valent is required of all candidates for admission to a 
university institution. Enrolment in the schools of higher 
studies is on the basis of a competitive examination, 
Candidates for the certificat de capacité en droit at the 
Faculty of Law and Economies are not required to have 
passed the baccalauréat. 


Range of studies. The Faculty of Arts and Humanities 
and the Faculty of Law and Economics, offer three-year 
courses leading to the diplôme de licencié às lettres and the 
diplóme de licencié en droit respectively. ‘These courses 
are divided into two cycles. In the Faculty of Arts and 
Humanities, the first year is known as the preparatory 
cycle (propédeutique) and leads to the certificat d'études 
supérieures de littérature générale or the certificat. d'études 
supérieures d'histoire des civilisations. In order to obtain 
a licence, students must next obtain four certificates of 
higher studies in their chosen subjects. At the present 
time, the Faculty of Arts and Humanities prepares students 
for degrees in classical literature, modern literature, 
history and geography, and humanities. 

Similarly, in the Faculty of Law and Economics, degree 
courses are divided into two cycles: a common two years 
leading to the baccalauréat en droit, followed by an addi- 
tional year of specialization in one of the three sections 
of private law, public law, or economics leading to the 
diplôme de licencié. Studies for the certificat de capacité 
en droit last two years. The Faculty of Science does not 
yet provide a complete degree course but does organize 
lectures which lead, after one year, to the certificate of 
physics, chemistry and natural sciences, which is one 
of the preparatory certificates required for a science 
degree. 

The Higher Teacher Training Institute offers two- di 
three-year courses leading either to the certificat d'aptitude 
pédagogique, the licence d'enseignement or the certificat 
d'aptitude à l'inspection primaire. The course of the Agri- 
cultural College lasts three years. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins on 1 No- 
vember and ends on 15 June. Both сена and practical 
instruction are provided. In the Faculty of Law and 
Economies, for example, practical work consists of three 
weekly periods of one-and-a-half hours for the first two 
years and two weekly periods in the last year. Practical 
work is compulsory in the Faculty of Law and Economies 
and both practical and theoretical work in the Faculty 
of Arts and Humanities. Practical work is graded and 
taken into account when assessing the final results of the 
students, Exemptions from regular attendance may be 
granted for all or part of the lectures and practical work 
only in exceptional cases. In the schools of higher education, 
where attendance at all lectures is compulsory, practical 
courses are also provided; practical teaching experience, 
in particular, is a feature of the curriculum at the Higher 
Teacher Training Institute and the National Sports 
Institute. 

There are two examination periods each year, at the 
end of the academic year and at the beginning of the 
following academic year. Each examination corresponds 
to a certificat d'études supérieures at the Faculty of Arts 
and Humanities or to completion of a year of study at 
the Faculty of Law and Economics. Examinations are 
both written and oral No candidate can be accepted 
for the oral part of an examination unless he has obtained 
at least half of the maximum number of marks in the 
written examinations. In order to pass, candidates must 
obtain at least 50 per cent of the maximum number of 
marks in both the written and oral examinations. 


Staff 


'The staff of the Federal University of Cameroon falls 
into three categories: professors, lecturers and assistants. 
Professors occupy the highest teaching posts and are 
appointed by decree; they give formal lectures, co- 
ordinate the work of other members of the staff concerned 
with their branch and suggest subjects for research, 
theses and papers. The lecturers carry out their work 
under the supervision of the head of the department 
and are likewise appointed by decree. Within the context 
of their special branch of learning, they may be entrusted 
with the teaching of one or more subjects. With the help 
of the assistants, they may also organize and supervise 
practical work. The assistants are entrusted with the 
practical work under the supervision of the professors 
and lecturers responsible for the course. They maintain 
liaison between the professors and students and advise 
the latter on working methods, etc. The posts of assistant 
are, in principle, reserved for Cameroon citizens. (For- 
eigners, however, may occupy such posts if no suitable 
Cameroon candidate is available.) These posts are open 
to any Cameroon citizen holding an ordinary university 
degree and preparing either for a competitive university 
examination or for a doctoral thesis. Candidates must 
undertake to devote themselves solely to teaching and 
research. Appointments are made on the recommendation 
of the University Council. : 

Posts of lecturers are open to persons holding a doctorat 
d'État or a French doctorat de troisióme cycle, to ingénieurs- 
docteurs, to doctors of law, economies or medicine prepar- 
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ing for the agrégation (the competitive examination for 
senior teaching posts), or to agrégés of secondary education 
who have been engaged for at least one year in the pre- 
paration of a doctoral thesis. Lecturers are appointed 
on the recommendation of the University Council, subject 
to the approval of the Ministry of National Education; 
they may not combine their work with any other paid 
public or private aetivity other than a profession related 
to their own special branch of learning. 

To be appointed to the post of professor at the Federal 
University of Cameroon, the candidate must be either 
(a) of Cameroon citizenship and at least 30 years of age, 
and he must have held a post in a French or English 
university or served as a lecturer for at least four years, 
displaying during that time the professional and moral 

alities necessary for this post, or (b) a foreign citizen 
holding a high teaching post in a university in his own 
country. Nominations are submitted by the University 
Council on the basis of a report prepared by a board 
consisting of professors of the Mol ner to which the 
candidate belongs or, where appropriate, professors of 
several establishments. 

Disciplinary action may be taken in respect of staff 
only when this has been decided on by the University 
Council. 

The schools and institutes of higher education attached 
to the university may offer permanent posts to persons 
who do not possess the academic qualifications required 
of university professors and lecturers but who nonetheless 
have outstanding professional qualifications. 


Student life and welfare 


The annual enrolment fees and charges payable by a 
student at the Federal University of Cameroon amount 
to less than 3,000 C.F.A. francs. Scholarship-holders are 
exempt from all enrolment and examination fees (the 
latter for one examination period only). In addition, 
school teachers enrolled at the university are exempt 
from fees on presentation of a certificate of appointment. 
The residential system operates in the schools of higher 
education. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Admission to the Cameroon School of Administration is 
based on a competitive examination, the candidates being 
drawn, on the one hand, from students with both parts 
of the baccalauréat and, on the other, from civil servants 
holding the brevet élémentaire or the brevet de fin d'études 
du premier cycle who have held public office in category “С” 
for a minimum period of four years. 

Courses last two or three years, depending on the 
students' qualifications. The first year is devoted to studies 
in which all students participate; in the second year, 
the course is divided into sections of 'general admi- 
nistration and ‘economy and finance’ and in the third 
year there are divisions corresponding to the various 
branches of the civil service. All students, no matter 
what their background, are appointed as probationary 
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civil servants and receive a salary. All lectures and 
practical courses are compulsory, 

The instruction given consists of formal lectures which 
occupy twenty hours per week, practical work, discussions, 
etc. Some two hours per week are devoted to language 
teaching; this will be greatly extended in the future in 
order to meet the requirements arising from the adoption 
of a bilingual system within the country. First- and 
second-year students must also complete an eight-week 
practical training course in administration in a Govern- 
ment department. In their third year, they undergo a 
training period in the central administrative services of 
Cameroon, followed by a course in France at the Ecole 
Nationale d’Administration, the Institut des Hautes 
Etudes d'Outre-mer or some other specialized institution. 

The staff consists of a full-time professor, a United 
Nations expert and thirty part-time Cameroon and French 
professors. The latter are selected on the basis of their 
academic qualifications or of the administrative posts 
they hold. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The Federal Republic of Cameroon has acquired the first 
specifically African bilingual university. As a meeting 
point of the two cultures, this university is undoubtedly 
destined to occupy a unique position in Africa. The 
State's contribution, added to the extensive aid provided 
by France and the assistance from other countries or 
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international bodies, will undoubtedly enable the university 
to train the nation's leaders. 

It is expected that medical studies will be organized 
once the hospital infrastructure which they require has 
been set up, and when the number of students able to 
undertake such studies justifies the recruitment of pro- 
fessors and the opening of courses. 

Yaounde. 


[Text vh nime by the Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale, 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Cameroon. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale. 
Official reports. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 4,097,000. 

Area: 166,988 square miles; 432,500 square kilometres. 

Population density: 25 per square mile; 9 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.A. francs — 0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: November. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


—ÓM—————————————————————————————————— 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and , Number — 
type of Type of institution Academic | Gfinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education T tutíons 
"Total Female "Total "Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools in East Cameroon, 
publics). |. ТУ, gati puis 1961/62 2910 151 635 — 
Primary schools in East Cameroon, 
private . ^ 1961/62 15 783 nt 275 494 = 
Primary schools in West Cameroon, 
public and раа 2 1961/62 vine +2 90 000 — 
Total 2 1961/62 nai 1, 28 693 2-4 517 129 б — 
» 1960/61 ^t 2, 32 619 “э 462 970 DE -— 
1959/60 3 260 ve aye 4420 169 4131 854 — 
Ге o ee eee rer fe NES 1958/59 3195 sie S 4386 827 eos -— 
wt VENUE Iul E sd! suus 1957/58 2857 7 608 EUN 344618 — 96 350 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools in East Cameroon, 
lic® 1961/62 a 140 5 349 sae 
Secondary schools in East Cameroon, 
private® , 1961/62 "m т; 9 257 
Secondary schools in’ West ‘Cameroon, 
public and d privatet. 1961/62 Tc ph. eA 908 ; 
Total® б 1961/62 э, 4140 vee ss 15 514 5 m 
We э б 1960/61 sa з, 4125 an > 12 067 
93i hedges Ce 1959/60 54 vie Sth 9 292 1411 
» ib . 1958/59 68 nse 8 066 1516 Do 
wie |> . 1957/58 53 х 1105 1222 э 
Vocational Technical schools in East Cameroon, 
public 1961/62 51 7 2574 . m 
Technical schools in “East “Cameroon, 
private , . . SU te s 1961/62 qs Do 1961 
Total . . А 1961/62 Mg 8. 4535 
» Mn. . 1960/61 eine 240 A 3 608 
жы A e aE ca 1959/60 69 a . 4 560 
» . 1958/59 66 ` Bn 4 469 
i à 3 1951/58 66 6 3516 
Teacher Teacher training schools in East 
training Cameroon . s 1959/60 16 v 128 95 — 
Teacher training schools in West 
Cameroon . . Sorte vd 1959/60 11 664 67 — 
Total vm a E 1959/60 27 iva ne 1392 162 — 
EX TART M PNE MEE 1958/59 11 52 1 660 59 — 
A aiin ds 1957/58 21 541 ET 3t 5640 547 — 
Higher? 
University Institut National d'Études 
and Universitaires 
uivalent Toti c И 1961/62 1 "441 С 
(i degree- 
granting ) 
Non- Teacher training college. . . . 
university Total а 1961/62 1 " 26 
Teacher 
training 
Other Cameroon School of Administration , 
Total co VULT e mrs 1961/62 1 aay) D 74 . 
А ———————————————————————— 


1. Including ur staff in private secondary education. 
2. East Cameroon 0: ne 
у. 


3. Public education о; 


4. Including data for nursery schools, 


was 5,668 (3,083 girls) 
5. West Cameroon only. А 


for which enrolment in 1959/60 


6. Including teacher каш 


T. 
8. 


Included in p: 
No institutions of 


staff. 
D SOUS before 1961 


62. 


9, Including 350 students preparing for capacité en droit. 
10. Full-time teacher. 
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2, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand C.F.A. francs) 
——— M ———————— Ő 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Тай. — 0S СИИ Ve ees tC 2 204 338 
Budget of the Federal Government еа о i р li АРЕ ДИ 
National Ministry of Education ee eae oe е чыё кире y POEMAS, 1435 344 
Other Government departments and ministries v. : wo bow ee. 168 994 
B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . . . . . . 2204337 100 
Expenditure distributed by level and type of education 1246 072 56.5 
'rimary education ENS часте uw IE. 694 644 31.5 
Secondary education . . . . . . . + 428 665 19.5 
Gener; LOU C VA Jv ES 195 471 8.9 
КОРШИ AN. ++; эт» Н 224 625 10.2 
Teacher training . . AUT 8 27 8 569 0.4 
Highereducation 2. . . къз. 6r ee 82 525 8.1 
dAdulteducaboni. „ши Luc cn E 1 000 
Other types of education v. ho as si Н. nek 39 238 1.8 
Correspondence schools . . . . . . 320 
Physicaleducation . . . . e . e s n o 38 918 
Expenditure not distributed by level and type of education — 958 265 43.5 
xpenditure for administration or general control . . . 29 515 14 
Inspection of schools . He OMNE crust 46 887 2.1 
Grants to private schools . . . . . . . = « 554 500 25.2 
Youth and sports activities . . . . . . . . . . 46 132 2.1 
Boardingschools. . . . - + + « = | . 16 000 0.7 
Scholarships and expenditure for students abroad 188 050 8.5 
Scholarships in Cameroon . . . . . : t 030 3.2 
092 0.3 


Miscellaneous. . . 


——M——————————————————————T 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Under the terms of Confederation (the British North 
America Act) in 1867, each Canadian province is respon- 
sible for the establishment and administration of its own 
educational system. The Federal Government is respon- 
sible only for the education of native Indians, Eskimos, 
children in territories outside the provinces, inmates of 
penitentiaries, and members of the armed forces and their 
families on military stations in Canada and abroad. 

At present Canada is a federation of ten provinces 
and two territories north of the provinces. Each province 
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has a Department of Education (or, in the case of Quebee, 
a Department of Youth). These provincial departments 
assist local boards in providing elementary and secondary 
schools and, in some cases, establish schools in isolated areas. 
They also maintain schools for deaf, blind and other 
atypical pupils, or make provision for their education In 
other ways. Teacher training is conducted in provincia 
teachers’ colleges (or normal schools) or by arrangement 
with one or more universities; and trade schools ап 
institutes of technology are in operation 

Compulsory education requirements in Canada vary 
somewhat among the provinces. In general they exten 
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from ages 6 to 15 although most Canadian students 
remain in school for one or more years after they become 
15. The prorina departments of education are mainly 
concerned with the elementary and secondary schools, 
which provide for the education of youths up to the age 
of 17 or 18. At these levels public education is free in the 
sense that the costs are met out of general taxation. The 
extension of education beyond the secondary to the 
college or university level shows a wide diversity of 
organization and financial support. 

The diagrams on pages 279 and 281 indicate the main 
types of educational organization found in Canada. While 
at the time of writing the recommendations of a Royal 
Commission on Education in the Province of Quebec are 
not available, it would appear that the French-language 
secondary and higher education patterns in that province 
are liable to change much more than those elsewhere in 
Canada. The diagram showing the structure of the Quebec 
Хева system should be studied with this in 
mind, 

Both diagrams are necessarily consolidated and while 
they do indicate general patterns, they do not apply 
completely to every institution in each province. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In Canada, an institution of higher education is usually 
considered as being one that offers one or more years 
beyond the most advanced high school grade in the 
province in which it is located, with all or part of the 
work offered being acceptable for credit towards a univer- 
sity degree or equivalent diploma. The terms *higher 
education' and *university education' in Canada are thus 
almost identical. At the beginning of the 1960/61 academic 
year there were 354 such institutions serving a population 
of over 18 million, with an enrolment of 114,000 full-time 
students, There were about as many more part-time, evening, 
summer session, and correspondence students and special 
students who might or might not be studying for a degree, 

Of these institutions, fifty-nine granted degrees in one 
or more fields (including nineteen that granted degrees 
in theology only), and fifty-one were of junior college 
level, offering fewer than the minimum number of years 
required for a first degree. The other 244 institutions 
provided instruction to the bachelor degree level or higher, 
with their degrees, where offered, being granted by insti- 
tutions to which they were affiliated. Some 212 of the 
total 354 were located in the Province of Quebec, includ- 
ing about one hundred colléges classiques giving pare or 
all of an eight-year programme from grade 7 leading to 
a baccalauréat ès arts degree granted by a university. 
The table opposite indicates the distribution of the various 
institutions i province and control and indicates the 
approximate percentage of enrolment in each type. 

It should be noted that in Canada there is no clear-cut 
distinction between public and private institutions. Many 
private institutions receive money from public authorities 
and many provinciall арке institutions are governed 
by a combination of public representatives and private 
individuals. For this reason little attempt has been made 
to separate the two types. 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
BY CONTROL AND PROVINCE, 1960/61 


Province " Pro- |—— — ——— —-| Other г, 
Federal оса | Pro. Roman | private | Tote! 
testant Catholic 

Newfoundland . . — 1 1 1 — 3 
Prince Edward Island H 1 2 
Nova Scotia . . . = 2 3 8 3 16 
New Brunswick — 1 1 8 10 
he Fi dy ls 1 1 4 195 5 212 

шю... . 5 1 5 17 30 12 65 
Manitoba. . = 1 2 5 2 10 
Saskatchewan — 2 5 10 — 17 
Аоба) d os X — 1 5 3 2 11 
British Columbia . 1 2 2 3 — 8 

Total 3 23 40 264 24 354 
Approximate percent- 

age of full-time en- 

rolment in 1960/61 

(total 114,000). . 1 38 7 34 20 100 
prec v -———————— 


The usual Canadian definition of higher education ex- 
cludes institutions offering technical and vocational post- 
secondary school courses for which credit towards a 
university degree is not given. While these types of 
institutions will be discussed from time to time, the reader 
should refer to previous volumes of the World Survey of 
Education for further details concerning them. 


University institutions. Within the definition previously 
given, the institutions considered include the following 
types. 

Y. Degree-granting universities or colleges offering courses 
leading to degrees in one or more fields of study: 
these range from large and complex institutions with 
full-time enrolments of over 10,000 which grant under- 
graduate and graduate degrees in many fields, to very 
small institutions granting degrees in only one area 
(e.g. arts or theology). While an institution called a 
university normally awards first and graduate degrees 
in more than one field, some offer first degrees only. 

2. Colleges offering work up to degree level and which 
do not grant the degrees earned: these include two 
broad types of institutions; independent professional 
schools or colleges which are not constitutent parts 
of degree-granting institutions, and numerous church- 
related or independent liberal arts colleges. Both of 
these types of institution are usually affiliated with 
degree-granting universities. They are normally auto- 
nomous with respect to financial matters, and to a much 
lesser extent with regard to curriculum. Students at 
these affiliated colleges receive degrees from the parent 
university, often writing identical examinations with 
students at the parent university who are studying 
in the same field. A few professional colleges in this 
category which are not affiliated with degree-granting 
universities are included in this category as their courses, 
for example in theology, correspond to degree-level 
work. 
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3. Colleges offering fewer than the minimum number of 
years required for a first degree: students at these 
institutions, which are often called junior colleges, may 
transfer to colleges or universities upon completion 
of their work in order to continue their degree pro- 
grammes. Some of these institutions are in the process 
of becoming full undergraduate colleges while others, 
now and for some years, will offer two years of college 
work beyond junior matriculation. In addition, some 
junior colleges may offer the last year or two of secon- 
dary school, as well as post-secondary vocational and 
technical courses of one or more years’ duration called 
terminal courses, as students taking them do not 
usually proceed to more advanced education after 
graduation. 


Institutions providing higher professional and technical 
training. In Carada hich of the higher professional and 
technical education is provided by university institutions, 
especially for programmes leading to professional qualifi- 
cations. Institutions outside the universities offering post- 
high school courses include institutes of technology giving 
one- to three-year courses leading to semi-professional 
qualifications, hospital schools of nursing, art schools 
and others. 


Teacher training institutions outside the university. In recent 
years there has been a trend in several provinces towards 
centralizing all levels of teacher training within university 
faculties of education. However, teacher training instruc- 
tion of one or more years’ duration, especially for elemen- 
tary grade teachers, is still offered by the provincially 


controlled normal schools or teachers’ colleges of almost 
half of the provinces. 


As Canada is not only a bilingual country but also has 
two traditions, two somewhat different systems of higher 
education have been developed. One is patterned on 
the French system before the secularization of higher 
education, in which the majority of the institutions are 
under control of Catholic orders or groups. The other 
is designed more according to English, Scottish, and 
United States practices, instruction being given in English, 
and the institutions being controlled by a variety of 
groups—religious denominations, governments, and private 
non-denominational bodies. Institutions comprising a third 
small group and giving instruction in both English and 
French are operated or controlled mainly by Catholic 
groups. The first such bilingual institution to be estab- 
lished, the present University of Ottawa, developed from 
a Catholic college opened in 1848. 

Until 1763 Canada was a French colony and education 
was limited to institutions under religious auspices. The 
first institution where college-level studies were under- 
taken, according to available records, seems to have 
been the Collége des Jésuites, founded in 1635 in Quebec 
City, one year before the establishment of Harvard 
University (the first institution of higher education in 
the United States), and over eighty years after the creation 
of the first American universities in the Dominican Re- 
public, Mexico and Peru. A complete arts course was 
probably given by the Collége des Jésuites by 1655. 

Shortly afterwards, teaching in theology was commenced, 
and at about this time the Séminaire de Québec was 
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3- to 5-year-olds. 


nursery schools: pre-primary schools for 


R Individual research and writing of 
thesis 


Nore. This diagram is based on a five- 
year secondary (high school) programme, 
the last year of which is termed the senior 
matriculation year. In some provinces 
this senior matriculation year is the fourth 
year of the secondary programme (see 
text) so that the diagram would be short- 
ened by one year. 


elementary schools: primary schools. 

high schools: secondary schools with four- 
or five-year courses of academic, com- 
mercial, technical or composite type. 
The larger high schools may be known 
as collegiates. 

junior colleges: colleges offering fewer than 
the number of years required for a 
bachelor's degree; some junior colleges 
combine the upper years of high school 
and first years of undergraduate study; 
others have a high school department 
affiliated to a university. 

junior high schools: lower general secon- 
dary schools comprising the two upper 
grades of the regular elementary school 
and the first grade of high school. 

kindergarten: pre-primary school for 4- 
and 5-year-olds. 
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hospital schools for nurses: vocational 
training schools of nursing. 

senior high schools: upper secondary 
schools, 

teachers’ colleges: teacher training colleges, 
sometimes known as normal schools. 

institutes of technology: vocational training 
schools with advanced, or post-secon- 
dary courses training technicians and 
technologists. 

trade schools: vocational training schools, 

vocational and commercial high schools: 
secondary schools with four-year 
courses emphasizing vocational sub- 
jects. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A University institutions 
schools, institutes) 

B Teacher training institutions (outside 
the university) 

C Technological training (outside the 

P 


(faculties, 


university) 
Preliminary year 


Practical work outside the school 
(legal clerk, medical intern) 
[ with 4 or 5 inscribed я 
Senior matriculation year following 
junior matriculation year. Some 
universities admit students with 
junior matriculation standing but 
require an additional year's enrol- 
ment for a degree (e.g. four years 
for a bachelor's degree in arts) 
Secondary school (high school) exter- 
nal examination and certificate at 
the junior matriculation level 
Secondary school (high school) exter- 
nal examination and certificate at 
the senior matriculation level 
Bachelor's degree 
Honours bachelor degree in arts ОГ 
science 
Master's degree 
Doctorate 
Primary school teacher's certificate 
Graduation certificate or diploma 
Graduation certificate or diploma 
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founded by diocesan priests. In 1852, authorities of the 
seminary were instrumental in the establishment of the 
Université Laval in Quebee City. A branch of this university 
was opened in Montreal in 1878 and in 1920 it received 
a civil charter as the Université de Montréal. 

Three King’s Colleges (the first at Windsor and later 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, opened in 1790, the second at 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, opened in 1829, and the 
third at Toronto, Ontario, opened in 1843, although 
chartered in 1827) were among the first English-language 
institutions founded after the British occupation. They 
were closely associated with the Church of England and 
through it with the dominant governing bodies at the 
time of their formation. Early attempts to limit enrolment 
to Church of England adherents and the movement 
towards responsible (i.e. democratic) government in the 
provinces made these colleges targets of religious and 
political criticism and led to two of them becoming pro- 
vincial universities (University of Toronto, 1850, and 
University of New Brunswick, 1859). 

Many denominational colleges were also founded at 
about this time in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces, 
owing to the desire of various religious denominations 
to educate their young people in the atmosphere of their 
own faiths. 


The first private non-denominational institution opened 
was McGill University, in Montreal, Quebec. It received 
a Royal Charter in 1821 and instruction began in 1829, 
Dalhousie University at Halifax, Nova Scotia, although 
it dates from 1818, did not assume teaching functions 
until 1838. 

Following Confederation in 1867, efforts were made to 
consolidate existing institutions and to establish ‘mono- 
polistic’-degree granting provincially controlled universities, 

A provincial university was established in Nova Scotia 
in 1878, on the pattern of the University of London for 
the purpose of acting as a degree-granting institution for 
the several Nova Scotia universities, but ceased operations 
a few years later after granting seven earned degrees, 
Years of negotiations in Ontario led to the federation 
of three denominational institutions as federated arts 
colleges of the University of Toronto by 1904. 

The University of Manitoba was established in 1877, 
also on the University of London pattern, as a degree- 
granting institution for three existing denominational 
colleges. It has offered instruction since 1900 and except 
for a short time has been the sole degree-granting insti- 
tution (apart from school of theology) in the province. 

The provincial universities of Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia exercise similar sole degree-granting 
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Nore. This diagram is neither complete 
nor exact. Admission and time require- 
ments vary among  French-language 
universities and for some faculties there 
are alternate ways of entry (e.g., by credit 
for prior degrees and by admission exami- 
nations) which are not shown. As noted 
in the text, changes are expected in the 
next few years. 


bibliothéconomie: librarianship. 

chirurgie dentaire: dentistry. 

colléges classiques (avec option): colleges 
offering an eight-year course (normally 
after seven years of primary schooling). 
These colleges are affiliated with the 
faculty of arts of the parent university 
which grants the degrees and, in: most 
cases, sets the examinations. 

commerce: vocational training in com- 
mercial subjects; and faculty of com- 
merce at a university. 

commercial, industriel: four-year voca- 
tional course in commercial and indus- 
trial subjects. 

cours classiques (écoles publiques): classical 
course offered in public schools. 

cours de métiers: vocational training 
courses for various trades at lower 
secondary level. 

cours secondaires (classique ou sciences): 
secondary schooling with courses in 
classical subjects and science (section 
scientifique). 

ours techniques: vocational and technical 
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training courses in a variety of fields 
at upper secondary level. 

droit: law. 

écoles d'infirmiéres: training schools for 
nurses. 

écoles normales: teacher training schools. 

écoles primaires: primary schools. 

génie, génie forestier, sciences pures: engi- 
neering, forestry engineering, science. 

instituts de technologie, beaux-arts, archi- 
tecture: vocational schools at post- 
secondary level preparing students for 
a wide variety of positions in the fields 
of technology, fine artsand architecture. 

instituts familiaux: higher vocational 
training schools of home economics. 

jardins d'enfants: pre-primary schools. 

lettres: arts. 

médecine: medicine. 

médecine vétérinaire: veterinary medicine. 

musique: music. 

optometry. 

pécheries: fisheries 

pédagogie: education. 

pharmacie, agriculture: pharmacy, agri- 
culture. 

philosophie: philosophy. 

physiothérapie, occupation-thérapie, techno- 
logie médicale: physiotherapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, medical technology. 

psychologie: psychology. 

sciences domestiques, pédagogie familiale, 
sciences infirmiéres: home economics, 
family education, nursing. 

sciences sociales: social sciences. 

service social: social welfare. 

théologie: theology. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 
A University institutions (faculties, 
schools, institutes) 
B Teacher training institutions (outside 
the university) 
С Technological training (outside the 
university) 
P Preliminary year 
R Individual research and writing of 
thesis 
Practical work (medical internship) 
with 5 inscribed 
Students who take this twelfth or 
senior matriculation year may 5e 
admitted to some degree courses 
requiring the eleventh year with 
advanced standing. 
Ж Students may also enter after the 
eleventh or twelfth year, in some 
cases, with more time needed to 
obtain a degree Е 
Certificat d'études secondaires, onzième 
année (immatriculation junior) у 
Certificat de douzième année (immatri- 
culation majeur ou senior ) 
Baccalauréat 
Licence 
Maitrise 
Doctorat 
Graduation certificate or diploma 
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powers within their province. Attempts in two of the 
provinces to challenge this monopoly have been turned 
down on several occasions by the legislatures. 

A 1906 Royal Commission report, which resulted in 
the reorganization of the University of Toronto, has 
often been cited as being instrumental in the formation, 
or subsequent alteration, of legislation governing the four 
western provincial universities. The early sectarian rivalry 
with consequent multiplication of eastern universities has 
been used as a justification for the establishment and 
maintenance of single degree-granting institutions in the 
west, with affiliation of denominational and other colleges. 
The example of the non-sectarian university, such as 
the University of Toronto, with its affiliated or federated 
arts and theological colleges has been termed a unique 
Canadian solution to the problem of combining the inte- 
rests of Church and State in higher education. Such an 
organization has been suggested in some provinces as 
one solution to the problems associated with the creation 
of new institutions to meet expanding enrolment. 

Large universities, with many faculties and provision 
for graduate study in a wide variety of fields, are compara- 
tively recent phenomena. Until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, higher education in Canada included little more 
than arts and theological training. From that time on, 
more instruction in science and certain professional fields 
was gradually introduced. Graduate studies, to judge by 
the number of earned doctorates, did not acquire im- 
portance until after 1920. 

While women today comprise 25 per cent of full-time 
university enrolment, the first women students were en- 
rolled around 1870 to 1880. By 1920 they accounted for 
15 per cent of the total enrolment. Most universities are 
co-educational, although there are numerous private Roman 
Catholic arts colleges for men or for women. 


Legislation 


As there is no national ministry of education in Canada, 
current legislation regarding the establishment of new 
institutions, or changes in older ones, is enacted by pro- 
vincial legislatures except in the case of federal military 
colleges and a few institutions established by act of the 
Canadian Parliament. No province has a separate ministry 
or department concerned solely with higher education. 

While there are many similarities among institutions, 
the fact that provincial legislatures may view higher 
education differently accounts for some of the variations 
in the development of higher education within each pro- 
vince. As an example, branches of the provincial univer- 
sities of Alberta and Saskatchewan are being developed 
in other cities. No separate universities can be established 
in either of these provinces without changes in the present 
legislation. In the Province of Ontario, on the other hand, 
several new private universities have recently been 
chartered. In the Province of Quebec, no new universities 
are being established until after the publication of the 
findings of the Royal Commission on Education. 

Once a university is chartered, control is vested in 
the institution's governing bodies, the membership of 
which is spelled out in the charter. While current provincial 
legislation is normally designed to assist the operation 
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of the universities, occasionally some provincial legisla- 
tures have been known even at a recent date to dictate 

oliey, and to interfere in academic or financial matters 
of both public and private institutions. In no province 
are there inclusive laws regarding the general field of 
higher education. However, provincial regulations regard- 
ing the level of secondary school graduation, elementary 
and secondary school teacher certification, admission to 
practice in various professions, eligibility for scholarships 
and for financial grants in particular fields, tend to some 
extent to influence the pattern of higher education within 
a province. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


External. Canadian universities and colleges have usually 
enjoyed a high degree of autonomy throughout the years. 

As will be indicated later, the Federal Government, 
although not legally responsible for the administration 
of education, has been considered in some measure to 
influence developments through grants and other payments 
by several of its departments and agencies, although every 
effort is made to prevent this possibility. 

Provincial Governments exert more direct influence on 
policy and administration; the extent to which it is 
applied appears to be related to the degree to which deci- 
sions are based on planning with university authorities, 
rather than on purely political expedients. In recent 
years several Provincial Governments have created higher 
education planning boards with university representation, 

In Alberta there is a joint government and university 
committee on post-secondary education, and in Ontario 
the Provincial Government Committee on University 
Affairs is being advised by a committee composed of 
presidents of Ontario universities. The Royal Commission 
in Quebec had university representation, as did a Royal 
Commission on Higher Education in New Brunswick 
which reported in 1962. 

National academic associations include the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities and Colleges, with 
over forty member institutions, and its incorporated 
executive agency, the Canadian Universities Foundation, 
in Ottawa. The NCCUC meets annually to discuss academic 
and other matters of common interest to members, while 
the CUF distributes Federal Government grants, conducts 
research and publishes studies and handbooks, deals with 
Commonwealth and other scholarship schemes, acts as 
a clearing house of information, and has established an 
international programmes division to encourage, advise 
and assist universities and organizations engaged in provid- 
ing overseas assistance. 

Other inter-university associations include those of 
university business officers, registrars, extension and 
summer school course directors, placement officers, and 
of professors in various subject matter fields, as well as 
the Canadian Association of University Teachers and the 
National Federation of Canadian University Students. 
The Fédération des Collèges Classiques and the Association 
des Universités Entièrement ou Partiellement de Langue 
Frangaise are two French-language organizations active 
in their particular fields. 


— 
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In addition to Government and academic associations, 
a wide variety of professional and other societies (for 
example medical associations, women’s groups and agri- 
cultural societies), business organizations, and the like 
may on occasion exert pressure for their particular interests. 


Internal. While various terms are used and smaller-sized 
institutions may not have all of the divisions mentioned, 
the majority of institutions are organized administratively 
as follows: visitor; chancellor; president, principal (often 
with the additional title of vice-chancellor), or rector 
(in French-language institutions); board of governors 
(occasionally called the board of regents or the board of 
trustees); senate (occasionally called the faculty council or 
the university council); and sometimes advisory boards 
reporting to the senate or the board of governors. The 
president is the administrative head of the university and 
will be an ex officio member of the board and the senate. 
The chain of authority runs from the board of governors 
through the president to the senate and deans to the 
faculty as a whole, The chancellor, often elected by the 
graduates, or in the case of Roman Catholic institutions 
a senior cleric, is usually an ex officio member of the board 
and the senate, while the visitor (or patron) may be a 
distinguished political figure. 

The composition of the board of governors varies accord- 
ing to the type of university, Provincial universities have 
Government representation; church-related institutions 
will have clergymen. Nearly all boards have either direct 
representation from the business community and other 
organizations, and representation of alumni, or are advised 
by these groups through advisory boards or committees. 
On occasion there will be faculty representation. The size 
of the board varies from a very few to over forty. It has 
the ultimate control of the university and normally reserves 
to itself complete financial powers including the appoint- 
ment of the president and most other staff. 

The senate usually has academic matters delegated to 
it by the board. It is responsible for admission, courses, 
discipline, and the awarding of degrees, and is composed 
mainly of faculty, although there may be alumni and 
representatives of non-academic groups. Usually the senate 
is a much larger body than the board. In one institution 
it is composed of over one hundred and seventy persons. 

Apart from the president, the chief administrative 
officers include the registrar (secrétaire général in French- 
language institutions) who acts as secretary to various 
boards and whose office usually admits students, prepares 
timetables, and keeps student records, the business officer 
(often called comptroller or bursar) whose office is charged 
with the day-to-day financial operations of the institution 
including the collection of fees, and deans and department 
heads who administer faculty and departmental affairs. 
The position of vice-president has recently been added 
in some universities; there may be one vice-president in 
smaller institutions or several in larger ones in such areas 
as administration, finance and development. 


Finance 


With the exception of three Federal military colleges 
(including the Royal Military College of Canada, opened 


in 1876 and authorized to grant degrees in 1959) supported 
directly by the Federal Government, the universities and 
colleges usually receive financial support from a variety 
of Governmental and other sources. Current operating 
income for thirty-four of the larger institutions in 1960/61, 
according to figures released by the Canadian Association 
of University Business Officers, amounted to over $139 
million (excluding some $30 million for ancillary enter- 
prises, but including research). Sources of this income 
included: Federal Government, 21.7 per cent; Provincial 
Governments, 36.8 per cent; endowment income, 3.6 per 
cent; student fees, 26.7 per cent; other sources, 11.2 per 
cent. 

Total recurrent operating income for all institutions 
in the same year, about $160 million to $170 million exclud- 
ing ancillary enterprises, was in about the same proportions 
although percentages for individual institutions varied 
widely. 

Capital expenditure by universities and colleges during 
1960/61 was in the vicinity of $90 million with about three- 
quarters of the total being spent on new buildings. In 
recent years about half of the capital income has been 
from Provincial Government sources. 

Total recurrent and capital expenditure on education 
expressed as a percentage of the gross national product, 
is set out in the table below. 


PERCENTAGE OF CANADIAN GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
DEVOTED TO EDUCATION 


Fiscal year beginning 


Level of education 


1958 1960 

(final) (estimate) 
University-type institutions 0.5 0.7 
All higher education, . . 0.7 0.9 
Alleducation! . . . . 3.8 4.2 


1. Excludes some capital expenditure at elementary and secondary 
education levels. 


Federal Government contributions. "The largest Federal 
contribution is in the form of annual grants to universities 
and colleges for current operating purposes. These grants 
were first paid for the 1951/52 academic year when roughly 
$7 million was voted by Parliament to be paid on the basis 
of 50 cents a head of the population in each province. 
Distribution within each province was made on the basis 
of eligible full-time university enrolment (full-time students 
of the regular winter session studying for first degrees or 
graduate degrees and diplomas) in the various institutions 
as a proportion of the provincial population. Grants at 
the 50 cents rate were paid until 1956/57, at which time 
the grant was raised to $1, and payment was made by the 
Government to the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities which subsequently incorporated an executive 
agency, the Canadian Universities Foundation, to admi- 
nister this money, and distribute it among eligible insti- 
tutions; these included all member institutions of the 
National Conference of Canadian Universities and Colleges 
(formerly the NCCU), except Federal institutions, all 
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affiliated colleges of such member institutions considered 
to be an integral part of their system of higher education, 
and any other institutions that the Canadian Universities 
Foundation might deem eligible. In effect, independent 
institutions not affiliated in any way with a parent 
university, and institutions not granting degrees or not 
offering courses leading to a degree, are ineligible unless 
ruled otherwise. 

Beginning with the 1958/59 session, the grant was 
increased to $1.50. For 1959/60 some $26,112,000 was 
authorized at this rate, the average grant for each full-time 
eligible student amounting to $270.94. 

After having accepted the grants in 1951/52, all 
universities in the Province of Quebec refused them in 
subsequent years due to the Government of the province 
regarding these grants as violating provincial autonomy 
in the field of education. From 1956/57 to 1959/60 Quebec 
payments were held in trust by the NCCU while grants 
for earlier years were forfeited. A solution was reached in 
1959 whereby beginning from 1960/61 Quebec universities 
received grants from the province based on $1.75 per 
capita of provincial population. This resulted from an 
amendment by the Parliament of Canada of the Federal- 
Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act which allowed 
any province to collect an additional one per cent corpor- 
ation income tax for the purpose of paying university 
grants at the $1.50 rate. 

For 1960/61 and 1961/62 the Canadian Universities 
Foundation continued to distribute grants to eligible 
institutions in the other nine provinces. As student popu- 
lation had increased at a more rapid rate than the general 
population, the average grant for each eligible student 
fell to $240 in 1961/62 and the Federal Government 
announced an increase in the per capita rate from $1.50 to 
$2 for 1962/63, which will increase the grant per eligible 
student. 

Another sizeable Federal contribution is through the 
Canada Council for the Arts, Humanities and Social 
Sciences. Plans to form the council, which had been 
suggested in the 1951 Report of the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences 
(the Massey Commission report), were announced in 
November 1956. The council was granted $100 million, 
half of which was to be distributed to Canadian institutions 
of higher education over a ten-year period for specific 
building or capital equipment projects that were in the 
fields of the council’s interest. Eligibility and payment 
were based essentially on the scheme used for university 
grants. By the end of March 1962 grants totalling 
$32,061,000 had been approved. 

The interest on the other $50 million was to be used to 
assist the development of the arts, humanities and social 
sciences through graduate scholarships and grants to 
individuals and organizations in these fields. About 
$2,600,000 was made available in 1961/62. 

As well as providing money for research, various other 
financial contributions of the Federal Government include: 
assistance to students by the Department of National 
Defence through the Regular Officer Training Plan; aid 
to veterans and to children of war dead by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs; awards by the National Research 
Council and other departments and agencies to graduate 
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students in pure and applied science; grants by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare; vocational-training 
grants by the Department of Labour, made through 
Provincial Government authorities; and certain other 
awards. There is no national programme of scholarships, 

A further form of Federal assistance is by loans of up 
to 90 per cent of the construction costs of student 
residences. The Government has allocated $50 million for 
this purpose, the repayment of which should not exceed 
50 years and at a rate of interest equal to the Government's 
long-term borrowing rate. 


Provincial Government contributions. In each of the ten 
provinces there is at least one provincially controlled 
institution, including provincial universities in seven, 
and a degree-granting technical college in an eighth. These 
institutions may be under the direct financial control of a 
department of Government or the Government may make 
a yearly grant towards recurring and capital costs, 

Provincial assistance to church-related and private 
non-denominational universities and colleges varies greatly, 
The Province of Quebec currently makes recurring and 
capital grants to all types of institutions. Other provinces 
may be much less generous. Except in Quebec, church- 
related institutions generally receive less provincial 
assistance than eithernon-denominationalor provincial ones. 

Each province has some programme of university student 
assistance, normally available only to residents of the 
province at an approved institution, public or private, 
and administered mainly by the provincial department of 
education (or the Department of Youth in Quebec). In some 
provinces these awards are partly loans. In no case are all 
students assisted, although the Province of Ontario awards 
a $400 scholarship to all students receiving 80 per cent or 
over in their senior matriculation (grade 13) examinations. 
and the Province of Quebec has an extensive award system, 

The importance of student fees as a source of income 
to the smaller institutions is relatively greater than to 
larger ones, sometimes amounting to two-thirds of the 
total recurrent income. In recent years the rise in the per- 
centage of income received from student fees has been 
less than total income or expenditure, despite the fact 
that charges for tuition are being increased at most 
institutions. 

Other sources of income include endowment income and 
such items as gifts and grants from business and industry, 
individuals, municipal governments, the value of staff 
supplied free of charge by religious orders (a sizeable saving 
for many of the Roman Catholic institutions), and 
payment for services given by the universities to outside 
organizations. Les 

Most of the institutions conduct special or continuing 
campaigns for funds from alumni, business and industry, 
and private individuals. One or more administrative 
officers at some institutions may devote their full time 
to this phase of university operation. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The larger universities are normally organized into under- 
graduate faculties (or ‘schools’ or ‘colleges’) of arts, science» 


law, medicine, engineering, education, theology, ete. 
These faculties are often subdivided into departments on 
the basis of subject matter. Thus a faculty of arts may 
include such departments as history, philosophy, English, 
French, economies, ete., and a faculty of engineering may 
include departments of civil, mechanical, geological and 
other branches of engineering. Graduate work is usually 
co-ordinated by a faculty or school of graduate studies 
with graduate students working under members of the 
particular department in which they are enrolled. 
Smaller institutions and those offering instruction in a 
specific professional field or in arts or science only, usually 
have a departmental organization where necessary. 


Admission of students. Minimum entrance requirements 
vary from province to сои and among institutions. 
Students usually start their formal schooling in grade 1 
at 6 years of age and reach the junior matriculation 
(minimum university entrance) level at the age of 17 or 
18, after having completed grade 11 in some, or grade 12 
in other provinces. A further year of secondary schooling 
leads to senior matriculation standing, which for credit 
Mun may be roughly equated to the first year of a 
our-year degree course in arts. 

Faculties of arts and science. The universities in four 
provinces—Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec (with 
some exceptions for arts), and Manitoba—which consider 
the grade 11 level as being junior matriculation, accept 
students with that standing into the first year of a four- 
year course leading to a pass or general degree provided 
they have taken necessary courses to qualify. In Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, an additional year of high school 
(senior matriculation) is required for entry into the first 
university year but the bachelor of arts degree may be 
obtained in three years. University entrance in New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and British Columbia 
is allowed with grade 12, there considered as junior matri- 
culation, with four years of study being required for a 
degree. In Ontario, entrance requirements vary among the 
universities. Some of the institutions allow entrance to 
a ‘preliminary year’ with grade 12 (Ontario junior matri- 
cem while others require grade 13 (Ontario senior 
matriculation). In either case, however, the total time 
required to obtain the degree is the same—four years from 
junior or three years from senior matriculation. 

In the Province of Quebec the junior matriculation level 
may be generally considered to be at the end of the eleventh 
year of schooling. It should be noted, however, that the 
decision to enter the faculties of arts of the French-language 
institutions is made by students at the end of the seventh 
year of elementary schooling. These students then follow 
an eight-year course for the baccalauréat és arts degree, 
which is often a prerequisite for entrance to the profes- 
sional faculties of the French-language universities. If the 
proper sequence of courses is followed in the French 
Catholic publie schools, students aig at the end of the 
eleventh year of schooling, enter the first year of the 
degree course in more and more faculties, although usually 
the twelfth year of the primaire supérieur scientifique 
course is required. In 1961/62 over 50 per cent o the 
students entering French-language universities in Quebee 
did not have a baccalauréat és arts degree. 


CANADA 


Professional faculties. As is the case in arts and science, 
admission to other faculties varies somewhat among 
universities so that it is difficult to generalize about the 
levels required, Usually, entrance into such faculties as 
agriculture, commerce, dentistry, education (in some cases), 
fine and applied arts, home economics, interior design, 
journalism, music, nursing, optometry, pharmacy, physical 
education, physiotherapy and occupational therapy, secre- 
tarial science, theology (in some cases), and veterinary 
science requires the same standing as that for arts and 
science of the institution offering the course. 

In some provinces entrance to architecture and to 
engineering and applied science may require a year beyond 
the minimum junior matriculation, while requirements 
for law and medicine may vary from one to two years 
beyond junior or senior matriculation to a bachelor’s 
degree. For entrance to library science, social work, and 
in some cases education and theology, a bachelor's degree 
with adequate undergraduate training in related fields is 
coats required, although some institutions offering 

legree courses in education and theology accept students 
at the matriculation level. 

Limitations on admission. While admission to Canadian 
universities is open to all fully-qualified students on a 
competitive basis, some institutions have placed a ceiling 
on total enrolment while others have restricted their 
intake into certain faculties (such as medicine and 
dentistry) because of a shortage of places. Restrictions are 
usually enforced through raising the minimum entrance 
Ey erar for admission to a particular faculty. Thus 
a 60 per cent minimum average for admission to the first 
undergraduate year may be raised to 65 per cent at a 
university where enrolment must be restricted due to 
space or other limitations. 

In general, students from abroad are admitted on the 
basis of individual rulings on their previous educational 
records, As this requires a good deal of Кееш 
applications should be made well in advance of the session 
to be attended. Proof of sufficient funds is required before 
a student from abroad will be admitted. Students should 
be of good health and of good character and should be 
proficient in the language of instruction of the institution 
concerned, 


Range of studies 

English-language institutions. The general or pass bache- 
lor's degree course in arts or science extends for three or four 
years (depending on whether entrance is with senior or 
je matriculation), with an additional year usually 
cing required for the more demanding honours bachelor's 
degree, The honours degree requires greater specialization 
in one or two subjects, and is designed for students who 
contemplate graduate study or specialized secondary 
school teaching certificates. Some institutions confer a 
bachelor of arts degree for work in arts or in science; 
others give a bachelor of arts and a bachelor of science 
degree. The number of years needed to obtain a bachelor's 
or first professional degree in other faculties may vary 
for the same faculties from institution to institution. 

A bachelor’s degree from a recognized Canadian or foreign 
university is a prerequisite for admission to a graduate 
programme in Canada. The master’s degree is usually 
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obtained one year after an honours degree, or two years 
after a pass degree (the first year being considered as a 
preliminary year), with the doctorate being obtained in 
a minimum of two years after the master's degree. The 
same general scheme applies to graduate degrees in 
professional faculties. 

French-language institutions. The baccalauréat és arts 
degree, the course of which is given by the collèges 
classiques or their equivalent, is obtained after a course 
of eight consecutive years, following seven years of elemen- 
tary schooling. The classical course is designed as a homo- 
geneous whole, with the degree students registering in 
the first of the eight years. In this respect it has differed 
largely from the English-language educational system, 
where there is a division between high school and college, 
although recent developments in Gueho indicate that 
this difference is being gradually eliminated. In recent 
years more and more students register in the fifth year 
of the classical course, corresponding to first year arts. 
These students come from the Quebec ‘secondary science’ 
course. 

Candidates for faculties other than arts may or may not 
require the baccalauréat és arts for admission. The degrees 
obtainable include those of baccalauréat, licence, maîtrise 
and doctorat, with about the same time being required to 
obtain them as in the case of the English-language insti- 
tutions. In a few faculties, as for example in law, the licence 
is in actuality a first professional degree. The doctorate 
in dentistry, medicine and veterinary science is also a 
first professional degree, as it is in the English-language 
institutions. 

Diploma and certificate courses. These courses may be 
of two kinds: those requiring less time than a degree course 
(as for example in agriculture, education, music, nursing, 
occupational therapy, physical education, etc.); or those 
hak are given after a first degree course (as for example 
in branches of law, medicine, nursing in some cases, etc.) 
and which can be considered as graduate diplomas. 


Intra-mural teaching. In Canada, the academic year 
generally consists of two terms {е semesters) of about 
four months each, and extends from September to the 
following April or May, with about two weeks’ vacation 
at Christmas and a short vacation at Easter. With few 
exceptions, Canadian universities enrol students for the 
regular winter session in September only; new enrolments 
are rarely accepted in the second semester. 

In addition, some institutions offer summer school credit 
courses during all or some of the months from June to 
August, and evening credit courses during the rest of the 
year. It is possible at some institutions to satisfy all require- 
ments for a first degree by attending summer school 
and evening courses, although regular full-time attendance 
during one or more regular sessions is usually required. 
In some institutions advanced degrees, or some advanced 
degree courses, may be taken on a part-time basis. 

While practices vary from institution to institution, 
a student following a full-time course of study must ordi- 
narily be in regular attendance at all class sessions. Most 
institutions allow a small number of absences per year. 
In general, more leeway in attendance is allowed in senior 
years, There is no parallel in Canada to the practice in 
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some countries of attendance only at the time of writing 
final examinations. Students with poor attendance records 
may be refused the opportunity of writing examinations, 

The main method of instruction is the lecture, supple- 
mented by seminars, and where necessary, as in science and 
other fields, by laboratory work, field trips, and other 
practical work. 

Lectures may be given to classes of well over one 
hundred students, especially in the beginning years of 
a degree programme, or may be given to a small number 
of students, depending on such factors as the number 
enrolled and the extent to which individual instruction 
is considered necessary. For all Canada, the ratio of full- 
time teachers to full-time students is about 1: 14. 

Students are expected to spend two or more hours of 
independent study for each lecture hour. Normally, each 
lecture course covers two semesters and meets for two 
or three one-hour sessions each week. Science courses 
often involve two to four additional hours of laborato 
work per week, with less independent study expected, 
A somewhat different approach is that used in the Co- 
operative Engineering Course at the University of Waterloo, 
unique in Canada, which offers a combined programme 
of alternating four-month semesters at the university 
and in industry throughout the student’s undergraduate 
career. The normal four-year degree programme takes 
five years to cover. 

Textbooks are normally prescribed by the teacher 
responsible for each course and are purchased by the 
students. Many textbooks are imported from the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom and France. 
In some cases English-language men om are used for 
professional or scientific courses at French-language 
universities. 

Library resources at Canadian universities are small 
if measured against those in certain other countries. 
Only one university (including all its affiliated institutions) 
has a collection of over 1,000,000 volumes, while the 
institutions with full-time enrolment of 1,000 to 5,000 
have collections ranging from 50,000 or less to about 
300,000 volumes. 

Students usually take a year-end examination in each 
course they follow. The result of this examination may 
be combined with the results of others taken during the 
term, and with marks obtained on required term papers 
or essays, laboratory work, etc., to give а final mark for 
the course. This mark may be in terms of a percentage 
or of a "letter grade’ (e.g., А =75-100 per cent, B=66-74 
per cent, C=60-65 per cent, D=50-59 per cent). Al- 
though grading practices vary among institutions, marks 
higher than 75-80 per cent are fairly infrequent in Canada 
and this point should be borne in mind in assessing 
statements of results obtained at Canadian institutions 
of higher education. 

A pass mark in each subject taken durin the year 
(usually 50 per cent for general degrees and 60 per cent 
or higher for honours and graduate degrees) and a certain 
over-all average (often higher than the minimum for 
individual subjects) is required in all subjects une 
before admission to the following year is granted, althou 
usually one failed course may be carried over. If the 
over-all average mark is not high enough, and even ? 


all courses have been passed, the student may be required 
to repeat one or more courses the following year, or to 
take supplementary examinations, in order to raise the 
average mark, Supplementary examinations can also be 
taken in some cases by students who fail a subject by a 
few points. 

Usually not more than one full year’s work can be 
repeated on a degree programme. If a student fails the 
year a second time, he will be required to withdraw 
permanently from the university. 

A bachelor's degree is awarded when all required 
subjects have been passed with a satisfactory average 
and all other requirements (attendance, financial obli- 
gations, etc.) have been met, An honours bachelor's 
degree, and some first professional degrees, may also 
require comprehensive examinations on subjects taken in 
the last few years, and the preparation of a small thesis. 

Certain other requirements apply for graduate degrees. 
Students may be required to pass a preliminary qualify- 
ing examination in the proposed area of specialization. 
A thesis is normally required for the master's degree 
and is compulsory for the S sh Students are generally 
examined orally on the thesis, and must have met require- 
ments for competence in any required foreign language 
(normally one for the master's Кое and two for the 
doctorate). As is the case with undergraduate degrees, 
requirements for graduate degrees include an emphasis 
on attendance at lecture courses and the passing of exami- 
nations in them. 


Requirements for certain awards. As requirements for the 
same degree vary to some extent among universities, the 
examples given below are not to be considered as applying 
throughout Canada. To illustrate, law students at French- 
language universities must have a baccalauréat és arts; 
while students at English-language universities often have 
a bachelor’s degree before beginning law studies, they 
may be admitted in some cases with one or two years 
of university work beyond the senior matriculation level. 

A somewhat similar situation applies to medicine. At 
the University of Toronto, students with senior matri- 
culation standing take a minimum of two years of pre- 
medical studies before beginning a four-year degree course 
in medicine. A further year of internship is required before 
the graduate can be licensed to practise in medicine. 
At the Université de Montréal a bachelor’s degree is re- 
quired before admission to a five-year course in medicine, 
үн the internship year preceding the granting of the 

egree. 

Bachelor's degrees in arts and in pure science may be 
general, or honours. The examples given here for modern 
languages and for physies are for honours degrees which 
require an additional year of study, and more concen- 
tration in the field of specialization, 


Extra-mural courses. Much of the extra-mural (often called 
‘extension’) courses given are non-degree credit work for 
adults, including evening lectures, summer courses, and 
short courses during the regular winter session in a wide 
variety of activities and subjects. Some of the larger 
universities, especially provincially controlled ones, have 
developed this work into one of their major activities. 
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PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR HONOURS BACHELOR'S 
DEGREE IN MODERN LANGUAGES (FRENCH AND SPANISH)! 


Lecture hours 
per week? 


Subject 


First year 


English (Mediaeval to Азрак literature) . 3 
French (survey of French literature), . . 4 
Latin (literature of the Republic), or . . . . . } 3 
Greek (E ic and Philosophy—to РИШ)”, CE 
ish (survey of Spanish literature) . . . 4 
istory (historical introduction to the ideas of 
Western civilization),or . . . . ao’ a 3 
Philosophy (historical survey of Western philosophy) 
Natural science (physics and chemistry) . . . . 


Second year 


French (composition, oral practice, phonetics) 3 
French (literature and culture of sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries) . . . . . ... a’ 
Spanish (advanced composition and conversation) . 
Spanish (prose and drama of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries) , ser ee к. qus (МИА SUI 
History (asforfirstyear),or . . . . . . . 
Philosophy (as for first year) . . . . Fs 


ww we w 


Third year 


French (prose composition, grammar and oral 
practieb | val Liab -кА ka x ine T CAM 
French (literature of the eighteenth century) 
Frencli (French poetry) . . . . . . +» « 
Spanish (survey of Spanish American literature) . 
Spanish (advanced composition). . . . . . 
Spanish (prose and drama of eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries) . . . . . . a . 
English (the Romantic movement) 


Fourth year 


French (advanced composition and oral practice) 
French (prose and drama of the nineteenth century) 
French (mediaeval French) . . . . . . 
French (contemporary French prose and drama) 
Spanish (senior Spanish composition and oral 
pracdon SUPE oro Mees Sis EE UM 
Spanish (ашт of the twentieth century) . . 
Spanish (mediaeval Spanish). . , . . . . 
Comprehensive examination , MN 


[IIT 


| сәвһ кзз юз 


1. This is the 1961/62 course outline at the University of Waterloo. 
Students begin the first year with senior matriculation standing, 
including this standing in French and Latin. 

2. The academic year of two semesters comprises twenty-seven weeks. 

3. The natural science course has an additional two laboratory hours 
every other week. 


Certain of these institutions give both credit and non- 
credit courses at centres other than those in which they 
are located. 

"Television is being used for a few degree-credit courses. 
For example, Sir George Williams University in Montreal, 
Quebec, in co-operation with the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, is offering two half-hour lectures a week 
for a second-year English course on Shakespeare over a 
local CBC station during the 1962/63 academic year. 
Members of the general public wishing to follow the course 
without receiving credit may obtain a number of articles 
of Shakespearian criticism and other course materials at 
a small cost. During 1960/61, television courses were also 
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PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR HONOURS BACHELOR'S 
DEGREE IN PHYSICS* 


Hours per week? 
Subject 


Lecture Laboratory 


First year 


General chemistry and qualitative analysis . 

English literature and composition д 

Бруна (шо andheat). ©.) 2 . > 
ntroducto; otan: . 

TAONA CtOET aay Vt ge Ma дау mires 

Introductory college mathematics f 9 bi ae 

Introductory zoology . meet 


кәгә he ко сово 
wl www! ow 


Second year 


Elementary Russian,or . 
Elementary Spanish 

Algebra and geometry. . . . 
Calculus and differential equations 


Elementary scientific German, ог, . . . . | 
е TeS К 3 

4 

. E 4 

Physics (orf : а 2 
shy 4 

3 


„111111 


Physics (theory of measurements) А 
Physics (light, acoustics, electricity and 
magnetism) . ...... 


w 


Third year 


Intermediate scientific German, or . . . . 
Intermediate Russian, or . . . . . . 
Intermediate Spanish , . . . . . 
Mathematics (analysis I) . . . . . 
Physics (advanced mechanics) . 
ey mathematics I or. . . . . + = 

ethods of mathematical physicsI . . . . 
Physics (thermodynamics and property of 
ep EE cC uen ios M ai 3 

ysics (laboratory) . . . . + + + + — 

Physics кке) ГА re é 2 


МЕМЛ 


wel 


Fourth year 


Scientific French . . . . 
Advanced scientific German, or 
Scientific Russian, or . . . . 
Scientific Spanish . . 


Physics foie ani mul theory) rary 


$ 


Physics (atomic and nuclear physics) site 
Physics (introductory quantum mechanics) . 
Physics seminar (scientific writing) ES 
Physics (advanced optics and spectroscopy) . 
Physicslaboratory. . . . . + + + 
Introductory economics, or 
Englishliterature,or . . . . « - 
Principles and methods of psychology,or . . 
Philosophical theory; о: Dons and problems of 
kuowledgb i. o D e a e Des tes) 
EE 


l. This is the 1961/62 course outline at the University of Western 
Ontario. Students begin the first year with senior matriculation 
standing. 

2. The academic year of two semesters comprises twenty-seven to 
twenty-eight weeks. 

3. Four hours of lecture and laboratory combined. 

4. One-hour course for one semester (і.е. half-an-hour equivalent for 
full academic year). 


TE oL RIS ae EE 


кә сәсә сә | romero toto 


given by McMaster University, the Université de Montréal, 

and St. Francis Xavier University, among others. 
Correspondence courses, usually in the first two years 

of certain arts subjects not requiring laboratory work, 
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PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR BACHELOR'S 
DEGREE IN CIVIL LAW! 
КО аа н нл с чу айны кз ы... чий 


Subject Lecture hours 
per week? 


First year 


Civil procedure . m MN. 
Contract | 2 1. Жолы eve eu. 
Criminallaw and procedure. 

History and philosophy of law : 
Personal property and sale of goods . 

Real property QUSE Le b 
Torts: ^ 1. 


©з ©з ho t) C2 C2 NO 


Second year? 


Agency 4 hire) oh v we 

Bills, notes and banking . . . . + « 
Constitutionadllaw . . . . s s 
Company law . 

Ruthie бИр ЫТ, 
Familplaw , . . . « Безе 
Legal accounting . . . . . . 
Legislation and administrative law 

Pract d Simca et M Te tin) 
Realestate transactions , . . . + + 


кә кә бә ке LO B2 tO C2 G3 B2. 


Third year 


Conflict of laws, . . . . e+ + or e 
Evidences) is. оС ей: 5 ет a 
Insurance . . үү үк 

International law 

Labour law , (2702 ЛЕ 
Municipal law and community planning . 
Taxation 15... sss 7 IG inteso 
Jurisprudence,or . . „ 4 4$ € €t 8 * \ 
Comparativelaw . . . . . + + 


кә COLO LO LOL) 


Fourth year 


Artidesofclerkship . . . . . . «© + + = 
pid ddl ks he ca cns conc r E ———чщ 


1. This is the 1962/63 course outline at the University of Ottawa. To 
be admitted students must either have a degree in an approve 
course from an approved university, or have successfully completed 
two years of an approved course in an approved university or college 
after senior matriculation or three years after junior matriculation. 

. The academic year comprises thirty weeks. 

. Each second-year student must also prepare a factum for and argue 
case in the Moot Court. 3 
4. To be admitted to the Bar in Ontario, a graduate must spend a period 
of not more than twelve months of service under articles of clerkship 
with a member of the profession practising anywhere in Ontario, 
and a further period of not more than six months of practical training 
under the supervision of the provincial Law Society at Osgoode 
Hall, Toronto. Requirements for admission to the Bar in other 

provinces vary. 


4 


wre 


are offered by about a dozen universities. Students taking 
these courses do assignments at home, following an outline 
of studies supplied by the university, and mail assignments 
back for evaluation and criticism. They can borrow books 
from the university library by mail, and they take regular 
university final examinations. Some institutions also offer 
non-credit correspondence courses to adults, > f 

Certain summer school courses may require prior 
correspondence preparation, and sometimes further pm 
respondence work after summer attendance and a fina 
examination. 

Students proceeding to a degree must attend some 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR A DEGREE IN MEDICINE! 
a aaaamaaaaaaaaaaaaasasasasasasssssssmsmsnsħÃĂÅ 


Total number of hours 
Subject зад = 
Lectures Practical 

First year 

Gross anatomy. Weed stg Ios 55 288 
Biochemistry, Ta йк MEE 95 160 
Histology, embryology and neuroanatomy 100 200 
Hospital demonstrations , , . . | — 32 
Second year 

Pathological anatomy . . . . . , 35 10 
Bacteriology ООУ ЧС 50 135 
Emergency surgery and traumatology — . — 52 
Hospital demonstrations , haat — 20 
Endocrinology . 15 — 
Surgical pathology b eremi Sa 35 — 
Medical pathology . . . . . . . 50 — 
Pharmacology. ecd жуй ba ve 50 80 
Physiology К иша, Ро 110 190 
Propasdentiog тее 25 135 
РвубМайу 92; ME TA EE S 50 ЕЗ 
Third year 

Pathological anatomy . . . . . . 65 130 
Clinical surgery m Ө COE NC = 192 
Clinical psychiatry . . . . . . — 144 
Clinical medicine 5s . o + + а = 288 
Therapentiod sao ee wk бл 35 — 
Surgical pathology . . . . . . . . 65 — 
Medical patiologve cO ITE ens 65 — 
Psychlatzy "бИ LEE E oder 1л is 30 — 
Fourth year 

Annesthesiology . . . . бг» i 8 30 
Deontolo; Oli ЕГА сеже», бер" 5 — 
Dermatology . » . 15 35 
Gynaecology. . . . . v s 20 35 
History ofmedicine. . . . . . . 12 — 
Hygiene) ан Ims 35 5 
Clinical pathology . . . . . à — 30 
Clinical medicine =. . . . a -— 68 
Legal medicine and toxicology, . . . 30 
Physical medicine . . . . . + + 12 6 
Industrial medicine . . . . . . . 10 2 
Medicaliethies 5 . s s m e « + 12 — 
Neurology ех, DAE PUT жс; 22 42 
Obstetrics liaii ане 60 130 
Ophthalmology . . . . soe + + 10 22 
Otorhinolaryngology . . . . + « 10 22 
Paediatrics’ Uy eS OT y vo. 30 130 
Phthisiology . . {Ж неч x — 22 
Radiology. н TH 25 30 
Urology’ sc cua ae o Ж ү" 15 22 
Special courses (social medicine, ete.) . 10 — 


Fifih year 


Fifth year students have a compulsory twelve-month period as interns. 
This training period is divided as follows: medicine (three months), 
surgery (three months), obstetrics (two months), IAS (two 
months), and the branches of specialization (two months). 


1. This is the 1961/62 course outline of the Université de Montréal. 
Entrance is with a bachelor of arts degree including sufficient work 
in physics, chemistry and biology. 


regular on-campus classes (day, evening or summer school). 
No recognized Canadian degree can be fully obtained 
through the sole medium of correspondence or private study. 
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Research 


Research at the universities is of three broad types: that 
undertaken by a student under the direction of a professor 
or group of professors as partial fulfilment of graduate 
degree requirements; that undertaken by individual staff 
members in their own fields of interest; and more extensive 
projects undertaken on a group basis much of which 
is found in university laboratories or in such specialized 
institutions associated with larger universities as medical 
research laboratories, agricultural experimental stations, 
and physical science laboratories. 

Data from a group of thirty-four of the larger insti- 
tutions reporting research expenditures in 1960/61 indicate 
that about $21 million, or 15 per cent of their total re- 
curring operating expenditure (excluding ancillary enter- 

rises such as bookstores, dining halls and residences) 

of $139 million, was for sponsored or assisted research. 
Of the total research expenditure, 63.9 per cent of the 
funds were from Federal Government sources, 13.6 per 
cent from private foundations and associations, 5 per 
cent from Provincial Governments, 4.7 per cent from 
corporations, and the remaining 12.8 per cent from other 
sources including the universities themselves. While these 
figures do not include all university research expenditures, 
they do give an indication of the extent of research and 
its sources of support. 

Much of the research undertaken, especially scientific 
research supported by Federal Government funds, is 
financed through research grants made to individual 
university staff members who propose projects which are 
of interest to the awarding agencies. By and large, it is 
the individuals who are supported, rather than the uni- 
versity itself, although the universities generally admi- 
nister both grant and contract funds for the donors. 


Staff 


The usual terminology employed for the various ranks 
of teaching staff below the level of dean (doyen) of a 
faculty or school is, in descending order, professor (pro- 
fesseur), associate professor (professeur agrégé), assistant 
professor (professeur adjoint), and lecturers and instructors 
(chargés de cours). More junior grades of demonstrators, 
class and laboratory assistants, and fellows, are often 
filled by graduate students. 

A typical university department will have more asso- 
ciate and assistant professors than full professors. New 
appointments are usually made at the assistant. professor 
level or lower, a master's degree being the usual minimum 
qualification required, and teachers are hired more because 
of scholarly than teaching ability. Canada has no pro- 
grammes for training prospective university teachers in 
pedagogical techniques. 

New staff have in the past been recruited mainly by 
individual negotiations. However, a growing concern over 
keeping pace with a rapidly increasing student enrolment 
has led to many other approaches being used. Vacancies 
now are more liable to be freely advertised at home and 
abroad. Promising students are encouraged to make a 
career of university teaching, and a greater emphasis is 
being placed on the use of part-time staff. 
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Teaching loads vary rather widely from faculty to 
faculty and from institution to institution. A full professor 
often devotes less time to teaching and more to research, 
university committee work, and other non-teaching acti- 
vities than a more junior staff member. Most staff, in the 
professorial ranks, instruct in both undergraduate and 
graduate courses, giving an average of three full courses 
or more (nine or more hours of lectures) per week plus, 
where applicable, several hours of laboratory instruction. 

Minimum salary scales exist at almost all institutions, 
although only about one third have agreements regarding 
annual increments. A Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
survey for the 1962/63 year showed that the highest 
paying institutions (over a dozen) had a minimum of $12,000 
for a professor, $9,000 for an associate professor, $7,000 
for an assistant professor, and $5,500 for a lecturer. While 
other institutions тее these levels, many others 
(especially in the Atlantic Provinces) paid considerably 
less. 

A survey іі 1960/61 of certain administrative practices 
regarding staff at over thirty larger Canadian universities 
and colleges with faculty association membership in the 
Canadian Association of шкан Teachers gives a basis 
for some generalizations about conditions of service. 

While not all the institutions surveyed formally gua- 
ranteed tenure (about one third offered formal written 
contracts), it is nearly always granted to higher pro- 
fessorial ranks. New staff are usually required to spend 
a probationary period, often one to three years, before 
permanent tenure is considered. Promotion is not auto- 
matic and all lecturers will not eventually become full 
professors. On the average, five years or more may be 
spent in each academic rank. 

Over half of the institutions surveyed by the Canadian 
Association of University Teachers have fixed pension 
plans while others have a variety of schemes, often in 
the form of annuities. Forms of group insurance for 
sickness and accidents and for life insurance were also 
in effect at a majority of the institutions. 

A definite Ваў of granting sabbatical leave was 
followed at about one third of the institutions, although 
others granted leave for approved research projects. About 
half of the regular salary is paid during such leave. 

Policies regarding paid employment outside the uni- 
versity are by no means consistent. Staff in some pro- 
fessional faculties (e.g. medicine) may on occasion have 
a ceiling placed on total earnings from all sources and 
may be required to reimburse amounts above the ceiling 
to the university. A fair number of staff do outside 
consulting work and in addition draw their full salary. 

The Canadian Association of University Teachers is a 
federation of about forty local campus staff associations. 
Its main concerns to date have been more with the economic 
status of the profession and with purely professional 
problems, rather than primarily with the protection of 
academic freedom and tenure. The association publishes 
The CAUT Bulletin several times a year. 


Student life and welfare. 


Tuition fee rates for the 1962/63 academic year at degree- 
granting institutions in arts and science averaged $400 
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(the lowest being about $200 and the highest about $500) 
over $550 in medicine and about $500 in engineering, 
Board and lodging in university residences for an eight- 
month academic year would average $600 with the lowest 
about $400 and the highest $1,000. 

Total costs for the academic year for students livin 
in college residences, including textbooks and supplies 
clothing, entertainment and miscellaneous expenses, but 
excluding transportation costs to and from home at the 
end and beginning of the academic year, would average 
about $1,500 or more and would be somewhat higher for 
most graduate and professional courses; the average cost 
for a calendar year would approach $2,000. 

Towards the end of the 1961/62 academic year the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics conducted a sample survey 
of student costs and sources of income, Returns indicated 
that of the total spent by students not living at home, 
35 per cent went for room and board, 32 per cent for 
fees and books, 10 per cent for clothing, grooming, etc., 
PT cent for recreation and 13 per cent for transportation 
and other expenses. The greatest part of the student's 
income to meet expenditure, about 35 per cent, came from 
his earnings through employment during the summer 
recess while 30 per cent came from the family, 11 per cent 
from loans, 6 per cent from savings, 8 per cent from 
scholarships and bursaries and the remaining 10 per cent 
from other sources, These percentages would be expected 
to vary from year to year depending on employment 
opportunities, etc. 

n the 1961/62 survey of student costs, 88 per cent 
of the sample worked during the summer of 1961. Their 
median earnings were $250 per month and the median 
amount saved was $550. Part-time work both in and 
outside the universities is often available during the 
academic year, although permission to engage in it in the 
universities is usually only given to those students whose 
academic record is such that the work would not interfere 
with their regular study. Some 26 per cent of the 1961/62 
sample had part-time work, spending an average of about 
seven hours a week at it. 

Canada has no general Federal Government scholar- 
ship plan like State schemes in the United Kingdom and 
some other countries, although the Provincial Govern- 
ments have scholarship or loan programmes of varying size. 
Financial assistance to students is available from the 
universities, business and industry, private foundations 
and associations, and private individuals, as well as from 
Governments. 

A recent innovation has been the introduction of pre- 
paid university expense schemes by private insurance ап 
trust companies. A parent will deposit money over а 
given period of time and this money plus interest 18 made 
available when his child begins university work. In some 
cases payments or interest are forfeited if the child does 
not attend university, or if he fails to maintain passing 
grades. ; 

Students normally conduct most of their extra-curricular 
activities and societies themselves, subject to any directives 
that may exist at individual institutions. As noted later, 
a campus-wide student organization having complete 
jurisdiction over all student affairs may have numerous 


sub-groups responsible for particular activities. Вас 


student pays an additional student organization fee when 
paying tuition and other fees. 

As a rule students have no direct participation in uni- 
versity government, although they may have an indirect 
voice through alumni representation on the board of 
governors. Discipline is vested with university authorities, 
although students may act in this area on occasion. 

The National Federation of Canadian University students 
(Fédération Nationale des Étudiants des Universités Cana- 
diennes) is a national association of individual student 
organizations at many universities and colleges. 

In most of the institutions the students are members 
of a campus-wide student association (or *student union") 
to which every student belongs by virtue of the payment 
of a small fee at the time of registration. These asso- 
ciations provide for student social life through various 
clubs (academic, political, religious and artistic) and social 
programmes, and are under the control of the students 
themselves. 

Newspapers (daily, in some cases) and yearbooks are 
produced by the students at many institutions, while 
both inter-university (usually on a regional rather than 
national basis) ew inter-faculty athletic meetings are 
organized. Many of the institutions have student union 
buildings, housing student organization offices and re- 
creational and dining facilities. Some universities have 
student fraternities and sororities, membership in which 
is open by invitation. They are commonly called *Greek 
letter societies" with their names being composed of two 
or three Greek letters. 

Many of the institutions have on-campus (more often 
single or double bedroom) accommodation for students 
whose homes are not nearby, although in most cases 
these residences will not accommodate all out-of-town 
students. Where there is insufficient residential accom- 
modation for all students requiring it, the institutions 
usually maintain a housing registry which lists available 
living quarters in the vicinity. In this way, as well as 
through their own resources, students can obtain room 
and board in private homes or may rent apartments 
or rooms and either prepare their own meals or eat in 
commercial establishments. Cafeterias or dining halls are 
operated by most universities and colleges. 

In the 1961/62 survey of student costs, referred to 
above, 43 per cent of the undergraduate students lived at 
their parents’ homes, 18 per cent lived in college residences 
or dormitories, 18 per cent boarded in private homes, 
17 per cent lived in their own or in a shared home, or in 
a rooming house, apartment or flat, 2 per cent lived in 
student co-operative residences, clubs, or in sorority or 
fraternity houses, and 2 per cent in other non-specified 
accommodation. 

Most of the institutions require physical examinations 
for new students, have ae or infirmary services 
available, and in many cases have low-cost health insurance 
plans for students. 

Administrative or academic staff members are available 
to give assistance in planning educational programmes, 
counselling in personal problems and help in planning 
careers. In 1961/62 there were fourteen universities and 
one technical institute at which an office of the Federal 
Government National Employment Service was maintained 
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on campus to give information on part-time, summer and 
career opportunities. Any student of any Canadian insti- 
tution of higher learning may use this NES service, either 
through campus or other offices. 

In 1961/62 there were 7,900 foreign students at Canadian 
universities. They came from about one hundred countries 
and territories. 

The larger universities, and some smaller institutions, 
usually have one or more special advisers for overseas 
students, A faculty adviser may assist in problems relat- 
ing to academic work and registration, choice of courses, 
and planning course sequences to meet requirements for 
entry to professional faculties. A social adviser may 
assist in obtaining accommodation, summer employment, 
introductions to Canadian homes, and in other areas not 
directly connected with academic work. 

Several organizations are primarily concerned with 
assisting foreign students, Examples include the Adviser 
for East African Students in North America (in Wash- 
ington, D.C.), the African Students Foundation which 
provides financial assistance for African students to study 
in Canada, and Friendly Relations with Overseas Students 
which has branch offices in most university cities and 
which assists overseas students before, during and after 
their arrival in Canada. Various other organizations, 
including the Canadian Universities Foundation, which 
publishes handbooks of interest to foreign students and 
administers certain scholarship programmes, devote a 
sizeable proportion of their efforts to helping such students. 

A typical new student, if he has made proper contacts, 
may expect to be met at his port of arrival in Canada 
and to be assisted in finding accommodation and enrollin, 
at the institution where he will be studying. Several 
universities have foreign student social centres and have 
clubs for students from particular countries, as well as 
general foreign student societies. 

Foreign students who come to Canada can sometimes 
compete with Canadian students for available awards 
after one year of successful study. Proportionately more 
awards are available to them for graduate study. Apart 
from awards offered by individual universities, other 
groups of awards include the Commonwealth Scholarship 
and Fellowship Plan, the National Research Council of 
Canada Postdoctoral Fellowships and various Canadian 
Government External Aid programmes such as the Co- 
lombo Plan, West Indies Commonwealth Technical Assis- 
tance, and Special Commonwealth Aid to Africa Pro- 
grammes. 

In 1962, foreign students could obtain summer employ- 
ment in Canada, if available, to gain practical experience 
in the subjects they were studying or to fulfil course 
requirements which called for practical experience. Other 
forms of summer employment (and employment for wives 
of foreign students) may be permitted when Canadian 
employment conditions are favourable, although no foreign 
student should expect to be able to finance his way 
through college by working in Canada. 

No compulsory system of military training exists in 
Canada at present although the Royal Canadian Navy, 
Canadian Army, and Royal Canadian Air Force offer 
Canadian subjects the opportunity to train for com- 
missions under sponsorship of the service of their choice 
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while attending university. Applicants for this Regular 
Officers Training Plan must undertake to serve for at 
least three years after graduation. Officer cadets have 
tuition and other fees paid, receive an allowance for text- 
books, and are paid a salary and subsistence allowance. 

Separate plans exist for subsidizing medical students 
within forty-five months of obtaining a licence to practise, 
and dental students within twenty-one months of obtaining 
a licence to practise. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Hospital schools of nursing. The first hospitals in Canada 
began in the seventeenth century, but it was not until the 
later part of the nineteenth century that the first training 
schools for nurses were established. 

In 1959, 171 public hospitals reported training pro- 
grammes for registered nurses. The course is usually 
completed after three years of study from senior matri- 
culation. During 1959, 19,263 persons were in training 
and 5,660 registered nurses were graduated. Certain 
hospitals also provide training programmes for such 
groups as nursing assistants, orderlies, radiological and 
laboratory technicians, and medical record librarians. 

Over a dozen universities also offer undergraduate 
degree courses in nursing, as well as graduate courses for 
both registered nurses and degree holders. 

The approval of nursing schools, and registration and 
licensing of nurses, are the responsibilities of provincial 
nurses’ associations, as is the case with provincial pro- 
fessional associations in such fields as medicine and law. 
The Canadian Nurses Association co-ordinates the work 
of the provincial associations. 


Institutes of technology. Shortly before the First World 
War, the first programmes for the training of what are 
today known as technicians and technologists were orga- 
nized. In 1962/63 there were thirty-one institutes of 
technology or similar types of institutions in seven 
provinces, offering post-secondary courses in engineering, 
scientific, business and other technologies to some 11,931 
full-time students. All but one of the institutes were 
operated by Provincial Governments, the one exception 
being run by a municipal school board. 

In general an engineering or scientific technician is a 
person who performs semi-professional functions of an 
engineer or scientist. In many cases the technician may 
serve as liaison between the engineer or scientist, and the 
skilled craftsman or layman. The majority of the institutes 
of technology courses are three years in length and while 
they may not have quite the theoretical depth of university 
courses, which usually last four years and admit students 
with senior matriculation standing, they tend to have 
a more concrete approach to practical situations. Successful 
completion of the technician’s course entitles the candidate 
to a diploma. Rarely do graduates receive credit for their 
work if they wish to go on to university, although co-opera- 
tion between institutes of technology and universities is 
being studied. The following table outlines a diploma course 
in electrical technology. 
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PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR POST-SECONDARY DIPLOMA 
IN ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY! 


Subject Periods (hours) per week? 


Lecture Laboratory 


First year 


Chemistry ү Kccesv i Бей oie А fade 
Electricity and magnetism . . . . . 
Engineering drawing 

English V EU 
Mathematics . 
Fiyi bis Mrd. 
Physical education , . . 
Orientation . . . . . 


el wnal ww 
| wol | eo 


Second year 


Electric circuits . . . . e s.p 
Electronic circuits . . . . 

Radio circuits . . . . . 
Mathematics. . 

Physics o iM E, Та 
Engel e т TE Ta 
Economics ';.-. s 1 9 $9 


РТА 
| | vol ым 


Third year 


Electrical equipment ct A heats 
Electrical machine design . . . . 
Industrial electronics Loon oben 
Power and distribution systems 
Mathematics . "v. co 
Physics Us 
Technical report . mil 
One optional subject from : 
English; philosophy and modern life; 
industry and society . . . . . . 2 =. 


BETTE 
КАНКА 


eS 


1. This is the 1961/62 course outline at the Ryerson Institute of Techno- 
logy, Toronto. Entrance is with junior matriculation standing. 
2. The academic year comprises thirty to thirty-two weeks. 


To encourage the development of vocational education 
in general, including post-secondary technical institutes, 
the Government of Canada passed a Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act in December 1960 which, 
among other things, provided for the Federal Government 
to contribute 75 per cent of the total amount expended 
by a province on the building and equipping of vocational 
training facilities up to 31 March 1963. 

Other provisions in the Act included a 50 per cent 
Federal contribution to a Provincial Government's cost 
of technical, trade or occupational training for all persons 
who have left the regular school system, a 50 per cent 
contribution for the cost of training technicians, а 
per cent contribution for the cost of training vocational 
teachers, supervisors and administrators, and a sharing 
of the expenditure for financial assistance to students in 
technological training programmes. While this Act relates 
also to vocational education at the secondary level, it 
impact on higher technological training should be quite 
marked and an increase in the number of new institute 
of technology is expected in the next few years. 


Other types of institutions. 'These include art and music 
schools and certain other institutions which are not 
connected with universities but which offer post-secondary 
courses in a variety of fields. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teacher training in Canada began about the middle of 
the nineteenth century in normal schools in the older 
provinces. By the end of the nineteenth century some 
attendance at a secondary school was required of most 
teachers to improve their academic qualifications, and 
more and more prospective teachers received some (al- 
though perhaps for only a few months) pedagogical 
instruction at noi schools. 

At poss elementary school teachers are usually re- 
quired to have at least one year of teacher education 
beyond secondary school graduation. Secondary school 
teachers are normally university graduates with pro- 
fessional trai , 

Teacher training outside the university is thus confined 
mainly to elementary school teachers, and as requirements 
for these teachers continue to be raised, it is expected 
that more of this training will be done by the universities. 

The following tables show the programmes of studies 
in the teacher training field, 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR ONE-YEAR POST-SECONDARY 
COURSE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS (TEACHER 
TRAINING OUTSIDE THE UNIVERSITY)" 


Period allotment per week? 
Subject -— 
1м term |200 term? 3rd. term? 
Guidance of learning (basic characteristics 
of the teaching process and of the prin- 
ciples of classroom 0; tion and 
management in the m elementary 
school) НЕ sime j 1 1 8 
Human growth and development (psycho- 
logy) Mere T * 2 2 2 
Social foundations of education 2 2 2 
An v gu Qu a у. is 2 2 — 
Ми, у ЗЕЯ а ат 2 2 — 
Physical education . . , 4 e « 2 2 1 
Enrichment courses (English, science, 
social studies)... s s e v o 4 4 4 
Electives (a minimum number of such 
courses as art, crafts, diagnostic and 
remedial practices, drama, experimental 
science, geography, home economics, 
children's literature, mathematics, 
music, physical education, primary 
teaching, speech arts) ‚. . + 2 4 4 
Study periods, class meetings, ete. . 1 2 2 
Student assembly . . s s s s s 1 1 1 
General period (speakers, special activities) 1 1 1 
Staff meeting, ..,...., 1 1 1 
In addition, 80 hours of practice teaching, and 100 hours of classroom 
observation, are required during the course of the year. 


1. This is the course outline (ая contained in the 1957 calendar) of the 
Saskatchewan Teachers Col It may be considered as reasonably 
typical of а minimum one-year course elementary school teachers. 
Students begin in Saskat an with senior matriculation standing 
and on completion of this course may enter second year of a degree 
course in. ego at the борт of Saskatchewan. 

2. The length of each period "utes. 

3. Each term is of about three months’ duration. The full programme 
begins on the second Tuesday in September and ends on or about 
15 June, with one or two weeks' vacation at Christmas and Easter. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 
DEGREE (SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS)! 


First year 


Education foundations (introduction to 
education), . s e s e e o 
Educa! administration 

inom rn. 


Minorcourse’,® , . 1 5 1 s. 6 
Physical education (normally compulsory) 
Second year’ 


Educational administration =. . . . 4 
Education methods relating to major and 
minorfiells . . . + . 4 ¢ 4 
Observation and student teaching, ,—. a 
Major coi mS Dorn nic wc 34 
Minor course* 11^ 34 


Third year^ 


Educational psychology . . . . 

Philosophy (general) uA Ма 

Senior edtostion pn a course. oo, s 

Senior arts or science major courset , , 
Arts or science option courset ‚, , , 34 


Fourth year* 


Philosophy of education . , 
Senior education option course. _, 
Senior arts or science major courset — 
Senior arts or science major or minor 


cot $1.» Sack der Г. +. 
Senior arts or science option courset . . 34 


ffe | 


ffe 


Gis 
Ip Ies 


1. This is the 1962/63 course outline at the University of Alberta, 
Students are admitted to first year with senior matriculation mending, 
ы, а four-year course, although some universities give а degree 
вага, 

Еасһ Пане is of about sixteen weeks’ duration. 

Majors include four or five courses from one of the following groups: 
lish, French, German, Latin, another freu language, social 

studies, mathematics, biological sciences, phy sciences, fine arts, 

perm economics, business education, physical education, induse 
arts. 


4. If laboratory courses are included, the hours per week may be longer 

than indicated, 

5. Minors include two (if five major courses are chosen) or three (if 
four major bee are chosen) Po ye be of egw T major 
groups, except industrial arts for м! a major only ven; a 
minor is also offered in health education, 

„ Upon completion of the second year, the student is eligible for an 
interim certificate valid in 4 to П, 

7, Based on a puc 100 for the year. 

Upon completion of the third year, the student is eligible for an 
interim professional certificate, valid in grades 1 to 12, which may 
be made permanent recommendation after two years of teachin 


PI 


t 74 
9. Ороп ee of the fourth year, the student is eligible for the 


education degree. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Present trends in Canadian higher education are in large 
measure a reflection of increasing enrolment, and of in- 
creased demands for highly trained personnel. New 
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institutions are being established, some in association with 
existing universities, others quite independent of them. 
Provincial and Federal Governments are moving at varying 
speeds towards plans for providing financial assistance 
for institutions, and of scholarship and bursary aid for 
intellectually able students although anything approach- 
ing a nation-wide fully subsidized student-aid programme 
cannot be foreseen at present. A further trend seems 
to be towards increasing undergraduate and graduate 
specialization, rather than towards providing broad general 
or liberal arts education. 

In common with other countries, present problems also 
relate mainly to climbing enrolment, perhaps two or three 
times the present figure by 1970, demanding a similar 
increase in teaching staff, and to an equally large rise 
in costs. In addition, Canadian universities must be 
united in the national interest without affecting provincial 
autonomy in education, and at the same time retaining 
the individual characteristics of small and large, French 
and English, and public and private institutions. 

It is becoming more apparent that both Federal and 
Provincial Government financial aid to all types of 
institutions must be increased. The absence of a Federal 
Ministry of Education, and the concept of provincial 
autonomy in educational matters, has to some extent 
hindered unified nation-wide planning for the future, 
although the recent strengthening of the Canadian Uni- 
versities Foundation and the Canadian Association of 
University Teachers has given the universities a more 
unified voice in presenting their problems to the public 
through meetings, conferences, press releases and publi- 
cations. 

Because of rapid expansion of post-secondary institutes 
of technology there is expected to be a shortage of qualified 
instructors. With business, industry and the Government 
becoming more concerned with having suitably trained 
graduates, there will be a continued assessment of the 
role played by graduates of institutes of technology, as 
opposed to that of university graduates. It is likely that 
the question of allowing graduates of institutes of techno- 
logy, at least in some fields, to continue at a university 
to obtain a degree will be raised. 

As noted previously, there is a trend towards having 
most teacher training done by universities, and for the 
qualifications of new elementary and secondary school 
teachers to be raised in so far as a degree, rather than a 
one-year post-secondary diploma course, is required. 

‘There is also an increasing concern about student 
retention. Drop-outs and failures between university 
entrance and graduation, and the proper selection, moti- 
vation, and support of students capable of completing 
a university education, are related areas in which much 
more research needs to be undertaken, especially as more 
and more students will apply for university admission. 
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Until recently there were about as many Canadian 
graduate students studying outside Canada as there were 
graduate students at Canadian universities. In part this 
was due to limited Canadian facilities in certain fields, 
Attempts are being made to expand graduate study in 
Canada, both through increasing facilities for study and 
by offering greater financial assistance to graduate students, 
many of whom are married. It is realized that a larger 
number of graduate degree holders will not only give 
the country more highly trained specialists, but also will 
assist in filling future university staff needs. 

The concept of higher education, and indeed all edu- 
cation, as being directly related to the economic growth 
and the social purpose of society, is receiving attention 
in Canada. Still more needs to be done to relate the econo- 
mic and social aspects of educational planning to such 
areas as manpower resources, technological change, and 
curriculum revision. 

Canadian universities are acting as hosts to an in- 
creasing number of foreign students, and in co-operation 
with private university and governmental organizations, 
are assisting in the development of higher education in 
some other countries. This international outlook, now 
being considered in some quarters as a necessary part of 
Canada's task, rather than just a political expedient, 
will no doubt continue to grow. 


[Text prepared by R. D. Mitchener, Chief, Higher Education 
Section, Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, and transmitted by the Canadian National Com- 
mission for Unesco.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Canada, Education Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 18,269,000. 

Area: 3,851,805 square miles; 9,976,177 square kilometres. 

Population density: 5 per square mile; 2 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 35.92 thousand 
million Canadian dollars. 

Exchange rate (1960): 1 Canadian dollar = 1 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND TYPE OF DEGREE OR DIPLOMA, 1957-60 


Type ot degree or Academic 
шша: т Humanities Education Fine arte Law Sodai Natural Кйбтөейшр муны Agriculture дод 
Less than first 1960/61 | MF = е = ania MEE - cus ae s = = 
degree or diploma F — -— — = 5 = = = ic: = á 
First degree or 1960/61 MF 19 790 8473 2675 192 697 1405 1614 2412 1777 480 65 
diploma E 4 965 2599 972 35 M 287 581 16 40 
Advanced degree or | 1960/61 MF 3201 843 411 16 23 921 526 236 116 96 13 
diploma. F 131 294 135 9 5 216 49 2 19 4 4 
All degrees and 1960/61 MF 22 991 9316 3 086 208 720 2326 2140 2648 1893 516 18 
diplomas Р 5 702 2 893 1107 92 40 560 336 10 600 20 “ 
All degrees and 1959/60 MF 21120 8 662 2563 231 857 2139 1813 2368 1897 537 53 
diplomas F 5181 2603 1013 115 33 552 296 519 8 33 
All degrees and 1958/59 МЕ 19014 1183 2118 189 728 1969 1590 2222 1849 581 45 
diplomas F 4484 dos бүз, c Ls PR ves bse RES s.r oe 
All degrees and 1957/58 MF 17841 74H 1945 185 669 1821 1370 2015 1840 501 24 
diplomas F 4141 oe ven ‚+ Ses aus T Tea "m vee eee 
E ET а “АР шаш x Б 
Percentage 
All degrees and 1960/61 41 13 1 10 9 12 8 3 0 
diplomas 51 19 2 1 10 6 0 10 0 1 
All degrees and 1957/58 4l п 1 4 10 8 12 10 3 0 
diplomas on Et " 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, mae 


in thousand Canadian dollars) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE. 
Amount Amount 
Total . ^ sath fi AERA 15 iby ie prop ze 1590 595 Total expenditure. , ...., 1 590 595 
Federal Government . . s + + + + + « + 116 429 Total recurring expenditure, . , . 1290 254 
Provincial Governments . . . 4! d» s 613 945 For administration or general control 7 60 959 
Local authorities or ar) „+ . 618 093 For instruction . I 897 584 
Receipts from parents . , , n + B 104 778 Other recurring ain M inan 331 711 
Gifts, Е аса К; Sii NET V QA. rov eH 17 353 Total capital Сре ture (aot including 4 
Other sources . . ОТУ 59 997 debt service) abi 144 352 
И M Debtsevie . < . ee ae io 155 989 
€. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
A i 3 Amount Per cont 
Total recurring expenditure! , . . . ss sse 1290 254 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control , . . . 60 959 AT 
Expenditure forinstruction . n 897 584 69.6 
re-primary, primary and general secondary education . ; 113 155 55.3 
Second education . . . Sh ition: Au m» 
Oed m M CEA T m cur nis 99 
па А, lt а ec SL IPEA: 113 024 8.8 
Specialeducation — . E Pas lr pers dran 6 093 0.5 
Adult education . . SEATS ARN SEC, Pe 1875 9.1 
Other types of education? Го а аі hal agra ҷа 41 388 3.2 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . s 6 © ew ee 331 711 25.7 
1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 2. Vocational education at the post-secondary level. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and y ROS Number 
type of Type of institution ca cemie | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Jem tutions 
Total ^ Female Total Total ^ Female Total 
| 
Pre-primary | Kindergartens, public . . . . . | 1961/62 A ves 142 144 
Kindergartens, private . . . . . 1961/62 Б? E 8 322 
Total Mere ME, ey с. 1961/62 ЖЕ? T 151 066 5 
uno EAT S E 1960/61 e DS ine 141 118 68 593 
u EE Tes oos DO. doe 1959/60 E OM 20-0 138 431 67 363 
NN MI cree ТРГ 1958/59 mae 131 515 99 
» 06g wx xx 1957/58 EXC ie. кы 124 619 
Primary! Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 122586 96 037 TE 3 240 331 е 
Primary schools, private, . . . . 1961/62 50 1680 1338 е 80 643 = 
7 3. ea рм ar Gey or s 1961/62 ... | 124266 97375 dur 3 320 974 us — 
„ 9 QeUM ied. ү афет Fe 1960/61 | 221 141 | 120617 95 343 NA 3168857 1515517 — 
» Е ee cee Oy Ча 1959/60 | 223 118 | 113711 91598 fe 3069838 1486 928 = 
hue ute t5 1958/59 | 224 844 | 110 025 88 446 iv 2952831 1419 773 — 
DEN 050 181 э» Тыл ИГ 1957/58 | 226 164 | 100281 73350 ES 2816 591 1386 810 — 
Si 1 
Genera Secondary schools, public , . . . 1961/62 42627 17 263 pus 1902 876 x 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961/62 Ж. 2131 1402 Б, 491 220 Men 
Toto. Wow cn Mie ea) ИЕ 1961/62 Hon 45364 18 665 EA 1994 096 Р A- 
E VEM. е?» 1960/61 26 740 41776 17562 s 1888 957 4431232 ES 
” TIE UN. 1959/60 26 842 36196 15429 "TS 1802 690 1392316 E 
E . 1958/59 26 324 32964 13974 ^c 1744182 4370 108 ВВР 
» 1957/58 25 628 30141 11 266 Жа 1693 005 4354653 e 
Vocational? "Trade, agricultural and fishing schools, 
jo Б A n M 1960/61 103 РАД no EA 128 997 ж MN. 
Apprenticeship classes, public , . . 1960/61 (24) oes 59 ARE 13 468 a 4 068 
Trade schools, private . . . . . 1960/61 243 409 159 АТА 21 823 8 977 10 169 
Business colleges, private. . . . . 1960/61 248 910 ux "s 40 887 ava Et 
Total o OPE NS „> 1960/61 594 nae Zu cet 5105 175 2. | 5611 
О Б. Гуй 1959/60 586 ees ax. T 462 510 Sus ania 
H gher | 
niversity Universities, affiliated colleges and 
and juniorcoleges . . . . . . + 
uivalent Wir MENOS UNI ete ae 1961/62 *360 | *10 670 ED ЯЙ 1128 894 33124 “ee 
degree- ^ Oe гт 1960/61 354 16 455 2360 6 700 4114 000 427512 en 
granting) а 1959/60 #345 | 15600 2190 | 6400 | 4102000 323544 6 
РАСЕ А Дам. е 1958/59 337 14275 2025 6 075 194994 421 239 n 
co ЧК GN PTS 1957/58 *330 13290 1880 5 190 186 754 418939 . 
Non- Elementary school teacher training 
university IORHEUHONS 5 ео ES ye 
Teacher etal. дала OE vermes 1961/62 126 1932 1179 136 20 435 
training E „Адели, ac кє aves ува 1960/61 127 1772 *1 069 15 18 607 . | ive 
ee te P Ley ce 1959/60 137 41 056 ioe LCS 16 428 mur 4i een 
ENT CR LEM E E^ 1958/59 126 41 055 A Де 15 825 ee | 
се А RA ee ELTERN 1957/58 133 11 020 e aoe 15 000 ane 
Other Institutes of technology, public . . 
Tet >. esate eee Tus 1961/62 29 958 78 78 11206 635 ve 
ГОРИЯ eon ee ЕЗИ: 1960/61 29 933 83 83 9 443 463 | 
» M eon derent ar 1959/60 21 4810 ©. sss 8 333 380 ‚+ 
ee we э ге ФАР, 1958/59 © 08 D) ET mm ee a 
» РОСА 1957/58 Gon ove TE T ane .. | M 
Special! Schools for the deaf, public . . . . 1961/62 12 4295 4192 S 2261 1022 zn 
Schools for the blind, public. . . . 1961/62 6 3103 467 738 305 we 
Total (28 Way kee eee 1961/62 18 452 288 2 999 1327 ma 
w 1960/61 16 412 284 2695 1276 = 
SY o > A а 1959/60 15 388 268 2558 1215 E 
a 1958/59 15 370 262 2484 1206 = 
M: 1957/58 15 354 250 2341 1139 zii 
1, Special education other than schools for the deaf and the blind is 3. Data on vocational education in high schools are included in secondary 
included in primary and secondary general education. general education. 
2. Not including Federal schools, i.e., schools for the Indians, for the 4. Full-time only. ^ ] and 
Eskimos and the territorial schools. 5. Not including part-time students in the trade, agricultura 


fishing schools. 
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CANADA 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and "T CERT = - deas cime = 
type of ‘Type of institution ademic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions zum = = 
Total Female Total Total Кошай "Total 


Adult Adult education courses . tocum 
Teal PON + А ; 1959/60 811 647 *405 800 811 647 
т. sh 1958/59 620 739 *310 350 620 739 
522207 *261100 522 207 


1957/58 


4. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academie Universities and equivalent. Teacher education at Other education at Aver ‘Average None of 
NC degree-granting institutions! — mon-univewty institutions — — non-university institutions | total enrol а шу tion orn gal 
eginning (000°s) (000%) ar 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent popsiation 
Zend female Ton female Ton female 

1930 32 926 24 

1931 34 431 24 

1932 34 864 23 34 10777 318 
1933 34 283 22 

1934 34584 22 ne . 

1935 35 108 22 A 

1936 35 553 22 Bie 

1937 36 000 22 2 36 11 346 319 
1938 36 714 22 "5 

1939 31504 23 n 

1940 36 386 23 er б 

1941 36 086 23 AS 

1942 36 919 24 х 37 11 965 311 
1943 36 524 26 * Я 

1944 40 065 29 х 

1945 04 731 21 si 

1946 79 911 19 а 

1947 83 485 19 . SA 7 12 904 594 
1948 80 664 19 5 

1949 74313 20 b 

1950 68 595 21 

1951 64 151 22 Es 

1952 64 433 21 т 14 462 493 
1953 65 907 22 12 072 

1954 69 905 21 11317 w 

1955 14 423 21 eve aise 2 TT 

1956 80 171 21 15 723 cul Ё; “ 

1957 88 546 22 15 000 Fe, 5 yes 103 16572 619 
1958 96 961 22 15 825 ir px К 

1959 *104 250 *24 16 428 "^ : 

LÀ — —————— 


1. Not including undergraduate part-time students. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


a | el ЭЭС ЕЈ — 
‘Type of institution | Academic | gex ‘Total Gu e з 

уза Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural Pugin Medical Agriculture EN. 
жешин 0. COT н Кын юш на ИШ чын зы тй 
All institutions! 1957/58 = БЕ 156 33 974 5877 1059 2762 7023 6513 14 096 8 334 2722 4 К. 
Percentage i 
All institutions? 1961/62 c 100 41 п 1 2 8 10 п 7 3 6 
All institutions! 1957/58 Ee 100 39 1 1 3 ü 4 16 10 3 5 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in the Central African Republic is provided 
by both the State and the religious denominations, over 
one-third of the pupils at primary level being enrolled in 
either Catholic or Protestant mission schools. The admi- 
nistration of public education is the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and is carried out through 
its Directorate of Education. 

The primary schools offer six years of education leading 
to an examination which gives admission to the secondary 
schools. General secondary education is provided in a 
number of institutions which include the Collége Emil 
Gentil in Bangui which provides a full classical and modern 
course leading up to the baccalauréat, a girls’ collége in 
Bangui, and a collóge normal in Bambari which offers four 
years of secondary education leading to the brevet d'études 
du premier cycle and the brevet élémentaire together with 
a further year of teacher training to prepare pupils to 
work as assistant teachers in primary schools. Technical 
education at secondary level is provided in a vocational 
school in Bangui which prepares pupils for a number of 
certificats d'aptitude professionnelle (various kinds of trade 
training, commercial training, handicrafts, etc.). 

French is the medium of instruction and schools follow 
the pattern of French schools. Curricula, however, are 
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either adapted or in the process of being adapted to local 
conditions. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The only institutions providing some studies al higher 
level are the Institut d'Études Agronomiques d'Afrique 
Centrale at Wakombo, and the Centre de Préparation à 
la Capacité en Droit in Bangui, both of which form part 
of the Foundation of Higher Education in Central Africa? 
At present the institute trains middle-level agricultural 
specialists only but plans are under way to provide more 
advanced courses in the near future. The centre offers 
a two-year course leading to the capacité en droit. 
Students who wish to pursue their studies in other fields 
must go to institutions in other African countries or abroad. 
In 1961/62 there were 52 students from the Central African 
Republic at institutions of higher education in France, 
22 at the Centre d’Enseignement Supérieur in the Congo 
(Brazzaville), one in Gabon and one in Senegal. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat.) 


1. See chapter on Congo (Brazzaville). 
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CENTRAL AFRIGAN REPUBLIC 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Central African Republic. Ministére de l'Éducation 
Nationale, Inspection Academique, Bangui. France. Secréta- 
riat Général du Gouvernement, Notes et études documentaires, 
No. 2733. Direction de la Documentation, 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,227,000. 

Area: 238,224 square miles; 617,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 5 per square mile; 2 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.A. francs = 0.405 U.S. 
dollar. " 

Fiscal year begins: January. 

Academic year begins: October. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand C.F.A. francs) 
—————— 


RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount. 


552 337 


2542 
421 633 


Total recurring expenditure’. . . . 


For administration or general control. 
Forinstruction , . . . + p > 
Salaries for teachers and supporting pro- 
fessional staf . . . . . + 
Other instructional expenditure . . 
Other recurring expenditure . 5 
Scholsxships, 3 „УГ, з, ata ee pe 
Expenditure for boarding establishments, 
transport services for pupils, school 
canteens; . 4 vv or ioe da 10 000 


————————— 


122 162 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Students enrolled 
Level and del 
type of ‘Type of institution cademio | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education ая tutions - 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public , , . 1961/62 242 n. E $2 44 448 8 030 — 
Primary schools private. . . . . 1961/62 145 cow A m 29 387 6 984 — 
ТИИ cus wd Wane sie ms vent 1961/62 387 ees sius "^i 73835 15014 ^ 
T no o o EP ues 1960/61 380 1161 145 b34 67510 13022 — 
conv ette бду ГНИ ӨЙ S 1959/60. 343 *1 000 Ys 61428 10953 — 
C te 1958/59 297 58р 54419 8 557 — 
*» WM i kel. sie ns 1951/58 243 1446 2205 45 774 7446 — 
Secondary? 
General Secondary schools, public . 1960/61 6 39 19 ane 1107 150 5 
Seada schools, private. 1960/61 5 20 1 $ AM 12 s 
То! СТЫК 1960/61 п 59 26 1 551 222 rem 
» 15 oo . 1959/60 15 93 n 1560 А m 
" РУСКИТЕ 1958/59 sa "m АЕА . 
Po eo ce Sf wei Ao ed 1957/58 15 13 * zy 1044 141 б 
Vocational Vocational schools, public . . 1960/61 5 33 8 Е 1289 987 4 
Vocational school, private . 1960/61 1 1 1 16 — А 
TORT S. a Pek . 1960/61 6 9 1305 987 б 
Eq ">ш 1959/60 21 “M1 dur 2 1412 um T 
fog M Sere MS Leonem А 1958/59 ea . ous PERS D^ 
UP EFIE TT E DIE ZEE AA 1957/58 17 129 Es 436 231 
Teacher ‘Teacher training schools, public . 1960/61 4 151 a4 — 
training Teacher training schools, private 1960/61 6 197 12 — 
Total . DUET АР SL rs 1960/61 10 348 56 — 
AULUS б n 1959/60 D | meg 44 — 
исо СОЕ шагын 1958/59 nae ayy — 
PRENSA Sedo e sss] 3987/58. $3 5 m 
Adult Adult courses : . 
Total E A 1961/62 115 115 — 15 3500 230 3800 
ае e S 1960/61 85 85 — 85 3 235 208 3 235 
wo МЕА" е efe 1959/60 87 87 — 87 3 200 190 3200 
ES goo bn Av PCM ae 1958/59 83 83 — 83 3 050 180 3 050 


1. Teaching staff in public schools gu. 

2. In 1962/63 there were 87,528 (F. 19,57 
2,402 (Е. 352) in general secondary; 3 
(F. 64) in teacher training. 


upils in primary schools; 
te 63) in vocational; 342 


3. Including teacher training. 
4. Including domestic science classes. 
5. Included in general secondary education. 
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CEYLON 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in Ceylon is unrestricted, compulsory and free. 
There is no discrimination on account of caste, creed or 
race; it is compulsory between the ages of 5 and 14 except 
where there is no school within a reasonable distance of 
the pupil’s home, and it is free from the kindergarten up 
to and including the university, the only exceptions to 
this rule being a few unaided schools which receive no 
Government grants and are permitted to charge fees, 

The statutory basis of the educational system as a 
whole is Ordinance No. 31 of 1939, as amended by 
Ordinance No. 26 of 1947, by the Education (Amendment) 
Act No. 5 of 1951, the Education (Amendment) Act 
No. 43 of 1953, the Education (Amendment) Act No. 37 
of 1958, the Assisted Schools and Training Colleges (Special 
Provisions) Act No. 5 of 1960, and the Assisted Schools 
and Training Colleges (Supplementary Provisions) Act No.8 
of 1961. Section 32 of the princi af Ordhissos No. 31 of 
1939 empowers the Ministry of Education to make regula- 
tions (known as the Code) for the purpose of giving 
effect to the principles and provisions of the Ordinance. 

Until December 1960 a dual system of educational 
control operated in Ceylon. Schools were owned either 
by the Government or ri private denominational bodies 
in the proportions of approximately 53 to 47 per cent. 
In all but a few unaided schools, however, all salaries 
and almost all maintenance costs were met out of Govern- 
ment funds. In 1957 the establishment of private aided 
schools was prohibited, and control of the great majority 
of the assisted schools is now vested in the Government. 

Until quite recently schools were classified not only 
according to the way in which they were financed, i.e., 
as Government and assisted schools, but also as English, 
bi-lingual and vernacular schools. This linguistic classi- 
fication is no longer used. Today, English is the language 
of instruction for only a very small number of children 
whose mother tongue is English and for a comparatively 
small number of Muslims. The vast majority of children 
are educated through the medium of either Sinhala or 
Tamil, with English as a compulsory second language 
from the fourth year on. English is still the main medium 
of instruction in the University of Ceylon, but progres- 
sively more subjects are being taught in Sinhala and Tamil. 
Permission may still be granted for the teaching of certain 
subjects in English at the senior secondary and Higher 
School Certificate stage, (e.g., Western classical languages 
and music, foreign languages). This is partly for want of 
suitable textbooks and partly for want of teachers qualified 
to use the national language medium. 

The Central Government is responsible for the provision 
of education and no financial contribution is made by local 
Government authorities. The Ordinance, however, provides 
for local committees to advise the Government on such 
matters as the need for and siting of new schools. These 
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committees consist of the Government District Agent, 
the Education Officer, the Member of Parliament, repre- 
sentatives of local Government institutions, divisional 
revenue officers, etc. 

The official language of Ceylon is Sinhala but Tamil 
children may study through the medium of their mother 
rare and enter the public service by way of examinations 
conducted in Tamil. They are required, however, to reach 
proficiency in Sinhala before they are confirmed in service. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 301. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are three universities in Ceylon—the University of 
Ceylon, the Vidyodaya University and the Vidyalankara 
University. Some private institutions also offer university- 
level courses. The Aquinas University College, for example, 
prepares students for external degrees of both the Uni- 
versity of London and the University of Ceylon, and 
university-level courses are offered in the collegiate depart- 
ment of Jaffna College at Navalar Hall run by the Tamil 
University Movement, and at the University College run 
by the Buddhist Academy of Ceylon. The Ceylon Law 
College offers courses for advocates and proctors. Techno- 
logical education is provided in the Engineering Faculty 
of the University of Ceylon, in the institutions coming 
under the Ceylon Technical College Department and in 
the Technical Training Institute of the Gal Oya Develop- 
ment Board. Courses at higher level are also provided in 
the Government College of Fine Arts and in the agricultural 
schools run by the Department of Agriculture. Teacher 
training is provided both within the universities and in 
twenty-three teacher training colleges. 


University institutions. Education in ancient Ceylon was 
the responsibility of the monastic orders which provided 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


both religious and secular instruction; this tradition 
continued right through the historical period. During the 
period of foreign rule (1505-1948) learning in Ceylon was 
kept alive in the Buddhist monastic schools or pirivenas. 
In modern times two pirivenas played a predominant role 
in the Sinhala religious and literary revival. The Vidyodaya 
Pirivena, established in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, was the premier seat of Buddhist and Oriental 
studies in the island, and the Vidyalankara Pirivena, 
established in 1875, soon won anequal reputation. In 1959 the 
Government decided to give these institutions university 
status, and to make the pirivenas attached to them affiliated 
colleges. These two universities are religious-cultural insti- 
tutions, as opposed to the strictly secular University 
of Ceylon, and are still in the process of development. 

The first official steps under British rule towards estab- 
lishing education at higher level was the arrangement 
to hold the London Matriculation and London University 
Intermediate examinations in Ceylon in 1882 and 1885 
respectively. A few grant-aided denominational schools 
were already affiliated to the universities of Calcutta and 
Madras eid prepared students for their examinations. 
Jaffna College, conducted by the American Mission, was 
a pioneer in this field. In 1897 the Ceylon Medical College 
was established, its licentiates being recognized by the 
General Medical Council in Britain, while the Ceylon Law 
College, which is maintained by the Council of Local 
Education, was founded in 1910. 

In 1911 a committee appointed to survey and make 
proposals on secondary and higher education recommended 
that a university college be established. This proposal 
was approved in 1915, but the outbreak of the First World 
War and post-war difficulties delayed its implementation. 
In 1921 the Ceylon University College began teaching 
for external degrees of the University of London. 

As early as 1924 plans were made to convert the college 
into a university, but it was not until 1938 that a site was 
chosen at Peradeniya and legislation introduced. The 
Ceylon University Ordinance No. 20 of 1942 incorporated 
the Ceylon University College and the Ceylon Medical 
College and provided a constitution for the new university. 

The distance of the University of Ceylon from Colombo 
and other main centres led to the setting up of a number 
of teaching institutions, mostly in Colombo, of university 
college status which prepare students for degrees of the 
University of Ceylon. 


Other institutions. The pioneer institution in the field of 
higher technological education was the Ceylon Technical 
College, originally a school for skilled workers. The college 
gradually broadened its scope and increased in importance 
until it was recognized as an institution preparing students 
for engineering degrees of the University of London. 
This part of its work has now been taken over by the 
Engineering Faculty of the University of Ceylon. The 
college continues, however, to offer engineering courses 
for students preparing for associated membership of various 
British engineering institutions, as well as courses in com- 
merce and accountancy. Two other institutions of compa- 
ratively recent origin provide technological and commercial 
education at post-secondary level. They are the Institute 
of Practical Technology at Katubedde, under the control 
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of the Ceylon Technical College Department, and the 
Technical Training Institute of the Gal Oya Development 
Board at Amparai. The Polytechnic, a private institution 
founded in 1901, provides some commercial education at 
post-secondary level. The Government College of Fine 
Arts was founded in 1953, its nucleus being the art and 
music sections of the Ceylon Technical College. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture provides post-secondary education 
in two schools of agriculture situated at Peradeniya and 
Kundasale, and in fourteen farm schools. 


Teacher training institutions. The first teacher training 
courses were begun in the Government English-medium 
schools at the beginning of the last century, and a Govern- 
ment normal school for teachers in Swabasha was also 
started; these teacher training classes ceased to function 
in 1848 and the school was closed in 1855. The missionary 
societies also ran training schools for both vernacular and 
English language teachers. As a result of recommendations 
by a committee which reported in 1857, a normal school 
was opened to train teachers in the English, English- 
Sinhala and Sinhala mediums, but the classes for English- 
language teachers were closed again in 1881; in 1903 a 
Government training college was opened to train teachers 
for English and Sinhala medium schools, and in 1907 a 
Tamil department was added to the training college, while 
a large number of grant-aided denominational таш 
colleges were also established for teachers in Sinhala an 
Tamil. A report of a 1943 special committee on education 
states that at this time there were two types of training 
schools, one training English-language teachers and the 
other teachers for the Sinhala and Tamil schools. The 
training colleges for English-language teachers came under 
the Department of Education, and there were eighteen 
assisted training schools run by the denominations and four 
Government training schools for teachers in Sinhala and 
amil. There are now twenty-three teacher training colleges 
in Ceylon, all for teachers in Sinhala and Tamil. The 
University of Ceylon also provides postgraduate training 
for about fifty students each year in its Department of 
Education. 


Legislation 


The Constitution and the legal provisions governing the 
University of Ceylon are embodied in the Ceylon Univer- 
sity Ordinance No. 20 of 1942 which also provided for the 
incorporation of the Ceylon University College with the 
Ceylon Medical College. ` 

The Vidyodaya and the Vidyalankara Universities have 
their legal basis in the Vidyodaya University and the 
Vidyalankara Universities Act No. 45 of 1958. This Act 
provided for the establishment of universities on the same 
lines as the University of Ceylon, with additional provisions 
for permitting (a) the approval of other institutions for 
courses of study leading to university degrees, and (b) the 
granting of external degrees. Since these two universis 
are religious as well as cultural institutions, the E. 
empowers them ‘to make provision for research and for t 
advancement and dissemination of knowledge and the рй 
motion of Sinhala and Buddhist culture’, and stipulates tha 
the vice-chancellors of both universities shall be Bhikkus- 


Policy and administration 


The universities are legally autonomous bodies but work 
in conformity with the educational policies laid down by 
the Government. This conformity is ensured by the follow- 
ing provisions: the Governor-General is the chancellor 
of all three institutions; the Minister of Education and 
Cultural Affairs is their pro-chancellor; and the Director 
of Education is an ex officio member of each university 
council. 

Each university has a court, a council and a senate. 
Financial and legislative control is vested in the court. 
The university council is the executive body of each 
institution. In academic matters, it acts on the advice 
of the senate, which in many cases acts on the recom- 
mendations of the faculties, the general boards of studies 
and the boards of studies, 

The Ceylon Technical College Department comes under 
the Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs and its 
director has under his control the Ceylon Technical College 
(including the Trades School), the Institute of Practical 
Technology at Katubedde, and the four junior technical 
schools at Galle, Kandy, Jaffna and Badulla. Each of 
these constituent units is administered by a principal, 
with the exception of the Ceylon Technical College which 
comes under the direct supervision of the director of the 
Ceylon Technical College Department. The agricultural 
schools come under the Department of Agriculture. The 
Government College of Fine Arts comes under the Ministry 
of Education and Cultural Affairs and is administered by 
a director. The teacher training colleges are all State- 
owned and administered. 


Finance 


The three universities depend almost entirely on the 
Government for their funds. There are no tuition fees but 
all students must pay a registration fee, and external 
students an examination fee. In 1962 the amounts voted 
for the universities were as follows: University of Ceylon, 
9,900,000 rupees; Vidyodaya University, 1,508,457 rupees; 
Vidyalankara University, 1,339,642 rupees. In addition 
there was provision for 7,380,500 rupees under the heading 
of capital expenditure. 

The institutions under the control of the Ceylon 
Technical College Department are financed by the Govern- 
ment. Some funds are also provided by foreign governments 
and agencies; the Canadian Government, for instance, 
under the Colombo Plan, provided the sum of 4 million 
rupees for buildings and equipment for the Institute of 
Practical Technology. 

The teacher training colleges are entirely financed by 
the Government and almost every teacher in training 
receives full pay during his two-year training period. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Ceylon is organized in the following 
faculties: Oriental studies, arts, science, medicine, agri- 
culture and veterinary science, and engineering. The 
Vidyodaya University is organized in the following 
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faculties: Buddhist studies, philosophy, arts, and science 
The Vidyalankara University has faculties of Buddhist 
studies, arts, languages, and philosophy. In all three 
universities the faculties are subdivided into departments. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to a 
degree course at the University of Ceylon must have 
passed the competitive university preliminary examination 
or hold an equivalent qualification. The preliminary 
examination is held each year together with the Ceylon 
Higher School Certificate examination. Candidates at 
the preliminary examination are required to have already 
passed a given number of subjects of the General Certi- 
ficate of Education (O level) at least one year before the 
entrance examination. For example, candidates at the 
entrance examination who wish to enter the faculties of 
Oriental studies, arts, science, agriculture and veterinary 
science or engineering are required to have passes in six 
subjects at the General Certificate of Education exami- 
nation O level (three of which must be credit passes) 
including: (a) either Sinhala or Tamil; (b) arithmetic, 
commercial arithmetic, elementary mathematics or pure 
mathematics, and (c) four other subjects chosen from an 
approved list. Students in law courses must have a 
preliminary qualification in Latin. 

The Vidyodaya University also has a special entrance 
examination. Candidates at the examination must have 
passed the Senior School Certificate examination in Sinhala 
or English with credit passes in at least three subjects, 
or hold an equivalent qualification. Only men are admitted 
as internal students, though women may present them- 
selves for the university examinations as external students. 
The Vidyalankara University also admits students on the 
basis of their performance in an entrance examination. 
Candidates are required to have completed two further 
years of secondary education after passing the General 
Certificate of Education examination (O level) In all 
three universities the minimum age of admission is 17 years. 


Range of studies. The University of Ceylon offers three- 
year courses leading to the degrees of bachelor of arts 
(general), bachelor of science (general), bachelor of science 
(agriculture), and bachelor of laws. The courses leading to 
special degrees in arts and science last over a period of 
four years; the bachelor of arts special degree may be 
taken in Arabie, Buddhist civilization, economies, geo- 
graphy, Greek, history, Latin, mathematics, Pali, philo- 
sophy, Sanskrit, Sinhala, sociology, Tamil, Western classical 
culture, and Western classics; the bachelor of science special 
degree may be taken in physics, botany, chemistry, 
mathematics or zoology. The degree of bachelor of dental 
surgery is taken five years after the university entrance 
examination or four years after the first university exami- 
nation, which may be taken from school. The first degree 
in medicine takes six years of study after the preliminary 
examination or five years after the first examination. 
Postgraduate studies are provided in most faculties, 
and the university offers courses leading to the following 
higher degrees: master of arts, master of laws, master of 
science (agriculture), master of veterinary science, doctor 
of philosophy, doctor of literature, and doctor of laws. 
All require at least two years of study after the first degree. 
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The university also offers the following specialization 
courses leading to a diploma: a one-year course in education, 
a nine-months’ course in anaesthesia, a six-months' course 
in child health, a one-year course in medicine and surgery. 
a six-months’ course in obstetrics, a six-months’ course 
in tropical medicine and hygiene, and a six-months’ 
course in tuberculous diseases. There is also a one-year 
course leading to a higher certificate in dental surgery. 

The Vidyodaya University provides three-year courses 
leading to the bachelor of arts (general) degree and four- 
year courses leading to an honours degree in arts or science. 
The subjects for the bachelor of arts general degree are 
Sinhala, Buddhadhamma, geography, Western philosophy, 
Pali, archaeology, Buddhist civilization, Prakrit, Hindi, 
English, Indian kutiy world history, Ceylonese history, 
Indian philosophy, logic, philology, Tamil, pure mathe- 
matics, Sanskrit, economics, anthropology, education, 
Ayurveda (traditional medicine), and Jyotish. The subjects 
for the bachelor of science general degree are applied 
mathematics, pure mathematics, botany, chemistry, geo- 
graphy, and physics. A bachelor of arts honours degree 
may be taken in archaeology, Buddhadhamma, Pali, 
Sanskrit, Sinhala, Western philosophy, business admi- 
nistration, economics, history and public administration. 
The university also offers postgraduate studies leading to 
a master of arts degree in Bud hadhamma, Pali, Sanskrit 
aud Sinhala; these extend over at least two years. It also 
awards the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

The Vidyalankara University also offers three-year 
courses leading to a first general degree in arts and science 
and four-year courses leading to the special degree. There 
is provision for postgraduate courses leading to the degrees 
of master of arts, doctor of philosophy, and doctor of 
literature. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year in the University 
of Ceylon is divided into three terms, July-September, 
October-December and January-March. In the Vidyodaya 
University it usually begins in the first week of October 
and ends in the middle of July. In the Vidyalankara 
University the academic year begins 1 November and ends 
31 July. 

Students at the University of Ceylon are required to 
attend lectures, practical classes, demonstrations, etc., 
to the satisfaction of the vice-chancellor. Both the Vidyo- 
daya and the Vidyalankara universities require at least 
80 per cent attendance at lectures. 

Lectures and tutorials are common to all courses of 
study in all three universities. Field and laboratory work 
form part of the degree courses in the faculties of science, 
veterinary science and agriculture, medicine and engi- 
neering, and medical students are required to serve a 
period of internship. 

In most courses students at the University of Ceylon 
must pass a general qualifying examination at the end of 
their first year, and from then on an examination each 
year. Some faculties hold examinations at the end of each 
session, and others at the end of the prescribed course 
of study. Students must take departmental examinations. 
At Vidyodaya University examinations are conducted 
at the end of each course. A special feature of the univer- 
sity’s examination scheme is that Sinhala Buddhist culture 
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and English are compulsory subjects in all courses, At 
Vidyalankara University a first examination is held at 
the end of the first academic year, and students in the 
general degree course go up to the final examination two 
years later. 

English is the language of instruction in all faculties 
at the University of Ceylon, but courses in Sinhala and 
Tamil are given in these languages. Sinhala is the usual 
language of instruction in the other two universities, but 
the Vidyodaya University provides facilities for non- 
Sinhala students to study certain subjects in English, 


данене for certain awards. At the University of Ceylon 
a degree in a modern language can be obtained in either 
the Faculty of Oriental Studies or the Faculty of Arts, 
During the first year all students follow a course of study 
leading to the General Arts Qualifying Examination, They 
take three subjects, chosen from the following: Sanskrit, 
Pali, Sinhala, Tamil, Buddhist civilization, Arabic, Persian, 
modern Chinese, English, French, German, Latin, Greek, 
Western classical culture, history, economics, geography, 
philosophy, and mathematics. A student who wishes to 
take the course leading to the B.A. special degree in a 
modern language would be required to offer that language 
at this examination, and to Ко special aptitude for it. 
During the first year a student would normally have four 
hours of classes a week in each of his three subjects. 

The specialized course commences in the second univer- 
sity year when the student concentrates on his special 
subject, usually together with a subsidiary subject. A 
normal time-table would allow twelve hours a week for 
the major subject and two hours a week for the minor. 
At the end of the second year the student sits for a depart- 
mental examination known as the Special Arts Qualifying 
Examination; if he fails to reach a required standard at 
this examination he must either revert to the general 
degree course or repeat the year. There is an examination 
in the minor subject at the end of the third year, and at 
the end of the fourth year the student sits his final exami- 
nation in his special subject. 

The bachelor of science degree is awarded in the Faculty 
of Science of the University of Ceylon to students who 
satisfy the board of examiners in either the general degree 
examination or the special degree examination in science. 
Before a student is permitted to enter the course leading 
to either of these degrees he must have passed or been 
exempted from the General Science Qualifying Exami- 
nation which is normally taken at the end of the first year 
at university. Candidates for this examination must offer 
three subjects chosen from amongst physics, mathematics; 
chemistry, botany, zoology, and geography. The course 
leading to the general degree examination requires another 
two years of study after this examination and students 
normally must offer the three subjects already taken at 
the General Science Qualifying Examination. Students 
in the special science degree course are selected on the basis 
of their performance at the General Science Qualifying 
Examination and on their general progress. At the en 
of the first year of the special course they must sit for the 
Special Science Qualifying Examination. Candidates for 
the special bachelor's degree in science take а principi 
subject (for instance physics) and usually a subsidiary 
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subject. The student sits an examination in the subsidiary 
subject at the end of his third year of university study, 
and a final examination in his principal subject at the end 
of the fourth year. 

The course leading to the bachelor of laws degree lasts 
over a period of three years. The student takes the First 
Examination at the end of the first year, and finals two 
years after passing the First Examination. During the 
first year, students have eleven one-hour lectures per week, 
during the second year, twelve, and during the third year, 
eight. The subjects covered during the first year include 
Roman law, constitutional law, legal systems of Ceylon, 
and criminal law. During the last two years, the subjects 
studied include law of persons and property, law of 
contract, law of deliet, Voet's Pandects, jurisprudence 
and legal theory, law of evidence, law of civil procedure, 
and commercial law. 

The course leading to the first degree in medicine and 
surgery takes at least five years. During the first year the 
student takes physics, chemistry and biology, and at the 
end of the year he sits for the First Examination. 
(Exemption from the First Examination may be granted 
if a student has already taken a preliminary examination 
in physics, chemistry, botany and zoology which would 
give successful candidates direct admission to the faculty 
of medicine.) Two years of anatomy and physiology are 
followed by the Second Examination and successful 
candidates may then prepare for the Third Examination. 
The subjects covered are pharmacology, therapeutics, 
pathology and bacteriology, public health, parasitology, 
and forensic medicine. For the Final Examination, students 
have to study medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynaeco- 
logy. The preparation for the Final Examination includes 
a substantial amount of clinical practice. 


Extra-mural courses. The University of Ceylon conducts 
external examinations leading to the award of the bache- 
lor's and other degrees in the faculties of Oriental studies, 
arts (including law) and science. The university does not, 
however, offer any extra-mural courses. Vidyodaya Univer- 
sity may award external degrees to candidates who have 
registered for a prescribed period. There are twenty-seven 
pirivenas affiliated to the university which prepare students 
for examinations. Their students are not considered to be 
internal students of the university and the pirivenas 
themselves function quite independently. 


Research 


Equal importance is attached to teaching and research 
at the University of Ceylon, Research activities are nor- 
mally undertaken on the initiative of the university itself, 
though support is sometimes received from outside agencies 
or from the Government. All teachers at Vidyodaya 
University are required to carry out research in their 
special fields. There is a department of research for work 
on special projects and teachers may be given study leave 
with pay after a given period of service. Special importance 
is attached to research at Vidyalankara University, 
particularly in regard to the early culture and literature 
of Ceylon. The university has a department which edits 
ancient classics. 
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Staff 


At the University of Ceylon each department is headed 
by a professor assisted by readers, lecturers and assistant 
lecturers. Some of the larger departments also appoint 
co-professors, and the faculties of science and medicine 
employ demonstrators. Staff are normally recruited by 
means of advertisements in the press. Junior staff members 
are usually appointed as probationary assistant lecturers; 
they are expected to obtain postgraduate qualifications 
before their appointments are confirmed. In this initial 
recruitment preference is given to those who hold either 
a first-class or good second-class degree. In the first instance 
appointments are for a period of three years only, Pro- 
motions depend on the postgraduate qualifications 
obtained, teaching ability, and research carried out. On 
the satisfactory completion of the probationary period 
staff members may be given appointments to the age 
of 55 years; this period may be extended to 60 years and, 
less often, to 65. No member of the university staff may 
undertake outside work without permission, and as a 
general rule one-third of the fees earned outside must be 
paid to the university. Permission is normally granted 
only in respect of work of an academic nature. 

Academic staff at the Vidyodaya University are ranked 
as professors, lecturers, assistant lecturers, demonstrators 
and tutors. The mode of recruitment is laid down in the 
legislation governing the establishment of the university 
and appointments are made by the council on the recom- 
mendation of a selection board. Posts are normally adver- 
tised in the press. Academic staff have tenure on satis- 
factory completion of a probationary period. 


Student life and welfare 


No tuition fees are charged in any of the three univer- 
sities but students must pay registration fees of 10 rupees 
per term. It is estimated that a student in residence at 
the University of Ceylon would spend approximately 
80 rupees a month on board, lodging and books. Some 
financial assistance is available for needy students, the 
amount varying in each individual case. 

Each university has a students’ union and students 
also belong to various sports clubs and societies. 

The University of Ceylon at Peradeniya has nine halls 
of residence; those faculties which are situated in Colombo 
are not residential but some students are accommodated 
in university hostels. At Vidyalankara University there 
is accommodation for about one hundred students and 
a new hostel under construction will accommodate another 
two hundred. Vidyodaya University does not offer resi- 
dential facilities. 

The University of Ceylon has a well-organized student 
health service with resident medical officers. Vidyalankara 
University also has a medical scheme. 

The foreign students at the University of Ceylon nor- 
mally come under student exchange schemes and are 
usually either responsible for their own maintenance or 
taken in charge by the organization sponsoring their 
studies. 
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INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Technological education at post-secondary level is provided 
in the Faculty of Engineering at the University of Ceylon, 
in the institutions coming under the Ceylon Technical 
College Department, and in the Technical Training Insti- 
tute of the Gal Oya Development Board. 

The Ceylon Technical College Department is responsible 
for the administration of (a) the Ceylon Technical College 
(including the Trades School); (b) the Institute of Practical 
Technology at Katubedde, and (c) four junior technical 
schools at Galle, Kandy, Jaffna and Badulla. 

The Ceylon Technical College. This college provides day 
and evening classes in both its Trades School and its 
Commerce Department. The courses offered by its Com- 
merce Department include four-year diploma courses in 
commerce, valuation and accountancy; three- to four-year 
professional courses in banking, transport and secretarial 
practice; and eight other shorter (usually one-year) 
courses leading to a certificate. The language of instruction 
may be either English or Sinhala. 

Institute of Practical Technology. In 1960 the engineering 
courses which had formerly been offered at the Ceylon 
Technical College were transferred to the newly-founded 
Institute of Practical Technology. In general this institute 
caters for sub-technical grades, but there are some courses 
which lead to higher professional and technical levels. 
The institute offers three types of course: full, part-time 
and evening, leading in most cases to a certificate. The 
language of instruction may be Sinhala or English. 

he full-time courses include: (a) a course in architecture 
(three years full-time and three years part-time) leading 
to the final examinations of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; (b) a two-year junior technical officer's course; 
(c) a one-year preliminary course for draughtsmen ap- 
prentices, and (d) a one-year course for surveyors and 
levellers. 

The part-time courses include: (a) a two-year course 
for engineering apprentices which may be followed by 
another one-year course at more advanced level, and (b) 
a three-year building construction course in Swabasha. 

The institute provides three-year evening courses in 
mechanical, structural, electrical, and municipal engineer- 
ing, and three-year courses in building construction, archi- 
tecture, surveying and levelling. These courses are designed 
for people in employment. The evening section also offers 
a one-year preliminary course in engineering science for 
those students who do not come come up to the standard 
required for admission to the institute. 

mission requirements vary depending on the course 
taken, but as a general rule candidates should possess 
at least the General Certificate of Education (O level) 
with five or six subjects including a language, and mathe- 
matics or physics. Students in the architecture courses 
are required to have two passes at A level. 

Instruction is given in the form of lectures, tutorials 
and practical classes and in such subjects as surveying 
and geology there is a certain amount of field work. 
Students are required to attend at least 75 per cent of 
lectures. Examinations are conducted twice a year, a 
preliminary examination at the end of the second term 
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and a sessional examination at the end of the year. In 
some cases the final examinations are conducted by the 
Department of Examinations. 

The staff include the principal, lecturers, assistant 
lecturers, a workshop engineer, special instructors and 
instructors. All staff, with the exception of the instructors, 
are appointed by the Public Service Commission; the 
director of the Ceylon Technical College Department 
appoints the instructors. Staff may not undertake private 
work without special permission. 

No fees are charged and students in financial need may 
be given bursaries not exceeding 40 rupees per month, 
There is a students’ union, and a residential hostel accom- 
modates some two hundred students. A warden and 
welfare officer look after student welfare. No special 
provision is made for foreign students. 

The Technical Training Institute of the Gal Oya Develop- 
ment Board. This institute provides various courses in 
engineering technology, including two-year courses in 
mechanical engineering, irrigation engineering, electrical 
engineering, road engineering and land survey engineering. 
English is the medium of instruction. Students from Ceylon 
are required to hold the Senior School Certificate in English 
with credit passes in mathematics and physics, and 
students from other South and South-East Asian countries 
should possess the Matriculation examination or Senior 
School Certificate with English, mathematics and physics, 
or an equivalent qualification. They should also have 
at least one year’s experience in the special field chosen 
for study, and be between the ages of 17 and 23, Students 
from Ceylon are paid a stipend of 100 rupees per month; 
foreign students may receive 200 rupees per month. 
Hostel accommodation is available. 

Schools of agriculture. The Department of Agriculture 
runs a number of schools of agriculture and practical 
farm schools. Both types of school require students to 
hold the General Certificate of Education with passes 
in specific subjects. The schools of agriculture provide 
two-year courses of training in crop husbandry, animal 
husbandry, horticulture, agricultural engineering, agri 
cultural chemistry, agricultural botany, entomology, plant 
pathology, veterinary science and agricultural co-operation. 
Girls are given instruction in various domestic seience 
subjects. The practical farm schools provide one-year 
practical courses with partieular reference to the agri- 
culture of the district. In both types of school tuition 18 
free and residence is compulsory. Some financial assistance 
is available to students. 

The Government College of Fine Arts. This college pro- 
vides three-year certificate courses in a number of art 
subjects, and two-year courses leading to a diploma, 
Candidates are required to hold the General Certificate 
of Education. No tuition fees are charged and some 
financial assistance is available to students in need. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


There are twenty-three teacher training institutesin co 
sixteen of which train students to teach in the S Ты 
medium and seven train teachers for Tamil schools. 1' 


institutes, one in each language, provide courses of tri 


in specialist subjects, and teachers qualified in these two 
colleges are entitled to teach up to General Certificate 
of Education level, The other twenty-one train teachers 
to teach up to junior school level, that is, the ninth 
school year. 

Students are admitted to the training institutes on the 
basis of their performance in a highly competitive entrance 
examination. Candidates at the examination must hold 
the Senior School Certificate or have six passes at the 
General Certificate of Education O level, including a 
language and mathematics. The number of students ad- 
mitted depends on the number of places available. All 
students who reach a required standard in the written 
examination must be interviewed before they are finally 
admitted to the institute, Students who wish to be admitted 
to the specialist courses in science, mathematies, English, 
handicrafts or commerce must have passes in their 
specialist subjects, 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year lasts over a 
period of 37 wok inn in the middle of January and 
ending in December; it is divided into three terms separ- 
ated by vacations of approximately one month. Students 
must attend at least Pi per cent zh all lectures, tutorials, 
practical work, etc., and must out a certain amount 
of teaching practice. Audio-visual aids are used as a method 
of instruction. At the end of each term students sit a 
term test, and, at the end of the second year, for the final 
examination. They must also pass practical examinations 
in such subjects as music, dancing and physical training. 


Requirements for certain awards. Students in the teacher 
training colleges must study the following subjects: religion 
and the teachi of religion, реи of education 
(including general methods and vocational guidance), 
educational psychology, language and literature (Sinhala 
and Tamil), arithmetic, general science and gardening 
(for men), general science and home science (for women), 
health and physical education, handicrafts, community 
development, English, elementary mathematics, singing, 
and art. They must also take two of the following optional 
subjects; history, geography, civics, kindergarten B ects, 
music, art or dancing (lacluding ballet), methods of 
teaching English, and vocational guidance. 

The course includes 1,560 hours of classwork and 300 
hours of practical work, and students who pass the final 
examination receive a teacher's certificate. All students 
live in and no external students may sit for the training 
colleges’ final examination, 

Students in the two specialist training colleges study 
the following compulsory subjects: religion, education, 
educational psychology, vocational guidance and statistics, 
physical education, health education, Sinhala or Tamil, 
and English. Optional subjects include home science (for 
women), gardening (for men), Oriental or Western music, 
Kandyan or Indian dancing, and art. The specialist 
subjects are science, mathematics, English and handicrafts. 


Staff 


Each teacher training college has a principal, a vice- 
principal, lecturers, training masters, and instructors in 
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specialist subjects, All staff appointments are advertised 
and applicants are chosen by a selection board. Appoint- 
ments are normally made on a three-year probationary 
basis. Staff members may not accept paid employment 
outside the college or undertake private research; they 
may publish books with the permission of the Government 
but may not retain copyright. They may apply for higher 

sts within the Department of Education, but promotion 
is not automatic, Staff members are entitled to pensions 
under the School Teachers’ Pension regulations. 


Student life and welfare 


Teacher trainees receive salaries and allowances during 
their period of training, out of which they must provide 
for their own maintenance, The cost of maintenance 
varies from college to college, but on an average a student 
would pay approximately 40 rupees a month. 

All trainees live in college hostels. There are infirmaries 
in all hostels and welfare and guidance services are provided 
in all colleges. 

The student teachers have a variety of cultural and 
religious societies and take part in sports and other 
recreational activities, 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The trend towards industrialization in Ceylon involves 
a series of problems. On the one hand there are not enough 
scientists and technically trained personnel to meet the 
present requirements of Government development pro- 
ammes; on the other, there is a large and growi 
emand for science courses in the secondary schools an 
in the universities and other institutions of higher education. 

Unfortunately the facilities at present available at 
both secondary and higher level are insufficient to satisfy 
either of these demands, Every effort is Кш made to 
expand scientific education at secondary level, but the 
number of secondary schools which can teach science 
satisfactorily up to university entrance level is still compa- 
ratively small. The Final Report of the National Education 
Commission, 1961, shows the distribution of these schools 
by district. Of the 123 schools which at present prepare 
science students for the university entrance examination, 
thirty-three are in the Jaffna district, thirty-two in the 
Colombo district, twelve in Kandy, eleven in Kalutara, 
five each in Galle, Kurunegalla and Kegalle, and the 
remaining twenty are distributed throughout nine other 
districts, Four districts have no schools teaching science 
to this level at all, Of those which do, Jaffna has one 
school to every 15,000 of population, the Colombo district 
one to every 53,000, Kandy one to every 70,000, while 
Anuradhapura and Badulla have one to every 229,000 
and 234,000 respectively. 

"The University of Ceylon is as yet the only institution 
with proper facilities for the teaching of science at degree 
level. On the results of the 1961 preliminary examination, 
it admitted 551 students to science faculties, distributed 
as follows: science 244, agriculture 25, engineering 104, 
medicine 159, dental surgery 11, and veterinary science 8, 
This increased intake of science students was made 
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possible only through triple-shift classes and other make- 
shift arrangements. 

The residential nature of the University of Ceylon has 
necessarily had a limiting effect on admissions though 
everything is done to admit as large a number as possible 
each year, and in fact enrolment has doubled in less than 
ten years. Nevertheless, those admitted represent only 
a percentage of the large number who qualify for university 
entrance, and the yearly wastage is fairly high. In 1959, 
for instance, there were 6,173 students in the final year 
classes for the Higher School Certificate and university 
entrance examinations, but the number admitted to the 
university in the following year was only 886. 

The establishment of the two new universities has 
somewhat eased the situation in the arts faculty at the 
University of Ceylon. A number of students who would 
normally find it difficult to meet the entrance require- 
ments of this university have been admitted to the 
Vidyodaya and Vidyalankara universities. These two uni- 
versities are satisfying even greater needs; on the one hand 
they provide courses covering the cultural background 
of the country, and on the other they make higher education 
available to that great majority of students whose edu- 
cation has been through the vernacular medium. A large 
number of Buddhist priests and teachers have been quick 
to take advantage of the new facilities provided, and this 
has brought about a steady rise in the educational quali- 
fications of teachers, in particular. 

The Government is concerned to see that the provision 
of the books, background material and teachers needed 
for the change-over from English to Sinhala and Tamil 
as the medium of instruction in the institutions of higher 
education is speeded up as much as possible. The process 
has proceeded at a fair pace with textbooks and materials 
for arts subjects, but has been slow in science subjects. 
Every effort is being made to hasten the day when it 


will be possible to follow courses up to first degree level 
and further in the medium of Sinhala or Tamil. 

Generally speaking, there is a shifting of emphasis from 
the General Certificate of Education (O level) examination 
to the Higher School Certificate, General Certificate of 
Education (A level), and the university and technical 
college entrance examinations as the school leaving 
examination. 


[Text prepared by the Ceylonese National Commission, 
Colombo. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Ceylon. Education Department, Statistical Branch. 
Reply to Unesco ii irap Ministry of External Affairs, 
Investment in Education, and other official sources. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 10,167,000. 

Area: 25,332 square miles; 65,610 square kilometres. 

Population density: 401 per square mile; 155 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 6,542 million 


rupees. 
Official exchange rate (1961): 1 rupee — 0.210 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: October. 

Academic year begins: January (for primary education 
and teacher training); July, October or November (for 
secondary and higher education). 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60! 
сс ———Е— —-———-—-—-—— 


diia Field of study 
I RR pne Humanities Education Fine arts Law Socal Natural engineering Medical Agriculture pected 
1960/61 MF 639 359 = a mem 15s 30 à 88 4 23 
1959/60 ME 533 de = = 10 = 109 31 100 * Я ee 
1958/59 МЕ 540 262 = = 13 = 95 29 116 s EU 
1951/58 МЕ 549 265 = = pe to 117 24 115 1 js 
Percentage 

1960/61 MF 100 56 = = 1 = 2 5 14 1 í hi 
1957/58 МЕ 100 49 = = ЖАР 22 4 21 1 ў Д 


1. Universities only. 
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2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


SSS eee 
| R Field of study 
Type of institution icademio Sex Total -— — — -—— — —————— — 
us Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Soal Natural vopincering Мен Agriculture tuted 

All institutions! 1960/61 МЕ 6 256 3 932 52 — 22 — 972 191 1011 40 36 

Е 1547 tee see = э, = ase aise oes one ane 
All institutions! 1957/58 MF 2718 1007 56 — E — 497 178 863 36 47 

Е 728 А TM - m — e 1*5 vee ene oe 
Percentage 
All institutions! 1960/61 MF 100 63 1 -— 0 — 15 3 16 1 1 

Е 100 .. _ — zm ser E 
AII institutions! 1957/58 — 1 — 18 1 32 1 2 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 


3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1942-59! 
p ——————————Á————————— ——— rn —— 


Number of student enrolled 
"um Number of 
Academii Universities and equivalen Other educati A 
ser i Деректир Мыл, „йшй а tua ad ment Ver e 
ў 2 ^s) i 
m Per cent. Total Per cent Pipes 
female female 

1942 904 10 1058 5 

1943 904 12 1352 4 2 6 306 34 
1944 995 12 1279 5 

1945 1065 12 1307 5 

1946 1302 14 1477 4 

1947 1554 16 1871 3 3 7048 46 
1948 1612 17 2 136 4 

1949 1 844 18 2201 5 

1950 2 036 19 2343 6 

1951 2210 20 2190 16 

1952 2232 22 2726 18 5 8 088 56 
1953 2392 25 2312 18 

1954 2434 25 1765 2 

1955 2431 21 2018 3 

1956 2534 26 2179 3 

1957 2718 27 2403 3 5 9163 51 
1958 2950 28 2329 H 

1959 4020 24 2302 2 


1. Excluding teacher training. 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Students enrolled 


Level cs Academic. 
institution Full and time Full art-tij i 
едай Зураб due part- and part-time Part-time 
Female Total Female Total 
Primary Schools, public . . A Torres 1961 7196 69 859 35 940 25 2149698 1018 890 = 
and Schools, aided private . (ШАА 1961 61 2328 1163 re 57 674 20 378 — 
secondary Schools, пай онер с.ә; 1961 90 1 374 719 T 26 332 10 141 = 
Plantation schools, private . . . . 1961 873 1236 320 80 148 31 035 = 
Дере schools, private. . . . . 1961 187 967 — 11 888 — — 
ae eee tek DESEE E QE: 1961 8407 75764 38142 2325 740 1080 444 — 
E ы йа ЖЕ TV a 1960 8 225 12294 36193 2239165 1038983 — 
wwe wem ue а . 1959 1982 68671 33875 2144024 991116 — 
mu к» жола,» —M 1958 1142 62498 30565 2009190 925655 — 
Bi ” . cS «е 1957 7545 57900 27943 1878989 862 797 — 
ег 
у University of Ceylon, public. . . . 1961 1 210 12 — 4655 1547 
and Vidyodaya University of Ceylon. . . 1961 1 107 — 46 947 -= 
uivalent Vidyalankara University of Ceylon . . 1961 1 72 — 18 654 — 
degree- (UU nes N a 1961 3 449 12 64 6256 1547 
granting) ^ . Cie V б 1960 3 434 12 18 4723 1136 E 
ED "ep s^ Fa 1959 3 337 13 34 4020 948 
CIUS vae) fe 1958 1 236 1 — 2950 832 
^ ste e è 1957 1 232 12 — 2718 728 
Non Teacher training colleges, public. . . 
university Matalin irn cvm 1961 25 359 91 OD 5040 1771 — 
Teach sin bia EAE ЕТА 1960 22 325 89 4613 1846 = 
training н Жы eye. Жыла > 1959 22 302 82 4397 1774 = 
Г-у СУ 0) рт 1958 21 268 70 4051 1671 — 
ае ww я a Ped e 1957 19 250 73 ries 3522 1617 -— 
Other Law College, public . . . . . . 1960 1 22 oak 135 == 
Technical college, public . . . . . 1960 1 63 dy 1 824 138 
ul Vu ТЕКА n 1960 2 85 1959 138 
Ж ce ВА к 2» 1959 2 66 2302 35 
x WER werd d aids mecs 1958 2 63 . NO 2329 34 
mo. eri, (spies о Е 1957 2 80 2403 63 
Special Special schools, public . . . . . 
Total УЫ Savi ОРТАА 1961 9 т 39 1200 273 = 
^ Oo wr E 1960 9 69 37 1120 210 = 
” ОАО * 1959 9 66 34 ven 1050 226 = 
ж“ та es . ; 1958 9 65 33 1105 291 = 
^ ah 3 rfe А 1957 8 64 36 1027 243 = 
Adult Evening schools . . . . . + . 
Your а ES is 1961 18 185 — dd 3294 — | 3294 
E IPSE UN NR s 1960 20 140 — ss 3 906 — | 3906 
MEE ey IU NER 1959 20 137 — s 3519 — 3519 
deem 50 7 Б e Tp 1958 19 126 = Ri 2852 -— 2852 
S TUNE UG. 2 19 118 — ie 2415 — | 245 
ee mecs + LIÉ eS ——ы=—————# 


5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand rupees) 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE В. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Алман Per cent 
Total expenditure, .. . . . 342 285 Total recurring expenditure . 306 359 100 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . 306 359 Expenditure for adminis- 29 
For administration or general control 8 987 tration or general control , 8 987 Г 
Salaries to teachers and other staff in Expenditure distributed by 91.1 
pre-primary, primary and secondary level and type of education 297 372 " 
educati е С... . . 178 545 Pre-primary, primary and 
Other recurring expenditure 118 827 secondary general edu- 
Total capital expenditure — . 35 926 cation . . . . . 271624 88.7 
Vocational education. . 1813 0.6 
Secondary teacher train- 
ingeducation . . . 12 030 3.9 
ighereducation. . . 11 838 a 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The preamble to Constitutional Law No. 2/62 of 16 April 
1962 states that: ‘Public education shall be secular. French 
shall be the medium of instruction, but special attention 
shall be paid to the teaching of Arabic. Education shall 
be free in all the institutions of the Republic.’ Decree 
No. 187/EN of 22 December 1960 contains provisions 
concerning the administration of education. Article 1 
provides for the creation of a Directorate of Education, 
coming under the Ministry of National Education; and 
Article 2 provides that the Director of Education shall 
be either an Inspecteur d’Académie, or else a permanent 
senior member of the department holding the same rank 
as an inspecteur. 

Education is provided by both the State and by private 
organizations. State primary education is entirely financed 
by the Government, and expenditure on education amounts 
to 11 per cent of the total national budget. The private 
schools receive subventions from the State and are subject 
to supervision by the Government inspectors. Some 
financial aid is also provided by such European organi- 
zations as the Fonds d'Aide et de Coopération, the Fonds 
d'Investissements pour le Développement Économique et 
Social, etc.; such assistance is used exclusively for the 
provision of school buildings. 

Education is provided in pre-primary classes (in social 
centres and kindergartens) which admit children at the 
age of three years; these pre-primary classes are the 
responsibility of the Minister of Social Affairs, and some 
of them are privately run. The primary schools cater 
for children between the ages of 6 and 12. Most of them 
are mixed; there are, however, some schools for girls 
only. There is also a large number of Koranic schools, 
particularly in the villages. The primary schools лче 
on French lines follow the same programmes of study 
as those offered in France, with the exception of certain 
courses which are adapted to local conditions. At the 
end of the sixth year of the primary school pupils sit for 
an examination leading to the certificat d'études primaires, 
equivalent to the certificate awar ed in France. 

Pupils who wish to enter the first cycle of the secondary 
schools (classical, modern or technical) must sit for a 
competitive examination at the end of the sixth primary 
class. Secondary education is also modelled eimi on 
the French system, and the general secondary schools 
offer full secondary courses leading to the baccalauréat. 
The technical and commercial schools offer a six-year 
course leading to the brevet. Teacher training and various 
forms of vocational education are also available at se- 
condary level. 

Education is still insufficiently developed in the Republic 


CHAD 


of Chad and it is proving difficult to bring about any 
significant increase in the school population. A major 
factor affecting the provision of education is the co- 
existence in many regions of two languages, French and 
Arabic. Although French is the official language and the 
medium of instruction, the Constitution lays down specific 
regulations concerning the teaching of Arabie, and in 
regions where this is the major language teachers are now 
recruited from the bilingual Franco-Arab college at 
Abéché in the Ouaddai region, which gives its pupils a 
thorough grounding in classical Arabic as well as instruction 
in French. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


'There are as yet no institutions of higher education in 
the Republic of Chad and students who wish to pursue 
their studies at this level must go abroad. In 1960/61 there 
were 125 students from Chad in France (twenty-five of 
whom attended institutions of higher education); fifteen 
at the Centre d'Études Supérieures in Brazzaville, and a 
number in other countries, It is envisaged, however, that 
a school of administration, a school of public works and 
an institute of veterinary science will be opened at Fort- 
Lamy in the near future. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The Government of the Republic of Chad, together with 
the Governments of Congo (Brazzaville), of on and 
of the Central African Republic, has concluded an agree- 
ment concerning higher education with the French Re- 
public. This agreement provides that all the Governments 
concerned shall co-operate in such a way as to ensure 
the maintenance, development and creation of institutions 
of higher education in Central Africa which shall be equal 
in quality to universities and other institutions of higher 
education in France. Higher education is here understood 
to cover all education designed to train the senior scientific, 
technical, administrative and teaching staff required by 
the Central African Governments party to this agreement. 
Article 3 states that the awards and diplomas conferred 
by the Fondation de l'Enseignement Supérieur en Afrique 
Centrale in conformity with French regulations shall have 
the same value in France as the awards and diplomas 
conferred there by the State. 


[Text prepared by the Ministère des Affaires Étrangóres, 
Fort-Lamy.] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. Chad. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale, Di- 
rection de l'enseignement, Service de la carte scolaire, 
Fort-Lamy. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. Rapport sur 
le mouvement éducatif en 1961/62, présenté à la XXV* 
Conférence Internationale de l'Instruction Publique. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,680,000. 

Area: 495,752 square miles; 1,284,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 5 per square mile; 2 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.A. Francs = 0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
School year begins: October. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand С.Е.А. francs) 


Se 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Teu 4 a athe uoo e У 927 218 
Central Government . . . . 1 . 671218 
Development funds from abroad , . . . *250 000 
B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
neu 
Total expenditure . . . . . . . 927 218 
Total recurring expenditure "IET 611218 
Salaries to teachers and supporting pro- 
fessional staff! . . . . . 4 350 495 
Operational expenditure , 221 723 
Grants to private schools , 35 000 
Other recurring expenditure, . . 70 000 
Total capital expenditure (school build- 
ings, classrooms) , . . . . . . 250 000 


1. Not including teachers provided by bi-lateral aid. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


э a ee Se ee TS |S es pres Sina st Pt ean enced UM 


| Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Acad | Number |———— ————— — j- - - — 
type of Type of institution eademic | ofinstis | Fulland part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education 798г tutions эй = —— 
| | Total Female Total Total Female | Томі 
| | 
Primary Primary schools, public , 1961/62 Таа ы: 84993 9183 = 
Primary schools, private . 1961/62 41 OP Ves 3s 10 633 2930 — 
Total. уы ы! чл] АР 1961/62 354 m э 95626 12113 = 
| ПОРТТОРУ eA ddr 1960/61 312 » Ne" 72 240 8234 a 
^ а= жүк, ЭМ АА ай ч 1959/60 190 ^ 53 973 6 048 = 
wr ee Po a 1958/59 „жа EN e tos = 
w^ GUI EPA PSD oP о 1957/58 154 dae 32 610 3 465 | = 
Generel | Secondary schools, public 1961/62 4 64 A 1347 104 
| Secondary schools, private . . . 1961/62 2 Wu s 100 TA 
Total E FORE PRU CAPE vir 1) 3981/68 6 | . 1447 104 | 
зое #„ Пека. Ъ гм E а 1960/61 5 "eM Bx m ae 
Tue qm P ere ee 1959/60 m х 1 120 106 
ОЕЕО е зу атор во * He ae 
уа ЖЕ t 1957/58 3 18 E 13% 485 61 D 
Vocational Technical industrial school, public . 1961/62 1 10 T 120 en 
Apprenticeship centres, public . . 1961/62 7 8 4 197 oe 
Technical commercial school, public 1961/62 14 1 EE 100 . 
ТӨЛЕ I RT. т 1961/62 9 25 { 417 | ‘ 
” ` 5 1960/61 9 23 " 336 D 
oe | 1959/60 9 Les E: 353 — | 
So: с, „т | 1958/59 ons sea б T | EU 
ЖЕ; EAE аги 70957088 6 | 22 . 217 1 . 
| 
Teacher Teacher training centre, public . . 1961/62 1 4 : 127 l | E 
training Teacher training centre, private. . . 1961/62 1 ake 30 T = 
ЖИГ ы NS АТН 1961/62 2 E 157 2 
PEOR mc WS ж» Te 1960/61 2 | “isle 55 e 102 ze F 
MM ACC ра eee ee C S oni C Le 


1, Public education only. 
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2. Including teacher training courses. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Constitution of Chile stipulates that public education 
shall be a principal concern of the State and that primary 
education shall be compulsory. The law on compulsory 
primary education, passed in 1920 and promulgated in 
its final form by Decree No. 5291 of 22 November 1929, 
establishes the principle of compulsory schooling for 
children between the ages of 7 and 15 and up to the 
sixth year of the primary school. 

Education is provided by both public and by private 
authorities. In accordance with that provision of the 
Constitution which guarantees freedom of education, a 
private educational system from pre-primary to university 
level has developed alongside the public system. The 
Superintendency of Education is responsible for ensuring 
that the private schools are conducted in accordance 
with the aims and interests of the nation; private schools 
must meet certain standards of safety and hygiene, be 
equipped with adequate teaching facilities, use the official 
curricula and syllabuses, and accept the technical super- 
vision of the Ministry of Education. The private secondary 
colegios must present their pupils for examination before 
the official boards, and conform to recognized standards 
in regard to marking, examinations and promotions. 
Private schools receive financial help from the State, 
the amount of which varies depending on whether or 
not fees are charged. 

Through the Ministry of Education the Central Govern- 
ment assumes almost complete responsibility for financing 
and administering the educational system. Chile is a unitary 
State, with no provincial governments as such with autho- 
rities elected by popular vote. The intendentes, who are 
the highest authority in each province, are appointed 
directly by the President of the Republic and, by delegation 
of powers, administer the provinces and supervise all the 
provincial services, including education. The primary 
education service is the only one which has its own pro- 
vincial authorities, and they are appointed by the central 
authorities, to whom they are directly responsible. General 
secondary education comes under the Directorate General 
of Secondary Education, and secondary vocational and 
technical education under the Directorate General of 
Agricultural, Commercial and Technical Education. 

Primary education is provided in the four-year incom- 
plete primary schools, the six-year complete primary 
schools, special experimental and boarding schools, rural 
primary schools, primary classes attached to secondary 
teacher training schools, and preparatory classes attached 
to liceos. Full primary education lasts over а period of 
six years. 

There are two main types of schools at secondary level: 
the general secondary liceos and colegios, and the special- 
ized vocational or technical schools. The liceos and colegios 
offer a general humanistic, scientific and technical 
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education with no specific vocational aim; and the voca- 
tional and technical schools and institutes prepare their 
students for work in agriculture, commerce or industry. 
Some institutions also combine general education with 
pre-vocational or professional training (e.g. the experi- 
mental liceos and the consolidated schools). There are also 
teacher training schools at secondary level which provide 
a six-year course for teachers for primary schools. Full 
secondary education lasts for six years and is divided into 
two three-year cycles, terminating in the bachillerato or 
secondary school leaving examination which gives access 
to the universities and other institutions at higher level. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 315. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are seven autonomous universities in Chile. Of these 
two have been established by the State (the Universidad 
de Chile, which is in Santiago but which has major branches 
in Valparaiso and Antofagasta, and the Universidad 
Técnica del Estado, in Santiago), two by Catholic bodies 
in Santiago and Valparaiso, and three by private bodies 
in Concepción, Valdivia (Universidad Austral de Chile), 
and Valparaíso (the Universidad Técnica Federico Santa 
María). The Universidad Católica de Valparaíso has an 
affiliated college at Antofagasta (the Universidad del 
Norte) which is about to become an independent 
university. 

The University of Chile has recently established regional 
colleges for secondary school leavers (who need not neces- 
sarily hold the bachillerato) in the provincial centres of 
Temuco and La Serena, and others are being set up in 
Arica, Antofagasta and Valparaiso. These regional colleges 
provide general intermediate courses designed to ensure 
that students are better prepared to enter the university, 
as well as some intermediate-level professional training. 

Advanced technical and professional education is pro- 
vided in the two technical universities, the university 
schools of technology and in certain non-university insti- 
tutions. Two non-university institutions offering studies 
at higher level are the Escuela Superior de Agricultura, 
and the Escuela Normal José Abelardo Núñez which trains 
school inspectors, guidance officers, school principals, etc. 

The training of teachers for the secondary schools is 
carried out within the universities, principally in the 
institutes of education attached to the University of Chile 
in Santiago and Valparaíso although the other Chilean 
universities also train a certain number of students. 
Technical teachers for the secondary vocational schools 
are trained in the State Technical University. 

In 1959, five international centres were established under 
the auspices of the Government of Chile (represented by 
the University of Chile) and various international 
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organizations. They are the Centro Latinoamericano de 
Demografia (Demographic Training and Research Centre 
for Latin America), the Escuela de Estudios Económicos 
Latinoamericanos para Graduados (Postgraduate School 
for Latin American Economic Studies), the Centro Inter- 
americano de Enseñanza Estadística y Financiera (Inter- 
American Centre for Statistical and Financial Education), 
the Facultad Latinoamericana de Ciencias Sociales 
(FLACSO) (Latin American Social Science Faculty), and 
the Centro Latinoamericano de Formación de Especia- 
listas en Educación (Latin American Centre for the Training 
of Educational Specialists). The last-named centre, estab- 
lished in co-operation with Unesco, provides courses for 
specialists in various sectors of education. 

The University of Chile, first founded in 1738 and 
established under its present name in 1842, is the oldest 
of the Chilean institutions of higher education and its 
traditions and structure established a pattern for the 
institutions founded later. The Universidad Católica de 
Chile in Santiago was established in 1888, the Universidad 
de Concepción in 1919, the Universidad Católica de Valpa- 
raíso in 1928, the Universidad Técnica Federico Santa 
María in 1931, the Universidad Técnica del Estado (State 
"Technical University) in 1952, and the Universidad Austral 
de Chile in 1954. 


Legislation 


The University of Chile is governed by the Organic Law 
of May 1931 which sets forth the general provisions 
governing its curricula and activities and also the compo- 


sition of its faculties and governing bodies, its institutes, 
and the schools and dependent institutions which the 
Central Government or the university itself may decide 
to set up or maintain. In addition to these general provi- 
sions, the Law specifies the mode of organization of the 
university and spells out the duties and functions of the 
rector, the secretary-general, the faculties, the deans, the 
principals of schools and institutes and the teaching, 
administrative and auxiliary staff. It also contains provi- 
sions relating to the students, to the award of university 
degrees and diplomas, to the university's cultural extension 
work and to the management of university income and 
property. "EA 
The University of Chile, like the other universities, 
enjoys academic, administrative and financial autonomy. 
Its independence in academic matters was granted under 
the Law of 1879, and the relevant provision in the Organic 
Law of 1931 states that the sime staff of the university 
are directly responsible for the education they provide 
and that they are not bound by any set formula and are 
free to express or develop their theories as they think best 
so long as these do not conflict with the curricula deter- 
mined by the faculties. Under provision No. 1979, the 
University of Chile allows each professor full freedom in 
teaching, though this does not of course imply the right 
to promote ideologies or trends liable to impair the political 
principles and dignity of the Republic. Curricula and 
syllabuses are prescribed by the university council, acting 
on proposals made by the individual faculties. Adminis- 
trative independence takes the form of delegation of respon- 
sibility to the rector in such matters as the appointment 


GLOSSARY 


auxiliar de campo especializado: see escuela 
agrícola. 
enseñanza media: secondary education. 
escuela agrícola: vocational secondary 
school of agriculture with courses at 
two levels (grados), the lower course 
comprising two cycles (ciclos). The first 
cycle of the lower course plus a third 
year of specialized training leads to 
qualification as specialized agricultural 
assistant (auxiliar de campo especiali- 
zado); the second cycle plus a third year 
to qualification as specialized agri- 
cultural worker (práctico agricola especi- 
alizado); the upper course trains agri- 
cultural technicians (técnicos agrícolas). 
escuela consolidada: consolidated, central 
school with complete primary course 
and the first cycle of secondary general 
and technical education (I° ciclo ense- 
fianza media). 
escuela de párvulos (infant school): pre- 
primary school. 
escuela especial: primary school for handi- 
capped children. 
escuela experimental: experimental prim- 
ary school. 
escuela granja (farm school): complete 
rural primary school with curriculum 
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adapted to needs of rural children and 
with extensive grounds for practical 
work in agriculture. 

escuela hogar: primary boarding school, 
intended mainly for needy children. 

escuela industrial: vocational secondary 
school providing technical training for 
industrial occupations (grado de oficios). 
Students may take specialized courses 
(especialización) after two or four years’ 
study. 

escuela normal: teacher training school. 

escuela primaria de primera clase: complete 
(lit. *first class") primary school, some- 
times having continuation vocational 
classes (grado vocacional). 

escuela primaria de segunda clase: in- 
complete (lit. ‘second class’) primary 
school. 

escuela primaria de tercera clase: incom- 
plete (lit. ‘third class’) primary school. 

escuela técnica femenina: vocational sec- 
ondary school for girls. 

escuela vocacional: vocational training 
school equivalent to the grado vocacional 
of the primary school (see: escuela pri- 
maria de primera clase). 

especialización: specialization (esp. prác- 
tica: see instituto de comercio). 

grado de oficios: see escuelas industriales. 


grado vocacional: see escuela primaria de 
primera clase. 

instituto de comercio: secondary vocational 
school of commerce with courses organ- 
ized in three cycles (ciclos); on com- 
pleting the first cycle students may take 
a specialized (terminal) year of practi- 
cal studies (especialización práctica). 

jardín infantil. (kindergarten): pre-prim- 
ary school. 

liceo común: general secondary school of 
traditional type. 

liceo renovado: general secondary school 
of modern type with a more flexible 
curriculum than the liceo común, 

práctico agrícola especializado: see escuela 
agrícola. 

técnico agrícola: see escuela agrícola. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


А Universidad: university 

B Universidad técnica: technical uni- 
versity, and 
Instituto pedagógico técnico: specia- 
lized training college for teachers 
of technological subjects 

[ji Part-time 

Q Secondary school leaving certificate 
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of administrative staff and temporary or auxiliary teaching 
staff, Lastly, the economic independence of the State 
University of Chile is safeguarded by a guaranteed annual 
budget. This budget is apportioned in conformity with a 
Government decree which at the same time takes account 
of recommendations made by the university council. 


Finance 


The two State institutions, the University of Chile and the 
State Technical University, are entirely financed by the 
Government. The other institutions receive state Ravers 
tions which, as in the case of the Universidad Técnica 
Federico Santa María for example, may amount to up to 
60 per cent of costs. A special law lays down that 0.5 per 
cent of the national revenue shall be set aside for university 
buildings and research related to economie development 
(55 per cent of this sum goes to the University of Chile). 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Chile, which is by far the largest insti- 
tution with nearly half of all students enrolled at higher 
level, is organized in faculties of agriculture, architecture, 
fine arts, music, economics, mathematics and physics, 
law and social sciences, veterinary medicine, philosophy 
and education, medicine, dentistry, and chemistry and 
pharmacy; it has institutes of education in Santiago and 
Valparaiso. The Universidad Austral de Chile has faculties 
of general studies (including humanities and natural 
sciences), veterinary medicine, agriculture, forestry engi- 
neering, philosophy and education, fine arts and medicine, 
and a primary teacher training school. The Pontifica 
Universidad Catélica de Chile is organized in faculties of 
theology, law, political and social sciences, architecture, 
physical sciences and mathematics, agriculture, economics 
and social sciences, medicine and niu philosophy and 
education, and technology, and has schools of civil 
ойне, journalism, psychology, teacher training, 
social work, nursing, chemistry, physics and astronomy, 
and anthropology. The Universidad de Concepción is 
organized in faculties of law and social sciences, medicine, 
education, chemistry and pharmacy, dentistry, physics 
and mathematics, engineering, and йору and letters; 
it also has schools of chemical engineering, agriculture, 
architecture, dentistry, economics, journalism, social 
sciences, political science, and administration and engi- 
neering. The Universidad Católica de Valparaiso is 
organized in faculties of architecture and town planning, 
physics and mathematics, law and social science, com- 
merce and economics, philosophy and education, and has 
institutes of technology, scientific and technological 
research, economie research, architecture and planning, 
law, philosophy, archaeology, and religious history. 
The State Technical University, the larger of the two 
main technological institutions, has in Santiago a school 
of industrial engineering providing instruction in various 
branches of engineering (chemical, civil, electrical, forestry, 
mechanical, mining, textile, ete.) together with a school 
of applied arts and a teacher training institute. It also 
has three schools of mining engineering and three schools 
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of technological studies in other centres. The Universidad 
Técnica Federico Santa María has faculties of construc- 
tional engineering, electrical engineering, mathematics and 
physies, mechanical engineering and chemical engineering. 


Admission of students. In principle candidates for admission 
to all university faculties must hold the bachillerato or a 
recognized equivalent, and some schools also require 
students to have a specific mención en bachillerato (e.g., in 
mathematics, biology or chemistry, depending on the 
course to be followed). Certain faculties (e.g., agriculture, 
law and social sciences, medicine) also require students to 
pass a special entrance examination. 


Range of studies. The University of Chile offers courses of 
various lengths leading either to the first degree (licenciado) 
or a professional title. The course leading to a professional 
qualification in agricultural science, forestry engineering, 
law and social sciences, economics, psychology, sociology, 
dentistry, and chemistry and pharmacy lasts over a period 
of five years. Candidates for the professional qualification 
in architecture, fine arts, and civil, mining, industrial, 
electrical and chemical engineering, take a six-year course; 
the programme of study leading to the professional 
qualification in medicine lasts seven years. A number of 
schools attached to the faculties offer three- or four-year 
courses leading to a diploma. These include the School of 
Journalism, the School of Visual Arts, the School of 
Political and Administrative Sciences, and the School of 
Librarianship. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in March 
and ends in December, and in most institutions is organized 
in two semesters. 


Research 


Research is regarded as an integral part of university work, 
and in recognition of this fact the University of Chile 
recently set up an institute of sciences for research and 
teaching in mathematics, physics, chemistry and biology. 
The aims of the institute are to promote scientific research, 
to provide instruction leading to the science degree awarded 
by the university, and to offer further training in the 
sciences for university teaching staff. The institute accepts 
only a limited number of students, who, on reaching their 
fourth year of study, must choose a specialization and 
take i in the institute's research. programme during 
their fifth year. Proof of ability to carry out scientific work 
leads to the degree of licenciado en ciencias. At this stage 
the student chooses (according to his tastes and his talents) 
whether to devote himself to university teaching or to 
research. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Both intermediate- and advanced-level technical education 
is provided in the technical universities, university schools 
and other institutions. Of the two technical universities, 


the State Technical University has by far the greater 
number of students, but more dus half of them are follow- 
ing courses at sub-professional level, that is at technician 
rather than at engineering level. Courses at both the State 
Technical University and the Federico Santa María 
"Technical University last over a period of up to six years 
and lead to the professional title of engineer in the special 
field. Civil construction courses are offered to the technician 
level. In addition to its normal daytime courses the 
"Technical University Federico Santa María offers evening 
classes, and has an affiliated industrial apprenticeship 
school. 

The University of Concepción has established an even- 
ing polytechnieal school which offers four-year courses 
of fifteen hours a week and grants certificates in electronics, 
technical drawing, structural design, mechanics, and 
draughtsmanship, 

The University of Chile also trains specialists in civil 
engineering, electrical engineering, industrial engineering, 
mining engineering, geology and civil construction. Its 
regional colleges at Sene and La Serena are planning 
intermediate-level courses for such careers as building and 
industrial assistants, building and industrial draughtsmen, 
agricultural technicians and machinery technicians. 

There are faculties of agronomy at the University of 
Chile, the Catholic University in Santiago and the Univer- 
sity of Concepción, and agricultural education at higher 
level is also provided in the Escuela Superior de Agricultura. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teachers for the secondary schools are trained in the 
institutes of education attached to the universities. Candi- 
dates for admission to the teacher training course must 
hold the bachillerato and, at the end of the five-year period 
of training, they are awarded the title of profesor del Estado 
(the State teacher's diploma). During their fifth year 
students are generally allowed to take up temporary 
teaching posts. The universities also provide some training 
courses for primary school teachers. 

The Pedagogical Technical Institute for the professional 
training of teachers for the secondary technical and 
vocational schools is part of the State Technical University 
and has been in operation since 1944. Since 1947 the 
institute has also provided two-year evening teacher 
training courses. The subjects taught at the Pedagogical 
Technical Institute include accountancy, mathematics, 
physics, statistics, chemistry, commerce, arts, fashion, 
lomestic science, dressmaking, general commerce, 
industrial practices, Spanish, English, ete. The institute 
does not prepare teachers for electronics, building 
workshops, design, general construction, and other 
branches of technical education. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The most recent information on the number of university 
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graduates in Chile was obtained in the 1952 population 
census when a figure of 79,246 was recorded, representing 
1,33 per cent of the whole population, and 3.07 per cent 
of the population over 25 years of age. An examination of 
the number of graduates in professional fields from the 
University of Chile in 1962 shows an increase corresponding 
only to the increase in the population as a sol This 
failure to increase the proportion of university graduates 
in the country is, to a considerable extent, the result of 
wastage. In 1948, for example, only 578 of every 1,000 
students completed their courses. This indicates that there 
was an over-all wastage of more than 40 per cent during 
the total course, with roughly a quarter of all students 
leaving after the first year of university study, and 15 per 
cent at a later stage. 

It is obvious that such wastage, especially that which 
takes place between the first and second years, could be 
reduced if more adequate preparation were provided at 
secondary level. It is no less certain that wastage could be 
further reduced by improvement in university teaching 
methods, increases in the ratio of teaching staff to the 
number of students, and increases in the number of full- 
time staff and the provision of better equipment and 
library facilities. The general objectives of the University 
of Chile may be summed up as follows: (a) to reduce the 
amount of wastage by ensuring that students enter the 
university better prepared, that teacher-student ratios are 
improved, and teaching standards raised; (b) to increase 
the numbers of students enrolling in courses of professional 
education, particularly in those fields of greatest import- 
ance to the national economy (e.g., medicine, agriculture, 
teaching); (c) to provide a greater choice of professional 
courses; and (d) to give further encouragement to research 
activities. 


[Text prepared by the Comisión Chileno de Cooperación 
con la Unesco, Santiago. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Chile. Ministerio de Educación. Replies to Unesco 
questionnaires, 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 7,827,000. 

Area: 286,396 square miles; 741,767 square kilometres. 

Population density: 27 per square mile; 11 per square 
Кене 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 5,342 million 
escudos. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 escudo = 0.950 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: March. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Students enrolled 
Level and ] " 
of "Type of institution Бааша ji КӨП abd part-time Boon 
education Total Total Female Total 
dici | WC $ es i PE К 1961 121 Ein Nam pss 27307 15129 — 
Kindergartens attached to schools, 
йашын ык. лы 1961 231 Hid Ж. 6810 3562 es 
Tote. aA m E 1961 958 Tod E CH 34177 18691 = 
A a Tce A Г 1960 199 E aam See 29047 15 400 — 
B Le aie oen ТОБО 921 diera as Es 31032 16 448 23 
” . E 1958 862 ^+ СД Dr 30835 16 578 — 
c Y хе ow 1957 753 «va An ed 28209 15177 — 
Primary Primary schools and classes, public ,—. 1961 4490 T3 ent snis 856954 423 867 — 
Primary schools and classes, private . 1961 2343 «ve ‚з e 360372 171432 — 
Тош! Fos So QEON 4 1961 6 833 "5 est 1217326 601299 — 
n E A 1960 1032 1113845 513255 — 
» É 1959 6 418 1154802 566 735 - 
# з «э а. гс. 1958 6 588 1101240 539965 
©! a МНА m Usa: 1957 6474 ote 5л are 1067062 525 667 
roe 
Genera JDiceos, public... | EET 1961 135 Ad Eo. eu 96188 50126 
Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961 10 J su wae 2 390 1237 
Liceoe, private. ТИЛИМЕ 1961 313 „> 79 e 69134 36263 бае 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961 18 que © Е: 2 386 40 vx 
Total > 2 ы T cu 1961 536 "ee one А 170 098 87 666 
ИИ У. dus 1960 495 S vs ad 161925 82244 
» 772 Ne "Оа DEN Ss 1959 490 “Жа ©з гаје 154 770 79 223 
wis S РУВО ЕЗЕТ 1958 370 ic те MI 146 547 74875 
ne o A р Р, 1957 441 ЕДЕ xo cae 137060 70169 
Vocational Technical schools for girls, public . . 1961 121 1060 869 Pai 9 981 9 981 
Industrial schools, public. . . . . 1961 138 1387 138 Ban 13 390 = 
Commercial schools, public . . . . 1961 125 1498 580 Eon 20 257 8 969 
Agricultural schools, public . . . . 1961 113 242 16 габ 1518 53 
Fine arts school, public . . . . . 1961 1 36 18 E 109 43 
Technical institute, private. . . . 1961 1 51 2 +5 204 10 
Technical schools for girls, private . . 1961 58 468 411 At 4561 4561 
Industrial schools, private . . . . 1961 26 389 20 А 4 736 — 
Commercial schools, private. . . . 1961 27 624 298 dhe 10287 6291 
Agricultural schools, private. . . . 1961 14 117 20 кб 1 213 88 
QU etur ere MELLE 1961 1224 5872 2372 Pee 66256 29996 
DEESSET Sra 1960 203 tate 795 hs 59913 27829 
ЖИМ ли Kents) oe MIS 1959 190 КУ, 25 TE 56791 26 364 
» б 1958 181 51901 24097 
LOST. 1957 154 45 765 21 799 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public, . . 1961 14 5390 2782 — 
training Teacher training schools, private . . 1961 3 1022 936 — 
Tete V x 3 se Exp e 1961 17 : 6412 3718 = 
” Vos T8 a) ед 1960 17 * J 6 653 3 800 
MIU EQ NS Nike SaaS vat oo, 1959 16 г. P “> 6311 3477 - 
ОАЕ eee UE UNS 1958 16 ripe T MW 6 850 4255 — 
y UM дай E Ec 1957 16 576 288 E 7116 3 569 — 
ре мну University of Chile . . . . . . 1961 1 ?6658 22607 13 372 5 383 
and Technical university, public. . . . 1961 1 See Am 2401 600 
uivalent Universities, private’. . . . . . 1961 5 к ад 6 134 1941 ` 
i ee- Жом т, Т рК E 1961 7 “ef 21 907 7 924 
granting) atre oem 1960 1 12517 4825 
ОДИ: 1959 1 ws 12402 4667 
6. RR REOS, RES CINE 1958 1 11182 4313 
mist ai oe 1957 1 à 11219 4132 B 
1 
1. In addition there were fifteen technical classes, four industrial classes, 3. Not including Catholic University of Santiago, for which data are 
five commercial classes and one agricultural class, attached to other not eds У ze 
schools. 4. University of Chile only. 


2, Full-time only. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academic Number 
type of ‘Type of institution year of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education beginning | tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Special Special primary schools, public . . 1961 13 A 2894 1076 — 
SEM courses for children, public , . 1961 (16) 333 151 — 
ocational courses in special schools, 

publi EN LOTES 1961 Q) 198 14 — 

Total cal, а Seno: 1961 13 3425 1301 — 

Ciccro ET 1960 5 962 323 — 

мб . 3 1959 5 1052 308 — 

э И ‘cy 1958 5 958 300 — 

» Ey у ar 1957 5 aa 916 427 — 

Adult Adult primary schools, public . . . 1961 341 < srs щй 28340 12265 28340 

Evening courses in liceos, public. . . 1961 4 зш ma ote 1180 519 1188 

Commercial institutes, public . . . 1961 5 ne Er ane 4103 901 4103 

Industrial and technical schools, public . 1961 40 Es «gs + 3280 1615 3280 

Adult primary schools, private. . . 1961 3 JE TES an 207 93 207 

Evening courses in liceos, private . . 1961 87 cee wee E 18 892 6517 18 892 

"Technical schools for women, private . 1961 8 AP S Suh 1998 1998 1998 

Industrial schools, private . . . . 1961 c) ois nae, ^ 193 — 793 

Agricultural schools, private. . . . 1961 6 pg Pos zs. 362 180 362 

Other schools, private . . . . . 1961 2 ACE Ux A 236 13 236 

Total scat Senet ei. э 1961 499 ae Me «t 59399 24161 59 399 
———————ÀÓ—Ó EE Е 


5. Incomplete data. Special education is partly included with pre-primary and primary education. 


2, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand escudos) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total. . e 160 030 Total expenditure . . . . 160 030 
CentralGovernment . . . . e +. + + 1157 830 Total recurring expenditure . . . . 139 867 
Tuition fees: = otes 5 Ж E 2 200 For administration or general control. 5 900 
e instruction , Me 130 de 
ht ther recurring expenditure. . . . 3 389 
Total capital expenditure (not including 
debt service) (school buildings) . . . 20 163 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure? . . . . . . 3 139 867 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not distri- 
buted by level and type of education) . . . . . . « 5 900 4.2 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
education) "3A ete tae es M VIT 119 111 85.2 
Pre-primary and primary education hi Pa 58 387 41.7 
Secondary education . . . . ws 31425 22.5 
General, sacs eta ERE А rA 15 150 11.3 
Vocational . + m 12 226 2 
Teacher training . . ANI USUS 2 É 
Highereducation= oa 4 s a r ede i 729 299 2 0 
Special education . . . . + + + + ss + saa i 
Adult education . . . . + - * 5r. Ж 
Other recurring expenditure . . 14 856 10.6 


1. Including endowments and indirect foreign aid. 
2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


3. Grant from Ministry of Education only. 


4. Included with primary and secondary education. 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960! 


NENNEN IS давано саайа Ай ш далы ШЫ LL 


Field of study 
Length of course Se Total E Y i . — Medical I 
Жы, » i Жый" “Apoation Кешш aw „иу кшм Riuginoning EE E ue Agrienlture 
Less than 2 years m ке x ES E 
2 years МЕ A == t: = = = 
М F — — == = ЕЕ — — Эф E ES 
3 years MF 195 123 E — — — — — 12 — 
M F 184 112 — — — — — — 12 = 
4 years MF 171 — 17 1 — 91 — — 56 — 
2 F 146 — 10 5 — 15 = = 56 = 
5 years MF 146 15 300 = 153 43 50 17 121 41 
: F 215 10 156 — 21 2 21 — 50 3 
6 years MF 128 — — 43 — — — 85 = — 
F 4 = = 3 3m = = 1 = E 
7 years or more MF 207 — — — — = sa 207 = 
p F 31 = = = Ln = = 5 31 = 
Not specified MF 4l м. n E = = = 30 — 
F 9 — — 8 — — — — 1 = 
————— À—L——— — ÁÁÁÉÁÉÉÉ—É—————————————————— 
1, University of Chile only. 2. Pharmacology is included in natural sciences. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION : TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
н 


Academic Field of study 
year Sex Total " 
beginning Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Social Natural  pnpgineering Medical Agriculture 
1960 MF 1488 138 317 61 153 134 50 102 486 47 
F 649 122 166 16 27 77 27 1 210 3 
1959 МЕ 1359 14 309 39 133 156 51 92 514 51 
F 674 9 206 15 16 114 31 1 279 3 
1958 МЕ 996 6 213 14 157 69 45 92 351 49 
Е 341 3 134 2 18 47 20 1 115 1 
1957 MF 1047 5 202 20 142 47 58 92 452 29 
Е 405 3 124 3 19 35 30 1 187 3 
Percentage 
1960 МЕ 100 9 22 4 10 9 3 Т 33 3 
F 100 19 26 2 4 12 4 0 33 0 
1957 MF 100 0 19 2 4 4 6 9 
F 100 1 30 1 5 9 vi 0 % 1 
a ———Єє= В 


1. Pharmacology is included in natural sciences. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 
————— EE EE EE n eee em i 


FN. Field of study 
Type of institution year Sex Total — — — —- = _ Mr 242 
beginning Humanities Education Еше ана Law Sodali Natural Engineering Medical’ Agriculture 
All institutions? 1961 MF 13 372 98 4 299 910 1624 1726 607 1431 2 043 634 
F 5320 78 2577 465 356 750 246 26 141 81 
All institutions? 1957 МЕ 11219 — 3 091 805 1908 1374 334 1211 1939 557 
Е 4132 — 1687 297 397 126 190 15 774 46 
Percentage 
All institutions? 1961 MF 100 1 32 7 12 13 5 10 15 5 
F 100 1 48 9 7 14 5 0 14 2 
All institutions? 1957 MF 100 — 28 7 17 12 3 1 17 5 
Е 100 E 41 7 10 17 5 0 19 1 


1. Pharmacology s included in natural sciences. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
The educational system, which was transferred to the 
island of Taiwan from the mainland of China in 1949, 
is derived from the Constitution of 1947 as implemented 
by the Government. While various articles of the Consti- 
tution pertain to education, those included in Part 5, 
*Education and Culture" (Articles 158-167) have particular 
relevance. Article 159 states that *citizens shall have equal 
opportunity to receive education'. Centralization of edu- 
cation is provided for in Article 162, in that all public 
and private educational institutions are declared to be 
subject to State supervision. Article 163 specifies that the 
State is to assume responsibility for the development of 
education taking into account the varying needs of 
different areas. Article 164 prescribes that not less than 15 
per cent of the total national budget is to be devoted to 
educational, scientific and cultural expenditures; in the 
case of provinces, the figure is 25 per cent of the total 
provincial budget, and in the municipalities (Asien), 35 
per cent. f 
The aim of the educational system of the Republic 
may be summarized by the “Three Principles of the People’ 
originally enunciated by Sun Yat-sen. These are: natio- 
nalism, which seeks equality and co-operation among 
nations; democracy, which emphasizes civil rights and 
popular participation in government; and peoples’ welfare, 


2. University of Chile only. 


CHINA 
(Taiwan) 


or equal distribution of wealth and mutual assistance. 
The Central Government consists of five Yuans, executive, 
legislative, judicial, examination, and control. The Control 
Yuan exercices the right of consent, power of impeachment, 
right of disciplinary investigation and correction, and audit. 
The appointment of the President, Vice-President and 
Examination Committee, as well as the President and 
Vice-President and grand judges of the Judicial Yuan, 
must be approved by the Control Yuan after nomination 
by the President. The Legislative Yuan consists of legis- 
lators elected by Chinese citizens and is charged with 
legislative responsibility. The appointment of the premier 
of the Executive Yuan, the highest administrative official, 
must be approved by the Legislative Yuan after nomination 
by the President. The Ministry of Education is one of the 
ministries under the Executive Yuan, and is in charge 
of academic, educational and administrative affairs. It 
has departments of higher education, secondary education, 
primary education and professional education, etc. Each 
provincial government has a Department of Education 
in charge of educational administration of the province, 
while the Education Section (or Bureau) of the hsien 
(municipality), is responsible for all educational admi- 
nistration at this level. 

Higher education in the Republic of China (Taiwan) 
is provided in the universities, independent colleges, 
graduate schools, junior colleges, technological institutes 
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and other professional schools, and teacher training colleges. 

The Ministry of Education may establish a national 
university in any part of the country. A province may set 
up a provincial university, and a city ruled directly by 
the Central Government may also establish a municipal 
university, each within its own area. In addition, there 
are a number of private universities. The establishment, 
reform, suspension or closure of a university must be 
approved by the Ministry of Education. A university 
must have at least three colleges, which may be divided 
into departments or special faculties. An independent 
college must have at least two departments. À graduate 
school may be set up when a department's work justifies 
such an institution. 

A junior college which aims to teach applied sciences and 
train technicians may include several departments. The 
requirements for establishing a junior college are similar to 
those in the case of a university. 

Teachers’ colleges for training secondary school teachers 
are established by the Ministry of Education. Nevertheless, 
a national university may itself set up a teachers’ college. 
A teachers’ college may have branches, special faculties 
or research institutes. The independent teachers' colleges 
have academic departments as well as special faculties. 
This is somewhat different from the teachers’ colleges of 
universities, which usually have education, fine arts and 
physical education departments only. 

l'or a diagram of the school system see page 323. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Historically, higher education in China evolved in the 
present century from a traditional system based on exami- 
nations to a system of universities, professional schools 
and teacher training institutes. Regulations concerning 
the latter were issued by the Ministry of Education in 1912. 
In 1917 university regulations were modified, and in 1922 
the Educational System Reform Act introduced the 
6 + 3 + 3 plan and reorganized higher education on the 
lines of the United States system. This choice came in part 
from the increasing number of American-educated Chinese 
officials who brought back with them ideas of educational 
reform which they had acquired during their studies. 

The ‘Rule of university organization’ and the ‘Rule of 
junior college organization’ were successively promulgated 
in 1929. Important changes were: (a) a university had to 
have three or more colleges, or it would be considered a 
college; (b) five years of medical studies, and four years 
for other subjects were required; (c) completion of a junior 
college required two to three years of study; (d) at least 
one college of science, agriculture, engineering or medicine 
had to be included in each university. 

The ‘Regulation of organization of graduate schools, 
was promulgated in 1934. This permitted a university 
to have a graduate school, consisting of at least three 
institutes of arts, science, law, education, agriculture, 
engineering, commerce or medicine. Graduation from 


GLOSSARY 


Nore, The articulation between secondary 
and higher levels requires further expla- 
nation. Graduates from senior middle 
schools are admitted to college or junior 
college after passing the entrance exami- 
nation. Graduates of normal schools who 
have completed their teaching service 
and graduates of technical or professional 
schools are also qualified to take the en- 
trance examination, 


chien yi shih fan hsueh hsiao: emergency 
teacher training school for teachers in 
the lower cycle of the primary school. 

chien yi shih fan ko: emergency teacher 
training course for teachers in the 
lower cycle of the primary school. 

chih yeh hsueh hsiao: vocational secondary 
school, 

chung hsueh: general secondary school 
comprising a lower cycle (tsu chieh) 
and an upper cycle (kao chieh). 

chung sin kuo min hsueh hsiao: central 
citizens’ school—primary school with 
a lower cycle of four years and an upper 
cycle of two years. 

fa hsueh yuan: college of law. 

hsiao hsueh: a name for the primary 
school either subordinate to a teacher 
training school or established by a 
private body. 
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i hsueh yuan: college of medicine. 

kao chieh chih yeh hsueh hsiao: upper 
vocational secondary school. 

kung hsueh yuan: college of engineering. 

kuo min hsueh hsiao: citizens’ school— 
primary school with a four-year course 
or with a lower cycle of four years and 
an upper cycle of two years. 

li hsueh yuan: college of science. 

nung hsueh yuan: college of agriculture. 

shih fan hsueh hsiao: teacher training 
school. 

shih fan hsueh yuan: teachers’ college. 

shung hsueh yuan: college of commerce. 

szu erh chih shih yen chung hsueh: experi- 
mental high school (4-2 system). 

ta hsueh: universities (offering four-year 
courses except in the college of 
medicine, six years, and teachers' col- 
lege, five years). 

teh pieh shih fan ko: emergency teacher 
training course for teachers in the 
primary school. 

ti erh pu: emergency teacher training 
course for teachers in the secondary 
school. 

tsuan hsiu ko: special faculty of junior 
college standing. 

tsuan ko hsueh hsiao: Five- or six-year 
technical school admitting junior high 
school graduates as entrants and offer- 
ing a five- or six-year continuous course 


with the last two or three years at a 
junior college level. 

tsu chieh chih yeh hsueh hsiao: lower 
vocational secondary school. 

wen hsueh yuan: college of liberal arts. 

yen chio suo: research institutes at post- 
graduate level. 

yo chih shih fan ko: teacher training course 
for kindergarten teachers, 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


University and colleges 

Junior colleges 

Teacher training centres 

Theme for Master's or Doctor's 
degree 


Practical work experience outside 
school 


Competitive entrance examination 
Graduation or school leaving ex- 
amination 

Bachelor’s degree 

Master’s degree 

Doctorate 

Primary school teacher’s licence 
Secondary school teacher’s licence 


чош> 


-::090€ OV 
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ВТОРОТО Та ТА omic 18 19 20 д.” 22 
2220 у 5000 9 
TA HSUEH YEN CHIO SUO 
Wen hsueh yuan 


1H2] 27 2T 
Тзџап hsiu ko 
2 


Li hsueh yuan 


fra} aaen- 
Fa hsueh yuan ueia iee 


Chien yi shih fan hsueh hsiao 
|o 
uH2H3)-4 
Szu eth chih shih yen chung hsueh 


Б ЗЕН 


Chien yi shih fan ko 


o 
P 
Hsiao hsueh Yo chih shih fan ko 
MHH р Kung hsueh ушап 
isu chieh) (kao chich) hih fan hrueh THH eee 


Chung sin kuo min hsueh hsiao 


121-3] 


Chung hsueh 


HEH 


(tsu chieh) (kao chieh) 


Kuo min hsueh hsiao 


up meane 


(ву chieh) (kao chieh)| Tsu chieh chih yeh hsueh hsiao Shih fan hsueh yuan 


Gb puheet 

Kao chieh chih 

yeh hsueh hsiao Tsuan hsiu ko Ti erh pu 
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Teh pieh shih fan ko 
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Tsuan ko hsueh hsiao 


Tsuan ko hsueh hsiao 


y 


Chih yeh hsueh hsiao 
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college was a requirement for admission, and two years 
of study at the graduate school necessary for a degree. 
In 1938 the Ministry of Education promulgated the 
‘Regulation of teachers’ colleges’ to re-establish the system 
of teacher education. The names of various academic 
departments of universities and colleges were established 
in 1939. 

Following the Second World War higher education was 
accelerated and the teachers’ college and graduate pro- 

ammes revised. 

In 1950 the Government of China was transferred to 
Taiwan (Formosa). The process of re-establishing education 
began on a somewhat reduced scale. Expansion of the 
scientific facilities of the National Chinghai University 
was an important step. In the spring of 1959 a Van De Graff 
3-megaton Accelerator was installed in its Atomic Science 
Research Institute. Provided with materials by an 
American company, Chinese scientists and engineers 
themselves installed an atomic reactor in April 1961. As 
a result, graduate study in science has been directed 
gradually towards atomic energy for peaceful use. 


Legislation 


The following are the most important legislative enact- 
ments concerning higher education: (a) the University 
Law promulgated by the National Government in January 
1948 dealing with the purposes, nature, classification and 
organization of university institutions, postgraduate 
studies; the appointment of the president, deans and 
department heads; the appointment of teachers; university 
administration; admission of students, length of courses, 
graduation certificates and scholastic degrees; (b) the 
Junior College Law proclaimed by the National Govern- 
ment in January 1948 which deals with the purposes 
and nature of the colleges; their departments, appoint- 
ments of president, deans, department heads and teachers; 
administration, admission of students, length of courses 
and certificates of graduation; (c) the University Regula- 
tions of August 1929 which deal with departments and their 
curricula, expenditure, facilities, research, student grading, 
etc.; (d) the Junior College Regulations of March 1931 
which deal with classification, curricula, expenditure, 
facilities, research, student grading, etc.; (e) the Teachers’ 
Colleges Regulations of December 1948 which deal with 
organization, courses, student counselling and guidance, 
allowances for students, students’ teaching service, exami- 
nations, grades, etc.; and (f) a tentative regulation concern- 
ing graduate study which was issued by the Ministry of 
Education in November 1946. 

Other regulations put into effect for higher education 
were: (a) the regulation pertaining to conferment of the 
bachelor's degree proclaimed by the President in April 1959 
after rectification; (b) the detailed regulations concerning 
the classification of scholastic degrees issued by the 
Ministry in May 1935; (c) the detailed regulations concern- 
ing examinations for the master's degree issued by the 
Ministry in June 1935; (d) the regulation regarding the 
organizing of the Doctor's Degree Conferment Committee 
proclaimed by the President in April 1960; (е) the detailed 
regulations relating to the examination and evaluation 
of candidates for doctoral degrees, issued by the Ministry 
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of Education in April 1960; (f) the regulations regarding 
the award of honorary doctoral degrees proclaimed by 
the President in September 1960; and (g) a tentative 
regulation concerning qualifications of teachers for uni- 
versities and independent colleges issued by the Ministry 
of Education in March 1957 after revision. 


Policy and administration 


The Ministry of Education may formulate its own policies 
on higher education. Reports on its annual policies and 
plans are submitted to the Executive Yuan which then 
passes them to the Legislative Yuan. As the higher autho- 
rity, the Executive Yuan may also set policies for the 
Ministry of Education. Resolutions referring to educational 
policy approved by the Legislative Yuan are sent to the 
Executive Yuan for implementation. In formulating policies 
on higher education the Ministry of Education may raise 
such problems as finance, or national defence with other 
ministries concerned in the cabinet of the Executive Yuan. 
In like manner, provincial government departments of 
education submit to the provincial assembly their annual 
policies and plans concerning higher education; these are 
also submitted to the Executive Yuan for recording. The 
Executive Yuan and the Ministry of Education may send 
their policy statements on higher education to provincial 
governments and their departments of education for 
implementation. 

Each university has a president and various deans, such 
as a dean of students, a dean of general affairs and deans 
of the various colleges. Under each dean of a college there 
are department heads. The university council, which 
consists of the president, the deans, the department heads 
and representatives of the professors, deals with the budget, 
matters involving a college, a department, a graduate 
school or subordinate organizations, the curriculum, 
student affairs, and internal regulations. The administrative 
council, composed of the deans, assists the president in 
dealing with university affairs. The council of studies, 
consisting of the deans and department heads, deals with 
the curriculum. Each college also has its own council 
and each department its departmental council. There is 
also a committee of counselling and guidance ina university. 
The independent colleges and junior colleges follow a 
similar pattern. A private university, independent college 
or junior college must also have a board of directors to 
approve plans and supervise financial matters. 


Finance 


Funds for higher education come from either the national 
treasury or the provincial treasury, income derived from 
special funds, income from properties, contributions, tuition 
or other sources. Each national university, college or junior 
college is supported by the national treasury, and a pro- 
vincial one by the provincial treasury, while a private one 
must be sustained by the board of directors. Expenditure 
is mainly on salaries and wages, construction and main- 
tenance fees, administrative operations, fellowships and 
scholarships. 

In 1950 educational expenditure of the Central Govern- 
ment amounted to 7,707,000 NT yuan of which some 31 
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er cent was spent on higher education, In the fiscal year 
of 1962 the budget for education was 258,668,000 NT yuan 
some 46 per cent of which was allocated to higher education 
expenses. 

Tuition fees vary according to type of institution. Public 
universities, colleges or junior colleges charge less than 
private institutions. At the teachers’ colleges tuition is 
free, A student at the National Taiwan University normal- 
ly pays a total of 415 NT yuan to cover tuition, reference 
books, equipment for physical training, boarding and 
physical examination fees every semester while a student 
at the private Tunghai University usually pays 960 NT 
yuan per semester excluding 200 to 300 NT yuan for 
uniform and 150 to 250 NT yuan for food. However, there 
are some private institutions that charge as much as 
2,500 NT yuan per semester, excluding the cost of food. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


A graduate of a public or private senior high school is 
admitted to a university or college on passing the required 
entrance examination. While a graduate of a public or 
private university or college who has obtained a bachelor’s 
degree is admitted to a graduate institute on passing the 
required entrance examination. A student who has obtained 
a master’s degree and passed a special examination is 
admitted to study for a doctoral degree. 

University courses consist of two divisions, major and 
minor (required and selective). Major courses are divided 
into three parts: common required courses (26-28 credits), 
college common required courses (college of arts, 16-26 
credits; college of law, 27-32; college of medicine, 22-34; 
college of commerce, 48-60; college of science, 53—70; 
college of agriculture, 50-64; engineering, 67-76), and 
department required courses (33-41 or 76-80 credits). A 
course may have from 2 to 17 credits. The number of 
credits for a course may be different in different depart- 
ments, especially in the college of medicine (where they 
vary from 98-128 to 195-247 credits). The total credits 
required for graduation should be at least 142 except in 
the college of medicine. One course in which no credit 
is given is physical education, but no student can graduate 
without passing it. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins on 1 August 
and ends on 31 July of the next year and is divided into 
two semesters, 1 August to 31 January and 1 February 
to 31 July. There are 143 school days in the first semester 
and 132 (133 in a leap year) in the second. The summer 
vacation lasts 69 days plus two days’ holiday for the New 
Year, and the winter vacation 21 days plus a one-day spring 
holiday. 

A student is expected to attend regularly and punctually 
all the courses he has chosen and must ask for leave in 
advance in case he cannot attend class; sick leave of more 
than three days must be certified by a school medical 
doctor or a public hospital. Absence without leave is 
regarded as neglect. One hour of unauthorized absence 
from class is counted as five hours of leave (three hours 
in some schools) and grades are lowered when leave days 
pass a certain limit. When absence from class is over 


one-third of the total hours of the course in a semester, 
the student is not allowed to take the final examination; 
when it equals one-third of the total hours of all required 
courses in any semester the student is suspended. 

There are four types of examinations: entrance exami- 
nations, class tests, semester examinations and graduation 
examinations. For the last eight years public and private 
higher institutions have held joint entrance examinations; 
class tests are given by teachers during class hours and 
the results of such tests together with lecture notes and 
home work (or experiments) are counted as average daily 
grades. The results of final (semester) examinations together 
with daily performance are regarded as the semester grade. 
The graduation examination is given by a committee of 
professors, associate professors and outstanding outside 
scholars appointed by the Ministry of Education with the 
president of the university as chairman. The Ministry of 
Education may send a representative to supervise the 
examinations. Graduate certificates and bachelor’s degrees 
are conferred simultaneously. 

Each school has a committee to conduct the master’s 
degree examination whose chairman is appointed by the 
Ministry of Education, The examination is divided into 
two stages: examinations of two major courses pertaining 
to the subject of the thesis the candidate writes (with 
laboratory tests if necessary) and questions about the 
thesis. The thesis has to be approved by two committee 
members who do not belong to the school while the test 
or examination must be given in the presence of one com- 
mittee member who does not belong to the school. The 
master’s degree is conferred on the candidate if he passes 
the examination, an oral test and has the approval of the 
Writing Work Evaluation Council of the Ministry of 
Education. 

To be eligible for a doctoral examination a candidate 
must complete two years of postgraduate study in a college 
or university, maintain a high grade average to obtain 
credits, pass another foreign language, and complete a 
thesis which is acceptable to his tutor and committee. The 
examination is also divided into two parts: three major 
courses and a thesis. A candidate is permitted to take the 
oral questions on the thesis only after passing the exami- 
nation of the three major courses. One who fails in the 
examination may take it again the following year. There 
are two separate committees—one for examinations and 
the other for oral tests. The results of the oral test are 
decided by secret vote. A candidate who wins two-thirds 
of the votes is considered as having passed and his candi- 
dature is then approved by the National Academic Council 
of the Ministry of Education. Meanwhile, the standing 
committee of the council recommends the candidate to 
the Doctoral Degree Evaluation Committee, which is 
composed of seventy outstanding scholars whose fields are 
related to the candidate's thesis. The committee then 
examines the candidate on two major courses and in 
two foreign languages, and gives him an oral test on the 
thesis. Those who fail in the examination are not eligible 
to take the oral test. The candidates who win two-thirds 
of the votes pass the examination and obtain a doctoral 
degree. 

An honorary doctoral degree is conferred by the president 
of a university after the approval of the university council 
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and the Ministry of Education. A Chinese as well as a 
foreigner who has contributed to human welfare or world 
peace may be nominated as a candidate for an honorary 
doctor's degree. The following are some examples of 
university course requirements: 


FOUR-YEAR UNDERGRADUATE COURSE IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


Number of required credits by semester 
Subject = 
| Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 


Required courses 


Chinese) е 0 ov 
ЖОШО RESQUE ES oc, _ 
Three Principles of the People — — 
Modern Chinese history . . 2-3 
International organizations 
and current affairs . . . 2 
Military training . . . . phi aet en а n use A 
Physical education g 
Principles of philosophy or 
dodo bie ыз uir 
Chinese general history or 
general world history . . 3 0-3 
ЖУЛУУ ТУЛ IL "e 
Translation . . . . . M ten 
Phonetics . КЖ hale 
History of English literature . — — 
Selections from Western 
ЕР АЕА -= 
Selections from English and 
American literature , . — == 
Introduction to Western lite- 
Tatire 27471. 05 
Grammar and rhetoric 
Second foreign language . 


| 


| 

| 
E 
= 
LI 
9 


E 
p 
www te 
wre v 


EN 


wl | 
wl | 


One each of the following groups 


Advanced mathematics . 
General physics 
General chemistry , , 
General biology . . . 
General geology . . 
General psychology 
Introduction to natural 
sciences. . . . 
Political science 
Economics . ES 
Introduction to juris- 
prudence, . . . . 303 — — — — — — 
Sociology . . . . 
Introduction to social 
sciences . . 


Tiv =ош уро el 


Elective courses are available in the following subjects 
(the number of credits for each course is shown in paren- 
theses) and the total number of credits to be earned in the 
combined courses must amount to between 25 and 36: 
study of English literature (12); selections from European 
writings (6); selections from unabridged works (6); literary 
criticism (4); comparative study of Chinese and Western 
literature (4); modern literature (4); French literature (4); 
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German literature (6); study of a particular writer (6); 
Italian literature (6); Russian literature (6); American lite- 
rature (6); comparative study of literature (4); history of 
world literature (6); public speaking (2); history of Chinese 
literature (6); applied English (3); history of Western 
philosophy (6); teaching methods of English (3); theme 
study (4); one or two courses of other departments (6). 


FOUR-YEAR UNDERGRADUATE COURSE IN PHYSICS 


Number of required credits by semester 


Subject. 
lst 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 


Required courses 


Chinese =.= o 
ЖЫЙНА. cesta) Ge es PA 
Three Fringiples ofthe People , 
International organizations and 

currentaffairs. . . . , 
Modern Chinese history. . . 
Military training. . . . . 
Physical education , 
Second foreign language 
Сагай с hv Бр ot 
General physics . . . . . 
General chemis: "iym; 
Theoretic dynamics . . . . 
Electromagnetics . . . . 
pO Oe CO ее 
Calorifics . ach ls 
Applied electronics , . 

odern physics . 5 
Differential equations . . . 
Theoretical physics . . . . 


One of the following 


Political science . . . . 
Economics . . . . . 
Sociology. . . . . . — — 303 — — 
Introduction to jurisprudence 
Introduction to philosophy . 


nee 
Dae 
|| 
ШЇ 
IlI 
КЕ 


t2 
Ге] 


[өг 11141 


w 


lel [| юге! | lol 
= 


е 
Г 


wl AEII ELALI 


[3 


L&L LLL E ELE SILET I 


(ieee ERIS e (alas 
ЕУЕН ЗЫ 


е 
Т 
e 


1. There are no set courses for the fourth year. 


Elective courses are available in the following subjects 
(the number of credits for each course is shown in paren- 
theses) and the total number of credits to be earned in the 
elective courses must amount to between 16 and 40: 
physical acoustics (4-5); principles of radio (4-8); radio 
(4-8); liquid dynamics (6); geophysics (6); applied optics 
(3); theories of electromagnetics (3); metal work (1); 
mechanical drawing (2); experimental techniques (3); 
advanced physical experiments (3); calorific dynamics (3); 
advanced calorific dynamics and molecular movement Pi 
principles of electrical engineering (4); vector analysis (3); 
astronomy (6); advanced calculus (6-8); principles of 
mechanical engineering (4); special topics of modern physics 
(3-6); space dynamics (6); modern algebra, analytical 
chemistry or acoustics (3); history of physics (3); theme 
study (2); functions of a complex variable (3). 
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FOUR-YEAR UNDERGRADUATE COURSE IN JURISPRUDENCE SIX-YEAR UNDERGRADUATE COURSE IN MEDICINE 
ni Number of required credits by semester Subject ipie of required өгөй, 
subject de 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th -— —9 "a n ШАН 2nd namur 
Raure First year 
equired courses Chinese 4 4 
Chinese . . . 4 4 —-— English 4 4 
Exglish ее eas ee 4 4 ——— Three Princip 2 2 
"Three Principles of the People 22————— — Modern Chine: 2-3 2-3 
International organizations Calculus... | 2-3 2-3 
and current affairs... —— 2 ————— General chemistry B 3-4 3-4 
Modern Chinese history . . ——29————-— General рун РИТ! 3-4 3-4 
Military training . . . . фена General biology . А и 3-4 3-4 
Physical education Я = Se eS Sociology. . . . . . . ww 3-4 = 
General Chinese history , . uL) NL pee Military training, . . . . . ss — — 
Introduction to philosophy or Physical education . . . . . . . — — 
Зоо. cio ats МЕШИ EN 232-3 — ——— — — 
Constitution tee e c 2 2 Second year 
Se ER civillaw , . 4 Ais EM т ув alee cmn nis A = 
Ц . B . H B 4 —— = = + a 
Right of claim (properties) . == 3—--- — Analytic Suec Жо ос om $4 3-4 
Law of famil (P cna 3 Organic chemistry | | oM 344 34 
Law ofinheritance . . . — 2 Payola Aa 22 MAIL. EI eI 3-4 = 
Commerciallaw . . . . do Human anatomy . . . . . 5-6 5-6 
Criminal law Eusbryológy 5 (1d + Qu ee pts s 2-3 — 
(general principles). . . —— 22——— — Histology блат d sd de idt siis — 4 
Criminal law Biochemistry, s кл гер. x9 3-4 3-4 
(detailed studies) . . a а ы ы РЕНЕ о СТНД PAIN 4-5 4-5 
Law of civil litigation, . Sey Firs c Militarytraining. . . . . . . EG т 
Law of criminal litigation —————— 22 Physical education . й — — 
Introduction to jurisprudence | 3-4 — — — — — — — 
Administrative law - ————33— — Third year 
Internationallaw, , . — Se — — Р 
International private law ——————23 2 Parasitology. . . s e 6 sso 84 “5 
Jurisprudence. . . . , —————-—232 Ваеноову andimmunology. . . . UE E 
i i yd c hee? i Gan ae а! y B B B D . . . B B BA 
History of Chineselaw . . 2 2 Pharmacology | 202 1 101 22 24 21 
Two of the following Milltary t a "i ivl Mime ys $5 ex 
Sociology ee art Physical education . . . . . . + x ү 
litical science 3 8 ма de 
Economics, . . . . Дони} yaar 
Internal medicine, . 0... s € 6-1 6-7 
Paediatrics , . . . 3-4 3-4 
Кешш ЫМ ТЕЕ A I ДЕ- @ 
= Б T з к Я urgery including urology . E -T —' 
Elective courses are available in the following subjects (the Ophthalmology . . . . 3-4 — 
number of credits for each course is shown in parentheses) Сонау а 2 d ee 45 Pus 
and the total number of credits to be earned in the elective Physical medicine (including physiotherapy) 2-3 2-3 
courses must amount to between 17 and 24. Organic law ilitarytraining. . . . .., n = = 
of court (1); bankruptcy laws (3); labour laws (3-4); law Physical education . ,... . . = = 
of compulsory action (2-3); modern laws of Europe (6); Fifth year 
criminology (2-3); criminal detection (2-3); penal laws 1 I medici 6 
3); Anglo-American laws (3); criminal policy (2-3); stud e m рж ЕР ТУРЫ ШОКАН i m 
(3); Anglo-American laws (3); pouyo) y Neurology and psychiatry . . . . , 3-4 3-4 
in documentary proofs (2-3); land laws (3); judicial medi- Surgery including urology . . . . . 6 — 
cine (2-3); psychology (3-6); political history of China (6); TEC and obstetrics . . . . ms 3-4 
economic history of China (4-6); political and diplomatie (Күрүне kp ү йй ohh irent 63 631 
history of the Western World (6); administrative law (6); Clinical gynaecology and obstetrics | 2-3 2-3 
thesis (2-4); foreign language II (6-12); second foreign Clinical paediatrics... . ss 2-3 2-3 
language (12); general history of the world (6); special Miis EEG рн аиту vtr e т ra 
criminal law (2-3); study of former laws of China (4-6); y ер Csr tup и kars 
introduction to comparative jurisprudence (4-6); com- Sixth year 
parative civil law (6); comparative criminal law (4); Clinical medicine =... . . ee 6-1 6-7 
judicial problems in China (2-3); comparative judicial Publicheadth |... 050. 2 8 a 2 2 
systems (4); principles of legislation (3-4); history of Mud sq More pl c Ys e 
Chinese legal thought (4-6); history of Chinese political d мнз! 
systems (4-6); practice in procedure (2); study in juris- Two of the following 
prudential topics (3-4). Otorhinolaryngology, Ophthalmology, 
Neurology and psychiatry, Dermatology . 2-3 2-3 
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The final year of the course in medicine is in fact spent 
in a ‘rotating’ internship at the teaching hospital or at one 
of the affiliated hospitals. After completing the prescribed 
requirements, the student is awarded the degree of bachelor 
of medicine or of bachelor of science in medicine. 
Postgraduate degrees in medicine may be obtained after 
additional studies in one of the research institutes. In 
certain cases, a compulsory period of service in Govern- 
ment employment is required of graduates in the field of 
medicine. 


Extra-mural courses. Some of the public universities offer 
selective courses to the public. All of the courses are given 
in the evenings and no special qualifications are required 
of students, who may choose any of the courses they like 
to study. A certificate is given when a student finishes a 
course and the credits obtained are recognized when he 
is admitted to the university as a regular freshman. 


Research 


Advanced study is also one of the aims of higher education 
which not only emphasizes teaching but research as well. 
According to the Tentative Regulation on Research 
Institutes, a research institute should be closely attached 
to a university and its director be simultaneously the head of 
the department concerned. Professors, associate professors, 
instructors and teaching assistants of the department also 
work for the institute. 

The main aim of a graduate school is to concentrate on 
teaching graduate students; after this comes the teacher’s 
research. An academic research allowance is paid to 
university teachers by the Ministry of Education while 
the National Long-Term Science Development Council has 
appropriated a special fund to assist university teachers 
in research, A professor who has seven continuous years 
of teaching is allowed one year’s leave for advanced 
study. 


Staff 


The staff of a university consists of administrative staff 
(president, deans, department heads) and teaching staff 
(professors, associate professors, instructors and teaching 
assistants). 

The president of a national, provincial or municipal 
university is appointed by the President of the Republic 
while the president of a private university is appointed 
by its board of directors, the dean of a national inde- 
pendent college by the Ministry of Education, the dean of 
a provincial or municipal independent college by the 
Ministry of Education on the recommendation of the local 
authority, and the dean of a private independent college 
by its board of directors. Deans are appointed by the 
president of a university, department heads are selected 
on the basis of a recommendation by the deans of various 
colleges and teachers are appointed by the president of 
the university on the recommendation of the deans of 
colleges and department heads. Teacher qualifications are 
determined by the National Academic Council of the 
Ministry of Education. All office staff are appointed by 
the president of the school. 
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The first appointment for a teacher is for one year, 
extendable for another year; further extensions are limited 
to two years at a time. A university cannot dismiss a 
teacher unless he violates the terms of his contract; in 
unusual circumstances the case must be submitted to the 
Ministry of Education for approval. A teacher should send 
in his resignation three months in advance if he wishes 
to resign ahead of the end of his contract. Termination, 
which is subject to the approval of the president of the 
institution, is effective at the end of a school year. 

A teaching assistant is paid between 140 and 220 silver 
dollars! a month; an instructor 220 to 340; an associate 
professor 320 to 460 according to a seven-step scale; and a 
professor 400 to 600 according to a nine-step scale. An 
annual increase of 20 silver dollars is obtainable, when a 
professor has reached the ninth step up to a maximum of 
200 silver dollars. Because of the present unified pay 
system, payments are in fact made in New Taiwan yuans. 
In addition, a house, free rations of rice, oil, salt and fuels 
are available according to the size of a staff member’s 
family. The monthly pay covers the basic salary, office 
allowance, living allowance, dependents’ allowance and 
academic research. The pay system of a private school is 
decided by its own authorities. 

A full-time professor, associate professor or instructor 
teaches between nine and twelve hours per week (at 
present, a professor teaches only eight hours per week), 
and those who carry out office duties or need adequate 
time for experiment or research teach fewer hours by 
approval of the president. Two hours of experimental work 
are counted as one hour of lectures. A full-time teacher 
does not work for other faculties or teach in other schools; 
exceptions may be approved by the president, but it is 
limited to a maximum of four hours of teaching in another 
school. 

According to the regulations, teachers in public universities 
have the right to buy life and medical insurance. When a 
faculty member who has served fifteen years or more dies 
as a result of illness on official duty, his family is entitled 
to a pension. A faculty member over 60 who has served 
ten years or more, or who has worked thirty years or more 
prior to reaching the age of 60, may apply for retirement 
benefits. One who has served over five years and is over 
65 years of age, or cannot carry out his duties on medical 
grounds, may be retired. A professor may, however, con- 
tinue teaching after retirement age. Teachers private 
universities come under their regulations. 

A university teacher who has taught at the same school 
for ten or fifteen years is commended; one who has taught 
for twenty or thirty years receives an award of 1,200 or 
2,500 NT yuan in addition to a commendation. Since 
1956, a letter of appreciation together with a tablet from 
the Minister of Education has been presented to teachers 
who have served over thirty years. 


Student life and welfare 
A student at a public university spends less for higher 
education than one at a private school; the former has to 


spend about 3,000 NT yuan a semester to cover all expenses 


1. Monetary unit in use prior to the unification of the monetary system. 
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while a student at a private university spends at least 
4,000 NT yuan. However, there are many scholarships 
available. The Chinese Culture and Natural Science Scholar- 
ships are offered by the Ministry of Education, and all 
colleges or universities have “Three Principles of the People’ 
scholarships. Students from poor families and distant 
regions are also eligible for scholarships, while there are 
some scholarships for foreign students. Students can also 
earn money by taking on work. A relief fund for poor 
Taiwanese, graduate student allowances, and special funds for 
children of veterans, are also available. In National Taiwan 
University, for example, 35 per cent of the students enjoy 
assistance in the form of scholarships or special payments. 

There are students’ organizations in all the universities 
and their activities and plans are supervised by the office 
of dean of students; the school may provide space and some 
of the materials for these activities. In National Taiwan 
University there are 117 student associations plus the 
National College Student Association. 

Most of the students in the universities are boarders, 
e.g., all of the students at Tunghai University live on the 
campus, and 57 per cent of the students (3,760 men and 
898 women) of the National Taiwan University are boarders. 

Other facilities available to students include physical 
examinations comprising X-ray checks, and necessary pre- 
ventive injections given every semester under the super- 
vision of qualified doctors and nurses, clinics for medical 
care, school supplies stores, snack bars, barbers' shops, and 
laundry services. The Government also supplies rice at 
a reasonable price and non-boarding students may be 
entitled to half-price transportation to and from classes. 

Counselling and guidance committees help students solve 
their personal problems, and an overseas students' com- 
mittee assists foreign students in their adaptation to 
Chinese social, cultural and educational life. 

Foreign students are accepted on the basis of recom- 
mendations of the Chinese embassy in the country of origin 
of each student, or an organization of international cul- 
tural co-operation and are given priority in admission to 
the school of their choice. The entrance examination is 
not as strict as that for local students, and successful 
applicants from abroad are admitted as regular or special 
students. Special training in the Chinese language is given if 
necessary. A monthly allowance of 300 NT yuan is available 
for those who do not have financial support from other 
sources and scholarships have been offered, in accordance 
with a decree of March 1957, to foreign students who are 
interested in studying Chinese culture. Candidates for 
such scholarships must be undergraduate or graduate 
foreign students whose country has friendly relations with 
China and must have some knowledge of the Chinese 
language and be interested in Chinese culture. Applications, 
together with school reports and a recommendation by a 
Chinese language teacher, must be submitted to the 
Ministry of Education through embassy channels before 
the end of July of each year; only thirty foreign students 
are accepted each year under this scheme. Each student 
receives a monthly stipend of 800 NT yuan, but the 
Government and the universities do not provide any travel 
expenses to and from Taiwan. The scholarship for an 
undergraduate student is for one to a maximum of four 
years, and for a graduate student, one to two years. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Junior colleges are organized in different departments 
according to type and are of three general categories— 
technical, agricultural and commercial—plus a fourth 
category for such departments as medicine, pharmacy, 
fine arts, music, physical education, library science, local 
government, and the like. 

A graduate of a public or private senior high school 
may be admitted to a junior college by passing the entrance 
examination while five-year junior colleges take graduates 
of junior high schools. 

The school year, classes, teaching methods and exami- 
nations all resemble those of a university, but a graduate 
of a junior college receives a graduation certificate and not 
a degree. 

A typical curriculum for students in a department of 
engineering of a junior college following a three-year course 
of study is as follows: 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A GRADUATION CERTIFICATE 
IN ENGINEERING 


lst semester 2nd semester 
Subject. 
Hours Credits Hours Credits 

First year 
Chinese 4 3 4 3 
РАЕН hoe E 4 3 4 3 
Three Principles of the People . 2 2 2 2 
Calculus ve a RA I ur; 4 3 4 3 
Physics = м ж оз 4 3 4 3 
Physics (experiments) 2 1 2 1 
General chemistry . . 3 2 3 2 
Modern Chinese history . 3 2 3 2 
Physicaleducation . t 0 1 0 
Military training. . 2 0 2 0 
Mechanical drawing . 3 1 3 1 
Factory experiments ук 3 1 3 1 
Applied dynamics . . . . 2 2 2 2 
Principles of electrical 

engineering . . . . . —— 3 3 
Second year 
Differential calculus . 4 3 — = 
Physical education i 0 1 0 
Military training . 2 0 2 0 
Material dynamics 3 2 3 2 
Principles of electrical 

engineering . . . 3 3 — — 
Measurement of electro- 2 2 2 2 

magnetism (experiments) — — 3 1 
Direct generators 3 2 3 1 

(experiments) . — — 3 1 
Alternating circuits . 3 3 3 3 
Alternator experiments . — — 4 3 
Third year 
Internationalrelations . 3 2 — — 
Physical education 1 0 1 0 
Military training. . . . . 2 0 2 0 
Direct generators (experiments) 3 1 — — 
Alternator experiments . 4 3 4 3 


A student can major in power engineering or electrical 
communications; for the former he has to take two major 
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courses which include the following required courses (the 
number of credits is shown in parentheses): calorificome- 
chanics (4); hydraulic engines (3); steam engines (3); design 
of electrical equipment (3); transmission of power (2); 
distribution of power (2); communication engineering (4). 
For the electrical communications course a student is 
required to take the following courses: operation of com- 
munications (1); telegraphy (3); telephony (3); electronic 
engineering (2); radio engineering (5); radio design (3); 
electromagnetic waves (2). 

A wide choice of electives also exists for both groups. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teachers’ colleges are organized on lines similar to those of 
independent colleges and admit senior high school gra- 
duates to their undergraduate courses after they pass an 
entrance examination. Postgraduate study in education 
requires graduation from a department of education at a 
university or a teachers’ college plus two years teaching 
experience; other college graduates with two years of 
teaching experience are also qualified for admission. 

The curriculum for undergraduate studies has three 
parts: (a) basic courses (55 credits); (b) professional courses; 
and (c) studies of teaching materials and methods along 
with teaching experience. Parts (a) and (c) are common to 
all departments while part (b) covers both required subjects 
and electives; major required courses offer from 61 to 
78 credits. To graduate from a teachers’ college requires 
four years of study with a minimum of 142 credits plus 
one year of teaching experience. 

"The school year, classes and teaching methods are similar 
to those of a university. Teachers’ college graduates are 
assigned to secondary schools as student-teachers for one 
year by the provincial departments of education and upon 
completion of one year's experience, they may be employed 
as regular school teachers and may receive a bachelor's 
degree. 

An example of an undergraduate programme of study 
in a department of education of a teachers' college is shown 
in the table opposite. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The expansion of the higher education system and its 
facilities is expected to continue in the coming years. 
The rapid increase in population from 5,870,000 in 1956 
to 11,149,000 in 1961 and a birth rate of 38 per 1,000 have 
placed an increasing strain on educational facilities. Fur- 
thermore the bulk of Taiwan’s population is young; in 
1961, 17.4 per cent was under 4 years of age, 16.1 per cent 
under 9 years of age, and 12.4 per cent under 14. This 
means that enrolment in Taiwan’s colleges and universities 
may be expected to double within a decade and the impact 
has already made itself felt between 1959 and 1962 when 
the college-university enrolment increased by 30 per cent. 

The Government is making serious efforts to overcome 
existing shortages of facilities and teachers: one additional 
university and two colleges were chartered in 1962; and an 
additional 729 applicants were certified as eligible to teach 
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Number of required credits 
Subject 
Ist semester 2nd semester 
First year 
Chinese 4 4 
English. r. laora dies А ыз 4 4 
Three Principles of the People . 2 2 
Introduction to philosophy . . 4 = 
General psychology . " 3 3 
Sociology. . . . Ert 3 
Human physiology . 3 — 
Primary education — 3 
Second year 
Modern Chinese history . 3 3 
Educational psychology 5 3 
Secondary education 3 3 
Education statistics . ste 2 2 
History of Western education , 2 2 
PC esac yume 3 = 
History of Chinese education 2 2 
Principles of teaching . . . . 3 — 
Psychological and educational tests 2 2 
Third year 
International affairs , 2 = 
‘Teaching experience n 3 3 
Educational administration 3 — 
Fourth year 
Teaching experience . . . 3 3 
Teaching materials and methods 3 3 
Educational philosophy д 2 2 
Comparativeeducation, . . . . 2 2 
Fifth year 
Practical experience, . . . 


in institutions of higher learning. Within the universities 
themselves the decentralization of research facilities and the 
establishment of new research institutes continues: National 
Taiwan University had by 1963 increased its original 
twelve research institutes to twenty-three, while other new 
institutes of geophysics at National Chung Yang Uni- 
versity, and philosophy at the Catholic Fuyen University 
were established. Four universities are now offering evening 
courses and two others give extension courses for college 
credit. 

The special nature of the Republic in relation to Chinese 
students abroad gives the higher education programme an 
international aspect. Revision of the regulations governing 
foreign travel for higher studies permits increasing numbers 
of professors and teaching staff of universities and public 
officials with three or more years of service to study abroad 
without having to take qualifying examinations. Fifty-six 
Chinese students holding scholarships from various govern- 
ments—Australia, France, Spain, Turkey and the United 
States of America—completed their studies and returned 
to Taiwan in 1962. This number is also expected to increase 
in the coming years. In addition, thirteen overseas colleges 
in Hong Kong and one in Manila are now accredited by 
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the Ministry of Education to offer appropriate higher STATISTICS 
education to Chinese students. 
In short, the higher education system of the Republic Sources. China (Taiwan). Ministry of Education. Replies to 
continues to dedicate itself to the problem of providing Unesco questionnaires, 
adequate educational facilities, raising the quality of teach- 
ing, encouraging the maximum use of existing facilities Reference data 


and developing research. 
Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 11,149,000. 


[Text transmitted by the Chinese National Commission for Area: 13,885 square miles; 35,961 square kilometres. 
Unesco, Taipeh.] Population density: 790 per square mile; 305 per square 
kilometre. 
Gross national product (1961 estimate): 66,334 million 
NT yuan. 
Official exchange rate (1961): 100 NT yuan —2.498 U.S, 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: August. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand New Taiwan yuan) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 

pU MEO le Re ТЕЛЕ НО <a Р м оН Total expenditure . . 1... -+ +» « + 1894 841 
Central Government. sj ye; 6449 ek pr oe 258 668 Total recurring expenditure . . eS 1658 232 

Provincial Governments. . . . . + + © «© + + 533 615 For administration or general control... 6 508 

Local authoritiog РЕ ОЕ EIU 09:555 Salaries to teachers and supporting professional 

staff . . 1171589 

* TY 213 Other recurring expenditure. |. . . . 480135 
Total capital expenditure. . . . . « + 236 609 


С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure? . we ee ee et 1 658 232 ‘ 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . . . . . «© « 6 508. 0.4 
Expenditure for instruction — . = ec а е, ey 1 460 896 88.1 
Pre-primary and primary Che eode üt to a Te iy К 763 058 46.0 
Secondaryiedication: ШО SP ie eee «eee ES . са 449 469 21.1 
General. 47 E 4 PUDE Wu 20A зер ORR cer UA ces ш. i 292 320 17.6 
Vocational es L5. ПЕЦ А ee Yen OR) CENE ор. 2 бу 123 225 1.4 
‘Teacher КАМЕ. WISN иа Е С. ра Ge Als, sS ae 33 924 2.1 
Higher education . Co) ot ices SENE AES be Whe) ss Re 197 828 11.9 
University or “equivalent “ОЕ А, КАЧУ. LIED. АС 138 976 8.4 
"Tencheritramuing. И Pm vob uo Sere уб. Е 34 887 2.1 
Non-universty: ‚лу ieee ДЕТ АМ pe Ds uc 23 965 14 
Social education? . MSN EN ELSE $us cts 50541 3.1 
Other recurring expenditure. . 0. 4 eee eoe 190 828 11.5 
International cultural relations . . . 4 s . . . . .. 36 284 2.2 
‘Miscellanconsai: » s wa (hin МЕИ) et Jed. q 69 154 544 9.3 
——є—————-————- ——————— 
1, Includes expenditure for scholarships (62,002,000 NT yuan). 3. Includes special education, adult education, etc. 


2. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 


Level and ‚ | Number = 
type of ‘Type of institution Aeademio | oris. | Full and part-time | Parttime | ^ Fulland parttime Part-time 
education pee tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim: Kindergartens of provincial prim: 
sed Behr: ИШЕ, $T lU p 1961/62 8 32 32 1587 715 = 
Kindergartens of primary schools, public 1961/62 330 712 665 31 742 13868 i: 
Kindergartens, private. . . . . 1961/62 340 1251 1239 44932 20692 x 
ОИЕ Е. о, а 1961/62 678 1995 1936 78261 35275 a 
» а е 1960/61 675 2020 2014 79 702 35 497 = 
» Quse гурок с 1959/60 620 1845 1835 es. 13235 32 754 E 
» ТИЕ: 1958/59 532 1567 1557 REM 64167 28647 D 
^ QUELS: 1957/58 483 1258 1248 mo 56988 24614 = 
Primary Provincial primary schools, public . . 1961/62 9 542 305 ^ne 13 624 6 336 E 
Primary schools, public . DIE fe 1961/62 1868 44815 15710 one 1945158 915 348 = 
Primary schools, private . 1961/62 55 1219 643 СОС 38234 18308 = 
POEM PES ADS Ame 1961/62 1932 46576 16658 08 1997016 939 992 — 
» as 1960/61 1843 41397 15494 T 1888 783 884362 cA 
ж.е 1959/60 1757 38289 14355 ves 1777118 930077 = 
» А-0 Жн a ee 1958/59 1663 34889 12910 TE 1642888 763 493 = 
Mis een AU" the ete Wola И 1957/58 1597 31958 11 452 205 1480 557 684 406 = 
Secondary 
General General and senior high schools, public 1961/62 98 11143 2506 sid 52529 16343 — 
Junior high schools, public. . . . 1961/62 117 218806 18371 cm 
General and senior high schools, private 1961/62 38 1526 337 one 10 019 3 723 ms 
Junior high schools, private. . . . 1961/62 21 33301 13466 =. 
Total EP fe r een etes 1961/62 280 12669 2843 tee 314655 111 903 E 
Ti Wird 210. „у му 1960/61 244 11288 2445 vee 263365 91531 а= 
"tle me л ААН 1959/60 226 10190 2069 ES 232156 18 653 = 
PX EOM Sv RT SE eee 1958/59 208 9261 1851 э, 208884 69379 = 
wore (eU Зет piii ae 1957/58 197 8436 1648 tee 194586 63 732 n 
Vocational Industrial schools, public. . . . . 1961/62 12 653 40 m 8 982 247 — 
Commercial schools, public . . . . 1961/62 19 1252 292 ase 24691 11093 — 
Agricultural schools, public . . . . 1961/62 Al 1755 149 cas 25296 2943 = 
Home economics schools, public. . . 1961/62 8 251 148 ane 6 703 6 703 — 
Nursing and midwifery schools, public . 1961/62 3 59 47 838 838 — 
Other vocational schools, public. . . 1961/62 3 177 9 2195 107 = 
Industrial schools, private. . . . 1961/62 10 306 10 4160 153 = 
Commercial schools, private. . . . 1961/62 11 397 60 14 250 6 030 = 
Home economics school, private. . . 1961/62 1 10 19 691 691 — 
Nursing and midwifery school, private . 1961/62 1 17 7 265 265 — 
Other vocational schools, private . . 1961/62 2 15 2 264 54 — 
Total; , JM NMENE 5 1961/62 11 5 001 774 88 335 29124 — 
> ee hee es КУРУ 5 1960/61 109 4 929 706 84 337 25644 — 
Lon onu: О а 1959/60 109 4535 621 171800 37205 = 
УЕ Вт И. d 1958/59 109 4 239 593 . 71832 36 728 — 
Ае РЕИС 1957/58 105 3 999 557 ee 69823 39445 — 
Teacher Provincial normal schools, public . . 
training otal: AN AD NONU ER C. a 1961/62 10 459 146 vas 6572 3307 — 
sore « um US TTE 1960/61 10 495 148 eee 1512 3 338 = 
Du M aa oy ey РЕ 1959/60 10 507 149 m 7244 3 389 — 
"ou... uM, D ois 1958/59 10 486 148 vee 7211 3357 = 
- audis Ra N 1957/58 10 499* 149 tee 7212 3319 — 
Higher 
niversity Universities, public 2 1961/62 1 3 207 460 868 22 956 5181 ic 
and University, private T T ы 1961/62 1 141 19 29 830 245 йун 
uivalent Colleges, private . . . . . . | 1961/62 8 811 99 429 6 491 952 tee 
degree- аЛ ҮҮ. р es 1961/62 16 4159 578 1326 30277 6378 ys 
granting) жык ЖБИ И | 1960061 15 3843 532 | 1253 27175 5700 ы 
Woods v x EM T uo. 1959/60 14 3 449 423 1102 24146 4849 
Р LIS ET uH 1958/59 14 3 205 356 1079 22121 4149 
Lian tio), i ох 1957/58 п 2 744 305 901 20 742 3 927 
Non- Normal junior colleges and departments 
university affiliated to normal university, public 
Teacher Noe. MET e 1961/62 2 99 22 40 782 172 
training ТК hogs) ou wet | 3960/6 1 20 6 12 1312 178 
Ич гру Er Te cuv save + 1959/60 — — — — 1047 215 
L^ d CU ИСИС Бау 1958/59 777 202 
ЖК КШТ т 5% я... 1957/58 545 149 
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Teaching мат Students enrolled 
Level and Academie | Number = Я азм - 
type of ‘Type of institution ca em" | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education 1907 tutions or == = тя 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Other Junior colleges, public . 1961/62 6 125 101 299 3 966 504 
Junior colleges and departments affili- 
ated to a college, private . . . 1961/62 6 468 114 263 3378 1928 
motas» E cere 1961/62 12 1193 215 562 7344 2432 
» qc 1960/61 ie 1038 178 487 6513 2327 
^ . 1959/60 8 827 139 373 4577 1320 
^ . 1958/59 6 720 110 326 5 034 1352 
ie ist ist к NS [с 1957/58 6 636 86 263 4332 659 eee 
Special Provincial schools for the blind and deaf 
Total 1961/62 3 198 98 1509 519 ve 
Жу is 1960/61 3 166 87 1415 502 — 
^ . 1959/60 2 141 87 1246 452 — 
E . 1958/59 2 113 50 1127 368 — 
EI 1957/58 2 91 38 926 300 — 
Adults General complementary schools . 1961/62 17 191 30 5 4802 1117 4802 
Vocational complementary schools . 1961/62 34 486 48 11112 2 860 11112 
Short-term complementary schools . 1961/62 721 1851 821 44773 23724 44 773 
Complementary classes . . . . . 1961/62 789 — — 27911 17081 27911 
Technical чаша бЇмөгө! +... > 1961/62 144 — — 3 867 1824 3 867 
Total . . ^ SEEMS 1961/62 1705 2528 899 92 465 46 606 92 465 
P JY QE 1960/61 1719 2701 831 . 97 544 48804 91544 
» 1959/60 1931 2542 131 ; 104107 45593 104 107 
nl s 1958/59 3 013 1868 515 2 131679 36 638 131 679 
С Е АИС e CO 1957/58 3 216 1 673 541 aes 148672 31373 148672 
с —————Е -———-—-—--—-—————- ——---—— 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


ЖЕЕ Field of study 

‘Type of institution year Sex Total |- =: 

ied beginning Humanities Education Fine ана Law rer, Маша] Engineering Mitel Agriculture | MEE д 
Universities, ete." 1961 MF 30 277 6 106 1282 652 1314 6890 3748 4 896 2743 2 646 — 
Е 6 378 2 125 511 199 212 1568 103 137 500 423 — 
Non-university 1961 MF 8 126 488 866 371 — 2553 — 2624 408 718 98 
institutions Е 2 604 412 218 130 — 1518 — 71 221 39 — 
All institutions 1961 MF 38 403 6 594 2148 1023 1314 9443 23748 7520 151 3364 98 
F 8 982 2537 129 329 212 3081 103 208 721 462 — 
All institutions 1957 ME 25 619 4316 1369 556 1647 6293 1822 5544 1158 2504 409 
F 4735 1568 549 176 280 947 319 163 329 344 — 

Percentage 

AII institutions 1961 МЕ 100 17 6 3 3 24 10 20 8 9 0 
F 100 28 8 4 2 35 8 2 8 5 — 
All institutions 1957 МЕ 100 17 5 2 6 24 7 22 5 10 2 
F 100 33 12 4 6 20 8 3 7 T — 


1, Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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4, HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


Field of study 


Length of course Sex "Total 7 
iat Humanities Education Fine arts Law Sovitl Natural pa sincering Medical Agriculture EUM 
Less than 2 years MS 41 — 1 34 — 
2 years MF 244 18 51 44 — — 65 — = 2 m 
F 15 31 14 21 — — 9 — = = = 
3 years MF 622 63 = 24 — 218 — 188 39 90 = 
F 302 54 — 4 — 190 — 7 39 8 = 
4 years MF 4567 999 46 57 225 1290 266 1 023 134 509 18 
Е 911 367 27 11 31 239 64 31 62 19 — 
5 years MF 864 219 205 152 — — 105 160 — 23 = 
F 282 119 84 46 — — 29 4 — — — 
6 years MF 50 — a= — 13 31 — — 6 = as 
F 3 = cur 3 =. mn 
7 years or more MF 318 37 8 — — — 60. 21 162 30 — 
Е 23 6 1 E — — 2 — п 3 ха 


Field of study 


5.| HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
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‘Academic S pue - 
р Humanities Education Fine arts Law 8900 Natural Paginering Medical Agriculture que а 

1960/61 МЕ 6 706 1 396 323 277 238 1539 496 1392 341 686 8 
F 1596 511 126 82 31 429 104 42 115 90 — 
Е 1959/60 МЕ 6 028 899 389 223 437 1572 388 1 267 232 606 15 
F 1582 409 151 56 85 515 92 45 81 82 — 
1958/59 МЕ 5 771 1 030 402 147 389 1 425 281 1204 138 714 41 
Е 1029 390 142 50 38 139 70 35 51 108 — 
1957/58 MF З 759 593 244 85 329 546 138 1014 138 541 31 
Е 600 143 97 25 48 107 27 31 63 59 — 

Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 21 5 4 4 23 7 21 5 10 0 
Е 100 36 8 5 2 27 6 3 7 6 — 
1957/58 MF 100 16 6 2 9 15 4 21 4 14 — 
F 100 24 16 4 8 18 4 5 1 10 — 


6. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1945-59 


CHINA (MAINLAND) 


Number of students enrolled 

Academic Universities and equivalent Teacher education at Other education at Average Average Huber 

year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions ^ non-university institutions | totalenrolement | total population етут 2 
beginning Е = (00's) (0005) v Ades 

OWNED ATE C MEC 

1945 1542 

1946 2983 2 

1947 3 176 3 — — — — 4 6 535 62 

1948 4 033 7 = 79 — 

1949 4937 10 — — 969 8 

1950 5 379 12 — — 1286 6 

1951 6 069 15 21 5 2119 8 

1952 6 866 16 — v 3171 8 10 8 043 126 

1953 7 103 17 — — 4240 10 

1954 9 083 18 — — 4587 ll 

1955 13 682 17 238 23 4254 10 

1956 17 546 18 415 28 4645 15 

1957 20 742 19 545 21 4332 15 25 9547 260 

1958 22 127 19 111 26 5 034 27 

1959 24 146 20 1047 21 4577 29 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Article 94 of the Constitution adopted in September 1954 
states that ‘citizens of the People’s Republic of China 
have the right to education’ and that in order ‘to guarantee 
the enjoyment of this right the State shall establish and 
gradually extend the various types of school and other 
cultural and educational institutions. The State shall pay 
special attention to the physical and mental development 
of young people’. Other basic legal provisions relating to 
education are contained in the decree issued by the State 
Council in 1951 entitled ‘Decisions concerning the reform 
of the educational system’, which provided the framework 
for the component parts of the educational system. 

In September 1958 the State Council and the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party issued a 
directive on the reform of education, establishing the 
tasks to be undertaken during the second five-year plan 
(1958-62) and in later years. The immediate goals were to 
eradicate illiteracy, to make primary education universal, 
to develop secondary education, and to accelerate progress 
in specialized secondary and higher education with a view 
to making lower secondary school education universal 
during the third five-year plan. This directive also stressed 
the need for closer links between education and production 
work, 


CHINA 
(Mainland) 


Since the abolition of the Ministry of Higher Education 
in 1958, final responsibility for education at all levels 
has been vested in the Central Ministry of Education 
which in its turn is directly responsible to the State 
Council. The ministry issues directives in respect of the 
administration and organization of schools, curricula, 
textbooks and methodology, and exercises general super- 
vision over all institutions of education. The responsibility 
for educational administration is delegated to local author- 
ities, and is carried out by educational bureaux in all 
the provinces and municipalities, and educational and 
cultural offices in the special districts and sub-districts. 
These bureaux and offices come under the people’s com- 
mittees at their corresponding levels as well as under the 
educational authorities. 

By far the great majority of schools are provided by 
the public authorities. There are a certain number of 
private or communal schools, but these are subject to 
official control and inspection, and follow the curricula 
prescribed by the public authorities. Schools established 
and maintained by voluntary contributions are not financed 
from the national budget, but there is a State subsidy 
fund which offers assistance to such schools in difficulties; 
this subsidy can amount to between 20 and 50 per cent 
of the annual budget of the school. 

The general school system comprises a limited number 
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of nursery schools and kindergartens which children attend 
up to the age of 7. At the primary level the old primary 
school (a double-track system with a four-year rural 
course and a six-year urban course) is gradually giving 
way to a single continuous course of five years. After the 
five-year course pupils take a competitive examination 
which gives access to a three-year lower secondary school, 
and from there another examination leads to the three- 
year upper secondary school which may be either general 
or specialized. There is a wide range of specialized schools 
at secondary level especially in the large towns; some are 
at the level of the lower cycle of secondary education, 
but the majority are at the level of the upper cycle and 
offer three- to four-year courses. These schools train 
intermediate level technicians for more than two hundred 
professions (agriculture, forestry, commerce, public health, 
etc.). The four-year teacher training schools at secondary 
level admit both primary school graduates and pupils 
who have completed the first cycle of secondary education. 
In addition, both general and specialized secondary edu- 
cation may be obtained through accelerated and evening 
courses, 

A number of experiments have been carried out in the 
organization of secondary education during recent years. 
Several provinces have experimented with an integrated 
five-year curriculum at secondary level, two others have 
tried out schemes for a continuous course of ten years 
to cover both general primary and secondary education, 
and a third province has reduced the total period of pre- 
university education to nine years. In these experiments 
stress has been laid on improved teaching methods and 
materials, on the organization of all-round collaboration 
among teachers, and on the provision of special attention 
to such tool subjects as languages and mathematics. The 
new educational system envisaged will have a full-time 
primary and secondary school covering a span of about 
ten years with the school leaving standard raised to approxi- 
mately that of the first year of the present universities. 
It is planned that this type of schooling will be made 
available to all children of school age within a period of 
twenty years. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Mainland China is provided in: (a) 
the general or comprehensive universities normally re- 
stricted to non-technical faculties (e.g., arts, science, and 
sometimes finance and economics, and political science 
and law); (b) the technical universities or institutes of 
technology; (c) other specialized institutions as, for 
instance, institutes for languages, political science and 
law, social sciences, physical education, agriculture, medi- 
cine, etc., and (d) the pedagogical institutes. 

The first modern institutions of higher education in 
China were a few small colleges established by the Christian 
missions towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
Their foundation was followed by the establishment of 
a number of similar institutions by the Chinese themselves, 
the first national university being created in 1898 as the 
Capital University (later to become Peking University). 
By 1912, the first year of the Republic, there were four 
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universities and one hundred and eleven independent 
colleges and specialized institutes with a total enrolment 
of some forty thousand students. By 1922 there were one 
hundred and eight institutions of higher learning, fifty of 
which were private, thirty-one provincial, and twenty-seven 
national. 

The Government continued to extend higher education 
facilities, and soon after 1940 there were one hundred 
and forty-three institutions comprising thirty-nine uni- 
versities, fifty independent colleges, and fifty-four technical 
institutes. This number continued to increase, and by 
1949 the country had around two hundred institutions 
of higher learning. 

In 1952 a general reorganization of the system of higher 
education began, and the new system which has evolved 
shows the influence of various systems of education. 
Originally the Chinese universities were very largely 
moulded on a pattern of several independent faculties 
grouped under a single administration, and most of the 
universities had not only arts, but technical and medical 
faculties as well. After the reorganization of 1952 the 
general pattern tended to follow the limiting of the scope 
of the universities to the non-technical faculties and the 
setting up of a number of separate universities of the 
polytechnic type (e.g., Tsinghua University in Peking). 
Parallel with these are a number of specialized techno- 
logical institutes (geological institutes, mining institutes, 
institutes for shipbuilding, iron and steel technology, etc.) 
where the majority of technologists are in fact trained. 
These institutes are spread over the whole of China, and 
those large towns with no university usually have at least 
one technological institute. Specialized institutions for 
medicine, for agriculture and for teacher training have been 
set up in the same way and there is little difference be- 
tween the level of education provided in the universities 
and in the specialized institutions. The universities tend 
to place more emphasis on theoretical work and to produce 
teachers and research workers, whereas the technological 
institutes are principally concerned with training specialists 
for the various branches of the national economy. 

Since 1958 new institutions including a great number 
of ‘spare-time’ and ‘work-and-study’ universities have been 
established, often by factories and communes. Many of 
these institutions are the normal further development of 
the ‘spare-time’ schools which offer peasants and workers 
the possibility of study without interference with their 
regular work; they usually have no set academic admission 
requirements, 

Although many of the new universities and other 
institutes have been established in the interior provinces 
of China, the greatest number are still in the large cities 
along the coast. Peking has some fifty institutions of 
higher education with an enrolment of one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand students, as well as an Academy 
of Minorities for the various non-Han nationalities in 
China, where nearly all subjects are taught in the native 
languages. 


Policy and administration 


After the reorganization of education in 1952 a separate 
Ministry of Higher Education was set up with responsibility 


CHINA (MAINLAND) 


for all institutions of higher learning. In 1958, however, 
the Ministry of Higher Education was abolished and 
control of most of the institutions of higher education 
was transferred to the local authorities under the general 
supervision of the Central Ministry of Education. Those 
institutions still left under the direct control of the 
Central Ministry include the Chinese People’s University 
in Peking, Peking University, Tsinghua University, Szech- 
wan University, Peking Normal University, the Peking 
Russian Mongol Institute and the Peking Foreign Lan- 
guages Institute. 

The usual administrative and teaching unit within a 
university is the department, the various fields of speciali- 
zation being set up within its framework. 


Finance 


Education at all levels is financed by the State. In 1957, 
10 per cent of the State budget was spent on education, 
and of this amount 22.3 per cent was devoted to higher 
education (including amounts spent on sending students 
abroad and on operating the Academy for Minorities). 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Admission of students. All citizens who (a) have completed 
their secondary education; (b) have passed a special 
entrance examination, and (c) are not more than 30 years 
of age are eligible for admission to an institution of higher 
education. According to a decree issued by the Ministry 
of Education in 1958, graduates of ‘workers’ and ‘peasants’ 
secondary schools are exempt from the university entrance 
examinations, and may be admitted up to the age of 35. The 
standard of the candidate's knowledge, his physical fitness, 
and his ‘political qualities’ must all be taken into consi- 
deration by the selection committees. There are three 
main types of entrance examination. The first is for 
candidates who wish to study technology and the natural 
sciences, the second for students in medicine, agriculture 
and forestry, biology, or psychology, and the third for 
candidates for admission to institutions teaching literature, 
history, political science, law, finance, and economies. 

The State draws up annual quotas for enrolment in the 
institutions of higher education, and new entrants are 
assigned to fields of study according to a detailed plan 
provided by the Central Ministry of Education; students’ 
wishes are taken into account in so far as they agree 
with the requirements of the national economy. Each 
province and municipality has an enrolment committee 
which is composed of the presidents of all institutions 
of higher education in the area and which comes under 
the regional Department of Education. This committee 
is responsible for administering the entrance examinations, 
and for registration, selection and placement of successful 
candidates. 


Range of studies. The length of the course leading to the 
first professional qualification varies according to the field 
of study. As a general rule courses in the general universities 
last four or five years; five years in the technical universities 
and institutes of technology (with a few exceptions); 


five years in the medical institutes; four (sometimes five) 
years in institutes of finance and economics; three to five 
years in language institutes; four years in political science 
and law institutes; four years in physical culture institutes; 
three to five years in the fine arts higher schools; and 
two to five years in the special institutes for minorities. 
Most courses lead to a diploma in the field studied. 

Some postgraduate studies are provided, though a con- 
siderable number of students go to other countries for 
study at advanced level. The Academy of Sciences and 
some universities provide postgraduate programmes of 
study leading to the title of fu-poh-shih (associate doctor). 
Candidates for this title must be under the age of 40, 
have graduated from a specialized institution or university, 
and have had two years’ experience in scientific or techno- 
logical work. Applicants for admission to postgraduate 
courses must also pass an entrance examination. 


Intra-mural teaching. In most institutions the academic 
year starts at the beginning of October and is divided 
into two semesters. Students usually devote their vacation 
either to field work or to special research projects. 

The curriculum is prescribed in every detail, and the 
methods of instruction in most general use (apart from 
the classroom lecture) are designed to relate theory and 
practice to one another as closely as possible. All insti- 
tutions of higher education pay considerable attention 
to seminars, practical classes, laboratory and field work, 
and other forms of integrating theory with practice. 
Factories, farms, etc., are attached to institutions of 
higher education, and students are required to carry out 
production and other practical work in connexion with 
their specialized subjects. 


Research 


Some research is carried out at the institutions of higher 
education although for the greater part it is conducted 
at the institutes of the Academy of Sciences. The rapid 
rate of development of the institutions of higher education 
(with the consequent demand for qualified personnel) has 
forced the universities to concentrate on teaching rather 
than on research. Such research as is carried out may 
be either part of the State general research programme 
or projects chosen by the individual institutions them- 
selves. All scientific research and development at higher 
level is controlled throughout the country by the Scientific 
and Technological Commission, created in November 1958 
through the merger of the State Technology Commission 
and the Science Planning Commission, and made directly 
responsible to the State Council. Research projects originat- 
ing in the institutions of higher education must be approved 
by the commission. 

Most of the research conducted within the institutions 
themselves is in the field of applied rather than pure 
science, and many universities carry out research under 
contract for industrial enterprises. All other research 
undertaken in the institutions of higher education is 
financed by the State. 
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Student life and welfare 


No tuition fees are charged in the institutions of higher 
education and the majority of students receive financial 
assistance from the State. The Students’ associations in 
each establishment are members of the All-China Students’ 
Federation, which is affiliated to the International Stu- 
dents’ Union; there are sports clubs and most students 
take part in their activities. There are also various special 
interest clubs and societies for music, drama, photography, 
poem-writing, etc. Students also form extra-curricular 
student research groups and, with the help of the professors, 
work on group research. 

Most institutions of higher education are residential 
and students live in community halls. All are entitled 
to free medical treatment. 

A considerable number of students go abroad for their 
higher studies at both the undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels. 

Foreign students are admitted to more than seventy 
institutions, most of them in Peking; before commencing 
their studies proper they spend one or two years learning 
Chinese. Amongst the students from abroad enrolled in 
Chinese universities large numbers come from Chinese 
communities throughout South-East Asia. Foreign stu- 
dents are not charged tuition or other fees but those who 
are financially capable of doing so are expected to support 
themselves. For those who are in need the State provides 
various types of subsidies. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teacher training at higher level is provided in more than 
fifty pedagogical institutes, some of which are affiliated 
to the universities and have the status of independent 
colleges or institutes. These institutes train teachers for 
the secondary schools and most of them offer specialized 
teacher training in several fields. The full course lasts 
over a period of four years, but several institutions also 
offer shorter two-year courses. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. International Handbook of Universities 1962. 
World Survey of Education : III—Secondary Education. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 686,400,000. 

Area: 3,691,512 square miles; 9,561,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 186 per square mile; 72 per square 
kilometre. 


Academic year begins: October. 


OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1960-62 


Field of study 
Academic ái Aen - А - 
year Humanities! Education Fine arts! Lawi Socal, Natural Кодшо Medical Agriculture rd s 
1962/63 E 220 000 ЗАМ 46 000 10 000 77 000 25 000 17 000 45 000 
1961/62 ae 178 000 e 56 000 11000 55 000 17 000 20000 19000 
1960/61 Mb 162 000. К 49 000 10 000 54 000 19 000 10000 20000 
Percentage 
1962/63 МЕ 100 а 21 5 35 11 8 20 
1960/61 ME 100 Tx» 30 vias an 5 6 34 12 6 12 
————— Lo EU = MM V Pic if i ce: de PN RA 


1. Humanities, fine arts, law and social sciences are included under ‘Not specified". 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1955-59 


Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and Ат 
type of Type of institution Academic | ‘of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Macs tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens 
otal Sg. on ELE 1956/57 16 400 42 000 1 088 000 — 
diode bonus Ln URP 1955/56 7129 22 361 2 561 594 = 
Primary Primary schools 
Total . . 1959/60 "^ 90 000 000 pe — 
» . 1958/59 wae 86 400 000 33 264 000 — 
^ 1957/58 one ants 64 279 000 22 176 000 — 
” 1956/57 oes ЖЕР т 63 464 000 ae — 
» 1955/56 | 504 077 1593 613 У 53 126 401 = 
Secondary 
General! Secondary schools (lower stage) . 1958/59 abe « * 7 340 000 Ü 
Secondary schools (upper stage) . 1958/59 Aon 5 5 *1 180 000 А S 
LOA PEU ae ИА: 1958/59 we . E 8520000 2 667 000 К 
о TR 1957/58 E Е = 6281000 1935000 К 
m Taste ouo Чи, Pus 1956/57 ae PNE. b 5 165 000 vs „= 
”„ 1955/56 5185 151919 ... 3 936 485 Ae ; 
Vocational Technical schools 
Total : 1958/59 Pe 5 5 *850 000 2397 000 33h 
» . . b 1957/58 yox Len. AEC 4 *458 000 2206 000 va 
в =e 1956/57 o3 sus de Е 337 000 vu 3 
е 4 1955/56 512 *24 000 Д 318 000 . 
Teacher Teacher training schools . . . . 
training "Total od I TOL T A 1958/59 Vals *620 000 — 
” Е 1957/58 ps 320 000 — 
ye E EIE 1956/57 D "T . 273 400 — 
» 1955/56 515 11229 ... 218 991 55; — 
Higher? 
University Universities and higher institutes . 
and Total S LT VE 1959/60 4 Ae à 810 000 af AAR 
equivalent MT caer ЗАТ. 1958/59 ч А 3 660000 154000 150 000 
(agre "EM: 1957/58 Е Е is 441000 103 000 15 900 
granting ) » 1956/57 $ aie 403 000 d 63 800 
Cete ent EST cce 1955/56 502 $ 288 000 Pos 15 900 
Adult Spare-time courses in primary schools . 1958 2 ai д) 26 000 000 ... | 26 000 000 
Spare-time courses in secondary schools 1958 : 1 as 45 000 000 ++» | 45 000 000 
Literacy classes s js «4 D 1958 5 Ё 5 40 000 000 ... | 40 000 000 
Total EU 1958 a m 471 000 000 ^71 000 000 
е 1957 i : 16 777 000 e. | 16777000 
» 1956 eee 15 428 000 ... | 15 428 000 
оао Cog uiu ds 1955 ens DERI. ES zx 9 518 000 én 9 578 000 
a ——————————————— 


1. Including agricultural middle schools and industrial schools. 


2. Female enrolment in secondary teacher training schools is included 


in vocational education. 


3. In 1961, there were 15 universities and 125 other institutions of higher 


education. 


4. Not including the spare-time courses in secondary vocational schools 


(588,000 enrolled in 1957). 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1949-59 


Number of students enrolled Number of 

Academie Average Average Жашы рег 

year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions! total enrolment total population 100,000 
beginning 000%) (000°) ees 

"Total Per cent female 

1949 116 500 20 116 536 360 22 

1950 138 700 T 

1951 155 600 D 

1952 191 100 23 190 510 130 33 

1953 212 200 one 

1954 253 000 ves 

1955 288 000 eae 

1956 403 000 ews 

1957 441 000 23 448 635 353 11 

1958 660 000 23 

1959 810 000 ase 


1, Includes all institutions of higher education. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1955 AND 1957 


Field of study 
^ Academic 
‘Type of institution Sex Total 

Dr Humanities? Education Fine arts® Law? Social | Natural pagineering Medical 4 ericulture Teas Я 

All institutions 1957/58 ue iv n 23300 92600 «+. 9300 12700 27100 177600 54800 37200 6400 

0 wale vec ame vas aoe nee pex me Du "dn 

All institutions 1955/56 EU 1288 000 21100 63000 4800 11400 20000 109600 36500 21600 — 

Percentage 
All institutions 1957/58 МЕ 100 5 21 A 2 3 6 40 13 9 1 
Е 100 С А! . 
All institutions 1955/56 EE 100 7 22 2 4 7 38 13 7 — 


1. Including part-time students: 15,900 in 1955/56 and 75,900 in 1957/58. 
2. Fine arts are included in humanities. 


COLOMBIA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Article 41 of the Colombian Constitution states that: "The 
freedom of education is guaranteed. The State shall, 
however, exercise general supervision of institutions of 
learning, both public and private. Primary education shall 
be free in the State schools, and compulsory up to the grade 
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3. Political science is included in law. 


determined by law.’ The Constitution also specifies that: 
‘From 1 January 1958, the National Government shall 
allocate a minimum of 10 per cent of its ordin: budget 
to public education’, while Decree No. 1637 of 1960 pro- 
vides for the reorganization of the Ministry of Education 
and defines its functions. 

Responsibility for education is vested in the Ministry 


of Education. The new ministerial structure comprises 
(in addition to the Minister and the Secretary-General, 
essentially political appointments) the Director of the 
Ministry who is a career official responsible for the technical 
aspects of educational policy, and the Inspection Office, 
which is responsible for ensuring that the technical and 
administrative standards adopted by the Ministry of 
Education and the Office of Planning, Co-ordination and 
Evaluation are maintained. From the operational aspect, 
the Ministry is divided into two main branches—technical 
and administrative. The Technical Department contains 
six divisions which are concerned with (a) primary educa- 
tion and literacy work; (b) secondary education; (c) higher 
education and teacher training; (d) cultural development; 
(e) technical services; (f) development of education. The 
Administrative Department has three divisions which are 
responsible respectively for personnel, budgetary matters, 
and general services. The Ministry is advised by such 
bodies as the National Council of Education, the National 
Council for Scientific Research, the National Council of 
Physical Education, and a number of internal co-ordinating 
committees which ensure liaison between the two depart- 
ments, the divisions in each department, and the sections 
in each division. 

Pre-primary education is provided in nursery schools 
or kindergartens where the child is prepared for the transfer 
from home to primary school. The primary schools may be 
either State-run or private establishments, urban or rural, 
for boys, for girls, or co-educational. They provide a five- 
year basic course covering the period of compulsory 
schooling. 

Full secondary education lasts over a period of six years, 
and is divided into two cycles, of four and two years 
respectively. The Escuela Secondaria Básica provides the 
first four-year cycle of general education as a basis for the 
second cycle leading to the bachillerato (on completing 
the first eycle pupils may also transfer to another type 
of school). The second cycle of general secondary education 
is provided in colegios, liceos and institutos. Pupils choose 
one of two streams which place emphasis either on science 
or languages and literature; both lead to the bachillerato 
which gives access to the universities. Other types of school 
at secondary level are the teacher training institutions 
for kindergarten, primary and agricultural teachers, 
commercial secondary schools, agricultural vocational 
schools, technical and industrial schools and institutes, 
a school for rural health assistants, and the fine arts and 
ceramics schools. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 343. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are twenty-six universities in Colombia, fourteen of 
which are public (including the two pedagogical univer- 
sities) and twelve private. Some postsecondary studies 
are also available in a number of schools and institutes 
which provide intermediate-level professional courses in 
different fields (e.g., physiotherapy, librarianship, tele- 
communications, etc.), and in the higher military schools 
and the Advanced School for Public Administration. 
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Teacher training is provided in some of the general univer- 
sities, in the two pedagogical universities, and in a number 
of teacher training institutions of various types. 

The first facilities for higher education in Colombia were 
provided by the Catholic Church which, in 1622, founded 
the Pontificia Universidad Católica Javeriana, and in 1653, 
the Colegio Mayor de Nuestra Ѕейога del Rosario. In 1803, 
the first lay nuke university, the University of Antioquia, 
was established, and this was followed by the foundation 
of the University of Cartagena in 1824, of del Cauca in 
1827, of the National University in 1867, of the Externado 
de Colombia in 1886, and of the University of Narino 
in 1904. The other eighteen institutions were all established 
in the twentieth century, twelve after 1950. 

Non-university higher education began to develop in 
1937 with the opening of the nurses’ school of the national 
Red Cross. Later, in 1949, schools for the training of 
laboratory technicians, librarians and draughtsmen were 
opened at the Colegio Mayor de Antioquia, and schools 
offering training in laboratory work, ceramics and com- 
mercial studies at the Colegio Mayor de Cundinamarca. 
Since 1950 a large number of new non-university schools 
and courses at higher level have been porcis d though 
no technological studies are provided outside the 
universities. 

The Universidad Pedagógica Nacional Femenina and 
the Universidad Pedagógica y Tecnologica de Colombia 
were founded in 1951 and 1953 respectively. With the 
exception of the National School of Physical Education, 
the other higher teacher training institutions were all 
established even more recently. They include the Industrial 
Teacher Training School, the Institute of Educational 
Supervisors of the Universidad Pedagógica in Bogotá, the 
Escuela Normal Superior Agricolá in VT the Escuela 
Superior Piloto de Orientación Rural Femenina, and the 
Unesco Pilot Institute of Rural Education at Pamplona 
which trains instructors in agricultural techniques, the 
organization of co-operatives, adult education, etc. 


Legislation 


The statutes of the Universidad Pedagógica Nacional 
Femenina are set out in Decree No. 0197 of 1955; those of 
the National University of Colombia in Decree No. 0136 
of 1958, and Decree No. 0251 of 1958 contains provisions 
for the reorganization and extension of the services of the 
National University Fund. Decree No. 0252 of 1958 
concerns the reorganization of the inspection and control 
system of the National University of Colombia. Article 1 
of this decree states that: ‘University inspection and 
control, which is now exercised by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion through the agency of the Division of University 
Co-ordination and Higher Education, shall, from the date 
this decree comes into force, be carried out by the National 
Council of Rectors, referred to in Decree No. 0251 of 11 July 
1958.' Decree No. 0277 of 1958 contains provisions estab- 
lishing the legal status of the national provincial univer- 
sities. Other important legislative provisions are Law 
No. 73 of 30 December 1958 (the Обам Law of the 
Universidad Pedagógica de Colombia), and Resolution 
No. 2762 of 28 August 1959 of the Ministry of Justice, 
by which the legal personality of the Colombian 
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Association of Universities was recognized and its statutes 
approved, 


Policy and administration 


Over-all responsibility for policy and administration is 
vested in the Division of Higher Education and Teacher 
Training within the Ministry of Education, which acts 
through its Higher Education Section. Article 26 of the 
Organic Law of the Ministry of Education (No. 1637 of 
1960) defines the duties of the Higher Education Section 
as follows: (a) to study the problems and needs of higher 
education; (b) to plan and develop non-university pro- 
grammes of higher education; (c) to adopt minimum 
requirements for university courses to be approved by 
the National Council of Rectors; (d) to inspect and super- 
vise university education in co-operation with the National 
University Fund; (e) to prepare proposals, in co-operation 
with the National University Fund, for the distribution 
of the State grants to the universities; (f) to plan the 
development of university autonomy and to prepare 
legislative and administrative measures towards this end; 
(6) to approve the non-university institutions providing 
teachér training and other forms of higher education in 
accordance with the minimum requirements adopted by 
the Ministry of Education; (h) to direct the State-run 
institutions offering teacher training and other forms of 
non-university higher education; and (i) to prepare the 


curricula for such institutions and to see that they are 
followed. 

The Colombian Association of Universities representing 
all universities, both public and private, by the terms 
of Article 2 of its statutes is concerned with such matters 
as: (a) university autonomy and the freedom of teaching 
and scientific and cultural research; (b) academic standards 
and the content of university courses; (c) instillation of a 
sense of patriotic responsibility and of respect for Colom- 
bian democratic institutions; (d) the participation of the 
universities in the study of national and local problems; 
(e) associations of academic, teaching and scientific per- 
sonnel, exchanges of teachers, the collective use of equip- 
ment, laboratories, residence halls, libraries, etc., and the 
ethical standards of teaching and administrative staff; 
(f) the economic situation of the universities; (g) all 
questions affecting the standards of living of teachers and 
students; and (h) the organization and encouragement of 
university publishing activities. 

The universities are autonomous institutions with legal 
personality. Administrative arrangements may vary from 
institution to institution; the largest and most important 
of the universities, the National University of Colombia 
in Bogotá has, for example, several main bodies. 

The Consiliatura is the supreme governing body in 
the university; its principal functions are to safeguard 
the university's traditions and to ensure its independence 
and progress. Other functions of the Consiliatura include 


_————-—————-— 


GLOSSARY 


administración industrial: industrial busi- 
ness management. 

arquitectura: architecture. 

artes y cerámica: secondary vocational 
training school of arts and ceramics. 

auxiliar de enfermería: nursing assistant, 

bacteriología: bacteriology. 

bellas artes: fine arts. 

biblioteconomía: librarianship. 

ciencia dela educación: educationalscience. 

ciencias biológicas y químicas: biology and 
chemistry. 

ciencias sociales: social sciences. 

contaduría: accountancy. 

cooperativismo: management of co-opera- 
tives, 

derecho: law. 

economia; economics. 

educación física: physical education. 

enfermería: nursing. 

enseñanza media: secondary education. 

enseñanza pre-escolar: pre-primary edu- 
cation, 

enseñanza primaria: primary education. 

enseñanza superior: higher education. 

escuela primaria: primary school. 

escuela secundaria básica: general secon- 
dary school leading either to a two- 
year bachillerato course, or to a two- 
year teacher training course. 

escuelas técnicas: four-year technical 
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schools, with a further two-year course 
leading to the title of experto, and a 
seventh year leading to the bachillerato 
industrial. 

fac. ingeniería: faculty of engineering. 

facultades eclesiásticas: faculties of theo- 
logy. 

filología e idiomas: philology and languages. 

filosofía y letras: philosophy and letters. 

geografía: geography. 

geología y geofísica: geology and geo- 
physics, 

instituto agrícola: agricultural institute. 

instituto de comercio: secondary vocational 
training school of commerce. 

instituto industrial: industrial institute. 

matemáticas y física: mathematics and 
physics. 

medicina: medicine. 

normales agrícolas: secondary teacher 
training schools for agricultural 
instructors. 

odontología: dentistry. 

psicología: psychology. 

química y farmacia: chemistry and phar- 
macy. 

recursos naturales: natural resources. 

servicio social: social welfare. 

supervisor y administración escolar: school 
administration. 

veterinaria: veterinary medicine. 

vocacional agrícola: vocational training 
schools for agricultural workers. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


А Estudios universitarios (university 
studies) 

Estudios superiores no universitarios 
(higher education outside the uni- 
versity) 

Estudios superiores pedagógicos 
(teacher training at higher level) 
Economista (professional title of eco- 
nomist) 

Geólogo (professional title of geologist) 
Ingeniero (professional title of engi- 
neer) 

Examen de admisión 

Primary school leaving examination 
Bachillerato 

Licenciado 

Doctorado (doctorate) 


Diploma o profesor de enseñanza media 
(diploma of secondary school teacher) 
Experto (title awarded by the tech- 
nical schools) 

Contador (professional title of accoun- 
tant) 

Bacteriología (professional title of 
bacteriologist) 

Asistente social (professional title of 
social welfare worker) 
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the appointment of the rector, and the deans and directors 
of teaching departments, the adoption of budgets, and the 
conferment of honorary degrees. The Consiliatura is com- 
posed of representatives of the university, the State, the 
students and parents. 

The Academic Council includes the deans and heads of 
the various teaching and research departments forming 
part of the university. The rector, the teaching, academic 
and administrative secretaries, and the registrar may 
speak at its meetings. Its principal duties are: (a) to elect 
the teaching, academic and administrative secretaries 
and the registrar (procurador sindico) from a list of three 
names submitted by the rector; (b) to arrange for teaching, 
research, and other facilities in accordance with the 
standards set down in the statutes; (c) to approve, for 
adoption by the Consiliatura, the establishment of new 
facilities for teaching and research departments; (d) to 
approve the study and research plans submitted by the 
councils of the various teaching or research departments; 
(e) to determine the conditions of examinations, entrance 
examinations and enrolment; (f) to adopt the dates for 
the academic year and its calendar, and to establish the 
requirements for the conferment of diplomas, certificates 
and degrees; (g) to approve the annual university budget 
submitted by the rector, before its final adoption by the 
Consiliatura; to plan the administrative career system 
of the university; (h) to plan the teaching career system 
in the university and regulate the system of academic 
promotion; and (i) to supervise the implementation of 
the laws, statutes, rules and other egal provisions 
concerning the university. 

The rector is the supreme executive and academic 
head, and is responsible for the co-ordination of the 
various teaching and research departments and other 
university services. He is assisted in his work by three 
secretaries for teaching, staff affairs and academic and 
administrative matters, and the registrar. His principal 
duties are as follows: (a) to submit lists of names to the 
Academic Council for the election of the teaching, academic 
and administrative secretaries and the registrar; (b) to 
append his signature, together with that of the academic 
secretary, to the degrees and diplomas conferred by the 
university; (c) to ensure the implementation of the 
resolutions of the Consiliatura and the Academic Council; 
(d) to appoint professors; (e) to submit for approval the 
proposed annual budget to the Academic Council and 
to the Consiliatura; (f) to appoint and dismiss administra- 
tive staff; and (g) to prepare an annual progress report 
on the activities of the university for submission to the 
Consiliatura. 

The secretaries for teaching, staff affairs and academic 
and administrative matters, carry out their executive 
duties under the supervision of the rector. The registrar 
is the legal representative of the university and is respon- 
sible for the safeguard and administration of its resources. 
For organizational purposes, the university is divided 
into teaching and research departments, which are respon- 
sible to the Academic Council. Each of these is administered 
by a council, a dean or director and a secretary. The 
council, over which the dean or director presides, consists 
of a full-time professor appointed by the Consiliatura, 
a professor elected by the staff of the department, an 
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elected student representative, and a representative of 
the national associations or corporations interested in the 
subjects of study or research of the department concerned. 


Finance 


University income is derived from the following sources: 
(a) an annual grant from the ordinary State budget, 
the annual contributions of the provinces and municipa- 
lities, and extraordinary State contributions; (b) income 
from property and from university charges (registration, 
graduation, and laboratory fees, charges for services 
rendered, etc.); and (c) the aid, donations, legacies and 
subventions received from publie bodies or individuals, 
both national and foreign. 

In recent years, the amounts allocated to education 
in the State budget have grown considerably. Whereas 
in 1958 the education budget amounted to 146,364,100 
pesos, by 1962 it had increased to 534,749,100 pesos. 
In the same financial year the allocation for university 
education amounted to over 20 per cent of the total 
budget for education, while in 1963 some 22 per cent of 
the budget submitted by the Government to the National 
Congress (amounting to 572,698,592 pesos) was allocated 
to university education. In addition, a great many 
activities in the field of higher education are financed 
from the National University Fund; such activities include 
study abroad, the arrangement of seminars and post- 
graduate courses, the provision of university residences, 
restaurants, etc., and loans to students. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


In general, the universities are organized in faculties which 
are further subdivided into departments. In some cases, 
however, one department may serve a number of faculties 
(e.g, the department of mathematics and physics in 
some universities, and the department of languages in 
nearly all). 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to a 
university must: (a) be at least 16 years of age; 
(b) hold the bachillerato or a recognized equivalent, or 
have completed the course in a secondary teacher training 
school (where the student wishes to enrol in a faculty of 
education); (c) pass an entrance examination in subjects 
which vary from faculty to faculty; and (d) undergo 
personality, aptitude and intelligence tests. In addition 
to the previous requirements, it is customary for a psycho- 
logist, the dean of the faculty, or some other suitable 
person to interview the student and discuss with him 
fully his choice of career. 


Range of studies. The Colombian universities offer, amongst 
others, the following courses: a five-year course in industrial 
administration leading to the doctor’s degree; a four-year 
course in educational administration leading to the degree 
of licenciado; a five-year course in agriculture leading 
to the professional title of ingeniero agrénomo; a five- 
or six-year course in architecture leading to the profes- 
sional title of. arquitecto; a five-year course in law leading 
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to the professional title of abogado; a four-year course 
in pharmacology leading to the professional title of quimico 
farmacéutico; a five-year course in civil engineering leading 
to the professional title of ingeniero; a six- or seven-year 
course in medicine leading to the professional title of 
médico or the doctor’s degree; a five-year course in dentistry 
leading to the doctor’s degree; a five-year course in mathe- 
matics leading to the degree of licenciado; a three-year 
course in statistics leading to the professional title of 
estadistico; and four-year courses in education, social 
sciences, philology and languages, and physical education, 
etc., all leading to the degree of licenciado. 

Postgraduate studies leading to the doctoral degree 
are available in several faculties. These usually require 
one year of professional work plus another year of study 
devoted to the preparation of a thesis. In certain fields, 
such as that of pharmacology, the candidate has to 
sit uy an examination in addition to doing his thesis 
work. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is divided into 
two semesters which run from 27 February to 8 July 
and from 31 July to 7 December; the teaching period 
covers thirty-three weeks of five-and-a-half days each, 
and there are at least sixty days of holiday a year. Students 
must attend a minimum of 80 per cent of lectures and 90 
per cent of practical classes, and failure to meet these 
requirements may mean either refusal of permission to 
sit the examinations or exclusion from the course. 

The method of instruction in most general use is the 
lecture; students take notes which are then revised by 
the professors and must also undertake programmes of 
required reading. In all courses, efforts are made to stress 
the practical rather than the theoretical side of the subject, 
in the light of the particular needs of the profession for 
which the student is being trained. Special attention is 
also paid to the problems and needs of the country, and 
each faculty and school is encouraged to hold seminars 
on problems of national interest, with the active partici- 
pation of students. 

Regular class examinations and tests are held during 
the year, and the marks awarded are taken into account 
in the final assessment at the end of the year. Types of 
examination given by most universities are preliminary, 
end-of-semester, qualifying, supplementary, rehabilitation, 
preparatory degree, thesis, and competitive examinations. 
They may be written, oral or practical, depending on the 
nature of the subject. 

'The preliminary examinations include the marks for 
the previous partial examination or examinations, together 
with the marks obtained for questionnaires, exercises, 
practical work, projects, ete. The final marks are obtained 
by adding up the marks of earlier partial examinations in 
a way to be decided by the council of the department 
concerned. End-of-semester examinations must be taken 
in all subjects for which a student is enrolled; they cover 
the programme for each subject and are held on days 
set down in the university calendar. Qualifying exami- 
nations are intended for students who have failed in a 
subject, but have obtained not less than a 40 per cent 
mark; they may be taken only once. Supplementary 
examinations are held at dates different from those 


officially set down for the end-of-semester or preliminary 
examinations when, in the opinion of the council of the 
department, the student has good and sufficient reasons 
for not having attended the official examination session. 
Rehabilitation examinations are held in special cases, 
on the authorization of the council of the department 
concerned, in subjects which the student has not attended 
satisfactorily or which he has not attended at all in the 
faculty concerned. Preparatory degree examinations for 
one or a group of subjects are held by the department 
councils to be a prerequisite for the thesis examination 
or for the conferment of a degree. The thesis examination 
is taken by the student who wishes to obtain a professional 
qualification on the subjects covered in his thesis. Competi- 
tive examinations are held in the various departments in 
relation to appointments or fellowships. 

Preliminary examinations, and also oral examinations, 
exercises, etc., are marked by the professor for the subject. 
End-of-semester, supplementary, qualifying and rehabili- 
tation examinations, whether oral or written, are marked 
by a board of professors appointed by the dean, of which 
the professor of the subject concerned is an ex officio 
member. No extra-mural courses are provided. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 

subject requirements for a degree in philology and lan- 

guages (French, English, Spanish, Latin) (the figures in 

parentheses indicate the number of hours per week). 

First year. Spanish (5); French (6); English (6); Latin (4); 
German—optional (3); Italian—optional (3); linguistics 
(2); educational psychology (3); religious education (2); 
cultural activities (2). 

Second year. Spanish (4); French (6); English (6); Latin (3); 
German—optional (3); Italian—optional (3); linguistics 
(2); educational psychology (2); world literature (3); 
philosophy (2); religious education (2); cultural acti- 
vities (2). 

Third year. Spanish (4); English (6); French (6); Latin (3); 
Spanish literature (3); linguisties (2); history of philo- 
sophy (2); Spanish methodology (2); teaching practice 
(5); cultural activities (2). 

Fourth year. French (6); English (6); Latin (3); history of 
Spanish (3); Colombian literature (3); professional ethics 
(2); methodology (2); teaching practice (5); cultural 
activities (2). 


At least two preliminary examinations are held each 
semester. An end-of-semester examination is also held, 
covering all the matter dealt with in the course of the 
period under review; permission to continue the course 
depends on results in this examination. At the end of 
the year, the final promotion examination is held. All the 
above examinations are written (one-hour papers for the 
preliminary examinations and two-hour papers for the 
others). 


The following are the subject requirements for a degree 

in mathematics and physics (the figures in parentheses 

indicate the number of hours per week). 

First year. Spanish (3); algebra (7); geometry (7); physics 
(1); English (4); educational psychology (2); religious 
education (2); cultural activities (2). 
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Second year. Theory of numbers (2); projective geometry 
(3); mathematics (8); physics (8); philosophy (2); 
English (4); educational psychology (3); cultural 
activities (2). 

Third year. Mathematics (8); abstract algebra (4); physics 
(7); history of philosophy (2); methodology (2); teaching 
practice (5); cultural activities (2). 

Fourth year. Modern physics (4); advanced calculus (4); 
differential equations (4); topology (3); physies (4); 
methodology (2); professional ethics (2); teaching prac- 
tice (5); cultural activities (2). 


Below are the basic subject requirements for the five-year 
course in law. In addition to the basic curriculum, the 
faculties must set aside a minimum of ten hours per week 
annually for intensive study in ancillary subjects, seminars, 
and legal practice and specialization courses. In the final 
years of the course, they attempt to guide students 
towards a subject of specialization. The compulsory 
subjects are as follows (the Roman figure in parentheses 
indicates the number of semesters a subject is studied, 
and the Arabic numeral the number of hours spent on 
it each week): Constitutional law—general theory of the 
State and Colombian constitutional law (IV, 3); admi- 
nistrative law—general theory and special subject (IV, 3); 
sociology (IL, 3); political economy— general theory and 
Colombian economy (IV, 3); public finance (II, 3); Roman 
law (II, 4); civil law—general theory and law of persons, 
property, obligations, contracts, and succession (X, 4); 
commercial law (VI, 3); labour law—general theory, law 
relating to the individual and the community, social 
security (III, 3); criminal law—general and special (VI, 
3 or 4); forensic medicine and psychiatry (II, 3); law of 
procedure (VIL, 3); law of civil procedure—general and 
special (IV, 3); law of criminal procedure (II, 3); labour 
law procedure (II, 3); law of evidence (II, 4); philosophy 
of law (II, 3). 

As in other degree courses a number of preliminary 
examinations which influence the final marks are held 
during the year. Final examinations are public and marked 
by an examination board and include questions intended 
to test the general training rather than the detailed 
knowledge of the student. The preparation of the degree 
thesis is subject to a plan approved by the professor, 
and the work is done under the dual direction of the 
professor-in-charge and another member of the teaching 
staff. 

The subject requirements for a degree in medicine are 
shown in the table opposite. 

The seventh year is spent as an intern (internado) in 
compulsory hospital practice. This works on a system of 
rotation and covers four fundamental branches, i.e., sur- 
gery, medicine, obstetrics and paediatrics. Hospital practice 
may be carried out in Bogota hospitals and in the hospitals 
of other towns that have been approved by the Faculty of 
Medicine. The term internado implies that the student 
lives in the hospital and works a full day from 7.30 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. during which time he attends to patients under 
the supervision of full-time and part-time instructors and 
professors, 

Students sit for preliminary examinations, covering 
part of the syllabus for each subject. The marks obtained 
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SUBJECT REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE IN MEDICINE 
a ee 


Number of hours per annum 
Subject 
Theory Practice 

First year 
Biology Twa! vg e илдә Чи, 50 170 
Chemistry / e д ME 50 170 
Matherancs „сү уу Кей 150 50 
Кайа, "т тии 100 200 
Humanities and Spanish . . . . 80 100 
Second year 
Biology ПШ ТЕЕ: 50 110 
Physical chemistry . . . das 50 110 
Physics „5 ыу Л ААЛЫ Л. 100 100 
Свету 50 130 
General and experimental psychology . 80 16 
Sociology and anthropology SE 60 ES 
Humanities . . . . . * 80 100 
English . 30 50 
Third year 
Morphology . pA Apes 300 500 
Biochemistry 11; 80 180 
Physiology. 10 04 үз ез $0 VN 80 140 
Statistical method . . . . . . 35 35 
Fourth year 
Microbiology i). FE eed et 50 130 
Parasitology о inc)! Gane? ete 40 100 
АШОК Н Л ces ЕА SEAR SMEs 100 300 
Preventive medicine . . . . . 30 30 
Semiology? 17, (5, 09 ри 100 300 
Pharmacology) А oes 80 130 

"ifih year 
Mediis tie Woe, 5 Ауа d 130 390 
Sugeryl. . d Жалый): 130 390 
bP ETAT Tha n е Е 65 195 
Obstetrics and gynaecology . . . 65 195 
Sixth year 
Paediatrics and obstetrics . , . . — 220 
Medie LE I IT arse ow ey! ye a 130 390 
Surgery II US UOS 60 180 
Preventive medicine.. . . . 65 195 
Руен ae ane ILLE e 65 195 
Forensic medicine . . . . . . 30 30 


in these partial examinations are added together for the 
final preliminary examination mark. The marks obtained 
for the end-of-semester examination in a subject also 
count towards the final marks, which are calculated by 
adding the total for the preliminary examination to the 
total for the end-of-semester examinations. The final 
examination is an oral examination covering the whole 
syllabus for the subject, but students who have obtained 
more than an 80 per cent mark in the final preliminary 
examination are not obliged to sit it. The universities 
confer the degree of doctor of medicine and surgery on 
those who have passed in all subjects, satisfactorily 
completed fifty-two weeks of active work in a hospital 
approved by the faculty, and obtained satisfactory marks 
in each of the specialities or branches provided therein. 
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This degree issued by the faculty represents the licence 
to practise. 

Technological education is provided only within the 
universities—in the faculties of engineering in the general 
universities and in the Industrial University of Santander. 
The opposite table gives the subject requirements for 
a diploma in electrical engineering. 

There are three preliminary examinations in each 
semester, which consist of a written paper on a subject 
set by the teacher or in the submission of projects and 
tasks performed during the course. The end-of-semester 
examinations are both written and oral. The marks 
obtained are taken into account in assessing the final 
performance of the student in each of the subjects studied. 
These examinations are marked by an examination board. 


Research 


Until recently only limited importance was attached to 
research activities within the universities. However, this 
situation is changing and research work is now considered 
an essential part of the educational process. Special 
committees are being created to organize and finance 
research projects and a National Institute of Research 
Services is to be founded to promote and co-ordinate 
research programmes. The National University Fund will 
be responsible for stimulating these activities. 


Staff 


Members of the teaching staff are classified as either 
special or career staff. Special staff consist of those persons 
engaged by the university on a contract basis for the 
performance of a specific teaching function for a fixed 
term. Career staff may be either full-time or part-time. 
Full-time staff devote their whole time to teaching or 
research duties or both in the university, and may not 
carry out any teaching or professional activity outside 
the university except as consultants recommended by 
the university. Part-time staff work for a fixed number 
of hours and receive a salary in proportion thereto, About 
20 per cent of the university career teaching staff are full- 
time, and the remainder part-time. There are three 
categories of career staff—professor, assistant professor, 
and associate professor. For the performance of specific 
teaching or research duties, teaching or research depart- 
ments may, in the light of their needs, establish additional 
posts on a lower level than that of assistant professor. 

Academic staff members are appointed by the rector 
on the proposal of the deans or directors of teaching 
departments, after the prior approval of the council of 
the teaching or research department concerned, and with 
the final ratification of the Consiliatura. Appointments 
are made on the basis of ability, qualifications, research 
carried out, and length of service. An assistant professor 
must hold an appropriate university degree, and have 
had a minimum of two years’ teaching or research ex- 
perience in the relevant branch of teaching or research 
or in a branch directly connected with it. An associate 
professor must hold an appropriate university degree, 
have worked as an assistant professor or in a similar 
post for not less than four years, and show proof of being 


well qualified in the special field. A professor must hold 
an appropriate degree, have had not less than four years’ 
service as an associate professor or at a similar level; 
show proof of adequate qualifications in the branch of 


SUBJECT REQUIREMENTS FOR A DIPLOMA 
IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Second semester 
(hours per week) 


First semester 


Subject (hours per week) 


Theory Practice | Theory Practice 
ry ry 


First year 


Physics 

English . . . 
General chemistry 
Drawing . . . 
Professional ethics 
Humanities . . . . 


Higher mathematics. 


LI wel vol 
Il ewl l 


Second year 


Integral calculus . 
Physics ae 
Descriptive geometry 
General mechanics 


=r | eos 
||] Гю! 
mul anwan 
|| 1! 


Third year 


Introduction to electricity . 
"Theory of electricity 
Statics. Иена en 
Strength of materials . . 
Mechanics td SP 
Hydraulics Wit. 
General thermodynamics . 
Drawing . . . ; 
Elements of electrical 
machinery. . . . 
Heat transmission . . . 
Boilers and motors . . . 
Electrical measurements 


| овас 
1151 ье 


wl tl lol | 


wl | romeo! | 


lile 
К ЕЕ 
BE 


әд гә 


Fourth year 


Electrical machinery 4 
Electrical measurement. . 
Electronics Cul aos 
Hydraulic plants . . . 
Pumps and compressors. 


Surveying... . 
Elements of construction 


99995 
ЕЧЕИ 
ы | ыыы 
Fat E Eal 


Fifth year 


Electric power stations . 
Electrical installations, 
heating and illumination . 
Electrical distribution and 
ЭЛЧ Gs eh r 
Communications à 
Electrical traction . . . 
Machine laboratory . 
Industrial organization . 
Labour legislation . . . 
Economics . . . . . 
Professional ethics 


w 
a 
ГЭ 


| 
| 


оно | waw c © 
CADEA A 
Paene] еһе w 
АШ W 
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teaching or research concerned, and have published 
research or other work representing a substantial contri- 
bution to knowledge. 

Stability of employment, the freedom to accept paid 
employment outside the university, the freedom or obli- 
gation to undertake private research or to publish results 
of private work, exchanges, promotion, etc., are matters 
which fall within the individual sphere of competence of 
each university, but which are supervised by the Colombian 
Universities Association. 


Student life and welfare 


The cost to the student of university studies (including 
food, lodging, clothing, transport, books, fees, social acti- 
vities and miscellaneous expenses) is not less than 350 
pesos a month. In view of the fact that about 60 per cent 
of the families of students have a monthly income of less 
than 1,500 pesos it is obvious that most students have 
very little money. The universities provide some assistance 
in the form of low-cost lodging in university residences, 
but there are not enough of these to meet demand. Services 
for the provision of scholarships and official loans to 
students are in the process of organization; the National 
University Fund is taking great interest in these projects. 
The Instituto Colombiano de Especialización Técnica en 
el Exterior (ICETEX) grants subsistence allowances (ten- 
month interest-free loans) to students at the universities, 
and also makes loans available for technical or professional 
training abroad. 

Each teaching or research department has a student 
council consisting of one member from each year of study, 
elected by the students in that year. The joint meeting 
of all these councils constitutes the student assembly. 
The student councils are entitled, on request, to send 
delegates to the councils of their teaching or research 
departments, and one (or sometimes two) delegates of 
the student assembly have the same right to represent 
the student body before the rector, the Academic Council 
and the Consiliatura. The student representative on the 
department council must be a student of the department, 
in his last year of study, and among the top six in his 
course; he 1s elected from among those six by a ballot 
in which all the students of the department vote. The 
student delegate to the Consiliatura must be an active 
representative of the student body of one of the teaching 
or research departments and have been elected in a ballot 
in which all the representatives of the student bodies of 
the university's teaching or research departments have 
voted. 

Sports clubs and societies, residential facilities, health, 
welfare and guidance services, and special provisions for 
the reception, accommodation and maintenance of foreign 
students are available only in some universities. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Several institutions offer some intermediate-level pro- 
fessional courses at higher level, most starting at the 
level of the second cycle of secondary education and 
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continuing for a year after the level of the bachillerato. 
In addition there are a number of courses which admit 
only students who have already obtained the bachillerato; 
amongst these, two-year post-secondary courses leading 
to a diploma are available in the fields of telecommuni- 
cations, textile technology, naval and police training, 
industrial relations, ete. Three-year courses leading to 
a professional qualification are also available for laboratory 
technicians, publie accountants, publie health workers, 
physiotherapists, etc. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The two main institutions training secondary school 
teachers are the Universidad Pedagógica Nacional Femenina 
in Bogotá and the Universidad Pedagógica y Tecnológica 
in Trunja (for men only). The first institution has faculties 
of philology and languages, psychology and education, 
biology and chemistry, economics and social science, and 
physics and mathematics, together with a teacher training 
college; and the second, faculties of mathematics and 
physics, philology and languages, education and philo- 
sophy, economics and social sciences, agriculture, biology 
and chemistry, and industrial studies, Both institutions 
offer four-year courses leading to a licencia en ciencias 
de la educación, with specialization in mathematics, lan- 
guages, natural sciences, social sciences or teaching 
methods. 

Some training for teachers for secondary schools is 
also provided in faculties of education within the univer- 
sities; students take a four-year course including both 
academic and professional subjects leading to the licencia 
en ciencias de la educación. Some institutions also provide 
a four-year course in philosophy and arts subjects leading 
to a degree which entitles the holder to teach general 
subjects at secondary level. 

There are also some specialized teacher training courses 
at higher level for secondary school graduates. The 
National School of Education, for example, offers a three- 
year course leading to the degree of licenciado en educación 
fisica which entitles the holder to teach physical education 
at secondary level. The Pilot Institute for Rural Education 
offers, amongst others, two-year training courses for 
primary school supervisors, teachers for agricultural 
schools, and instructors for community development 
projects. A number of other institutions also provide 
some specialized teacher training at post-secondary level. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The development of the Colombian universities will un- 
doubtedly influence the cultural, technological, social and 
economie development of the country. The official aim 
of higher education in the country has recently been 
elaborated to include: (a) the all-round development of 
the students’ personality; (b) the training of professional 
and administrative personnel according to the country's 
needs and with particular reference to economic and social 
development plans; (c) the development of scientific 
research at various levels, which would contribute to the 
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solution of national problems, including the training of 
manpower and the preservation and rational exploitation 
of natural resources; and (d) the dissemination of general 
culture among those social groups without access to higher 
education. 

The rapid development of the country has led to some 
confusion between higher- and intermediate-level careers, 
which the universities themselves could overcome by 
developing additional courses within their walls. To satisfy 
the needs of many parts of the country, the Government 
is prepared to encourage the establishment of higher 
education institutions which would offer training for inter- 
mediate-level careers during the first two years of a full 
university course intended for other professions. This 
would help meet the demand for such personnel, so 
essential for the country’s development, as can be seen by 
the 1962 figures when only 116 students graduated in 
mechanical and electrical engineering while the demand 
for graduates in these fields and in chemistry and metal- 
lurgy amounted to 1,355. At the same time there are 
no training facilities for high-level technicians, although 
here again there is a crying need for them. 

These are some of the problems which the universities 
will have to consider if conditions in important areas of 
education are to be improved and the democratization of 
education achieved. The universities will then be able 
to aid the public and private sectors still further in their 
efforts for advancement in the scientific, cultural, social 


and artistic fields which are of the greatest concern to 
the nation. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Colombia. Departamento Administrativo Nacional 
de Estadística. Anuario General de Estadística 1957-1960 ; 
Informe al Congreso Nacional, 1963. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 14,443,000. 

Area: 439,513 square miles; 1,138,338 square kilometres. 

Population density: 33 per square mile; 13 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 29.64 thousand 
million pesos. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 peso = 0.513 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: February/March in Bogota; 
October in the provinces. 


1, TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1942-59 


Number of students enrolled 
" Number of 

Academii Universitit id equivalent "Teacher ed: A A 

“yer degree-granting institutions nom-university institutions total enrolment total population Tm 
beginning (000%) боо) FREA 

Total ad Теш! | {сш 

1942 4 089 3 

1943 5113 2 5 9716 52 

1944 5825 3 

1945 6512 4 

1946 7 337 8 

1947 8 032 9 8 10614 74 

1948 8 252 10 

1949 9 364 11 

1950 10 632 13 oem 

1951 11 296 11 wes 

1952 11 607 12 п 11 852 96 

1953 11 629 13 

1954 11 996 16 
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2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Number Е Я 
type of ‘Type of institution ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim: Kindergartens, public . . . . . 1961/62 35 88 ari n 2741 1808 -= 
Бка Каан privatae. isi m 1961/62 1019 2 557 Sr one 40288 21713 — 
doter om e Mt det ee 1961/62 1054 2645 dg: Viv 43035 23521 -— 
Peta ДН Жы жле er 1960/61 914 2129 2214 siet. 42422 21983 — 
Е РТУТИ cuit Leda 1959/60 956 21730 2191 os 41 730 21636 — 
EROR re TO CAO 1958/59. 951 2392 2044 305 47182 24470 = 
Me A оао S Ces 1957/58. 921 2339 1990 "re 41398 24488 — 
Primary Urban primary schools, public . . . 1961/62 4207 20234 14568 o 864 573 434814 — 
Rural primary schools, public . . . 1961/62 | 13921 16380 14414 bos 658 681 315 469 — 
Urban primary schools, private. . . 1961/62 2315 11713 ag ane 263 466 136 073 — 
Rural primary schools, private . . . 1961/62 90 202 ех oes 5 093 2 021 — 
ои 1961/62 | 20 533 48 529 ele 920 1791813 888 377 — 
i odis Os ПА ау: 1960/61 | 19516 44910 34358 ae 1690361 842 691 — 
КҮ УЛГА ЕРТ ГУЧ! Е 1959/60 | 18 545 40175 31290 ы; 1568572 777470 = 
(TO OMNES SIE ч: om 1958/59 | 17 738 38061 29787 (ТҮ, 1493123 739 573 — 
Е CC hen Me cttm oen cone ce 1957/58 16 695 35 327 27377 279 1381 190 682 445 — 
Secondary! 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 257 3 744 55635 11 895 — 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961/62 146 9 034 100644 40875 — 
Jota... leh eae ЕСН ia 1961/62 1003 12 718 Rio 156279 52770 — 
CERDO M a Pome ТҮЙ ЕДЩ 1960/61 934 12765 5005 140329 46 732 — 
p Nee) ж eri ai ai 1959/60 970 10631 3235 128497 42040 — 
CEDE с, ЖҮ 1958/59 829 9565 3159 115041 39283 — 
СУ аа 1957/58 787 8787 2808 3 546 107627 36160 — 
Vocational Vocational schools (escuelas comple- 
mentarias), public . . . . . . 1961/62 61 442 vs ЖАА 4655 3981 
Industrial schools, public, . . . . 1961/62 65 1075 eee nan 10700 1721 
Commercial schools, public . . . . 1961/62 52 568 de ЗАС 6 742 4571 
Agricultural schools, public. . . . 1961/62 49 285 ban daa 2 850 172 
Rural home economy schools, public . 1961/62 40 308 ba i. 2 286 2 286 
Nursing schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 8 16 37 ar 365 
Fine arts schools, public . Nr NE 1961/62 19 348 2 2 046 
Vocational schools (escuelas comple- 
mentarias), private. . . . . . 1961/62 26 106 1695 
Industrial schools, private . . . . 1961/62 21 182 1516 
Commercial schools, private. . . . 1961/62 408 3 296 Ane 28 573 
Agricultural schools, private. . . . 1961/62 3 28 ac 60 
Rural home economics schools, private . 1961/62 2 13 ЗА 97 
Nursing schools, private. . . . . 1961/62 4 10 5 83 
Fine arts schools, private. . . . . 1961/62 12 57 3d 488 
Religious schools, private . . . . 1961/62 54 540 19 133 
Corb LT A «| ies үче, 1961/62 830 7334 E 41187 
yah ort Pel CeCe NI: 1960/61 152 6808 2815 43 491 
ИАЕА Gus dun" ie 1959/60. 728 6030 2475 39 188 
ИТИН Mery mers 1958/59 700 5523 2158 31 706 
CUAL к EIE а 1957/58 638 5099 2073 29 134 
Teacher Rural teacher training schools, public . 1961/62 Ц эз nn 
training? Rural teacher training schools, private . 1961/62 á aae one, 
Жм, Ue sat) Ра 1961/62 5 Ae pes 
ИНС О dee rA te 1960/61 988 591 7119 
Pte ао UN ale К, 1959/60 939 580 6 100 
oo we TOR E ГАЕТ 1958/59 718 443 4407 
Л E es майн: мА e 1957/58 503 311 3314 
Higher 
niversity Universities and colleges, public. . . 1961/62 2610 2 846 
and Universities and colleges, private . . 1961/62 2053 2140 
uivalent Totales s о РАТЕ 1961/62 4 663 SEN 4986 
degree- DEM we e Oe ee ST me 1960/61 4 782 403 4 258 
granting) тн Sor 06 Eee es 1959/60 4164 335 4022 
demos CE а 0058/50 3655 298 3 156 da 
s SCHNELL 0 LCS 1957/58 3 259 248 2850 
l. In addition, there was unspecified secondary education for which 2. For 1961/62 only, data for secondary teacher training are i 
the student enrolment was 15,188 (F. 8,321) in 1957/58; 22,511 with higher teacher training. Е 5 зл шы 
(Е. 10, 886) їп 1958/59; 10,208 (Е. 5,283) їп 1959/60; апа 10,542 3. Number of faculties. 


(Е. 5,157) in 1960/61. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and слоі Number — 
type of "Type of institution lemic | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year: tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public. . . 1961/62 141 1881 20814 14327 
university Teacher training colleges, private . . 1961/62 139 1519 13743 12 495 
Teacher Total * 5 d rus 1961/62 280 3400 ТЖ 34557 26822 
training? ^ . NET In 1960/61 131 1805 1010 19214 14353 
^ . LA 1959/60 118 1577 864 16619 12187 
» г. 1958/59 107 1468 806 13806 10315 
» . > ЫН 1957/58 104 1373 713 788 12396 9269 
Special Schools for abnormal children, public . 1961/62 А Hes > nas T 
Schools for abnormal children, private . 1961/62 г EN > а sea in^ 
Total : dL hae ee 1961/62 E vee . m — 
” » 1960/61 9 109 38 905 — 
^ ee 1959/60 у 108 48 822 — 
^ TS 1958/59 6 61 36 710 375 — 
^ a ed 1957/58 7 64 39 1 006 535 — 
Adult! Evening schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 623 824 Я 24621 7448 — 
Evening schools, priva: c: e де d 1961/62 14 57 : 1390 151 — 
Total š liess 1961/62 637 881 26017 7599 — 
” Реан 1960/61 709 1144 560 33 287 10478 — 
E a oM S 1959/60 510 161 339 Li 24016 6136 — 
" rwr gl 1958/59 364 537 205 18431 4959 — 
(Cum ы E Puis oa eoe 1957/58 228 383 141 AG 12 889 3 284 — 
— es ee Se ee RM 


4. Not including escuelas radiofónicas (schools giving educational courses by radio). 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


tS Se = =? 
Field of study 


Academic 


‘Type of institution Sex Total 2 - 
Los Humanities Education Fine arts Lew „Social Natural, Engineering МӘС, Agriculture Pu 
Universities, etc.? 1960/61 MF 22 660 1085 367 2376 3987 2247 1563 5422 4108 1483 22 
F 4258 329 255 906 529 654 124 109 102 28 22 
Non-university 1960/61 MF 19 214 — 19 214 — — — — — — — — 
institutions F 14 353 — 14 353 
All institutions 1960/61 MF 41 874 1085 19 581 2376 3987 2247 1563 5 422 4108 1 483 22 
Е 18611 329 14 608 906 529 654 724 108 702 28 22 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 28 367 738 13 004 1717 3013 1032 715 3156 4324 668 — 
F 12119 354 9 551 498 299 285 422 44 640 26 — 
Percentage 
All institutions 1960/61 MF 100 3 46 6 9 5 4 13 10 4 0 
F 100 2 18 5 3 3 4 1 4 0 0 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 3 46 6 10 4 3 11 15 2 — 
F 100 3 19 4 3 2 4 0 5 0 — 


1. Pharmacology is included in natural sciences. 


2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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4, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 


(in pesos) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount. Amount 
OAT ics os RU STET Р, ыл? у> 740 693 247 Total expenditure. . . . 740 693 247 
Central: Government) о Gea R4 e О W^ э» 358 786 736 Total recurring expenditure . 613 412 241 
Provincial Governments иил 308 750 572 For administration or 
Localianthoxitiesivn а Gli ep te з, З 13155 939 general control . . . 12 457 592 
Forinstruction . . 537 930 557 
E. Salaries to teachers = 
supporting profession: 
stale ар D» 248 188 092 
Other instructional 
expenditure à e 289 742 465 
Other recurring expenditure 63 024 092 
Scholarships . 22 617 981 
Expenditure for boarding 
establishments, trans- 
port services for pupils, 
school canteens . . 9 270 327 
Miscellaneous. 4 31 135 784 
Total capital expenditure 
(school buildings, class- 
rooms and laboratory 
equipment, ete.) . . . 127 281 006 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure! . . . . . . . . 613 412 241 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control , 12 451 592 2.0 
Expenditure for instruction (алаш "y. level and type of 
education) . n 560 548 538 91.4 
Pre-primary educatbA M. Шш. cc MEE I MSS N 237 920 0.04 
Prmsrvbdücation ЫЕ ay Rome a. o Ме. ЖЕ 304 301 087 49.6 
Mocondaky education m LE 126 099 278 20.6 
General. e Sem Оз аена ди ® eet 63 241 660 10.3 
Vocational ы cU ET єк.» Wb) ee ts 31 500 948 5.2 
Teacher trainin; dE e td d TR oo же 31 350 670 5.1 
Higher education (ойк А "3 ЖК „ЖА. 103 624 051 16.9 
Special education. И иу ГО ‚шш, NIS 215 963 0.04 
Adult education . . Sous SS nuc 11 734 191 1.9 
Other types of leduestion” sald: cai 2 DW. Жуп: 14 276 048 2.3 
Otherrecurringexpenditure . . . . . ..... 40 406 111 6.6 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


a ee 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex "Total ST dex O GL T TOXOITDSE 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law ‚50% Natural Eogineering Medion) Agriculture Кот " 

1960/61 МЕ 1907 98 25 164 312 147 193 269 613 86 — 
F 516 54 22 103 13 96 138 1 86 3 — 

1959/60 МЕ 1757 11 18 108 231 155 231 354 563 13 13 
Е 418 46 11 1 13 91 105 7 85 — 13 

1958/59 MF 1675 47 64 102 168 173 92 166 823 40 — 
F 318 п 3 43 11 89 61 2 97 1 

1957/58 МЕ 1747 44 92 92 247 116 90 161 874 31 — 
F 310 37 32 39 4 84 4l — 132 1 — 

Percentage 

1960/61 ME 100 5 1 9 16 8 10 14 32 5 — 
F 100 10 4 20 3 18 21 0 17 1 -— 

1957/58 ME 100 3 5 5 14 1 5 9 50 2 — 
Е 100 10 9 1 1 23 11 — 35 0 — 


1. Pharmacology is included in natural sciences. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Law No. 44/61 of 28 September 1961 is the basic law on 
education and provides for the free and compulsory 
education of all children between the ages of 6 and 16 
ears. 

: Article 1 of this law states that 'every child residing 
in the territory of the Republic of the Congo has the 
right, without any distinction on the grounds of sex, 
race, beliefs, opinions or fortune, to an education which 
will ensure the full development of his intellectual, 
artistic, moral and physical aptitudes as well as his proper 
training both physically and professionally’. Article 4 
stipulates that *school attendance is compulsory between 
the ages of 6 and 16 years. Under certain conditions 
education may be provided at home in cases which shall 
later be determined by decree’. Article 5 states that 
‘education shall be free. During the period of compulsory 
education school supplies shall also be free’. 

Education is provided in both public and private 
institutions. The law of 28 September 1961 distinguishes 
between three categories of private schools: those insti- 
tutions regarded as assimilated, those that are subvented, 
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and those that are independent. Assimilated schools 
receive funds to cover the cost of school supplies and have 
the salaries of their teaching staff paid by the State; 
such staff have the same status as Government permanent 
or fixed-term employees. Subvented schools receive sub- 
ventions from the State on the basis of a contract between 
the school and the Government. In return for State 
support and assistance, these institutions undertake either 
to provide education which is the same as that offered 
by public schools or to follow the official curricula and 
the syllabuses specified in the subvention contract. The 
third type, the independent school, receives no aid from 
the State but is nevertheless subject to the control 
of the public authorities who ensure that its premises 
are acceptable and that its teaching standards meet the 
provisions of the educational laws and the Constitution. 

The administration of education is centralized and 
comes under the Ministry of Education, The law of 
28 September 1961 created a Higher Council of Education, 
attached to the Ministry of Education, and composed 
of equal numbers of members of the National Assembly, 
representatives of the Ministry of Education, representa- 
tives of the public schools, representatives of the private 
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schools, and representatives of parents’ associations. The 
Higher Council of Education is presided over by the 
Minister of Education and it must be consulted on all 
matters pertaining to the curricula, the school syllabuses 
and timetables, and the organization of ordinary and 
competitive examinations. Decisions on the establishment 
or suppression of a public or private school at the primary 
or lower second levels are the responsibility of the 
Higher Council of Education. 

For purposes of educational control the country is 
divided into twelve districts corresponding to the admi- 
nistrative divisions. The law of 28 September 1961 provided 
for the creation in each district of a school commission 
which must be consulted before the Higher Council of 
Education adopts a decision concerning the establishment 
of a primary or lower secondary school within its district. 

The system of education follows the French pattern. 
Primary schooling covers six years at the end of which 
an examination is held providing access to secondary 
education. Secondary education is available at the collèges 
d'enseignement général and at the lycées which offer seven 
years of schooling divided into two cycles of four and three 
years each and leading to the baccalauréat or a terminal 
course which covers only the first cycle and ends with 
the brevet d'études du premier cycle examinations. Voca- 
tional education is offered at training centres and in 
vocational classes attached to secondary schools. The 
training of teachers is undertaken at a normal school 
which was inaugurated in Brazzaville in 1961; it offers 
a one-year course for prospective primary school teachers 
who are trained in two groups depending on whether 
they hold the brevet d'études du premier cycle or whether 
they have just completed the third year of their secondary 
education. The first group are awarded a teaching certi- 
ficate and appointed as assistant teachers, whereas the 
second group are appointed as teachers' aides (moniteurs 
supérieurs). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In July 1959 the Conseil Executif de la Communauté 
adopted a decision creating a centre for higher education 
(centre d'enseignement. supérieur) in Brazzaville to offer 
higher education facilities to the four States, members 
of the Conference of the Heads of State of Equatorial 
Africa (Central African Republic, Congo [Brazzaville], 
Gabon and Chad). This centre was established in October 
1959; its statutes were later modified following the creation 
of the Foundation for Higher Education in Central Africa 
(Fondation de l'Enseignement Supérieur en Afrique Cen- 
trale) as a result of the Convention on Co-operation in 
the Field of Higher Education signed on 12 December 1961 
by these four States and France. The Foundation for 
Higher Education groups all the institutions of higher 
education in existence or to be created in these countries; 
its institutions are open without distinction of nationality, 
to all candidates, citizens of the four countries party 
to the Convention. The foundation comprises the various 
schools of the Centre for Higher Education in Brazzaville, 
the Higher Teacher Training Institute established with 
the assistance of Unesco as the executing agency of the 
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United Nations Special Fund, the Centres de Préparation 
а la Capacité en Droit in Fort-Lamy, Bangui and Libre- 
ville, the Zootechnical Institute of Fort-Lamy, the Insti- 
tute of Agronomy at Wakombo, and the Polytechnical 
Institute of Libreville, which was due to be opened in 
October 1964. 

Regulations affecting higher education are mainly based 
on French practice, especially in so for as teaching hours, 
examinations and university awards are concerned. 


Policy and administration 


The Foundation for Higher Education in Central Africa 
is controlled by an administrative council presided over 
successively for a period of one year by each of the 
Ministers of Education of the Central African States. 
A joint commission composed of representatives of the 
Central African States and of the French Ministries of 
Education and Co-operation reviews the proposals of the 
administrative council. The direction of the foundation 
is entrusted to an administrator selected from among 
the professional university staff in France. The Centre 
for Higher Education in Brazzaville comes under the 
authority of a director. 


Finance 


The recurring expenses of the Foundation for Higher 
Education in Central Africa are met by the French Republic 
alone and the participating African States do not contribute 
to them, The Higher Teacher Training Institute receives 
aid from the United Nations Special Fund. During 1962, 
the budget of the Ministry of Education amounted to over 
1,225 million C.F.A francs, representing 17 per cent of the 
national budget. Construction programmes for education 
are financed from the national budget and foreign aid 
programmes. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The Centre for Higher Education in Brazzaville comprises 
the Ecole de Lettres (School of Letters), the Ecole de 
Sciences (School of Science) and the Ecole de Droit (School 
of Law), to which are attached the Centres de Préparation 
à la Capacité en Droit in Bangui, Fort-Lamy and Libreville. 


Admission of students. The requirement for admission to 
any of these institutions is the baccalauréat or, where 
foreign students are concerned, a qualification acceptable 
as equivalent to the baccalauréat. Special entrance exami- 
nations are also available for students who have not com- 
pleted their secondary school studies and the Ecole de Droit 
admits students who do not hold the baccalauréat provided 
they have obtained an average mark of 60 per cent during 
the two years preceding the examination of the capacité 
en droit and allows them to pursue their studies to the 
level of the licence. 


Range of studies. At present the Ecole de Lettres offers 
a one-year course leading to the certificat d’études littéraires 
générales which represents the first cycle of the degree 
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course. Plans are under way for the provision of facilities 
which will lead to the licence degree in such fields as 
history, French, geography and English. The Ecole de 
Sciences also offers a one-year course covering the first cycle 
and leading to one of the preparatory certificates of the 
licences às sciences; here again the provision of additional 
facilities leading to the six certificates required for the 
licence is envisaged. The Ecole de Droit offers courses 
leading to the certificat de capacité en droit and to part of 
the licence en droit; it is planned to provide an additional 
year of study which wil enable students to obtain the 
licence en droit. The courses follow the French pattern 
and the standards required are similar to those in France. 
The Higher Teacher "Training Institute forms part of the 
Foundation for Higher Education in Central Africa and 
offers three-year courses for primary school teachers, 
secondary school teachers and primary school inspectors. 

The academic year normally starts in October and ends 
in June. Correspondence courses are organized by several 
of the institutions under the supervision of the Centre 
for Higher Education in Brazzaville. 


Staff 


All teaching is entrusted to professors and assistants 
holding the doctoral title or agrégé from the universities 
of France. The professors and assistants are on loan from 
the French Ministry of Education to the Centre for Higher 
Education in Brazzaville. 


Student life and welfare 


No tuition fees are charged to the students although they 
have to pay 2,000 C.F.A. francs for annual registration 
and an examination fee of 500 C.F.A. francs. Each African 
student benefits from a special scholarship to cover living 
expenses to the value of 25,000 C.F.A. francs per month. 
A residence hall which can accommodate sixty students 
is available to those who wish to use its facilities, while 
medical and social welfare care are ensured by the school 
health service. 

A number of students from the Congo (Brazzaville) 
follow their studies abroad mainly in France and in the 
other States of Central Africa, In this connexion it should 
be noted that the States party to the Convention on 
Co-operation in the Field of Higher Education have 
undertaken not to send to France or elsewhere, students 
who wish to follow courses that are available within the 
institutions of the Foundation for Higher Education in 
Central Africa. 
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TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The Foundation for Higher Education in Central Africa 
is still in its early stages of development; its main problem 
has been to provide on the spot facilities for basic training 
in higher education, which until now had been undertaken 
in France and elsewhere, and to reserve study abroad 
for specialization at the higher levels. During the first 
phase, higher education courses will be developed in a 
manner m rd will allow candidates for a licence to under- 
take their studies within the institution forming part of 
the foundation under the direct supervision of its staff, 
while the organization of their examinations will be 
entrusted to a French university faculty. The examination 
papers will then be sent to France for correction by the 
competent professors of the faculty, which in turn will 
delegate a professor in Brazzaville to conduct the oral 
part of the examinations. This method will ensure a certain 
measure of flexibility which will allow a wider range of 
subjects to be offered, even though only limited numbers 
of students may enrol for any given course. 


[Text based on material provided by the Foundation for 
Higher Education in Central Africa, Brazzaville. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Congo (Brazzaville). Unesco National Commission. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. Report submitted to the 
International Bureau of Education for the X XVth Conference 
of Public Education. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 900,000. 

Area: 132,046 square miles; 342,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 7 per square salo; 3 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 100 C.F.A. francs=0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60(61) 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
d „ы | Number |— E 
E Type of institution Academic | Gfinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education уч. tutions == 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pr mary Primary schools, public З MED 1960/61 229 956 x 49720 16011 = 
Primary schools, paun ^ A 196001 385 1 245 5 66 230 23 827 = 
Total . . табыйк 1960/61 614 2201 : 115950 39838 = 
WINS S Y 1: 1959/60. 543 1641 5 99339 32 432 — 
1958/59 vex ee 89 477 = st 
” 1957/58 482 18962 21851 = 
Вест 
General Secondary schools фо), рио 1960/61 2 : 1570 361 
Colleges, public 1960/61 12 z 1176 130 
Сооров private. . . . 1960/61 8 б 1078 632 
tal. X d. x 1960/61 22 P 5 3 824 1123 
^ 1959/60 de 154 n 3 363 958 
8 1958/59 m Vit i 2424 yw 
wt 1957/58 10 53 х 1975 475 
Vocational "Technical school, public . 1960/61 1 5 533 16 
Manual sections, public . 1960/61 15 Ae 360 — 
Manual sections, private . 1960/61 15 864 311 
үс Genie, ira. А „= 1960/61 31 а 1757 393 
1959/60 32 53 1365 249 
E 1958/59 Xs des M 32 
EI 1957/58 25 36 1284 455 
Teacher Teacher training colleges, public , 1960/61 2 2 314 139 — 
training Teacher 2225 college, private . 1960/61 1 — 166 14 — 
Total . 509 c 1960/61 3 2 480 153 — 
» È 1959/60 „гй ә E as — 
n 1958/59 m j Ae DE — 
^ 1957/58 (3) 378 65 — 
Higher Centre for мыйк ош, уре 
Total A а 1961/62 1 463 : 
ios? en MES B 1960/61 1 310 А 
^ 1959/60 1 300 . 


1, Including teacher training. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1959-62 


| Field of study 
‘Type of institution p Sex Total x 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 
All institutions! 1962/63 ME 547 41 — — 480 — 26 = = = 
F 37 15 — — 19 — 3 — = m 
All institutions! 1959/60 M 300 8 40 31 101 — 4 87 29 — 
Percentage 
All institutions! 1962/63 МЕ 100 1 — — 88 — 5 — = -— 
F 100 41 — — 51 8 — — — 
All institutions! 1959/60 MF 100 3 13 10 34 — 1 29 10 — 
Lo. МЕ Е! —— Ane ———————————— MM — À— Rm 


l. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system of the Congo closely reflects 
recent developments in the new State; it is mainly governed 
by the Basic Law of 1960, the decrees of 1958 and 1961 
and the reforms of 1961, 1962 and 1964. Although school 
attendance in the Congo is not compulsory, the right of 
every child to education is recognized. Education is free 
in Government schools but non-Governmental schools 
run by religious denominations or by private bodies 
charge fees. The granting of subsidies to private schools 
is subject to standards laid down by the State regarding 
the level of teaching offered, and the number and qualifi- 
cations of staff. 

The Basic Law of 1960 defines the responsibilities of 
the Central Government and those of the provincial 
authorities. The Central Government is entrusted with 
responsibility for educational policy and decisions on the 
general standards for primary, secondary, technical, 
teacher and higher education, and the supervision of the 
application of these standards over the whole country. 
It establishes the requirements for the award of diplomas 
and degrees and for the qualifications of teaching personnel; 
and it selects the provincial inspectors of primary, second- 
ary, technical and teacher education, 

The provincial authorities are responsible for primary, 
secondary, technical and teacher education, and they 
nominate the provincial inspectors subject to the approval 
of the Ministry (Article 219,18 of the Basic Law). 

In 1962 the Government implemented a primary school 
reform intended to unify the education imparted over 
the whole country and to make French the sole language 
of instruction. Primary education covers six years for 
children between the ages of 6 and 12. General secondary 
education, which comprises two cycles, had undergone 
certain reforms in 1961. The lower cycle (an orientation 
cycle) covers two years and concentrates оп a basic 
programme which comprises the teaching of French, 
mathematics, and vocational subjects. The upper cycle 
is of two types; one covers two years and combines instruc- 
tion in school with vocational training preparing pupils 
for entrance to a trade, the other covers four years and 
offers courses in the humanities, industrial techniques, 
agriculture, commerce, science, literature, teacher training 
or social studies. The course in humanities is composed of 
classical academic subjects and provides access to university 
education; the certificates же ИЕ at the end of the courses 
in industrial techniques and agriculture give access to the 
polytechnical faculty and to higher technical institutes. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the Congo is at present provided in 
the three State universities, in certain specialized insti- 
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tutions, and in teacher training institutes; the s| ecialized 
institutions include a school of law and public admi- 
nistration, an institute of mining, an institute of building 
and public works, and an institute for the training of 
architects. 

On 26 October 1955 the Belgian Government passed 
a decree founding the State University of the Belgian 
Congo and Rwanda-Urundi. The university was inaugu- 
rated in Elizabethville in November 1956, and started 
with an enrolment of 104 students, 10 of whom were 
Africans; it comprised a faculty of philosophy and art, 
and a faculty of science and applied sciences. A special 
preparatory section was also attached to the university 
for those students who had not completed their secondary 
education; it offered a year’s programme of study which 
рзи students for the regular courses at the university. 
Since its foundation the new university has stressed its 
African character by introducing courses for the study 
of African languages, African literature and history, tribal 
laws of the pesas etc. The development of the State 
University was brought to a temporary standstill in 1960 
when the country gained its independence and Katanga 
became a separate State. In 1963 the Central Government 
took charge of the university which has now become 
the official university of the Congo; in 1963/64 it had an 
enrolment of 450 students. 

The idea to create the Université Lovanium dates back 
to 1925 when the Catholic University of Louvain founded 
a medical centre for the training of nurses and medical 
auxiliaries, followed by a centre of agronomy. The univer- 
sity was recognized as an institution of public interest 
by Royal Decree of 21 February 1949. In 1950 the 
construction of its premises was begun on a hill twelve 
kilometres outside Leopoldville, the capital. Early in 
1954 a first preparatory section was opened to some 
thirty young African students who were offered a one- 
year course to complete their secondary education, and 
in October 1954 university teaching began with three- 
year courses in pharmacy, economies, social science, tropi- 
cal agronomy and zootechnics. The first degrees were 
conferred in 1958 on 11 students and by 1963 the university 
had awarded 148 degrees and 86 certificates. In 1963/64, 
743 Congolese students, 221 non-Congolese African stu- 
dents, and 133 non-African students were enrolled. In 
1960 the seat of the university’s administrative council 
was tranferred from Belgium to the Congo, and the 
university became a fully-fledged Congolese university. 

The Université Libre du Congo was founded at Stanley- 
ville in 1963 on the initiative of the Protestant Council 
of the Congo, and received the necessary authorization 
from the Ministry of National Education in November 
of that year. It first started by training pupils in a pre- 
paratory course in the humanities until 1964 when it 
gained legal status. Faculties of philosophy and art and 
of sciences are planned. 
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The École Nationale de Droit et d'Administration 
(ENDA) was founded in Leopoldville in 1960 by a Presi- 
dential Decree and started teaching in 1961 with the 
object of offering training in law and public administration. 

The Institut National du Bátiment et des Travaux 
Publics (INBTB) was founded in Leopoldville in 1961 
and the Institut National des Mines (INM) at Bukavu 
in 1962. The Institut d'Architecture de Leopoldville 
(Académie des Beaux-Arts) was founded shortly before 
independence and although a State institution, is run 
by a Catholic religious order and provides four-year 
courses for the training of architects. These institutions 
aim at meeting the urgent need for practical engineers 
for the construction and maintenance of roads, bridges 
and buildings, as well as for the exploitation of the 
mineral wealth of the country. 

Teacher training in the Congo goes back to the time 
when in June 1959 the Government established two 
training institutes on the Belgian pattern, one in Leopold- 
ville, the other in Elizabethville. Only the institute of 
Elizabethville still exists. Conscious of the national need 
for trained teachers the President signed an Order found- 
ing the Institut Pédagogique National (IPN) in December 
1961 to train specialist teachers in one or several of the 
groups of subjects taught during the first three years 
of secondary education. The institute's main functions 
apart from training lower secondary school teachers, are 
to improve the qualifications of primary school teachers, 
to carry out studies and research on education, and to 
provide technical advice to any school or educational 
body in the Congo that may ask for it. Attached to the 
institute is a model school whose structure, curriculum 
and syllabus will serve as an example for all future schools 
of this level to be set up in the Congo. Other training 
institutes for lower secondary school teachers created 
in 1963 include those of Boma, Nyangeri (Bukavu) and 
that of the Sacré-Cœur (in Leopoldville) for girls. 


Legislation 


The Basic Law of 1960 placed university and higher 
education under the control of the central authorities. 
A decree of 25 November 1958, regulating the conferring 
of academic degrees, was modified by several amendments 
and by a decree of 9 February 1961 (organizing the studies 
leading to the licence en droit) and the Law of 5 June 1962 
(abolishing some of the educational characteristics of the 
pre-independence period). The decrees of 1958 and 1961 
laid down the entrance requirements of the various 
university faculties, the conditions for conferring university 
degrees, and the standards for internal examinations. 
They also included several temporary provisions governing 
university selection committees, with the aim of facilitatin, 
the admission of students who did not fulfil all the 
entrance requirements. Detailed codification of legislation 
on higher education will have to await the promulgation 
of the Constitution. 


Policy and administration 


The Ministry of National Education, through the Depart- 
ment of Secondary, Higher and University Education, 
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exercises control over all institutions of higher and uni- 
versity education (with the exception of ENDA which 
comes directly under the Ministry of Public Affairs). The 
provincial authorities cannot under any circumstances 
interfere with the administration of these institutions, nor 
can they impose on them any measures concerning the 
organization of studies, etc. The essential role of the 
Ministry is that of general supervision and co-ordination. 

The administrative bodies of university institutions 
enjoy a great measure of freedom of action, within the 
limits of the laws governing the programmes of study 
and the proper utilization of the subsidies and funds 
allotted to them. The Commission Interuniversitaire, which 
has only recently been established, groups representatives 
of each of the universities and of the Ministry of National 
Education; its main purpose is to co-ordinate activities 
in the field of higher education. 

The internal supervision and administration of the 
universities and institutions of higher education are, on 
the whole, similar. (Exception must be made of the teacher 
training institutes for secondary school teachers which 
are still in a state of development and whose internal 
administration is the responsibility of a principal). Each 
university and institute is governed by an administrative 
council composed of prominent personalities in education 
or representatives of the public or private sectors. The 
administrative council determines the general lines of 
policy concerning academic affairs, finance, administration, 
recruitment, etc. The rector of a university or the director 
of an institute carries out the policy laid down by the 
administrative council. He is assisted by a vice-rector 
or an assistant director, depending on the character of 
the institution, and by one or more secretaries-general, 
and an administrative director. The academic council and 
the faculty councils, or the pedagogical council for the 
institutes, formulate recommendations on questions of 
teaching; they also supervise the application of legislation 
concerning curricula and syllabuses. 


Finance 


Funds for higher education in the Congo are provided 
mainly by the State. The 1964 budget for higher education 
amounted to almost 1,000 million Congolese francs, 
representing approximately 3.5 per cent of the national 
revenue. The cost of construction and equipment is 
covered by funds taken from a special budget. Public 
institutions receive an annual grant for operating expenses 
while private institutions are given subsidies to supplement 
income from their own resources. The grants and subsidies 
are paid quarterly on condition that the institutions 
submit a statement of account on the use made of these 
funds by the end of each year; during the year the State 
does not exercise any particular financial control. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The organization of the three universities is practically 
identical. The principal units within each university are 
the faculties and their sections. Each faculty is headed 
by a dean who is in charge of the organization of teaching; 
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he determines the number of hours for each course, works 
out the syllabuses for degree courses in accordance with 
the decree concerning the conferring of academic degrees 
or, in accordance with internal regulations, for other 
courses organized by the university itself. 


Admission of students. In principle, admission to Congolese 
universities is open to students who have completed a 
regular course in humanities in a secondary school and 
obtained the school-leaving certificate. Admission is also 
possible for those candidates who pass a special entrance 
examination for which they can prepare either by private 
study or by attending the preparatory courses organized 
by the university. Admission to the polytechnical faculty 
is open to graduates of the secondary school courses in 
industrial techniques and agriculture. 


Range of studies. In most branches of study two-year 
courses are available which lead to the title of candidat; 
the degree title proper, that of licencié, may be obtained 
after a further two years. Courses leading to degrees in 
engineering and dental surgery cover five years of study. 
In the field of medicine seven years are required, the 
last year being devoted to practical work in a clinic. 
The doctoral degree—with the exception of that in medi- 
cine—requires the submission of a thesis based on indivi- 
dual research work carried out during a period of at 
least two years after the award of the licence. 

Studies leading to the title of agrégé in higher education 
last for at least two years beyond the doctorate; candidates 
are required to submit and defend in publie a thesis 
which must make an original contribution to scientific 
knowledge. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year in the universities 
lasts from the first Monday in November to the end of 
June. Students have more than a month at their disposal 
to prepare for the first session of the end-of-year exami- 
nations which take place towards the end of July; the 
second session of the examinations for referred students 
usually begins in October. 

The methods of instruction vary according to the 
faculty and subject studied; they consist of formal 
lectures, practical work in connexion with various courses, 
or laboratory work in science subjects. As a rule, students 
are required to attend lectures regularly and to take 
part in practical work. Students are granted a certain 
amount of academic freedom, but if this is abused they 
are barred from taking the examinations. 


Extra-mural courses. The universities provide correspon- 
dence courses for those students who want to prepare 
for the special entrance examination to the universities 
and for those who wish to specialize in certain subjects. 

External courses in the form of lectures or project 
lessons are organized in villages for the general public. 
The national and provincial broadcasting services often 
give repeat broadcasts of lectures. Students, officials, 
employees, etc., who wish to specialize in certain subjects, 
are offered free courses in various urban centres of the 
Congo, particularly by the Université Lovanium. 


Research 


Inereased emphasis is being laid on research in universities. 
Professors are expected to participate in international 
scientific activities and senior students are given the 
chance to take part in research work. Universities maintain 
close contact with the Congolese scientific research centres 
whose staff often lecture at the universities. 

The Université Lovanium is equipped with an experi- 
mental nuclear reactor while an observatory and an 
electronie microscope are to be installed in one of the 
departments of the Institute for Scientific Research of 
Central Africa in Elizabethville; these facilities will serve 
both research work and instruction. 


Staff 


The various grades of teaching staff are determined accord- 
ing to fixed standards and comprise the following titles: 
professeur ordinaire, professeur extraordinaire, professeur 
associé, chargé de cours, chef de travaux, maítre de confé- 
rences, and assistant. 

For all posts, from professeur ordinaire, to chargé de 
cours, possession of the doctoral degree is a prerequisite 
to appointment, and in addition professors must furnish 
proof of former scientific research work. In order to give 
professors the time and opportunity to continue their 
research activities, their teaching periods are limited to 
a maximum of twelve hours per week. 

Professors, the majority of whom are foreigners, have 
their salaries paid from public funds; in addition, they 
usually benefit from some additional payments by their 
own authorities especially in the case of Belgian professors 
at the universities in Elizabethville and Leopoldville. 

Efforts are being made to create a cadre of national 
university staff. So far only five Chairs—three at Leopold- 
ville, one at Elizabethville and one at Stanleyville—are 
occupied by Congolese professors. 


Student life and welfare 


Because of the country’s need for trained staff in both 
public and private sectors, the Congolese Government 
has favoured the policy of granting scholarships to univer- 
sity and teacher training students. 

Any student registered at a university or teacher 
training institution and who attends classes regularly 
receives a scholarship, the value of which may vary 
between 65,000 and 75,000 Congolese francs per year, 
payable in monthly installments. If the scholarship holder 
is married a family allowance of 15,000 Congolese francs 
per annum for a wife and 6,000 Congolese francs for 
each child are also paid. These sums enable the students 
to meet the cost of registration fees, books, and board 
and lodging. 

Each institution has its own halls of residence and 
in most cases its own restaurant. With the aid provided 
by a number of foreign countries it has been possible 
to construct lodgings to accommodate comfortably stu- 
dents from all parts of the country. 

These facilities have encouraged the creation of students’ 
associations, foremost amongst them being the Union 
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Générale des Etudiants Congolais (UGEC). Each asso- 
ciation is active and participates in the life of the insti- 
tution. In addition, sports clubs have been created which 
organize inter-university competitions, etc., while welfare 
services are available at all institutions. 

Several countries offer scholarships for study at non- 
African universities. At present the Congolese Government 
tends to restrict the award of these scholarships to graduates 
of the training institutes for secondary school teachers 
who wish to specialize in subjects for which facilities are 
not yet available in the Congo. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The organization of institutions providing higher technical 
education is in many ways similar to that of the universities. 
At present, the regulations concerning programmes of 
study and the requirements for admission are not laid 
down by law, and in the meantime, instructions are 
issued by the Ministry of National Education and the 
Ministry of Public Affairs. Each institute is headed by a 
president who is responsible for organizing the teaching 
programmes and supervising his staff. 

In general, conditions for admission are less stringent 
than those at the universities. Candidates with four years 
of post-primary education are admitted to a one-year 
preparatory course in the institutes; at the end of this 
course they receive a certificate (not equivalent to a 
recognized diploma) entitling them to attend the regular 
first-year course. Candidates with six years’ secondary 
education are entitled to enter the first year of under- 
graduate studies. The final degrees conferred by these 
institutions do not entitle their holders to pursue post- 
graduate studies at the universities. 

Although these institutions aim at a finer specialization 
than the universities, they reserve a considerable part of their 
courses to general education. Courses of history, African 
anthropology and psychology are provided in all of them. 

At the Ecole Nationale de Droit et d’Administration 
the four-year course is divided into two cycles—two 
years of general instruction in anthropology, constitu- 
tional law, etc., to prepare for basic training, followed 
by two years of specialization either in the field of law 
(for future judges) or public administration (for prospective 
civil servants). The first year of the second cycle is devoted 
to theoretical instruction while the second year is devoted 
to practical training. It is also planned to introduce 
during the last year of study a special course in diplomatic 
affairs where the more capable students will be trained 
for assignments abroad. 

Courses at the other higher professional institutes pro- 
vide both theoretical and practical instruction. The first 
year is devoted to general education and basic knowledge 
in science; the three following years cover scientific and 
technical courses in conformity with the special character 
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of the institution. The titles of ingénieur-technicien du 
batiment et des travaux publics or ingénieur-technicien des 
mines et de géologie or architecte are obtained on pre- 
sentation and discussion of a diploma project at the end of 
the fourth year. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teacher training at higher level is provided in secondary 
teacher training institutes. At present these institutes 
prepare teachers for lower secondary education. 

The title of régent can be obtained in the field of huma- 
nities or science after a three-year course of post-secondary 
education. The first year is common for both sections. 
In addition to specialization the humanities students are 
offered courses in mathematics and biology and the science 
students are offered courses in French, geography and 
English. Specialization is further emphasized in the last 

ear when the humanities section is divided into (a) 
French, African culture and languages, and English, 
and (b) history, African culture and languages, and 
English. The science section is also divided into (a) mathe- 
maties, physics and technology, and (b) natural sciences 
and geography. Apart from these subjects all students 
follow common courses in general pedagogy, psychology 
of education and methodology. Practice teaching is also 
undertaken by future form-masters who have ten super- 
vised practice lessons a week in secondary schools. 

The staff of the teacher training institutes is recruited 
in accordance with the requirements and standards fixed 
by the Government. Their salaries are mainly paid by 
the United Nations, Unesco and the Ford Foundation. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Higher education in the Congo is still in a developing 
stage and the Government is well aware of the special 
problems caused by the diversity of races, differences 
in language and dialect, the size of the country, and the 
split between rural and urban population. 

Plans are under way to set up three special commissions 
to ensure closer co-operation between the universities 
and the Government and better co-ordination between 
the universities themselves, while a National Commission 
for Science will develop links between the research 
institutes and the universities. 

The increase in the number of secondary school graduates, 
which is expected to reach a critical stage by 1967, will 
undoubtedly impose a heavy burden on the universities 
and their staff. The substantial aid received from abroad 
since 1960 must be gradually replaced from the country’s 
own resources if the sound long-term development of 
educational facilities is to be planned and executed. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


CONGO (LEOPOLDVILLE) 


STATISTICS 


Source. Congo (Leopoldville). Ministère de l'Éducation 
Nationale et des Beaux-Arts du Gouvernement Central. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959 
(in thousand francs) 


eee 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Reference data E 
: А 3 Total i ditur: 2 761 955 
Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 14,464,000. Sa ааа 
Area: 905,565 square miles; 2,345,409 square kilometres. Kor administration or general control . 5 181 n 
ti itv: ile: orinstrucon . . e 4 + € 3 
Pod density: 16 per square mile; 6 per square кшз отем EOS TORRES 
| ometre. з . professionalstaff . . . . . 2119 648 
National income (1959 estimate): 48.2 thousand million Other instructional expenditure . 184 188 
Congolese francs. Other recurring expenditure 320 968 
Official exchange rate (1959): 100 Congolese francs - 
2 U.S. dollars. 
Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: November. 
B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . 2 161 955 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . . . . 137 151 5.0 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
education) Fi JEEP s. nos 9 2 558 067 72.7 
Pre-primary education Hen 3л. 
Primary education 21 685 883 261.1 
Secondary education 684 425 24.8 
General . 384 625 13.9 
Vocational . 299 800 10.9 
"Teacher training LESE ME 
Higher education " 187 169 6.8 
Other recurring expenditure 66 737 2.4 


„с —_—_————————-—————.————-— — 


1. Figures are based on budgetary estimates. 


2. Funds allotted to pre-primary education and teacher training are 
included with those allotted to primary education. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1961 
a_a 


Field of study 
Mn uu Academic 
"Type of institution Sex Total S = 
enr Humanities Education Finearts Law „Social Natural engineering Medical Agriculture ЖО A 

Universities, etc.* 1961/62 an 900 132 — — 311 191 68 30 127 33 8 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 67 — 61 

institutions? F 5 | — 5 
All institutions ? 1961/62 MF 967 132 e — 311 191 68 30 127 33 8 
Percentage 
All institutions!>? 1961/62 E 1 14 T — 32 20 1 3 13 3 1 


a ————————————————————————————— 


1. Université Lovanium and École Nationale de Droit et d'Adminis- 
tration. 


2. Teacher training institutions only. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academic | Number = = т 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education ve tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public and private 
Total . . E ICE ХАРЕ 1961/62 es | *40073 R s.. | *1643 000 = 
CREL cus y AR S 1960/61 ... | *38 805 Bn ... | *1 550 000 Ap P 
» ТРЕНИЕ 1959/60 | 15 970 37 594 alee й-б 1460 000 434 424 == 
Е ce у. od БИК HTOB 59 er nn E t n. "m — 
SOR poms s i a LP Се 1957/58 m 32 536 E SH 1312 634 eg = 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 32 1342 TM "Lh 19 079 1231 
Middle schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 Ys San 336 55 — 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961/62 93 1513 * 111802 11074 
Middle dui gat: Eh v йу: 1961/62 18 2585 3] 482 1915 
Total? : ПАА 1961/62 143 1 089 а 234 122699 12275 
^ Рр nate we Ba 1960/61 zx m 220 ee m es 
ple Sie] as; VH) No e OS REIS 1959/60 107 1256 KS adc 113858 12621 
ИИ СОИ Т ect et Ve 1958/59 5 ede tn NS 113 356 ale 
» ЕТ СМИ: бр. 1957/58 prn э» er 524 111 744 
Vocational Technical schools, public. . . . . 1961/62 12 1167 2 E 13 053 1214 NS 
Commercial school, public . . . . 1961/62 l 16 T t ae 1508 p d 
Agricultural schools, public . . . . 1961/62 16 157 ates iss 11 310 — 
Art and architecture school, public . .„ 1961/62 1 1] aos ET 175 — 
Technical schools, private . . . . 1961/62 32 1321 JE Aa 14 456 1256 a 
Commercial schools, private. . . . 1961/62 2 131 Кен "205 1994 112 „Ме 
Crafts schools, private . . . . . 1961/62 *78 1287 Lo Bi 1*3 997 -— Eia 
Agricultural schools, private. . P 1961/62 9 146 ads А05 1847 = 
Art and згасло schools, ‘private А 1961/62 3 14 T Sd 1110 19 
Total®. . > 1961/62 154 1157 Нр 221 115 350 1502 
LE . Sagat hel als 1960/61 ane vv voi pe xe mate 
CHa ae ofS) CE НИКЕ: 1959/60 117 910 1707 
НАУ АЕР 1958/59 116 612 1226 
” ORI CCELI: 1957/58 LN as oe ne 115 445 1153 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public... 1961/62 4 134 Sle +e 1631 10 — 
training "Teacher fini кш aided, prse 1961/62 116 1536 RI ee 113469 43990 — 
Total? 5 TRA ate Sal 1961/62 120 763 eld 193 315100 44060 — 
ае ДАИС А-9. ОВАР 1960/61 бо vs “se ^E A nr — 
» Miner и жез ил e fa 1959/60 SA da Xm sin 18 921 — 
CR EE EMI нын MAE 1958/59 an ine {+ з 17552 TR — 
sm. SAME bre A A 1957/58 s eas ae 265 16 845 КЕР — 
Higher 
University National School of Law and 
and Administration, . . КҮ ГҮ 1961/62 1 121 e 5 280 — 
equivalent Université ушш, private nies 1961/62 1 169 Т7 23 620 
degree- тоа p meom ж 1961/62 2 190 ete Pes 900 
granting ) ipe EU ik Ros ИЛМЕ. 1960/61 1 dan 290 T 413 
CT a BL ME MR ST Pe vec аа 1959/60 1 ais wes T 485 
e AN UE L у. Rv E 1958/59 1 "ES om ШЕН 365 
Pa rae ы emer secs Vie ре 1957/58 1 р 5c Jen 249 
Non- National Teacher Training Institute . 1961/62 1 21 ae DOES 62 — 
university Teacher training section of Буве du 
Teacher Sacré-Cœur, private . . 1961/62 1 5 5 
training АШЕР р eon T 1961/62 2 67 5 
Special Special education 
Total rues йд. >), utu 1959/60 2 15 ol Bu: 51 ЕР. — 
Adult Adult education 
Totabi* Moe exero s „=ў 1959/60 9 121 TR. 121 1187 gw 1187 
1. Full-time only. 4. Not including private domestic science training schools and student 
2. Not including Katanga, with an estimated enrolment of 5,042 students teachers' training schools in which enrolment in 1959 was 5,648. 
in 1961. 5. Université Lovanium only. 


3. Not including Katanga. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Formal education in Costa Rica is given at four separate 
levels from the nursery school to the university. Pre- 
primary, primary and secondary education are free, and 
primary education is compulsory. 

Pre-primary education is normally available to children 
from the age of 5 and extends over two years; schooling 
at the primary level lasts six years and that at the second- 
ary level five. The primary school prepares pupils for 
admission to the secondary school, and the secondary 
school for admission to the university. The qualifying 
examination for university admission is that of bachiller 
en ciencias y letras. Technical, commercial and vocational 
education at the secondary level is available at the Escuela 
Técnica Industrial, the Escuela Técnica Comercial, and 
the Instituto Agropecuario; their courses, which also 
last five years, are terminal and do not give access to 
higher studies. 

Legal provisions concerning education are being revised, 
and the Ministry of Education has submitted to the 
Legislative Assembly a project for a new organic law on 
education which was expected to come into force in 1964. 
According to this new law, the Minister of Education has 
under his direct control all administrative, legal, technical 
and cultural matters pertaining to both in-school and 
out-of-school education at all levels except that of higher 
education. Within the Ministry, the Departamento de 
Administración General de Enseñanza is responsible for 
all developments affecting pre-primary, primary and 
secondary education of all types. 

The country is divided into nine provincial directorates 
of primary education, each subdivided into several school 
districts (there is a total of seventy-two districts), Each 
provincial directorate is headed by a director, who is 
assisted by several district supervisors responsible for 
the headmasters of the primary schools. The Departamento 
de Administración General de Ensefianza has curriculum 
specialists and advisors for pre-primary, primary and 
secondary education. Advisory serviees for secondary 
education operate on a national basis as responsibility for 
this level is centralized. 

Other departments in the Ministry include those of 
finance, teacher training, personnel, cultural extension 
work and libraries. The Minister of Education is advised 
on technical matters by a Higher Council of Education, 
which incorporates an educational planning office, and 
on administrative matters by a board known as the 
Consejo Asesor Administrativo. 

Teachers for both primary and secondary schools are 
trained at the three escuelas normales and at the Univer- 
sidad de Costa Rica. Admission to the escuelas normales 
where instruction is at university level, requires possession 
of the bachillerato en ciencias y letras. In addition, the 
Ministry of Education conducts courses for the in-service 
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training of uncertified teachers through the Instituto 
de Formacién Profesional del Magisterio and through 
correspondence and vacation courses. 

Practically all primary schools and over 70 per cent of 
secondary schools are public. Private secondary schools 
are subject to inspection by the Government authorities. 

There are no linguistic, religious or social problems in 
Costa Rica. Roman Catholicism is the official religion 
and Spanish is the language of the majority of the popula- 
tion, 98 per cent of which is white or of mixed blood. 
Sixty-five per cent of the population lives in rural areas 
where the organization of education presents some 
problems, mainly because of communication difficulties. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Costa Rica is offered at the Uni- 
versidad de Costa Rica (the national university), at 
the escuelas normales, and at several institutes of an 
international character. 

Higher education first started in 1812 with the opening 
in San José of the Casa de Estudios de Santo Tomás; 
this was a secondary school which received university 
status in 1846 and became known as the Universidad de 
Santo Tomás. It continued to function until late in the 
nineteenth century, organizing bachillerato examinations 
and offering courses in law, when the bachillerato courses 
were taken away from the university and placed under 
the Ministry of Education, reducing the university to a 
school of law. The school of law was subsequently placed 
under the Colegio de Abogados (the Lawyers' Association, 
which is a professional body) with the result that the 
university disappeared as such. 

The national university was created in 1941 by combin- 
ing the existing schools of law, odontology, and agricultural 
engineering with the newly founded school of philosophy 
and letters. It continued to function with these institutes 
until 1957, when the university was radically reformed. 
The reform of 1957 provided for the establishment of a 
faculty of medicine and the transformation of the existing 
schools into faculties. By 1962 the Faculty of Medicine 
was offering courses covering the first four years (first 
and second years of pre-medical studies at the Facultad 
de Ciencias y Letras, and third and fourth years—the 
first two years of professional medical studies—at the 
Facultad de Medicina itself). 

The national university is a member of the Consejo 
Superior Universitario Centroamericano, the regional body 
for the integration of higher educational activities amongst 
the Central American Republics. 


Legislation 
The main legal provisions affecting higher education 
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include the Constitution, Articles 84 to 88, Title VII of 
which gives the university its administrative and academic 
independence, the Basic Law on education, which outlines 
the scope of higher education and the aims of the university 
as well as its internal and external organization, the 
regulations of the different faculties (reglamentos de 
facultades), and the decisions (acuerdos) of the annual 
meetings of the university assembly. 


Policy and administration 


The escuelas normales come under the Ministry of 
Education, and the international institutes operating in 
Costa Rica depend upon the sponsoring organizations. 

The university is autonomous and is governed by the 
university assembly, the university council, and the rector, 
It is a public institution with legal personality independent 
of the National Executive, but subject to the legislative 
and judicial powers of the country. The National Bureau 
of the Comptroller can supervise the investment of funds 
made available to the university but has no powers over 
the use made of these funds, 

The highest governing body is the university assembly, 
which is composed of the Minister of Education, the 
rector, the vice-rector and the secretary-general of 
the university, the deans of faculties, the professors and 
lecturers, representatives of alumni associations and 
student representatives. It appoints the rector and the 
secretary-general for a period of three years, examines 
the proposed budget, which it can modify or reject, and 
assesses the performance of the university authorities. 
The university assembly meets once a year. 

The executive authority is vested in the university 
council, which consists of the rector, the vice-rector, 
the deans, the deputy deans, and the secretary-general. 
It is responsible to the university assembly, carries out 
its decisions and manages the affairs of the university. 

The faculties are governed according to a pattern 
similar to that of the university. The lecturers, together 
with representatives of the students, elect the dean and 
the secretary and, in the case of the Faculty of Sciences 
and Letters, also the deputy dean; these, together with 
the directors of the different departments in the faculty, 
form the faculty council. 

Generally speaking, the faculties are composed of 
departments, each under a director elected by the teaching 
staff of the department and a representative of the students. 


Finance 


The State’s financial contribution to the university 
represents some 10 per cent of the budget for education; 
revenue derived from death duties and from visas is also 
paid to the university. Other sources of income include 
donations and tuition fees which vary according to the 
student’s personal income. The present university buildings 
were financed by the sale of some property the university 
owned in San José. 
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UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The Universidad de Costa Rica is divided into faculties 
of sciences and letters, agricultural engineering, economics 
and social sciences, law, education, pharmacology, civil 
engineering, medicine, microbiology, and odontology. 
There is also an academy of fine arts and a conservatory. 

The Faculty of Sciences and Letters adds to its 
traditional function of offering degree courses leading to 
the licenciado en ciencias y letras that of co-ordinating 
and conducting the teaching of academic subjects included 
in the curricula of most of the courses offered by the 
university, and as such assumes the role of the central 
faculty. It offers courses covering the first year of study 
for the following: agricultural engineering, biology, 
pharmacy, odontology, civil engineering, chemistry, physics 
and mathematics, economics, social sciences, law, history, 
geography, social welfare, philology, philosophy, and fine 
arts, as well as the first two years of study in microbiology 
and medicine. 

The Faculty of Sciences and Letters is divided into a 
Department of General Studies and higher departments 
of physics and mathematics, chemistry, biology, philo- 
sophy, history and geography, modern languages, and 
philology. All students on joining the university must go 
through the general studies department before proceeding 
to the other departments or faculties. 


Admission of students. The prerequisite for admission to 
the various faculties is the bachillerato. Since 1959, the 
passing of a selective entrance examination has also been 
required as the number of applicants surpasses the available 
places. This examination includes an achievement and an 
aptitude test and the candidates’ performance in their 
secondary school studies is also taken into consideration. 
The number of admissions per year is limited to 1,300; 
from an average total of 2,500 students who successfully 
complete their secondary school studies every year, some 
1,500 apply for university admission. 


Range of studies. 'The Academy of Fine Arts, which includes 
the National Conservatory of Music, offers two types of 
course; one of five years leads to the degree of licenciado, 
the other of four years run jointly with the Faculty of 
Education for teachers of fine arts who graduate with 
the title of profesor de bellas artes. The Faculty of Sciences 
and Letters also offers a five-year course leading to the 
degree of licenciado and a four-year course for teachers 
(profesor de ciencias y letras). The Faculty of Economics 
and Social Sciences and the Faculty of Agriculture offer 
degree courses leading to the titles of licenciado and 
ingeniero agrónomo respectively; the period of study is five 
years in both cases. 

The Faculty of Law offers a six-year course (including 
the preliminary year at the Faculty of Sciences and 
Letters) leading to the degree of licenciado and to the 
title of notario. 

The Faculty of Education offers a two-year course for 
primary school teachers. First year students take the 
general studies course in the Faculty of Sciences and 
Letters before proceeding to the teacher training section; 
at the end of the second year successful students receive 
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the title of profesor de educacién primaria, which qualifies 
them for admission to a further two-year course leading 
to the degree of bachiller en ciencias de la educación with 
specialization in either primary or pre-primary education. 
À further two-year course (fifth and sixth years) leads to 
the degree of licenciado en ciencias de la educación which 
can be taken either in the field of school administration 
or vocational guidance. 

The Faculty of Education also offers, jointly with the 
Faculty of Sciences and Letters, a four-year course for 
secondary school teachers leading to the title of profesor 
de segunda ensefianza. Holders of this title may also proceed 
to the two-year final course leading to the licenciado. 

The course of study at the Faculty of Medicine covers 
seven years while those at the Faculty of Odontology, 
the Faculty of Microbiology and the Faculty of Pharma- 
cology cover five. 

The Faculty of Economics and Social Sciences incor- 
porates an Escuela de Servicio Social which offers a three- 
year course leading to the title of trabajador social. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in March 
and ends in November, and is divided into two semesters 
from 1 March to 30 June and from 1 July to 30 November. 

Attendance at lectures is compulsory and the methods 
of instruction include lectures and discussions of texts, 
followed by practical lessons and by conferences; tutorials 
are also common especially in some of the senior depart- 
ments of the various faculties. Importance is also attached 
to practical work and the use of library services. Some of 
the textbooks in use are produced by the university itself. 


Requirements for certain awards. For the licenciado in 

the Department of History and Geography of the Faculty 

of Sciences and Letters the students have to follow a 

four-year course—following the one-year course in the 

Department of General Studies—earning credits in the 

following subjects (number of credits shown in parentheses). 

First year. History of Costa Rican institutions (6), prin- 
ciples of sociology (6), principles of economics (8). 

Second year. History of Costa Rica (6), geography of 
Costa Rica (6), ancient history (6), European geography I 
(3), European geography II (3). 

Third year. History of Costa Rica (4), mediaeval history 
(6), history of America I (3), history of America II (3), 
geography of North America (3), geography of Latin 
America (3), economic geography (6), elementary astro- 
nomy (4). 

Fourth year. History of Costa Rica (4), modern history (10), 
geography of Asia (3), geography of Africa and Oceania (3). 


For a licenciado in chemistry, the following subjects 

have to be taken after the one-year course in the Depart- 

ment of General Studies (the number of credits is shown 
in parentheses): 

First year. General chemistry I (4), mathematics (8), 
general chemistry II (4). 

Second year. General physics (8), analytical chemistry I 
(6), organic chemistry I (5), inorganic chemistry I (2), 
organic chemistry II (10), analytical chemistry IT (6), 
inorganic chemistry II (2), inorganic chemistry labo- 
ratory work (2). 


Third year. Physical chemistry I (3), mathematics (4), 
electricity and magnetism I (5), organic chemistry IIT 
(2), physical chemistry II (3), mathematics (4), electri- 
city and magnetism 1I (5), organic chemistry IV (2), 
physical chemistry laboratory work (3), chemical refe- 
rence books (2). 

Fourth year. Analytical organic chemistry (6), analytical 
methods (4), professional ethics (4). 


Prior to beginning work on professional subjects, a law 
student must follow a prescribed social science course 
at the Faculty of Science and Letters. Professional subjects 
extend over five years at the end of which the student 
must pass a final examination and also submit a thesis 
on a topic selected by the university. The subjects taken 
are as follows (the number of required credits is shown 
in parentheses): 

First year. Penal law I (10), Roman law (10), introduction 
to the study of law (10), history of law (10), theory of 
government (10). 

Second year. Administrative law I (10), constitutional law 
(10), penal law II (10), civil law I (10), philosophy of 
law (10). 

Third year. Financial legislation (10), public international 
law (10), administrative law II (10), civil law II (10), 
introduction to legal procedure (10). 

Fourth year. Civil law III (10), penal procedures (10), 
commercial law I (10), civil law procedure (10), inter- 
national courts (10). 

Fifth year. Legal medicine (6), private international law 
(10), civil law IV (10), legislation on agriculture and 
mines (5), court practice (10), commercial law II (10), 
notarial studies (5), labour laws (10). 


Studies in the newly established Faculty of Medicine 

include a two-year pre-medical course taken at the 

Faculty of Sciences and Letters which covers the following 

subjects: 

First year. Spanish, philosophy, cultural history, sociology, 
general chemistry, general biology, mathematics. 

Second year. Organic chemistry, chemistry, analytical 
chemistry, general physics, zoology, general botany. 

The medical curriculum proper covers a further five years 
and consists of three parts: pre-clinical, clinical, and 
internship. The first two parts take two years each 
and the internship one year. The subjects taken are as 
follows (the total number of hours of study is shown in 
parentheses): 

First year. Anatomy (630), biochemistry (247), physiology 
(260), medical reference works (18), preventive medicine 

54). 

seni year. Pharmacology (180), preventive medicine (90), 
pathological anatomy (324), parasitology (144), micro- 
biology (180), introductory surgery (36), physiopatho- 
logy, propaedeutics and clinical laboratory (252), psy- 
chiatry (36). 

Third year. Radiology (36), surgery (348), paediatrics (204), 
preventive medicine (84), psychiatry (60), medicine (425), 
obstetrics (110), gynaecology (70). 

Fourth year. Preventive medicine (80), psychiatry (60), 
surgery (348), paediatrics (204), medicine (425), obste- 
tries (110), gynaecology (70), legal medicine (50). 
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Fifth year. The internship covers three months of medicine, 
three months of surgery, three months of paediatrics, 
three months of obstetrics, and one month of preventive 
medicine. 

No provisions exist for students who wish to follow 
correspondence or other courses leading to a university 
award without regular attendance at classes. However, 
the university may allow a student who has not attended 
regularly at lessons to sit for his examinations if his 
absence is justified. The university recognizes studies 
pursued at other institutions of higher education both 
foreign and national. 


Research 


Some research work is carried out in agriculture, mainly 
at the university farm. Research work in the fields of 
biology, philosophy and law is published in the Revista 
de Biologia Tropical, the Revista de Filosofia de la Univer- 
sidad de Costa Rica, and the Revista de Ciencias Juridicas 
respectively. 

Most of the research is undertaken by the university 
institutions themselves. Some private bodies (oil companies, 
banks) sometimes co-operate in research activities. 


Staff 


University staff are graded as follows: titular professors, 
associate professors, assistant professors, and graduate 
assistants. Some faculties have senior lecturers (director 
de cátedra), while visiting professors, mostly from foreign 
universities, also work under contract. Some members 
of the staff are paid by the hour and others work on a 
full-time basis, the latter method being preferred. 

Requisites for appointment include a competitive ex- 
amination, election at the faculty or at the departmental 
level, approval by the faculty council, and a final favourable 
decision by the university council. Incumbents are con- 
firmed in their posts after three years of satisfactory service. 

Conditions of service depend on whether the staff 
member works on a full-time or a part-time basis; full- 
time staff cannot undertake paid work outside the uni- 
versity. Salaries are increased every five years, and there 
is a pension scheme for retired professors. 

The students are represented at the various governing 
bodies of the university and belong to the Federacién 
de Estudiantes Universitarios de Costa Rica (FEUCR). 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


'There are two international institutes in Costa Rica, the 
Higher School of Public Administration for Central America 
Escuela Superior de Administración Pública de América 
entral), and the Inter-American Institute of Agriculture 
(Instituto Interamericano de Ciencias Agrícolas). 

The Graduate School of the Inter-American Institute 
of Agriculture requires candidates for admission to hold 
a university degree; however, students from some second- 
ary technical and vocational institutes (mainly from 
countries where no proper faculties of agricultural engineer- 
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ing exist) may be admitted as ‘special’ students but 
receive no academic award. The degree proper offered is 
that of magister agriculturae; requirements for this degree 
are successful completion of one year of studies, and the 
presentation of a thesis. The institute is one of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the Organization of American States. 
Courses offered include specialization in cacao, plant 
breeding, nuclear energy, dendrology, agricultural develop- 
ment, and animal husbandry. The institute also offers 
practical training courses in librarianship, communications, 
cacao production, and forage production. 

There is no established procedure for admission to the 
Higher School of Public Administration, which operates 
under the sponsorship of the United Nations and that 
of the Governments of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama; it offers short courses 
at the end of which a certificate is issued. 

There is also a national school of nursing which offers 
a three-year course to students holding the bachillerato 
en ciencias y letras. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The three normal schools located in Heredia, Guanacoste 
and San Ramén offer a two-year course leading to the 
title of profesor de enseñanza primaria and require students 
to hold the bachillerato certificate before seeking admission. 
They follow the same calendar and teaching methods 
as the university. The subjects taught include Spanish 
grammar, principles of education, educational psychology, 
sociology of education, general teaching methods, mathe- 
maties for primary schools, Spanish for primary schools, 
primary school sciences, social studies for primary schools, 
children’s literature, art, evaluation methods, school admi- 
nistration, special teaching practice, and special activities 
concerning health education, home economics, plastic arts, 
school equipment, and agricultural education. 


[Text supplied by the Comisión Costarricense de Cooperación 
con la Unesco, San José.] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Costa Rica. Ministerio de Educatión Publica. Departa- 
mento de Estadistica. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,225,000. 

Area: 19,575 square miles; 50,700 square kilometres. 

Population density: 63 per square mile; 24 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 2,790 million 
colones. 

Official exchange rate (from 3 September 1961): 1 colon = 
0.151 U.S. dollar (previously, 0.178 U.S. dollar), 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: March. 


COSTA RICA 


1. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1941-59 


——ъ е EE c ————Á— OQ n an 
Number of students enrolled. 
Academic Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at Other education at Average Average Komka of 
year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions non-university institutions | total enrolment | total population , 300901" 
beginning (000) (000%) population 
Total абз Total phere Total ret 
1941 740 wae 
1942 878 m m 
1943 923 ve . ч 654 1138 
1944 912 m 
1945 1130 wee 
1946 1078 re . 
1947 1266 ase m . 1 136 1177 
1948 1258 Tie " 
1949 1552 "P ee 
1950 1539 m 
1951 1782 * Em 
1952 1885 . 12 856 1210 


1. University of Costa Rica only. 2. Not including the School of Nursing. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


Academic Field of study 
‘Type of institution year Sex Total : m 
beginning Humanities Education Fine arts Law 89080 Маша]  Eogineering Medical Agriculture 
Universities, etc.* 1961 MF 4111 32 007 548 291 281 562 342 192 127 61 
Non-university 1961 MF 983 — 833 — — — — — 150 — 
institutions Е 787 — 637 — — — — == 150 Е 
All institutions 1961 МЕ 25 094 32 007 1381 291 281 562 42 192 277 61 
F 2249 "m e З ee aoe m nm m Img 
All institutions 1957 MF 3142 9856 910 164 219 400 957 143 4193 140 
F 1347 3264 134 114 32 120 322 6 452 3 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961 d 100 39 21 6 6 1 1 4 5 1 
All institutions 1957 MF 100 21 29 5 9 13 2 5 6 4 
F 100 20 55 8 2 9 2 0 4 0 
А 
1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. course, obligatory forall first-year students. The remaining 25 per cent 
2. Including fifty-eight students enrolled in two faculties. are students of humanities and natural sciences. 
3. Approximately 75 per cent of these students are following the general 4. Not including the School of Nursing. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


oe 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
A Number 
i ra Type of institution Academic | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | РШ and part-time Parime 
education 7 tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . . . . - 1961 10 159 149 — 4 493 2 224 — 
Kindergartens, Heus SET i sep ee 1961 18 49 44 — 615 381 — 
Total . . M TN ds. 1961 88 208 193 = 5 168 2605 — 
PA or eer TEES oe 1960 84 209 203 — 5 050 2597 — 
Ec our EC MES 1959 85 130 129 = 4 808 2531 — 
SONIS ТО Т 1958 86 153 152 = 4 768 2 279 = 
AUS 5 Um эз.» 1957 85 130 22] — 4312 AU — 
Primary Primary schools, public Og d i Be 1961 1618 7801 5952 = 203 146 97511 T 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961 13 453 322 — 9 203 5250 — 
QOL ORO АЫ MER MP Жз х 1961 1691 8254 6274 — 212349 102761 — 
» па gt ES DICIS ЕЗУ 1960 1 634 7825 6 055 = 202801 98 247 == 
[5 Ce t EP M > 1959 1568 7486 5799 =: 188 764 91 512 
SENE Ww. xt КАС 1958 1512 6995 5517 = 178213 86099 — 
cp ee SO cae eus 1957 1461 6193 5417 = 168122 81275 = 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961 33 929 421 ae 22371 10380 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961 35 467 255 6 855 3 741 
TOTUM eo re S 1961 68 1396 616 cáo 29226 14121 
CUPIS vo жык К рук 1960 63 1292 637 wate 21491 13232 
END Mee! xt ur ncs] ns 1959 60 1191 587 Sc 25731 12163 
A ER d hey ese Ка e 1958 55 ate ete ME 23183 10992 
Ин сш, ТК ү 1957 47 1079 519 A 19434 9419 
Vocational Industrial schools, public. . m 1961 4 16 832 — 
Domestic science schools, public ; Ve 1961 2j 90 as 291 256 
Technical schools, private . . . . 1961 2 15 1 E 528 7l 
Industrial schools, DAVAO a 1961 2 34 2 v 351 — 
Commercial schools, private. . . . 1961 12 130 65 AS 3 493 1690 
Domestic science schools, private . . 1961 4 1 6 du 103 103 
ЖИЙ ү; Тад OP ЙЛ Ж 1961 26 216 90 a 5598 2120 
Ж-М. Ар куса! ж т 1960 23 303 94 Bos 5 197 2342 
» ET Yr lee Гын 1959 23 238 11 Jo 5 935 2949 
Jud [re Nds. i. ee tal Sots R 1958 23 217 63 Ane 6376 3430 
” SM HA SR tes Eat mere 1957 31 207 10 he 7031 3142 
Teacher "Teacher training кениш, public! 
training Поа С ES US 1961 1 24 п 28b 1651 1051 — 
» „К: D cr. DT 1960 1 24 п 2126 1346 = 
A 1959 1 2 082 1369 — 
5 1958 1 1526 1068 — 
» 1957 же 1333 928 = 
Higher 
University University, public 
and Totis. шм б. IE TD. 1961 1 360 48 — 4053 1462 
equivalent » Sec bibe vnu IO К ry ft 1960 1 339 50 = 3 828 1372 
degree- pei Жк. fe. ior val р БЕ 1959 1 291 51 — 3612 1392 
granting) E RGR, Em yo ES 1958 1 318 41 == 311 1152 
E i shed ho m LIES E 1957 1 319 44 = 2474 845 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public 
university ЖАКЫ ЛЕК КИ E ЕА 1961 3 58 27 ay 833 637 
Teacher Tee AO INTE. S, 1960 3 56 28 in 155 586 
training в Qu АН ee: a 1959 3 53 22 У 700 542 
ABUSE S AaS 1958 3 As 618 501 
н 1957 3 mo 668 502 
Other School of Кап; pubis 
Total . P A, 1961 1 42 22 = 150 150 
” ot yo ir eq am а 1960 1 43 22 — 120 120 
Ed mec Je ca DR v HY SPEM b 1959 e =, 101 101 
о РНН У TES 1958 cx da 
” КАУ; conr ty ЧАДА Ка 1957 — 


1. In-service training for unqualified teachers. 
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‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Meade Number A E 
type of ‘Type of institution cademie | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year. tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Special School for the mentally and 
audiovisually Жашаш 
Total . . co oo 1961 1 27 20 372 131 
EV Tn aT CRY 1960 1 39 21 328 107 = 
» 1959 1 38 26 305 90 — 
^ CM 1958 1 316 92 =à 
” . 1957 1 321 97 == 
Adult Literacy courses . © . V 274 1961 3i 7 4 112 18 112 
Courses foradults. . . . . . . 1961 68 69 52 1165 155 1165 
"ota Ah АЙЛЫ? 1961 15 16 56 1277 713 1277 
ooh To as 785 529 185 


4. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(In thousand colones) 


а 


А. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE: 
Amount Amount 
Total.. < Eaa S See tee! fe з.” 136 646 Total expenditure . . . . . . . 116 308 
Central Government . . e s + o + © © © a 129 245 Total recurring expenditure. . Е 104 530 
Other. sources з-с ДЕУ ЫК, БОЛ qt ean з. me 7401 For administration or general control | 2074 
Salaries to teachers and supporting pro- 
d E fessional staff . 81 187 
Pensions to teaching and administrative 
staff . 11106 
Subventions to cultural ог; amizations . 10 164 
Total capital expenditure [S including 
debt service) B . 11718 


С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure? . ......... 104 530 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . . . . 2074 2.0 
Expenditure for instruction . . к-де ер”? Кю» 81187 ИЛ 
Pre-primary and primary efincations al) othe, es 466 O11 463.1 
Secondary education . . 4 s + + > © © © + 13 367 12.8 
General. . FOU A M MEHR Iesv is 11 887 11.4 
Vocational A «on tetanus, BE cage. derniers фе 944 0.9 
"Teacher training ee aer m NIETO 536 0.5 
Higher education . . e e a + + + © + + = 5] 425 51.4 
Special education pem m А 384 0.4 
Adult education . . лур fas fio 
Other recurring expenditure : . Pi a 21 269 20.3 
Pensions to teaching and administrative staff. . . . . 11106 10.6 
Subventions to cultural organizations . . . . + + + 10 164 9.7 
1. Not including the University of Costa Rica. 4. Expenditure for adult education is included with that of primary 
2. Expenditure for school buildings. education. 
3. Figures are based on closed accounts. 5. Expenditure for teacher training colleges and the School of Nursing 


only. Not including University of Costa Rica. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61: 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total E dE 5 ; 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law 5000 Natural Кыйшыгы Metical, Agriculture 
Less than 2 years МЕ — 
2 years МЕ 379 — 319 
F 300 = 300 
3 years MF 1 1 
4 years MF 6 — — 6 — — 
5 years МЕ 44 6 — — — 5 5 — 20 8 
F Hen Es — — — — 3 3 
6 years ME 45 — — — 24 — — 21 = = 


Е 


7 years or more Е — — = = 
F Ae = = m 


l. Data refer only to the number of degrees awarded. Many students 


having completed the study programme, do not prepare the thesis 
required for the academic degree as such. No data are available on 


the number of such students. 


2. Not including the School of Nursing. 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60! 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total г : 

5 Humanities Education Fine arts Пам 500 Миша pngimegpg Medieal Agriculture 
1960/61 MF 415 6 379 6 24 6 5 21 20 8 
F ania $ 300 4 e і : vis TE a 
1959/60 MF 507 16 401 2 29 6 4 16 18 15 
1958/59 MF 558 10 461 — 23 2 4 18 30 10 
1951/58 MF 445 5 314 1 21 3 4 8 19 10 

Percentage 

1960/61 ue 100 T 80 1 5 1 1 5 4 2 
1957/58 E 100 1 84 0 5 1 Ш 2 4 2 


1, Data refer only to the number of degrees awarded. Many students 
having completed the stud: 


the number of such students. 
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programme, do not prepare the thesis 
xequired for the academic degree as such. No data are available on 


2. Not including the School of Nursing. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The national educational system in Cuba comprises one 
to three years of pre-primary education, six years of 
primary education, three years of lower secondary edu- 
cation, three years of higher secondary education (divided 
into two streams, vocational and university preparatory), 
and from four to six years of university or higher education. 
Prior to the pre-primary stage, Cuba also provides a form 
of educational care and health service in what are known 
as circules infantiles, where small children can spend 
their time while their parents are at work. These centres 
admit infants at the age of a month and a half and up to 
the age of 6. 

According to the Constitution of the Republic, education 
is universal, compulsory and free. The fundamental 
organic laws on education are Law No. 559 of 15 September 
1959 and Law No. 680 of 23 December 1959 (both amended 
by Law No. 811 of 20 May 1960), and Law No. 856 of 
6 July 1960. All public education is now financed by the 
State; the private schools were nationalized by the Consti- 
tutional Law of 6 June 1961. 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for the organi- 
zation, inspection and direction of education at all levels, 
with the exception of university or higher education, 
with which it merely maintains contact for the purpose 
of co-ordinating policies. The Higher Council of the 
Universities, composed of representatives of the universities 
and of the Ministry of Education, is the body responsible 
for supervising and directing higher education. 

Each province has a Provincial Department of Education 
which supervises and directs primary and secondary 
education within its own territory, while each municipality 
has a Municipal Department of Education which supervises 
primary education within its own boundaries. The Pro- 
vincial Departments of Education and the Municipal 
Departments which are subordinate to them are all 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Education. 

Attached to the Provincial and Municipal Departments 
of Education are auxiliary bodies known respectively as 
Provincial and Municipal Educational Councils; they are 
composed of representatives of the pupils’ parents, of 
workers' organizations and of revolutionary institutions. 
"These councils serve as a link between the representative 
elements in the community and the educational system. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Cuba has three universities—the University of Havana, 
the University of Oriente at Santiago de Cuba, and the 
University of Las Villas at Santa Clara. There are five 
technological institutes: the José Marti Technological 
Institute, the Hermanes Gómez Technological Institute 
and the Mártires de Girón Technological Institute, all 
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in Havana; the Santa Clara Technological Institute at 
Santa Clara, and the Camagiiey Technological Institute, 
at Camagüey. These institutes are principally at secondary 
level, but teach some subjects at university level. The 
greater part of technological education at higher level is 
provided in the faculties of technology within the univer- 
sities. There are two post-secondary teacher training in- 
stitutions outside the university—the Primary Teacher 
Training School at Minas del Frio in the Sierra Maestra 
and the Primary Teacher Training School at Topes de 
Collantes in the Trinidad Mountains. Teachers for second- 
ary schools pursue their studies in the schools of education 
within the universities. 

The University of Havana was founded in 1728 as a 
church institution; it was later secularized. Under the 
Republic it underwent only a few minor changes until 
the reforms of 1961 and 1962. The University of Oriente 
opened in 1947 and the University of Las Villas in 1950. 

Law No. 916 of 3 December 1960, promulgated by the 
Revolutionary Government, provided for the creation of 
a Higher Council of the Universities. Other important 
measures were taken at the same time, culminating in 
the publication of the Bases of the Reform of Higher 
Education in Cuba (10 January 1962), which lay down 
the guiding principles of the country's university organi- 
zation, The three universities have since re-organized 
their structure to conform with these principles. 

Some of the most important of the basic rules then 
laid down provided for: (a) an academic year of not less 
than 160 lecture days; (b) compulsory attendance at not 
less than 80 per cent of classes; (c) reduction of the ratio 
of students to teaching staff; (d) the taking of measures 
to ensure really active teaching; (e) the replacement of 
traditional examinations based on memorization by more 
rational methods of assessing the academic value of 
students’ work; (f) the setting up of special bodies to 
watch over the all-round education of students and to 
ensure the harmonious development of all aspects of 
their personalities; (g) the maintenance of close contact 
between the universities and the people through the 
wide dissemination of culture, and through the parti- 
cipation of representatives of the public in the programmes 
devised for this purpose; (h) the promotion of scientific 
research in the universities; (i) the establishment of a 
probationary period for all university teachers; (j) the 
granting of permission to foreign professors to teach in 
the University of Havana; (k) the conferring of greater 
dignity upon the doctor’s degree, henceforth to be awarded 
only on the strength of serious postgraduate study and 
research; (1) the establishment of a very full system of 
scholarships to ensure that no candidate with the necessary 
intellectual ability is debarred from a university career 
by poverty, and (m) the establishment of a system 
whereby students take part in university administration. 
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Legislation 


The most important legislative enactments governing the 
provision of higher education are Law No. 916 of 3 
December 1960, which provides for the reform of the uni- 
versities, and the Agreement of the Higher Council of the 
Universities, of 10 January 1962, by which the university 
reforms were put into force. 


Policy and administration 


The Higher Council of the Universities carries the ultimate 
responsibility for the policy and administration of the 
Cuban universities. It is an independent body composed 
of four delegates from each university and four represen- 
tatives of the executive. The Directorate of University 
Relations at the Ministry of Education is responsible 
for ensuring co-ordination and co-operation between the 
institutions of higher education and the Ministry itself. 
Each university has the following governing bodies: 
1. A university board, the chief administrative body, 
which supervises all activities, superintends the teaching 
and administrative staff, is responsible for appoint- 
ments and dismissals, makes proposals to the Higher 
Council of Universities for any changes it considers 
to be in the interests of efficiency, and calls general 
meetings of the professors, when desirable, to discuss 
important matters. The university board consists of 
four professors and four students. Its chairman is the 
rector of the university, who is the highest executive 
authority and primarily responsible for co-ordinating 
the functions of all the university bodies. 
A faculty board, which supervises the different schools 
within the faculty, solves any problems of teaching 
or administration that may arise between them, admi- 
nisters the funds allocated to the faculty and its schools 
and departments, supervises and guides the faculty’s 
administrative staff, maintains discipline among staff 
and students, and calls general meetings of the faculty 
when it deems this advisable. The faculty board is 
composed of three professors and two students. Its 
chairman is the dean, who is the highest executive 
authority of the faculty and the principal co-ordinator 
of its activities. 
3. A tutorial committee in each school, which plans the 
teaching programmes in the school concerned, makes 
proposals to the university board concerning changes 
in the curricula and syllabuses, and appraises the 
results achieved by the departments composing the 
school. Each tutorial committee consists of the director 
of the school who acts as chairman, together with two 
to four professors, their exact number being decided 
by the university board. The director is the chief 
executive authority and co-ordinator of the school's 
activities. 
A higher tutorial committee, which assists the university 
board in matters relating to the general guidance and 
over-all supervision of tuition. It gives its views, at 
the highest level within the university, on matters 
affecting the curricula and syllabuses, and on the 
appointment, promotion and dismissal of teaching staff. 
This committee is composed of the rector of the univer- 
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sity who acts as its chairman, four professors and one 
student. 

5. A research committee which assists the university board 
in matters concerning the general policy, co-ordination 
and over-all supervision of university research activities, 
and gives its views, at the highest level within the 
university, on all questions relating to scientific and 
cultural research. This committee consists of the vice- 
rector of the university, who acts as its chairman, 
three professors and one representative from the 
Academy of Sciences. 

6. A publications committee, which assists the university 
board in co-ordinating requests for texts, films, film- 
strips, prints, etc., and in the publication of books, 
journals, ete. This committee consists of three professors 
and two students. 


Finance 


Education in Cuba is financed by the State. The university 
budget for 1962 amounted to 14 million pesos and was 
allocated as follows: University of Havana, 8 million; 
University of Oriente, 3 million; University of Las Villas, 
3 million. The sum spent on higher education in that 
year represented 0.52 per cent of the gross national 
product. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


All three Cuban universities follow the same organizational 
pattern. Each is organized in faculties which comprise 
several schools, and each school is divided into a number 
of departments. The faculties are headed by deans and the 
schools and departments by directors. 


Admission of students. As a general rule, the certificate 
of bachiller en letras or bachiller en ciencias (the secondary 
school certificate in arts or science) is required for admission 
to a university; but the primary school teacher’s certificate 
gives admission to the schools of education, the certificate 
awarded by the secondary commercial schools gives ad- 
mission to the schools of economics, and the certificate 
awarded by the secondary-level industrial schools gives 
admission to the schools of the faculties of technology. 
All faculties also accept students who have passed exami- 
nations equivalent in standard to the bachillerato. 

The number of students admitted to study for a parti- 
cular career may sometimes have to be limited. In such 
cases, selection is made on the basis of the country’s 
needs and the aptitudes of individual candidates. 


Range of studies. The Faculty of Humanistic Studies of 
the University of Havana offers studies in philosophy, 
literature, history, law, political science, education, 
economics and journalism. The Faculty of Science offers 
studies in mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
geology, geography and psychology. The Faculty of 
Technology has programmes of study in civil, electrical, 
mechanical, chemical and industrial engineering, and in 
architecture. The Faculty of Agricultural and Veterinary 
Medicine offers courses in agronomy, veterinary science 
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and stock breeding. The other two universities follow the 
same organizational pattern as the University of Havana 
but the range of studies they offer is less wide. 

All three universities provide courses lasting from three 
to seven years leading either to a licenciatura or first 
professional diploma. Postgraduate studies leading to the 
doctorado are available in a number of fields; these usually 
require at least two years of work after the licenciatura. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins early in 
October and ends in mid-July; it is divided into two 
semesters, each of approximately twenty weeks. The 
minimum number of classes in a course for subjects taking 
up five hours per week is eighty per semester. Students are 
required to attend not less than 80 per cent of lectures and 
practical classes. 

Classes usually combine theoretical and practical work, 
though in certain cases they may be restricted to the 
lecture form, or consist solely of practical work. Seminars 
are also held, and considerable use is made of audio-visual 
media. Laboratory and field work are an essential element 
of teaching in many courses. 

Internal tests are given and the student’s progress is 
assessed on the basis of his performance in the theoretical 
and practical tests carried out during the semester, on 
work done in class, in the laboratory, during seminars, etc., 
and on any extra-mural work carried out under the super- 
vision of university staff. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 

requirements for a first degree in a modern language 

(English); the figures in parentheses refer to the number 

of hours per week: 

First year. Latin (5); general linguistics (5); history of 
culture (5); general literature (5); essay and composition 
seminar (5); foreign language (idiomatic) (3); dialectical 
and historical materialism 

Second year. Latin (5); general literature (5); history of 
culture (5); style (5); aesthetics (5); dialectical and 
historical materialism! (3); political economy (3); foreign 
language? (3). 

Third year. History of English culture (5); history of 
English language (5); history of English literature (5); 
seminar on English language and literature (5). 

Fourth year. History of England (5); English phonetics (5); 
history of English and North American literature (5); 
seminar on English and North American language and 
literature (5). 


The following are the requirements for a first degree in 
physics (the figures in parentheses refer to the number of 
hours per week). 

First year. Mathematical analysis (5); analytic geometry 
(4); advanced physics (6); practical physics (2); general 
chemistry (4); basic drawing! (5); laboratory work 
(mechanics)? (3); foreign language (3); dialectical and 
historical materialism (3). 

Second year. Mathematical analysis (5); advanced physics 
(6); practical physics (4); rational mechanics (7); glass- 
blowing laboratory! (3); foreign language (3); dialectical 
and historical materialism! (3); tensorial analysis? (4). 

Third year. Mathematical analysis (5); atomic and nuclear 


physics (5); practical atomic and nuclear physics? (4); 
practical physics! (4); theoretical physics (5); electrical 
circuits (6); political economy (3); radioelectronics? (6). 

Fourth year. Mathematical methods in physics (5); theore- 
tical physics (4) (10 hours in second semester); practical 
atomic and nuclear physics! (4); specialist subjects! (12). 

Fifth year. Mathematical methods in physics! (5); theore- 
tical physics? (6); specialist subjects (13) (6 hours in 
second semester). 


The following are the requirements for a degree in law; 
the figures in parentheses refer to the number of hours 
per week: 

First year. Introduction to legal science (3); criminology (3); 
theory of the State (3); history of law (3); dialectical 
and historical materialism (3); political economy (3); 
seminars. 

Second year. History of law (3); constitutional law (3); 
criminal law (3); civil law 1 and 2 (general, persons, and 
rights in rem) (3); law of civil procedure (3); dialectical 
and historical materialism! (3); seminars. 

Third year. History of social thought (3); administrative 
law (3); criminal law (3); agrarian law (3); civil law 3 
and 4 (obligations and contracts; family and law of 
inheritance) (3); seminars. 

Fourth year. Philosophy of law (3); economic law (3); 
law of criminal procedure! (3); law of administrative 
procedure? (3); public international law (3); private 
international law! (3); labour legislation? (3); seminars. 


The following are the requirementsfor a degree in medicine; 
the figures in parentheses refer to the number of hours per 
week: 

First year. Embryology (2); histology (4); anatomy (10); 
biochemistry (8); dialectical and historical materialism 
(3); foreign languages (3). 

Second year. First semester: Anatomy (5); physiology (10); 
statistical methodology (3); dialectical and historical 
materialism (3); political economy (3). Second semester : 
Pharmacology (5); physiology (10); general radiology 
(3); medical psychology (5); political economy (3). 

Third year. First semester: Pharmacology (5); clinical pro- 
paedeuties (12); pathological anatomy (5); micro- 
biology (3); elinieal laboratory (5). Second semester: 
Parasitology (5); clinical propaedeuties (12); pathological 
anatomy (5); microbiology (3); public health and history 
of medicine (5). 

Fourth year. First semester : Internal medicine (16); psychia- 
try (5); dermatology (5); hygiene (6). Second semester: 
Surgery (12); orthopaedics and traumatology (5); 
obstetrics and gynaecology (10); hygiene (6). 

Fifth year. First semester: Internal medicine (16); paedia- 
tries (12); forensic medicine (5); ophthalmology (5). 
Second semester. Surgery (12); paediatrics (16); otorhino- 
laryngology (5); urology (5). 

In their sixth and final year of training, medical students 

continue their studies and carry out practical work in a 

hospital in direct contact with the patients, following the 

scientific methods and therapeutic procedures of preventive 


1, First semester only. 
2. Second semester only. 
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and curative medicine. This practical and theoretical work 
conforms to the curriculum and system of organization 
approved by the School of Medicine, and is supervised by 
university staff appointed for that purpose by the tutorial 
committee. Sixth-year students must satisfactorily com- 
plete all the work entrusted to them in the different services 
through which they pass, and attend practical demon- 
strations, meetings, seminars, etc., as they are instructed. 


The following is the course leading to a degree in electrical 

engineering with specialization in electrical power: the 

figures in parentheses refer to the number of hours per 
week: 

First year. First semester: Mathematical analysis (6); 
physies (5); analytical geometry (4); trigonometry (3); 
basic drawing (5); foreign language (3); dialectical and 
historical materialism (3). Second semester: Mathematical 
analysis (5); physics (6); chemistry (5); introduction to 
electrotechnics (5); foreign language (3); dialectical and 
historical materialism (3). 

Second year. First semester: Mathematical analysis (5); 
physics (7); theoretical electricity (6); mechanics (3); 
electrical engineering drawing (6); dialectical and 
historical materialism (3). Second semester: Mathematical 
analysis (5); physics (6); theoretical electricity (6); 
mechanics (4); mechanical technology (7). 

Third year. First semester: Mathematical analysis (4); 
theoretical electricity (7); basic electronics (6); electrical 
machinery (5); safety (2); political economy (3). Second 
semester: Mathematical analysis (4); theoretical electri- 
city (5); basic electronics (6); electrical machinery (5); 
selected mechanical engineering subjects (5); political 
economy (3). 

Fourth year (special course in electrical power). First 
semester: Electrical power transmission (5); network 
theory (5); electrical machinery (7); electrical instru- 
ments and measuring (5); statistics (3); time studies and 
analysis of methods (3). Second semester; Electrical energy 
distribution (5); applied thermodynamics (6); electrical 
machinery (7); electrical instruments and measuring (4); 
industrial electronics (5); organization of production 
and costs (3). 

Fifth year. First semester : Electrical engineering systems (4) ; 
power stations (4); industrial electric installations (6); 
servomechanisms (6); electric lighting (2); optional 
courses (6). Second semester: Electrical engineering 
systems (4); power stations (4); industrial electric 
installations (6); operational research (3); optional 
courses (11). 


Extra-mural courses. Arrangements have been made for 
correspondence courses, but none have been startedas yet. 


Research 


Equal importance is attributed to teaching and to research. 
Each university has a special research committee whose 
function is to encourage, guide and supervise research 
activities, regarded as an integral feature of the university 
system. Research projects are undertaken on the initiative 
of the universities themselves, on that of the Academy 
of Sciences, or at the request of other State institutions. 
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Staff 


The full-time teaching staff is ranked as follows: professor, 
associate professor, instructor and assistant. There are 
also the part-time posts of professor extraordinary, guest 
professor, and professor emeritus. 

Academic staff is appointed by the university board on 
the recommendation of the department and of the tutorial 
committee, and after a favourable report by the faculty 
board and the higher tutorial committee. The members 
are employed on a contractual basis. The original contract 
runs for a year; if a staff member’s work is regarded as 
satisfactory his contract may then be extended for a further 
period of from one to five years. Longer contracts may 
subsequently be authorized, though they may not exceed 
a maximum of ten years. 

Members of the academic staff are free to accept paid 
employment outside the university provided that their 
teaching activities do not take up all their time. They are 
entitled to about ten weeks’ vacation a year, and come 
under the same arrangements concerning special leave, 
retirement conditions and pension rights as other civil 
servants. 

Members of the staff are expected to undertake research, 
and may publish the results of their private work, subject 
to the approval of the university publications committee. 


Student life and welfare 


The expenses of a university student amount to approxi- 
mately 100 pesos a month, No matriculation fee is 
charged. Students in financial need can obtain scholarships 
to cover their entire expenses; in 1962, over 12,000 were 
awarded scholarships. 

The associations and federations of university students 
are self-governing, though firmly and harmoniously co- 
ordinated with the governing bodies of the universities. 
There are many student clubs and societies, and students 
practise many forms of sport. 

Living-quarters are provided for scholarship-holders, 
and canteens are available for all students. Health, welfare 
and study and personal guidance services are also provided. 
Foreign students may be awarded full scholarships. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Students who wish to teach in the lower and upper cycles 
of the general secondary schools, in the primary teacher 
training schools, or in the commercial secondary schools 
must follow courses of study in the schools of education 
within the universities (carrera del profesorado secundario). 
The usual admission requirement is the bachiller en letras or 
the bachiller en ciencias, but the Primary School Teacher’s 
Certificate awarded by a primary teacher training school 
is also accepted. The courses take from two to four years, 
depending on the field specialized in, and include both 
professional subjects and the subjects the student intends 
to teach. 

Candidates for admission to the primary teacher training 
schools must hold the lower secondary school leaving 
certificate. The training course lasts for four years. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The Revolutionary Government has recognized the impor- 
tance of the role that higher education should play, and is 
giving it appropriate assistance: the university budgets 
have been increased to four and in some cases five times 
their former figure. 

The chief problems confronting the universities at 
present are: (a) the full application of the reforms decreed 
by the Higher Council of the Universities—a long-term 
task, entailing intensive and extensive changes which 
will not bring an immediate return and are in some respects 
difficult to enforce; (b) recruitment of professors for the 
proposed extensions and improvements of university 
services; (c) providing for a greatly increased student body 
which is expected to increase fourfold in the coming ten 
years. 

Plans are under way for considerable increases in the 
number of scholarships offered to both Cuban and foreign 
students, and for expansion in exchange programmes for 
professors and students. 


[Text prepared by the Ministerio de Educación, Havana.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Cuba. Ministerio de Educación, Departamento 
de Estadística. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 6,933,000. 

Area: 44,218 square miles; 114,524 square kilometres. 

Population density: 157 per square mile; 61 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1958 estimate): 2,219 million pesos. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 peso = 1 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand pesos) 
EEUU go co —r————— e —H— M rH. A) 


EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure |... e © © © © © © ot n 4м: . 1109 088 
Total recurring expenditure ОВ" atai Mr ШЕ hl . 96 147 
For administration or general control . a 8 068 
For instruction . dixerant mem : 84372 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff ^ 79 830 
Otherinstructional expenditure . . . . . . . 4542 
Other recurring expenditure . ....... E 3 708 
Total capital expenditure . . . . s ec e © s н eid ot Бая" 12 941 
Educational facilities (school buildings, classrooms and laboratory equipment, ete.) . . . . . + + 9 918 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, cafeterias, bookstores, ete.) . n u a a a a a a a 3 023 
RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure 96 147 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . . 5 260 5.5 
Expenditure for instruction . . 2 LUPENE 87 180 90.7 
rimary education . . . . "RT ҮҮ, 61 031 63.5 
Secondary education . . . . . + + + 26 149 27.2 
General; Ay ЕИ se ete oD a a 15 052 15.6 
Vocational и Да Б SS HO Uy 8 745 9.1 
Teachertraining , . . . . + + = ee 2352 2.5 
Other recurring expenditure . . . so s + + + + + 3 708 3.8 


1. Not including expenditure on higher education. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and " Number 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | oris. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Еш and part-time Part-time 
education yes tutions |— 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Urban infant classes . 1961/62 2331 2433 o es 16993 38057 — 
Rural infant classes . 1961/62 1 15 ds 1931 967 — 
Total 1961/62 2401 2508 mex 78924 39 024 — 
spas á 1960/61 2220 2220 a 5 110 564 Ha T 
” 1959/60 1970 1970 А 119 006 59 386 = 
"fur eh rv 1958/59 1263 1263 ^ А 16998 38311 — 
» 1957/58 P er. . m 18 562 ad — 
Primary Urban primary classes 1961/62 15 187 15 187 Par 569 504 285 873 = 
Rural primary classes. . . . . 1961/62 14 136 14 136 DE 517839 251470 — 
Tota Me NS 1961/62 | 29323 | 29323 ase are 1087343 537343 — 
^ 1960/61 24 961 24 961 D eas 1142811 ‚++ = 
» 1959/60 22 534 22 364 de 961622 464648 — 
” 1958/59 14237 | 14237 5 ж 538.782 270 607 — 
» A 1957/58 ve aa 558 895 Rec — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools . 1961/62 228 5510 VE. 91 482 . . 
Secondary institutes . „ 1961/62 21 1062 16 266 San d 
Schools of administration and commerce 1961/62 83 1569 38 688 5 
Total . 1961/62 398 8141 146 436 
» 1960/61 315 5 224 89 754 
ЕИ ИЕ 1959/60 214 3 664 63 352 
D up a оао КЕ 1958/59 2644 . 63 171 . 
Vocational Technical industrial schools . m 1961/62 23 1150 as ap 18122 m . 
Agricultural schools . etu à 1961/62 6 99 Ap 1413 d 5 
Aeronautical technical school | . . 1961/62 1 48 х 3 735 259 ES 
Total . . > 1961/62 30 1297 s а 20 270 es " 
PLA US 1960/61 48 1180 AAs 23 519 © 
е 1959/60 522 5 З 5 063 В ate 
ы ^6 1958/59 40 843 5300 aie 
Teacher Teacher training schools , . . . . 
training Total a. <a uL ENT S 1961/62 п 421 AB 3 8 399 ^ — 
E : wo. 1960/61 8 438 3 7511 * = 
» : 1959/60 8 412 2 10111 ood — 
"i 1958/59 12 541 б . 8 087 ae = 
nouis t rr eS 1957/58 12 618 ` 8311 E — 
Higher 
COPY, Universities 
Total 1961/62 3 1482 398 — 17522 6637 — 
eot » : 1960/61 6 986 — 19 920 8 621 
КО „ S IR 1959/60 6 1046 — 19551 9758 e 
granting ) » Д 1958/59 5 812 — 20 435 “+ = 
n? А 1957/58 1 173 38 — 1401 DoD E 
Special Schools for the deaf . 1961/62 5 41 40 234 159 
School for the blind .  . H 1961/62 1 23 18 153 83 e 
Schools for the mentally retarded |_| 1961/62 5 61 58 404 182 — 
Rehabilitation schools for the physically 
handicapped B 1961/62 3 10 10 146 53 — 
Schools for The medically ‘unfit | 1961/62 2 5 5 91 27 ES 
Psychopedagogical Institute for 
Adolescents . . Bd E 1961/62 1 6 6 28 11 — 
Total A 1961/62 17 146 137 1056 515 — 
E E 1960/61 17 110 o5 2411 560 — 
e . 1959/60 5 one mers the 
Adult Evening classes , . T 1961/62 2362 2511 56 231 56 231 
Proficiency courses and continuation 
courses 1961/62 | 18445 17 580 3 549 572 "m 549 572 
Proficiency courses for women 1961/62 595 182 3 A 19101 19101 19101 
Zotab v 2 e 1961/62 | 21402 | 20873 LS 624.904 Şo 624 904 
» s 1960/61 1990 1990 es 70 043 10043 
x 2 1959/60 2 078 2 078 B 71166 71166 
e 1958/59 . э, Fi 34 197 34197 
A 1951/58 А 3 34 000 34 000. 


1. Including two nautical schools. 
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2. Out of eight university institutions only one was open in 1957. 


CYPRUS 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1959 AND 1961 


mo Field of study 
‘Type of institution Senece] Sex Total 1 ж; 7 { Nee 
Peg Humanities Education Fine arte Law „Socal Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture „дед 
All institutions! 1961/62 MF 17 522 623 2536 418 535 4309 949 3 002 3393 881 156 

F 6 037 450 2193 156 183 1376 566 418 965 166 164 
AIL institutions! 1959/60 МЕ 19 551 990 5805 894 2257 6051 1145 504 839 1 066 — 

Е 9 758 152 5 265 255 718 1398 520 19 609 222 — 
Percentage 
All institutions! 1961/62 MF 100 4 14 3 3 25 5 18 19 5 4 

F 100 1 33 2 3 21 9 6 15 2 2 
All institutions! 1959/60 МЕ 100 5 30 5 11 31 6 3 4 5 — 

F 100 8 54 3 1 15 5 0 6 2 — 


Ша со lee i Oh eS 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


In Cyprus, each of the two communities, Greek (78 per 
cent of the population) and Turkish (18 per cent of the 
population), elects a Communal Chamber whose powers 
include legislative and administrative authority in respect 
of all educational and cultural matters concerning its own 
community. Article 88 of the Constitution lays down that 
the House of Representatives shall provide in the annual 
budget and make available each year for payment to 
both Communal Chambers a sum of at least £2 million: 
not less than £1,600,000 to the Greek community and not 
less than £400,000 to the Turkish. The allocation of further 
funds, over and above the minimum amount payable to 
each community, is within the discretion of the House of 
Representatives. 

‘Article 20 of the Constitution provides for free and 
compulsory primary education for children of both com- 
munities. Although this provision has not yet been given 
the force of law there is a very high attendance rate. 
Paragraph 4 of the same article says: ‘Education, other 
than primary education, shall be made available by the 
Greek and Turkish Communal Chambers, in deserving 
and appropriate cases, on such terms and conditions as 
may be determined by a relevant communal law.” 

The structure of the two communal systems is similar 
to that of the school systems of Greece and Turkey respec- 
tively, both having a six-year primary course for children 


CYPRUS 


aged from 6 to 12. At secondary level the principal types 
of schools are the Greek six-year gymnasium, preparing 
for entrance to universities in Greece, and the Turkish 
orta okul, a three-year lower secondary school which is 
followed by a further three years at a ‘classical’ lise or at 
a ‘modern’ college, both of which prepare for university 
education in Turkey. There are also commercial gymnasia 
and lisesi, as well as technical and vocational schools. 
Other educational institutions include a number of nursery 
schools and kindergartens, nearly all privately owned, 
two teacher training institutions and some adult education 
centres. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The only type of higher education at present available 
inside Cyprus is teacher training. 

A teacher training institute for men was founded at 
Morphou, in 1937, after the closing of the Pancyprian 
Teachers’ School and the Larnaca Seminary. For twenty 
years the institute was run under British direction and, 
except at the very beginning, was attended by students 
from both communities. A section for Greek women was 
founded at Nicosia in 1943; five years later this was placed 
under British management and ‘Turkish women were also 
admitted. In 1958 the men’s institute was transferred to 
new buildings in Nicosia and, absorbing the women’s 
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section, developed into a co-educational institution for 
students of both communities, with English as the language 
of instruction, 

By 1959, this institution had become the Greek Peda- 
gogical Academy, under the control of the Greek Communal 
Chamber, and on 14 June 1961 it was recognized by Greek 
Royal Decree as equal in status to the public pedagogical 
academies in Greece. A separate teacher training institute 
was opened by the Turkish Communal Chamber. 


The Pedagogical Academy (Greek). General responsibility 
lies with the Greek Communal Chamber acting through 
its Education Committee, the President of the Chamber 
being also the chairman of the committee. Administratively, 
the academy comes under the Department of Secondary 
and Higher Education of the Greek Office of Education. 
Internal administration is in the hands of the principal 
who is assisted by various faculty committees over which 
he presides. 

The Pedagogical Academy is wholly supported by the 
Greek Communal Chamber. The budget for 1962 was 
£46,772, covering both maintenance and running expenses, 
salaries of the faculty and clerical staff and wages of 
domestic employees. 

To sit for the entrance examinations of the academy, 
all candidates must be graduates of a six-year secondary 
school, be between 18 and 24 years of age, in good health 
and of sound physique. The number of students to be 
admitted is determined by the number of teachers needed 
each year by the Greek Office of Education. The entrance 
examinations are held in September; the candidates take 
a written examination in essay writing, Greek (modern 
and classical), mathematics, history and science, and are 
later invited to an oral examination and an interview. 
On registration, students sign a special agreement by 
which they bind themselves to serve as teachers for at 
least five years after graduation. 

The academy offers a two-year course leading to the 
award of the Teachers Diploma. The academic year runs 
from 1 September to 5 July. Students are required to 
attend all classes; if a student absents himself twelve times 
from classes in a particular subject without good reason 
he is not allowed to sit for the examination in that subject. 

Instruction is carried out through lectures, tutorials and 
practical work in laboratories, workshops and gardens. 
Students attend demonstration lessons once a week in a 
primary school and have three periods of practice teaching 
per year, each period lasting twenty days. 

Students use recognized textbooks but the lecturers are 
free to deal with their subjects as they wish, referring 
students to the academy library for supplementary reading. 
Two written examinations are held each year—in February 
and June. Daily progress is assessed by means of tests, 
class discussions, and work in the laboratories and 
workshops. 

All lecturers are university graduates and all have 
pursued postgraduate studies. The permanent staff is 
made up of lecturers and assistant lecturers, all being 
employees of the Greek Communal Chamber. The services 
of visiting lecturers are sometimes used. 

Tuition is free but each student is required to pay, 
upon registration, a fee of £4 to cover expenditure on 
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materials used in handicraft, art and domestic science 
courses, sports and visual aid teaching. Twenty per cent 
of the students receive a monthly maintenance allow- 
ance of £13, awarded on the basis of achievement and 
character and with due regard to the student’s financial 
standing. A further 20 per cent receive a monthly allowance 
of £6 10s. 

The students elect a thirty-member council, represen- 
tative of all sections, which in turn elects a committee of 
seven. This committee is responsible for running student 
activities, and acts as an intermediary between the prin- 
cipal and the student body, The academy has residential 
facilities but at present these are not functioning as such 
owing to general accommodation difficulties. 

Medical treatment and advice are provided by the school 
physician and other staff of the Nicosia General Hospital. 
There is a small hospital attached to the school and a 
provident fund has been established to help students 
most in need. 

The Office of Education of the Greek community and 
other organizations offer possibilities for undergraduate 
and postgraduate study in Greece and other foreign 
countries. 


The Teacher Training College (Turkish). Like all other 
Turkish schools, the Teacher Training College is admi- 
nistered by the Office of Education of the Turkish 
Communal Chamber, the director of the college being 
responsible to this office. 

Turkish education is financed by the Communal Chamber 
from revenue derived from Central Government aid, aid 
from the Turkish Government and taxation of the Turkish 
community. In 1960/61 expenditure on the college 
amounted to £21,742, out of a total of £693,132 spent on 
Turkish education. This sum covered all staff salaries, 
board, rent, tuition, books and other materials. 

Candidates for admission to the Teacher Training 
College are required to have completed secondary school 
and be between 18 and 25 years of age. There is an entrance 
examination, the number of entrants each year being deter- 
mined by the number of teachers needed. 

The course lasts two years and leads to the award of a 
Teacher Training Certificate; the curriculum covers all 
the subjects the students are required to teach and related 
pedagogical subjects. Methods of instruction include 
lectures, discussions, laboratory work, making visual aids 
and practice teaching. Pupils are assessed by class tests 
and final examinations at the end of the two-year period. 

All students are boarders and receive free board and 
lodging as well as free tuition. They are, however, obliged 
to serve as teachers for five years after completing their 
course. If they decide to leave the profession before the 
five years are over, or if they are unsuccessful in their 
studies before they graduate, they are required to pay 
back the cost of their training. 

The students have an organization of their own and the 
usual cultural and sports societies. Advantage is taken 
of the Government Health Service. 

A limited number of university scholarships are granted 
by the Turkish Government and a few by other countries, 
for example, the Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States of America. 
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Otherwise, students must obtain a university education 
abroad at their own expense. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


At present there are no concrete plans for the extension 
of higher education in the island, although the Greek 
Communal Chamber has announced a decision to establish 
a centre for scientific research. In the meantime, there 
exists at the Pedagogical Academy a centre for further 
education and postgraduate studies. Instruction is given 
by the academy staff and by specialists invited from 
Greece and other countries. 


[Prepared from texts supplied by the Greek and Turkish 
Offices of Education and transmitted by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Nicosia.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Cyprus. The Ministry of the Interior, Inter- 
communal Education. The Director, Turkish Office of 
Education. Director of Greek Education. Replies to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 577,000. 

Area: 3,572 square miles; 9,251 square kilometres. 

Population density: 162 per square mile; 62 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1961 estimate): 73.9 million pounds. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 


(in pounds) 
ee е a a 
А. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Тоа... ЧОО POPE 3 399 502 "Total expenditure . 3 462 057 
Central Government . . . . 2 049 052 Total recurring expenditure . 2 189 655 
Office of Greek Education . . 1600 000 For administration or 
Office of Turkish Education $ 400 000 general control . . . 84 978 
Ministry of the Interior (Intercom- For instruction . . . . 2157 914 
munal education) го н 49 052 Salaries to teachers ап 
Local authorities . d ow or 666 000 supporting professional 
Tuition fees) | ОГОЛЕ veh. чил; 231 000 stat хур TOT CS 1911069 
Other receipts from parents . 55 000 Other instruction al 
Gifts, endowments, etc. 2 000 expenditure P 240 270 
Foreign sid ЭЛИ ARE E. eg а. 196 450 Other recurring expenditure 546 163 
Private loan for Greek capital expendi- ‘Total capital expenditure (not 
ture . LE A TER 200 000 including debt service) . 520 780 
Educational facilities 
(school buildings, class- 
rooms and laboratory 
equipment, etc.) . 512 230 
Auxiliary facilities (resi- 
dence halls, cafeterias, 
bookstores, etc.) . . . 8 550 
Debt service АТБ) 151 622 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount. Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure! . . . . 2175 000 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . . . . 64 000 2.9 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
education) sys. cea oe) иаи B . 2 054 000 94.5 
Primary education . . . 1 440 000 66.2 
Secondary education 591 000 27.2 
General . > 529 000 24.3 
Vocational . D ОУ es AD hs ea 39 000 1.8 
Teacher training)... 5.93 0o 9e s 23 000 11 
Special éducation: < . . „ . o not ж 13 000 0.6 
Adultéducation оа ки a ge ee on 10 000 0.5 
Other recurring expenditure 2 аус 57 000 2.6 


a L mm 


1. Greek education only. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academic | Number i i i i 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education 3525 tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Turkish kindergarten, public. . . . 1961/62 1 3 3 sas 81 37 — 
Intercommunal kindergartens, private . 1961/62 6 60 50 9 422 232 Ed 
NT Ogata АЛАШАН fa 1961/62 т 63 53 19 503 269 — 
(Ur rz Ie I er goto 1960/61 6 57 46 ay 440 234 — 
ST EE nerd pere ey 1959/60 4 52 39 16 313 190 — 
cy NECS CM ES 1958/59 4 45 35 13 348 172 — 
DEEST NI V Тр: 1957/58 4 41 31 12 317 150 -- 
Ргішагу Turkish primary schools, public , . . 1961/62 227 530 204 16068 7736 — 
Greek primary schools, public . . . 1961/62 532 1977 683 68003 32688 — 
Intercommunal primary schools, private 1961/62 5 101 13 618 281 — 
Tora we v. chus EN 1961/62 764 2 608 960 110 84689 40705 — 
wo w h PoC Lm 1960/61 760 2 487 908 18 83617 40212 — 
” »7 ssa td sym 1959/60 TAT 2 338 839 16 80333 38 406 = 
эку е EIE hu 1958/59 716 2190 795 13 80 867 38 658 — 
Ws m OO o ere ук Ds А Ше 1957/58. 132 2 095 769 12 80 036 38 232 — 
Secondary 
General Turkish junior high schools, public , . 1961/62 16 192 68 ia 4 395 1751 
Turkish senior high schools, public . . 1961/62 5 76 30 one 1163 607 
Greek secondary schools, public? , , 1961/62 31 809 271 ТАА 22 881 9115 
Greek secondary schools, private? . . 1961/62 3 27 8 A 774 309 
Intercommunal secondary schools, 
private. < oe (2 m D EE 1961/62 п 223 118 18 3 378 2518 
Total М СООО 1961/62 66 1327 495 18 |/ 33191 14300 
CHE Aart se HESS 1960/61 66 1271 458 13 31192 13178 
» oh К» „+ 1959/60 64 1080 344, 19 28784 12152 
» с OS . 1958/59 64 881 260 19 24991 10 487 
” . б E 1957/58 54 734 226 ano 21 356 7 636 
Vocational Turkish technical schools, public , . 1961/62 4 38 19 333 252 
Greek technical schools, public . , . 1961/62 3 26 1 891 — 
Turkish commercial school, public . „ 1961/62 1 22 2 245 54 
Greek commercial and vocational 
schools, public ; A . . 4 М. . 1961/62 2 12 2 174 41 
Greek agricultural school, public . , 1961/62 1 9 1 127 — 
"Totals, б. jo, fa. RESCUE nest 1961/62 п 107 25 1710 347 
ө) ЖА. Ее л ме 1960/61 6 105 15 1145 216 
СОГОТ ЗАЯ 1959/60 6 74 10 1006 47 
Е Е" Yori си 1958/59 2 1 8 ivi 121 25 
BS cU xh den A ЧЕ 1957/58 2 9 5 od 106 16 
Higher 
Non- Turkish teacher training college, public , 1961/62 1 13 3 5 95 26 
university Greek pedagogical academy, public , , 1961/62 1 18 3 278 86 
Teacher (Кош s eo rd ТЕ 1961/62 2 31 6 35 373 112 
training » а ec ene e. ЕНЕ 1960/61 2 35 7 417 110 
» $. ei tod Sel acm АЙА» Ж 1959/60 2 37 7 427 130 
” RS eo eta ets) he ae 1958/59 2 23 4 424 124 
"ra О E EAE S Э 1957/58 2 20 4 369 103 
Special Intercommunal school for the deaf . . 1961/62 1 10 3 1 72 27 — 
Intercommunal school for the blind. , 1961/62 1 6 2 — 26 11 — 
Intercommunal reform school . . . 1961/62 1 13 — — 72 — — 
"Totals, LR UN. So um 1961/62 3 29 5 Ж 110 38 — 
NT LEES! Por С» 1960/61 3 25 4 — 156 26 — 
Bu Cup EV. wigs B 1959/60 3 25 4 — 142 19 — 
"UE LU SM EMI > A 1958/59 3 22 3 — 135 17 = 
эс БЕГИ serene Ws! CN 1957/58 3 20 3 — 122 10 — 
Адан Greek technical evening classes . . . 1961/62 25 25 — 500 — 500 
Greek evening classes . . . . . . 1961/62 175 175 76 Ans 3 751 1602 3 751 
Turkish courses for women . . . . 1961/62 26 25 25 УЗ 119 119 779 
тоо ЫЛ ЗОРЕ: 1961/62 226 225 101 Pu 5030 2381 5030 
ou A es Sol ees 1960/61 18 18 18 209 580 580 580 
ОЕ. 2 1959/60 11 п 1 Se. 400 400 400 
EE EE „с e e eee 
1. Intercommunal private education only. 3. Turkish education only. 


2. Including Greek commercial schools. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The right of every citizen to education is established in 
the Constitution of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 
and the Education Law of 1960 defines that all education 
should be based on a scientific conception of the world as 
reflected in the most recent scientific findings and pro- 
gressive cultural traditions. Under the authority of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, a unified system of 
schools provides all forms of primary, secondary and 
higher education, including teacher training, in addition 
to ‘while you work’ courses designed to raise the technical 
qualifications of the working people. 

Primary education is compulsory and extends over nine 
years, up to the age of 15. The 1960 law provides that 
children up to 3 years of age shall be given training 
in crèches, and up to 6 years of age in nursery schools, 
to prepare them for school life. This pre-primary education 
is not compulsory. 

The nine-year primary school is followed by a pattern 
of schools which provide full secondary education, leading 
to a school-leaving examination certificate, which is a 
prerequisite for entrance to institutions of higher education; 
these include: (a) the three-year general secondary schools 
which concentrate mainly on preparing pupils for univer- 
sity-level courses, and are the chief source of students 
proceeding to higher education; (b) the four-year secondary 
schools for working people which are planned to ensure 
that by 1970 the majority of young people will be provided 
with full secondary education and а school-leaving certi- 
ficate; and (c) the four-year secondary vocational schools 
which cover a wide range of subjects, and have a tradi- 
tionally high reputation for training specialists with 
intermediate qualifications; in recent years a substantial 
percentage of graduates from these schools have continued 
their studies at university level, generally selecting 
technical or other specialized courses directly related to 
their secondary education (forestry, agriculture, art. etc.). 

Both primary and secondary schools are established, 
supervised and controlled by local national committees, 
each of which is responsible for education in its adminis- 
trative area but must comply with the directives of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture. All schools are State 
institutions, and tuition, school books and materials are 
free at all levels. All school building and maintenance 
costs are included in the State Plan for the Development 
of the National Economy, and are covered by the State 
budget. The language of instruction is Czech or Slovak, 
but in schools established for Hungarian, Ukrainian and 
Polish minorities, the children are taught in their mother 
tongue and Czech or Slovak is a compulsory subject. 
Religious instruction is optional and subject to the 
wishes of the child's parents. 

Higher education in Czechoslovakia is provided by 
institutions which fall roughly into four categories: (a) the 
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general universities, including higher schools of economics; 
(b) institutions providing higher technological education, 
including schools of the polytechnical type (with branches 
of mechanical and electrical engineering, building, etc.), 
specialized higher technological schools (chemical techno- 
logy, transport, mining, textile engineering, etc.), higher 
schools of agriculture and forestry, and higher schools of 
veterinary medicine; (c) higher schools of arts, covering 
fine and applied arts (music, drama, cinema, ete.); and 
(d) pedagogical institutes which train teachers for primary 
schools. 

АП these establishments are founded, run and maintained 
by the State. All courses are free, and all Czechoslovak 
citizens have the right to attend them. Foreign students 
may also be accepted with the approval of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture. 

Outside the educational system proper, theological 
faculties for training junior ministers are established in 
Prague and Bratislava; these institutions are maintained 
by State grants. 

For the structure of the educational system see the 
diagram on page 383. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The tradition of university education in Czechoslovakia 
dates back more than 600 years to 1348 when the Charles 
University in Prague was founded by the Emperor 
Charles IV. As the first major seat of learning east of the 
Rhine and north of the Alps, it served not only the Czech 
people but also other nations of Central, Northern and 
Eastern Europe. Charles University was organized on the 
pattern of the Paris Sorbonne and Bologna University, 
and soon became an important centre of scientific and 
political activity in the Bohemian Kingdom. Reforms 
introduced by Emperor Joseph II substantially changed 
its mediaeval character, and German was made the official 
language of instruction in place of Latin; in 1882 the 
university was divided into two parts, Czech and German, 
in order to meet the overwhelming numerical superiority 
of the Czech-speaking students and academic staff. On the 
emergence of the Independent Czech State in 1918 the 
university's status was confirmed, and in 1920 a special 
law was passed declaring it the direct heir of the ancient 
university, and it reassumed its historical name of Charles 
University. 

A second Czech university was established in 1919 at 
Brno (the chief city of Moravia), a third was founded at 
Bratislava (Slovakia) and named John Amos Comenius 
after one of the most famous European educationists, and 
in 1946 Palacky University was re-established at Olomouc 
(this university was founded in 1573 but was closed in 
1855 after many vicissitudes). In 1959 the P. J. Safatik 
University was founded in Košice, followed ш 1961 by 
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the University of 17 November whose main purpose was 
to provide facilities for students from newly independent 
countries. In 1952 higher schools of economics were 
established in Prague and Bratislava to provide education 
at university level for experts in the planning, organization 
and management of the national economy. 

In addition to the new universities, the number of 
faculties was increased and more subjects were taught 
in the existing establishments. Thus, in 1945, faculties of 
medicine were opened in Plzeň and Hradec Králové as 
extensions of Charles University, and the faculty of medi- 
cine in Prague was divided into three schools: general, 
paediatrics and hygiene. A faculty of technical and nuclear 
physics was attached to Charles University, but was later 
transferred to the Czech Higher Technical School in Prague. 
The Institute of Physical Education and Sports founded 
in 1953 was later transferred to Charles University, and 
a faculty for physical education founded at the Comenius 
University in Bratislava. In 1959 the Institute of Culture 
and Journalism was founded as one of the faculties of 
Charles University, and Institutions of National Economic 
Planning were opened in Prague and Bratislava. Prior 
to 1945 the Academy of Fine Arts in Prague was the only 
school of fine arts at the higher education level. In 1945 
the Academy of Music was established in Prague (divided 
in 1951 into three faculties—music, drama and cinema); 
in 1946 the School of Arts and Crafts in Prague was raised 
to the higher education level; in 1947 the Janacek Academy 
of Music and Dramatic Art was opened in Brno, and in 
1949 the School of Fine Arts and the School of Music and 
Dramatic Art were opened in Bratislava. 

The reforms in the system of higher education carried 
out between 1945 and 1949 were both quantitative and 


qualitative, the fundamental aims being to adapt higher 
education to the needs of the planned expansion of the 
national economy and to the social and cultural life of 
the Republic. Social barriers to higher education were 
eliminated, school and examination fees were abolished, 
and access to higher education was made available to all. 
From 1948 to 1953 special preparatory classes providing 
access to higher education were organized for working 
people and thousands of talented boys and girls from 
workers’ and peasants’ families were able to pursue their 
studies at the university level. 

A great expansion in the technological field of higher 
education took place after the Second World War, and in 
certain of the technological higher schools the standard 
of general polytechnical education offered makes them 
comparable to universities. The foundations of higher 
technological education were laid in 1707 when the Czech 
State Engineering School was founded in Prague; this 
school was affiliated to the university in 1787 and from it, 
over the years, was developed the Czech Technical Univer- 
sity in Prague. Other technical universities exist at Ostrava, 
Košice and Brno. In Slovakia, higher technological educa- 
tion was first established with the foundation, in 1937, 
of the Technical University of Bratislava. 

Higher agricultural education, which was first developed 
in the polytechnical institutions, is now catered for in 
independent university-level colleges in Prague and Brno 
and a higher school of agriculture at Nitra (Slovakia). 

Other technological institutions at higher education 
level include a faculty of veterinary medicine in Коќісе, 
higher schools of chemical technology in Prague and 
Pardubice, the higher school of forestry and wood techno- 
logy in Zvolen, a higher school of mechanical and textile 
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GLOSSARY 


akademie muzickych uméní: academy of 
musical arts. 

akademie výtvarných umění: academy of 
fine arts. 

architektura: architecture, 

chemicko-technologické inženýrství: 
chemistry. 

doprava: transport, 

ekonomika: economics. 

farmacie: pharmaceutics. 

filosofie: philosophy. 

horní a hutní inženýrství: mining and 
metallurgy. 

institut pro osvétu a žurnalistiku: institute 
of culture and journalism, 

institut pro tělesnou výchovu a sport: insti- 
tute of physical education and sports. 

jesle: crèches. 

lékařství: medicine. 

lesní inženýrství: forestry engineering. 

mateřská škola: (nursery school), pre- 
primary school. 

odborné učiliště: training centre for 
apprentices. 
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pedagogický institut: teacher training 
institute. 

podniková technická škola: vocational 
technical school for workers. 

podnikový institut: vocational training 
institute for workers. 

práva: law. 

předškolní výchova: pre-primary education. 

přírodní vědy: natural sciences. 

stavebnictví: building. 

střední odborná škola: vocational school. 

střední škola pro pracující: secondary 
school for working people. 

středni všeobecně vzdělávací škola: general 
secondary school. 

strojní a elektrotechnické inženýrství: me- 
chanical and electrical engineering. 

veterinární lékařstvi: veterinary medicine. 

vysoká škola umělecko-průmyslová: higher 
school of arts and crafts. 

základní devítiletá škola: basic nine-year 
school, covering the period of compul- 
sory education and organized in a first 
and second stage. 

zemědělské inženýrství: agricultural engi- 
neering. 


zubní lékařství: dentistry. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 
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Universities 

Higher technical schools 
Pedagogical institutes 
Higher schools of art. 


Research 
Practical work in schools 
Maturitní vysvědčení (secondary 


school leaving certificate) 
Promovany (graduate оѓ...) 


Kandidát ... věd (candidate оѓ... 
science) 


Doktor . . . věd (doctor of . . . science) 
Promovany pedagog z... (graduate 
teacher of.. .) 

Kvalifikační zkoušky učitelů (exami- 
nation of teacher’s qualifications) 
Inženýr ... (engineer of...) 

Diplom umělecké školy (diplomain art) 
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engineering in Liberec, a higher school of mechanical and 
electrical engineering in Plzeň and a higher school of 
railway and transport engineering in Zilina. 

Czechoslovak teachers had a long struggle to raise their 
professional training to university level, and at first their 
efforts received scant official encouragement. Eventually, 
between the two world wars, they set up a pedagogical 
academy for secondary school teachers who wished to 
attend, on a voluntary basis, the two-year university-level 
courses. 

In 1953, two-year higher schools for teacher training 
were established. These institutions were later developed 
to provide four-year courses for secondary school teachers 
but were eventually merged with the university faculties 
of philosophy or natural sciences. Institutes have also been 
established in each region to provide training for primary 
school teachers. 

Correspondence courses at university level are available 
to all teachers with secondary education, and are designed 
to improve their general qualifications, or to enable them 
to teach additional subjects or to teach in special schools. 


Legislation 


The changes in the Czechoslovak system of higher education 
since the Second World War are embodied in the Law 
of 18 May 1950, and its amendment of 24 September 1956. 
All institutions of higher education are established by 
Government decrees which also determine the location 
and teaching faculties each establishment shall have in 
order to conform to the planned needs of the economic 
and cultural growth of the State. 


Policy and administration 


The Ministry of Education and Culture is the central 
administrative authority for the higher schools. Unified 
control is exercised nationally through the State Council 
for Higher Schools, the plenum of which deals with 
major issues while the presidium handles all other matters. 
The chairman of the council is the Minister of Education 
and Culture, and the vice-chairman his deputy in charge 
of higher schools. Members of the council are appointed 
by the Minister and are chosen from amongst the teaching 
staff in the institutions of higher education, members of 
scientific institutions, and research scientists. The main 
functions of the State Council are to draft proposals on 
the future development of higher schools and to consider 
all basic issues in the field of higher education, including 
student welfare, the problems of research in institutions 
of higher education, and the provision of research facilities 
for junior scientific staff. The council is concerned with 
the appointment of professorial and administrative staff, 
the expansion of international contacts at university 
level, ike welfare of foreign students, the legal aspects 
of management and administration of the higher schools, 
and the relation of economic expansion and building 
policy to the higher schools. The council and its organs 
supervise all activities in the institutions providing higher 
education and co-ordinate the participation of higher 
school staff and other experts in the work of expanding 
higher education. 
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Questions concerning individual institutions, faculties 
or subjects are settled by the departmental committees 
of the council, headed by council members appointed 
by the Minister. The organs of the State Council also 
include academic representatives from certain higher 
schools, and from time to time convene officials from the 
higher schools for consultation on major problems. The 
State Council for Higher Schools isan all-national authority. 
Specific problems concerning the development and acti- 
vities of higher schools in Slovakia are dealt with by the 
Slovak Council for Higher Schools, which acts as an 
advisory body to the Slovak National Council. 

Each institution of higher education is headed by a 
rector, appointed by the President of the Republic on the 
recommendation of the Presidium of the State Council 
for Higher Schools. The rector, who is responsible 
to the Minister of Education and Culture, is assisted by 
pro-rectors for research and pedagogical questions and a 
deputy for financial and administrative matters (quaestor), 
who are appointed by the Minister of Education and 
Culture. 

Each faculty is headed by a dean, appointed by the 
Minister of Education and Culture and responsible to the 
rector, who is assisted by pro-deans and an administrative 
secretary appointed by the rector. 

Each higher school and faculty has a scientific council 
for major problems, under the chairmanship of the rector 
and dean respectively. Representatives of the students 
and non-academic employees may attend meetings of the 
council and speak but not vote. 


Finance 


The higher schools in Czechoslovakia are ‘budget organi- 
zations’; all expenses, salaries, capital and running costs 
are included in the State budget, which also covers all 
expenditures on school buildings (including student resi- 
dential accommodation and restaurants) and equipment 
(libraries, instruments and teaching aids). No fees have 
been charged since 1945, and all educational expenditures 
are borne by the State. Thirty-eight per cent of the State 
budget is allocated to the educational, cultural, social 
and health services; in the year 1961 Kés.6,771,630,000 
was allocated to education alone, and of this 16.45 per 
cent was for higher education. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The organization of the institutions of higher education— 
universities, higher schools, institutions providing higher 
professional and technological training and art academies— 
is unified and conforms generally to the provisions of 
the Law on Higher Schools; distinctive features in some 
cases have their roots in the historical background of the 
particular institution or in the special nature of the 
programmes of study offered. 

Most higher schools are divided into faculties (except 
art academies with narrow specialization), and faculties 
may be further split into separate departments and 
sections, thus facilitating the discussion of major issues by 
the faculty scientific councils. 


Admission of students. The number of students admitted 
to each faculty and to each course is governed by the 
higher schools’ production plan, which is part of the 
State Plan for the Development of the National Economy 
and Culture, Candidates must apply within a stipulated 
period, and must hold a recommendation from the second- 
ary school at which they received their school-leaving 
certificate. Applications are considered by the higher 
school’s admission commission, whose members consist 
of the school’s academic staff plus a member of the Regional 
National Committee. Admission is based on the secondary 
school’s assessment of the candidate’s abilities and the 
employer’s assessment (if the student is working), and on 
an interview with members of the commission, The 
commission tests the applicant’s abilities on the basis 
of the secondary school syllabus, and considers his general 
suitability for higher education (character, and moral 
and political profile). Preference is given to applicants 
with at least one year’s working experience after com- 
pletion of secondary education. A certain degree of pre- 
ference is also given to applicants from outlying border 
districts, and to the holders of scholarships awarded by 
the Regional National Committees or industrial enterprises. 
Special attention is paid to the applicant of outstanding 
ability, particularly if his talents lie in the field of mathe- 
matics, physics, or natural and applied sciences. 

Should a successful candidate fail to be admitted to a 
particular school through lack of space, efforts are made 
to find him a place in another school. Those applicants 
who have to seek temporary employment because the 
quota of places is exhausted, keep in touch with the 
higher school of their choice through consultations, even- 
ing classes, and private study; literature is provided 
through employers and various organizations (trade unions, 
Union of Czechoslovak Youth, etc.) and the students 
are thus able to keep up and widen their education, 
and to apply successfully the following year. 


Range of studies. The extent and duration of each course 
at the higher education level is fixed in the teaching 
plans which are valid for the whole country, subject to 
some flexibility for optional subjects or rearrangements 
of schedules. Most first-degree courses extend over a 
period of five years, though some technical subjects 
require five-and-a-half years (the last term being spent 
on the diploma project), and medicine takes six years. 
Diplomas awarded by schools of the same type are equal; 
since 1953 institutions of higher education in Czechoslo- 
vakia have ceased to award the old doctorates previously 
granted by all Central-European universities, and graduates 
now receive the degree of promovany (graduate) physician, 
historian, biologist, etc.; graduates from a technical 
university receive the degree of inženýr (engineer) of 
architecture, mechanical engineering, forestry, etc. 

At all institutions of higher education the course of 
study is completed by the final State examination, open 
only to those students who have successfully passed all 
the examinations and ‘certifications’, and who have 
accomplished the practical training prescribed by the 
syllabus. The final examination is held before a State 
examination board, and usually consists of two parts: 
(a) the preparation and defence of a diploma thesis; and 
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(b) a final oral examination. Philological subjects may be 
preceded by a written examination; medical and teacher 
training courses require a final oral examination only 
and higher technological institutions require only the 
preparation of a diploma thesis or project and its defence. 
"There are two higher academic degrees in Czechoslovakia: 
the first kandidát véd (candidate of science), and the 
second, doktor véd (doctor of science). 

To obtain the degree of candidate of science it is necessary 
to prepare, present and publicly defend a scientific disser- 
tation. Postgraduate students may continue their studies 
either at the university faculties or in research institutes 
and departments of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences 
or of other institutions. The period of study is usually 
three years, which may be divided into two periods: 
during the first eighteen months the student ‘aspirant’ 
must pass all examinations prescribed by the regulations 
for attaining the prerequisites, i.e., one or two examinations 
in his special subject and a foreign-language examination; 
during the second eighteen months he works on his thesis. 
The candidate’s dissertation must demonstrate his inde- 
pendent approach to and original treatment of a scientific 
problem in his field of research. 

The academic rank of doctor of science can be attained 
by presenting a doctoral dissertation; the prere isite 
for admission is the holding of the degree of candidate 
of science. The doctoral thesis must be a profound and 
original scholarly work in which the author formulates 
an important new scientific problem or solves, or makes 
a theoretical generalization of, an important existing 
scientific problem. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year usually starts 
in September, and is divided into two semesters of sixteen 
weeks, with a vacation between the winter and summer 
semester and a main summer vacation in July and August. 

Attendance at lectures, seminars and periods of applied 
exercises is obligatory, averaging between thirty and 
thirty-six hours a week during the first few semesters and 
between twenty-five and ten hours a week in the later 
stages. The more advanced student is expected to carry 
out a greater amount of laboratory work, and to undertake 
a substantially increased programme of reading. The 
current trend is to place less emphasis on compulsory 
attendance at lectures and more on individual study. 

The teaching plan for each subject specifies the number 
of hours allocated for lectures, practical work, applied 
exercises, seminars and laboratory work, and also sets 
out the amount of time to be spent on practical and 
theoretical instruction, field work, etc. The present ten- 
dency is towards more active forms of teaching, with 
increased student participation and with less stress on 
the classic lecture; at the same time students are given 
more opportunities for independent research and study. 
This new trend comes from the policy of bringing the 
educational system at all levels closer to the practical 
needs of life and the problems of production. Priority is 
given to the introduction of modern teaching aids, especially 
audio-visual aids (slides, filmstrips, films, radio, television, 
records, tape recorders, etc.) which are mainly used in 
language, science and medical courses. 

he teaching plan also lays down the number and content 
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of the examinations in each course. There is an increasing 
trend to reduce the number of examinations—at present 
three to five a semester—and to require instead that the 
student should master larger sections of his subjects 
and thus develop a more independent approach. The 
teaching plan also determines the content of the final 
State examination, which takes place before the State 
Examination Board. The members of this State Exami- 
nation Board are appointed by the faculty dean; the 
chairman is appointed by the rector for a period of three 
years. Except in the medical faculties the final State 
examinations are generally combined with the preparation 
and public defence of a diploma thesis or project. 


Requirements for certain awards. For a degree course in 
English combined with Czech at a faculty of philosophy 
one or two examinations are held for each subject during 
most semesters; the final State examinations for the 
auxiliary, general and main subjects are taken during 
the eighth, ninth and tenth semesters respectively, with 
the diploma thesis being presented in the tenth semester 
also. The title obtained is ‘graduate philologist’; those 
students who take the teacher training courses have 
‘teacher of English and Czech in secondary schools’ added 
to their title. The distribution of the hours of study is 
shown below: 


FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY FIVE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE 
IN ENGLISH (MAIN SUBJECT) COMBINED WITH CZECH 
(AUXILIARY SUBJECT) 


Number of hours per week (by semester) 


Subject 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 


General subjects com- 
mon to all courses 

Main subject: English . 

Auxiliary subject: 


8 10 12 12 10 10 12 12 — — 
14 14 H 1 14 12 10 10 14 14 


Czech . 107 25200109. .8 081 8:9 me 


The number of weeks devoted to each type of activity 
varies from year to year as follows: 


Activity 
lst 2nd 


Instruction (lectures, seminars 


exercises) . 21 265, 526: - 26 (5. 9]: 
Production work 10 5 5 z% EI 
Pedagogical work шшр ш RORA 18 
Practical experience -— I 227 4 uc 
Examinations , 8 8 8 9 1 
Matriculation 1 1 1 1 1 
Vacations . . 12 12 12 12 3 


l. For prospective teachers only; for non-teacher training courses 
practical work is done instead. 


The course in physics with specialization in solid state 
physics covers a period of five years and the title obtained 
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is ‘graduate physicist’. The outline for the course is 
shown below. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE IN PHYSICS 


Number of hours per year 


Subject Applied exercises, practical | pret etin, 


ERES laboratory work 


General subjects com- 
mon to all courses 
(Marxism, physical 
education, Russian 
and another optional 
language). . . . 396 350 4 

Basic subjects (mathe- 
matics and physics in 


first and second year) 514 248 13 
Specialized physics 

courses in third, fourth 

and fifth year 1,594 845 16 


A law course, an outline of which is shown below, 
covers a period of five years and the title obtained is 
‘graduate jurist’. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE IN LAW 


Hours per week 
Year eee Examinations 
Lectures Applied exercices 


Barats oy rl Sore 16 14 4 
Secondle eus da yun 16 13 8 
UO ts Avene aoa Uy 13 13 6 
Fourth ОИ 5 14 14 7 
ЛІВША es ares 9 4 1 


The course includes twenty weeks’ production work in 
the first year. In the fifth year students must have six 
weeks’ practical experience at the courts and six weeks’ 
practical experience in the publie prosecutor's office. The 
final State examination in the tenth semester covers 
administrative law, criminal law, civil law, law of civil 
procedure and diploma thesis. 

For the course in general medicine, six years of study 
are required and the title obtained is ‘medical practi- 
tioner’. The final State examination is taken in four 
parts: medicine (internal medicine), surgery, gynaecology 
and obstetrics, hygiene and organization of health services. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE IN GENERAL MEDICINE! 


Hours of instruction per week — Practical work MT 

Vet | ue ышы (Web). examintions 
First. . 12 20 T 4 
Second . 12 20 4 6 
ша . 14 19 Dr 4 
Fourth . 14 18 5 5 
Fifth 16 17 5 2 
Sixth . zy ake 34 1 


l. The main groups of subjects are divided as follows. Lectures: 
45 per cent theory, 18 per cent pre-clinical, 37 per cent clinical; 
exercises: 44 per cent theory; 21 per cent pre-clinical, 35 per cent 
clinical. Pratical work occupies 48 weeks. 
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For a course in electrical engineering, five and a half 
years (eleven semesters) of study are required and the 
title obtained is ‘engineer in electrical engineering’. The 
course is as follows: 


OUTLINE OF COURSE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


ee SS, 


Hours per week 
Semester CARNIS Sid uc Наше о! 
Lectures Applied exercises Олло 
ИЕ. Е 18 or 2 
Second”) ва 18 0! 5 
Third "КОННИ; 19 17 5 
Fourth К» 22 15 4 
Fifth ышка Е 19 14 5 
Sixth ay) ind am ies 18 14 5 
Seventh. . . 6. 22 1 5 
Eighth s e e o 19 13 5 
Ninth шпа los 19 14 4 
Tenth > Sol eene 20 13 6 
Eleventh ` Practical work and diploma work takes 
up the entire eleventh semester. 


1. Eighteen hours per week of practical work throughout the first year. 


Extra-mural courses. There are many forms of ‘while you 
work’ courses of study available at all institutions of 
higher education, and in almost all branches of study. 
They may be divided roughly into the following categories: 
(a) correspondence courses, which include regular consul- 
tations with the higher school and intensive sandwich 
courses in seminar form from to time; (b) evening classes 
for three or four hours a day, three or four days a week, 
for employed students living in a town where a higher 
school is found; (c) external courses, in which the student 
studies privately and is in touch with the school only 
at examination time; and (d) combined courses in which 
the students are released by their employers for certain 
full-time courses, and they follow the rest of the course 
of study at evening classes or by correspondence. 

A complete higher education culminating in the usual 
diploma may be acquired through these part-time courses. 
The teaching plans take into account the special needs 
and problems of part-time working students; time-tables 
are staggered and adjusted to suit their needs, and various 
special methods of study are used, including intensive 
sandwich courses, exercises, practical laboratory work, 
field trips, lectures and introductory seminars. 


Research 


Research is regarded as an essential activity in all insti- 
tutions of higher education and as an integral part of 
all teachers’ duties; students also take part in research 
activities within the student scientific circles in each 
department or faculty. A considerable proportion of the 
scientific research conducted in Czechoslovakia is carried 
out in the institutions of higher education. Research 
projects are classified in the following three categories 
according to their importance for the national economy: 
State task projects, approved by the Government and 
centrally supervised; ministry task projects, allocated to 
different institutions by individual ministries; and faculty 


projects, planned by the faculty scientific councils and 
approved by the rector. All work on research projects 
is financed by the State and costs must be included in 
the national budget and the State Economic Development 
Plan. On the successful completion of a task project a 
scientist may, with the approval of the Minister, receive 
a reward, and State prizes are awarded each year for 
outstanding scientific achievement. Some outstanding 
scientific works may also receive other public acknow- 
ledgement, such as the City of Prague Prize, awards of 
certain scientific associations, etc. Work on the task 
projects is carried out either by teams of scientists re- 
cruited from among the academic staff, or by individual 
research workers. 

Institutions of higher education occasionally carry out 
sponsored research for socialist enterprises or organizations 
(national corporations, co-operatives, public corporations, 
national committees, etc.) These sponsored projects may 
be accepted only with the approval of the rector, who 
must assure himself that the work undertaken will 
help to raise the scientific level and reputation of the 
school, and that it will in no way interfere with other 
planned projects. The schools are paid for such work 
carried out on contract, part of the fee being paid to the 
research workers concerned and part invested in new 
equipment for the school. 

Academie staff at the institutions of higher education 
are also active in outside research activities. Many are 
members of or scientific collaborators with the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, and others sit on scientific councils 
at the ministries and Government research institutes, and 
on various advisory bodies to the universities, central 
offices and organizations. 


Staff 


Academic staff are graded as follows: professors, associate 
professors (docents), assistant specialists (fellows), lecturers, 
assistants, and instructor-specialists. With the exception 
of instructor-specialists, the minimum educational require- 
ment for all grades is graduation from an institution of 
higher education at university level. (The instructor- 
specialists are technical assistants who teach only their 
own practical subject: for example, glass-makers in schools 
of chemical technology, gardeners in schools of agriculture; 
for these posts wide practical experience and a high degree 
of skill are considered more important than higher educa- 
tional qualifications.) 

Candidates for the posts of professor and associate 
professor are required to hold higher academic degrees: 
an associate professor should hold at least the degree of 
candidate of sciences, and the professor should be a doctor 
of sciences. Vacancies are filled on the basis of an open 
application procedure. On successfully passing through 
this procedure the candidate for the post of associate 
professor is expected to defend an ‘habilitation’ thesis 
on a subject of his own choice before the faculty scientific 
council, and then to give a lecture on a set theme. 

Recommendations concerning appointments go to the 
higher school scientific council for further review after 
consideration by the faculty scientific council, and are 
then submitted to the Ministry of Education and Culture. 
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Final appointments can be made only on the recommen- 
dation of the Presidium of the State Council for Higher 
Schools. Associate professors are appointed by the Minister 
of Education and Culture, professors by the President 
of the Republic (on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Education and Culture and with the approval of the 
Government), and the Minister of Education and Culture 
decides where they shall teach. 

Assistants are appointed for a period of three years 
and during this period they are expected to raise their 
qualifications to the level required for the position of 
assistant specialist; on the other hand an assistant specialist 
has a period of ten years in which to acquire the title of 
associate professor or docent. The posts of both assistant 
and assistant specialist are regarded as being transitional, 
and as stepping-stones to higher academic posts. 

Lecturers are also expected to have graduated from an 
institution of higher education, but are not required to 
have a particular creative scientific distinction. They are 
usually teachers working in departments where a good 
practical knowledge of the subject and teaching ability 
are of paramount importance (language teachers in practi- 
cal classes, physical education teachers, etc.) 

Working hours are fixed by law at forty-six hours a 
week. These are spent partly in research and partly in 
teaching (five to seven hours a week of lectures and 
seminars for professors and associate professors; twelve 
hours of practical work and applied exercises for the 
assistant specialists; and sixteen hours of teaching for 
the lecturers, including time set aside for preparation). 
Assistants are expected to carry out auxiliary and pre- 
paratory work; only in exceptional cases do they deputize 
for the assistant specialists. Academic staff may accept 
paid employment elsewhere subject to the usual regulations 
governing all State employees. They receive author’s fees 
for work which is published. 

Salary scales for teachers in institutions of higher 
education were fixed in 1955 by Government decree as 
follows: assistants and lecturers receive Kés.1,400 to 1,800 
per month (including premiums for teaching work and 
depending on the subject taught, experience and length 
of employment); assistant specialists receive between 
Kés.1,600 and 2,500 a month; associate professors Kés.2,000 
to 3,000; and professors Kés.3,000 to 4,000. The salary 
scale favours certains branches (medicine, technical 
sciences, natural sciences, mathematics, physics, geology). 
Extra payments of Kés.300 are made to teachers holding 
the degree and title of candidate of sciences; Kés.500 
to doctor of sciences; and heads of departments receive 
additional allowances of Kés.250 to 400, according to 
the size of the departments. Rectors and deans receive 
a special premium in addition to their basic pay: rectors 
Kés.200 to 1,400; pro-rectors Kés. 250 to 550; deans 
Kés.400 to 700; and pro-deans Kés.150 to 450. 

Professors in institutions of higher education retire at 
the age of seventy; other categories retire earlier. All 
Staff belong to the Union of Employees in Education and 
Culture, which has a special committee for questions 
relating to staff in institutions of higher education; through 
this committee they are also members of the World 
Federation of Scientific Workers. They are also organized in 
various scientific and art societies both at home and abroad. 
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Student life and welfare 


Since all education in Czechoslovakia is free of charge 
students pay no enrolment or tuition fees, examination 
fees, etc. To cover the cost of study, living away from 
home, and general expenses, the State grants scholarships 
to students in need of financial assistance; the amount 
each carries varies between Kés.70 and 420 a month. 
The regional national committees also grant special 
scholarships of Kés.420 per month plus Kés.400 per 
annum for general educational expenses to students who 
undertake to work in the region for five years on completion 
of their studies, and a slightly higher grant is made by 
certain industrial enterprises. Students taking combined 
courses receive additional financial assistance during the 
periods when they are released by their employers for 
full-time study. 

Employed students enjoy certain special privileges laid 
down by Government decree; they are entitled to paid 
holidays and to financial assistance while sitting exami- 
nations, attending seminars and short-term courses, and 
preparing their diploma projects; in certain circumstances 
they may also apply for unpaid leave, and are then 
entitled to financial assistance from the State. All students 
in institutions of higher education are entitled to free 
or nominally-priced transport when visiting their homes 
and families. 

Students also receive extra premiums for good work 
ranging from Kés.200 to 1,000 for ‘very excellent’, and 
from Kés.200 to 800 for ‘excellent’ rating of their work. 
The general condition for granting scholarships is that 
the candidate should be making satisfactory progress, and 
this factor influences scholarship policy more than the 
social and financial circumstances of the student. 

Students are generally members of the Union of Czecho- 
slovak Youth, and may also be members of the Union 
of Employees in Education and Culture. Their represen- 
tatives have a voice in the schools’ and faculties’ scientific 
councils, and are invited to attend rectors’ and deans’ 
meetings, especially when these deal with student problems. 
They sit on the admission boards, on various scholarship 
committees, and have a say in the allocation of places 
in students’ hostels and dormitories. 

Facilities exist for student participation in social, 
cultural and sports activities through clubs and special 
interest circles (music, singing, drama, sports, etc.). 
Though physical education is a compulsory subject, in- 
creasing provision is being made for this on a voluntary 
basis by members of the department of physical education. 
Student scientific circles and societies encourage able 
students to further their scientific work, and there are 
annual competitions for the most outstanding scientific 
contribution from students in institutions of higher 
education. 

Students living away from home can be accommodated 
in residential hostels for a modest charge (Kés.15 to 60 
per month), and scholarship students have certain pri- 
vileges when accommodation is allocated. Restaurant 
services are attached either to the hostels or to the faculties. 
Health services are free to all students, who are auto- 
matically included in the national health schemes: these 
include treatment, medicines, hospital and convalescence 
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facilities; scholarship students receive sickness benefits 
when ill. 

Special facilities are provided for foreign students taking 
courses in Czechoslovak higher schools, and special arrange- 
ments are made concerning their study, health and social 
problems. The University of 17 November was established 
in Prague in 1961 with the special task of providing 
introductory courses in Czech or Slovak for foreign students 
and of looking after them generally, of acquainting them 
with the life and work of the Czech and Slovak people, 
and of organizing holiday trips within the country. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teachers for Czechoslovak primary and secondary schools 
are trained in pedagogical institutes, admission require- 
ments for which are the same as for other institutions 
of higher education. The courses cover a period of three 
years, and after passing the final State examinations 
graduates are awarded the title ‘graduate teacher’ and 
join the staff of a primary school; after a year of teaching 
they sit a further examination to test their practical 
teaching abilities. 

Teachers who plan to teach in the junior classes of 
primary schools are trained in the methods suited to 
general junior primary teaching; at the same time they 
must learn to teach one subject at the upper primary 
level which may be chosen from: mother tongue, Russian, 
history, geography, botany, physical education, music, 
and drawing. Teachers for the senior classes in secondary 
schools are trained to teach two subjects selected from 
the following combinations: mother tongue-history-Rus- 
sian-physical education-a second foreign language (English, 
French, German); Russian-history-physical education- 
music-drawing; mathematics-physics-chemistry-geography- 
physical education-music-drawing; botany- geography - 
physical education ; chemistry - botany - physics - physical 
education. 

‘An outline of a course at the pedagogical institutes is 
shown in the adjoining table. In addition to the subjects 
listed, production work of one week and courses in physical 
education of two weeks during the first and second years 
are also prescribed. Examinations are held at the end of 
each year, and are followed by the final State examination: 
for junior classes, written work on pedagogy, oral exami- 
nations on Marxism, pedagogy and teaching methods in 
the mother tongue and mathematics; for senior classes, 
written work on pedagogy, oral examinations on Marxism, 
pedagogy and the subjects and teaching methods in the 
senior classes of primary schools. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


One of the most important trends has been the continuous 
expansion of education with the accompanying rise in 
the level of professional qualifications. There is a particu- 
larly marked increase in the number of university trained 
specialists in technology and the natural sciences. The 
quantitative increase in higher education in Czechoslovakia 
is already showing itself: during the last fifteen years 


PEDAGOGICAL INSTITUTE COURSE 


—————-—— 
Hours per week 

Subject E 
Ist year 2nd year 3rd year 


General subjects 


Marxism . . . . 5 € 5 4 4 
Biology and school hygiene . d — 1 
Psychology 4 s 4 = 1 
Pedagogy . . - x 2 4 2 
Physical education 5 2 — = 


Pedagogical experience 


Subject for junior classes of pri- 


mary schools . . . . « 2 2 2! 
Sheetal у for junior classes 

of primary schools . 

Mother tongue . 2 2 2 

Mathematics 2 2 1 

Music 2 2 1 

Drawing . . . 2 2 1 

Teaching methods . . . . H 3 4 
Special subjects for senior classes 

of primary schools . . . . 5 8 9 


————————————— 


1. Plus three weeks of continuous teaching. 


the number of graduates employed in the various branches 
of the national economy increased by 240 per cent. Since 
the passing of the 1950 Law on Higher Schools more than 
100.000 students have graduated from institutions of 
higher education, and this increase has radically changed 
the ratio of university graduates to non-graduates in the 
population. In 1955 there were 78 higher education 
graduates to each 10,000 of population; by 1960 the 
figure was 115 to each 10,000. 

'The planned expansion of the national economy and 
culture requires a still more rapid increase. The plans 
for higher education up to 1970 envisage that in the 
years 1966 to 1970 some 125,000 students will graduate; 
this is an inerease of 62 per cent on the 1961-65 figures, 
and more than double the number in 1956-60. By 1970 
the total number of graduates from institutions of higher 
education should reach 322,000, again more than double 
the 1960 total. 

Since the average course in an institution of higher 


` education lasts five years, the planning authorities have 


had to consider long-term issues and to plan perspectives 
as far ahead as 1980. It is expected that by 1980 specialists 
with higher education will total 700,000; this will mean 
that in all branches of the national economy the ratio of 
university-level graduates to those employed will be one 
to ten. 

If such ambitious plans are to be fulfilled a number 
of problems must be tackled along the way, one being 
the provision of facilities to ensure a sufficient number 
of secondary school graduates. It is also clear that part- 
time as well as full-time courses in institutions of higher 
education will have to be greatly extended. In the technical 
branches of study, for instance, the ratio of full-time 
to part-time courses should by 1970 be approximately 
equal, and in economics and law part-time studies should, 
in fact, predominate. 
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With the growing number of students more textbooks 
and teaching aids will be needed and new teaching methods 
and instruction techniques will have to be introduced. 
The expansion in the number of schools and students 
will mean a corresponding increase in teaching staff, and 
more will be demanded of the individual teacher. The 
best possible use must be made of the services of highly 
qualified specialists working in the scientific institutions 
and research institutes outside the framework of the 
higher schools. More buildings must be constructed and 
more residential facilities for students must be provided. 


[Text prepared by the Czechoslovak National Commission 
for Unesco, Prague.] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Czechoslovakia. Central Office of State Control 
and Statistics. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 13,776,000. 

Area: 49,370 square miles; 127,869 square kilometres. 

Population density: 279 per square mile; 108 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 koruna = 0.139 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 


(in thousand korunas) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
байла Ht va Res “Ueber Bens 6 769 990 Total expenditure . . . . 6 769 990 
Central Government о. 5. 92 Jos a date sip ela HN 6 769 990 Total recurring expenditure. 5 090 154 
For administration or general 
control . 1 HET 71319 
For instruction 3. Sallie 3 125 703 
Salaries to teachers and sup- 
orting professional staff 3 093 654 
бшгшен expendi: 
З asl snes 32 049 
Otherrecurring expenditure n 1 893 072 
Total capital expenditure . . 1 679 836 
Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms and 
laboratory equipment, etc.) 461 326 
Auxiliary facilities (residence 
halls, cafeterias, bookstores, 
рз Mee al oan clas IP) 1 218 510 
C. EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Totallexperulitire quon ууа vgs) лз УАЗ АЛ eis 6 769 990 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not distri- 
buted by level and typeof education) . . . . . . . 66 287 1.0 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
duration M e oae. cicer EAS UR RENS DOR МТ 5 055 497 74.7 
Pre-primaryeducation „ . . . . . . « « А 425 992 6.3 
Primary and secondary education . . . . o 3 527 180 52.1 
кадага haee wd Ure taa ҮЕ 5 2 670 330 39.4 
ТООРОТ reuse O 840 330 12.4 
ICE CUTER oT iet Й Чт ЛЫК 17120 0.3 
Highéreducadom m X30 MI КЕСЕМ 199 873 11.8 
Speocinledutation О Е NOU. uw AUCI 56 995 0.9 
Othertypesofeducatiom io sh . . . 4 £5. %® 244 851 3.6 
Other expenditure . Че e r AROE ГЛ 1 648 206 24.3 
SCHOLAR BIDS з с лы ЖЕ a e ie, EAA ee 429 696 6.3 
А запатучисинев E ОНИ. (УР АДЕ 1218510 18.0 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


2 МЛ. сы Жолы 0 се e e 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and eel а 
e of ‘Type of institution Academic | oris. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions l- 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery schools . 1961/62 6947 | 19157 19157 — 304 328 cd — 
Créches . 7 1961/62 1360 1721 1721 — 24 821 E = 
Total 1961/62 8307 | 20878 20878 = 329 155 ses — 
» 1960/61 7911 | 117529 117529 — 310 444 25 
^ 1959/60 7870 | 115945 115945 — 295 557 => 
» 5 1958/59 7671 | 115833 115 833 — 289 787 = 
» . 1957/58 7418 | 115472 115 472 — 297 002 y= 
Primary nea schools (grades 1-5) . 
otal). Sate ate ДЕ A 1961/62 | 212 362 | 46517 sas — 1355549 657044 = 
» 1960/61 212 581 46 151 waste — 1321246 642428 = 
^ 1959/60 312 581 46 106 295 — 1308283 635292 = 
» 1958/59 212 547 44 434 go = 1300 397 630 386 = 
» 1957/58 | 212 501 mes E — 1298318 630019 = 
Secondary Nine-year schools (grades 6-9) . . . 1961/62 dm 45 218 tite — 922405 457 292 — 
Secondary schools. . . . . . . 1961/62 405 5004 1807 — 66153 43328 — 
То! : 1961/62 3405 | 50282 1807 — 988 558 500 620 = 
» . 1960/61 3440 | 46 767 s — 899 535 459 699 = 
» 1959/60 3451 40 137 vs — 827114 427 220 E 
» 1958/59 3451 | 35971 5 = 749 569 386 364 =? 
» З 1957/58 2413 ioe es — 106 752 360 328 = 
Vocational* Vocational schools 
Totali eT UPS, 1961/62 683 | 10538 2791 — 248322 106 057 — 
” 1960/61 611 9 921 2505 — 231364 93436 = 
” . 1959/60 655 9321 2159 — 201315 79711 — 
Жа P 1958/59 647 9 045 2 067 -— 179 841 10812 = 
Тр . 1957/58 639 9040 2007 — 179155 66614 —= 
Teacher Teacher training schools . 
training Total ES 1961/62 22 284 123 — 6 623 6 623 = 
» d 1960/61 48 291 11 — 6 837 6 478 4 
" . 1959/60 64 466 160 — 9213 8 409 p 
ЖК» B . 1958/59 68 717 227 — 12215 10939 = 
» 1957/58 79 993 295 — 11149 15134 = 
Higher 
University Universities . . . . ba. 3 1961/62 п 4 662 ә е 34532 16438 nao 
and Higher technical schools . . 1961/62 14 4810 : 23 52 238 7541 „ө 
equivalent Higher schools of fine arts З 1961/62 6 324 li 1310 491 ao 
(degree- Pedagogical institutes Doi | 1961/62 20 | 1909 an 22576 15960 Y: 
granting) otal УУ. E ore 1961/62 51 | 11705 5 5110 656 540 380 15 
ox M 1960/61 50 | 10504 © 5 592191 531562 T 
a 1959/60 50 9 099 pas. 511108 524 064 oe 
3 1958/59 38 8741 . 73 365 521212 " 
n 1957/58 40 8 573 p 576141 522301 > 
Special Schools for handicapped children 
КИД EIS 1961/62 760 3379 2119 — 45 058 = 
P ye 1960/61 128 3121 1883 — 42 247 ^ 
я 1959/60 710 2932 1678 — 39 164 =” 
g : 1958/59 678 | 2725 1592 = 37179 Do — 
St WO ion <n 1957/58 660 2565 1414 — 35 064 der з 
Adult General secondary courses for workers . 
Total . . . CLER MES 1961/62 13 . SIE, 14 229 oon 14229 
AM : 1960/61 1 7 FER 5831 2736 5831 
% 1959/60 5 see . fes 5100 2339 5100 
ж 1958/59 4 aA д 4673 1985 4613 
LO М EET UP rt 1957/58 4 m 6162 2555 6162 
_——„——„ rere —-———-——————-—-—-—-———-———————————-———--+—— 


1. Nursery schools only. 
2. Total nine-year schools (grades 1-9). 
3. Secondary schools only. 


4. Including courses for workers. 


5. Students of Czechoslovak nationality only. 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 
8 ——— ——— | 


Number of students enrolled Sees | 

Academic Average Average students per 

year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total population 100,000 
beginning (000°) (000%) population 

Totalt Per cent female 

1930 27 106 

1931 28 222 

1931 29 158 29 14 130 201 

1933 29 292 

1934 28 744 

1935 26 819 

1936 25 538 26 14 363 182 

1937 — 

1938 — 

1939 — 

1940 — 

1941 -— 

1942 — 

1943 — 

1944 — 

1945 54 902 а 

1946 60 285 : 

1947 60 811 и 58 12 782 450 

1948 62 791 

1949 49 209 

1950 43 809 

1951 48 337 

1952 55 454 57 12 675 450 

1953 69 309 

1954 69 004 

1955 71 451 о 

1956 16 655 ae 

1957 76 141 29 15 13 343 563 

1958 73 365 29 

1959 77 708 31 


1, From 1948/49, including courses for workers. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1959 AND 1961 


ее —————————— I —————————————————— 


Field of study 
Idi Academic t T 
Type of institution Sex Total 5 " 

BS Humanities Education Finearts Law Әб Natural quier, Medical Agriculture 

All institutions! 1961/62 ME 110 656 2 082 31913 1953 2615 7767 1899 40 083 10 839 11505 

Е 40 380 Bens ses sles s De, д tas 555 "S 

All institutions! 1959/60 ME 17 108 1115 19 658 1649 1990 5219 839 29 950 9195 8 093 

Е 24 064 ene AE "o wes aise Ec САА 3799 ЖҮ: 

Percentage 
All institutions! 1961/62 us 100 2 29 2 2 7 2 36 10 10 
All institutions! 1959/60 ue 100 1 25 2 3 7 1 39 12 10 


——MM—Ó————————————————————Ó——ÉÉ 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 
ыыы О СЕШАНБЕ ОРЕ ВЕЕ 


Field of study 


Length of course Sex Total = 
Humanities Education 


Fine arts Law 


Medical 


Social Natural Engineering Medion’ Agriculture 


sciences sciences. 


5 years EH 4353 223 12 819 
6 years MF 6 052 — = 
F фу» — = 


1, Entailing four to five years’ study. 


222 788 301 — — = 


276 — -— — 23 391 1167 21 218 


2. Entailing five to six years’ study. 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1958-60 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total ES : 7 : ч 
Hunienities Education Стаб ан — Law © р. Natural seagineering Medical Agriculture 
1960/61 МЕ 10 405 223 2819 276 222 788 301 3 391 1167 1218 
1959/60 МЕ 12115 243 3 764 237 221 106 420 4164 1243 1117 
Е к us э» ө 203 D sls. d ss. y oe 
1958/59 EU 12 766 258 4310 330 218 859 280 3 802 1535 1174 
Percentage 
1960/61 МЕ 100 2 21 3 2 8 3 32 1 12 
1958/59 МЕ 100 2 3 2 1 2 30 12 9 
ERN — 34 1: up eee MENOR 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in the Republic of Dahomey is free and non- 
denominational, though it is compulsory only at primary 
level. It is provided by both public and private authorities, 
and the school system is based on the legislation in force 
in France before the recent educational reforms. The 
Government has full responsibility for the organization 
and running of the public schools, and also supervises 
the private schools, the opening of which is subject to 
official authorization. Teachers in private schools must 
have the same qualifications as those in Government 


DAHOMEY 


schools. It should be noted that, in Dahomey, nearly 
half the school-going children attend private schools. 
Under the co-operation agreement between France and 
the Republic of Dahomey of 16 September 1959, the latter 
is responsible for the direction and administration of its 
educational system. This task devolves upon the Ministry 
of Education, established by the official Order of 21 Jan- 
uary 1959. The whole educational system of Dahomey 
comes under the authority of the Minister, who is assisted 
by two advisory councils, one for primary and one for 
technical education. The Ministry of Education includes 
a Directorate-General of Education under the control 
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of a French Inspecteur d'Académie, who is responsible 
directly to the Minister; the divisions of primary education, 
technical education, and youth and sport come under 
this directorate-general. In addition, a National Institute 
of Education and a research institute, the Institut de 
Recherches Appliquées du Dahomey, have been set up 
under the auspices of the Ministry. 

Children begin primary school at the age of 6. The 
course lasts from 6 to a maximum of 8 years, and leads 
to the certificat d’études primaires; pupils who obtain 
this certificat may then take the secondary school entrance 
examination. The lycées and colléges provide seven years 
of classical or modern secondary education divided into 
two cycles of four and three years respectively. The lower 
cycle ends with the award of the brevet d’études du premier 
cycle and the upper with the baccalauréat. The lower 
cycle of secondary education is also provided in cours 
complémentaires. After they have obtained the brevet 
d'études du premier cycle, pupils who wish to teach may 
sit a competitive examination for a place in a teacher 
training school, where they study first for the baccalauréat 
and then for the certificat d'études pédagogiques. They may 
also, without an examination, enrol in courses for the 
training of assistant teachers. 

Technical education is provided both in apprenticeship 
centres, which prepare their pupils for the certificat d'aptitude 
professionnelle, and in the Cotonou Technical College, 
which provides courses leading to the baccalauréat technique. 
Technical education for girls (domestic training and dress- 
making) is given in the apprenticeship centres of the 
École Notre-Dame des Apótres; the course ends with the 
certificat d'aptitude professionnelle. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The only course offered at higher level is the first pre- 
paratory year for the licence às lettres, inaugurated in 1962. 
Candidates for admission must hold both parts of the 
baccalauréat. The subjects taught are French, Latin, 
history, geography, philosophy and English, and the 
one-year course ends with the award of the certificat 
d'études littéraires générales. Classes are conducted by 
agrégés,! teachers’ salaries are paid for out of funds provided 
in the form of technical assistance by the French Govern- 
ment, and equipment is provided by the Government 
of Dahomey. Students enrolled in this preparatory year 
receive Government. scholarships. 

Students who wish to pursue their studies at higher 
level or in other fields must go abroad. In the 1962/63 
academic year, 240 Dahomey students were studying at 
universities in France, and 200 at the University of Dakar. 
Other host countries were Switzerland, Italy, the United 
States of America, and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Until recently the Government of Dahomey was finan- 
cially responsible for all scholarships for students from 
Dahomey in other countries, but France now offers 
about fifty scholarships a year out of the Fonds d'Aide 
et de Coopération for study at French universities and 


1. Persons who have been successful in the agrégation (competitive 
examination for senior teaching posts). 
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technical colleges, and the University of Dakar subsidizes 
about 75 per cent of the Dahomey scholarship students 
in Senegal. Government scholarships are awarded by a 
committee presided over by the Minister of Education 
on which all the ministries are represented. In considering 
applications for scholarships the committee consults the 
board of teachers of the candidate's secondary school as 
well as a specialist in educational guidance; it also takes 
into account the needs of the ministries which will employ 
the future graduates. Scholarship holders are required to 
give a written undertaking to serve their country for at 
least ten years, but this bond has proved difficult to enforce. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The Government of Dahomey hopes eventually to estab- 
lish its own university, and the establishment in the near 
future of a preparatory year in science and a school of law 
and administration is under consideration. 


[Text prepared by the Ministère de l'Éducation. Nationale 
et de la Culture, Porto Novo.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Dahomey. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale et 
de la Culture. Direction Générale de l'Enseignement. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,050,000. 

Area: 44,696 square miles; 115,762 square kilometres. 

Population density: 46 per square mile; 18 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.A. francs — 0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in million C.F.A. francs) 


А. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total Government expenditure. . . . . . . . , 1378 
For administration orgeneralcontrol. . . . . . . 11 
For salaries to teachers and supporting professionalstaff . 796 
For subventions and scholarships . . Oe ages 462 
For material . РЕС 108 


B. RECURRING 


EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Total Government expenditure! 


Expenditure for administration or general control. . 


Expenditure for instruction . . . . 
Primary education . . . . . . 
Secondary education . . . . . 

General, И, 


Vocational, . . 
Teacher training . 


Amount Per cent 
Es 1378 
LO п 
eo; 905 
B 731 53.0 
. 114 12.7 
. 63 4.6 
80 5.8 
31 2.3 
461 


Other recurring expenditure (grants and scholarships) "e 
NEUE. o lk Uma Аа от Б EP Аа re del 1 б ek er 


l. Figures are based on budget estimates. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
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"Teaching staff. Students enrolled. 
Level and EA 
type of ‘Type of institution of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary! Pre-primary classes, private. . . 
Total vM. „езу, rS о: arena 1961/62 — = = vee — — мар 
E . „® р 1960/61 15) 15 15 o 1063 568 — 
” CPGE ы, 1959/60 16) 16 16 s 1084 492 — 
” . аа А 1958/59 25 25 25 A 1880 1045 — 
” М М 1957/58 28 28 28 аА 2108 1134 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . 1961/62 2346 1490 385 ro 53136 13022 — 
Primary schools, aided, private . 1961/62 241 1062 210 Ms 43980 13540 — 
Total a ды Ea pe 1961/62 587 2552 655 EE 97116 26562 — 
^ . 1960/61 571 2185 546 vee 89116 24192 = 
» . . 1959/60. 558 1991 485 88189 22916 = 
^ . . 1958/59 412 1882 470 + 81107 21751 тт; 
” б 1957/58 433 1 746 430 3 15406 20888 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary school for boys, publie . 1961/62 1 39 8 1056 40 — 
Secondary school for girls, public . 1961/62 1 14 11 329 329 — 
Complementary courses, public . 1961/62 8 29 3 683 140 — 
Secondary courses, aided, private . 1961/62 T 64 25 2 299 691 — 
Complementary courses, aided, private . 1961/62 5 21 T 762 188 -- 
Теш? 0 BETES лам 1961/62 22 116 50 5129 1388 — 
E 5 1960/61 18 1136 535 53676 51037 — 
n 9. ER 1959/60 15 4119 428 53 030 5822 — 
nd. "T 1958/59 п 490 124 f 52 330 5538 — 
ph, D 1957/58 9 ^80 420 bon 51 882 5481 = 
Vocational Technical college, public . . 1961/62 1 35 12 Ss 219 13 — 
Apprenticeship centre, public . . . 1961/62 1 1 149 — — 
шн commercial course, public? . 1961/62 E ou cue К x 
Artisanal centre, rural, public . 1961/62 1 4 1 ЕЗ 52 — — 
Apprenticeship agricultural centre, 
СОРРИ Е 1961/62 1 5 — 51 — — 
Apprenticeship centre, private . . 1961/62 2 12 12 110 110 — 
Domestic science course, private, . 1961/62 1 m f so "T 
Total КАРТ ҮШ V Ог 1961/62 8 64 25 647 123 — 
^ a ten ae D oT 1960/61 8 56 25 635 120 — 
» IT 1959/60 1 40 19 894 216 — 
» . а К< s 1958/59 5 32 14 561 127 — 
sr . ss 1957/58 5 26 Tm 561 202 = 
Teacher Teacher training courses, public , 1961/62 2 17 5 "A A18 209 — 
training Teacher training course, private . 2, 1961/62 1 8 = - 145 — — 
Total 57 Ro ali 1961/62 3 25 5 4 563 209 — 
РСМИ. 4 1960/61 4 25 5 a^ 625 197 — 
» б . 1959/60 3 25 ў 534 180 — 
n х, 1958/59 3 25 6 411 151 — 
: 1957/58 3 25 5 a 312 128 — 


J. Pre-primary classes, all private, were discontinued in 1961. 


2. Including pre-primary public classes. 


3. Private complementary courses not included. 


4, Full-time only. 
5. Public schools only. 
6. There were 216 pupils following this course in 1960/61. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Section 76 of the Danish Constitution lays down that all 
children of compulsory school age, from 7 to 14 years, 
have the right to free education in the public primary 
schools, More than 90 per cent of all primary and secondary 
pupils attend schools run by the public authorities; this 
figure does not, however, apply to the various forms of 
higher education, which may be provided either by the 
State or by private institutions receiving State grants. 

Most primary schools are run by local authorities and 
all are, directly or indirectly, under the control of the 
Ministry of Education. The 1958 amendment to the 
Public Education Act of 18 May 1937 provides for the 
elimination of the structural difference between the rural 
and urban schools. In both areas the seven-year primary 
school is extended by a two- or three-year realskole. 
Pupils may then proceed to upper secondary schools 
or other preparatory classes before enrolling in post- 
secondary institutions. 

The main institutions of higher education are directly 
under the Ministry of Education, but certain schools 
have special boards of inspection (e.g., for supervision 
of technical training) while certain colleges come under 
the supervision of other ministries. 

Higher education in Denmark can be grouped under 
universities, colleges and academies, institutions for higher 
professional training, and teacher training colleges. 

The two universities at Copenhagen and Aarhus each 
have faculties of theology, arts, medicine, law and eco- 
nomics, and science. Other courses of post-secondary 
study which, in most countries, are taught in university 
faculties, are catered for in Denmark at independent 
colleges. This applies to pharmacy, dentistry, technology, 


engineering, veterinary medicine, agriculture, fine arts, 
music, and commerce. The third group comprises technical 
institutions for training librarians, hospital nurses, mid- 
wives, occupational therapeutists, interior designers, 
physiotherapists, laboratory workers, chartered accoun- 
tants, professional translators, marine engineers and 
specialized machine technicians, as well as the schools 
of navigation, crafts and graphic and applied art. The 
training of teachers takes place at colleges for primary 
and lower primary school teachers, for nursery school 
teachers, recreation centre teachers, and teachers of 
domestic science. 

The diagram on page 397 shows the structure of the 
Danish educational system. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In 1497 King Christian I founded the University of Copen- 
hagen. This university was for several centuries the only 
institution of higher education in Denmark apart from 
the Royal Danish Academy of Fine Arts which was 
founded in 1754. Then, through the efforts of the munici- 
pality of Aarhus and a number of private individuals 
‘university instruction’ at Aarhus began in 1928. In 1931 
the courses received official recognition and State 
aid was granted. The university is still an independent 
institution even though the State has financed all building 
work since 1950 and meets the greater part of all current 
expenses. Among the institutes affiliated to the University 
of Aarhus are the Institute for Home and Visiting Nurses, 
the Journalists’ College, and the Institute for Assistant 
Therapeutists. 

The Technical University of Denmark was founded 


GLOSSARY 


aftenskoler: evening schools for young 
people providing non-vocational edu- 
cation beyond compulsory school years. 

folkeskole: complete course of elementary 
education covering primary school and 
lower secondary school. 

folkehøjskoler: residential colleges provid- 
ing courses of general education (folk 
high schools). 

Jorberedelsesklasse(r):preparatory class(es) 
for entrance into certain institutions. 

gymnasium: upper general secondary 
school. 

handelsskole: lower vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

hdndverkerskoler: part-time vocational 
training schools for apprentices. 
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hojere handelsskole: upper vocational se- 
condary school of commerce. 
hovedskole: primary school. 
husholdningsskoler: schools of domestic 
science for adults. 
landbrugsskoler: agricultural schools of 
further education. 
realskole: lower general secondary school. 
smdbornslererindeseminarium: teacher 
training college for teachers in pre- 
primary and infant classes. 
serundervisning: special schools for physi- 
callyandmentallyhandicapped children. 
seminarium: teacher training college. 
studenterlinie(pá seminarium): accelerated 
course at teacher training college. 
ungdomsskoler: schools for young un- 
skilled workers. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


University 

Technical university 

College of dentistry 

College of pharmacy 

Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
Conservatory of music 

Royal Veterinary and Agricultural 
College 

Business college 

Technical college 

Part-time education 

Preparatory courses 

Lower secondary leaving exami- 
nation 


Entrance examination 
Matriculation 


Sm Q*umngog»e 


о 


eo 


DENMARK 


Folkeskole 


Hovedskole 


Forbere = 
delsesklasser 
Wy, 


yore — bt —--——--4L---L. 
1 Saerundervisning 


Almindeligt 
seminarium 


Hándvaerkerskoler 


Ungdomsskoler 


Aftenskoler 


‚| Folkehgiskoler 

| 
Е лат Husholdingsskoler 
@ Studentereksamen КЕГЕН 
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in 1824 and the Engineering Academy of Denmark in 
1957. The latter, which provided a less scientific training 
for engineers, was established as part of the Technical 
University. The Royal Veterinary and Agricultural College 
was founded in 1855, the Royal Danish School of Phar- 
macy in 1892, the Copenhagen Royal Dental College in 
1888, and the Aarhus Dental College in 1958. The Royal 
Danish Academy of Music was started by private efforts 
at the end of the nineteenth century and attained official 
status in 1902, and four other private academies of music 
were founded in 1927, 1928, 1930 and 1945. The Royal 
School of Librarianship was established in 1918, the 
schools for social workers in 1937 and 1957, the Institute 
of Occupational Therapeutists in 1935, the School of 
Interior Design in 1934, and the Danish College of Graphic 
Art in 1943. 

The training of teachers started in the middle of the 
eighteenth century and the first State college was founded 
in 1791; in 1893 the first training college for teachers 
of lower primary classes was founded, and in 1895 Den- 
mark’s Teacher Training College was created for the 
further training of teachers. Other specialist teacher 
training institutions have also been founded during the 
last decades. 


Legislation 


The legislative arrangements for the University of Copen- 
hagen are based partly on a law of 7 May 1788, and partly 
on a Decree of 5 October 1936, whereas legislation for the 
University of Aarhus was laid down in the Act of 7 March 
1952. The rules governing examinations are laid down 
by decrees. 

Legislative arrangements for other institutions of higher 
education are based either on acts or decrees. Thus the 
rules governing the Technical University of Denmark 
are based on a Decree of 29 October 1953, and those for 
the Royal Danish School of Pharmacy on a Decree of 
2 June 1956. The legislative basis for the Royal Dental 
College at Copenhagen rests on a Decree of 18 April 1955, 
and that for the Dental College at Aarhus on a Decree 
of 19 May 1958. The rules governing the Royal Veterinary 
and Agricultural College are based on the Act of 7 June 
1958; those for the commercial high schools on the Act 
of 14 June 1951, and for the Royal Danish Academy of 
Music on the Act of 9 June 1948. The Royal Danish 
Academy of Fine Arts was issued with a special charter 
on 20 April 1959. 

The most important provisions governing other kinds 
of higher education are the Act of 7 June 1958, on technical 
schools and technological institutions, two Acts of the 
same date on nautical examinations and examinations 
for marine engineers, an Order of 19 January 1949 on the 
examinations for chartered accountants, and an Order 
of 31 January 1952 on the examinations for professional 
translators. 

An Act of 11 June 1954 covers training colleges, Den- 
mark’s Teacher Training College, and training colleges 
for teachers of lower primary classes, whereas the Act 
of 4 June 1959, on schools of domestic science, etc., deals 
with, inter alia, training colleges for teachers of domestic 
science. An Order of 12 June 1961 applies to training 
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colleges for nursery school teachers, and an Order of 
25 September 1953 deals with training colleges for 
recreation centre teachers. 

The Juvenile Education Fund to provide assistance to 
students was authorized legally by the Act of 6 June 1961. 


Policy and administration 


Higher education comes directly under the central admi- 
nistration. The universities, institutes of higher education, 
teacher training colleges, commercial high schools, techni- 
cal institutes of engineering and vocational schools for 
marine engineers and specialized machine technicians come 
under the Ministry of Education. The academies of music, 
the Royal Danish Academy of Fine Arts, and the Royal 
Danish School of Librarianship come directly under 
the Ministry of Culture, and the Royal Veterinary and 
Agricultural College under the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The training of hospital nurses, midwives, physiotherapists, 
and occupational therapeutists comes under the Ministry 
of the Interior, whereas the schools of navigation are 
placed under the Shipping Department of the Ministry 
of Commerce, Industry and Shipping. 

The Training College Council, consisting of training 
college rectors and teachers, acts as an advisory body 
to the Minister of Education in matters of teacher training. 

At the University of Copenhagen the rector and the 
pro-rector are elected by the Staff Assembly for two-year 
periods. The rector is assisted by the Konsistorium which 
consists of fifteen members, elected by the Staff Assembly, 
and the deans of the five faculties. The University of 
Aarhus is controlled by a university board. 

The institutes of higher education are all administered 
by a rector appointed for a five-year term on the recom- 
mendation of the staff assembly. At the Technical Uni- 
versity of Denmark the rector is assisted by a faculty 
board consisting of the heads of the faculty committees. 
At the Royal Veterinary and Agricultural College the 
principal is assisted by the teaching committee and the 
faculty board, and, at the Royal Danish Academy of 
Fine Arts, by the deans of the three schools. The daily 
administration of institutes of higher education is in the 
hands of the treasurer, the inspector, or the secretary. 

Teacher training colleges are normally administered 
by rectors or principals, often assisted by a board in the 
ease of schools which are independent institutions or 
owned by trade organizations or associations. 


Finance 


By far the greater part of higher education is financed 
by the State. Many institutions are State controlled and 
financed, and very large grants-in-aid are made to private 
institutions of higher education. The funds for the running 
of State institutions and for grants-in-aid to private 
institutions are provided for in the national budget. 
Budget requirements presented by State institutions are 
dealt with by the appropriate department and the Ministry 
of Finance before they are introduced into the Danish 
Folketing, and grants-in-aid to the other institutions of 
higher education are calculated according to the provisions 
of special acts authorizing such subsidies. 


The total State expenditure on higher education in 
1960/61 was 213 million Danish kroner, three-quarters 
of which was spent on State institutions of higher education. 
Fifty-four million Danish kroner were invested in buildings 
and equipment; 36 million were spent on State buil- 
dings, and of the remainder, 12 million were allocated 
by the State to private institutions as grants or loans 
in perpetuity with a low rate of interest. Of the national 
gross product 0.6 per cent was spent on higher 
education. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The two universities of Copenhagen and Aarhus each 
have five faculties, most of which are further sub-divided 
into separate sections which follow different programmes 
of study leading to different named awards. Thus the 
Faculty of Arts in Copenhagen offers, in addition to the 
more usual subjects, a special five-year degree course in 
psychology, and its Faculty of Law and Economics offers 
degree courses in law, economics, statistics, sociology 
and actuarial science. In each university the subjects 
taught in the Faculty of Science are divided into a mathe- 
matics-physies group and a biology-geography group. 


Admission of students. The following examinations qualify 
for study at both universities: the Danish secondary 
school leaving examination (the studentereksamen), the 
final examination of the Technical University of Denmark, 
the final examination of the Royal Danish School of 
Pharmacy, the final examination of the Danish Defence 
Staff College, and certain foreign matriculation exami- 
nations. The Danish Teacher’s Certificate examination 
with additional tests in two languages entitles the holder 
to study psychology at the University of Copenhagen. 
Certain university departments require that students 
reach a required level in Latin, mathematics, physics or 
chemistry before being enrolled. Admission to the univer- 
sities is not restricted but, owing to lack of space, foreign 
students are not admitted to the medical faculties. 


Range of studies. The universities at Copenhagen and 
Aarhus provide degree courses in theology, arts, psycho- 
logy, philosophy, medicine, law, economics, statistics, 
sociology, political science, and science. The courses leading 
to a first degree vary in length from five to eight years. 
All faculties offer at least one course of postgraduate 
study, and some offer two. The Faculty of Theology, for 
instance, awards three degrees, the cand. theol., the lic. 
theol., and a doctorate in theology. 

Students in the Faculty of Arts (at Aarhus, humanities) 
may prepare for either the skoleembedeksomen or the 
magisterkonferens. The first examination leads to the 
degree of cand. mag., and the second, mag. art. Both study 
courses usually last for seven or eight years. The chief 
purpose of the skoleembedeksomen is to qualify the graduate 
for a teaching career in secondary schools, and this degree 
course is taken with a major subject and a minor. The 
magisterkonferens is taken in one subject only, and is 
chiefly intended for those who plan to take up independent 
research work. 


DENMARK 


All faculties provide postgraduate courses leading to 
the doctoral degree. 


Requirements for certain awards. Candidates for the mag. 
art. degree in English must satisfy the practical and 
theoretical language requirements. They must have a 
good command of the English language, both written 
and spoken, have a thorough theoretical knowledge of 
the history of the language, grammar, phonetics and of 
general philological method. The relation of the English 
language to the other Germanic languages as well 
as the common history of the Indo-European languages 
should also be known. 

In support of the above requirements the following 
texts must be studied: fifty pages of classical Latin (at 
least one-half being poetry), some Gothic, five hundred 
lines of Old Saxon or Old High German verse, or sixty 
pages of Old Norse, of which at least fifteen pages should 
be chosen from an Eddaic poem. 

Candidates must also have a thorough and extensive 
knowledge of the history of English literature. They 
must be conversant with modern English history (i.e., 
from about 1580) and have an elementary knowledge 
of the geography of the United Kingdom. They must 
also study and present a group of from three to five 
closely connected works of an historical, sociological or 
philosophical nature. Candidates must also read and present 
literary works varying from Old and Middle to Modern 
English prose and poetry, including American literature. 
Finally, candidates must specialize in one of the fields of 
the relevant literature. The special subject may be either 
of a markedly literary or a markedly linguistic nature, 
or a combination of both. Proof of active participation 
for at least two semesters in the seminars of a university 
may replace an examination. 

The science degree course in mathematics-physics is 
divided into two parts; the first part normally covers 
three years of study and the second part two years. 
The subjects shown in the table on the next page are 
taught during the first three years. 

Students have to sit for oral and written examinations 
in all the subjects shown, except for ‘physics I’ which 
is limited to a written examination. 

The second part is devoted to the major subject of 
physics when basic, introductory, and special courses are 
taken (the latter course varies from year to year). For the 
basic courses the following subjects are covered: analytic 
and statistic mechanics, the theory of relativity, quantum 
mechanics A, and quantum mechanics B. The introductory 
courses comprise nuclear physics, the physics of solids, 
and experimental nuclear physics; in addition, there 
are seminars on optics and spectroscopy, electronics, 
and nuclear physics, while bi-weekly discussion classes 
supplement the lectures. 

The examination for the law degree boe jur.) is taken 
in two parts. The first, which is limited to an oral exami- 
nation, is taken after two years' study, and the second 
part, three to three-and-a-half years later. 

During the first two years students take the outlines 
of private law with an introduction to the study of law, 
constitutional law, administrative law, the outlines of 
public international law, and the outlines of economics. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR FIRST PART OF SCIENCE DEGREE— 
MATHEMATICS/PHYSICS 


Number of weekly periods 


Subject 


Ist year 2nd year —Srd_year 


Mathematics I 
Lectures. . . + 
Seminars. . + 

Mathematics IL 
Lectures . . . + = 
Seminars. . 

Mathematics ILE 
Lectures. . + + — — 3 
Seminars. . . + = — 3 

Physics I 

ctures 
Seminars . 

Physics IL 
cture . ... 
Seminars. . . 
Laboratory classes . 

Physics III 
Lectures . . . 
Seminars. . . 
Laboratory classes 

Chemistry: 

Lectures. . « - 2 

Astronomy 
Lectures. . . + = = 3 
Seminars. . . . = — 2 


e 


1] 
| 


| 
| 


Meth 13 m = 


1, During second semester only. 


The examination is oral with one test in some subjects 
and two tests in others. 

The subjects for the second part include law of capacity, 
law of domestic relations, law of inheritance and wills, 
the outlines of private international law, law of property, 
criminal law, law of criminal and civil procedure, and the 
legal history of general jurisprudence. In addition, the 
student must pass tests in two of the following subjects: 
tax laws, company laws, criminology, insurance laws, 
maritime laws, land laws, building laws, social laws, labour 
laws, copyright laws, aviation laws, patent right laws, ete. 
Instruction amounts to a maximum of thirty hours per 
course, and a test is held immediately afterwards. The 
marks awarded are added to the final examination marks. 
Alternatively, the student may prepare an original paper 
on a specific subject. Students may also attend courses in 
book-keeping and accountancy. Instruction is given in the 
form of lectures, classes, papers, analysis of actual lawsuits, 
and coaching. All major subjects are normally lectured on 
every semester. Generally, a student is expected to attend 
fifteen to twenty weekly periods. The final examinations 
are both oral and written. 

The examination for the degree in medicine (cand. 
med.) is taken in two parts, the first normally after three 
years of study and the second four years later. Between 
the two parts the student does practical hospital work. 
The following table shows the requirements for the first 
part of the medical course. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR FIRST PART OF DEGREE IN MEDICINE 


Number of weekly periods (by semester)! 


Subject 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 


Elementary anatomy. . 
Chemistry exercises 
Physics exercises . . . - 
Human genetics and medical 
statistics . . . + + 
Lectures on human genetics . 
Lectures on chemistry . . 
Lectures on physics . . 
Laboratory classes in 
chemistry . . . . - 
Laboratory classes in physics 
Lectures on DPI AY siu 
Laboratory classes in bio- 
chemistry (compulsory) 
Tutorials on biochemistry . 
Physiology exercises . . . 
Histology . . . + + 
Discussions on anatomy . 
Lectures on anatomy . . 
Lectures on biochemistry —. 
Lectures on physiology 
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1. During the sixth semester—practical hospital work, 


Instruction is given in the form of lectures, classes, 
practical work, clinical training, demonstrations, and 
discussion groups and examinations in the above subjects 
are practical, oral and written. 

The second part of the course comprises the subjects 
shown in the following table. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SECOND PART OF DEGREE IN MEDICINE 
SS eS 
Number of weekly periods (by semester) 


Subject 
lst 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 


Internal medicine? , . . 
Sugerys?. . . . 
General pathology’. 
Pharmacology D 


So 


Hygieneh?. . . . . . 
Obstetrics and gynaecology! . 
Pathological anatomy! E 
Paediatric! . . . . 
Forensic medicine! . . 
RERUM d 
Heredity patho! (d 9 
Dermato-venereology? 
Epidemic diseases. . . . 
Physiotherapy . . . - 
Neurology. . . > + + => 
Ophthalmology? . . ‘ 
зрә TE . 
torhinolaryngolo, Nc = 
Psychiatry. n DEDE 
Radiology. . . . . + = 
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1. Subjects awarded marks at examinations. 
2. Term papers on these subjects awarded marks. 
3, Subjects with a final clinical test or paper. 


After completing the first part and before sitting for 
the examination of the second part, the student must 
fulfil the following additional requirements: practical work 


for six months at a hospital selected by the faculty (a 
propaedeutic clinical course at a medical ward and a 
propaedeutie clinical course at a surgical ward); clinical 
instruction in medicine, surgery, and paediatrics; courses 
in bacteriology, blood transfusion, paediatrics, dermato- 
venereology, neurology, radiology, and epidemiology; and 
finally, three months of medical practice, three months 
of surgical practice, one month of psychiatric practice 
and one month of obstetrics and gynaecology. 

Tests, clinical, written or oral, are given in certain 
subjects before the final examination, The examination 
itself consists of papers in hygiene, medicine, and surgery; 
oral tests in general pathology, pathological anatomy, 
pharmacology, medicine, surgery, forensic medicine, obste- 
trics and gynaecology, and practical tests in clinical 
medicine, clinical surgery, and clinical paediatrics. 


Extra-mural courses. The Danish universities have no 
correspondence courses. Students may, however, present 
themselves for examination after private study. 


Research 


Research and instruction are closely related at the univer- 
sities, and all permanent academic staff conduct research 
along with their teaching duties. Such major research 
work as is not covered by permanent annual grants is 
supported by the Danish State Research Foundation, 
the Danish Government Fund for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and private funds. 


Staff 


Teaching posts may be either full- or part-time. Full- 
time academic staff include professors, heads of institutes, 
lecturers, heads of clinics, laboratory workers, amanuenses, 
assistant scholars and scientists, Part-time teaching staff 
include professors at clinical units (usually chief physicians 
or surgeons at the hospitals in the university cities), 
lecturers who act either as assistants to professors, or 
who lecture and examine independently within a limited 
field, university assistants, dud аталу coaches. 

Vacant Chairs are normally advertised publicly, but in 
special cases a post may be filled by nomination without 
advertising. Emphasis is placed on the scholarly qualifi- 
cations and teaching ability of the applicants who usually 
are required to hold a doctoral degree. Other principal 
posts are also advertised. roe,“ e posts are generally 
filled by graduates who have shown special talent for 
research, 

University teachers may obtain leave with pay in 
order to study abroad, participate in conferences, etc., 
and may get leave without pay to accept posts outside 
the university. 

The associations of Danish professors and lecturers 
negotiate with the Danish Government on behalf of the 
permanent staff of the universities and institutes of higher 
education, The Association of Junior Doctors in Denmark, 
the Association of Danish Masters of Arts or Science, 
and the Institution of Danish Civil Engineers negotiate 
on behalf of contractually employed teachers. The Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Scholarly and Scientific 
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Research ensures that scholars and scientists obtain 
reasonable fees for publications, special lectures, ete. 

University teachers may accept paid work outside the 
universities. They are ve дз. to undertake research 
and may freely publish their results no matter whether 
it is part of thelr university work or done on a private 
basis. 

Professors receive a fixed annual salary of 40,000 Danish 
kroner increasing to 42,500; allowances bring this up to 
approximately 69,000. Heads of institutes, lecturers, etc., 
receive a fixed salary of 32,000 Danish kroner per annum 
increasing to 37,000; with allowances their income totals 
approximately 40,000. Amanuenses and assistants may 
either be permanent staff members or employed on the 
basis of agreements between the Government and pro- 
fessional organizations. As members of the permanent 
staff they receive a salary of 18,500 Danish kroner in- 
creasing to 33,000 per year; inclusive of all extra allow- 
ances their annual pay is around 38,000. Lecturers are 
paid an annual et ae of about 3,400 Danish kroner 
for up to two weekly periods of instruction, about 6,000 
a year for two to three weekly periods, and about 8,000 
for three weekly periods or more. University assistants 
and others are paid according to the number of weekly 
periods they teach, and the salaries vary according to 
the nature of their work, University coaches are paid 
according to the number of classes they coach. Part-time 

rofessors at clinical units receive a fee of 10,000 Danish 
roner. Permanent staff members are entitled to a pension, 
and the retiring age is 70 years. 


Student life and welfare 


The annual living expenses of a student are not less than 
5,000 Danish kroner. Instruction is free, but the student 
must buy his own books. 

Students approved by the University Scholarship Com- 
mittee receive scholarships from the Education Fund 
ranging from 4,300 to 6,000 Danish kroner per year, or 
loans of up to 2,500 Danish kroner a year. Normally, 
loans are granted for short-term studies or for the last 
part of prolonged studies. The Education Fund has an 
annual budget of 69 million Danish kroner, There are 
also a great many private scholarships and other facilities 
offered by the Ronmunitete (established in 1569) at the 
University of Copenhagen for the benefit of students. 

In 1911 the Students’ Representative Council was 
established to safeguard the interests of the students. 
It gives information about courses, participates in the 
distribution of scholarships, grants, and loans, obtains 
discounts, and helps to manage the students’ hostels. 
Each faculty has a students’ council, which may propose, 
inter alia, amendments to syllabuses. The Danish Students’ 
Athletic Union comprises a number of associations. Copen- 
hagen and Aarhus each have a students’ association 
which arranges lectures, discussions, and social activities, 
and there are also many students’ clubs of a professional, 
political, religious or cultural nature. 

There are a great many students’ hostels, some of which 
have flats for married couples. The demand for accommo- 
dation is, however, far from being satisfied, and most 
students who live away from home board in private 
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lodgings. The Hostel Association, a new private foundation, 
has very extensive building plans. 

Students are included in the national public health 
insurance system. Guidance is available to freshmen at 
the beginning of the autumn semester, and a permanent 
office is ready to advise students all the year round. 

The International Students’ Committee in Denmark 
(DIS) helps foreign students to plan their study courses, 
etc. Normally, free accommodation at hostels is reserved 
for Danish citizens, but the DIS has plans to build an 
international students’ hostel. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


These institutions have to be grouped under two headings: 
(a) colleges and academies, which are institutions outside 
of the universities but which offer courses normally found 
within the universities in other countries, and (b) insti- 
tutions for higher professional training operating at a 
lower level. 


Colleges and academies. The usual qualification for entrance 
to a college or academy is the studentereksamen or secondary 
school leaving examination, with certain conditions con- 
cerning the stream followed in the secondary school; 
additional tests are sometimes required in order to follow 
certain courses. 

Some other Danish examinations also entitle successful 
candidates to be matriculated. Instruction is given in 
the form of lectures, classes, discussions and laboratory 
work. Students are not required to attend all classes 
but certain laboratory classes are compulsory in some 
institutions, and all classes in the Engineering Academy, 
for example, are compulsory. The academic year is gene- 
rally the same as in the universities and is divided into 
two semesters. Examinations are usually both written 
and oral, and are supervised by outside examiners. 

The Technical University of Denmark which falls into 
this category, has faculties of chemical engineering, mecha- 
nical engineering (with a sub-faculty of naval archi- 
tecture), civil engineering, and electrical engineering. A 
limited number of students is admitted each year on the 
basis of the results of an entrance examination. 

The master’s degree in science, the holder of which 
is styled cand. polyt. can be taken at any one of the 
above four faculties; the course takes from four to five- 
and-a-half years. A technical degree course has been 
introduced for advanced study of special subjects, and 
students may also work for a doctorate. 

The Engineering Academy of Denmark is an institution 
affiliated to the Technical University of Denmark, and 
is controlled by a board, the chairman of which is the 
Rector of the Technical University. It has the same 
four departments as the Technical University, all of 
which (at a higher level than for the master’s degree 
course) are concerned with practical applications of 
engineering science. There are twenty-five students in 
each class, and attendance is compulsory. 

As an example of the requirements for awards in this 
field, the following table shows the subjects and the 
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number of weekly periods required for a degree in electrical 
power engineering: 


COURSE FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING DEGREE 


Number of weekly periods (by semester)! 


Subject 
Ist 2nd 4th 5th 6th 7th 


Mathematics and analytic 
geometry . . . . 
Delineation and drawing . 
Delineation and drawing, 
practicalwork . . . 
Physies.- 0:595 00e ble wits 
Statics and the study of mate- 
rial strengths . . . . 
General electrotechnics 
Instructive electrotechnics 
Mechanical technology . . 
Chemistry, metallurgy, and 
electrical materials . D 


a 


a 
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11 
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Mechanical engineering == 
Electric plants . . . . = 
Electrical machinery. . . — 
Electrical plants and electrical 
machinery, practical work — 
Electrotechnices . . . . 4 
Electrotechnics, practi 
ЖОНЕ 25d Ена 
Economics and bookkeeping . 
Organization of economic 
planning . . . > > Т 
Electronics, practical work . - — 
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1. On the job training during the third semester. 


The Royal Veterinary and Agricultural College has 
departments of veterinary science, agriculture, surveying, 
horticulture, forestry and dairy farming, and degree 
courses are available in all of them. Students may pursue 
their studies to the doctorate level in veterinary science 
and agriculture. 

Admission to the Royal Danish School of Pharmacy 
is restricted and each year the Ministry of the Interior 
determines the number of students to be accepted, ad- 
mission being based on the results of an entrance exami- 
nation. The course for the degree in pharmacy lasts 
five years and is divided into two parts. The first part 
ends in the Pharmaceutical Assistant’s examination, and 
the second part consists of the preliminary examination 
and the final examination. The Pharmaceutical Assistant’s 
examination is taken after two years of practical training 
at a pharmacy approved by the school, and qualifies 
for the three-year theoretical course (the second part) 
at the school itself. ] 

The Dental College, Copenhagen, and the Dental College, 
Aarhus have identical curricula; the degree course (cand. 
odont.) in dentistry lasts for five years and is divided 
into two parts. Graduates in dentistry may acquire the 
degree of lic. odont. after advanced study in the field of 
one of the main subjects of the syllabus, and a doctorate 
may be conferred on the basis of a major original thesis. 

The Royal Danish Academy of Fine Arts is a State 
institution of higher education, and is divided into three 
schools, the School of Architecture, the School of Painting, 
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and the School of Sculpture. Admission to the School 
of Architecture is restricted, and students with the 
necessary qualifications are selected on the basis of a 
one-month entrance course. Applicants for admission to 
the schools of painting and sculpture need no previous 
examination, but must submit examples of their work. 
The normal architectural course lasts five years, but 
two-year courses are held in garden planning d landscape 
gardening, industrial design, furniture designing, industrial 
art reproduction, etc. The studies at the schools of painting 
and sculpture take five years, and are not concluded by 
any examination. 

Schools of music at the higher education level include 
the Royal Danish Academy of Music in Copenhagen, 
the Jutland Academy of Music at Aarhus, the Funen 
Academy of Music at Odense, the North Jutland Academy 
of Music at Aalborg, and the West Jutland Academy of 
Music at Esbjerg. The Royal Danish Academy of Music 
is a State institution; the other academies of music are 
private foundations receiving State grants. The Royal 
Academy has a preparatory school, a main school with 
a soloist class, and courses for conductors, precentors, 
and teachers of music, and also undertakes the instru- 
mental instruction of music students at the University 
of Copenhagen. No definite previous period of schooling 
is required, but general musical skills and aptitudes are 
necessary, and special requirements apply to the major 
subject chosen by the student, Students admitted must 
be not younger than 16 and not older than 30 years. 
The main course spreads over four years and finishes 
with the leaving examination, the more comprehensive 
diploma examination, or the organist examination. It 
may be extended by a soloist class of one year’s duration. 
The two-year course for conductors is open to students 
who have completed the third year of the main school. 
The courses for teachers of music and precentors are both 
two-year courses, but prior attendance at the four-year 
main school is not necessary. The fees paid at the private 
academies are 200 Danish kroner per year. 

Commercial high schools are private schools receiving 
State grants. The School of Economics and Business 
Administration in Copenhagen and the Commercial High 
School at Aarhus offer the following courses of study: 
general business administration and economics, business 
administration and economics on a special subject, and 
commercial correspondence in a ven language. The 
commercial high schools at Soenderborg and Aalborg 
and the Tietgen School at Odense offer courses of study 
in accountancy, sales organization and advertising, and 
commercial correspondence in one or three languages. 
The commercial high schools at Svendborg and Kolding 
award a diploma in accountancy. The general business 
administration and economics course which concludes 
with the leaving examination (HA) of the commercial 
high schools, lasts for three years and the candidate 
must have worked as a trainee for at least two months. 
The course for the business administration and economics 
diploma on a special subject (HD) normally takes four 
years. Instruction is given in the evening only as students 
are expected to have full-time jobs in commercial organi- 
zations. A graduate in general business administration 
and economics who also takes a diploma in one of the 


special subjects is styled cand. merc. A graduate with a 
cand. merc. degree may on the basis of advanced study 
acquire the title of lic. merc. 


Institutions for higher professional training. Students who 
have received theoretical ‘and practical training during 
their apprenticeship may train as engineers at technical 
institutions. Five courses are offered: mechanical engineer- 
ing in Copenhagen and Odense, electrical engineering in 
Copenhagen and Aarhus, civil engineering at Horsens, 
naval architecture at Elsinore, and architectural engineer- 
ing in Copenhagen, Odense, Aalborg and Aarhus. 

Та order to be admitted to a technical institution of 
engineering applicants must have passed the school leav- 
ing examination of a Danish realskole or its equivalent 
and have been awarded a certificate following a three- 
year apprenticeship period of practical and theoretical 
iraining. The course covers three years. The first part 
of the examination is passed after one year of study and 
the second part is taken two years later. Graduates of 
these technical institutions may, on passing an additional 
examination in natural history, be admitted to the Tech- 
nical University of Denmark to study for the master's 
degree. 

The school year coincides with that of other institutes 
of higher education. Instruction is given in the form of 
classes and attendance is compulsory, and examinations 
are both oral and written. 

Teachers at these institutions are paid a salary similar 
to that of upper secondary school teachers, 

Librarians are trained partly at public libraries and 
partly at the Royal School of Librarianship in Copenhagen. 
After six months' work in a public library the student 
attends the preliminary course of the Royal School of 
Librarianship for six months. He then spends another 
two years at a public library, followed by a final year at 
the Royal School of Librarianship. Courses at the school 
are free and end with a leaving examination. 

The Schools of Social Science at Copenhagen and Aarhus 
admit students between the ages of 22 and 28 for training 
as social workers. No definite previous training is required, 
but it is presupposed that students have had some ex- 
perience in office work, and most of them have passed 
either the secondary school leaving examination or the 
school leaving examination of a realskole. The trainin, 
period is three years; half is spent on practical soci 
work at public or private institutions, and the other half 
at one of the schools. Courses at the school are free. 

Nurses are trained at a number of hospitals. This 
training comprises a five-month preliminary course and 
three years of practice and theory. Student nurses must 
have dein gea their eighteenth year and have received 
one year's training in domestic work in order to be ad- 
mitted to a nursing school. Continuation courses for nurses 
are held at the Institute for Hospital and Visiting Nurses 
at the University of Aarhus. 

Midwives are trained at the National Hospital in Copen- 
hagen. No definite admission requirements exist and the 
course takes three years. Fees are only paid for the first 
year and amount to 450 Danish kroner; second- and 
third-year trainees receive an allowance. 

Occupational therapeutists are trained at a private 
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State-aided school in Copenhagen and at the Institute 
for Assistant Therapeutists at the University of Aarhus. 
Pupils are admitted between the ages of 20 and 32 years. 
Candidates must have passed the school leaving exami- 
nation of a realskole, must have had practical experience 
in nursing homes or similar institutions; and be able to 
render first-aid; they should also know how to type. 
The training period is three years and after passing the 
final examination, occupational therapeutists are licensed 
by the Danish Medical Association. The training costs 
about 3,400 Danish kroner. 

The School of Interior Design is a private foundation 
which receives State grants. Students must be 18 years 
old and have passed the school leaving examination of 
a realskole or possess equivalent qualifications. The train- 
ing takes three years and the course costs about 4,000 
Danish kroner. 

Physiotherapists are trained at the privately owned 
Teilmann School, the Seventh Day Adventists’ school, 
and the State-subsidized Institute for Assistant Thera- 
peutists at the University of Aarhus. Candidates must 
have passed at least the school leaving examination of 
a realskole. The curriculum has been fixed by the Danish 
Medical Association but the length of the course varies 
from school to school. The cost of the study ranges from 
2,000 to about 5,000 Danish kroner at the three schools. 

Courses at the Danish College of Graphic Art are divided 
into two streams, a general stream and a special stream 
for graphic design. Both courses of study take twenty 
months, and tuition and examination fees amount to 
2,500 Danish kroner. 

The School of Arts and Crafts has four-year courses 
in its departments of ceramics, advertising design, fashion 
design and needlework, a two-year course at the gold- 
smiths' college, and a three-year course at the furniture 
design college. The entrance requirement for the two 
colleges is a certificate of apprenticeship training, whereas 
admission to the four departments is conditional on a 
preparatory technical examination or a special entrance 
examination. Instruction is free. 

The School of Drawing and Applied Art has schools 
for advertising, fashion and for training technical assistants. 
The courses in advertising and fashion last four years, 
while the training of technical assistants takes two. 
Instruction is also free. 

The Technological Institute of Laboratory Workers has 
a department for hospital laboratory workers and a 
department for industrial laboratory workers. The ad- 
mission requirement is the school leaving certificate of 
a realskole and students must be at least 18 years old. 
No fees are charged. 

The course of study for the chartered accountants’ 
examination spreads over eight to ten years and is 
arranged in such a way that the student conducts his 
studies coneurrently with his employment with a chartered 
accountant. Nine-tenths of the students will, at an earlier 
stage, have passed the diploma examination in account- 
ancy (HD) of the Copenhagen School of Economics 
and Business Administration, and the rest of the students 
will have passed the examination of a realskole or a higher 
examination combined with practical training. The exami- 
nation has two parts, theoretical and practical. Graduates 
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with the diploma in accountancy or graduates with a 
degree in law or economies may be exempted from 
certain subjects in the theoretical part of the examination. 
Instruction is given at the Copenhagen School of Economics 
and Business Administration or at the commercial high 
schools at Aarhus and Odense. Practical instruction is 
also given at courses organized by the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants. The examination is conducted by a 
commission of chartered accountants appointed by the 
commercial schools. 

Translators are trained at the Copenhagen School of 
Economics and Business Administration, at the Copen- 
hagen School for Translators (the Danish Commercial 
College), or by private translators. The examination is 
conducted by a commission appointed by the Ministry 
of Commerce, Industry and Shipping. One year after 
the final examination, the graduate may present himself 
for an examination as a translator specializing in a 
particular field. 

Marine engineers and specialized machine technicians 
are trained in schools in Copenhagen and ten provincial 
towns. Admission to these schools is conditional on a 
certificate of apprenticeship training as an engine fitter, 
and applicants must also produce a certificate from an 
approved workshop to the effect that they have worked 
there for at least one year. The training of specialized 
machine technicians takes six months, and the marine 
engineer’s course lasts for eighteen months. If the student 
has not already passed the realskole examination he has 
to follow a preparatory course before commencing his 
studies proper. Once the marine engineer’s examination 
has been passed, students may read for the extended 
marine engineer’s examination which takes one more 
year. Instruction is free. 

There are schools of navigation in Copenhagen and 
three provincial towns. Students must have spent a mini- 
mum of four years at sea from the age of 15. The training 
as a mate takes eighteen months, and after this exami- 
nation students may read for the master’s certificate 
examination which takes another six months. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The training of primary school teachers (Ist to 7th 
classes, and teachers of the 8th and 9th classes, and the 
realskole) takes place at twenty-nine training colleges 
(ten State and nineteen private State-subsidized insti- 
tutions). Three of the colleges give instruction in the 
evening for students who are already working during the 
day but who want to change their profession. 

Admission is conditional on the college finding the 
student fit for the profession of teaching. He must either 
be 19 years old and have passed the secondary school 
leaving examination, or be 18 years old and have passed 
an entrance examination in Danish, arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, religious knowledge, history, geography, natural 
history, physics, English or German, and music. 

The study period for students who have passed the 
secondary school leaving examination is three years 
whereas it is four years for other students; for evening 
students it is five years. The student specializes in one 


or two subjects (liniefag) in which he receives advanced 
instruction and carries out independent research, 

The school year coincides with that of the primary 
school and lasts from the middle of August to the end of 
June. Attendance is compulsory and instruction is given 
in the form of classes, study circles and discussions, as 
well as practice teaching at a primary school attached 
to the training college, The student must also teach at an 
ordinary school for at least three months. 

Oral and/or written examinations are held in Danish, 
arithmetic, mathematics, natural history, geography, 
physics, English and German, and French. In the rest 
of the subjects a mark for general proficiency or an opinion 
on the knowledge and s of the students is given. 

The subjects studied at the teacher training colleges 
are shown in the following table. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A COURSE 
AT A TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGE 


Number of weekly periods 
uoo ‘Three-year Four-year 
course! course 
Teaching theory and practice . . . 10 12 
Pedagogy and psychology 9 10 
Danish“) cm OY 1 41 
Arithmetic „ә, э э» ме 5 5 
Religious knowledge . . . . 10 10 
History and civics : 3 10 
Natural history |... . . + + + 6 8 
Geography andgeology. . . >» - 4 5 
Physics (for trainees fon the modern 
languages stream). . . «© s + 5 5 
Drawing and light woodwork 6 6 
Caligraphy i-e 1 2 
Мане „уу ч A 8 8 
Gymnastics ^ 10 13 
Needlework . . . s + o 8 8 
Languages (for trainees from the 
: запо ашу if ) ЕК ES # 
pecial subjects (linia, 8 
Optional subjects. Hd 4 4 


a_r 


1. Three-year course for trainees who possess the secondary school 
leaving certificate. 


The number of weekly periods must not exceed thirty- 
six, but the training colleges are free to reduce their 
number provided they complete the syllabus. The followin: 
special subjects (liniefag) may be chosen: Danish wit 
knowledge of literature, Swedish and Norwegian, and 
general language instruction; religious knowledge; history; 
physics with chemistry and astronomy; mathematics 
(this subject may be combined with physics); English; 
German; French; biology with zoology and botany; 
geography with geology; woodwork; domestic science with 
domestic chemistry; nutrition; and teaching practice. 

The special courses may comprise one or two subjects. 
If domestic science or woodwork or—at the four-year 
course—a foreign language is chosen, no other subject 
can be taken however. 

No examinations are held in religious knowledge, history, 
woodwork, and domestic science. In the case of the first 
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and second subjects an opinion is expressed on the student’s 
performance, and in the case of the third and fourth 
subjects a mark is given for general proficiency. A special 
law, however, does allow for certain variations in the 
above schemes. 


Staff. Every training college is controlled by a rector, 
and the teachers are known as training college lecturers 
(distinction is made in Danish between lektorer and 
adjunkter). These teachers have passed an examination 
either at a university or a training college. College posts 
are filled by advertising, and salaries similar to those at 
jx secondary schools are paid. The compulsory number 
of weekly periods for a teacher is twenty-one. Teachers 
at State training colleges are civil servants, but may also 
be employed on a contractual basis. Teachers at private 
training colleges are employed on a basis similar to that 
of civil servants. 


Student life and welfare. Students at training colleges 
are organized in the National Council of Training College 
Students. The instruction given at State training colleges 
is free whereas private training colleges charge 600 Danish 
kroner a year. Like other students, those at training 
colleges may obtain grants from the Education Fund. 
Denmark's Teachers’ High School is the State institution 
for the further training of primary school teachers. Ad- 
vanced physical instruction, however, is given at the Royal 
School of Physical Education, and advanced instruction 
in woodwork and metal work is given at the Danish School 
for Teachers of Woodwork or the Askov School for Teachers 
of Woodwork. Courses at the Teachers’ High School do not 
qualify for higher posts. The purpose of the various courses 
is, first and foremost, to improve the teachers’ suitability 
for the tasks set them according to the Primary School 
Act, and to keep them abreast of modern teaching methods. 
The length of the courses varies from two weeks to one 
ear. Teachers who want to attend a course at the Teachers" 
igh School are granted leave, and the salary of the 
replacement is paid by the State. In 1961/62 about 
450 teachers attended the one-year courses, and about 
800 teachers attended various shorter courses. A hostel 
is attached to the school. The academic staff are either 
professors or heads of departments, who are paid salaries 
similar to university teachers, or part-time lecturers. 


OTHER TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGES 


Teachers of young children, who take only the four or 
five lowest classes of the primary school, are trained at 
one State training college and two private ones. Admission 
is conditional on the suitability of the candidate for the 
teaching profession and the passing of an entrance test. 
If the candidate has passed the leaving examination of a 
realskole or the secondary school leaving examination, this 
entrance test is limited to the subjects of Danish, arithmetic 
and singing. 

The course lasts two and a half years and includes 
practice teaching. There is no examination, but the student 
is awarded a certificate giving an estimate of his suitability 
for teaching and marks for general proficiency in the 
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various subjects. In-service training of teachers of lower 
primary classes takes place at Denmark’s Teacher Training 
College. 

Nursery school teachers are trained in two private 
State-subsidized colleges. Students must be 20 years old, 
have done domestic work for six months, and have worked 
for six months in a nursery school. If the students have 
not passed the realskole examination or a higher exami- 
nation, a five-month stay at a folkehøjskoler is compulsory. 
The training lasts two years and consists of nursery school 
teaching methods and theoretical instruction. The training 
is concluded by State-controlled tests in psychology and 
pedagogy, nursery school methods and social subjects. 
The cost of the course is approximately 1,400 Danish kroner. 

The training of teachers for recreation centres and 
similar institutions is given in three private State-subsi- 
dized training colleges. Admission requirements are the 
same as for nursery school teachers. The training lasts 
two years and includes both practical and theoretical work. 
The cost of the course amounts to about 1,200 Danish kroner. 

Teachers of domestic science are trained at two private 
State-aided training colleges. The students must be 20 years 
old, have attended a five-month course at a school of 
domestic science, and have had a year’s practical training 
outside their homes, An entrance examination must be 
passed if the applicant has not passed the realskole exami- 
nation or another higher examination. The training lasts 
three years and includes theoretical subjects such as 
chemistry, nutrition, domestic science, and hygiene, as 
well as practical training in the teaching of children and 
adults. Fees are approximately 5,000 Danish kroner. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The Danish people realize that continued economic develop- 
ment and a rising standard of living depend on how the 
demands which a technically highly developed community 
must make on the quality and capacity of its institutions 
of higher education are met. The number of students 
enrolled at the universities of Copenhagen and Aarhus, 
for example, increased from 7,284 in 1950/51 to 8,710 in 
1960/61. It is estimated that between 1962 and 1980 
around 6,395 million Danish kroner will be invested in 
education, 1,730 millions of which is earmarked for higher 
education. 

New buildings for the Technical University of Denmark 
and the Engineering Academy of Denmark were begun 
in 1960 on a 250-acre site north of Copenhagen. The scheme 
includes the erection of 120 buildings which are expected 
to be ready by the beginning of the 1970’s. The total 
cost is estimated at 900 million Danish kroner. Since it is 
expected that, by 1975, the number of graduates will have 
doubled, it is planned to establish a third university, 
starting with a faculty of medicine. A second veterinary 
and agricultural college has also been planned. 

Endeavours are made to remedy the current shortage 
of teachers by expanding the existing training colleges 
by about ten classes a year. Attempts are also being made 
to improve the quality of teacher training by extending 
the activities of Denmark's Teacher Training College and 
by providing more specialist courses for student teachers. 
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It is planned to increase the number of training college 
graduates from 1,750 a year in 1962, to 2,200 a year from 
1965 onwards. 


[Text prepared by the Danish National Commission for 
Unesco, Copenhagen. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Denmark. Statistical Department, Statistisk Arbog, 
1958-1962. International Handbook of Universities, 1962. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estmate): 4,617,000. 

Area: 16,619 square miles; 43,042 square kilometres. 

Population density: 278 per square mile; 107 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 41,230 million 
kroner. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 krone—0.145 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand kroner) 


A. EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 


Total expenditure . 1275 429 


Total recurring expenditure . . . 11 018 009 
For administration or general 

СООРО И 10 143 
Other recurring expenditure 1 007 866 
Total capital expenditure (not includ- 


ing debt service). . Жол. 2257 420 


В. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND ТҮРЕ OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 

Total recurring expenditure? , 1018 009 100 
Expenditure for administration or 

general control TC ree 10 143 0.9 
Expenditure for primary and second- 

aryeducation . . . . . . 877 142 86.2 
Expenditure for teacher training . . 35 570 3.5 
Higher education STI ING CES 95 154 9.4 


1. Includes recurring expenditure of the Central Government 
(732,279,000 kroner) and local authorities (285,730,000 kroner). 

2. Including 35.6 million kroner relating to investments in institutions 
of higher education (instruction and research). 

3. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1945-59 


Number of students enrolled. 
Number of 

Academic. "Universities and equivalent. "Teacher education at Other education at Average Average students per 

year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions non-university institutions! total enrolment total population 100,000 
beginning = (000°s) (0005) population 

Per cent. Per cent. г, Per cent 
P female qoot female ^e female 

1945 10 969 20 3169 T 2301 24 

1946 11273 19 3 023 43 2 205 26 

1947 11 590 19 3 357 40 2315 26 17 4142 Al 

1948 11 845 19 3 163 38 2373 23 

1949 11 688 19 3 489 38 2402 25 

1950 11 530 19 4378 39 2315 24 

1951 10 798 19 4776 44 2258 26 

1959 10 654 19 4820 44 2235 25 18 4 337 409 

1953 10 558 20 4 493 42 2157 24 

1954 10 737 20 4746 43 2235 26 

1955 10 673 21 5 000 44 2191 25 

1956 10 950 20 5 403 43 2 337 28 

1957 11 037 21 7558 45 2454 29 21 4491 474 

1958 12 030 22 7985 46 3375 28 

1959 13 381 23 8 402 47 3 748 27 


1. Not including the State Midwives’ School. 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


a Field of study 

Type of institution facere Sex "Total uU ES 

qe Нелина Edextam ОАВ Law RD (Neural: Engineering Medical Agriculture Ea " 

Universities, etc! 1961/62 МЕ 16 607 3 398 — 1036 1728 564 1491 2602 4381 957 450 
F 4407 1606 — 278 461 46 324 96 1309 44 243 

Non-university 1961/62 MF 13 224 — 9 428 — — 8129 — — 67 ~ -— 

institutions Е 5 696 — 4 603 — — 1026 — — 61 — — 

Allinstitutions 1961/62 МЕ 29 831 3398 9 428 1036 1728 4293 1491 2602 4448 951 450 
Е 10 103 1606 4 603 278 461 1072 324 96 1376 44 243 

Allinstitutions 1957/58 ME 21112 2051 7 558 848 1114 2872 632 2 059 3 029 889 60 
Е 6 483 793 3 404 276 211 740 135 80 TY 29 44 

Percentage 

All institutions 1961/61 MF 100 11 32 3 6 14 5 9 15 3 2 
F 100 16 45 3 5 п 3 1 14 0 2 

Allinstitutions 1957/58 MF 100 10 36 4 5 14 3 10 14 4 0 
F 100 12 53 4 3 12 2 1 12 0 1 


ИО rey um jo. L| M у кыла шыште иш -„—— 


1, Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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4, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and " Number 
type of "Type of institution Academic | орпа. | Fulland part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Ye, tutions = 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1960/61 2051 16788 8504 544551 265 763 — 
Primary schools, private . 1960/61 221 1100 569 14 741 6 519 = 
Ta a 1960/61 2278 17888 9073 559292 272342 E. 
CURA pres 1959/60. 2515 16 094 8074 533 734 259 267 — 
» 1958/59 3 006 15310 7445 511 962 248 224 — 
А ИЕ: 1957/58 3140 15 317 7423 523 416 254 296 — 
Second. 
Carat State secondary schools . 1960/61 39 1049 253 16149 7114 — 
Municipal secondary schools , 1960/61 511 1832 2483 75898 39908 — 
Secondary schools, private , 1960/61 128 1932 816 37808 19562 — 
Total . . . 1960/61 738 10813 3612 129855 66584 — 
» m 1959/60 611 11420 3944 152379 11965 = 
^ 1958/59 548 10986 3915 164759 84024 — 
1957/58 522 9940 3453 149217 76100 — 
Vocational Technical schools, public . Tu 1960/61 188 66265 7284 : 
Technological institutes, public . .  . 1960/61 2 19 213 35 
Marine engineering schoo) s, publie. 1960/61 12 608 — 
Commercial schools, public 1960/61 217 58619 32170 
Nautical schools, WES Я 1960/61 9 600 27 
Total 1960/61 428 145305 139 481 
» 1959/60 469 131 917 136 182 
^ 1958/59 494 138 779 134 009 
РЕШЕ Ч г ics eee ec 1957/58 534 117 633 128 838 
Teacher Во for kindergarten teacher training; 
training Е 1961/62 1 19 9 87 87 — 
son" for kindergarten "teacher 
training, private . . . . . . 1961/62 2 а 94 94 — 
Total (xo 1961/62 3 л 181 181 = 
E 1960/61 3 i 219 219 — 
EI uo 1959/60 3 s: 181 181 — 
» : . 1958/59 3 TA. AR 211 211 — 
" 1957/58 3 218 20, 166 166 — 
Higher 
Unete, University of Copenhagen, public . . 1961/62 1 an 7762 2662 
Technical University of Denmark, public 1961/62 H 2 096 73 
КҮЖҮ Engineering Academy of Denmark, 
an degree- public 59 1961/62 1 405 17 5 
granting ) Dental Colleges, public . 1961/62 2 1012 394 Д 
Royal Veterinary and Agricultural 
College, public , . 1961/62 1 S А 1058 50 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, public 1961/62 1 Же f 690 100 
Danish School of Pharmacy, public . 1961/62 1 en 53 350 182 
Royal Academy of Music, public 1961/62 1 б 5 189 94 
University of Aarhus, private б 1961/62 1 a 2 888 751 
Academy of Music of LS private 1961/62 1 xs 157 84 
Total А 1961/62 п vx 16 607 4407 
^ 1960/61 11 21712 14 862 3 725 
^ 1959/60. 11 1601 13 381 3044 
» 1958/59 10 1330 12 030 2631 
» 1957/58 9 1294 11 037 2310 
Non- State teacher training colleges . 1961/62 10 402 15 2254 1201 
university Denmark’s Teacher Training College, 
Teacher public 5 1961/62 1 ad gas 1672 672 
training Teacher training colleges, private 1961/62 19 810 153 5 502 2130 
Total . 0 Fete ga 1961/62 30 11272 4228 9 428 4 603 
^ 1960/61 30 1939 1213 9 228 4351 
Wr М 1959/60 21 1857 1186 8 402 3911 
» . 1958/59 27 1838 1187 7 985 3 655 
» 1957/58 27 +181 4183 7558 3404 


1. Not including technological institutes. 
2. Public education only. 
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3. Not including the Academy of Music of Aarhus, 
4. Not including Denmark's "Teacher Training College. 


| 


Teaching staff 
here ай Academic | Number SÉ 
type 0! of institut e tin 
Meeri, Type tution year of insti- Full and part-time i | Partt mo | 
tutions | Total Female | Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Other State Midwives’ School . . . . . 1961/62 1 a zm 
Copenhagen School of Economies and 
usiness Administration, private. . 1961/62 1 
Other higher schools of economics and 
business administration, private , . 1961/62 5 4 
(Uo Lp УК а 1961/62 7 " 
wd e WO „от s 1960/61 1 
be 64% 1959/60 7 
sies Are 1958/59 1 
mecs UNS 1957/58 СА ae 
Adult Folk high schools , , . 1960/61 62 
Agricultural schools | | Do. | 1960/61 32 
Domestic science schools. . . . , 1960/61 36 
Private continuation schools, . , 1960/61 107 
Evening schools , . . . .. | 1960/61 3199 
Vocational a; tural training courses 1960/61 167 
Public continuation schools for 
unskilled workers . . . 1960/61 362 
PULLS NER EO CERE 1960/61 4565 
NES D 1959/60 4656 
" . . . . 1958/59 5073 
3 MEA 5 1957/58 | 4966 & 


Students enrolled. 


61 67 
2753 722 
916 304 
3796 1093 
4 200 1157 
3817 1067 
3443 1025 
2517 169 
7300 4698 
3 403 175 
2840 28940 
9 98; 4 995 


365469 244583 
356655 239272 
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Part-time 


"Total 


356 655 


5. Copenhagen School of Economics and Business Administration only. 


6. Includes the State Midwives’ School and the Copenhagen School of 


Economics and Business Administration. 


7. MEA high schools, agricultural schools, and domestic science schools 
only. 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY 1957-60 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social  Nataral pnginegring Medical Agriculture png " 
1960/61 MF 4062 139 1 757 156 118 TAT 43 387 480 175 60 
F 1505 26 897 50 26 333 13 17 135 4 4 
1959/60 MF 3 369 128 1450 102 136 540 32 323 430 171 57 
Е 1 224 38 682 34 24 288 6 9 135 4 4 
1958/59 MF 3507 137 1524 86 166 590 41 321 417 103 56 
Е 1247 46 121 30 24 218 9 12 119 3 5 
1957/58 МЕ 3264 141 1453 99 113 “1 45 330 405 169 62 
Е 1132 36 715 26 10 203 1 20 107 5 3 
Percentage 
1960/61 МЕ 100 3 44 4 3 18 1 10 12 4 1 
F 100 2 60 3 2 22 1 1 9 0 0 
1957/58 MF 100 4 45 3 3 14 1 10 13 5 2 
F 100 3 63 2 1 18 1 2 10 0 0 
pem o co lic n l0 unc wm S ————————————————— ee 
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THE FAEROES 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Danish Act No. 137 of 23 March 1948 on home rule 
for The Faeroes, prescribes that a number of fields of public 
administration shall be wholly within the competence of 
the Faeroese, while others shall be matters of joint concern, 
subsidized by Denmark and regulated byDanish legislation. 
Education does not come under the local authorities as a 
special concern, and, consequently, about one half of its 
cost is defrayed—as is also the case of other matters of 
common interest—by the Danish Treasury. 

The legal foundation of primary education is provided 
by Act No. 117 of 30 March 1962 on the Faeroese primary 
school, Act No. 210 of 18 May 1960 on primary school 
teachers’ salaries, etc., and Act No. 36 of 7 February 1962 
on the training of teachers. Education in The Faeroes 
is administered by the Faeroese Education Authority 
comprising the representative of the Danish Government 
(the Prefect), the Dean, and three members elected by the 
Faeroese Representative Council (the Lagting). 

The legislation governing education in The Faeroes 
takes special Faeroese conditions into consideration, such 
as population, trade, geography, etc., but education is 
based on the same principles as those set forth in the 
Danish Education Act of 7 June 1958. Pupils are required 
to attain equal proficiency in the Danish and Faeroese 
languages. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


In 1937 a course was established preparing pupils for the 
Danish school leaving examination. This course has now 
been converted into a three-year senior school with the 
same currieulum as the grammar schools in the rest of 
the realm. 

Faeroese undergraduates may be admitted to Danish 
and foreign universities and institutions of higher education 
on an equal footing with Danish undergraduates, and they 
enjoy the same rights, such as the possibility of obtaining 
(while studying in Denmark) scholarships or loans from 
the Juvenile Education Fund or other foundations. 


[Text prepared by the Danish National Commission for 
Unesco, Copenhagen.] 
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STATISTICS 


Source. The Faeroes: Directorate of Schools. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 35,000. 

Area: 540 square miles; 1,399 square kilometres. 

Population density: 63 per square mile; 24 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Danish krone=0.145 US. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: ... 
Academic year begins: August. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand Danish kroner) 


а 


А. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Total v ish ls: ed Sige) Pe teeter Ns) Rew die? cg 7200 
Danish State Government . . . . . s+ + + + = 4100 
The Faeroes LocalGovernment . . . . . + + + 3100 
B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 

Amount 
ТӨМ, tethers) OP T us с. е ш, spo 14 068 
Salaries to teachers . . . . . © © © + # # 5 2304 
Pénslong ^: n > бо, «жуу, э Tan |i ong sc M onde vi ca 160 
Secondary middle schools (Mellem og realskolen) . . . 337 
Schools for adolescentsandadults, . . . . . + = 39 
Freeschool a ү» hae qe Lie reo oR ave 230 
Teacher training college ..,....... 186 
Domestic science schools and folk high schools . . . . 173 
Subsidy to school buildings . . . . . . . . s + 543 
Otherexpenditures . . . wis sismi e e erae 96 


a 


1. Danish Government expenditure only. 


DENMARK: THE FAEROES 


2. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and — — —————— -|———— — 
type of Type of institution Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time 
education Е = ні. КЕ 
"Total Female "Total "Total Female 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, private 
Tota] ^ uides . | 1961/62 3 n 266 P = 
CNRC Pees wr 1960/61 3 15 236 A — 
Hec one eren. А 1959/60 3 10 219 = 
ә, ОТ ТЕТ зь a: 1958/59 3 8 192 D _ 
[v cS 3n КОТ 1951/58 3 8 118 m nn 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 83 200 4 851 2353 — 
Primary schools, aided private . . . 1961/62 2 21 377 205 — 
Totali... у: ТЕ 1961/62 85 221 5220 2558 — 
" ЖУ MS Tm 1960/61 87 184 5177 2538 -— 
Mo P/F te) . . 1959/60 93 206 5114 2 482 — 
P Ж дор N 5 1958/59 95 187 5 010 2404 — 
wo "a. Elie T 1957/58 95 170 m 4931 2343 -— 
Secondary 
General Secondary middle schools, publie . . 1961/62 9 195 ^j dens 803 409 
Cip high school, public . . . 1961/62 1 17 112 11 
Таш! Au iUc Xs 1961/62 10 112 vee «s 915 480 
ju ея, rec aL б, T O 1960/61 9 194 T " 912 443 
эй. ЖАГ ҮЛҮ? ae S 1959/60 8 190 а” А 808 387 
КАКЫ», а vot Te Me, 1958/59 T 183 а n 771 388 
Nim ated Caos ron Ame ip Mta ia 1957/58 6 171 x ea 107 351 
Vocational Technical schools, public. . . . . 1961/62 6 42 à es An «ei 
Commercial schools, public . . . . 1961/62 4 31 an D 250 е 
Nautical school, publie, . . . . 1961/62 1 9 dioc y 148 T 
TOt o EET %. „ % 1961/62 п 82 E ie 812 wee 
MM Oe ers es ix a, | 3950/61 1l Paip ij. ху E 
T] CIAM 1959/60. 10 16 Don "m 662 ane 
NW Gas Y „и “а 1958/59 10 16 aisle 196 642 . 
ea ti 9t Кә 1957/58 10 10 : es 499 m vee 
Teacher Teacher training college, public 
training Tole С us wer MED - ШИП 1 1, - 2n m 12 
ЭЙ ANd a 12 320 X ма за 1960/61 i! ul n aoe 40 1 
ALTRI ЫГА, ча ү эшит}, 1959/60 1 LS О vds 38 1 
We OS DE a Ыш: «oat ls 1958/59 1 Ki » n 36 п 
CUR чар [* bas нб" 1957/58 1 e » m 40 14 
Adult Pre-nursing school? . . . . s s 1961/62 — ` 2 19 owe 19 
Folk high school , . . . ee « 1961/62 1 8 Bee 89 o 89 
ПОА Se se 1961/62 1 8 «ne a 108 vss 108 
QE E ires | 800/61 wae "ih ee У t 
Dale. Ls xs i; 1959/50 i ©; 1 86 д: ü 
uc. s AER RA a Ce 1958/59 H 4 we 86 Ar 86 
AU IEEE Eu coil yoe 5395158 4 Р не 87 » 97 


1. Teaching staff in general secondary schools is also in charge of the 
teacher training college. 


2. Established in 1961/62 in eonnexion with the folk high school. 
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GREENLAND 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The present legal basis of education in Greenland is the 
Act of 27 May 1950, which brought its school system into 
closer conformity with the Danish. Under the Danish 
Constitution of 1953 Greenland became an integral part 
of the realm, with the same rights as provinces in Denmark. 
All public funds spent on education in Greenland are voted 
under the annual Finance Act as part of the Danish State 
budget. Local administration of the school system is con- 
trolled by an education board (skoledirektion) in Godthaab. 

School attendance is compulsory from 7 to 14 years of 
age. The primary course lasts seven years and is followed 
by a two-year post-primary school (efterskole or a four-year 
general secondary school (realskole). The realskole course 
prepares for an external examination (realeksamen) 
conducted by the Danish Ministry for Greenland. The only 
institution in Greenland providing education beyond the 
realeksamen is the seminary, which offers both theological 
and pedagogical training. The latter comprises a two-year 
course in the theory and practice of education followed 
by a year's practice teaching in the smaller primary schools 
in Denmark. Vocational education is provided in domestic 
science schools associated with the efterskoler and in a 
technical school at the shipyard in Holsteinborg, which 
offers a four-year course of theoretical instruction for 
apprentices. There are also evening classes in various 

eneral, commercial and technical subjects. 

The language of instruction is Greenlandic or Danish in 

the primary schools and Danish at other levels. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


After an external examination (realeksamen) students may 
continue their education at Greenland's teacher training 
school, at higher secondary schools preparing for the 
university, or at teacher training schools in Denmark. 
They may then go on to university or other institutions 
for higher education in Denmark. 

About half of the pupils from the general secondary 
schools choose to continue their education in this way. 
During their education in Denmark students receive a 
grant from the State, part of which is a direct subsidy, 
and part a loan which must be paid back after the end of 
their training. During their education in Denmark students 
are under the supervision of an educational adviser from 
the Ministry of Greenland, who helps them to arrange 
and plan their studies. After their training is finished, 
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students are free to choose whether they will work in 
Greenland or in Denmark. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


It is the aim to give Greenlandic students the same educa- 
tional opportunities as Danish students. Because of the 
language difficulties, the young Greenlanders’ education 
necessarily takes longer than that of their Danish compa- 
triots; but as their knowledge of Danish improves the 
problem will become of less importance. 


[Text prepared by the Danish National Commission for 
Unesco, Copenhagen. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Denmark. Ministry for Greenland. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 35,000. 

Area: 839,999 square miles; 2,175,600 square kilometres. 

Population density: 0.04 per square mile; 0.01 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Danish krone—0.145 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand Danish kroner) 


—————————————————— 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
CC eis eee Whip Ж Ору РАП ГАЛАР _ + 13 449 
Central Government . . . . 4 4 e 4 eso 13 449 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


DENMARK: GREENLAND 


С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Total expenditure . . . 


Total recurring expenditure 
Forinstruction . . . . a 
Salaries to teachers and supporting 
rofessional staff , cm 
Other instructional expenditure 
Other recurring expenditure . 
"Total capital expenditure (school 
buildings, classrooms and laboratory 
equipment, etc.) . . . s « 


7329 


5 695 
1634 
2 938 


Amount 


13 449 
10 267 


3182 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! 10 267 100 
Expenditure for instruction 7329 71.4 
rimary and secondary 
education . . . + 7150 69.7 
Adult education . . . 179 17 
Other recurring expenditure 2 938 28.6 


NEM) "o Pies is ae Aa 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Аселек Number 
type of ‘Type of institution eademic | rinsti. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education TS tutions 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergarten, public . 1961 1 2 2 40 *20 Е 
Kindergartens. private 1961 13 26 26 105 эз = 
Те dst oes 1961 14 28 28 145 Em 
n 1960 13 26 26 105 3 — 
» . 1959 13 26 26 700 — 
A alma T9 arent. 1958 12 24 24 660 = 
» 1957 п 22 22 610 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . 
"rota Map vo Et 1960 107 348 5573 — 
» 1959 109 305 5324 — 
pM Zs, > PRA ws 1958 108 286 5 092 — 
„ 1957 108 286 4 963 — 
Secondary 
General Seo school, public . 
Totlt . . i + _„. 1960 11 229 18 192 7T 
P NH 1959 1 ee Js 153 64 
Я 1958 1 137 57 
Mb ip teu ree 1957 1 126 51 
Vocational Vocational schools, public . 
Motel xtc. Reps -a 1960 4 Я 126 75 — 
" 1959 4 3 134 80 — 
^ 1958 4 ` 120 13 - 
" 1957 4 B ` 122 71 — 
Teacher Teacher training school, public . . 
training Total) os A " 1960 1) 10 4 — 
"Jd des m B 1959 1 10 — — 
» 1958 1 12 3 — 
" 1957 1 10 4 — 
Adult Evening classes, including commercial 
and technical courses, publie . 
o: rc o CES 1960 2790 2790 
" 1959 . 2316 2316 
3 1958 2505 2505 
эт") Аф Эг 1957 2215 2215 


1. General secondary 


education and secondary teacher training are 


given in the same school building and by the same teaching staff. 


2, Including teachers in teacher training school. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


On 29 April 1963 a new Constitution was adopted which 
contained provisions on education. It placed the respon- 
sibility for educational matters, except those pertaining 
to the university, in the hands of the Ministry of Education, 
Fine Arts and Religion (previously known as the Secretariat 
of State) and stipulated that detailed legislation is to be 
issued on the various levels and types of schools. To assist 
the Ministry in its policy and planning work there is a 
National Educational Council and a National Planning 
Council for Education, both of which were created by 
virtue of Law No. 5839. 

The educational system comprises some pre-primary 
education followed by a six-year primary school in urban 
districts (three or six years in rural areas) for children 
between the ages of 6 and 12; pupils from the three-year 
rural schools can continue in the six-year schools which 
end with the certificado de suficiencia en los estudios pri- 
marios. This is followed by several types of terminal 
vocational schools or by the common liceo intermedio 
(the two-year lower cycle of secondary education), which 
leads to the four-year liceo secundario with an academic 
course culminating in the bachillerato certificate; the 
bachillerato certificate can be taken in physics and science, 
physics and mathematics, or philosophy and arts. Alter- 
natively, students from the liceo intermedio may proceed 
to commercial, technical, fine arts, or teacher training 
secondary schools offering three-, four- or five-year courses 


leading to a terminal certificate except in the case of 
commercial schools where a commercial bachillerato is 
awarded. The teacher training schools offer two types 
of three-year courses for pupils coming from the liceo 
intermedio; the graduates of one are appointed to rural 
primary schools, and those of the other are appointed 
to teach in urban primary schools or if they so wish, may 
proceed to the Faculty of Philosophy and Education or 
to the higher teacher training schools. 

A diagram of the school system is shown on page 415. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The history of the University of Santo Domingo dates back 
to 28 October 1538 when the Real y Pontificia Universidad 
de Santo Tomás de Aquino was established by Bull of 
Pope Paul III. It operated under the direction of the 
Dominican Order of Preachers until 1802, whenit was closed 
during the French occupation. In 1808 the country returned 
to Spanish control and the university was reopened in 
1815 as a lay institution. It was closed again during the 
Haitian occupation of 1822 and reopened in 1844; several 
reforms took place in 1865, 1914 and 1937, and in 1944 
the university became an autonomous institution endowed 
with full legal status. A new private university, the 
Universidad Católica *Mater et Magistra', was founded 
in 1962 in Santiago de los Caballeros. Two higher teacher 
training schools—one in Santo Domingo and the other 


GLOSSARY 

arts, 

Conservatorio Nacional de Música y 

Declamación: National Conservatory of. 
Music and Elocution. 

escuela comercial elemental: lower second- 


ary vocational school of commerce. schools, 


providing vocational training in fine 


escuela normal primaria: teacher training 
school for primary school teachers. 

escuela normal rural: teacher training 
school for teachers in rural primary 


arts, or mathematies and physics, or 
physies and science) leading to the 
bachillerato. 

liceo secundario de estudios comerciales: 
secondary vocational training school 
of commerce. 


escuela de artes gráficas: secondary school 
providing vocational training in the 
visual arts. 

escuela de enfermeras: vocational training 
school of nursing. 

escuela de peluquería у maquillaje: 
secon dary school providing voca- 
tional training in hairdressing and 
cosmetics. 

escuela elemental de música: vocational 
training school of music. 

escuela hogar: nursery school. 

escuela materna: pre-primary school. 

escuela nacional de artes y oficios: school 
providing vocational training in applied 
arts and crafts. 

escuela nacional de bellas artes: school 
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escuela primaria rural: rural primary 
school with a practical bias with a 
three-year and a six-year course. 

escuela primaria urbana: urban primary 
school. 

Instituto Politécnico Loyola: Loyola 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Instituto Politécnico Loyola (agricultura 
y mecánica): Loyola Polytechnic 
Institute providing courses in agri- 
culture and mechanics. 

liceo intermedio: lower general secondary 
school. 

liceo secundario: upper general secondary 
school with course providing three 
years of general study and a final year 
of specialization (in philosophy and 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Derecho (law) 

Ingeniería y arquitectura (engineering 
and architecture) 

Agronomia (agronomy) 

Medicina (medicine) 

Farmacia y ciencias quimicas (phar- 
macy and chemistry) 

Odontologia (dentistry) 

Filosofía y educación (philosophy and 
education) 

Medicina veterinaria (veterinary 
medicine) 

Ciencias económicas (economics) 


toO ш> 


Sm qim 


Escuela р 
maternal! Escuela primaria urbana 


иЄ { Far HH]! Hs 


Escuela hogar 
Escuela primaria rural n? 1 


Escuela primaria rural п? 2 


liceo 
intermedio 
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12 14 15 16 17 


20223 


Liceo secundario 


Escuela normal primaria 


Escuela normal rural Шу 


Liceo secundario de estudios 
comerciales 


Escuela comercial elemental 


Escuela nacional de artes 
[1] [2] [3] y oficios 
Instituto Politécnico Loyola 


Escuela de artes gréficas 


Escuela de enfermeras 


Instituto Politécnico Loyola 
(Agricultura y mecánica) 


Conservatorio Nacional de Musica y Declamación 
E ZH EE Lg a (8| 
Escuela elemental de musica 
L1] 
Escuela de bellas artes 
12113] 
Escuela hotelera 


Escuela de peluqueria y maquillaje 
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in Santiago de los Caballeros—are the only other 
institutions offering education at higher level. 


Policy and administration 


The University of Santo Domingo is an autonomous 
institution governed by its own assembly (claustro) and 
council; decisions adopted by these bodies are carried 
out by the rector. Each faculty has a council whose 
decisions are implemented by their respective deans. 

The university assembly is the supreme authority and 
is composed of the rector who acts as president, the vice- 
rectors, the deans, the principals of the institutes and 
schools, the active academic staff, and student delegates. 
The university council is composed of the rector, who 
acts as chairman, the vice-rectors, the deans, student 
delegates, and the secretary-general of the university who 
may participate in the council’s discussions but has no vote. 
The council meets in ordinary session once each month 
during the academic year, but extraordinary sessions 
may be held on the request of the rector, the vice-rectors, 
the dean of any of the faculties, or of two thirds of the 
student delegates. The responsibilities of the university 
council include the following: (a) approving the curricula 
and regulations of the various faculties, schools and insti- 
tutes submitted by the faculty councils through their 
deans; (b) deciding on all matters relating to matriculation, 
registration, attendance, graduation, degrees and other 
academic qualifications; (c) approving the conferring of 
degrees in accordance with the internal regulations of each 
faculty and deciding on the equivalences of foreign awards; 
(d) formulating the university rules; (e) determining the 
scale of fees for registrations, examinations and graduation; 
(f) appointing academic staff in accordance with the 
provisions of the university statutes; (g) recognizing as 
professors emeriti, on the recommendation of the dean 
of the faculty concerned, titular professors who have done 
outstanding work in teaching for a minimum of fifteen 
consecutive years and who have reached the age of 50; 
(h) approving the organization of preparatory courses; 
(i) ruling on the requirements for the conferring of doctoral 
degrees on the academic staff of the various faculties; 
(j) authorizing the rector and the vice-rectors to establish 
Chairs; (k) determining, within the maximum provided 
for in the university budget, the salaries to be paid to 
teaching staff and other officials and employees of the 
university; (l) securing the services of Dominican or 
foreign teaching staff with the rank of ‘special professors’ ; 
(m) approving the general university budget. 

The administrative responsibilities of the university are 
managed by a secretary-general who is appointed by the 
university council from amongst the academic staff of 
the university, A treasury responsible to the rector looks 
after all financial and budgetary matters of the 
university. 

Each faculty council is composed of the active academic 
staff and delegates of the students of the faculty; it meets 
on the request of the dean who presides at its sessions, on 
the recommendation of the rector or at the request of 
three professors or three student delegates. Its respon- 
sibilities include the approval of the syllabuses and the 
lists of textbooks prepared by the teaching staff for the 
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various subjects, the preparation of the annual budget 
of the faculty and the election of the dean. 


Finance 


The university is entitled to own property, such as land, 
buildings and securities, which it may acquire through 
legacies, bequests and donations. The running costs of 
the university are met from the income derived from 
this property, from a Government subsidy which represents 
no less than 5 per cent of the national budget, and from 
fees paid by the students for enrolment, graduation and 
other charges. 

In 1962, the budget of the Ministry of Education, Fine 
Arts and Religion amounted to 16,238,946 pesos. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Santo Domingo is composed of nine 
faculties of philosophy and education, law, medicine, 
pharmacy and chemistry, dentistry, agronomy, engineering 
and architecture, economics, and veterinary medicine. 
In addition to the regular courses offered, some faculties 
have schools which prepare students for professions often 
requiring a shorter period of training; these include the 
schools of journalism, languages, and library sciences at 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Education, the school of 
notarial studies at the Faculty of Law, the schools for the 
training of industrial chemists, assistant pharmacists, 
sugar technologists, and clinical analysts at the Faculty 
of Pharmacy and Chemistry, the school of public admi- 
nistration at the Faculty of Economics, and the school 
of midwifery at the Faculty of Medicine. According to the 
university statutes, these schools may be changed or new 
ones established to meet the needs of the country. 
Several institutes attached to some faculties are mainly 
responsible for conducting pure and applied research, 


Admission of students. The requirements for admission 
vary from faculty to faculty and include the possession 
of the bachillerato certificate. At the Faculty of Philosophy 
and Education students in possession of certain teacher 
training certificates, the diploma of the school of journalism 
or an equivalent qualification, are also admitted; at the 
Faculty of Law only students holding the bachillerato in 
philosophy and arts may be enrolled. The faculties of 
medicine, pharmacy and chemistry, dentistry, and vete- 
rinary sciences require students to have passed the bachil- 
lerato in physics and science, whilst at the Faculty of 
Engineering and Architecture only the bachillerato in 
physics and mathematics is accepted. The Faculty of 
Economics normally admits students in possession of the 
commercial bachillerato, but accepts other students 
provided they first follow the preparatory course conducted 
by the faculty. 


Range of studies. The university degree courses vary in 
length from three to six years. The Faculty of Veterinary 
Medicine offers a five-year course leading to the doctoral 
degree; the Faculty of Economics offers a four-year course 
leading to the licenciado in commerce or economics and 
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finance, after which a student may obtain a doctoral degree 
provided he submits a thesis on an approved subject. The 
Faculty of Law awards the doctoral degree to those who 
successfully complete its five-year course and submit a 
thesis. The Faculty of Pharmacy and Chemistry also has 
five-year courses followed by a thesis leading to the doctoral 
degree; its various schools offer three-year courses, after 
which successful candidates are awarded the title of técnico. 
The Faculty of Philosophy and Education has three-year 
courses leading to the licenciado in science, education, 
philosophy, French or English languages, and history and 
literature; one further year of study and the submission 
of a thesis leads to the doctoral degree in either educational 
sciences or philosophy. The School of Journalism has a 
two-year course. The Faculty of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture offers five-year courses in architecture and civil 
engineering leading to the title of ingeniero, and a two- 
year course in land surveying leading to the title of 
topógrafo. The faculties of medicine and dentistry require— 
over and above the submission of a thesis—six and five 
years of study respectively for their doctoral degrees. 


Requirements for certain awards. For the licenciado in 

languages at the Faculty of Philosophy and Education, 

the following subjects are taken (the number of hours per 

week is shown in parentheses): 

First year. Latin I (3), Spanish (3), English I (3), French I 
(3), world history (3), Portuguese (2). 

Second year. Philology (3), Latin II (2), English II (3), 
French II (3), German (2), cultural history (3). 

Third year. Latin literature (3), English composition (2), 
Latin classics (2), English literature (3), French literature 
(3), Italian (2). 


At the Faculty of Law the doctoral degree course comprises 
the following subjects (the number of hours per week is 
shown in parentheses): 

First year. Introduction to civil law (3), penal law—general 
(3), theory of constitutional law (2), political economy 
(3), professional ethics (1), sociology (2). 

Second year. Civil law (5), penal law—special (4), Roman 
law I (2), public international law (2), history of law (2). 

Third year. Civil law—obligations (4), civil procedure— 
general (3), commercial law I (3), Roman law II (3), inter- 
national law in the Americas (3), criminal procedure (4). 

Fourth year. Civil law (4), civil procedure (3), land laws (3), 
criminology (2), Dominican administrative legislation (3), 
commercial law II (3), forensic medicine (2). 

Fifth year. Civil law (4), private international law (2), 
labour laws (2), comparative civil and penal legislation 
(3), philosophy of law (2), civil responsibilities (3), 
forensic medicine (3). 

Before being awarded his degree, the student must also 

submit a thesis. 


For the doctoral degree course at the Faculty of Medicine 
the following subjects are taken (the number of hours 
per week is shown in parentheses): 

First year. Descriptive anatomy (4), embryology (4), 
histólogy (4), medical physics (4), medical chemistry (4); 
additional practical work is also given in anatomy, 
histology, medical physics, and medical chemistry. 


Second year. Descriptive anatomy (4), physiology (4), 
bacteriology (4), parasitology (4), practical work in 
dissection (10); additional practical work is also given 
in bacteriology and parasitology. 

Third year. Surgical anatomy and operative medicine (3), 
general pathology (2), medical pathology (6), surgical 
pathology (3), obstetrics (3), medical semiotics and 
propaedeutics (4), surgical semiotics (4); additional 
practical work is also given in medical semiotics and 
propaedeutics, surgical semiotics, and anatomy. 

Fourth year. Medical pathology (5), surgical pathology (3), 
morbid anatomy (4), materia medica and pharmacology 
(4), hygiene (3), legal medicine and toxicology (4), 
deontology (2); additional practical work is also given 
in morbid anatomy. 

Fifth year. Paediatrics (6), psychiatry (5), therapeutics (2), 
medical pathology (3), otorhinolaryngology (2), ophthal- 
mology (2), gynaecology (2), dermatology (2), urology 
(2); additional practical work is also given in paediatrics, 
psychiatry, ophthalmology, gynaecology, and urology. 

Sixth year. Radiology (3), tropical medicine (3), history of 
medicine (3), clinical medicine (4), obstetrics (3), phthi- 
siology (1), clinical surgery (3); additional practical work 
is also given in clinical medicine, obstetrics, and clinical 
surgery. 

Examinations are oral, written and practical and are held 

yearly. In addition to passing these examinations, a 

student must submit a thesis. One year of internship 

in an approved hospital or in a rural centre is then 
compulsory before the licence to practice is issued. 


Research 


The research undertaken by the university takes place in 
the institutes attached to the various faculties in accord- 
ance with plans laid down by the faculty councils. During 
the 1961/62 academic year, work was being conducted at 
the Institute of Anatomy attached to the Faculty of 
Medicine, the Institute of Botanical and Zoological 
Research and the Institute of Marine Biology, both 
attached to the Faculty of Pharmacy and Chemistry, 
the Institute of Geographical and Geological Research, 
the Institute of Pure Mathematics and the University 
Cartographic Institute, all of which are attached to the 
Faculty of Engineering and Architecture, and the Institute 
of Philology and the Dominican Institute of Anthropo- 
logical Research, both attached to the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Education. 


Staff 


The rector of the university must be a Dominican citizen 
who has taught for no less than five consecutive years as 
a titular professor. His term of office runs for two years 
and he may be re-elected for one further period. In his 
capacity as the executive head of the university he presides 
at the meetings of the university assembly and council and 
supervises all aspects of university activities. There are 
two vice-rectors elected by the university assembly, 
whose functions are assigned by the rector; the qualifi- 
cations required and the term of office of each vice-rector 
are the same as those of the rector. 
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The deans are elected by the faculty councils for a 
period of two years from amongst the faculty staff who 
have served as titular professors for a minimum of three 
years and who are over 25 years of age; each faculty 
also has a vice-dean. The deans are responsible for imple- 
menting in their own faculties all current statutory and 
legal provisions and the resolutions of the university 
assembly and council; they appoint the boards of ex- 
aminers and carry out other duties assigned to them by 
the rector. 

Teaching and research staff are appointed by the 
university council on the basis of a recommendation 
made by the faculty council concerned; selections are 
made from applications received as a result of widely 
advertised announcements. The staff are classified as 
ordinary, extraordinary, honorary, and emeritus members. 
The ordinary members include the titular professors, 
associate professors and assistant professors, while the 
extraordinary members are the specialized staff with fixed- 
term appointments and those holding other posts tempor- 
arily created by the university council. 

All new ordinary members are first appointed as assistant 
professors except in certain special cases, when an appoint- 
ment may be made at a higher level on the recommendation 
of the faculty council. Assistant professors must hold a 
university degree and are responsible for providing the 
practical tuition in the hospitals and laboratories. Pro- 
motions to the rank of associate professor are based on 
the submission of original work as proof of merit and the 
possession or acquisition of a doctoral degree or its 
equivalent. Candidates must have served for at least 
three years as assistant professors, except in faculties 
where this title does not exist, in which case a period 
of three years must elapse between the acquisition of 
the doctoral degree and the date of appointment. Associate 
professors carry out normal teaching duties and replace 
the titular professors during their absence. Titular pro- 
fessors are usually in charge of a department; they have 
life tenure and are recruited from amongst the associate 
professors who have served for a minimum period of 
three years. 

There is a pension scheme for the benefit of retired 
professors and provisions exist for sick leave facilities; 
special leave may also be authorized for important outside 
activities accepted by the university or for appointment 
to another institution or Government office provided the 
period in either case does not exceed five years, and 
for any other reason provided the period of absence does 
not exceed two years. 


Student life and welfare 


Students have societies for cultural, social and recreational 
activities which are organized or sponsored by the uni- 
versity. Once a year the students elect by secret ballot 
their representatives to the university assembly, the 
university council and to the faculty councils; the number 
of student representatives is fixed at 25 per cent of the 
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membership of the teaching and research staff of each 
of these bodies. Candidates for election must be students 
in their last two years of study and must have not repeated 


any year. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The two higher teacher training schools offer three-year 

courses for secondary and teacher training school teachers, 

where pedagogical and professional training is offered. 

The theoretical subjects for these courses are provided 

by the Faculty of Philosophy and Education and are 

shown below (the number of periods per week is shown 
in parentheses): 

First year. General pedagogy (3), Spanish language (3), 
English language 1 (3), French language I (3), teaching 
methods (2), Portuguese language (2). 

Second year. Philology (3), special teaching methods I (2), 
English language ЇЇ (3), French language II (3), German 
language (2), educational psychology (2). 

Third year. History of education (3), English composition 
(2), psychology of the adolescent (2), English literature 
(3), French literature (3), Italian language (2). 

Admission to these courses is open to students holding 

the bachillerato or certain teacher training school certi- 

ficates. A number of fellowships are available for graduates 
of these schools for specialization in North and Latin 

America. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat and based on material 
submitted by the Dirección General de Educación Secundaria 
y Normalista, Santo Domingo. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Dominican Republic. Ministerio de Educación, 
Bellas Artes y Religión. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 
International Bureau of Education. Report presented at the 
и International Conference on Public Instruction, Geneva, 
1963. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 3,098,000. 

Area: 18,816 square miles; 48,734 square kilometres. 

Population density: 165 per square mile; 64 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1962 estimate): 773.2 million pesos. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 1 peso = 1 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 
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. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and MEAN 
type of Type of institution Academic | ор. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education b tutions 
"Total Female "Total "Total Female "Total 
Primary Rural primary schools, public 1961/62 4143 5744 3640 354179 169 297 — 
Urban primary schools, public , 1961/62 378 2262 1951 128184 66424 — 
Rural primary schools, private . 1961/62 17 38 21 1121 510 == 
Urban primary schools, private . 1961/62 165 801 722 21090 11641 — 
Total . NIU © 1961/62 4703 8845 6340 504574 247 932 — 
т 1960/61 4 668 8 758 6371 505 046 248 685 — 
» 1959/60 4 655 8562 6342 491752 252621 -= 
» 1958/59 4 646 8475 6232 493 235 244129 — 
» 1951/58 3 955 8752 5843 329079 160 381 — 
Secondary 
General Intermediate schools, public . 1961/62 124 424 316 — 14565 7420 = 
Secondary schools, public 1961/62 30 409 259 — 9 808 4 489 — 
Intermediate schools, private 1961/62 95 274 139 — 3 707 2160 — 
Secondary schools, private 1961/62 45 268 154 — 2829 1611 — 
dotum e э у: 1961/62 294 1375 868 — 30909 15680 — 
” 1960/61 281 1231 810 — 27812 14553 — 
EI 1959/60 215 1186 781 — 25606 12326 — 
” 1958/59 232 1145 142 — 21890 11145 — 
^ 1957/58 201 1011 821 — 20125 10421 — 
Vocational Technical schools 
Totali у y 1961/62 165 545 314 — 19731 13346 — 
Ro Ada Dus 1960/61 184 Ж-А eoo — 21968 13675 — 
DE Pu o 1959/60 BF — 19 580 . — 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public 
training GS RTA obe Worte VUE TET 1961/62 4 36 26 — 330 241 — 
» dius Ay ial 1960/61 5 36 26 — 325 252 — 
» AE: 1959/60 5 39 30 — 291 247 — 
» 1958/59 5 32 20 — 308 242 — 
5 1957/58 5 34 24 — . tee = 
Higher? University of Santo Domingo 
"Total mbi 1961/62 1 ў 4 086 999 — 
= 1957/58 1 4 034 965 Фал 
Adult* Adult evening schools 
otal P T Fete ta y y 1961/62 6 16 10 551 202 551 
__ з ooo ADOOS 


1. Including adult evening schools. 


2. Including courses in fine arts: 2,753 pupils (F. 


49 courses. 


1,111) enrolled in 


3. From 1958 to 1960 data are not available. 


4. Data prior to 1961 are included under primary education. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


Field of study 
TE Academic 
Type of instituti Sex Total = 
et ee узат Humanities Education Fine arts! Law 89001 Natural, pogineering! Medical Agriculture 
All institutions? 1961/62 MF 4 086 236 — 183 911 843 1 268 45 
F 999 132 — 183 259 50 366 9 
All institutions? 1957/58 MF 4034 225 — 111 642 1052 1295 49 
Е 965 134 — 113 185 94 316 3 
Percentage 
Allinstitutions? 1961/62 MF 100 6 — 19 22 AE) 21 31 1 
Е 100 13 — 18 26 A 5 37 1 
Allinstitutions? 1951/58 МЕ 100 6 E 19 16 26 32 1 
Е 100 14 — 18 19 10 39 0 
ét ona a eren oro 1 peer: Tre HS ALARM ae a 


l. Architecture is included in engineering. 


2, Natural sciences are included in medical sciences. 


3. University of Santo Domingo. 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1936-57 


Number of students enrolled. Number of 

Academic Pe Average Average _ students per 

year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions! total enrolment total population 100,000 
beginning (000's) (00's) x db 

Total Per cent female 

T p 

1937 

1038 498 8 0.5 1577 331 

1939 102 12 

шр i | 

1941 

1942 1040 16 1 1158 57 

1943 1134 18 

1944 1218 19 

ш ү Я 

1946 8 

1947 1 693 21 2 1983 88 

1948 1937 20 

1949 2135 16 

mt T^ y 

1951 

1952 2180 23 3 2283 119 

1953 3 025 24 

1954 3116 24 

1955 3161 24 

1956 3 828 24 4 2614 141 

1957 4 024 24 


1. University of Santo Domingo. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The legislation governing the educational system in 
Ecuador is to be found in the Constitution and in various 
laws and regulations. Article 171 of the Constitution 
states that ‘education and instruction, in conformity 
with the ethics and the institutions in the Republic, 
shall be free. Municipalities may subsidize free private 
schools, but such subventions shall not exceed 20 per 
cent of the total amount set aside for education. When 
the Government considers it appropriate to grant such 
assistance it must secure approval of the Council of State. 
Primary and technical education in public establishments 
shall be free, and primary education in both public and 
private establishments shall be compulsory. School welfare 
services shall be provided without discrimination in all 
Íree establishments, both public and private, for the 
benefit of all pupils who may need them. At all levels 
of education special attention shall be devoted to pupils’ 
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moral and civic training. All State education, whether 
under the responsibility of the Central Government or 
of the provincial or municipal authorities, shall be secular— 
that is, the State as such shall neither teach nor attack 
any religion.’ Other important provisions concerning edu- 
cation at primary and secondary level are contained in 
the Organic Law on Education. 

The Minister of Public Education is responsible for the 
policy, direction and control of the educational system, 
and discharges these functions through the Ministry's 
various technical and administrative departments. They 
are as follows: the Under-Secretariat, the General Directo- 
rate of Education and the Directorate of Education for 
the Coastal Region (Litoral), the Department of General 
Educational Planning, the Department of School Education, 
the Department of Adult Education, the Department 
for School Buildings, the Department for Cultural 
Extension, and the Department for Physical Education and 
Sport. The administration of pre-primary and primary 


schools is the responsibility of provincial directors of 
education whose offices are situated in the provincial 
capitals; the administration of secondary schools is the 
responsibility of their principals, and boards of governors. 

Various окш N demographic and economic factors 
affect the provision of education. Communications are 
often inadequate and the widely differing characteristics 
of the mountain and coastal regions have brought about 
considerable differences in customs, etc. The population 
is very unevenly distributed and predominantly rural, 
and population drift is very аа, Income per capita 
is extremely low and two-thirds of the children of school 
age suffer from diseases of malnutrition. In some areas 
young children are a vital factor in the labour situation, 
and from the age of 7 are expected to contribute to the 
earnings of the family. The language of the country is 
Spanish but Quechua is the mother tongue of a large 
proportion of the population. 

The educational system is organized in four levels— 
pre-primary, primary, secondary and higher. Pre-primary 
education is provided in public or private kindergartens 
for children between the ages of 3 and 6. The complete 
primary schools are organized in three cycles each of 
two years; the rural schools, however, provide only the 
first two cycles of primary education. The primary 
schools cater for children between the ages of 6 and 14; 
on completion of the third cycle they are awarded a primary 
school certificate. There are various types of secondary 
schools, both State and privately run. They include the 
modern and classical general secondary schools, teacher 
training schools, and technical and vocational schools, 
most of which offer a six-year course leading to the 
bachillerato or secondary school certificate. There are also 
rural teacher training schools which offer either four or 
six years of secondary education. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 423. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are six general universities and one technical 
university in Ecuador; five are run by the State and two 
are private Catholic institutions. The State universities 
are the Universidad Central del Ecuador in Quito, the 
Universidad de Guayaquil, the Universidad de Cuenca. 
the Universidad Nacional de Loja, and the Universidad 
Técnica de Manabi in Quito. The private institutions 
are the Universidad Católica del Ecuador in Quito and 
the Universidad Católica de Santiago de Guayaquil. 
Professional and technical education at higher level 
is also offered in a number of non-university institutions. 
These include the Escuela Politécnica Nacional Pedro 
Vicente Maldonado in Quito, the Escuela Politécnica del 
Litoral in Guayaquil, the Escuela Técnica de Ingenieros 
in Quito, the Escuela Militar de Aviacién and the Escuela 
Naval Militar, both in Salinas, the Escuela de Policia 
Civil Nacional in Quito, the Escuelas Nacionales de 
Servicio Social in Quito and in Guayaquil, the Centro 
Internacional de Estudios Superior de Periodismo para 
América Latina in Quito, the Instituto Superior de Conta- 
bilidad y Gerencia, in Ambato, and two schools offering 
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bilingual secretarial studies in Quito and Guayaquil. 

Teacher training at higher level is provided in the 
faculties of philosophy, letters and educational sciences 
in most universities and also in two higher institutes of 
education run by the Catholic Church which accept 
only students in holy orders; they are the Instituto 
Superior Salesiano de Filosofía Pedagogía and the 
Instituto Superior de Pedagogía San Vincente de Paul, 
both in Quito. Another church institution, the Seminario 
Mayor de San José, provides theological studies at higher 
level. 

The history of higher education in Ecuador dates 
back to the establishment of the San Luis Seminary in 
1594 and the universities of San Gregorio Magno in 1622 
and Santo Tomas de Aquinos in 1681. These three insti- 
tutions were later incorporated in what is now the Univer- 
sidad Central del Ecuador; the Universidad de Guayaquil 
was founded as a faculty of law in 1867, and the Univer- 
sidad de Cuenca was established in the same year; the 
Universidad de Loja was founded in 1869 as a faculty 
of law; the Universidad Católica del Ecuador was estab- 
lished in 1946 and the Universidad Católica de Santiago 
de Guayaquil, in 1962. 

The Universidad "Técnica de Manabi was founded in 
1952 and began full operation in 1954; the Escuela Poli- 
técnica Nacional was first established in 1869 and com- 
pray reorganized in 1946; the Escuela Politécnica del 

itoral was founded in 1958, the Escuela Nacional de 
Servicio Social in Quito in 1945, and the Centro Inter- 
nacional de Estudios Superior de Periodismo para América 
Latina in 1959. 


Legislation 


Higher education in Ecuador is governed by the Organic 
Law on Education promulgated in Supreme Decree No. 
69/B of 8 April 1938. This law was codified by the Standin 
Legislative Committee on 13 October 1959 and amende 
by a resolution of that committee on 21 September 1960. 
Later decrees have introduced further amendments with- 
out altering the law's basic essentials. Its most important 
provision is Article 235 (which reproduces Article 172 
of the Constitution of the Republic); this states that 
‘the universities, both private and publie, shall be auto- 
nomous’. In order to make such an autonomy effective, 
provision is made for endowments for the State univer- 
sities, Another important enactment is Legislative Decree 
of 4 November 1959 which states that all teachers in 
secondary schools must hold either the title of profesor 
de secunda enseñanza or some other academic title conferred 
by an Ecuadorian or foreign university. Other legislative 
enactments on higher education include the special laws 
and regulations concerning enrolments for courses and 
examinations, and the law protecting the professional 
status of engineers and architects passed by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly on 7 February 1947. Each faculty is 
governed by its own special regulations, and there are 
various agreements Mid Henalations (which must be ap- 
proved by university councils) dealing with such matters 
as student medical services, preparatory courses, the 
appointment of professors, student elections, the recog- 
nition of foreign degrees, etc. 
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Policy and administration 


The Minister of Education has over-all responsibility for 
the universities and other institutions of higher education. 
His duties are set out in Article 250, Chapter 2 of the 
Organic Law as follows: (a) to approve the statutes of 
the universities and other institutions of higher education; 
(b) to sit in person, or through a representative, on the 
university councils; (c) to take final decisions on matters 
referred to him by the university councils; (d) to approve 
the university budgets, and (e) to perform any other 
duties prescribed by the law. The Minister’s other duties 
are referred to in Articles 311 and 312 of the Organic 
Law. Article 311 states that the rectors, deans, and a 
student representative for each university shall hold a 
university conference each year, the date, meeting place, 
and agenda of which shall be determined by the Minister. 
Article 312 provides that the Minister may grant certain 
special exemptions from the regulations concerning enrol- 
ment procedures. 

Most universities have the following bodies and officials 
responsible for internal administration: a university 
council (consejo universitario), a university assembly 
(asamblea universitaria), a rector, a vice-rector, faculty 
boards (juntas de facultad), faculty administrative councils 
(consejos directivos de facultad), deans of faculties, institute 
boards, and institute directors. The Universidad Central 
del Ecuador also has a planning council which is responsible 
for the study, elaboration and definition of methods and 
procedures for the implementation of its scientific and 
cultural aims. The university council is the supreme gov- 
erning body in all university institutions. It is composed of 
the rector as chairman, the vice-rector, the deans, a repre- 


sentative of the Minister of Education, a representative 
of the university assembly, and a student representative 
from each faculty. 

Each Escuela Politécnica has a general assembly of 
teaching staff (junta general de profesores), an administra- 
tive board (consejo administrativo), a director, and an 
assistant director. Article 7 of the statutes of the institutes 
of technology states that the director is the head of the 
institution and its legal representative; he is appointed 
by the Minister of Education from a list of three names 
submitted by the assembly of teaching staff in each 
institution. The consejo administrativo, over which the 
director presides, is elected annually by the junta. general 
de profesores from amongst members of the teaching staff. 


Finance 


The main sources of income for the State institutions 
of higher education are Government allocations and sub- 
ventions. Other sources include: (a) revenue from property; 
(b) a share in special taxes (on imports, certain beverages, 
cigarettes and liquor, a proportion of probate duties and 
income tax, revenue from stamps, ete); (c) fees (for 
enrolment, examinations, award of degrees); (d) donations 
and legacies; (e) loans; and (f) revenue from the sale 
of publications, agricultural and other produce, etc. In 
1960, 0.58 per cent of national revenue was spent on 
higher education. 

In 1961 Ecuador signed an agreement with the United 
Nations Special Fund under which the Escuela Poli- 
técnica Nacional in Quito receives a set sum to cover 
equipment, the services of foreign experts, and fellowships, 
for a period of five years. 
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GLOSSARY 


administración pública: public adminis- 
tration. 

agronomía y veterinaria: agronomy and 
veterinary science. 

ciencias internacionales: 
studies. 

colegio de bachillerato: general secondary 
school. 

colegio técnico: vocational secondary 
school for industrial occupations. 

conservatorio de música: vocational train- 
ing school and college of music. 

derecho: law. 

economía: economics. 

enfermería: nursing. 

escuela de bellas artes: vocational training 
school of fine arts. 

escuela o colegio normal: teacher training 
school for primary school teachers. 

escuela primaria: primary school. 

filosofía, letras y ciencias de la educación: 
philosophy, letters and educational 
sciences, 

ingeniería civil y arquitectura: civil engi- 
neering and architecture. 

ingeniería. eléctrica, textil, etc.: electrical 
and textile engineering, etc. 
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international 


medicina y cirujía: medicine and surgery. 

obstetricia: obstetrics. 

odontología, bioquímica y farmacia: den- 
tistry, biochemistry and pharmacy. 

psicología y periodismo: psychology and 
journalism. 

servicio social: social welfare. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Doctoral work of indeterminate 
length 

Entrance examination 

Bachiller en educación 

Bachillerato en humanidades 
Licenciado in the particular field, such 
as education, psychology, journalism 
Economista 

Professional degrees named for the 
branch: with inscribed letters 

A arquitecto 

Ag ingeniero agrónomo 

C ingeniero civil 

E ingeniero eléctrico 

Q ingeniero químico 


О? €oov © 


ce 


C, 
V 


< 


> Ф4%% o 


>> 


Doctorate 


Normalista rural (professional title 
of teacher in rural areas) 


Maestro de taller (title of foreman) 


Práctico, secretario, contador comercial 
(title of secretary and accountant) 


Bachiller técnico o comercial 
Enfermera (nursing certificate) 
Obstetriz (midwifery certificate) 


Trabajador social (title of social 
worker) В 

Prof. сато о arte escénico (professor 
of singing or theatrical designing) 
Pintor, dibujunte, escultor, decorador 
(title of painter, designer, sculptor, 
decorator) 

Prof. de piano 

Concertista (professional title of 
concert performer) 
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UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The universities are organized in faculties, schools and 
institutes. The Universidad Central del Ecuador, which 
may be taken as a typical example, has the following 
constituent faculties and schools: Faculty of Law, Political 
and Social Sciences (comprising the School of Law, School 
of Political Science, Ecuadorian Institute of International 
Law, Institute of Criminology, Institute of Comparative 
Law, Institute of Forensic Medicine, Institute of Occupa- 
tional Law, Institute of Indian Studies, and the Institute 
of Legal Practice); Faculty of Medicine (Medical School, 
Midwifery School, Nursing School, Institute of Anatomy); 
Faculty of Physical Science and Mathematics (Civil 
Engineering School and Strength of Materials Institute); 
Faculty of Philosophy, Letters and Educational Sciences 
(School of Education, School of Journalism, School of 
Physical Education, School of Psychology, Language 
Institute, and Institute of Anthropology); Faculty of 
Economics and Administration (School of Economics, 
Institute of Economic Research, School of Public and 
Industrial Administration, Institute of Administrative 
Studies); Faculty of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine 
(School of Agricultural Engineering, School of Veterinary 
Medicine); Faculty of Science (School of Biochemistry 
and Pharmacy, School of Chemical Engineering, Natural 
Sciences Institute); Faculty of Dentistry; and Faculty 
of Architecture and Town Planning. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to the 
university must be at least 18 years of age and must 
hold the bachillerato or an equivalent qualification. They 
must have performed their military service, satisfy the 
standards of ability required by the statutes and regu- 
lations, submit a certificate of good conduct from the 
principal of their secondary school, and a health certificate 
issued by the student medical service. Students are 
permitted to enrol in two faculties at the same time. 

Foreign students seeking admission to a university 
faculty are required to comply with the regulations 
established for Ecuadorian students and to present evidence 
of the equivalence of their degrees, certificates or diplomas. 
The maximum number of admissions to each faculty is 
decided by its administrative council. 


Range of studies. The courses offered in the various 
faculties cover a wide range of subjects and include, 
amongst others, a six-year course leading to the degree 
of licenciado in administrative and social sciences, a six- 
year course leading to the degree of doctor in law and 
social sciences, a six-year course leading to the professional 
title of barrister, a three-year course leading to the degree 
of licenciado of international law, an eight-year course 
(including a preparatory year) leading to the professional 
title of doctor of medicine and surgery, three- and four- 
year courses leading to professional qualifications in nurs- 
ing and midwifery, five-year courses leading to the degree 
of doctor of dental surgery, to the professional title of 
chemical engineer, to the degree of doctor in pharmacy 
and biochemistry, a four-year course leading to the 
licenciado in philosophy and letters, a six-year course 
leading to the degree of doctor of philosophy and letters, 
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a four-year course leading to the professional title of 
psychologist, a six-year course leading to the degree of 
doctor of psychology, and a six-year course leading to 
the degree of doctor of education. 

The Faculty of Philosophy, Letters and Educational 
Sciences offers a four-year course leading to the title of 
profesor de enseñanza secundaria with specialization in 
the following fields: science, chemistry, biology, history 
and geography, philosophy and civics, Spanish language 
and literature, English and French, physical education, 
and educational administration. The doctorate is conferred 
on students who, not less than one year after qualifying 
in their particular branch of study, publish an original 
thesis under the direction of a professor in their 


faculty. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year in the Sierra 
region begins in October and ends in July; in the coastal 
region it lasts from May to January; it has thirty weeks 
of teaching divided into three terms. 

Class attendance is compulsory and is controlled by 
the teaching staff. Instruction is given in the form of 
lectures, tutorials, discussion groups and seminars, and 
practical, field and laboratory work. There are four 
examinations each year (three term examinations and one 
final). Students are marked from one to ten in the term 
examinations and must obtain a minimum total of eighteen 
marks for the three term examinations in each subject 
to be entitled to sit for the final examination. Students 
who fail the final examination may sit again in a repeat 
session before the beginning of the next academic year. 
Students who fail a second time may repeat the course 
the following year. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 

subject requirements for a degree in law: 

First year. Roman law; economie theories and political 
economy; civil law (persons); Ecuadorian territorial law; 
introduction to civics; political science and constitu- 
tional law; style and composition (general cultural 
subjects); physical education. 

Second year. Political economy; national problems; admi- 
nistrative and municipal legislation; statistics; public 
accountancy and Ecuadorian fiscal law; general socio- 
logy; civil law (property); general cultural subjects. 

Third year. Legal history; civil law (inheritance); penal 
law; psychology; sociology; public international law; 
general cultural subjects. 

Fourth year. Civil law (contracts); philosophy of law; 
criminal law (part I); special legislation; diplomatic 
and consular law. 

Fifth year. Civil procedure and the Organic Law on the 
judiciary (part I); mercantile and commercial law; 
comparative law; legal medicine; law of contracts; 
occupational accidents and litigation; criminal law 
(part 2). 

Sixth year. Civil procedure; criminal procedure; private 
international law; civil procedure and the Organic Law 
on the judiciary (part 2); military criminal procedure. 


Extra-mural courses. The Organic Law on Education does 
not recognize correspondence courses; students must 


attend lectures regularly and pass the statutory exami- 
nations in order to proceed to the next year and finally 
obtain a degree, 


Research 


The Universidad Central, like the other universities, 
attaches great importance to teaching and research. 
Among the aims listed in its Statutes are the following: 
(a) to safeguard the flora and fauna of the country, 
through systematic studies; (b) to conduct scientific 
research, for the exploitation and development of natural 
resources, and (c) to contribute to international scientific 
research. Article 4 of the Statutes states that 'faculty 
teaching shall be fundamentally practical in nature and 
based on research, so that students will learn not merely 
theories but also, and more particularly, their application’. 
Research pores may be initiated either by the univer- 
sities themselves, or with the support of outside organi- 
zations such as the United Nations Special Fund and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 


Staff 


Candidates for University teaching posts must have 
obtained a degree at least two years before appointment, 
and be of high moral and scientific standing. The teaching 
staff consists of honorary professors (honorarios), titular 
professors (principales), associate professors (agregados); 
visiting professors (libres) and lecturers (accidentales); in 
addition there are junior lecturers (profesores auxiliares), 
demonstrators (jefes de trabajos practicos) and assistants 
(ayudantes). 

Professors and associate professors are selected by the 
university council from a list of three names submitted 
by the faculty concerned. They are appointed for a 
renewable term of four years. A university teaching post 
is compatible with other public employment, but professors 
who hold another post may not receive more than 50 
per cent of the full salary for the teaching post. Professors, 
associate professors and lecturers may be removed from 
their posts only for very serious and duly proved offences, 
either by the university council or on the request of the 
Minister of Education, the rector or the administrative 
council. The university council may grant teaching staff 
thirty days’ leave on full pay for special reasons, and up 
to ninety days’ sick leave. Seniority is determined by 
length of service. If several staff members have the same 
period of service, age is the deciding factor in determining 
seniority. Teaching staff are entitled to up to one year's 
paid travel leave for study abroad, and at least 50 per 
cent of their travel costs. 


Student life and welfare 


Students at the State universities and institutes pay no 
tuition fees, but there are small enrolment, examination 
and graduation fees. The annual State budget provides 
for scholarships to help students in modest circumstances. 
There is also a student aid fund, derived from an annual 
sum allocated by the university council, allocations from 
the university and faculty budgets, voluntary student 
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contributions, allocations and donations from the State 
and municipalities, staff contributions and graduation 
fees. 

In accordance with the Organic Law on Education, 
the students are represented on the following bodies: 
the university сай (one representative for each faculty, 
elected by students in the two final years of study); the 
university assembly (all student representatives on the 
faculty boards); the faculty boards (a number of students 
equal to one-third of the total number of honorary pro- 
fessors, professors and lecturers in the faculty); the admi- 
nistrative council (one representative). All these represen- 
tatives must be elected from among students of Ecuadorian 
nationality pursuing their studies in the academic year in 
which the election takes place. 

The most important student organization is the Fede- 
ración Estudiantil Universitaria Ecuatoriana (FEUE) to 
which students from all universities belong; its head- 
quarters are at the Universidad Central in Quito. The 
school of physical education in each institution is respon- 
sible for student sports activities. Residential facilities 
are available and students are provided with board and 
lodging at modest prices. Medical and dental services 
are attached to the faculties of medicine, and provide 
care for all students except those who are already covered 
by social insurance. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Escuela Politécnica Nacional (National Institute of 
Technology) in Quito provides five-year courses in electrical, 
chemical and mechanical engineering, leading to a pro- 
fessional title in engineering in the special field. The 
Escuela Politécnica del Litoral (Institute of Technology 
for the Coastal Region) provides similar courses in marine 
engineering and mining and petroleum en ineering. The 
Universidad Técnica de Manabi (Manabi Technical Univer- 
sity) provides five-year courses leading to professional 
qualifications in electrical, agricultural and mechanical 
(specializing in the maintenance of agricultural machinery) 
engineering; it also offers courses in agronomy and 
veterinary science leading to the professional titles of 
agronomist and veterinary surgeon. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teachers for the secondary schools are trained in the 
faculties of philosophy, letters and educational sciences. 
Students who complete the four-year programme are 
awarded the title of licenciado en ciencias de la educación 
or the title of profesor de secunda enseñanza. The title 
of doctor en ciencias de la educación may be awarded after 
two additional years of study. This qualifies the holder 
to teach in institutions of higher education in Ecuador. 

Trainees at the secondary-level teacher training schools 
follow a six-year course. "These schools also provide in- 
service training for insufficiently qualified teachers, who are 
grouped into five different. categories depending on their 
academic qualifications and the number of years of service 
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to their credit, The in-service courses vary in length from 
one to three years. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The aims of the institutions of higher education in Ecuador 
include raising the general standard of culture by making 
university education more democratic, co-operating with 
other institutions in the study of national economic and 
social problems, co-ordinating the cultural work of public 
organizations, providing professional training, and prepar- 
ing students for life at both the individual and community 
level. 


[Text prepared by the Ministerio de Educación, Quito.] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Ecuador. Ministerio de Educación, Seccion 
Estadisticas. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 4,455,000. 

Area: 104,506 square miles; 270,670 square kilometres. 

Population density: 43 per square mile; 16 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 14,624 million 
sucres. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 sucres = 5.56 0.5. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: in the Sierra, October; in coastal 
regions, April. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 


(in thousand sucres) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount. Amount. 
LED (UE SUNT afters: cae) att ТАК 369 402 Total expenditure . . . . . 369 402 
Central Government . . . . . . 246 941 Total recurring expenditure . . 1328 300 
Provincial and local authorities . . . 65 742 For administration or general 
Other sources ЛГӨ ҮТ wr in S 56 719 ИЕ ез НАИ С 4 312 
JE Hic NA sewer leis 1 28 939 Forinstruction . . . . . 1300 882 
Rents charged, profits from enterprises, Salaries to teachers and sup- 
other grants and miscellaneous . . 27 180 orting professional staff , 165 272 
Other instructional expendi- 
ror, A AA s 135 610 
Other recurring expediat . 23 106 
Total capital expenditure (not in- 
cluding debt service) (school 
buildings). . . . . . . 132 553 
Debt services.) «v. oh ain a os : 8 849 
C. EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure? . 1328 300 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control 4312 1.3 
Expenditure forinstruction oi My. A ES 304 058 92.6 
're-primary and primary education 141 651 43.1 
Secondary education . opo Ha 90 511 21.6 
General vW 49 585 15.1 
Vocational , . . 21701 6.6 
Teacher training . . 19 225 5.9 
Higher education, . . 71 896 21.9 
Other recurring expenditure 19 930 6.1 


Eee 


1, Includes the sum of 300,000sucres transferred to recurring expenditure 
fromfallocation for capital expenditure. 
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2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


—— 


ECUADOR 


Level and 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Academic 


"Teaching staff 


Students enrolled 


este sehr Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public 1961/62 11 240 222 10214 5510 = 
Kindergartens, private 1961/62 35 47 46 1 888 971 EI 
Total. . . 1961/62 106 287 268 12102 6481 — 
w^ Hie e 1960/61 102 284 264 11 742 6110 = 
» 1959/60 100 281 261 10 866 5118 — 
» 1958/59 95 247 238 10 444 5 634 = 
= 1957/58 86 269 261 9 759 5 222 == 
Primary Urban primary schools, public 1961/62 565 4846 3394 176892 85600 — 
Rural primary schools, public 1961/62 4241 7133 4342 295 413 133 006 — 
Еуепїп Schools puns ae 1961/62 83 354 205 15 260 5 097 — 
Urban primary schools, private . 1961/62 454 2783 1844 94469 49953 — 
Rural primary schools, private . 1961/62 293 794 523 24642 12 737 — 
Evening schools, private . 1961/62 24 54 23 2138 330 = 
Total ie 1961/62 5 666 15964 10331 608 814 286 723 — 
” 1960/61 5518 15344 10025 596019 280471 — 
” . 1959/60 5340 14195 9315 566805 267238 — 
» 1958/59 4 802 12611 8304 529224 248 719 -— 
^ 1957/58 4661 12375 8179 501622 235 645 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public 1961/62 12 2 035 435 — 28287 8246 — 
Secondary schools, private . 1961/62 148 2534 703 — 17 876 4316 — 
Тоа. 1961/62 220 4569 1138 — 46163 12622 — 
1960/61 196 4074 1045 m 40464 11408 -— 
» 1959/60 181 3121 819 — 31055 10259 — 
ORTU, Ac E ERUIT A 1958/59 169 3442 863 — 34340 9294 — 
eG CES f 1957/58 151 3120 194 — 33469 9531 — 
Vocational Vocational schools, public 1961/62 49 965 457 — 13 080 7998 — 
Vocational schools, private . 1961/62 65 713 353 — 11850 7 867 — 
Totale m AS 1961/62 14 1 678 810 — 24930 15865 — 
eu Код 1960/61 98 1381 635 = 19540 12896 = 
^ 1959/60 97 1329 639 — 17488 11685 — 
» 1958/59 15 1151 562 = 14971 10118 — 
» 1957/58 12 1041 498 — 13430 9050 — 
"Urban teacher training schools, public . 1961/62 4 218 106 — 3 662 2101 — 
Teacher Rural teacher training schools, publie . 1961/62 1 154 48 — 2740 1326 — 
training Urban teacher training schools, private . 1961/62 11 170 105 — 1824 1434 — 
Total jos Mene se Маш *, 1961/62 26 542 259 — 8226 4861 — 
wt des 1960/61 26 457 204 — 7114 4129 тт 
„ 1959/60 25 421 182 — 6541 3 153 — 
2) 1958/59 22 395 176 — 5 153 3309 = 
Me Paton toh 1957/58 23 393 161 — 521] 2894 — 
Higher 
University Universities, public . . . - 1961/62 5 908 21 908 8 830 1671 = 
and Institutes of technology, public , 1961/62 2 60 — 60 580 6 — 
equivalent University, private . . + + 1961/62 1 148 28 148 141 221 = 
(degree- Higher institutes, private 1961/62 2 20 — 20 59 10 — 
granting ) "Total. aA a: S 1961/62 10 1136 49 1136 10216 1914 — 
Ө ТА, 1960/61 9 1098 49 1098 9 286 1694 — 
1959/60 9 1060 42 1060 8314 1526 — 
» 1958/59 7 876 38 876 7313 1376 — 
x 1957/58 ү 799 35 199 6646 1309 — 
INon- Higher Institute of Accountancy, public 1961/62 1 8 — 9 19 2 4 
university School of Social Service, public . . . 1961/62 1 20 7 20 59 47 S 
Higher bilingual secretarial school, 
ОЕТ ss 1961/62 1 10 5 9 29 29 
Total 1961/62 3 38 12 37 107 78 
a 1960/61 3 37 1 31 15 52 
T 1959/60 1 1 E H 17 6 
» п 1958/59 
E dece ther, | 1951/58 zu = = 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


ee ee ee SSeS 
Field of study * 
Length of course Sex Total Е 5 
Y Humanities ^ Education Fine arts Лам „Soal Nawal  pogineering Medical Agriculture 
Less than 2 years MF 
Е 
2 years МЕ 8 8 
Е 8 8 
3 years MF 48 6 E — 42 — 
F 48 6 — — 42 — 
4 years MF 81 — 62 19 — 
F 6l — 42 — — — — — 19 — 
5 years MF 162 — 5 — 5 45 21 50 36 
Е 45 — = = — 1 31 1 6 — 
6 years MF 100 — 5 — 16 — — 19 — — 
Е 4 — 3 — 1 
7 years or more MF 83 83 — 
Е 5 8 == 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
Å  _—_—————————— 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total à Я 
Humanities Education Fine arts Пау Social Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 

1960/61 МЕ 482 — 67 5 16 19 45 40 194 36 

Е 171 — 45 — 1 15 31 7, 72 — 
1959/60 MF 494 6 58 6 61 20 34 42 210 51 

F 130 1 21 — 5 18 8 — 16 1 
1958/59. MF 362 — 36 10 58 19 28 34 138 39 

Е 85 — 18 — 2 10 11 — 43 1 
1957/58 MF 404 2 30 6 11 13 30 35 177 34 

Е 73 1 12 — — 3 14 — 43 = 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 — 14 1 16 4 9 8 40 8 

Е 100 — 26 — 1 9 18 4 42 — 
1957/58. MF 100 0 8 1 19 3 8 9 44 8 

Е 100 1 17. — — 4 19 — 59 — 
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5, HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


ECUADOR 


‘Type of institution Academia Sex Total T ee x 
yonr. H m " " А " Medical io 
umanities Education Fine arts gineering Moca, Agriculture 
Universities, ete.’ 1961/62 MF 10 216 405 851 484 1637 1194 484 2116 2434 551 
F 1914 152 455 33 106 287 272 60 540 9 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 107 = — — — 107 — — — — 
institutions F 18 — — — = 78 
Allinstitutions 1961/62 MF 10 323 405 851 484 1637 1301 484 2176 2434 551 
Е 1992 152 455 33 106 365 272 60 540 9 
Allinstitutions 1957/58 MF 6 646 300 615 220 1 265 415 395 893 2.069 414 
Е 1309 128 319 12 82 150 140 4 459 15 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 100 4 8 5 16 13 5 21 23 5 
F 100 8 23 2 5 18 14 3 27 0 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 5 9 3 19 7 6 14 31 6 
Е 100 10 24 1 6 12 11 0 35 1 


a OOo 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


6. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1946-59 


TT 
Number of students enrolled 


Academic r5 TEENE Number of 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions жк ^ ent сар qus ooh. 
beginni "s) "s ) 
s Total Per cent female pogolation 
1946 2905 1 
1947 3 384 14 
1948 3 787 15 4 2978 118 
1949 4020 16 
1950 4122 15 
1951 4571 16 
1952 4794 16 5 3391 140 
1953 5 093 18 
1954 5 239 18 
1955 5 845 20 
1956 6129 20 
1957 6 646 20 7 3 928 174 
1958 7313 19 
1959 8 314 18 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Article 196 of the Constitution of 8 January 1962 states 
that ‘The conservation, promotion and dissemination of 
culture shall be an obligation and a vital aim of the State. 
Education shall be an essential responsibility of the State, 
which shall organize the educational system and create 
the necessary institutions and services.’ Article 197 adds 
that ‘Education shall aim at the full development of the 
personality of the pupils so that they will co-operate 
constructively in society, inculcating respect for human 
rights and responsibilities, combating intolerance and hate 
in whatsoever form and promoting the ideal of Central 
American unity. At all levels, education, in its intellectual, 
moral, civic and physical aspects, shall be a consistent 
and continuous process.’ The right to education is gua- 
ranteed in Article 198 according to which ‘All inhabitants 
of the Republic shall have the right and obligation to 
obtain a basic education that will enable them to fulfil 
conscientiously and effectively their role as workers, 
parents and citizens. Basic education shall include primary 
education which, when provided by the State, shall be 
free." 

Other references to education are found in Articles 199 
to 204 of the Constitution, ensuring the democratic nature 
of education, the absence of discrimination in education, 
the teaching of social studies solely by nationals of the 
country, the control and inspection of private education 
by the State, and the autonomy of the university. 

The Secretariat of State for Education is the central 
educational authority; it has seven directorates-general 
for primary, secondary, teacher and physical education, 
for fine arts, publications, and library services and archives. 
There are also departments of fundamental education, 
audio-visual aids, students! lodgings and school meals, 
agricultural education, school buildings and music teaching. 
Through these directorates-general and departments of 
the Secretariat of State, the Ministry of Education controls 
and supervises all educational institutions at all levels 
except for the university which is autonomous and second- 
ary-level agricultural education, the training of nurses, 
and military education, which come under the Ministries 
of Agriculture, Public Health and Social Welfare, and 
Defence respectively. Each municipio has an education 
committee, to promote education within its own area. 

In accordance with the Constitution, the enrolment of 
pupils in any public or private teaching establishment 
cannot be subject to any discrimination on social, racial 
or political grounds. There is complete racial and linguistic 
unity. The smallness of the country (8,260 square miles) 
and the ease of communications favour the dissemination 
of education. The main problem is an economic one 
resulting from the increase in the school-going population 
at all levels as a result of the country's exceptional demo- 
graphic growth. While the appropriations for education 
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are the largest in the budget, they are still not enough to 
provide a solution within the foreseeable future. 

The educational system comprises three years of pre- 

rimary education for children between the ages of 3 and 
6 followed by a six-year primary school. Pupils completing 
this can go on to the lower secondary cycle (plan básico) 
of three years at the end of which they have to sit for the 
bachillerato inferior examinations. Alternatively, instead 
of entering the plan básico, pupils may enrol at one of 
several vocational and technical terminal schools with 
courses varying in length from two to six years. The 
bachillerato inferior gives access to (a) the two-year upper 
cycle of general secondary studies, at the end of which the 
bachillerato superior is taken entitling its holder to all 
types of higher education; (b) commercial, teacher training 
and various technical schools with a three-year course 
leading to a diploma providing admission to some faculties; 
(c) a four-year armed forces school leading to the Armed 
Forces Staff College. 

The diagram on page 433 shows the structure of the 
educational system in so far as studies leading to higher 
education are concerned. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Existing institutions of higher education in El Salvador 
include the University of El Salvador, the Social Service 
School and the Higher Teacher Training School. The 
Armed Forces Staff College, which gives two-year post- 
secondary courses, should be listed here but in view of the 
type of education it provides, no further reference will 
be made to it. 

The development of university education dates back to 
the Spanish colonial era, when there were only two univer- 
sities in Central America which students from El Salvador 
attended—the Real y Pontificia Universidad de San 
Carlos in Guatemala, and the Universidad de León in 
Nicaragua. Soon after independence the Constituent 
National Assembly, by Decree of 16 February 1841, 
established the Colegio de la Asunción and the Universidad 
Nacional. Chairs of Latin, Spanish and philosophy were 
created at the college but studies at the university did not 
start until 1843, when it began its full activities with the 
teaching of philosophy; at the time, this subject covered 
pure mathematics, logic, ethics, metaphysics and general 
physics. Later, in 1864, faculties of law, medicine and 
pharmacy were established. 

By 1880, there were seven faculties comprising science 
and letters, engineering, pharmacy and natural sciences, 
medicine and surgery, political and social sciences, law, 
and theology. In 1885, the faculty of science and letters 
became a preparatory institution offering general studies 
which students took before proceeding to the other 
faculties. Courses in dentistry were introduced in 1899 
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in the Faculty of Medicine and Surgery, and it was not 
until 1920 that an independent Faculty of Dentistry was 
established. 

University autonomy, granted by the Government in 
1927, represented a great advance in university develop- 
ment, but three years later it was suspended, and univer- 
sity control reverted to the Secretariat of Public Instruction. 
In 1932 it was again restored but later abolished by the 
1939 Constitution which placed the university under the 
direct jurisdiction of the President of the Republic, 
although in fact university control was exercised by the 
Ministry of Education. In 1945 the new Government 
restored university autonomy which has continued 
uninterrupted ever since. 

In accordance with the agreements signed by the 
Higher University Council on 7 February 1946 and 
13 October 1948, a Faculty of Economics and a Faculty 
of Human Sciences were created which, together with the 
five faculties that already existed, constitute the present 
faculties of the University of El Salvador. 

The need to train teachers (more particularly for the 
various branches of secondary education) and to improve 
the standards of teachers in service led to the establishment 
of the Higher Teacher Training School in 1952. During the 
same year the Government established the Social Service 
School which received United Nations technical assistance 
during its initial stages. 


Legislation 


The principal legislation regulating university education 
is: (a) Article 204 of the Constitution which states "The 
University of El Salvador shall be autonomous in respect 
of its teaching, administrative and economic aspects, and 
shall provide a social service. It shall be governed by 
statutes established within the framework of a law setting 
out the general principles upon which it shall be organized 
and operated’; (b) the Organic Law of 3 January 1951, 
some articles of which lay down the general principles of 
university organization and operation; (c) the Organic 
Statutes (Decree No. 2501) of 25 July 1951, which deal in 
detail with the nature, aims, and autonomy of the univer- 
sity, university government and its powers and duties, 
university staff, university teaching, the student body, 
prizes and scholarships, discipline, and university assets; 
(d) the rules of procedure of the University General 
Assembly; (e) the general regulations regarding equiva- 
lences and the recognition of degrees conferred by foreign 
universities; (f) enrolment and registration regulations 
governing the admission and selection of university 
students; (g) the statutes of the General Association of 
University Students of El Salvador (AGEUS). 

The principal legislation concerning the Higher Teacher 
Training School is Decree No. 25 of 22 April 1952 governing 
the organization and operation of this institution, Decree 
No. 70 of 28 April 1952 establishing the school, Decree 
No. 40 of 24 May 1954 establishing the department of 
in-service training and its two sections for primary school 
teachers and for general secondary, teacher training, and 
vocational school teachers, Decree No. 25 of 11 May 1953 
defining the composition of the school’s Board of Manage- 
ment, and Decree No. 43 of 2 June 1954 establishing 


a special training course for the education of mentally 
deficient children. 

Decree No. 82 of 12 September 1956 established the 
Social Service School for the purpose of training social 
workers; it outlines its aims, general organization, teaching 
staff, student body, system of scholarships and award of 
diplomas. The Higher Teacher Training School and the 
Social Service School both have their own special internal 
regulations. 


Policy and administration 


The University of El Salvador is a national institution 
academically, administratively and financially autonomous. 
Article 204 of the Constitution obliges the State to ensure 
and increase the university’s resources and make the 
necessary budgetary provisions for its maintenance. 

The university is governed by the university assembly, 
composed of two representatives of each faculty council, 
each faculty professional association, and each faculty 
student association. The main duties of the assembly, 
whose members hold office for a year, are: to appoint 
the rector, vice-rector, deans, vice-deans and bursar of 
the university; to approve or reject the annual progress 
report submitted by the rector; to handle university 
problems which do not fall within the competence of other 
bodies; to deal with points of dispute between the Higher 
University Council and the rector, or between them and 
the faculty councils. 

The Higher University Council is the supreme policy- 
making and administrative body of the university. It 
includes the rector, the bursar, the secretary-general, the 
deans of faculties, one representative of each faculty 
council and one student representative from each faculty. 
Inter alia, the higher council decides on general university 
policy, compiles the university statutes and amends them 
when necessary, prepares and adopts the general university 
budget, lays down general standards for curricula and 
syllabuses and, on the proposal of the faculties, decides 
what degrees and diplomas shall be awarded by the 
university schools and institutes. 

The rector is the supreme executive authority of the 
university, responsible for the government of the university 
and the exercise of its authority, administering its assets 
and giving effect to the decisions of the higher council and 
general assembly. Every faculty is controlled by a council 
and a dean, responsible for implementing the regulations 
and recommendations of the higher administrative and 
policy-making bodies. Each council includes the dean 
of the faculty, three representatives of its professorial 
staff and one student representative. 

The Higher Teacher Training School and the Social 
Service School are both under the direct control of the 
Ministry of Education in so far as financial, administrative 
and teaching matters are concerned. 

The internal administration of the Higher Teacher 
Training School is entrusted to a management council 
whose members (one of whom must be the school principal) 
are appointed by the Ministry of Education. Apart from 
the principal, there is a supervisor of studies and two 
councils—a technical council composed of the heads of 
the teaching departments, and a special council consisting 
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of the head of the department and the teaching staff of the 
subject under discussion. The students are not represented 
on either council. 

The Social Service School has a Technical Council, 
composed of the principal, the supervisor of studies, the 
heads of the practical, research and teaching departments, 
and one professor representing the general assembly of 
the teaching staff, and a General Assembly consisting of 
the heads of departments and the teaching staff. 


Finance 


According to Article 202 of the Organic Law of the Univer- 
sity of El Salvador, the university’s main financial resources 
are: (a) the founding fund; (b) State subventions; (c) statu- 
tory appropriations; (d) income from loans; (e) gifts and 
donations from various sources; (f) income from university 
property; (g) fixed and negotiable assets of the university; 
(h) university dues (registration and examination fees; 
payments for services rendered by its clinics, laboratories, 
institutes and other bodies or by technicians working 
for the university; payments made by students for the 
use of material, tools and equipment; fees payable for the 
recognition of degrees and diplomas of foreign universities 
with which the University of El Salvador has no agreement 
for automatic recognition); (i) such other income as may 
be assigned to the university under special legislation. 

The Higher University Council prepares the annual 
budget, on the basis of which the State makes the 
budgetary appropriations for the university. 

The university is free to administer its assets as it deems 
best but is subject to legislation requiring that statements 
of account be submitted showing how funds from the 
State budget have been utilized. 

University income and expenditure vary from year 
to year; in 1962 for example the income amounted to 
3,578,233 colones, 3,407,492 of which were spent on 
operational expenses and 135,530 on capital expenditure. 

The Higher Teacher Training School and the Social 


Service School are financed from appropriations in the 
budget of the Ministry of Education which, in 1962, 
amounted to 491,507 colones, 361,414 of which were 
allocated to the Higher Teacher Training School and 
130,093 to the Social Service School. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The university is organized in faculties. Except for the 
faculties of law and dentistry, each faculty has schools or 
departments; the Faculty of Human Sciences has schools 
of journalism, psychology, philosophy, education, litera- 
ture, history and social sciences, and a department of 
languages; the Faculty of Economics has schools of 
economics and business administration; the Faculty of 
Engineering has schools of civil engineering, agronomy, 
industrial engineering, and architecture; the Faculty of 
Medicine has schools of medicine and medical technology; 
and the Faculty of Chemistry has schools of chemistry 
and pharmacy, biochemistry, industrial chemistry, and 


geology. 


Admission of students. Under Article 155 of the University 
Statutes a student wishing to enrol at the university must 
be in possession of : (a) a birth certificate; (b) an identity 
document; (c) a bachillerato superior certificate or its 
equivalent if he has attended school abroad. (In addition, 
the Faculty of Economics admits those holding the title 
of contador—persons who pass the secondary school 
diploma in accountancy which is recognized by the State; 
the Faculty of Human Sciences those holding the diploma 
of maestro normalista or who have taught for at least 
three years at a public secondary, teacher training, special 
or military school; the School of Agronomy admits 
graduates of the National Agricultural School of the 
Ministry of Agriculture; and the School of Industrial 
Engineering those who have passed the technical bachil- 
lerato examination); (d) a certificate of health and physica 


 ——————-———  —-_-—_— 


GLOSSARY 


bachillerato en artes: secondary course in 
art. 

bachillerato en ciencias y letras: secondary 
course in science and arts. 

bachillerato industrial: secondary techni- 
cal course. 

ciencias químicas y farmacia: chemistry 
and pharmacy. 

economia: economies. 

enseñanza media: secondary education. 

enseñanza primaria: primary education. 

enseñanza superior: higher education. 

escuela de agricultura: agricultural school. 

escuela de comando y estado mayor: staff 
college. 

escuela de contabilidad: accountancy 
school. 

escuela de milicia: military school. 

escuela normal superior: higher teacher 
training school (teachers college). 
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escuela de servicio social: social service 
school. 

humanidades: human sciences. 

ingenieria y arquitectura: engineering and 
architecture. 

jurisprudencia y ciencias sociales: law 
and social science. 

magisterio urbano: teacher training school 
(urban). 

medicina: medicine. 

odontología: dentistry. 

plan básico: common lower cycle of se- 
condary education. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A University studies 

B Higher professional studies outside 
university 

C Teacher education at higher level 


ГА 


DES 


td 


$QOommoeooor 


Curso selectivo de transicion (a course 
of selection and guidance) 
Thesis 


Practical work 


Period of study, research and prac- 
tical work 


Entrance examination 

Bachillerato inferior 

Diploma de bachiller 

Bachillerato superior 

Doctorate 

Primary school teacher’s diploma 
Graduation certificate 

Secondary school teacher’s diploma 
Vocational certificate in agriculture 
Diploma in accountancy 

Officer’s commission 
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fitness from a doctor on the university panel; and must 
(e) pay the registration fee of 60 colones, which may be 
done in three instalments during the academic year; 
(f) if required, furnish a good conduct reference from the 
authorities in the last place of residence; (g) give the name 
of the responsible parent or guardian, if under 21 years 
of age on registration; (h) pass an entrance examination 
consisting of an intelligence and a general knowledge test. 
In assessing candidates, the marks obtained in these two 
tests and those obtained in public and private examinations 
for university entrance or for the title of contador are taken 
into account. Under Article 9 of the regulations governing 
admission and enrolment, each of these factors is separately 
assessed by each faculty. 


Range of studies. The period covered by university courses 
varies from four to seven years. The Faculty of Human 
Sciences offers five-year degree courses leading to the 
doctorate in philosophy, education, history and social 
sciences, literature, psychology, and journalism. Before the 
degree is actually awarded, a student must pass two 
internal or competitive examinations and submit a thesis 
after spending one year working as a civil servant in his 
intended profession. There is also a four-year course for 
translators and interpreters, but its diploma is not regarded 
as an academic degree and students are not required to 
spend one year in the civil service. 

The Faculty of Economics’ doctoral courses in business 
administration and economics cover six years of study 
and the same conditions as those at the Faculty of 
Human Sciences apply before the degree is awarded. 

The Faculty of Engineering and Architecture has 
courses in civil engineering, agronomy and industrial 
engineering leading to the title of ingeniero. The degrees 
awarded are subject to the same conditions as those 
applying at the Faculty of Human Sciences. There is 
also an architectural course leading to the title of arquitecto. 
All courses last five-and-a-half years. 

The Faculty of Medicine offers a seven-year course in 
medicine and the title of doctor of medicine is awarded 
after the candidate has passed three university private 
examinations and submitted a thesis following a year 
working as a civil servant. There is also a three-year course 
for laboratory technicians. 

The Faculty of Dentistry offers a five-year course 
leading to the doctorate degree, the award of which is 
subject to the same conditions as those for the degree in 
medicine. 

At the Faculty of Chemistry there are five-year courses 
in pharmacology, chemistry, biochemistry, and industrial 
chemistry. The doctorate is awarded after the same 
conditions are fulfilled as those at the Faculty of Human 
Sciences. A four-year course in geology leading to the 
title of géologo, which can be followed by a general 
examination and a thesis for the doctorate degree, is also 
available. 

A seven-year course in law at the Faculty of Law and 
Social Sciences leads to the doctoral degree, which is 
awarded after three internal and one public examinations. 

The number of admissions varies according to conditions 
in each faculty. In 1962, for example, the number of 
entrants at the various faculties was as follows: human 
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sciences 180; economics 120, engineering 150, medicine 60, 
dentistry 30, chemistry 80, and law and social sciences 135, 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year, which consists of 
thirty-six weeks of lectures, is divided into two semesters 
from May to September and from October to February, 

Students who are absent from more than 25 per cent 
of the lectures may not sit for the examinations. If absen 
are for reasons beyond the student’s control and justified 
before the faculty council within eight days of his return 
to classes, the student is allowed to sit for the examination 
provided that the total number of absences does not 
exceed 50 per cent of the lectures. 

The methods of instruction vary from faculty to faculty 
but normally comprise lectures, and practical and labo- 
ratory work; each professor recommends the books required 
for his subject and visual aids are sometimes employed. 

Under the university statutes, the university schools 
are free to adapt their examinations to each subject; 
in general they fall into three different types. 

1. Ordinary examinations, two or three of which are held 
in every subject during the year. The final examination 
takes all these tests into account. Professors are free 
to set as many other tests as they consider necessary. 
If a student fails an ordinary examination, he is entitled 
to request a supplementary examination which is 
held thirty days later. To be allowed to sit for the final 
examinations in any subjects, a student must have a 
minimum average mark of 50 per cent in all other 
tests and examinations held for that subject. 

2. Extraordinary examinations are held only once for 
students who have failed in one or more subjects at 
the ordinary examinations. Students who have not 
complied with attendance requirements may not sit 
for these examinations. 

3. Degree examinations, two or three of which are held 
at the end of the course; in reality, they serve the pur- 
pose of allowing students to revise all the subjects taken 
during the entire course. In addition, prospective 
graduates must pass a public doctoral examination, a 
prerequisite of which is that, in accordance with the 
Constitution, they must complete a year’s paid work 
in their intended profession as civil servants working 
in a location chosen by the Government. There are no 
arrangements for following university courses other 
than by regular attendance at classes. 
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Requirements for certain awards, The course in languages 
at the Faculty of Human Sciences leads to the award 
of a diploma for translators and interpreters; this is 
not regarded as an academic degree. The subjects taken 
for this diploma, with English as the main subject, are 
shown below (the number of weekly hours are in 
parentheses) : 

First year. Comparative grammar—English and Spanish 
(3), phonetics and pronunciation (3), reading and oral 
summarizing (3), composition and translation (3). 

Second year. Advanced English grammar (3), translations 
in both languages (3), writing of reports and commercial 
letters (2), Spanish and English usage (3). 

Third year. Institutions and history of the English- 
speaking countries (3), writing of newspaper articles 


(3), specialized translations in both languages (3), 
interpretation methods (3). 

Fourth year, Style (3), free and specialized interpretation (3), 
technical and scientific writing (3), literary translations (3). 


For a degree in civil engineering the following subjects 
are taken (the figures in parentheses indicate the number 
of hours per semester): 

First year. Foreign language I (50), drawing I (30), algebra 
(60), physics I (75), chemistry I (50), analytical geometry 
1 (50), foreign language П (50), drawing ÍI (30), trigono- 
metry (ору IL (75), chemistry її (50), analytical 
geometry IT (50). 

Second year. Practical calculus I (35), infinitesimal caleulus 
I (50), drawing III (30), general mechanics I (50), 
surveying I (50), descriptive geometry I (40), ractical 
caleulus II (35), патат У calculus П (50), draw- 
ing IV (30), general mechanics 11 (50), surveying п 
(50), descriptive geometry П (40). 

Third year. Surveying II (50), general mechanics III (50), 
resistance of materials I (50), general hydraulics I (50), 
electrical лыш ышы І (50), statistics (50), geology (60), 
general mechanics V (50), resistance of materials IL 
(50), general hydraulies П (50), electrical engineering П 
(50), photometry (60). 

Fourth year. Resistance of materials ПІ (50), applied 
hydraulies (60), reinforced concrete I (50), soil aga EX 
I (35), heat engineering I (59), building materials I 
50), resistance of materials IV (50), hydraulic systems 

(10); reinforced concrete П I soil mechanics II (35), 
heat engineering II (50), bui FS materials TI (50). 

Fifth year. Road construction I (50), sanitary en ineering 
(50), structural design I (50), building methods I (50), 
bridges I (50), architecture (60), road construction IL 

(50), sanitary engineering П (50), structural design 11 

Gol bridges II (50), building methods II (50), town 
planning Í (60). 

Sixth year (one semester only). Town planning П (60), 
organization and administration (50), costing and budget- 
ing (50), economics and finance (50), legislation (50), 
philosophy ooy 

At the end of courses, students must pass two general 

examinations and a public doctoral examination in the 

speciality chosen, which must be preceded by one year 
of employment in the civil service. 


The curriculum at the Faculty of Law and Social Sciences 

covers the following subjects: 

First year. Professional ethics, Roman law (Part I), 
introduction to the study of law, rudiments of sociology, 
introduction to general philosophy, advanced Spanish 
grammar. 

Second year. Civil law and the Civil Code of El Salvador 
(Book I), Roman law П, general theory of government, 
public and diplomatie international law. 

Third year. Civil law and the Civil Code of El Salvador 
(Book IT) and relevant legislation, the Constitution and 
relevant legislation, criminal law and the Criminal Code 
(general part), legal procedure and relevant legislation. 

Fourth year. Code of criminal procedure, civil law and 
the Civil Code of El Salvador (Book III) and rele- 
vant legislation, code of civil procedure (Book I), 
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criminal law and the Criminal Code (special part). 

Fifih year. Civil law and the Civil Code of El Salvador 
(Book IV—Obligations), code of civil procedure [Book 
П), administrative law and relevant legislation, political 
economy and relevant legislation, sais medicine 
and rudiments of criminology, 

Sixth year, Civil law and the Civil Code of El Salvador 
(Book IV—Contracts) and taxation laws, code of civil 
»rocedure (Book III) and laws of appeal, labour laws 
(Part I), philosophy of law, mercantile law and commer- 
cial code (Part I). 

Seventh. year. Mercantile law and commercial code (Part 
II), notarial law and notarial practice and procedure, 
labour laws (Part II), public finance aed relevant 
legislation, private international law. 

For a degree, students must also pass three general 

examinations in: (a) civil, criminal and mercantile law; 

(b) procedures and administrative legislation; (с) social 

sciences, constitutional law and labour laws; and a public 

doctoral examination, which must be preceded by one 
year of employment in the civil service. 


The curriculum of the Faculty of Medicine is divided into 
a pre-medical year, two pre-clinical years, three clinical 
years, and one year of internship of intensive hospital 
practice. The subjects studied are shown in the table on the 
following page. 

The sixth year (internship) is devoted to three months 
in each of the following: medicine, surgery, paediatrics, 
and gynaecology and obstetrics. 

Class attendance in the Faculty of Medicine is compul- 
sory; any student who absents himself for more than 
25 per cent of the classes in any subject may not sit for 
the final examinations. Three ordinary interim exami- 
nations are held during the courses of every subject; 
in addition to progress in the theoretical work, the results 
of practical work are also taken into consideration and 
form the subject of a report on each student. 

Final subject examinations are oral, written and 
practical, Students must obtain an average of 50 per cent 
in each interim examination before being allowed to sit 
for their finals, Pass marks of 60 per cent in the interim 
examinations and an average of 40 per cent in the oral, 
written and practical final examinations are necessary. 

The final examinations consist of three examinations 
in surgery, obstetrics and medicine, which the students 
may take in any order they wish, Only those students 
who have passed in all subjects of the curriculum are 
eligible to take the final examinations. The marks obtained 
in these examinations are combined with the average 
obtained in the interim examinations during the third, 
fourth and fifth years. Each student must then complete 
one year in the civil service, During this period, he receives 
professional literature from the Faculty of Medicine and 
is visited regularly by officials of the Department of 
Preventive Medicine and Public Health. Only on comple- 
tion of this year may the student submit his thesis and 
obtain the degree of doctor en medicina. 


Research 
At the university teaching predominates over research; 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE IN MEDICINE 
————————M—————ÁM———— 


Total number of periods 
Subject I ———————— 
"Theoretical Practical 
Pre-medical year 
Inorganic chemistry . . . . . 12 108 
Organic chemistry ..... 54 108 
Medical physics . . . . o = 92 128 
Biology... o: ce a M е 108 210 
Mathematics . . . « + + * 36 12 
Spanish... ar uw cer RSS 90 — 
English |... 20.5 eR mee 144 — 
Trénch.j| so foc осие 54 — 
Greek roots . . s o o + + 54 — 
Library work and translations! , . 54 — 
First year 
Descriptive anatomy (theory and 
practice) M Mes] э. sauce — 615 — 
Embryology (theory and practice) . — 135 — 
TRUE Dd and practice) . . — 129 — 
Medical statistics . . . . . - 16 32 
Second year 
Biochemistry. . . . - + + 12 140 
Physiology, |. . 50 Rot 12 202 
Psychology (theory and practice). — 2— 
Parasitology QN АЕ С 36 108 
Bacteriology 54 108 
Pharmacology . 52 146 
Ecology A 18 36 
Third year 
Pathological anatomy > ant 12 210 
Social anthropology . . . . > 36 12 
Introduction to medicine and lec- 
tures on dermatology * 104 — 
Introduction to surgery . . . « 40 — 
Introduction to gynaecology and 
obstetrics DUM LEON 21 — 
Introduction to paediatrics . . . 22 — 
Medical semiology ae rH 70 230 
Surgicalsemiology . . . . « — 262 
Gynaecological and obstetrical 
Semiology: у. . 45 € s -— 27 
Paediatricalsemiology . . . . — 108 
Fourth year 
Epidemiology. . . . . . + 18 18 
Surgery a Жуу e О pm ha a: 80* 645° 
Preventive medicine, . . . . 18 18 
Forensic medicine . . . . . 32 — 
Medicine (lectures and tutorial) — . 145 — 
General psychiatry . . . . . 67 13 
Medicines АМР a ОИ ЕЕЕ == 604 
Fifth year 
Public healt: 3L tou 36 36 
Obstetrics and gynaecology . . . 86 531* 
Paediatrics, а vs а И 53 410 
Hospital practice (Department of 
Medicine and Surgery). . . . = 269 
Sixth year 
Internship . 
1. No final examinations are taken in this. 
2. Including lectures on anaesthesia. 
3. Clinical surgery (555 hours of supervised practice in surgical wards 


including urology, orthopaedics and otorhinolaryngology) and surgical 
techniques (90 hours). 
4. Including hospital practice, seminars, etc. 
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only very limited research work is undertaken, mainly 
because budgetary resources are not adequate. Any 
research undertaken in the university is usually carried 
out by full-time professors and is done on the initiative 
of the various faculties and financed from their own 
resources. On the premises of the university there is the 
Tropical Research Institute, whose research programmes 
are established by national and foreign experts, usually 
with the support of outside bodies. The institute was 
founded in 1950 and concentrates its work on the fields of 
zoology, botany, nutrition, geology and meteorology. 


Staff 


The official teachers of the university are the titular 
professors in charge of the departments; there are also 
contractual professors working on a temporary basis, 
auxiliaries who assist the titular professors regularly in 
their subjects, and extraordinary professors who give 
courses parallel to the ordinary courses, but with special 
syllabuses approved by the faculty concerned. 

Recruitment is by selection or competition; if no outside 
candidates apply, a direct appointment is made by the 
competent authority. 

At present there are no university staff rules defining 
appointments, salaries and promotions. In general, con- 
tracts are on an annual basis and may be extended, 
except in the case of temporary appointments. Only 
professors working half-time or paid by the hour may 
accept paid work or exercise another profession outside 
the university. Contractual or full-time professors may 
not carry on any activity that is not strictly connected 
with the university. Salaries vary according to the terms 
of the contract; in faculties with full-time professors, 
monthly salaries range between 1,500 and 2,000 colones, 
while professors working on half-time receive between 
750 and 1,000 colones; professors working on an hourly 
basis receive 15 colones per hour. There is no pension 
scheme in operation, nor are there any fixed conditions 
for leave which is granted by the council of each faculty 
on the basis of the particular circumstances in each case. 
There are no arrangements for the exchange of professors 
although they do take place at irregular intervals. All 
professors are free to undertake research and publish the 
results of their work. So far, no national association of 
university teachers has been formed. 


Student life and welfare 


All students entering the university are exempted from 
paying tuition and admission fees, except: (a) those 
students who are placed in the lowest 10 per cent of 
the quota originally approved; (b) those whom the council 
allows to register in excess of the original quota; (c) 
students repeating some or all subjects of a course. All 
students must, however, pay an annual registration fee 
of 60 colones, and an examination charge of 8 colones 
for each subject. Examination charges for subjects in 
which theoretical and practical teaching is provided in 
certain faculties amount to 22 colones. The cost of books 
varies with the subjects studied, but averages between 
100 and 300 colones per annum. Housing, maintenance 
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and other expenses cost each student approximately 
150 colones per month. 

The university grants some first-class scholarships, 
which cover the cost of food, lodging, clothing, study, 
books and pocket money. All students (excluding those 
mentioned above) receive second-class scholarships which 
exempt them from tuition fees and vary from 100 to 400 
colones, depending on the faculty. In the Faculty of 
Medicine, the Pro Educacién Médica Society grants full 
scholarships and loans to students. Certain private insti- 
tutions also provide scholarships for students in this faculty. 

Student organizations are autonomous and send repre- 
sentatives to the following university bodies: (a) one 
student representative from each faculty to the meetings 
of the Higher University Council; (b) two representatives 
of the students’ association of each faculty to the University 
General Assembly; (c) one student representative of the 
faculty association to the faculty council. 

University students may join the Asociacién General 
de Estudiantes Universitarios Salvadorenos (AGEUS). 
Sports clubs exist in most faculties for football, basket- 
ball, baseball, volley ball, soft ball, athletics, etc., and 
they are all attached to the University Sports Federation; 
there are also cultural societies. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Social Service School, which trains social workers 
of both sexes is the only institution of this type in El 
Salvador. 


Admission of students. Students wishing to enrol must 
be in possession of a bachillerato superior ог a maestro 
normalista certificate. They must also be under 30 years 
of age, be in good health, have an aptitude for this profes- 
sion, and have a record of good conduct. The entrance 
examination includes a project test, an autobiography, 
and a general knowledge test, and candidates are admitted 
on the basis of an interview. The number of students to 

be admitted is limited and decided on each year; in 1962 

there were 25 new entrants. 

Courses for social workers cover three years, after 
which a diploma is awarded to successful candidates on 
the basis of a thesis on a specific aspect of social work. 
'The academic year starts in the second half of February 
and ends in November. 

Students must attend a minimum of 75 per cent of the 
classes which include lectures, seminars on case and group 
studies, and simple research. Three-part examinations 
are held during each academic year at regular intervals, 
followed by a final examination. 

The requirements for the diploma in social work include 
the following subjects (figures in parentheses indicate the 
total number of hours): 

First year. Psychology (68), sociology (51), medical infor- 
mation (51), child care (51), social legislation (51), social 
assistance (51), case work (102), community resources 
(51), economics (34), nutrition (20), introduction to the 
theory of social service (34), reading and private study 
(340); seminars on visits to institutions (34), practical 


social case work (255), food preparation (40), cutting 
and dressmaking (40), audio-visual aids (20). 

Second year. Psychology (34), community organizations 
(102), social legislation (51), criminology (51), inves- 
tigations and statistics (51), group social work (102), 
case social service (102), practical case and group work 
(510), case and group social service seminars (68), food 
preparation, cutting and dressmaking (40), reading and 
private study (204). 

Third year. Case study (102), social service seminars (34), 
social research (34), administration of social welfare 
services (51), professional ethics (51), psychiatry (34), 
practical case and group social work (600), seminars (34), 
reading and private study (204), preparation of thesis 
(102). 

On passing the above subjects, students must submit a 

thesis before obtaining the diploma of trabajador social. 

No extra-mural courses exist. Most of the school’s pro- 

gramme is devoted to teaching, and research only covers 

certain practical aspects of the subjects taught. 


Staff 


Classes are taken by supervisors of the Department for 
Field Work and by the Department of Social Service, and 
by professors for the various subjects who work on an 
hourly basis. 

The technical council of the school submits proposals 
for the appointment of teaching staff to the Ministry of 
Education. The staff have no established pay scale and 
appointments are renewed annually, but in spite of this 
there is relative staff stability. Full-time supervisors are 
paid 475 colones per month, and professors on an hourly 
basis receive 10 colones per class. 


Student life and welfare 


The average cost to students (including transport, writing 
materials, mimeographed notes, etc., but excluding board 
and lodging) amounts to around 80 colones per academic 
year for the first and second years and around 230 colones 
for the third year. The last figure includes the graduation 
fee, payment for the professional card and the cost of the 
material required for the thesis, which must be submitted 
in four copies. The cost of lodgings at the hostel—for 
women students only—is approximately 75 colones per 
month. The average cost of other housing varies between 
60 and 75 colones per month. There are two types of 
scholarships—study grants and cash grants. In fact, all 
students are awarded study grants which exempt them 
from tuition, registration and examination fees. The cash 
grants include, in addition to the above facilities, a monthly 
sum of 100 colones; in 1962, twenty-four cash grants were 
awarded by the Ministry of Education. Some fellowships 
are also provided by other official bodies and private 
institutions. 

There is an Association of Social Service Students but 
students are not represented on the governing bodies of 
the school. There are no special health services at the 
school but students receiving Ministry of Education cash 
grants are entitled to free medical and hospital treatment 
at Government clinics. 
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TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Under this heading comes the Escuela Normal Superior 
(Higher Teacher Training School), whose main purpose 
is to train teachers for secondary and teacher training 
schools. 


Admission of students. Admission is subject to the following 
requirements: (a) possession of a maestro normalista urbano, 
bachillerato superior or contador certificate; holders of the 
first certificate may attend courses in the theory of educa- 
tion only, and the others may enrol in any of the other 
courses; (b) students must be under 30 years of age; 
(c) they must be in good health; (d) they must be employed 
in a primary or secondary school; (e) they must have 
served as teachers for at least three years; (f) they must 
have a good conduct record; (g) they must have obtained 
a scholarship through a competitive examination. A 
minimum of ten and a maximum of fifteen students per 
subject are admitted if they fulfil the above requirements 
and pass an entrance examination in general knowledge, 
pedagogy, and the chosen subject of study; this 
examination is preceded by a personal interview. 


Range of studies. Separate courses are provided in theory 
of education, special education, social sciences, Spanish 
and Spanish literature, English, music, biology and 
chemistry, and mathematies and physics. The courses 
last two years, after which a certificate of proficiency is 
awarded which entitles the holder to teach at the public 
secondary and teacher training schools. Candidates for 
the diploma of profesor de educación media (secondary 
schools) in a specialized subject and the diploma of 
especialista en el tratamiento pedagogico de irregulares 

mentales (special education) must submit a thesis on a 

specific aspect of their subject; submission of this thesis 

is preceded by a three-week course. 

The academic year covers ten months, is composed of 
two semesters of twenty weeks each, and begins on 
1 February and ends on 20 November. 

Students are allowed to absent themselves from 15 per 
cent of the classes provided they justify such absences. 
Instruction is mainly in the form of lectures and in most 
subjects students must do practical work. Each teacher 
recommends his own textbooks and some use is made of 
audio-visual aids, particularly in the teaching of science. 

Three examinations are held in each subject at intervals 
of six weeks—two during the year and one final 
examination. 

The requirements for the diploma of secondary school 
teacher in mathematics and physics cover the following 
subjects (the figures in parentheses show the number of 
hours per week): 

First year. Arithmetic I (4), elementary algebra I (4), plane 
geometry I (4), experimental physics I (5), preparation 
of teaching material for the corresponding secondary 
education course (3), arithmetic II (3), algebra II (4), 
plane geometry II (4), plane trigonometry (4), experi- 
mental physics II (5). 

Second year. Advanced algebra (4), solid geometry (4), 
analytical geometry I (4), experimental physics ПІ (5), 
theory and practice of mathematics teaching (2), 
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analytical geometry II (5), astronomy (4), experimental 

physics IV (6), theory and practice of physics teaching (5). 
After passing the above subjeets, candidates must submit a 
thesis on mathematics or physics, after completing one 
year of service in a public school followed by a three-week 
course; only after that is the student awarded his diploma. 
No extra-mural courses are provided. Teaching is given 
absolute priority over research, which is limited to very 
minor practical work in the departments. 


Staff 


Teaching is undertaken by the heads of the teaching 
departments and by lecturers working on an hourly basis; 
the former are also responsible for co-ordinating the various 
subjects in their departments. Appointments are made 
by the Ministry of Education on the proposal of the 
principal; those of department heads are for one year and 
may be extended. The contracts of lecturers working by 
the hour are terminated on the completion of their courses. 
Staff members are paid 680 colones per month throughout 
the calendar year, and those working by the hour are paid 
10 colones per class. There is no established pay scale, no 
pension scheme, and no staff association at the school. 


Student life and welfare 


All students without exception receive a scholarship 
equivalent to the salary of a primary school teacher, 
varying between 145 and 270 colones per month, in addition 
to a bonus of 60 colones paid by the Ministry of Education 
for the ten months of the academic year. In practice, this 
covers the cost of transport, the purchase of books, board, 
lodging, etc., which averages about 150 colones. 

Students are not represented on the management council 
of the school or its departmental boards. 'The school has no 
organized sports but a student committee exists mainly 
for cultural activities. There are no residential facilities 
and students have to find their own accommodation. 
They are entitled to free hospital and medical treatment 
while in receipt of a scholarship. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


An extensive structural reform of the university is now 
being planned; this will include: (a) the establishment of a 
School of General Studies, attendance at which will precede 
the professional courses and provide the students with a 
basic general education both in arts and in science and 
technology; (b) the introduction of greater variety in 
university courses, to bring them in line with the country's 
needs; (c) the improvement of teaching to adapt it better to 
the cultural, social and economic requirements ofthe country. 

As a full member of the Consejo Superior Universitario 
Centroamericano, the regional body for the co-ordination 
of higher education, the University of El Salvador is 
doing all it can to intensify co-operation with a view to 
improving higher education in Central America. 

The university’s main problems are financial; its budge- 
tary resources are not adequate for present needs (accom- 
modation, laboratory equipment, teaching material, a 
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larger full-time teaching staff in all faculties, etc.), or 
large enough to cope with the increasing number of 
students. 

The desirable developments in the Higher Teacher 
Training School include: (a) a change in structure, with 
full departments replacing the present system; (b) im- 
proved teaching, essential if the standards of education at 
the secondary school level are to be raised; (c) the addition 
of new subjects to the curriculum of the sciences of educa- 
tion, more particularly for the training of school inspectors; 
(d) refresher courses for secondary school teachers (all 
levels and subjects). 

The Social Service School should aim at: (a) undertaking 
the study of the problems of the country’s social services; 
(b) co-ordinating the activities of public bodies involved 
in the social services of the country; (c) improving liaison 
between the school and international organizations working 
in the field of social welfare. 

The school’s main problems at present are material 
ones—the urgent need for accommodation, laboratories, 
teaching material, a reference library, equipment—and 
staff, which should be substantially increased. These 
difficulties could be overcome by having a larger budget 
which would also enable it to recruit more full-time 
teaching staff. 


[Text prepared jointly by the University of El Salvador, the 
Department of Educational Planning and the Unesco 
Technical Assistance Mission, and revised by the secretariat 
of the Unesco National Commission, San Salvador.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. El Salvador. Director General de Estadística y 
Censos. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. Anuarios Esta- 
dísticos, 1951-1961. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,709,000. 

Area: 8,260 square miles; 21,393 square kilometres. 

Population density: 328 per square mile; 127 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 1,279 million 
colones. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 colón — 0.4 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: May. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand colones) 


ee ш с_——— 
RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND ТҮРЕ OF EDUCATION 


Amount Percent 
Total recurring expenditure . . + + + + + + + 33 180 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not distri- 
buted by level and type of education) . . . . e . - 2261 6.8 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
education) XE WE LOG ESL TEM 30913 93.2 
Primary education . . . . М 23 493 10.8 
Secondary education. . . . i 2771 8.4 
General . Й . . 
Vocational . . Ј 1016 5.8 
Teacher training 855 2.6 
Higher education „ 4477 13.5 
172 0.5 


Other types of education. ЕЕ aera 


ER 0o 00S ee a EE EN 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
SS —- ooo 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
: Number x 
rae me ‘Type of institution Academic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Parttime 
education M tutions 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . . . . . 1961 99 452 sists 12 690 — 
Kindergartens, private . . . . . 1961 43 121 ves 1315 — 
QOL o Un ET PIENO ES 1961 142 573 14 005 ayn — 
” B : dun 1960 130 513 12 954 6 888 — 
prato reuse 1959 121 456 pea 12 978 25 = 
» 1958 122 450 -En 12 353 — 
А 1957 119 387 Aes 222 13 713 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961 2421 8594 16137 347 298401 140555 — 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961 144 888 1576 95 14 221 7144 — 
JE eed CEU ИЕС Я 1961 2571 9482 16713 442 312 622 147 699 — 
X der p 1960 2419 8 681 16074 554 297 460 142 382 — 
"s D 1959 2448 8658 !6047 483 286 903 137 196 — 
» 1958 2334 8978 !6262 391 266698 128 163 — 
Cata n cd LET 1951 2291 7868 15 517 453 232 354 109 844 = 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public and private . 
Total SEGUE E E 1961 216 23566 9549 Es- 
ә 1960 214 Jon 20 676 8 657 Dn 
& 1959 223 22 401 19517 8155 sies 
e : 1958 212 21 821 18 514 7 536 a 
" 1957 191 21 716 16 605 6 762 Ж 
Vocational Vocational schools . . . . . . 1961 2 15 721 293 
Commercial schools . . . . . . 1961 113 aes 7413 3 890 
Agricultural school . . . . . - 1961 1 14 136 = 
Narsing жоо! d Я CES MES 1961 m 57 99 99 б 
Schools of fine arts . . . . . . 1961 leis US 1108 613 2 
ier p Ge tet АРРА 4-8 1961 117 9537 4955 5 
С goIe TE CASU. Lc uid 1960 1121 10 005 4867 
a 2 1959 3127 10718 5252 $ 
» 1958 1124 10 473 5 099 
” 1957 4113 10 192 5 290 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public. . . 1961 7 a c E 
training Teacher training schools, private . . 1961 43 vus Y жЕ» = 
Total vss чу p nubosos 1961 50 415 43711 2960 — 
ы, зв, ah эһ er 6 1960 43 390 3332 2244 E 
Cue 1959 15 265 2134 1442 = 
e 1958 14 246 1863 1242 = 
» . 1957 13 ac 1626 1124 — 
Higher 
University National University . . . . . . 
and Toll! unc it tee are es 1961 1 418 35 2536 440 
equivalent ung Coad Whe Е ре 1960 H 450 30 2241 403 
(dogres. T E E exh mae be 25 1959 1 369 21 2134 334 
granting) ip gute Sas Tesh A 1958 1 344 21 1898 274 
Pa ri И [ie Ca ae 1957 1 248 13 : 91 336 6227 
Non- Higher teacher training school 
university Natal raya sen e es 1961 1 35 8 100 58 
Teacher ЗЕТОТ: 1960 1 18 4 13 28 б 
training E ант M 1959 1 42 10 145 62 
» 1958 1 40 10 154 69 
» 1957 1 45 2) 146 55 
Other Social service school . . . . . . 
Total- ene ЖИ gis 1961 1 19 6 44 31 
$i ae e DOSE тое 5 1960 1 17 5 46 40 
» 1959 1 20 5 48 42 
^ . 1958 1 18 4 45 39 
г re 1957 1 24 10 m 48 42 d 
1. Full-time only. 4. Not including schools of fine arts. 
2. Including teachers of commercial schools. 5. Included in secondary general education. 
3. Tasting teachers of commercial and secondary teacher training 6. Not including the Faculty of Engineering and Architecture. 
schools. 
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"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Noe ъ5 а. x 
typo of Type of institution Academie | grins. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Tum tutions ——|- = 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Special School for the blind 
Total . j ` Е 1961 1 9 T "o 90 32 — 
ND * 1960 1 8 1 eu 91 = 
» Хе 1959 1 8 2 М 84 30 — 
» М. 11 1958 1 8 1 13 28 — 
B Y" 1957 1 8 7 89 40 — 
Adult. Literacy courses 
ТОТ c УУС S v.s 1961 399 399 232 399 13137 E 13137 
Curt dome rM SEE 1960 393 393 233 393 13 932 13 932 
‘ce VENE X^ soe x 1959 608 608 283 608. 15 195 15195 
nee Pales a 4 1958 540 540 241 540 16 071 16071 
NU. Ut Ir ETT 1957 dne aes one ot 31 741 31741 
NNNM S eee _————.—-———————— 


3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1950-59 
іра ee ae ES ee a 


Number of students enrolled 

Academie Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at Other education at Average Average 

year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions — non-university institutions total enrolment. total population 
me z rim гы йе = (00's) (0003) 

Bu E rea um ы 5 

1950 1199 11 — — — — 

1951 1326 12 — — — — 

1952 693 8 — — — — 1 1 990 

1953 1016 12 41 54 33 16 

1954 1008 13 156 61 55 85 

1955 1] 126 15 223 56 M 89 

1956 1525 12 236 4l 34 85 

1957 11 336 17 146 38 48 88 2 2353 

1959 1 898 14 154 45 45 87 

1959 2134 16 145 43 48 88 


Number of 
students per 
100,00 
population 


56 


18 


____ eee 
1. Not including the Faculty of Engineering and Architecture. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1959 


Field of study 
Length of cours Sex Total Vm = = C: 
"ER я Humanities Education — Finearts! Там Medical Agriculture 
sciences 
Less than 2 years МЕ - a — — — = 
F = = = и = өр = 
2 years MF 63 — 63 — — = ES = 
Е an — nce — — = 
3 years ME 11 — — - 11 - — 
F ‘ = =. = t = = = 3 
4 years МЕ — B - — -— - =n = 5 
Е = = = z = 3 - Es FI 
5 years MF 42 — = . = — 15 20 1 
Е ө = = . = - Do "m р 
6 years МЕ - — = £ 
F =, - Е 
7 years or more MF 40 = = — 14 — - 5 26 
Е ps e -— = ET = E а ves eet 


l. Architecture is included in engineering. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-59 
ее es, 


Field of study 
Academi Se: Total < A cS 
rear c E Humanities Education Fine arts Law Socal Миша — pygineeringt Medical Agriculture 
1959 MF 156 — 63 14 11 15 20 33 — 
1958 d 132 — 63 FN 1 13 9 6 40 
1957 rd 2163 29 12 = 16 16 6 э 24 — 
Percentage 
1959 ME 100 — 40 is 9 1 10 13 21 — 
1957 MS 100 17 44 ejes 10. 10 4 iy 15 — 
1. Architecture is included in engineering. 2. Not including the graduates of the Faculty of Engineering and 
Architecture, 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1958 AND 1962 


T | Field of study 
Type of institution сайеюю ||. gez Total T s = i 
S Humanities Education Fineartst Law Social Natural Кеша Medical данене 
Universities, etc.? 1962 MF 2959 471 — ЭЁ 124 450 264 624 426 — 
F 553 204 — $.. 68 31 125 21 104 — 
Non-university 1962 MF 173 = 125 — 48 
institutions F 84 — 48 — — 36 — — = = 
All institutions 1962 MF 3 132 471 125 eA 124 498 264 624 426 — 
F 637 204 48 sias 68 67 125 21 104 — 
Allinstitutions 1958 ME 2097 261 154 366 517 336 86 408 335 — 
F 382 ai 69 КА PAA E Sait А ML 2 
Percentage 
All institutions 1962 MF 100 15 4 23 16 8 20 14 = 
F 100 32 8 11 11 19 3 16 — 
All institutions 1958 МЕ 100 12 1 25 16 4 20 16 — 
F 100 qu 18 Max aes men Ru ve» = 
1. Architecture is included in engineering. 2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


During the past two decades, one of the main pre- 
occupations of the Imperial Ethiopian Government has 
been the development of the educational system of the 
Empire. Great progress has been made in extending 
educational facilities to all provinces of the country. 

Both primary and secondary education in Ethiopia are 
controlled by the Imperial Ministry of Education and Fine 
Arts. Although there are provincial education offices in 
each of the provincial capitals, educational policy is 
directed from the Ministry, and most of the finance is 
provided from the Central Treasury. Very often, local 
authorities supply funds for the construction of school 
buildings, but teachers for Government schools are 
invariably provided by the Ministry in Addis Ababa. 

About 75 per cent of the primary and secondary pupils 
are enrolled in Government schools, and the remainder 
are in private schools of various types—schools operated 
by private communities, by foreign organizations, and by 
religious bodies such as the missions and the Ethiopian 
Coptie Church. Most of these schools follow the curriculum 
prepared by the Ministry, but some, notably a large number 
of Church-sponsored schools, do not. 

'The primary school originally comprised eight grades, 
but a general change to a six-year primary school followed 
by a separate two-year middle school is being adopted 
gradually. In the future, instruction in the six primary 
grades will be given in Amharic, the national language, 
with English being taught as a foreign language. In the 
middle school, English will be used as the medium of 
instruetion (this contrasts with the system which has 
been in use up to the present, where instruction in English 
started much earlier). 

Secondary schools comprise four grades, and are of 
three main kinds: academic, commercial, and technical; 
some specialized institutions for the latter two types 
exist, and there is a trend towards the development of 
comprehensive schools offering several courses of study. 
A four-year secondary teacher training programme is 
also in operation in several schools and a one-year course 
for community school teachers also exists where trainees 
over the age of 19 are admitted. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 445. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


'The system of higher education in Ethiopia has been 
reorganized recently with the founding of the Haile 
Selassie I University; the university integrates most of 
the existing civil institutions of higher education in the 
Empire. The units, which all existed as separate and 
independent bodies until December 1961, are the following: 
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the University College, the College of Engineering, the 
Building College and the Theological College of the Holy 
Trinity, all in Addis Ababa; the Public Health College in 
Gondar; and the College of Agriculture in Alemaya, near 
Harar. 

All these institutions except the Public Health College 
offer degree courses, but no postgraduate courses are as 
yet available. 

A few other special and independent institutes exist 
which dispense education beyond the secondary level. 
These include the Telecommunications Institute, operated 
by the Ministry of Telecommunications (where a course 
extending for two years beyond the secondary school 
leaving certificate is given ins pecialized technical training 
for telephone and radio technicians), and the Civil Aviation 
Institute of the Ministry of Public Transport. The service 
institutions include the Haile Selassie I Military Academy 
in Harar, an academy in Debra Zeit, and a naval academy 
in Massawa. 

The University College of Addis Ababa was founded 
by His Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie I in 1950 and the 
college was considered a part of the Ministry of Education 
until it received an Imperial Charter in 1954. It operated 
as an autonomous institution directed by a board of 
governors until December 1961, when it became part of 
the new Haile Selassie I University. When the college 
opened in 1950 it had 71 students; in 1962 it had 450. 
The Faculties of Arts and Science have existed since the 
foundation of the college, and the School of Social Work, 
part of the college since 1961, was founded in 1959. 

The Imperial College of Engineering in Addis Ababa 
was established in 1953, It began by offering four-year 
courses in civil and industrial engineering, and the first 
degrees were awarded in July 1958. In 1959 the programme 
was broadened to include courses in mechanical and 
electrical engineering, and at the same time, a five-year 
course was adopted, which was to produce its first graduate 
in 1963. Until December 1961, the college was under the 
direct control of the Ministry of Education. 

The Ethio-Swedish Institute of Building Technology 
was founded in October 1954 under an agreement between 
the Ethiopian and Swedish Governments, and offers a 
four-year course leading to a bachelor’s degree. 

The Theological Seminary of the Holy Trinity is a very 
new foundation, having accepted its first class of students 
in October 1960; it offers a four-year course. The college 
was originally a unit of the Ministry of Education directed 
by а special board. 

The Public Health College is a part of the Gondar 
Public Health Centre Project, sponsored jointly by the 
World Health Organization, the foreign aid programme 
of the United States Government, the United Aaron, 
Children's Fund (Unicef), and the Imperial Ethiopian 
Ministry of Publie Health. Only a small part of the centre's 
activities can be classed as higher education; this is the 
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four-year public health officer’s course to train personnel 
for the health centres which are being built in large numbers 
throughout the Empire. 

The Imperial Ethiopian College of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts was established as a co-operative project 
of the Imperial Ethiopian Ministry of Agriculture, and the 
United States Government. The first class of students 
was accepted in 1954, and the first graduates obtained 
their bachelor’s degrees in July 1958. 


Legislation 


The Charter of the Haile Selassie I University gives it 
control of all higher education in the Empire, grouping 
together all the institutions described above; all are now 
in the process of re-organization to fit them into the new 
administrative framework. 


Policy and administration 


The university has a board of governors, appointed by 
His Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie I, who acts as chan- 
cellor. The board dictates general policy, oversees financial 
arrangements, and possesses in general the traditional 
powers of a university board of control. The chief executive 
officer is the president, who is assisted by two vice- 
presidents, one for academic affairs, the other for adminis- 
trative and financial matters. The various colleges are 
headed by deans, responsible to the academic vice-president. 

Academic authority is vested in an Academic Council, 
the majority of whose members are elected, although 
some are appointed. All are permanent academic staff 
of the university, with the exception of the vice-president 
for administrative and financial matters. 

Within each college, academic and disciplinary matters 
are controlled by an elected council, whose members are 
all on the teaching staff of the college. Each college also 
has a dean of students, who directs student activities and 
is responsible for student welfare. There is also an over-all 
director for student affairs. 


Finance 


Up to the present time, the units of the university have 
been financed in various ways. In general it might be said 
that about 65 per cent of the costs of higher education 
have been borne by the Imperial Ethiopian Government 
while the College of Engineering and the University 
College have been financed entirely by the Government. 
The establishment of the Haile Selassie I University has 
been the occasion for an increased contribution from the 
Government of the United States of America, which has 
provided senior personnel, equipment, and funds for 
capital expenditure. Approximately 2 per cent of the 
Ethiopian Government budget is spent on higher education. 
There are no student fees, and all costs of operation are 
met by Government grants. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The official language of instruction in all institutions of 
higher learning is English. The general entrance require- 
ment is the Ethiopian School Leaving Certificate, which 
is the certificate of termination of secondary studies; 
examinations for this certificate are held annually in Addis 
Ababa and in various provincial centres, and each 
candidate must pass in six examination papers. Special 
entrance requirements for certain institutions also exist. 

The organization of the various colleges is as follows. 

The University College has two faculties: the Faculty 
of Arts which includes the departments of commerce, 
economics, education, geography, humanities and lan- 
guages, publie administration, social and political sciences, 
and the School of Social Work; and the Faculty of Science 
which includes the departments of biology, chemistry, 
geology, mathematics, pharmacy, the Geophysical 
Observatory and the Forestry Research Institute. 

The College of Engineering is divided into three depart- 
ments: civil engineering, mechanical engineering, and 
electrical engineering. 

The Building College is associated with two important 
institutes—the Building Materials Testing and Research 
Institute, and the Building Research Institute. Work 
is carried out on low-cost housing design, development 
of traditional houses, sanitation and manufacture of 
materials. The Building Materials Institute is active in 
the testing of materials used in local construction. 

The Theological College of the Holy Trinity is a very 
recent foundation, which shares its staff with the theolo- 
gical secondary school; its curriculum has not yet been 
finalized. 

The Public Health College trains personnel to staff the 
provincial health centres. Three main types of course 
are available: the course of public health officers, of 
community nursing, and of community sanitarians. 

The College of Agriculture has departments of arts and 
sciences (which offers courses covering the first two years 
of study), general agriculture, agricultural economies and 
business administration, agricultural engineering, animal 
Sciences and plant sciences. 


Admission. of students. All entrants to the various colleges 
are required to hold the School Leaving Certificate. 
Students who have graduated from a four-year teacher 
training secondary school are exempt from this require- 
ment should they wish to enrol at the Department of 
Education of the Faculty of Arts of the University College 
provided they have served as teachers for a period of two 
years, and attended the teachers’ vacation courses with 
satisfactory results. 

Candidates for admission to the College of Engineering 
may be admitted without the School Leaving Certificate 
provided they have shown exceptional results at the 
technical secondary school in Addis Ababa. 

Admission to the Theological College is normally 
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restricted to graduates of the theological secondary school. 

The College of Agriculture accepts as entrants the 
holders of the School Leaving Certificate provided that 
they succeed at the college competitive entrance exami- 
nation which is restricted to students who ranked among 
the top half of their last secondary class. 


Range of studies. The University College offers four-year 
courses for bachelor’s degrees in arts, science, and com- 
merce; there is also a five-year course for an honours 
degree in commerce or in any science subject. No post- 
graduate courses are yet available. The School of Social 
Work has a two-year course leading to a diploma (no 
degree is offered in this subject), while the Department of 
Education, in addition to the four-year degree course has 
a two-year course for a diploma in elementary education. 

TThe College of Engineering offers a five-year curriculum 
in its three departments, the fifth year being mainly 
devoted to an engineering ‘project’ which is part of the 
requirements of the final year. 

The Building College offers a four-year course and 
awards the degree of bachelor of science to its best candi- 
dates; those below a certain standard, but who nevertheless 
complete the course receive a diploma. 

The four-year course at the Public Health College leads 
for the time being to a diploma, but plans are under way 
to award a degree when more basic scientific material is 
added to the curriculum ; throughout the course all students 
do a large amount of practical work at the hospitals and 
health centres, and the entire operation may be considered 
as an experiment in the production of a new kind of health 
officer. 

The College of Agriculture provides a four-year course 
leading to the bachelor's degree in agriculture; all students 
undertake practical work on experimental farms throughout 
their college course. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year extends from 
1 October until 12 July, and is divided into two semesters; 
there are altogether thirty-three weeks of teaching. 
Examinations are held at the end of each semester, and 
in most subjects the results of both examinations are 
considered in assessing the final results. Performance in 
class tests and set essays are also taken into consideration. 
"Textbooks are available to students on a loan basis. 

In the Faculty of Arts there is a comprehensive exami- 
nation at the end of the fourth year which must be passed 
before a degree can be conferred, but the student's rating 
is based not only on his results in the comprehensive 
examination, but also on his performance throughout the 
whole of the course. In the Faculty of Science there is no 
comprehensive examination; a student's final rating for 
the degree is determined on the basis of his performance 
throughout the whole course. 

'The method of instruction most widely used is the 
lecture, though tutorials are common in those subjects 
for which classes are small. Wide use is made of seminars 
or discussion groups in the history, political science, and 
public administration departments, and essays are an 
important requirement in the third and fourth years. 
Practical work occupies an important place in the curri- 
culum of the colleges of agriculture, building and public 
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health. In scientific studies emphasis is also laid on labo- 
ratory work and a total of four afternoons a week is the 
average amount of time devoted to this activity. 

Below are typical degree courses showing the subjects 
of study and the number of hours devoted to each subject. 


For a degree course in the humanities the following 
subjeets are taught (figures in parentheses indicate the 
number of periods per week). 

First year. English language and speech (4); sociology (2); 
English literature (3); philosophy (logic) or human 
biology (3); French (3); economies (3). 

Second year. English language and speech (5); geography 
of Ethiopia (2); ancient history of Ethiopia (3); psycho- 
logy (2); English literature (3); French (3); history of 
the Middle Ages (3). 

Third year. English language (tutorials); journalism (3); 
English literature (3); modern Ethiopian history (3); 
philosophy (ethies) (3); anthropology (2); French (3). 

Fourth year. French (3); English literature (3); philosophy 
(modern thought and history of philosophy) (3); history 
of Africa (3); and anthropology (2). 


For a degree course in physics the following subjects are 

taught. 

First year. English language (3); mathematics (trigono- 
metry and calculus) (6); general physics (3 plus practi 
work); general chemistry and qualitative analys 
plus practical work); general biology (introduction to 
botany and zoology) (3 plus practical work); geology 
(for one semester only) (2). 

Second year. English language (3); mathematics (calculus, 
solid analytics, theory of equations) (6); intermediate 
physics (3 plus practical work); intermediate mechanics 
(3); quantitative analytical chemistry (1 plus practical 
work); social science (2). 

Third year. Essays (tutorials); mathematics (differential 
equations, analysis, probability theory) (6); physics 
(electricity and magnetism, physical optics, atomic 
physics) (5 plus practical work); applied mathematics 
(statics and dynamics) (3); physical chemistry (3 plus 
practical work). 

Fourth year. Essay or research work (tutorials); advanced 
mathematics (6); applied mathematics (partial diffe- 
rential equations, special functions) (3); physics (pro- 
perties of matter, electromagnetic theory, electronic, 
nuclear physics) (6); practical physics (one and a half 
days per week). 


A sample curriculum in electrical engineering is as follows. 

First year. Mathematics (5); physics (4 plus practical 
work); chemistry (4 plus practical work); English 
language (5); descriptive geometry and drawing (3 
plus practical work); humanities (2). 

Second year. Mathematics (5); physics (4 plus practical 
work); drawing (2 plus practical work); mechanics 
(statics) (3 plus practical work); surveying (2 plus 
practical work); English language and speech (4); 
humanities (4); plus workshop practice. 

Third year. Strength of materials (4 plus practical work); 
engineering materials and hydraulics (3); higher mathe- 
matics (3); thermodynamics (3 plus practical work); 


engineering mechanics (dynamics) (2 plus practical 
work); introduction to electrical engineering (4 plus 
practical work); plus workshop practice. 

Fourth year, Circuit analysis (3 plus practical work): 
electromagnetic fields (3 plus practical work); electrical 
machines (4 plus practical work); electronies (4 plus 
practical work); electrical materials (2); economies (2); 
report writing (2). 

Fifih year (for students specializing in power engineer- 
ing). Illumination (3 during one semester); electro- 
magnetie waves (4 during one semester); servomechanisms 
(4); electrical machinery (3); power transmission 
and distribution (3 plus practical work); power system 
protection (3 plus practical work); electrical project 
design (one-and-a-half days); power laboratory (one 
day); management (3). 


Extra-mural courses. Evening extension courses are offered 
by most departments in the Faculty of Arts; students 
may also take evening classes in mathematics and elec- 
trical engineering. A candidate can obtain a general B.A. 
degree by following evening courses regularly for a period 
of six or seven years, but no correspondence courses are 
available. 


Research 


Research is considered an important part of the work 
of the University College, and about 15 per cent of resources 
are devoted to it. There are two permanent scientific 
research institutes, the Geophysical ер уадру and the 
Forestry Research Institute. In addition, certain staff 
members engage in active research. The college publishes 
the Journal of Ethiopian Studies and periodicals in the 
fields of geophysics, zoology and ethnology. The Building 
College also devotes most of its efforts to research and to 
the testing of building materials. 


Staff 


In 1962 the academic staff of the University College 
comprised six professors, twelve associate professors, 
thirty-two assistant professors, fourteen lecturers, five 
visiting professors and lecturers, and three research 
associates and assistants. 

Staff is recruited by means of advertisements in inter- 
national professional journals; 75 per cent of the academic 
staff are foreigners, engaged on a contract basis. The 
average length of stay of a foreign faculty member is 
five years. Salaries offered to expatriate staff are some- 
what below the average for the African continent, being 
about the same level as salaries paid in Britain, but 
with no pension arrangements. A strong effort is now 
directed towards building up the number of Ethiopians 
on the academic staff. 

The basic minimum qualifications for the various posts 
are: for a lecturer, a higher degree in the subject; for 
an assistant professor, three years’ experience; for an 
associate professor, seven years’ experience and/or a 
record of published work; and for a professor, ten years" 
experience and a record of published works. 

Staff posts at the College of Engineering are not classi- 
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fied, and the staff (60 per cent of whom are foreigners) 
are recruited on a world-wide basis. A large amount of 
teaching is also done by part-time staff. 

At the Building College posts are also mot classified. 
The foreign academic staff is mostly of Swedish nationality 
because of the special nature of the colleges organization. 
The members of the staff are primarily concerned with 
research, and teach on a part-time basis only. 

The members of the staff at the Public Health College 
are not responsible for any one course, but participate 
in the work of the college's whole programme; they also 
work at the demonstration community health centres 
in Gondar and neighbouring towns, and in the general 
hospital attached to the college. The academic staff includes 
physicians and public health professionals from many 
countries, and the posts are not classified, 

The academic staff of the College of Agriculture is 
provided under contract between the United States Govern- 
ment and Oklahoma State University; the posts here are 
also not classified. 


Student life and welfare 


The majority of the 430 students, including 35 women, 
are resident in college. No boarding or tuition fees are 
payable by a student in good academic standing. There 
is a students’ union which is responsible for most athletic, 
social and cultural extra-curricular activities. The chief 
cultural student activity is debating, and regular debates 
are held in both English and Amharic. 

The college has a guidance officer, who is assisted by 
a research assistant in tests and measurements. General 
supervision of student affairs is the task of the dean of 
students. 

There are at present about twenty-five foreign students 
from other African countries resident in the college and 
a like number of foreign day students attend courses. 

Most of the students at the College of Engineering 
are also resident in the college. 


INTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The enrolment in specialized institutions such as the 
Telecommunications Institute is very small. A diploma 
is awarded, and the students sit for the examinations 
of the City and Guilds Institute of London. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The only teacher training which is at a level higher than 
that of secondary education, is carried out at the University 
College. 

In the four-year course for the bachelor’s degree in 
education, the student spends most of his time studying 
a special subject; about 20 per cent of the course content 
could be said to be composed of ‘professional’ education 
subjects. Practice teaching plays an important part in 
the course. 
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TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


A great revolution in higher education is taking place 
in Ethiopia, sparked by the foundation of the new uni- 
versity. The description given here of the various colleges 
will be true only for a short time, since development 
is taking place very rapidly. A Faculty of Law should 
be established soon, and a Faculty of Medicine within 
five years. 

A major effort will be directed towards producing 
more graduates in education, since the future of higher 
education, and of national development, depends on 
rapid expansion of the elementary and secondary school 
systems. 

In all the colleges, there is a major trend towards 
increasing the proportion of Ethiopians on the academic 
and administrative staffs, and integrating as many of 
the common courses of study as seems feasible. This 
will apply particularly to the first years of degree courses. 
Development of the university extension activities is also 
considered to be of great importance. 

In regard to finance, great hope is placed in the inter- 
national sources of help to educational institutions, espe- 
cially for the provision of funds for research and for 


STATISTICS 


Source. Ethiopia. Imperial Ethiopian Ministry of Education 
and Fine Arts. Department of Research and Statistics. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. School Census for Ethiopia, 
1960/61, 1961/62. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 20,000,000. 

Area: 451,207 square miles; 1,184,320 square kilometres, 

Population density: 44 per square mile; 17 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 Ethiopian dollar — 0.403 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: September. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in Ethiopian dollars) 


EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


capital investment in buildings. A progressive introduction Amount 
of a system of tuition fees and the gradual abolishing of —a i. 
free boarding facilities will also take place; this will Total expenditure! 219 357 817 
relieve the budget of student residence costs and make ALEE es 19 116 870 
more money available for other expenditure. Foradminietetion or PES n › 
j control . . oo. 1 622 719 
[Text prepared by the Ethiopian National Commission for For instruction Ы 11 636 190 
Unesco, Addis Ababa.] Other recurring expenditure. . 5 857 961 
, is Total capital expenditure . . . 240 947 
1, Figures are based on closed accounts. 
2. Not including expenditure on higher education. 
2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and " Academic | Number - = IL 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Бэ? tutions — —-—— 
ы Totali Femalel Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, publie. i 1961/62 721 4927 501 195618 46585 — 
Mission primary schools, private . 1961/62 26 376 7970 == 
Church primary schools, private , 1961/62 427 1985 567 14 592 2 588 — 
Other primary schools, private . 1961/62 18 849 6 126 E 
Total aUe CONI DE 1961/62 1154 6912 1068 255435 63269 c 
» Satur deg КАД 1960/61 1056 26 161 21 030 250 459 57107 v 
^ ERU LOO ae 1959/60 910 26 511 71 103 215231 50076 = 
EI ar ARE DUE LEA EE 1958/59 743 35 417 2687 175881 35635 ES 
» СЕГЕ INE 1957/58 3717 |%34949 2,3747 3169901 234 366 = 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public 3 1961/62 28 418 82 E 
Mission secondary schools, private . 1961/62 Tun Sig — 
Church secondary schools, private . 1961/62 23 203 56 Зе 113 == == 
Other secondary schools, private 1961/62 721 286 = 
Total с RIT CHR dee 1961/62 51 681 138 8 695 1 189 — 
^ с IUD Tor P NITORDIGE 45 EU DE 6 182 730 = 
е M Se ele ee 1959/60 45 A CS E o 6 801 398 ES 
NECS S Mn tay, Te eae TEN s 1958/59 23 AME Lo age 4496 318 = 
җы. ey Wek ees 1 же > 1957/58 23 Mes Lm 558 3 492 276 z 


1. Full-time only. 
2. Includes teaching staff of secondary general education. 
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3. Data incomplete. 
4. Included in primary education. 


ETHIOPIA 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ч ше 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | Gf insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time | Part-time 
education year, tutions 
"Total Femalet Total "Total Female "Total 
Vocational Commercial schools, public . . . . 1961/62 3 30 491 151 
"Technical and vocational schools, public 1961/62 5 79 830 Ре 
Public health schools, public . 4 1961/62 5 24 204 94 
Agricultural schools, publie . 1961/62 2 28 314 тт 
School of fine arts, public . 1961/62 1 5 34 2 
Commercial school, private . . . . | 1961/62 1 m 4 4 
Technical and vocational school, private 1961/62 1 25 » 238 56 
Public health schools, private 3 1961/62 3 12 Б 69 40 
Total T Si M3 1961/62 21 203 - 2190 347 
1960/61 19 5298 E 1963 365 К 
^ „=. 1959/60 19 er: 1707 836 s 
» ` 1958/59 15 5 1466 691 
» 1957/58 14 * .. 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public. . . 1961/62 6 43 E 913 26 — 
training Mission teacher training school, private . 1961/62 1 12 3 20 — — 
qotal e e ЕЕ cs ы, 1961/62 1 55 ў 933 — 
E 1960/61 8 в. і 944 5 
» 1959/60 8 : 953 — 
^ - 1958/59 8 5b 1078 — 
NW ICD жеге 1957/58 6 967 = 
Higher 
University University College of Addis Ababa, 1961/62 1 11 10 — 438 38 
and publics ОИЕ БИЕ ЖА 
equivalent Engineering College, public . $ 1961/62 1 31 3 146 1 
degree- Building College, public . . . 1 | 1961/62 1 27 = 8 11 = 
granting ) College of Agriculture, public Я 1961/62 1 Bly cm — 195 — 
Publie Health College, public 3 1961/62 1 24 1 — 46 — 
Theological College, public . ә 1961/62 1 2 — = 14 — 
Total S SE cg 5 1961/62 6 176 20 E 950 39 
8 dete . 1960/61 6 136 6 884 40 
* 3 1959/60 6 siaa n б 784 42 
» : 1958/59 6 . 160 44 
t 1 | 1057/58 5 3 605 21 
Non- Lycée Gabre Mariam, public? 
university Toda Gee a" is) os ` 1961/62 72 27 — 
ре E p 1960/61 56 16 = 
п Е 1959/60 43 id = 
Special Orphanage schools and schools for 
handicapped children . . . + + 
(Rotalis 5 аы ons 1961/62 10 VE ale 2519 922 — 
а "rs 1960/61 10 5s i 2 015 678 = 
SON Ra е Кл 1959/60 10 i 5 1 660 600 — 
e 1958/59 A see ` е uh Ду, — 
i 1957/58 4 : 5 Е 514 106 n 
Adult P.TenagneSchoolfor Women . . . 1961/62 1 8 tos 243 243 243 
Empress Menen Handicraft School . , 1961/62 1 29 Ё 355 243 355 
Tota EN ам РАНА S 1961/62 2 37 б 598 486 598 
КЫ е ce з D m 1960/61 2 ЕР cps A 691 369 691 
uer d ООРТ 1959/60 ve «es ` Ve DT m ane 
ime eer eee. ote Cl 1958/59) Ne cai Bch T EN dro 
LER PESE PS 1957/58 5-5 Eth 4 246 246 246 


5. Includes teaching staff of secondary teacher training schools. 
6. Included in secondary vocational education. 


7. Post-secondary classes. 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


R Field of study 

pe of institution райга А = 

p» rd Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural Engineering Medical A riculture 

Universities, ete. 1961/62 MF 950 145 81 — — 120 106 251 46 195 
Е 39 24 4 — — 5 5 1 — — 

Non-university 1961/62 MF 72 12 — — — — — = — -— 

institutions F 21 21 — — — — — — = — 

All institutions 1961/62 МЕ 1022 217 81 — — 120 106 257 46 195 
F 66 51 4 — — 5 5 1 — — 

All institutions 1957/58 MF 605 150 47 — — 27 60 148 66 107 
F 21 27 = EE I E 2 ES = = 

Percentage 

All institutions 1961/62 MF 100 21 8 — — 12 10 25 5 19 
F 100 17 6 — — 8 8 1 — — 

All institutions 1951/58 МЕ 100 25 8 — — 4 10 24 11 18 
F 100 100 — -— 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


ААА ААА: 


Field of study 

quei 55 er Humanities? Education Fine arts, Таҹ „Social, Natural Engineering Medical mui 
1960/61 МЕ 136 22 18 um F Ж 5 29 18 44 1 
1959/60 zs 77 9 17 E: 3 aa 1 26 = 24 
1958/59 ME 105 35 п = = ase $ 30 = " 
1957/58 u^ 51 25 ЕЕ = = Vaid 2 1 — E 
Percentage 1 | 
зов Е У. T Me ^ Ё 
b FO) dm RAN GE Lu E e 
1. All degrees entail four years of study. 2. Social sciences is included in humanities. 
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5, TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1950-59 


Other education at. 


Adadeniló Walverd les and equivalent dente 
year degree-granting institutions non-univenity institutions “100,000 
beginning - сыр scan! (000%) wi 
cent Per cont 
Total es Total 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


According to the Primary Education Act of July 1957 
school attendance is сошрч о for all children in Finland 
between the ages of 7 and 16 years. The Ministry of 
Education and the Central Board of Schools are responsible 
for the administration of the prim: and secondary 
schools. The vocational schools come under the jurisdiction 
of different ministries, such as the Ministry of Communi- 
cations and Public Works, the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, and the Ministry of 
Social Affairs. 

The majority of Finnish secondary schools are [Чум 
owned, and their position was largely stabilized by the 
Act concerning State Aid to Private Secondary Schools 
of October 1950 and the Private Secondary School Decree 
of January 1951. These two legislative acts contain pro- 
visions relating to the schools’ establishment, adminis- 
tration, staffing, diploma-granting rights, Government 
subsidies, ete. A large number of the privately owned 
secondary schools, however, have only junior grades, 
whereas nearly all the State secondary schools lead up 
to the university. The language of instruction may be 
either Finnish or Swedish. 

Tuition fees are charged at both State and private 
secondary schools; only the communal lower seconda 
schools offer free tuition, like the primary schools to whic 
they are attached. 

In 1962 about 9,000 students passed their matriculation 
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examination, and it is estimated that this number will 
increase to 15,000 in 1965. 

The structure of the Finnish school system is shown in 
the diagram on page 453. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Finland is provided in four universities, 
an institute of technology, four private schools of 
economies, a school of МАГЫ, a veterinary medicine 
college, an academy of music, an institute of education 
and a number of teacher training colleges. 

The University of Helsinki is the largest university in 
Finland, and the only one founded before this century. 
First established in Turku in 1640, it was moved to Helsinki 
in the nineteenth century. When it was first founded the 
university had four faculties, theology, law, medicine, 
and philosophy; it had eleven professors, and a student 
enrolment of between sixty and ninety, In 1852, the 
university had twenty-six professors and about five 
hundred students; fifty years later, the number of pro- 
fessors had doubled, and the students numbered 2,000, 
In 1897 a department of pharmacy was founded, and in 
1894 an institute of physical education. In 1891, a statute 
was passed enabling dental students to study and to 
qualify at the university, In 1898 a division of agriculture 
was established in the Faculty of Philosophy; in 1924 it 
became the independent Faculty of Agronomy and Forestry. 
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The most recent major change in the university occurred 
in 1944 when the Faculty of Social Sciences was founded. 
In 1962, the University of Helsinki had 181 professorial 
Chairs and more than 15,000 students. It is a bi-lingual 
institution. 

The University of Turku was founded in 1920 as a 
private, purely Finnish-speaking institution. Originally 
it had two faculties, humanities, and natural sciences; 
a faculty of mathematics was added later. In 1943, a 
medical faculty was established, and in 1960 a faculty 
of law. 

Abo Akademi, the Swedish-language university in Turku 
(Abo), was founded in 1917, in accordance with the desire 
of the Swedish-speaking minority in Finland to maintain 
its cultural traditions. Beginning with three faculties 
(humanities, mathematics and natural sciences, and social 
sciences) it added a faculty of chemical technology in 1920, 
and a faculty of theology in 1924. 

Oulu University, the northernmost university in the 
country, was founded in accordance with a law passed 
in 1958. It has faculties of philosophy, technology and 
medicine. 

The Teknillinen Korkeakoulu (Institute of Technology), 
originally the Helsingfors Tekniska Realskola, was founded 
in 1849 as a technical school and later became a polytechnic 
school. It was established as an institute of technology in 
accordance with a statute of 1908. In 1933, it was organized 
in six departments: architecture, construction engineering, 
mechanical engineering, chemistry, surveying, and general 
science. In 1941, departments of electrical engineering and 
wood and paper engineering were founded, and in 1947 
departments of mining and techno-physics. 


Between the First and Second World Wars, three private 
schools of economics at higher level were founded. In 
Helsinki, the Helsinki School of Economics was established 
in 1920 and the Svenska Handelshogskolan in 1927. In 
Turku, the Handelshogskolan vid Abo Akademi was 
established in conjunction with Abo Akademi in 1927, 
The fourth of Finland’s schools of economics, Turun 
Kauppakorkeakoulu, was established in 1949. Before the 
Second World War, the Helsinki School of Economics was 
the only one of these institutions which could grant degrees; 
now the other schools also have this power. 

The School of Social Sciences was founded in Helsinki 
in 1925, and trains sociologists, social workers, journalists 
and civil servants. It offers both vocational training 
terminating in a certificate and courses leading to the 
degrees of candidate, licentiate and doctor in ial 
sciences. In 1960 the school was transferred from Helsinki 
to Tampere. 

The Veterinary Medicine College was established in 
Helsinki in 1945 and offers studies leading to the degrees 
of candidate and doctor in veterinary medicine. 

The Sibelius Academy was first established in Helsinki in 
1882; it has borne its present name since 1939. 

The Jyväskylä Institute of Education was founded as a 
teacher training school in 1863. It became a college in 
1934, when four chairs of pedagogy were established, and 
since the beginning of 1944 has offered professional courses 
leading to a degree. In 1958 a faculty of philosophy was 
added to the institute. Since 1947 the provisional teacher 
training institutes have trained primary school teachers in 
Helsinki and Turku. A law is now being prepared which 
will make them into permanent establishments. 


———————————————————————————————— 


GLOSSARY 


teologia: theology. 
valtiotieteet: social science. 


elüinlüüketiede: veterinary medicine. 

farmasia: pharmacy. 

hammaslüüketiede: dentistry. 

historiallis-kielitiet. aineet: history and 
philology. 

kansakoulun 5 v. keskikoulu: five-year 
lower secondary school attached to a 
primary school. 

kansakoulun opettaja tutkinto: teachers’ 
certificate course. 

kansalaiskoulu: primary continuation 
school, called ‘citizens’ school, with 
one-year (1 v.) or two-year (2 v.) course. 

kauppatieteet: economics. 

kotitaloustieteet: domestic economy. 

lääketiede: medicine. 

lakitiede: law. 

lastentarha ja päiväkoti: pre-primary insti- 
tutions (kindergarten and day-nursery). 

lukio: upper general secondary school. 

maataloustieteet: agriculture. 

matemaattis-luonnontiet. aineet: mathe- 
matics and natural science. 

metsätieteet: forestry. 

musiikki: music. 

oppikoulu: general secondary school. 

tekniikka ja arkkitehtuuri: engineering 
and architecture. 
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varsinainen kansakoulu: regular primary 
school. 
voimistelu: physical education. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


О kandidaatin tutkinto (degree of can- 
didate) 

@ lisensiaatin tutkinto (degree of licen- 
tiate) 

Q degree of doctorate 

B voimistelunopettajan tutkinto (cevti- 
ficate of teacher of physical 


education) 


A University and comparable insti- E kansakoulun opettajan tutkinto (tca- 
tutions cher’s certificate) 

B Technical institutions @ diploomi-insinöörin tai arkkitendin 

C Teacher training tutkinto (engineering or architec- 

D Music - ; ture diploma) 

Р proviisorin tutkinto (degree in phar- ©} ckonomin tai kauppakirjeenvaihtajan 

R AE 1 h tutkinto (degree in economics or 
TUN AERA ECE ESE: business administration) 

B Practical work С © farmaseutin tutkinto (pharmacist exa- 

[а Practical work during vacations mination) 

[^ Entrance examination Ф ^ agronomin tai metsänhoitajan tutkinto 

O kansakoulun —püüstókirja (primary (degree in agronomy or forestry) 
school certificate) A Sibelius-akatemian konservatorio-osa- 

| keskikoulun püüstükirja (lower secon- ston páüstótodistus (graduation cer- 

dary school certificate) tificate from Sibelius Academy) 
ylioppilastutkinto (matriculation) А Sibelius-akatemian korkeakoulu-osa- 


humanist. t. luonnontieteiden kandi- 
daatin tutkinto (degree of candidate in 
humanistic science or natural science) 


©© 


ston püüstótodistus (graduation cer- 
tificate from Sibelius Academy) 


Oppikoulu 
p 


Lastentarha 


18 19 20 21 22 23 


) 0502020 


Teologia 


Historiallis-kielitiet. Aineet 


Heek. 


Valtiotietoot 


Matemaattis-luonnontiot. Aineet 


[t je 


alous;-metsd-ja kotital, Tieteot 


Voimistelu 


Tekniikka ja arkkitehtuvri 
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Legislation 


The most important legislation governing the University 
of Helsinki is to be found in the following: the Constitution 
of Finland of 1919; the Act on the principles of organi- 
zation of the university of 1923 (and amendments) which 
contain important provisions concerning administration 
and teaching; the Act on the language of teaching and the 
knowledge of languages required of the holders of univer- 
sity offices of 1947; and the statute on the university 
regulations of 1924 (and amendments) which contain 
details concerning administration, teaching, organization 
and degrees. There are also a number of other statutes 
concerning examinations, fees, scholarships, and so on. 
The most important enactments governing the University 
of Turku are the Act of 1961, and the statute on Govern- 
ment aid, the constitution of the University of Turku which 
was confirmed by the President and subsequently by the 
Ministry of Justice in 1953, and the statutes of 1923, 1924 
and 1943 concerning examinations. Abo Akademi is 
governed by the charters confirmed by the Government 
in 1917, and the statutes concerning examinations passed 
in 1919, 1924, 1928, 1930, 1951, 1953 and 1958. The Univer- 
sity of Oulu is governed by the Act of 1958, and that of 
1959 containing the constitution; this legislation includes 
the fundamental regulations and detailed statutory pro- 
visions concerning administration, teaching, examinations, 
and so on. 

The most important legislative provisions concerning 
the Institute of Technology are the Act of 1952 concerning 
teaching and administration, the statute of 1953 (with 
amendments) also concerning teaching and administration, 
and the decree of the Council of State of 1953 concerning 
examinations. 

The most important legislative enactments governing 
the schools of economics are the 1950 Act on Government 
aid and the statute of the same year concerning its pro- 
vision. The decree of the Council of State in 1951 (with 
amendments) on the confirmation of the regulations for the 
Helsinki School of Economics contains the basic regula- 
tions concerning the school's administration, teaching and 
examinations. À statute of 1950 concerns the confirmation 
of the election of the chancellor of the school. The Council 
of State confirmed the basic regulations concerning admi- 
nistration, teaching, and examinations, etc., for the 
Svenska Handelshögskolan in 1953, for the Handelshég- 
skolan vid Abo Akademi in 1951, and for the Turun 
Kauppakorkeakoulu in 1956. 

The School of Social Sciences is governed by the Act of 
1962 concerning the form of organization of the school and 
Government aid to it, the statute on the application of 
this law of the same year, the decree of the Council of State 
on the confirmation of the regulations of the School of Social 
Sciences of 1951, and the statute of 1956 on examinations. 

The most important statutes governing the Veterinary 
Medicine College are the 1945 Act on the fundamental 
regulations of the college and the statute of 1954. 

So far there is no legislation governing the Sibelius 
Academy, but its board has proposed to the Ministry of 
Education (1962) that legislation be passed to regulate 
the granting of Government aid. 

The most important legislation governing the Jyvaskyla 
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Institute of Education is the Act of 1958 containing 
fundamental regulations on the administration of the 
institute, together with details concerning teaching, 
examinations, etc., and the 1961 statute concerning 
examinations. In 1958 a statute was passed regarding 
the provisional teacher training institutes, and further 
legislation concerning them is being prepared. 


Policy and administration 


The University of Helsinki is an autonomous State insti- 
tution, The chancellor is its head; he is both the represen- 
tative of the Government within the university and the 
representative of the university in the Council of State, 
He is appointed by the President of the Republic from 
amongst three candidates chosen by the College of Electors 
The chancellor's duty is to safeguard the rights and well- 
being of the university. He is responsible for all departments 
and the university finances, and supervises administrative 
and academic matters under the general direction of ihe 
Great Consistory. He also appoints the university teaching 
and administrative staff (with the exception of the pro- 
fessors, who are appointed by the President of the 
Republic). The university's highest governing body is 
the Great Consistory, composed of professors holding 
established Chairs. It is concerned with general university 
policy and administration, and elects the rector and the 
vice-rector, discusses legislation concerning the university, 
the establishment of teaching posts and the nomination 
of professors extraordinary, and reports on appeals against 
nominations for professorial Chairs. The rector is res 
sible for daily administration. He is assisted by the Small 
Consistory, consisting of the rector, two vice-rectors and 
seven deans and vice-deans. The Small Consistory super- 
vises the general administration and teaching, and 
management of university property. It makes de 
concerning students, grants, departments and funds, 
nominates professors extraordinary and administrative 
staff, and submits reports and proposals to the chancellor 
or to the Great Consistory. The faculties supervise and 
report on their own activities, make recommendations 
concerning the appointment of teaching staff, grade 
examination papers and grant degrees. In the last-men- 
tioned matters faculty decisions are final, and in this respect 
they are entirely independent. The University of Helsinki 
is selfgoverning as regards both administration and 
finances. The Government may not take decisions concern- 
ing the university without prior consultation with the 
university authorities. 

The University of Turku is a private institution. Its 
chancellor is elected by the professors, chief librarian and 
secretary for a period of five years. A delegation consisting 
of the rector, vice-rector, deans and vice-deans, together 
with a number of representatives from industry and public 
life, is the highest authority in financial matters. The 
rector is appointed from among the professors for a period 
of three years, and is responsible for academic matters. 
He is chairman of the highest administrative body, the 
Consistory, which includes the vice-rector and the deans 
and vice-deans of the faculties as well as three members 
elected from each faculty. 

Abo Akademi is maintained by a private foundation 
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governed by a delegation and a board. The delegation has 
fifty members representing various sections of Swedish 
culture and business in Finland. It approves the budget, 
decides on the establishment and maintenance of posts 
and appoints the chancellor. Financial matters are in the 
hands of the board. The chancellor is the executive head 
and is responsible for the appointment of academic staff. 
General administration is the responsibility of the Consis- 
tory and the Rector’s Council. The Consistory is a board 
of professors ordinary, and the Rector’s Council consists 
of the rector, the vice-rectors and the deans. The Consis- 
tory elects the rector and is in charge of general admi- 
nistration and academic matters. The Rector’s Council 
handles the less important matters, makes recommen- 
dations to the Consistory, and appoints certain lower 
officials. The rector is elected for a period of three years; 
he supervises administration, ensures that the decisions 
of the Consistory and the Rector’s Council are put into 
effect, and supervises teaching and other activities. 

The University of Oulu comes directly under the 
Ministry of Education. The President of the Republic 
appoints the professors, and the Council of State the 
professors extraordinary and the rector and vice-rector. 
The rector is responsible for all university affairs; he is 
also chairman of the university council and of the adminis- 
trative board. The university council deals with the most 
important questions, and the administrative board attends 
to general administration and is also empowered to make 
decisions on certain practical questions. 

The Institute of Technology comes directly under the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, and is administered 
by a rector, an administrative council and a council of 
teachers. The administrative council, which comprises the 
rector, vice-rector and the heads of departments, is 
responsible for general administration and financial 
questions. The council of teachers makes proposals con- 
cerning legislation, examinations, and the establishment 
of new posts, and reports to the Government authorities. 

The four schools of economics are all private institutions 
and akin to foundations. In each school administrative, 
financial and academic questions are the responsibility 
of the rector, who is elected for a period of three years. 
Each school has a board which looks after general admi- 
nistration, and represents the school legally. The schools 
of economics in Helsinki and Turku each have a chancellor, 
elected for a term of five years. 

In the School of Social Sciences, the chancellor supervises 
the more advanced academie work. The delegation 
approves the budget and supervises the general adminis- 
tration and finances of the school. The rector attends to 
internal administration. 

The Veterinary Medicine College comes under the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and is administered by a board. 
The rector is the highest authority ; he is elected for a period 
of three years from among the ordinary professors. 

The Sibelius Academy is governed by a board consisting 
of representatives of the town of Helsinki and of the State; 
the rector and three other academy representatives attend 
its meetings. The council of teachers attends to internal 
administration in co-operation with the rector. 

The administrative pattern of the Jyväskylä Institute 
of Education corresponds in its main outlines to that of 


the University of Oulu, except that it has no council, 

The teacher training institutes come under the Central 
Board of Schools; internal administration is the respon- 
sibility of the rector, the teachers’ council and the teachers, 


Finance 


The greater part of the expenditure of the University of 
Helsinki is borne by the State; only 5 per cent of university 
income comes from private sources. The fees paid by 
students are small and vary between Fmks. 2 and 40 a 
semester. Most of the costs for buildings and equipment 
are borne by the State. In 1961, building appropriations 
amounted to some Fmks. 5.3 million and about Fmks. 
2.3 million were spent on purchasing equipment; the 
corresponding sums in 1962 were about 9 million and 
2 million. In 1961, the total university budget was about 
25.5 million; in 1962, about 32.50 million. Some private 
funds have been used for the construction or purchase of 
buildings, for which the State pays rent. The purchase 
of equipment has also been facilitated by grants from such 
sources as the Rockefeller Foundation, the United States 
Ministry of Agriculture, the World Health Organization, 
the Wihuri Foundation, etc. 

'The budget for the University of Turku amounts to 
about Fmks. 9 million, to which the State contributes 
about 85 per cent. The fees paid by students are extremely 
small, and laboratory and examination fees, etc., cor- 
respond to those levied in the University of Helsinki. In 
1962, the sources of income were as follows: State appro- 
priations, about Fmks. 7.1 million; private sources, about 
Fmks. 1.26 million; fees, about Fmks. 70,000. 

Åbo Akademi is chiefly financed through the income, 
about Fmks. 1.59 million, from the foundation funds. 
In 1962, the State appropriation amounted to some 
Fmks. 600,000, the fees paid by students were Fmks. 20,000, 
and other sources of income amounted to Fmks. 425,000. 

The University of Oulu is financed entirely by the State. 

In 1961, the State aid granted to the Institute of Techno- 
logy amounted to about Fmks. 4.53 million. Students pay 
term fees of Fmks. 65 as well as examination and other fees, 

In 1962, the income of the Helsinki School of Economics 
amounted to Fmks. 1.89 million, of which the State contri- 
buted 51.8 per cent. The Svenska Handelshógskolan is 
largely financed by the State. In 1962, its budget was 
Fmks. 1.23 million, of which State aid accounted for 64 
per cent, the yield on foundation property and rents 20 
per cent, students’ fees 14 per cent, and donations 2 per 
cént. Seventy per cent of the income of Handelshógskolan 
vid Àbo Akademi comes from State funds, 20 per cent 
from invested funds and donations, and 10 per cent from 
students' fees. 

The School of Social Sciences receives 75 per cent of its 
income from the State, in accordance with the provisions 
of the 1962 Act. Private donations amount to 3 per cent, 
students’ term fees and other charges cover about 7 to 8 
ре cent of expenditure, and the balance is contributed 

y the town of Tampere and neighbouring local authorities. 

The annual budget of the Veterinary College is about 
Fmks. eran and is all provided by the State. Students 

ay no fees. 


"The 1962 budget of the Sibelius Academy amounted 
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to Fmks. 1.35 million, of which the State contributed 
1,155,000, the balance being made up by grants from local 
authorities and students’ fees. 

The Jyväskylä Institute of Education and the teacher 
training colleges are wholly financed by the State. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The Finnish universities are organized in the following 
faculties and divisions: theology (University of Helsinki 
and Àbo Akademi); law (Helsinki, Turku); medicine 
(Helsinki, Turku and Oulu); humanities (Helsinki, Turku 
and Abo Akademi); mathematics and natural sciences 
(Helsinki, Turku, Abo Akademi and Oulu); social sciences 
(Helsinki, Abo Akademi); agronomy and forestry 
(Helsinki). The University of Oulu also has a faculty of 
technology and architecture, and Abo Akademi a faculty 
of chemical engineering. 


Admission of students. In principle, everybody who has 
passed the matriculation examination is entitled to enter 
the university, but shortages of accommodation and 
teachers have obliged faculties to limit admission and to 
introduce their own entrance examinations. Each faculty 
has certain special admission requirements; students 
entering the faculties of medicine, for example, must take 
a six-week preliminary course and pass an examination. 
Other faculties accept students partly on the basis of their 
school reports and partly on the basis of their performance 
in the entrance examination. The faculties of mathematics 
and natural sciences accept those students who have 
passed the matriculation examination at a stipulated level; 
other applicants must sit for an entrance examination. 


Range of studies. The faculties of humanities, mathematics, 
natural sciences, theology, law, medicine, social sciences, 
agronomy and forestry all provide courses of from three 
to five years leading to the candidate’s degree. After 
obtaining this degree students may then follow a course of 
study leading to the licentiate’s degree, and all faculties will 
award a doctorate on the basis of an accepted published thesis. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins on 1 Sep- 
tember and ends on 31 May; it is divided into two 
semesters. In some faculties, e.g., in courses of medicine 
and agronomy, teaching may be given outside the fixed 
semesters. During the summer months, below standard 
students may attend university courses arranged in eight 
Finnish towns; these are known as the ‘summer universities’. 

As a rule, only those students who are enrolled in a 
faculty may attend lectures and sit for examinations. 
Exceptionally and subject to the teacher’s consent, a 
person not entered on the books of the university may sit 
for an examination. 

In most faculties the programme of study is compara- 
tively free, and students may themselves decide how their 
courses are planned. The study of modern languages, for 
instance, does not call for a set programme of studies or 
attendance at lectures and set exercise periods. Students 
of medicine and agronomy, on the other hand, must follow 
a strictly prescribed course of study. 
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The lecture is still the most widely used form of teaching. 
and individual tutoring is also regarded as being of great 
importance. Practical work has a large place in the teaching 
of science subjects. In other faculties there is more emphasis 
on discussion groups and seminars for the more advanced 
students. In these groups a student gives a short talk on 
some chosen subject; another student then assumes the 
role of opponent and tries to destroy his argument. A 
general discussion then takes place, guided by the professor. 

In most faculties towards the end of his studies the 
student must write a thesis on his main subject of study; 
this is known as a laudatur work, or ‘treatise’, and is 
intended to show that the student is capable of making 
independent use of scientific discoveries in his field of 
study. This thesis is accompanied by a written examination 
which also serves as a test of linguistic ability. 

Some degrees call for prescribed amounts of practical 
training. In some instances, part or all of this training 
may be taken before the beginning of university studies. 
In some courses practical training must be undertaken 
after graduation; for instance, student teachers must 
attend practice classes in normal schools after completing 
their studies, law students must attend court proceedings, 
and students of medicine must spend some time as interns 
in hospitals. 

Audio-visuals aids are now being used to some extent 
in Finland. Every year, the University of Helsinki prepares 
new education films, and such aids have also been acquired 
from abroad. 

The pass levels in- examinations are laudatur (the 
highest), cum laude approbatur (the intermediate pass 
mark), and approbatur (the lowest pass mark). As a rule, if 
a candidate fails an examination, he may sit it again in 
two months’ time; if he fails again, he may resit it after 
six months. 


Requirements for certain awards. The first degree in modern 
languages is that of candidate, and the subjects taken are 
two or three modern languages, aesthetics and pedagogics. 
To obtain this degree the student must have a cum laude 
approbatur level in at least one subject, and an approbatur 
in three others. If cum laude approbatur is obtained in 
two subjects, then one approbatur is sufficient. Graduates 
holding the degree of candidate are eligible for appointment 
as teachers or junior lecturers. 

A candidate of humanities may then study for the 
candidate's degree in philosophy, which is required for 
appointment as a senior lecturer. This degree demands 
either one laudatur grading and two cum laude approbatur, 
or two laudatur and one approbatur. As a rule the student 
will take the same subjects as for the candidate's degree 
in humanities, but at a higher level. There is a pro gradu 
examination to be passed in the main subject; this includes 
the preparation of a thesis and a four-hour written paper, 
and a pro exercitio examination must be passed in two 
foreign languages, one of them Latin. 

Aspirants to the degree of licentiate are usually examined 
in two of the subjectsthey have presented for the candidacy 
examination. The student must display a thorough know- 
ledge of one of these subjects; for the other, the laudatur 
level of the candidacy degree is sufficient. A licentiate 
may be accorded the title of doctor of philosophy by 
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writing, publishing and successfully defending in public 
a thesis on his main subject. 

The candidate’s degree in physics is obtained in a 
similar manner. If physics is the main subject, the usual 
combination is mathematics, chemistry, theoretical or 
nuclear physics, and sometimes zoology. 

The main course offered in the faculties of law is that 
leading to the degree of candidate of law, and the chief 
subjects are economics, jurisprudence, international civil 
law, the history of law, Roman law, mercantile law, civil 
law, law of procedure, constitutional law, international 
law, administrative law, and financial law. In at least 
one of these subjects the student must have a cum laude 
approbatur level; the others may be passed at the appro- 
batur level. The first year of study includes a basic law 
course, a modern language, bookkeeping, and exercises 
in court proceedings, The course normally takes from four- 
and-a-half to five years. A candidate of law may be 
awarded the degree of licentiate if he passes the exami- 
nations at a stipulated high level, for instance, if he has 
two laudatur and three cum laude approbatur passes. 

In order to obtain the degree of candidate of medicine, 
a student must (a) pass a pro exercitio test in a foreign 
language; (b) attend lectures, take part in exercises and 
carry out the required practical work; and (c) show in 
examinations that he possesses a knowledge of chemistry, 
physics, zoology, anatomy, physiology and medical chemis- 
try such as is demanded by the faculty of medicine. 
He must attain the level of cum laude approbatur in 
chemistry and in one other subject. 

As a rule, studies for the degree of candidate of medicine 
last over a period of five semesters. The student reads 
zoology and chemistry during the first semester, physics 
during the first and second semesters, anatomy during 
the second, third and fourth, biochemistry during the 
fourth, and physiology during the fourth and fifth semesters. 
The examination for the degree of candidate of medicine 
is an intermediate one only, and does not entitle its 
holder to practise medicine. In order to qualify for pro- 
fessional practice, the candidate must obtain the degree 
of licentiate of medicine for which he must (a) pass an 
examination in his native language in a subject of the 
faculty; (b) attend lectures, take part in exercises and 
engage in practical work and in clinical training as stipu- 
lated by the faculty; (c) serve a nine-month period as 
an assistant in a clinic of internal medicine or in some 
other approved hospital, and (d) show in examinations 
that he possesses the knowledge, stipulated by the faculty, 
in medicine, pathological anatomy, bacteriology, serology, 
dermato-venereology, tuberculosis, surgery, gynaecology 
and obstetrics, otorhinolaryngology, psychiatry, ophthal- 
mology, internal medicine, hygiene, forensic medicine, 
medical radiology and virology. 

After graduating as candidate of medicine the student 
must also follow courses of practical training in the 
university hospital clinics during a period of seven se- 
mesters. There is a final examination after each clinical 
course, sixteen altogether. It takes about seven years to 
graduate as licentiate of medicine. A licentiate can obtain 
the title of doctor of medicine by writing, publishing 
and successfully defending a thesis based on a piece of 
original research. 


Extra-mural courses. Advanced undergraduate students 
and those working towards the licentiate or preparing 
a thesis may study and conduct their research work outside 
the university, and take their examinations without having 
attended lectures. They are still subject to professional 
supervision, 


Research 


A great deal of research is carried out in the universities 
and other schools and their attached institutes. Most 
research in Finland is conducted in the institutions of 
higher education. Such work is mostly carried out by 
teachers or by students, but research workers are also 
accorded Government grants or Finnish or foreign 
scholarships. 


Staff 


The rules of the University of Helsinki lay down that 
a professor must lecture in public four times a week on 
his subject, in addition to which he must devote one hour 
a week to leading a scientific exercise. This teaching 
work, however, forms only a small part of his duties; 
he must also conduct examinations, correct exercises 
and laudatur works and advise on theses. He may be 
requested to give expert opinions on applications for 
appointment to professorial chairs; this is a very arduous 
and responsible task which entails a great deal of work. 
He is also expected to carry out research in his special 
subject. There are no definite formal requirements for 
the post of professor, but the holder of a professorial 
Chair must represent the highest degree of scholarly 
achievement in his particular field. 

As well as the professorial Chairs proper, there are 
so-called ‘personal’ professorial Chairs, not connected with 
specific subjects, to which persons may be appointed if 
they have published distinguished work and have out- 
standing teaching records. ‘Personal’ professors have very 
few administrative functions, and can devote all their 
time to teaching. 

Assistant professors carry out teaching duties, direct 
exercises, supervise examinations, and assist the professor 
with oral and written examinations. An assistant professor 
must possess the same competence, though to a lesser 
degree, as a full professor, and must be a good teacher 
with practical experience in his particular field. An 
assistant professor's Chair may be founded for the teaching 
of any special branch of learning for which no full pro- 
fessorial Chair exists. 

The docents are a special class among the teachers in 
institutions of education in Finland; their appointments 
are not to posts in the true sense of the word, as are 
those of other teachers. A docent is in fact an independent 
teacher who may himself choose the subject he teaches 
from those in his special field. A characteristic of the 
body of docents is that their number is unlimited. The 
docent’s duties are not fixed by regulation, but they 
always include teaching, usually two lectures a week. 
The docent does not receive a fixed salary, but is paid 
for work done, usually on an hourly basis. 

Lecturers carry out the practical teaching in the 
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institutions of higher education, and lecturers’ posts are 
established whenever practical instruction is of primary 
importance, for instance in the teaching of languages. 
The regulations concerning language lectureships at the 
University of Helsinki lay down that persons appointed 
to these posts must possess a general scientific education, 
know the language concerned from both the theoretical 
and practical point of view, and speak it as a native. 

Assistants carry out teaching and research under the 
direction of the professor. The duties of an assistant 
include personal tuition of less advanced students and 
supervision of students’ laboratory work. He must also 
assist the professor with class exercises, advise students 
on their theses, and make preliminary corrections. Assis- 
tants are generally appointed for a period of three years, 
and appointments may be renewed. 

Vacant posts are usually advertised and candidates 
are given a period of thirty days in which to submit 
applications. Applicants for the posts of professor and 
assistant professor may be granted a delay of not more 
than one year in order to acquire any necessary special 
qualifications. On the expiry of the extension period, 
the faculty appoints experts to report on the suitability 
and qualifications of applicants and a short list is drawn 
up. If it is felt that the vacancy would best be filled by 
a particular Finnish or foreign scientist or scholar, he 
may be offered the Chair without his making application, 
provided that the faculty and, in Helsinki, the Great 
Consistory, support the proposal by a three-quarters 
majority. Nevertheless, even in this case, expert opinions 
are called for. 

University staff have the same rights of tenure as other 
civil servants. Subject to the approval of the head of the 
department, teachers and officials may hold paid part- 
time occupations outside the university, though such 
occupations should not be too time-consuming, and 
should have some connexion with the teacher's university 
work. Staff members are free to engage in private research, 
and to publish their results. The duties of a university 
teacher are understood to include the carrying out of 
scientific research, although there is no specific regulation 
to this effect. 

Superannuation schemes are based on length of service. 
The age of retirement is 67, although the Council of 
State can extend the time to 70 years. University vacations 
amount to some four months a year, but there is no 
general provision for sabbatical leave. The Finnish uni- 
versities and higher professional schools have arrangements 
with some foreign universities for the exchange of teachers; 
there are not many such agreements, however, and the 
period of time involved is usually rather short. Foreign 
teachers are frequently invited to lecture in Finland. 


Student life and welfare 


The total costs of engaging in study are approximately 
Fmks. 280 per month. About 2,000 students receive 
State scholarships; they represent about 7 per cent of 
the student body. Two kinds of scholarship are granted, 
full scholarships of Fmks. 890 a year, and half-scholarships 
of Fmks. 570. Smaller sums are also granted as boarding 
allowances and for the purchase of textbooks. A consider- 
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able number of bursaries are also awarded by local and 
municipal authorities, etc., but they are usually of small 
value. 

Certain students may be granted small loans from the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, but no other loans are made 
by the State. By an Act of Parliament of 1959, the State 
guarantees loans to students up to a total of Fmks. 10 
million. Students may also be granted private loans 
at 5 to 7) per cent interest rates. These loans may be 
guaranteed either privately or by the State. 

Each university has a students’ union, all of which 
belong to the National Union of Students. This central 
organization is principally concerned with social and 
economic questions affecting student life, but of late 
an active line has been followed relating to questions of 
higher educational policy. The national union also looks 
after international relations on behalf of Finnish students. 
Students are also organized in sub-unions, clubs, ‘student 
nations’ (which are a special feature of student life in 
Scandinavian countries), faculty associations, etc. ‘Nations’ 
are composed of students from different provinces of the 
country, and an important part of their activities is to 
maintain contact with the life of their particular home 
district. 

‘All the universities have sports clubs and many special 
interest societies. So far as politics are concerned, students 
show interest in this aspect of national life, but political 
activities are considered to be outside the scope of the 
student organizations. All political parties have their own 
student sections. 

An investigation carried out in 1961 in regard to 
housing conditions showed that 26.4 per cent of students 
lived with their parents, 5.3 per cent with relatives, 22 
per cent as tenants, 33.4 per cent as subtenants, 12.4 per 
cent in student hostels, and on 0.5 per cent no information 
was available. Rents in student hostels vary between 
Fmks. 50 and 70 a month, and students pay (1962) from 
Fmks. 70 to 140 a month for other lodgings. 

The Finnish Student Health Service is an independent 
foundation which runs health centres in all the university 
towns. The centres have specialists, dentists and nurses, 
and their own laboratories; there is also a students’ 
infirmary in Helsinki. Student members pay the Students’ 
Health Service Fmks. 5 a month. Hospital care is free 
of charge as are vaccinations and chest examinations, 
and the doctors charge only 10 to 15 per cent of their 
normal fees. Students pay about 50 per cent of the normal 
fees for dental treatment. 

Guidance services are provided by study counsellors 
employed by different students’ organizations. In all 
university towns a Student Service helps students with 
such things as accommodation, purchase of textbooks, 
etc. Information on scholarships, loans, and other assistance 
isgivenin the publications of the National Union of Students. 

No special provision is made for the reception, accommo- 
dation and maintenance of foreign students as they are 
comparatively few in number. They can obtain accommo- 
dation in students dormitories if reservations are made 
in good time. During the summer, the Helsinki Inter- 
national Students! Club is at the service of students 
visiting Finland, and the Students’ Service assists foreign 
students throughout the year. 
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INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Technological education is provided in the technological 
faculties of the University of Oulu and Abo Akademi, 
and in Teknillinen Korkeakoulu, the Institute of Techno- 
logy in Helsinki. 


Institute of Technology 


The Institute of Technology is organized in the following 
departments: technical physics, general science, construc- 
tional engineering, mechanical engineering, electrical en- 
gineering, wood and paper engineering, chemistry (includ- 
ing chemical engineering), metallurgy, surveying, and 
architecture. 


Admission of students. There are at least two applications 
for each place in the Institute of Technology. Students 
are accepted on the basis of their results in the matricu- 
lation examination and also under certain other conditions, 
for instance, a student may be admitted if he has passed 
the engineering examination in a technical school and 
holds at least the leaving certificate from a lower general 
secondary school. The institute arranges annual qualifi- 
cation courses for applicants, covering mathematics and 
physics, and, for those applying for admission to the 
architectural courses, drawing. Final selection is made 
on the basis of applicants’ school reports and performance 
in the entrance examination based on the qualification 
courses. 


Range of studies. The Institute of Technology offers courses 
in architecture and different branches of engineering 
leading to a diploma. The courses are divided into two 
parts, During the first part the student studies mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, along with the elements 
of his technological subjects. The second part of the 
course is devoted to his professional subjects proper to- 
gether with his diploma work; and success in this part 
of the course entitles the student to a diploma in engineer- 
ing or architecture, The period of study is from four-and- 
a-half to five years, of which six months is spent on 
preparation of the diploma work. The maximum time 
permitted for passing the first part of the course is three 
years, and the total time spent on the diploma course 
should not exceed seven years. A student who has gra- 
duated as a qualified engineer or architect may then go 
on to work towards a licentiate in technology, and then 
for the degree of doctor of technology. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is roughly the 
same as in the universities, and teaching methods and 
classes follow the same pattern although students are to 
a greater extent required to attend lectures and classes. 


Requirements for certain. awards. In the first two years 
of the electrical engineering course students must pass 
examinations in the following subjects: pure and applied 
mathematics, physics, measurement techniques, mechanics, 
technology of mechanics, and theoretical electrical engineer- 
ing. The first year's course also includes descriptive geo- 


metry, chemistry, strength of materials, and machine- 
drawing. The subjects in the second year's course are 
mechanical organization theory, machine instrument tech- 
nology, economics, thermodynamics, applied engineering, 
electrical measurement techniques and general electrical 
engineering. There are about twenty hours of lectures 
each week, and fifteen hours of practical work. The third 
year of study includes the following subjects: pure and 
applied mathematics, industrial economics, theoretical 
electrical engineering, electrical measurement techniques, 
electrical motors and power stations; students specializing 
in power plants also study thermal machines and boilers. 
During the autumn semester, there are twenty hours of 
lectures and thirteen hours of practical work a week; 
in the spring semester, the corresponding figures are 
twelve and eighteen. The fourth-year subjects are economics 
of energy supply and heating plants, industrial economics, 
work psychology and work management theory, electrical 
motors, electric power stations, electric consumption, 
theoretical electrical engineering, control techniques and 
industrial security. There are fourteen lectures a week 
in the autumn semester and ten in the spring semester; 
in both semesters students have sixteen periods a week of 
practical work, Examinations are held at the beginning of 
each semester. The diploma work is prepared during the 
fifth year and students sit for the final examination at 
the end of this year. 


Staff. Teaching staff in the Institute of Technology are 
classified as in the university: professors, assistant pro- 
fessors, docents, lecturers and assistants. There are also 
a considerable number of ‘special’ teachers, engaged on 
a part-time basis to provide special or parallel courses. 


Schools of economics 


The schools of economics award the degrees of economist 
and correspondent, and courses normally last from three- 
and-a-half to four years. Candidates for the degree of 
economist study as compulsory subjects business admi- 
nistration, economics, mercantile law and one foreign 
language, as well as such optional subjects as economic 
geography, mathematics, statistics, industrial chemistry, 
and other foreign languages. There are also a large number 
of extra subjects, such as shorthand and typewriting. 

Candidates for the degree of correspondent study at 
least two foreign languages, the second national language, 
shorthand and typewriting, business administration and 
correspondence in the student's native language. They 
may also take a number of optional and extra subjects. 
A student who graduates as a qualified economist may 
then go on to study for the degree of candidate in com- 
merce; for this he must have at least one laudatur, one 
cum laude approbatur and two approbatur gradings, two 
of which must be in compulsory subjects. The candidate 
examination may be passed in from one to one-and-a- 
half years after graduation as economist. A course leading 
to the degree of licentiate in commerce is available and 
alicentiate may present a thesis and be awarded a doctorate 
in the same way as at the university. 

Applicants for places in the schools of economics are 
granted admission subject to the conditions laid down 
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by the administrative body of each individual school. 
As a rule places are allocated according to a points system 
caleulated on the basis of matriculation results, school 
grades, practical experience in the commercial world 
(compulsory for applicants for admission to the Helsinki 
School of Economics), extra subjects offered, etc. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Two-year post-secondary courses for primary school 
teachers are provided in the teacher training institute at 
the University of Oulu, in the training institute at the 
Jyväskylä Institute of Education, and in the provisional 
teacher training institutes in Helsinki and Turku. 


Admission of students. There are places for only a quarter 
to a third of the applicants for admission to the primary 
teacher training courses. Students must hold the matricu- 
lation and school leaving certificates and are also chosen 
on the basis of a selection examination with a points 
system, 


Requirements for certain awards. The courses leading to 
the lower and upper primary teacher's certificate last 
over a period of two years. The first year's study is mainly 
theoretical, but the second includes a great deal of teaching 
practice and observation in primary schools. There is a 
fixed curriculum for each year. In the first year students 
have from forty to forty-two hours a week of classes. 
In the second year teaching practice and class observation 
add an additional fifteen hours a week to the curriculum 
which includes seminars, and laboratory and practical 
work. The following subjects are compulsory: principles 
of education, teaching methods, school administration, 
ethics, psychology, religion, history, social sciences, Finnish 
language and literature, library science, Finnish regional 
ethnography, mathematics, natural sciences, geography, 
agrieultural economies, art, design and penmanship, 
hygiene, physical education, domestic science, handicrafts, 
music, singing and elocution. There are examinations in 
most of these subjects in both spring and autumn semesters. 

Teachers for secondary schools, after completing their 
academic degree, take their professional training in one 
of the country’s six normal schools: Helsinging Normaali- 
lyseo, Tytténormaalilyseo, Svenska Normaallyceums, Tam- 
pereen Normaalilyseo, Turun Normaalilyseo and Jyviisley- 
län Normaalilyseo. The course lasts two semesters for 
teachers of general subjects and one semester for teachers 
of special subjects. The professional subjects taught are 
education, history of education, teaching methods, psycho- 
logy, hygiene, and school legislation. The course concludes 
with an examination. Trainees must also attend lessons 
given by the normal school teachers and give lessons under 
their supervision. At the end of the course they must 
undergo a practical test before an ad hoc committee 
composed of the head and four teachers from the normal 
school. 
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TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Since the Second World War increasing attention has 
been paid to the decentralization of higher education, 
which formerly had been centred almost exclusively in 
Helsinki. In 1952 a committee appointed by the Council 
of State recommended that new institutions be developed 
in other parts of the country and that, as far as practicable, 
research projects be located away from Helsinki. As a 
result of these proposals a degree-granting faculty of 
philosophy was added to the Jyväskylä Institute of 
Education in 1958, a university was established in Oulu 
in the same year, and in 1960, the Institute of Social 
Sciences was transferred to Tampere. This policy of 
decentralization has had a stimulating effect on higher 
education in Finland. 

The major problem facing the universities and other 
institutions of higher education is that of finding sufficient 
places for a constantly growing student body. About 
7,500 students matriculated in 1960 and by 1965 this 
figure will have doubled. Since it has not yet been found 
possible to create new institutions of higher education, 
nor to accommodate greatly increased numbers in those 
already in existence, the finding of places for new students 
has become an extremely difficult problem. Plans are now 
being prepared to expand existing facilities and provide 
new ones, but even so it is calculated that in 1965 there 
will be only 1,500 more places than in 1960. 

Another problem concerns the allocation of funds for 
higher education. Since the Second World War the amounts 
spent on the provision of research facilities have decreased 
in proportion to those spent on, for example, new buildings. 
The universities and other institutions of higher education 
are striving to ensure that a larger proportion of the 
funds available is spent on research. 


[Text prepared by Mr. Heikki Rauramo, Secretary of the 
University of Helsinki.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Finland. Central Statistical Office. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 4,467,000. 

Area: 130,119 square miles; 337,009 square kilometres. 

Population density: 34 per square mile; 13 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 1,429.4 thousand 
million markkaa. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 markka = 0.003 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


Academic 
year 
beginning 


Number of students enrolled. 


Universities and equivalent 
degree-granting institutions 


"Teacher education at 
non-university institutions 


Per cent T 


"Total female 


7103 


Avernge 
total population 
(00's) 


FINLAND 


Number of 
students per 
100,00 
population 


2, HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 
/— ——— _—_———————-—-———---— —-——— 


а Field of study 
T: f institution pee Sex Total = € — 72+: —— - -—— L5 
Iu yor Humanities Education Fine aris Гам ,S0elal Natural Engineering Mediol Agriculture 
Universities, ete." 1961/62 МЕ 25 605 9285 169 492 1165 5831 3163 2410 2282 808 

F 12 082 6631 88 144 231 2575 1106 65 966 270 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 1244 -— 1244 -- — _ = 2% EX 

institutions F 611 — 611 — — — - = E -- 

All institutions 1961/62 MF 26 849 9 285 1413 492 1165 5831 3163 2410 2282 hog 

¥ 12159 6 637 765 144 231 2515 1106 65 966 210 
All institutions 1957/58 МЕ 18 080 5 954 1 345 374 811 3239 1843 1 980 1818 122 

F 7841 4284 627 101 128 1085 616 50 789 161 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 100 35 5 2 4 22 12 9 8 3 

Е 100 52 6 1 2 20 9 1 7 2 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 33 1 2 5 18 10 il 10 4 

F 100 55 8 1 2 13 8 1 10 2 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and 5 Number 
type of Type of institution Academic | orinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Еш and part-time Part-time 
education Ma tutions 
Total Female "Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools)? , . . . . . 

ПО rese os x + 1960/61 6404 20727 13630 ЕТЕ 544 652 259 959 Е 
эй о. TR 1959/60 6 444 20792 13 223 Э 560044 264 468 = 
^ S. e PA ee ec бе 1958/59 6 494 22080 14600 568927 212800 zm 
3 „а mn be Nee seus 1957/58 6513 21771 14 886 ix 570 505 274 447 

Second, 
Genera State secondary schools . . . . . 1960/61 121 2297 1439 A. 85368 46578 - 
Municipal middle schools. . . . . 1960/61 46 218 146 Tas 8 090 4 758 - 
Civic schools, public . . . . . . 1960/61 593 2941 1406 sia 81316 37359 30 504 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1960/61 307 3081 1916 PN 121143 68984 — 

"Total к Ка 3-3 1960/61 1 067 8537 4907 Sd 295917 157679 30 504 
^ 1959/60 1047 1804 4501 ax 273 343 149572 27541 
SUN ыш eat, ‘ory oo Soe К 1958/59 989 6618 3 425 240 851 129 054 ps 
cO EM РРА... 1957/58 weis 5225 2808 213441 114874 

Vocational! Vocational schools and institutes . . 1960/61 103 2014 535 ad 25 502 6 559 
Technical schools and institutes. . . 1960/61 19 743 18 bod 6471 31 
Apprenticeship schools . . . . . 1960/61 9 14 20 3n 919 521 
Commercial schools and institutes . . 1960/61 90 1127 616 2:8 10646 7102 
Agricultural schools . . . . . . 1960/61 93 577 159 abe 4023 1450 
Forest and sawmill schools . . . . 1960/61 9 58 1 cae 358 — 
Domestic science schools. . . . . 1960/61 204 647 492 eta 6 080 5070 
Institutes of social sciences . . . . 1960/61 2 67 20 cA 518 280 
Schools of navigation. . . . . . 1960/61 4 32 4 je 262 — 

Totali. Qu cu ee n 1960/61 533 5339 1925 AES 54785 21025 
car plc gs ar 1959/60 518 5 090 Bea ES 51 939 ET 
PONE RERO Mem e 1958/59 519 4 850 «vs xr 48 797 3 
m ou АА кугы г 1957/58 520 4 689 Peg ^od 45322 17531 

Teacher Schools for primary school teachers, 

training НО... onere AI put 1960/61 п 187 96 У: 1601 821 — 
Schools for kindergarten teachers, 

private 717. Gy bcp om ute 1960/61 3 108 Sun mai 161 161 — 

STotali «c ike SS RSs жу дб 1960/61 14 295 Dco xx 1762 982 - 
ж RAM cg ea) ай sed 1959/60 14 292 we aac 1815 960 — 
PR cree edge v MS B 1958/59 14 284 LAS p 1896 950 — 
rH Area Oa ть АРУ 7 1957/58 13 237 a as 2174 969 — 

Higher 
niversity University of Helsinki, public . . . 1960/61 1 996 11 878 6 323 

and University of Oulu, public . . . . 1960/61 1 116 408 105 

equivalent Institute of Education, public . . . 1960/61 1 32 526 417 

(degree- Institute of Technology, public . . . 1960/61 1 457 5 2494 165 

granting) Veterinary Medicine College, public. . 1960/61 1 31 140 14 
University of Turku, private. . . . 1960/61 1 352 3 380 1813 
Abo Akademi, private . . . . . 1960/61 1 110 125 252 
School of Social Sciences, private . . 1960/61 1 15 456 265 
Schools of economics, private . . . 1960/61 4 114 2510 1015 

Total . * s ir" e eee 1960/61 12 2283 22517 10369 
JI ИР ЕРЫ. n 1959/60 12 2 038 20 435 9 251 
AE к. da caes ла н 1958/59 п 1 884 18 616 8 394 
” RA C e NL 1951/58 11 1711 16 908 1291 

Non- Teacher training colleges, public, . . 1960/61 2 128 60 376 188 
university Institute of Education, public? . . . 1960/61 1 31 14 х 435 228 
Teacher University of Oulu, public? . . . . 1960/61 1 54 14 224 110 
training Totali, 20 No Pee NEL, 1960/61 4 213 88 1035 526 
CULLEN ES Ч СЕР ЕСС Ot, 1959/60 4 213 99 919 463 

SAC E, L5 УЧ „А Ж 8 1959/58 4 213 100 922 468 

Bhs ar eee Sent S ILLA IC 1957/58 4 170 18 1178 544 

1. Figures refer to both public and private schools. 3. Primary teacher training departments only. 


2. *Civic schools' shown under primary in the previous edition, are now 
included in secondary general. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and 2 Иен Е 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | Gf insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Еш and part-time Part-time 
education yer tutions — > = 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 

Special Schools for deaf-mutes * 1960/61 6 91 11 460 206 = 
Schools for the blind , E 1960/61 2 44 28 143 69 А 

Auxiliary schools . 1960/61 12 298 194 3 055 1138 = 
Reformatories . . 5 1960/61 17 46 20 1062 204 o 

Vocational schools for the handicapped 2 1960/61 9 153 38 1066 271 — 

Total : . | 1960/61 106 632 351 5706 1888 зо 

» * 1959/60 105 598 340 5 750 1970 = 

E B A 1958/59 106 623 357 5 649 1873 — 

» . 1957/58 97 425 283 4 238 1424 — 

» 1956/57 359 237 3 735 1297 — 

Adult People's high schools . 4 1960/61 82 920 460 6 357 4 706 6357 
Workers’ institutes 4 1960/61 110 154 31 12003 49929 12003 

Study circles for youth B 1960/61 7 447 6083 2 866 129878 65 129 129 878 

‘otal S З 1960/61 7 639 7157 3363 208 238 119764 208 238 

^ . . 1959/60 6 627 6498 3 035 193 861 111 515 193 861 

” . . 1958/59 4 258 4848 2158 А 140490 81 235 140 490 

bar 1951/58 5 353 5853 2912 142683 81625 142 683 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


4. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in million markkaa) 


АА 
В. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total . РИИ . 76 022 Total expenditure 76 022 
Central Government. v M 36 428 Total recurring expenditure — . 60 641 
County, city, district or other local authorities e 20 066 For administration or general control 
Tuition fees Oy УЕ Es и" 2931 For instruction 46 277 
Gifts, endowments, блг PETS ERI" 112 Salaries to teachers and | supporting 
Other sources Lac к а PEs ey nw 16 485 rofessional staff 37 834 
Other instructional expenditure 8 443 
n Other recurring expenditure, . ' 13 769 
Total capital S ture (not includ- 
ing debt service) 15 219 
Educational facilities | (school build- 
ings, classrooms and laboratory 
equipment, etc. . 15 089 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, 
cafeterias, bookstores, etc. ) 2 130 
Debt service sns -o is 2 эЧ 162 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . 60 641 100.0 
Expenditure for administration or general control . . 595 1.0 
Expenditure for instruction ч 60 046 99.0 
Pre-primary education . . . atio 326 0.5 
Primary education . б "EU 36 264 59.8 
Secondary education . . я!» 18 583 30.7 
General . Kg Oe Pos D dd 12 461 20.6 
Vocational’, "2-75 a. Sse oe = T s 5 408 8.9 
Teacher training . . . «© + + y: 114 1.2 
Higher education ens es o . 2 804 4.6 
Special education . . . . + + . 496 0.8 
Adult education . . . . «© + + . 1513 2.6 


E 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


ПЕСНЮ sc clo H ee 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total К " 
Ü Humanities Education ‘Fine arts Law ‚ош дор Engineering Medical Agriculture 
Less than 2 years MF 262 — 88 — 174 — 
Е 226 — 51 169 = 
2 years МЕ 653 — 487 166 — 
F 348 — 248 100 — 
3 years МЕ 1502 802 51 — 29 361 231 — = 22 
Е 865 595 24 — 17 147 82 — E — 
4 years МЕ 304 35 = — 233 36 
Е 62 = = = — 1 =з — 61 — 
5 years МЕ 1 225 342 55 35 118 99 158 286 87 45 
Е 419 194 45 5 12 35 54 3 56 15 
6 years МЕ 37 37 
Е 9 9 
7 years or more MF 252 20 — — 17 10 32 12 167 4 
F 4l di = — 1 1 4 1 26 1 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


А ҸӢЧ —-— 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total = = z 
Humanities Education Fine arts Лаз Social Natural Engineering Modil Agriculture 

1960/61 MF 4235 1164 681 35 154 511 421 298 827 144 
Е 1970 796 374 5 30 184 140 4 412 25 

1959/60 МЕ 3 727 1 053 730 9 134 520 415 105 586 175 
Е 1810 715 393 4 28 193 145 6 297 29 

1958/59 МЕ 3 648 886 751 28 132 492 326 265 656 112 
Е 1 653 587 414 5 19 159 98 5 347 19 

1957/58 МЕ 3 508 721 801 26 121 525 273 290 632 119 
F 1474 463 364 1 26 160 12 10 352 20 

Percentage 

1960/61 MF 100 27 16 1 4 12 10 ү; 20 8 
Е 100 41 19 0 2 9 1, 0 21 

1957/58 МЕ 100 21 23 1 3 15 8 8 18 3 
Е 100 31 25 0 2 1 5 1 24 1 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Preamble to the Constitution of the French Republic 
declares that ‘the Nation guarantees to children and adults 
equal access to education, professional training and culture’, 
and the Decree of 6 January 1959, instituting the general 
reform of the educational system in France, describes the 
purpose of education as being ‘to provide all children, 
irrespective of social origin, with the education best suited 
to their individual aptitudes’, The Constitution also states 
that the organization of free, secular public education at 
all levels is a duty incumbent upon the State. Education 
is a publie service in France, but its only monopoly is 
the award of degrees and diplomas. 

The duration of compulsory education, which was intro- 
duced for children between 6 and 13 years of age by the 
Law of 28 March 1882, was extended by one year by 
the Law of 9 August 1936, and by a further two years 
by the Decree of 6 January 1959, which will not be fully 
applied until 1967. The first corollary of this compulsory 
system is that it shall be free, and the second corollar 
is that education shall be secular and politically raf 

Freedom of teaching was guaranteed for primary edu- 
cation by the Guizot Law of 1833, for secondary education 
by the Falloux Law of 1850, and for higher e ucation by 
the Law of 12 July 1895. As a result, any association or 
private individual is entitled to open an educational 
institution. The approval of the public authorities must be 
obtained, and they also exercise supervision to see that 
regulations concerning hygiene, sanitation, attendance 
requirements and curricula are complied with. The chief 
problem connected with private education in France is 
that of aid from the authorities; this was partially solved 
by the Barangé Law (1951). The Law of 31 December 1959 
established a contractual relationship based on mutual 
consent between the State and private education. But while 
the private schools have a certain numerical importance 
at the secondary and technical levels, where they account 
for 30 and 40 per cent d caca of the enrolment, 
public education has a consi erable lead at the primary 
and higher levels, where private institutions cater for 
only 15 and 5 per cent respectively of pupils and 
students. 

The policy of public education is framed, and private 
education supervised, by the Ministry of National 
Education, which was reorganized on a functional basis 
by Decree No. 60,556 of 1 June 1960. The Ministry of 
National Education comprises—under the authority of 
the Minister, who is assisted by his personal staff—a 
general inspectorate, and a number of departments and 

eneral services. Educational activities at the different 
levels leading up to higher education are the responsibility 
of three directorates within the Direction Générale de 
l'Organisation et des Programmes Scolaires; these deal 
respectively with curricula, school organization, and staff. 
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"Technical co-operation with the countries of the French 
Community and with foreign countries in educational 
matters is the responsibility of the Direction de la Coopé- 
ration avec la Communauté et l'Étranger. The universities 
come under the Direction Générale de l'Enseignement 
Supérieur, and scientific activities under the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique. General services 
are covered by four departments, dealing respectively 
with general administration and services; school, uni- 
versity and sports ei uipment; medical and welfare services; 
and Бе Тһе High Commissioner for Youth and Sport, 
acting under the authority of the Minister of National 
Education, deals with out-of-school activities, which are 
promoted by the General Directorate of Out-of-School 
Education, Youth and Sport. 

For purposes of educational administration, France is 
divided into twenty-one regions, each comprising several 
départements, which are known as académies. At the head 
of each académie is a recteur, a senior civil servant appointed 
by the President of the Republic, usually from the 
ranks of the university professors. The recteur represents 
the Minister of National Education in his académie, where 
he is responsible for guiding and supervising educational 
institutions of all types and at all levels, in matters 
connected with teaching, administration and finance. He 
is assisted by advisory councils, chief of which is the 
conseil académique. Under his authority in each of the 
départements included in his académie, is a chief education 
officer (inspecteur. d'académie). These officers, who are 
appointed by a decree issued by the Prime Minister, are 
in charge of all educational services in their respective 
départements, with the exception of the institutions of 
higher education, which come under the direct authority 
of the recteur. 

Compulsory attendance begins after the nursery school 
stage and consists of five years’ primary education followed 
by four years in the first cycle of secondary education and 
one year at the second cycle. 

As a result of recent reforms pupils who complete 
their five primary school years, proceed to the first cycle 
of secondary education (classique or moderne sections) 
or to transition classes attached to the colldges d'enseigne- 
ment général from which they may, if their aptitudes 
warrant it, transfer to the other sections; those who do 
not transfer follow a practical course of study during the 
last two years of this cycle and end their sc ooling at a 
one-year general course at the upper level with pre-training 
in commerce, industry or agriculture. Pupils at the clas- 
sique and moderne sections may, after two years of study, 
transfer to agricultural schools or continue their general 
academic course for a further two years before proceeding 
to the second cycle of secondary education. Шек, two 
general types of education are available—full upper 
secondary of three years’ duration (enseignement long) 
leading to the baccalauréat and terminal upper secondary 
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of one or two years (enseignement court) ending with a 


brevet or a vocational certificate. 


Primary school teachers are trained at schools where 
admission is by competitive examination for candidates 


secondary education; students who hold the baccalauréat 


are also admitted to a two-year course. 


who have completed the four years of the lower cycle of 


The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 467. 


а 


GLOSSARY 


agricole (enseignement court): agricultural 
vocational terminal courses of one 
(agricole 1) or two (agricole 2) years’ 
duration. 

agricole (enseignement long): agricultural 
education offered at the lycées agricoles. 

classes de transition: transition classes 
attached to collèges d'enseignement 
général. 

classique et moderne: academic sections 
with emphasis on: Greek, Latin, and 
a modern language; Latin and two 
modern languages; Latin, science and 
a modern language; science and two 
modern languages; or biology, science 
and a modern language. 

droit et sciences économiques: faculties of 
law and economics. 

écoles d’ingénieurs: specialized institutes 
of engineering with varying courses and 
entrance requirements for training in 
mechanical engineering, textile engi- 
neering, ceramics, etc. 

écoles normales primaires: primary school 
teacher training institutions. 

écoles normales supérieures: higher training 
institutes for secondary school teachers. 

éducation générale et professionnelle: final 
year of compulsory education (terminal) 
with pre-training in commerce, industry 
or agriculture. 

enseignement agricole: agricultural training 
offered at the colléges and lycées 
agricoles. 

enseignement court: terminal one- or two- 
year upper secondary education. 

enseignement du premier cycle: lower 
secondary education offered at lycées 
classiques et modernes, collèges d'ensei- 
gnement général, and colléges d'ensei- 
gnement secondaire. 

enseignement du second cycle: upper secon- 
dary education. 

enseignement élémentaire: primary edu- 
cation. 

enseignement général: academic education 
offered in classique or moderne sections. 

enseignement long: complete upper secon- 
dary education. 

enseignement pratique terminal: terminal 
practical training. 

enseignement préscolaire: pre-primary 

education. 

enseignement supérieur: higher education. 

général (enseignement court): general ter- 
minal courses with a vocational bias. 

grandes écoles: specialized institutions of 
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higher education providing training in 
branches of administration, commerce, 
industry, and agriculture in one- to 
four-year courses following the concours 
d'entrée dans les grandes écoles. 

instituts préparatoires aux enseignements 
du second cycle: secondary teacher 
training institutes. 

lettres et sciences humaines: faculties of 
letters and human sciences. 

médecine: faculties of medicine. 

pharmacie: faculties of pharmacy. 

sciences et techniques: faculties of science. 

techniciens supérieurs: higher technical 
training. 

technique 1 (enseignement court): special 
vocational terminal courses with a 
technical bias. 

technique 2 (enseignement court): special 
vocational terminal courses. 

technique 1 (enseignement long): technical 
sections with emphasis on science, a 
modern language, and industrial tech- 
niques. 

technique 2 (enseignement long): technical 
sections with emphasis on two modern 
languages and general economic studies. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


G Classes préparatoires aux grandes 
écoles (post-secondary classes attached 
to certain lycées and colléges for stu- 
dents preparing for the competitive 
entrance examinations to the grandes 
écoles) 

P Cours propédeutique ou année prépa- 
ratoire (general preparatory course) 

© Diplôme de fin d'études (compulsory 
school leaving certificate) 

(9 Brevet d'études (school leaving certi- 
ficate at terminal general secondary 
schools) 

© Examen probatoire (général) (secon- 
dary school leaving certificate 
essential for the preparation of the 
baccalauréat) 

@® Baccalauréat (classique et moderne) 
(secondary school leaving certificate 
required for admission to institutions 
of higher education, with specializa- 
tion in philosophie, sciences expéri- 
mentales, mathématiques, mathémati- 
ques et technique, or sciences économi- 
ques et humaines) 


@ Licence (first university degree) 


о 


= 0 Q 


рг Фо © 


Diplóme d'études supérieures (a post- 
licence diploma required for sitting 
the concours d'agrégation de l'ensei- 
gnement secondaire) 

Diplóme de sortie et titres divers 
(degrees awarded by the grandes écoles 
in various fields of specialization) 
Doctorat (doctoral degree) 

Certificat d'aptitude pédagogique (pri- 
mary school teacher's certificate) 
Certificat d'aptitude au professorat de 
l'enseignement secondaire (secondary 
school teacher's certificate) 
Concours d'agrógation (competitive 
examination for secondary school 
teaching qualification) 

Concours d'agrégation de l'enseigne- 
ment supérieur (competitive exami- 
nation for university teaching 
qualification) 

Brevet d'agent technique (diploma 
awarded on the successful com- 
pletion of studies at the technical 
terminal secondary schools) 
Certificat d'aptitude professionnelle 
(vocational diploma awarded on the 
successful completion of studies at 
the technical terminal secondary 
schools) 

Examen probatoire (technique) (techni- 
cal secondary school leaving certi- 
ficate essential for the preparation 
of the baccalauréat technique) 
Baccalauréat (technique) (technical 
secondary school leaving certi- 
ficate required for admission to 
institutions of higher education) 
Brevet de technicien (technical certi- 
ficate awarded after three years of 
upper secondary education) 

Brevet de technicien supérieur (higher 
technical certificate) 

Diplóme d'ingénieur (engineering 
degree) 

Brevet d'enseignement. agricole] Brevet 
d'apprentissage agricole (agricultural 
certificates awarded after a one-year 
upper secondary terminal course) 
Brevet professionnel agricole] Agent 
technique agricole (agricultural certi- 
ficates awarded after a two-year 
upper secondary terminal course) 
Technicien agricole (agricultural certi- 
ficate awarded after three years 
of upper secondary education) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Decree No. 59-57 of 7 January 1959 instituting the reform 
of public education, defines the task of higher education 
as follows: "The purpose of higher education is to contri- 
bute to the advancement of knowledge; to the training 
of research workers and to the development of scientific, 
literary and technological research; to disseminate scientific, 
literary and artistic culture at an advanced level; and to 
provide training for occupations which require wide general 
culture together with considerable special knowledge." 

Higher education is provided in institutions of three types 
mostly run by the State—the universities and university 
institutions, the grandes écoles (higher institutes providing 
specialized professional studies), and the higher teacher 
training institutions. In addition, there are a few special 
institutions which award no university degrees, but devote 
their whole activity to the propagation of knowledge; 
these include the Collège de France, the Paris Observatory, 
the Natural History Museum, etc. Furthermore, in confor- 
mity with the principle of freedom of education which 
also applies at the highest level, there are several insti- 
tutions of higher education sponsored by religious bodies, 
and several grandes écoles which are maintained by private 
organizations. 

The organization of the universities had remained practi- 
cally unchanged up to the time of Napoleon, and since 
the changes then made they have again shown a marked 
stability of structure. The aim of the Napoleonic reforms 
was to give the Government the fullest possible control 
of the universities, and since then the chief problem has 
been that of the return to independence and the incom- 
patibility between centralization and autonomy. Since the 
groups of faculties were raised to the status of universities 
by the Law of 10 July 1896, they have constantly pro- 
claimed their intellectual and moral freedom. At the same 
time, technological progress has prompted the creation 
of institutions of higher education outside the traditional 
university framework. 

After rising from 30,000 in 1880 to 70,000 in 1930 student 
enrolments since have increased even more rapidly, parti- 
cularly since the Second World War, and reached 160,000 
in 1956 and 245,000 by 1962. It should be pointed out 
that these figures relate only to students enrolled in uni- 
versity institutions; the total number of students studying 
at the higher level is approximately 275,000. The increase 
in the proportion of women students is noteworthy; they 
now make up 40 per cent of the university population. 
The distribution of students as between the different 
faculties has shown little variation in the case of medicine 
and pharmacy, but enrolments in the faculties of law 
and economics show a comparative decline, especially 
since, as a result of the 1954 reforms, the period of study 
for the licence en droit has been extended from three years 
to four by the addition of a preparatory year. On the other 
hand, there has been considerable expansion over the last 
ten years in the Faculties of Letters and Human Sciences, 
and even more in the Faculties of Science. Enrolment 
figures in the grandes écoles remained steady until 1956, 
since when they have been expanding at the same rate as 
in the universities. 

The last twenty years have also seen important changes 
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in the proportionate representation of the different social 
classes in the higher education system. Though the increase 
in the number of industrial and agricultural workers has 
been only slight, the enrolment of children of trades people 
and craftsmen has increased threefold, as against one-third 
in the case of office workers; while Government employees 
have likewise been sending their children in greater numbers 
to institutions of higher education. 


Legislation 


The Decree of 17 March 1808 is still the fundamental 
charter of the universities. It defines their general organi- 
zation, gives them a monopoly of education at higher 
level (since abolished), and lists the university degrees. 
The Law of 12 July 1875 on the freedom of higher education, 
lays down regulations for opening and maintaining private 
institutions of higher education. The Decree of 28 December 
1885, determines the membership and powers of the faculty 
councils and boards, and the method of appointing deans 
and professors. Article 71 of the Finance Law of 28 April 
1893 created in each of the académies a body of faculties, 
to which the title of university was given by the Law of 
10 July 1896. The Decrees of 21 July 1897 define the 
membership and functions of the university councils and 
the teaching system and disciplinary methods of the 
faculties. The Decree of 31 July 1920 sets up faculty and 
university institutes. Decree No. 45-2104 of 19 December 
1945, determines the membership of the Universities’ 
Consultative Committee. Law No. 46-1084 of 18 May 1946, 
relates to the Conseil Supérieur de l'Éducation Nationale 
and the subsidiary educational councils. The Decree of 
4 June 1946 and the Decree of 6 June 1950 lay down 
regulations for the election of members of the Conseil de 
l'Enseignement Supérieur. Decree No. 57-1137 of 8 October 
1957, establishes certain colléges scientifiques universitaires, 
and Order No. 58-1373 of 30 December 1958, sets up centres 
hospitaliers et universitaires as part of the reorganization 
of medical teaching and research. Decree No. 59-57 of 
6 January 1959, on the general reform of public education, 
although it is not principally concerned with higher educa- 
tion does define its purpose and authorizes the creation 
of *departments' in certain institutions of higher education. 


Policy and administration 


In matters of higher education, the ultimate authority 
rests with the Minister of National Education. However, 
while this principle applies in full to the universities and 
university institutions and to those grandes écoles 
which are directly answerable to him, a considerable 
number of the institutions providing advanced vocational 
and technical training are organized and administered by 
other Government departments—the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the Ministry of National Defence, the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce, etc. The post-secondary classes, 
which prepare candidates for admission to the grandes 
écoles, come within the compass of the lycées and are the 
responsibility of the Directorate of Secondary Education 
in the Ministry of National Education. 

Within the Ministry of National Education, all matters 
relating to higher education are dealt with by the Directorate 
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of Higher Education. Among other services and sub- 
divisions, this includes a section specially concerned with 
the organization of studies in the university faculties and 
in the grandes écoles and private institutions of higher 
education, and with that of competitive and other exami- 
nations. 

At the regional level the recteur de l'académie, as head 
of all educational services in the district under his autho- 
rity, is responsible for all questions of higher education. 
He acts as president of the university council, sees that 
the decisions of that body are applied, administers the 
university funds, etc. 

The Minister of National Education, in his capacity as 
head of higher education, is assisted by several deliberative 
bodies, chief among which are the Conseil de l'Enseigne- 
ment Supérieur and the Comité Consultatif des Universités. 
The Conseil de l'Enseignement Supérieur, which meets 
under the chairmanship of the Director of Higher Edu- 
cation, consists of thirty-five elected members, representing 
the staff of the universities and grandes écoles, fourteen 
members appointed by the Minister, and four ex officio 
members. Tt gives its views on all matters affecting higher 
education, including proposed legislation. The council has 
a standing committee of fifteen members, which meets 
once a month under the chairmanship of the Director of 
Higher Education. 

'The Comité Consultatif des Universités includes both 
elected and appointed members; it meets under the chair- 
manship of the Director of Higher Education, who is 
assisted by a bureau composed of the Director of the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, the dean 
of a Paris faculty and the dean of a provincial faculty. 
It discusses all questions of concern to universities such 
as recruitment, the definition of the fields of study to be 
introduced and of the teaching posts to be established, 
the promotion of professors, the organization of studies 
and curricula, and the awards to which courses shall lead. 
This committee has five divisions, one for each type of 
faculty; each division is subdivided into sections, one for 
each subject of study. There are also a number of com- 
missions on which university teaching staff share in the 
framing of policy and decisions. These may be standing 
commissions which exist to give their views on a given 
question, or ad hoc bodies for the study of an individual 
problem, such as the reform of the curriculum in some 
particular type of faculty. 

In internal matters, the rector and the university council 
(conseil de l'université) are responsible for policy and 
administration. The university council, of which the rector 
is president, consists of representatives of the institutions 
of higher education and of the local communities concerned. 
In addition to members co-opted from outside, it includes 
the dean and two elected professors from each faculty. It 
has administrative authority and is entitled to take disci- 
plinary action against students and teaching staff. \ 

Each faculty is under the authority of a dean who is 
appointed for a period of three years by the Minister from 
among the titular professors on the joint recommendation 
of the faculty council and the university council. The 
dean administers the faculty’s funds, drafts the budget, 
and is in charge of internal administration. He has an 
assistant and a secretariat. 


The faculty council, membership of which is confined to 
titular professors, deals with administrative and financial 
matters, whereas the authority of the faculty assembly, 
which also includes readers (maitres de conférences) and 
lecturers (chargés de cours), is restricted to educational 
questions. The grandes écoles and the private institutions 
of higher education are in most cases under the authority 
of a director assisted by a conseil d'administration or a 
conseil de perfectionnement which includes members of the 
staff and distinguished persons from outside. 


Finance 


The cost of public higher education is covered either by the 
Ministry of National Education, which finances the uni- 
versity institutions among others, or by other Government 
departments, which are responsible for certain of the more 
important institutions. The private institutions of higher 
education draw most of their resources from the tuition 
fees paid by students, though, in accordance with the Law 
of 12 July 1875 on the freedom of higher education, they 
may receive Government subsidies. 

Ín 1963, expenditure on higher education in respect 
of the institutions coming under the Ministry of National 
Education amounted to approximately 1,150 million francs, 
while subventions to the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique and the Office de la Recherche Scientifique 
et Technique d'Outre-mer accounted for approximately 
260 million francs, making a total of over 1,400 million 
francs, exclusive of appropriations for the university medi- 
cal services and for sports activities. Capital investment 
by the State, more especially for the equipment of uni- 
versities and other institutions of higher education and of 
the scientific research institutions, amounted to approxi- 
mately 573 million francs. Thus, the share of higher 
education in the 1963 budget of the Ministry of National 
Education represented 2,000 million francs, or 18 per cent 
of that budget and 2.75 per cent of the total budgetary 
expenditure for that financial year; this put total expen- 
diture on higher education (including the appropriations 
made to institutions of higher education not maintained 
by the Ministry of National Education) at 2,250 million 
francs, or 0.7 per cent of the national income. 

‘As for university buildings, it is expected that under the 
fourth French Plan, authorization will be given for a 
building programme in excess of 4,000 million francs, with 
a further 735 million francs for scientific research. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


These include the faculties, the university and faculty 
institutes and certain national schools of engineering. 
The universities are organized in faculties. As a rule, 
these fall into five categories: science, letters and human 
sciences, law and economics, medicine, and pharmacy, the 
latter two being in some instances combined in a joint 
faculty of medicine and pharmacy. Not all universities 
possess all five categories, Besangon and Clermont-Ferrand, 
for example, have no faculty of law and economics. In 
addition, some towns wltere there is no university have 
institutions known as colléges universitaires, which formerly 
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offered a preparatory course and now provide full 
courses in certain subjects required for the licence or 
first degree. Lastly, the Decree of 6 January 1959 intro- 
duced a new organic unit in the institutions of higher 
education; this is the department in which teaching and 
research relating to a particular subject or group of 
related subjects can be concentrated. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to a faculty 
are required to hold the baccalauréat, or secondary school 
certificate. There are, however, a few exceptions to this 
rule. The condition may be waived in the case of a candi- 
date of French nationality who has gained certain other 
awards, or who passes a special entrance examination. 
This consists of a qualifying oral examination in the form 
of a conversation with a board of examiners, followed by 
written papers on subjects which vary according to the 
studies the candidate wishes to pursue. Foreign students 
are admitted to a faculty on production of a matriculation 
certificate equivalent to the French baccalauréat. Failing 
this, they must pass a special examination. 


Range of studies. The first university degree in the faculties 
of letters and human sciences, science and law and eco- 
nomies is the licence. 'The faculties of letters and human 
sciences and the faculties of science offer two types of 
licence, the licence d'enseignement and the licence libre. 
The licence d'enseignement covers a number of subjects in 
which examinations must be passed, the list being drawn 
up by the faculty; the licence libre requires fewer subjects 
and these are left to the candidate's own choice. All can- 
didates sitting for one of the competitive examinations 
held for those who wish to teach in public secondary schools 
must hold a licence d'enseignement, as must all candidates 
for a doctorat d'État. 

The course of study for a licence in letters or science is 
divided into two parts. The first part, which takes one year, 
is a general preparatory course known in the faculties of 
letters as the cours propédeutique. In the faculties of letters 
and human sciences, this leads to the certificat d'études 
littéraires générales (classical or modern), and in the faculties 
of science to one of the three certificats d'études préparatoires 
between which science students have the choice. 

The second part of the course of study for a licence in 
letters or science covers two or three years, during which 
candidates must pass examinations in the required subjects, 
obtaining a certificat for each; there are four of these in 
the case of the licence és lettres, and five in that of the 
licence às sciences. Each examination relates to a separate 
branch of study, those for the physics licence for example 
including electricity, optics, electrodynamics, etc. 

Having obtained a licence d'enseignement in letters or 
Science, a student may choose between various forms of 
further study, according to whether the final goal is a 
үш career ог one in the scientific or technological 

eld. 

Candidates for teaching posts in secondary education may 
either sit for the certificat d'aptitude entitling them to 
enter the teaching profession at the secondary level, or 
continue their studies in order to obtain the diplóme 
d'études supérieures, and then take the agrégation compe- 
titive examination for senior teaching posts. The course 
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of study for the dipléme d'études supérieures covers a year 
after the licence d'enseignement has been obtained. Can- 
didates must present a dissertation on a subject covered 
by their studies and pass an oral examination. The agré- 
gation is not a university degree (nor is the title of professeur 
certifié, held by candidates who obtain the certificat 
d'aptitude authorizing them to teach in secondary insti- 
tutions) It merely indicates that the holder has been 
successful in a competitive examination for admission to 
certain ranks of the civil service. But as that examination 
is of a very high standard, success brings considerable 
prestige. 

Students wishing to devote themselves to research 
continue their studies with a view to obtaining the doctorat 
du troisième cycle or the doctorat d'État. The doctorat du 
troisióme cycle was established in the faculties of science by 
the Decree of 20 July 1954 and the Decree of 8 January 
1955, and in the faculties of letters and human sciences 
by the Decree of 19 April 1958, with a view to the training 
of research workers; this course is reserved for holders 
of a licence or, in exceptional cases, for students who have 
not obtained a licence but who have shown a special 
aptitude for research. It lasts two years, after which 
candidates must present and defend a thesis. The doctorat 
d'État és sciences or és lettres, the highest French uni- 
versity degree, is awarded, after not less than two years’ 
further study, to candidates already holding a licence 
d'enseignement in science or letters. Two theses must be 
defended. The principal thesis relates to a subject approved 
by the faculty; in it the candidate sets forth the results 
of his own work which must make an original contribution 
to research. The subsidiary thesis is a brief memorandum 
on a theme proposed by the faculty. The senior teaching 
staff in faculties of letters and science are recruited from 
among the holders of the doctorat d’État. 

Mention should also be made of the doctorat d'université, 
which is awarded after one or two years of study and does 
not qualify its holders for teaching posts. In the science 
faculty, candidates for the doctorat d'université are not 
usually required to hold any degree; in the faculty of letters 
they must hold a licence às lettres which may be either the 
licence libre or the licence d'enseignement. They are required 
to defend a thesis on a subject included in one of the 
special fields of study approved by the faculty. 

The diploma of ingénieur-docteur is awarded only by 
the faculties of science; candidates must hold an engineer's 
diploma and three university certificates in science subjects. 
The course lasts two years and candidates are required 
to defend two theses on work done on the application of 
science in the technological sphere. 

New courses of study, not included in the traditional 
system, have been introduced since 1961 to meet the needs 
of the national economy. These include the diplóme d'études 
supérieures techniques, which is awarded by the faculties 
of science, and the diplóme d'études littéraires pratiques, 
conferred by the faculties of letters and human sciences. 
The first of these diplomas, for instance, is awarded to 
candidates who already hold a certificate in one of the 
subjects required for the licence, together with the certificat 
de technologie and a corresponding certificat d'études 
supérieures. 

In the faculties of law and economics, the course of study 


for the licence en droit or the licence en sciences économiques 
lasts four years, the first-year syllabus being the same 
for both courses. At the end of each year, students must 
pass an examination, Mention should also be made of 
the certificat de capacité en droit, awarded at the end of 
a ‘short course’ lasting two years and open to candidates 
who need not necessarily have obtained the baccalauréat. 

Those who, after securing their licence en droit, complete 
a further year’s study and pass the examination for the 
diplóme d'études supérieures in their particular subject, 
are entitled to defend a thesis for the degree of docteur 
en droit. Unlike the doctorates of letters or science, this 
degree does not entitle its holder to apply for a Chair in 
a faculty, Law professors are recruited by a competitive 
examination, the agrégation de droit, which is open to 
doctors of law who hold diplómes d'études supérieures 
in three subjects. 

The course of study for the degree of doctor of medicine 
lasts six years including the year leading up to the pre- 
liminary examinations in physics, chemistry and biology. 
The course for the degree of dental surgeon fasts five years, 
with an examination at the end of each year. The course 
for the pharmacist’s diploma is also a five-year one. 
Candidates for the doctorat d'État in pharmacy must hold 
a licence in physics or natural science. The examination 
for this doctorate includes the defence of a thesis and a 
memorandum on a question proposed by the faculty. 
The Chairs in faculties of medicine and pharmacy are 
filled by a competitive examination, the agrégation de 
médecine or agrégation de pharmacie. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year starts on 3 
November and ends on 31 July. There is a ten-day vacation 
at Christmas and a fortnight’s vacation at Easter. 

In most courses attendance at lectures is optional. 
Attendance at practical classes is, however, compulsory, 
and is ensured by the traditional methods of a roll-call 
or the signing of a register. No student who has failed to 
satisfy the attendance requirements may sit for the 
examination. 

Methods of instruction vary considerably from опе 
faculty to another as required by the particular subject 
concerned. Formal lectures remain the most widely used 
method, the other forms of instruction being intended 
solely for the practical application of the knowledge thus 
obtained; an exception is found, however, in medicine, 
which is being increasingly taught within the hospitals 
themselves. Little use is made of traditional textbooks; 
students generally prefer to take as their basic reference 
work the mimeographed copies of all the lectures given 
throughout the year. 

In 1963, the French universities possessed twenty-five 
sets of closed-circuit television, twenty-two in medical 
faculties or schools and three in science faculties. At the 
beginning of the academic year 1963/64, television classes 
were introduced for students in the faculties of letters of 
five universities, and radio classes for students in the Paris 
Faculty of Law. Radio-Sorbonne broadcasts thirty-eight 
hours of courses at university level a week, and this pro- 
gramme can be received in most parts of France. During 
the last few years a considerable effort has been made 
to equip the universities with laboratories to facilitate the 
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study of modern languages; these have double-track tape- 
recorders in individual booths, with a central control for 
the teacher. This equipment is combined in many cases 
with special projectors for films and шнары 

Examinations are held twice а year. The system of 
examinations for a licence varies from one faculty to 
another. In the faculties of law and economics, students 
are "- pne to sit for an examination at the end of each 
D» of the four-year course. In the faculties of letters and 
uman sciences and the faculties of science, a separate 
examination is held for each certificat d'études supérieures. 
In the first preparatory year, a student who fails four times 
in the general examination or in one of the preliminary 
examinations for a science licence is not allowed to sit 
again. 


Requirements for certain awards. The organization of studies 
for degrees in modern languages, physics, law and medicine 
is as follows. 

For a licence in modern languages, the student has to 
follow a course varying in length from three to five years 
although there is no official minimum duration specified, 
During the first year general subjects in literature are 
taken, at the end of which the student has to take three 
examinations in (a) French literature (an essay lasting 
four hours); (b) translations into a first modern language 
(three hours); and (c) translations from a second modern 
language (three hours) or an essay on history and geography 
(four hours). 

On the successful completion of this the student has to 
pass four certificats d'études supérieures de lettres normally 
taken one at a time each year. These include: (a) foreign 
literature (the examination in which consists of one four- 
hour written paper and an oral examination on the history 
of literature and literary criticism of a given text); (b) 
philology (translations into the foreign language chosen 
—four-hour paper—and oral examinations covering 
questions on grammar and the history of this foreign 
language); (c) practical studies (translations from a foreign 
language lasting four hours and an oral examination on 
the civilization of the country concerned); and (d) one 
optional subject (usually another foreign language). 

For a licence in physical sciences, the student has to 
first pass a certificat d'études supérieures préparatoires which 
can be in general mathematics and physics; mathematics, 
physics and chemistry; or physical, chemical and natural 
sciences, The curriculum normally requires between eight 
and ten hours of theoretical work per week and from nine 
to fifteen-and-a-half hours of practical work per week. 
The student then proceeds to acquire five certificats cover- 
ing—in the case of Physics I— (a) mathematical techniques 
in [канен (b) electricity; (c) opties; (4) thermodynamics 
and physical mechanics; and (e) mineral or organic 
chemistry or an optional subject. 

The course for a degree in Ex js divided into two parts, 
each lasting two years. The first part is devoted to 
theoretical subjects which are common to all students. 
These include, for the first preparatory year, judicial 
institutions and civil law, history of social institutions and 
developments, political economy, constitutional law and 
political institutions, international institutions, and finan- 
cial institutions; for the second year they include civil law, 
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history of social institutions and developments, adminis- 
trative law, political economy, labour legislation, criminal 
law and criminology. The second-year examination leads 
to a diploma in general legal studies. 

For the second part of the course, the student can choose 
one of three sections: private law, public law and political 
science or political economy. During the third year, 
all students must take commercial law and social welfare 
plus five to seven other subjects according to the section 
chosen. All subjects during the fourth year pertain to the 
section chosen. In addition, students must undertake 
practical work each year for a total of three hours per week 
where attendance is supervised and is regarded as a pre- 
requisite to sitting for the examination; the students must 
also attend a minimum of two lectures per week. 

For the degree of doctor of medicine not less than six 
years of study are required; prior to the Decree of 28 July 
1960, the minimum period was seven years. The course 
requirements for this are given in the adjoining table. 


Extra-mural courses. In recent years a number of measures 
have been introduced to encourage the advancement of 
workers through education. A worker who holds the 
baccalauréat or has passed the special faculty entrance 
examination is able through part-time study to qualify 
as a technical expert or an engineer. Since 1954 a number 
of science faculties have introduced the dipléme d’études 
supérieures techniques. The course leading to this diploma 
lasts three years, during which time the student attends 
classes and carries out practical work in the faculty itself 
and in institutions for technical education. The theoretical 
teaching is supplemented by periods of employment as a 
trainee. Classes are held in the evening and on Saturdays. 

Various institutes have also been opened to provide 
advanced courses for workers, and since 1961 every 
university council has had a committee on higher technical 
training and social advancement composed of members 
of the university staff and representatives of industry. 
The first institute providing advanced courses for workers 
was founded at Grenoble in 1951 and its example has been 
widely followed; ten universities now have such institutes 
and they are attended by some three thousand students. 

A particularly interesting example of this type of insti- 
tution is that of the institute for workers at Nancy (the 
Centre Universitaire de Coopération Economique et Sociale) 
established in 1954 to serve as a link between industry 
and the university. Its activities are organized as follows: 
there is a three-year preliminary course for young people 
who have not obtained the baccalauréat; this is followed 
by a second three-year cycle, occupying ten hours a week, 
and leading to the dipléme d’études supérieures techniques. 
The most promising students may then be offered a grant 
for one or two years of full-time study during which they 
attend either the university or one of the grandes écoles, 
and can obtain the same awards as students who have 
followed the ordinary academic ladder. 

Correspondence courses, supplemented by radio and 
television programmes, may also be regarded as a form 
of university teaching; these are provided by the Centre 
National de Télé-enseignement, which forms part of the 
Institut Pédagogique National. In addition to providing 
courses at the primary and secondary levels, it caters for 
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n 
Laboratory work—theoretialand | Directed study! 


н Clinical work 
practical 


1. Three years of general 
scientific training and 
introduction to medicine 


First year 


Introduction to the study 
of medicine, psychology, 
mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, biology, anato- 
my, histology, embryo- 
logy, biophysics, bioche- 
mistry, physiology 


Second year 


Fourth semes- 
ter: four morn- 


Fourth semes- 


Biochemistry, biophysics, 
i ter:twomorn- 


physiology, anatomy, his- 


tology, embryology, mi- ings a week ings a week 
crobiology, social medi- of practical 
cine, X-ray and other semiology — 
methods of physical ana- radiological 
lysis, introduction to semiology, 
hospital work during the hysiopatho- 
fourth semester logical semio- 
logy 


Third year 


Fifth semester: 
four mornings 
a week of ele- 
mentary clini- 


Social medicine, X-ray Fifth semester: 
and other methods of phy- two mornings 
sical analysis, pathological a week 

anatomy and teaching Sixth semester: 


combined with pathology 120 hours cal and patho- 
logical semio- 
logy 


Sixth semester: 
480 hours of 
chemical semio- 


lo 
2. Three years of medical 2i 
training (after passing the 
examinations at the end 
of the three previous 
years) 
Fourth year 
Pathological anatomy and Seventh semes- Seventh semester: 
integrated instruction in ter: 120 hours 480 hours 
medicine Eighth semes- Eighth semester: 
ter: 120 hours 480 hours 
Fifih year 


Pharmacology and thera- Ninth semester: 


peutics, social medicine, 480 hours 
biology or clinical study Tenth semester: 
(student’s choice) 480 hours 
Sixth year 

Practical course in a hos- 880 hours 


pital 


3. Preparation and defence 
of a thesis 


ee SS Se aa 


1. Review and extension of work in study groups of twenty-five students. 


students at higher level including those studying for the 
agrégation examinations, the certificats d'aptitude required 
for teaching in secondary schools, the certificat. d'études 
littéraires générales, etc. 


Research 


The Decree of 6 January 1959 describes research as one 
of the paramount tasks of higher education. Research 
work takes up a very твер zv proportion of the time 
of university staff and increases in the teaching staff have 
made it possible to give students more individual attention 
and a better training for research. This has improved the 
quality of research carried out for the diplómes d'études 
supérieures and the doctorates, and made it possible to 
organize the doctorat du troisióme cycle which is attracting 
growing numbers of students, 

The Ministry of National Education (Directorate of 
Higher Education) is responsible for the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique which was set up by the 
Deerees of 19 and 22 October 1939, its basic charter Paing 
the Order of 2 November 1945, amended by the Decree 
of 9 December 1959. This centre, which undertakes both 
pure and applied research, is a public institution governed 
by a conseil d'administration. The research programmes 
are drawn up by a national committee comprising thirty- 
two sections each with fifteen members, and the work 
is co-ordinated by a directorate which has twenty-four 
members. A subvention from the Ministry of National 
Education covers 90 per cent of the centre’s expenses. 
This centre has approximately 3,700 technicians (colla- 
borateurs technique) recruited on contract, and some 3,300 
research workers who are pursuing further studies, usually 
after obtaining the doctorat du troisième cycle, or who 
have been seconded from teaching posts. 

The Office de la Recherche Scientifique et Technique 
d'Outre-mer also comes under the responsibility of the 
Ministry of National Education which covers the cost of 
some of its activities. 


Staff 


All members of the academic staff of university institutions 
are civil servants paid from the budget of the Ministry 
of National Education. They comprise professors, maitres 
de conférences, chargés d'enseignement, and moniteurs de 
travaux pratiques. There are several categories of professors, 
viz., professeurs titulaires de chaire, гове titulaires à 
titre personnel, professeurs. sans chaire and professeurs 
associés. 

All professors are appointed by a Decree of the President 
of the Republic after being recommended first by the 
faculty council and then by the Comité Consultatif des 
Universités, They must be not less than 30 years of age, 
with at least two years’ teaching experience. In the 
faculties of letters к human sciences and of science, they 
are selected on the basis of their qualifications from among 
the holders of the doctorat d'État; in the faculties of law 
and economics, medicine, and pharmacy, they are recruited 
on the strength of a competitive examination, the concours 
d'agrégation, organized by those faculties. ў Д 

The professeurs associésgare specialistsof foreign nationa- 
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lity or distinguished Frenchmen who do not possess the 
required academic qualifications, They are appointed for 
a maximum of two years, at the request of the faculty 
council, after the university advisory committee has 
studied their record. 

Maitres de conférences are appointed by an order of the 
Minister of National Education from the list of qualified 
candidates drawn up by the consultative committee; they 
must hold the doctorat d'État, Chargés d'enseignement are 
staff who have not yet obtained the doctorate, or have 
not yet been placed on the list of qualified candidates. 

The category of assistants includes maitres assistants 
— known as chefs de travaux) who assist the pro- 
‘essors in practical work and oral tests. Only the maîtres 
assistants give courses, and this only during the preparatory 
year. They are recruited either among holders of the licence 
or, more frequently, among holders of the doctorat d'État. 
Moniteurs de travaux pratiques are postgraduate students 
holding a licence and are appointed by the dean. 

Professors and maítres de conférences must teach for not. 
less than three hours a week. Maîtres assistants must teach 
six hours a week and assistants must conduct five practical 
classes a week. The age limit for professors is 70 and for 
others 65. University professors may exercise a profession, 
but the creation of university hospital centres is reducing 
the number of those at the faculties of medicine who keep 
up a private medical practice side by side with their 
teaching activities. 

Professors and maîtres de conférences devote а con- 
siderable proportion of their time to research. In the 
faculties of science they have laboratories where they can 
pursue their own research while training and guiding 
young research workers. 

Each category—professor, maitre de conférences, тайге 
assistant, assistant—is divided into grades and steps. 
Promotions from one grade to another take place on 
1 January of each year; 30 per cent of those eligible 
for promotion may be promoted by selection after a 
minimum of three years in their present grade; in practice 
the selection is made by the consultative committee whose 
vote is invariably endorsed by the Minister, Advancement 
by steps within the grade is automatic at the end of a 
certain period, 

The base salary, exclusive of the various bonuses and 
allowances, is obtained by multiplying the index of the 
step by the amount of a ‘point’, which on 1 January 1963 
stood at 38.30 francs. For example, an assistant. begins 
with an actual index of 278. Staff participate in a pension 
scheme, their contribution being é per cent of their base 
salary. The maximum pension obtainable is equal to 80 
per cent of the salary received just before retirement. 

In addition to the university vacations, staff ma obtain 
leave of absence on full salary for up to six weeks if invited 
to teach or attend a university event in a foreign country. 
Facilities enabling them to be seconded are also granted 
where the period exceeds six weeks. 

Tradition and legal provisions extend many privileges 
to university teaching staff. Their immediate superiors, 
though fren foy to set the disciplinary machinery in motion, 
may not impose penalties; this right is reserved to the 
university council, Appeal against the council's decision 
may be lodged with the Conseil Supérieur de l'Éducation 
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Nationale, and the Conseil d'État (administrative tribunal) 
can serve as the supreme court in such matters. University 
teachers have tenure and cannot be transferred by the 
Minister except with the approval of the faculty council. 
These provisions, which date from 1880, legally apply 
only to professors, but the Ministry follows a liberal 
policy in extending them to other categories of staff. 

Teaching staff are free to join whichever they choose 
of a number of unions and professional associations, but 
the latter play no part in university government. 

France makes a considerable effort to provide qualified 
staff for foreign universities, particularly those in the 
developing countries. In 1961/62, for instance (not including 
Algeria where approximately 300 teachers were in 
service during the academic year 1962/63), 413 members 
of the French higher education system were working in 
African universities, and some 200 had been seconded 
to other parts of the world. 


Student life and welfare 


University education is virtually free as the total tuition 
fees payesi by students do not exceed 73 francs a year; 
some 30 per cent of the students are exempt even from 
these, 

The majority of students receive allowances from their 
families but about 35 per cent of them are nevertheless 
obliged to take part-time or full-time employment. The 
State has also created a system of Еа for higher 
education. In 1960 there were 60,000 scholarship holders, 
approximately 25 per cent of the total number of students. 
Applications for scholarships are submitted to a regional 
commission, and the authorities are not unduly severe 
in their attitude towards the results achieved by scholarship 
holders in the annual examinations. Loans on trust are 
also granted on the understanding that repayment will 
begin not later than ten years after graduation. 

The principal students’ organization is the Union 
Nationale des Étudiants de France, which has about 
one hundred thousand members. Its chief concern is to press 
claims on behalf of the student body, and its activities 
sometimes border on political pressure, a fact which 
occasionally obstructs discussions between it and the 
authorities. The Fédération Nationale des Étudiants de 
France, a rival association, carries less weight. 

The organization of physical education and sport at 
the higher education level was the subject of Decree 
No. 53-164, of 27 February 1953, but the only order for 
its enforcement is that issued in October 1962 by the rector 
of the Lille Academy. With this one exception, therefore, 

hysical education and sports activities are still optional. 

owever, the aim of the Association du Sport Scolaire 
et Universitaire, on which the State and the private orga- 
nizations concerned are equally represented, is to popularize 
amateur sport among French schoolchildren and students. 

"There are no residential facilities in the strict sense, but 
accommodation is obtainable in cités universitaires or 
hostels. The Centre National des Œuvres en faveur de la 
Jeunesse Scolaire et Universitaire is a public institution 
formed to improve the living and working conditions of 
students, and to assist and guide the activities of the regional 
centres operating in each académie. This body devotes 
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itself chiefly to running the State-subsidized low-cost 
university or ‘special-diet’ restaurants open to all students, 
and to managing the housing services and a special 
assistance fund for students in need. 

The Law of 23 September 1948 established a special 
welfare system for *pupils attending institutions of higher 
education, higher technical schools, grandes écoles or 
secondary-level classes preparing pupils for these schools, 
who have no health insurance, are not covered by the health 
insurance of any other party, and are under 26 years of 
age’. Benefits are paid by the local university branch of 
the social security fund (caisses primaires de sécurité 
sociale). The scheme is financed by a fixed annual contri- 
bution of 15 franes payable by the beneficiaries, a State 
grant, and a contribution from the other social welfare 
schemes. Students who are nationals of certain foreign 
countries are entitled to benefits under this scheme. 

The Service de Santé Scolaire et Universitaire (School 
and University Health Service) comes under the Ministry 
of National Education. The preventive medicine service 
is financed by a State contribution and payments from 
the students, It carries out periodical medical examinations, 
and students must present a medical certificate before they 
sit for their annual examinations. Vocational guidance 
is provided by the Bureau Universitaire de Statistiques 
et de Documentation Scolaires et Professionnelles which 
has a centre in every university to provide information 
on studies and careers. 

Other organizations deserving of mention are the founda- 
tion known as the Sanatorium des Étudiants de France, 
the new hospital of the University of Paris, and the 
Mutuelle Nationale des Étudiants de France (students* 
social security organization), which refunds part of the 
cost of chemists’ bills, and maintains an emergency fund 
and an accident insurance scheme. In setting up this 
association, the students wished to demonstrate their 
ability to manage their own affairs and solve the financial 
and social problems inherent in their situation. In the same 
way they have intensified their participation in the 
activities of student welfare services with the aim of 
achieving their ‘co-management’ if not their control. So 
far, six representatives of the students, appointed by 
the larger national associations, are now included on the 
governing board of the Centre National des (Euvres 
(National Welfare Centre). 


Foreign students. On 30 June 1961 there were approximately 
25,000 students from countries outside Metropolitan France 
enrolled in French institutions; of these, between 8,000 and 
9,000 students came from the French-speaking countries 
of Africa, and between 1,600 and 1,800 from the French 
overseas departments and territories. Among them were 
4,375 holders of French Government scholarships and 
2,162 holders of scholarships from the Central African States. 

Arrangements for the reception of foreign students are 
made by the Centre National des Œuvres and its regional 
representatives, while the reception of African students 
is the responsibility of the Office de Coopération et d'Accueil 
Universitaire (University Co-operation and Reception 
Bureau). Foreign scholarship-holders are entitled to rooms 
in the cités universitaires or are given ‘billeting orders’ 
at reduced rates. They also enjoy all the advantages 


available to French students (with the exception of health 
benefits for which not all of them are eligible). 

Many foreign students, particularly those who do not 
hold the French baccalauréat, meet with considerable 
difficulties in their first contact with French higher educa- 
tion. A period of adjustment is usually needed before they 
can fit into the system. Special introductory courses for 
foreign students have therefore been established in the 
majority of universities. They do not take the form of 
lectures but of study groups, in which not more than ten 
or twelve participants work together under the guidance 
of a junior lecturer. The group meets two or three times a 
week for about ten weeks at the beginning of the academic 
year, working for one-and-a-half hours at each session. 

n addition, the Centre de Recherches et d'Études pour la 
Diffusion du Francais has introduced intensive audio- 
visual courses to help foreign students with little or no 
knowledge of Fread to reach a reasonable level of 
fluency in the shortest possible time. Government scho- 
larship holders are entitled to a preliminary scholarship 
to enable them to take an intensive French course before 
the opening of the academic year. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Professional and technical training is also provided in the 
grandes écoles, the higher national schools of engineering, 
and the institutes attached to certain science faculties. 
From the administrative standpoint, the institutes, 
together with most of the higher national schools of 
engineering, are regarded as university institutions. All 
these institutions can properly be classified under the same 
heading, for they organize their studies, broadly speaking, 
according to similar principles, 


The grandes écoles train students for administrative 
posts (at the École Nationale d'Administration), for 
certain civil and military branches of the Government 
service (at the École Pol pq the École Navale, 
the École Supérieure des Mines, the École Nationale des 
Ponts et Chaussées or the École des Eaux et Foréts), 
for an industrial or technological career (at the École 
Supérieure d'Aéronautique, the École Nationale de 
l'Aviation Civile or the École Nationale des Télécommu- 
nications), for business (at the École des Hautes Études 
Commerciales), or for careers in the arts (at the Conser- 
vatoire National d'Art Dramatique, the Conservatoire 
National de Musique, the École Nationale des Beaux-arts, 
еїс.). These schools were founded at different periods, 
some to meet traditional needs and others to satisfy the 
latest demands of technological developments. It is 
difficult to give a general succinct description of them, 
though they have certain features in common. 

Their students, whose number is limited, are recruited 
by competitive examinations organized all over France. 
Candidates must already hold the baccalauréat and, for 
certain of the grandes écoles which concentrate on natural 
science and mathematics and their technological appli- 
cations, this must be the baccalauréat mathématiques or 
mathématiques et technique; candidates for the Ecole 
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Nationale d'Administration must already hold the licence. 
In some of the schools there їз an age-limit; candidates 
must be between 17 and 21 years old on 1 January 
of the year in which they are to take the entrance 
examination; in certain cases a candidate who has 
failed the entrance examination three times in succes- 
sion is not allowed to sit again. Some schools, including 
the Ecole Polytechnique and the schools for mining 
engineers, do not admit women, The competitive entrance 
examination is often the same for several schools, and a 
successful candidate may enter the school of his choice. 
The difficulty of securing admission to a grande école 
varies according to the standard of the institution and the 
number of candidates applying for admission, The prepa- 
ratory coaching usually takes two or three years and i 
Lene in special post-secondary classes at the various 
vcées. The course at the school itself lasts for three or 
four years and leads to a diploma. Some of these schools 
—the École Polytechnique, the École Supérieure d'Aéro- 
nautique, the Ecole Nationale des Télécommunications, 
etc,—also carry out a considerable amount of research, 
The staff always comprises a nucleus of teachers belonging 
to the higher education system, but specialists and techni- 
cians are also called upon extensively, particularly in the 
engineering schools, 

ince 1922 the Conservatoire National des Arts et Métiers 
has accepted students to its evening classes without 
laying down any admission requirements and centres 
affiliated to it have been established in the provinces since 
1954. It offers courses leading to a diploma in engineering 
in a number of specialized industrial fields. 


Student life and welfare 


Broadly speaking, students at the grandes écoles enjoy 
the same advantages as those at the university, for example, 
they are eligible for scholarships. However, in many cases 
students at these schools are regarded as trainees and draw 
а salary. 

The grandes écoles impose stricter discipline than the 
universities, and the community spirit is more highl 
developed. Many are residential and two students’ organi- 
zations have been set up for them—the Union des Grandes 
саа and the Fédération Nationale des Élèves des Grandes 

coles. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Primary school teachers are trained at the écoles normales 
primaires which are not regarded as institutions of higher 
education, Secondary stool teachers receive the theoretical 
part of their training in the faculties of letters and human 
sciences and the faculties of science, and in the écoles 
normales supérieures, 

Certain institutions for the training of secondary school 
teachers were set up by the Decree of 27 February 1957 
with a view to overcoming the shortage of teachers, Regio- 
nal teacher training centres, created by the Decree of 17 
January 1952, provide practical training for students who 
have passed the theoretical examinations for the certificat 
d'aptitude entitling them to teach in secondary schools. 
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There are two competitive examinations by which 
secondary school teachers are recruited—the concours 
d'agrégation, which until recently was the normal means 
of entering this branch of the teaching profession, and the 
certificat. d'aptitude au professorat de l'enseignement. du 
second degré (secondary teachers' proficiency certificate), 
which was instituted in 1950. Candidates for the agrégation 
must hold a licence d'enseignement and a diplóme d'études 
supérieures and have been through a period of practical 
training in a secondary institution; candidates for the 
certificat d'aptitude need hold only the licence d'enseignement. 
There is at present an increasing tendency to restrict 
appointments to teaching posts in the second cycle of 
secondary education to teachers who have passed the 
agrégation. 

The traditional methods of training students as secondary 
school teachers in the universities stressed their academic 
preparation. Since the introduction of the proficiency 
certificate, a greater proportion of the training given has 
been devoted to their professional training. An institute 
for training secondary school teachers is attached to each 
faculty of letters and human sciences and faculty of science. 
At its head is a professor of the faculty concerned, 
appointed for one year by the Minister of National 
Education on the proposal of the faculty council and 
assisted by an advisory committee appointed by the rector. 
There is a regional teacher training centre attached to 
every university. 


Admission of students. The institutes which provide 
training for secondary school teachers recruit their trainees 
by competitive examination from among students in the 
university faculties and those taking the preparatory course 
for admission to the grandes écoles. The entrance exami- 
nation is the same as that for the certificat d’études littéraires 
générales or for one of the subjects required for the science 
licence. The regional teacher training centres admit 
students who already hold the licence d’enseignement and 
have passed the theoretical examinations for the certificat 
d'aptitude au. professorat de l'enseignement du second degré. 


Range of studies. The institutions which train teachers 
for the secondary schools provide a two- or three-year 
course leading to the licence d'enseignement. Students then 
take the theoretical examinations for the certificat d'aptitude 
аи professorat de l'enseignement du second degré, after which 
they spend a year as trainees at one of the regional teacher 
training centres. These centres introduce them to actual 
teaching; after working there for a year, they take the 
practical tests for the proficiency certificate which gives 
them the title of professeur certifié. 

Students at the secondary teacher training institutes 
follow the university faculty syllabus; in addition they 
attend classes arranged specially for them. They do not 
have any actual teaching experience at this stage but 
receive a more thorough preparation for the examinations. 
The secondary school teacher trainees at the regional 
centres gain their practical teaching experience under the 
guidance of an expert adviser. They become accustomed 
to the routine of school life, take part in conferences 
arranged for their benefit, and attend the preparatory 
classes for the agrégation examination. 
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Staff 


Instruction at the secondary teacher training institutes 
and the regional teacher training centres is given by 
professors and maitres de conférences from the university 
faculties. 


Student life and welfare 


Students at the secondary teacher training institutes 
receive a salary throughout their period of study; they must 
give an undertaking to work for the State for ten years 
after graduating. The students at the regional teacher 
training centres are paid as student teachers. 


SPECIALIZED TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The higher teacher training schools for teachers of technical 
subjects and for teachers of physical education operate 
in the same way as the institutions described above. 
They recruit their students by competitive examination 
from among holders of the baccalauréat and provide a 
three-year course leading to the technical teacher’s pro- 
ficiency certificate (certificat d'aptitude au professorat de 
l'enseignement technique) or physical education teacher's 
proficiency certificate (certificat d'aptitude au professorat 
d'éducation physique). 

The higher teacher training schools for letters and science 
(écoles normales supérieures de lettres et de science) are 
institutions of very high status with stringent admission 
requirements. There are four of these in France, two 
for men and two for women. The oldest and most respected 
is the École Normale Supérieure in the rue d'Ulm in Paris, 
which recruits men students and trains them for teaching 
posts in secondary and higher education, for scientific 
research, and for specialized schools and research insti- 
tutions in France and elsewhere. The school comprises two 
sections, one for letters and one for science and admission 
is by a very strict competitive examination. 

The course lasts for either three or four years, according 
to circumstances, and may be extended for a year by 
ministerial decision. Most students work for the agrégation 
examination. In addition to the teaching provided by the 
university faculties (in one of which they must be enrolled), 
they attend special classes given by university professors 
and maítres de conférences chosen for this purpose by the 
Minister. From the time of their admission to the school, 
students have the status of civil servants, and are paid 
accordingly. On entering for the competitive entrance 
examination they must sign an undertaking to work for the 
State for ten years; if they break this pledge they must 
refund the full amount paid to them in salaries and 
allowances. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The period 1962-70 will be marked by a sharp rise in student 
enrolment. According to present projections, the total 
number of students in 1970 will be 540,000 or double the 
figure for 1962. This will give rise to many problems; 


for one thing, career openings must be provided for all 
these students. At present there is a shortage of teachers, 
but there will, no doubt, be far fewer vacant posts by 1970 
and fewer openings in the liberal professions. The uni- 
versities should therefore make it their primary aim to train 
managerial, technical and scientific staff rather than to turn 
out a highly cultured élite. As far as possible, students 
should be steered towards the various branches of educa- 
tion in such a way as to meet the nation’s economic needs. 

Plans to meet educational needs have been drawn up 
during the last ten years by the Commissariat au Plan 
(the authority in charge of French economic planning) 
and the Commission de l'Équipement Scolaire, Univer- 
sitaire et Sportif, working in close association with the 
Manpower Commission. Their efforts have produced a 
programme comprising: (a) a list of necessary investments 
and of changes in procedure which would make it easier 
to carry them through; (b) a study of requirements in the 
matter of teaching staff at higher level, assessed both 
from the standpoint of the increasing student popu- 
lation and from that of the system of studies, the nature 
of the curricula, and the desirable student-staff ratio; 
and (c) a plan for the establishment of new institutions, 
drawn up in consultation with the Committee for 
Regional Economic Planning. The location of French 
university institutions is at present highly centralized, 
nearly 40 per cent of the student population being concen- 
trated in Paris. Decentralization is being attempted in 
different ways: new universities are to be set up, 
immediately or in stages, in Rheims, Orleans and Nantes, 
new regional académies being separated off from the more 
densely populated académies, and other new institutions 
(colleges, institutes, and schools) are to be opened in 
certain densely populated areas which at present have 
no institutions of higher education. 

The rapid advance in knowledge and the development 
of new needs is leading to the reform of the methods of 
teaching used and the introduction of new courses. The 
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outlook in this respect, regarded in conjunction with 
demographic trends, suggests that the institutions of 
higher ntt must break with their past and adjust 
to the present. Their structure and curricula must cater 
fora Vider range of aptitudes and provide adequate training 
for the various managerial and supervisory posts that the 
present-day community has to offer. This does not require 
any radieal transformation of the system of higher edu- 
cation, but it does call for a steady effort towards develop- 
ment, In any case, the principal problems that have arisen 
in this field are being closely studied by the appropriate 
authorities who are now working out ways of solving them. 


[Text prepared by the Commission Nationale de la Répu- 
lique Francaise pour l'Éducation, la Science et la Culture, 
Paris.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. France. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale. Ser- 
vice de Statistique. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 
INSEE: Annuaires Statistiques de la France, 1959, 1961. 
Other official publications. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 45,960,000. 

Area: 212,822 square miles; 551,208 square kilometres. 

Population density: 216 per square mile; 83 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 319.7 thousand 
million francs. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 franc — 0.203 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: November. 


1 HIGHER EDUCATION: STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960! 
.— _— —————————————————— ————— —-—— 


Field of study 
А b Academic Е. 
T f i о Sex Total 7 = 

аат qm, * Humanities Education? Fine arts? — Laws Social, Natural, Engineering Medical Agriculture 
Allinstitutions | 1960/61 | MF | 214672 66 814 STIR PUE Е 
F 86 936 41031 Cil Op. $5. 3221451 Wi NOISE ^" — 
All institutions* 1957/58 | MF | 175500 50 245 QUK 89609] ses! (88177 УИ! 20469 чу. 
E Wc І F 64 586 28 884 LISSE 7... ASESI eq. LING 7 = 

Percentage 

institutions" 1960/61 | MF 100 al x ЕЯ Е DIS 
шшара КА AT BE ADR, od Mie. 1M 
institutions 1957/58 | MF 29 e D: M m Tele 
Vaga is | F 45 = "d as 57 T) Fin 


1. Public education only. Р 1 

2. "Education. fine arts and agriculture are provided in the grandes 
écoles. In 1961/62, the students enrolled were as follows: education, 
3,374 (F. 1,293); fine arts, 3,881 (F. 552); agriculture, 2,104 (F. 176). 


3. Social sciences are included in law. 
4. Engineering is included in natural sciences, 
5. Universities only. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academic | Number i z А : 
type of "Type of institution RI of insti- Full and part-time Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Y tutions 
"Total Female "Total "Total Female Total i 
Pre-primary Nursery schools, public . . 4 1961/62 6168 20579 20579 du 921325 447519 — 
Infant classes attached to primary 
schools, public 1961/62 | (...) 5939 59391... 186429 90743 E 
Infant sections attached to primary ` 
schools public . . . . . . . 1961/62. | (...) ae P d 113435 54152 Bt. 
Nursery Ко, private, . . 1961/62 201 3 i jeg 13 333 6 406 — 
[ен classes attached to primary ` 
schools, private. . 1961/62 (co) WU I. Mu 164 367 84 203 — 
Infant classes attached to “secondary 
schools, private Xe 1961/62 | (...) LS. an "Md 30261 16902 pe 
Total M Баа 1961/62 6 369 scis ht dne 1429150 699925 — 
cu ATE DE. LS 1960/61 6159 «S Y. Lies 1338500 653 600 — 
"EM ts rta UNES 1959/60 6 229 7 ote dent 1267300 620600 — 
DEC NLIS S Trl SETS 1958/59 5318 Sem vin rate 1 296 700 „э, — 
SEM ec Romero mem 1957/58 5 322 Ba Si o: 1307800 644500 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . 1961/62 | 73 995 2172 021 ?112477 v 4816698 2299114 -— 
Primary classes in кошу schools, 
public б 1961/62 (ry 2138 1314 Eit 51 612 23 508 — 
Primary schools, private , 5 1961/62 9 593 231124 225 603 se» 768321 431392 — 
Primary classes in secondary schools, 
private . . . 1961/62 (See: Hi mU ПЕ 140 041 76 333 — 
"Total S ОИНИ cao Ue 1961/62 | 83 588 | 22205 283 °,2139 394 e. 5716672 2930347 = 
ho onse Se vans В ЯА Te 1960/61 | 84025 2201 679 ?135 895 5821500 2852800 — 
С а Kod ao САК 1959/60 | 83 829 5856800 2875 600 — 
Ж. Л E АШ УКА we 1958/59 | 83293 T 5126600 2819 200 = 
С^» АД Т cuc 1957/58 | 83 700 ms 5577900 2757600 = 
Secondary 
General Lycées and collèges, pubic . . . . 1961/62 4735 62410 33949 US 1421999 1754595 = 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961/62 1617 22 491 e.. | 12 709 317 392 160 103 = 
Cours Roma оиа, private... 1961/62 1835 51 4800 ps? 141 323 86 418 — 
Том, E + al aoe) set) see eara dC 8187 484 901 on dv: 1880714 1001116 E 
"uites Coal be: УТ 1960/61 7804 86 060. 1700 587 920 025 — 
» - 1959/60 7718 5 1554199 818479 = 
» c 1958/59 6 804 ДДД es Ao 1394137 . 730867 = 
» 1957/58 6 649 adu Sve amr, 1245775 649 362 — 
Vocational "Technical schools 
Total® . Po UE RUM; 1961/62 1253 26847 10198 d 443031 160924 24774 
»c Qe а 1960/61 HAS ar Mes date 550 379 249440 22179 
Wo CIE Ry Gch hits Mea: 1959/60 515493 229642 20493 
RP ACCADE r.i 1958/59 AA З xd 
EUST И) АСР туте 1951/58 3 m 
Teacher Teacher RR ко желу 
training Total . UH o 1961/62 165 1622 881 Ter 29 825 16 505 = 
pr Write ios ЕР?» 1960/61 165 1543 842 d^ 28 934 15 878 т 
МИЕ, Ja) Rag se 1959/60 165 1354 739 6 26 084 14 346 E 
ino ese УЙЕ ДЕ 1958/59 165 1275 701 m 24 390 13170 a 
Wire INO M sy iene sr Qi. у 1957/58 165 себ aro $t 23 333 12 746 = 
Hae 
niversity Universities, public . . . . . . 1960/61 16 68 078 as dun 214 672 86 936 . 
and Faculties, private | . . . . . | 1960/61 an d na dd M m 4 
ivalent Чїй, Shite... 12 hoa 1960/61 16 68 078 Fan ts 214 672 86 936 « 
degree- P P A 1959/60 16 eae i 194 163 14 681 . 
granting ) E UN B xS e f CES 16 186 101 69 557 
Loss, og RE Ute =. CT Ou d 1957/58 16 175 500 64 586 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public? , 
university ае У, ov eee d) 16 3374 
Teacher SAM ee e СА ДЕ 1960/61 16 3191 
training Se ares СЧ OLSON 1959/60 16 3159 
WT: S. uo ud ter “me s 1958/59 16 dee. SS E 3 009 
Е ре 1957/58 16 S qu is 2 150 
1, Included in primary education. 5. Public education only. 
2. Including pre-primary education. 6. In addition there were 2,746 monitors. 
3. Not including primary classes in private secondary schools. 1. Public universities only. 


4. Not including private cours complémentaires. 
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"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and idi Number. |— — = - o - 
type of ‘Type of institution Academie | ot inti, Full and parttime | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year cem zd me LÍ 
Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Other 


к ни BRUT Жы; 
4 RN OT cee ares 
Grandes écoles, public... . , 
Preparatory classes. for grandes écoles, 


1960/61 
1960/61 


pivaté. s . эг, . | 1960/61 yes 
Grandes écoles, private’ . . . . . | 1960/61 .. 
ТМанА# А Do. s оар 1960/61 M 
mrs . . 1959/60 . 
RIA TEST ‚ 1958/59 . 
1957/58 T 


8. Many of the students enrolled in the non-university institutions are of these students enrolled in the grandes écoles in 1961/62. 
also enrolled in universities—this applies to approximately 40 per cent 


3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at Other education at Average Лу ees 
year degree-granting institutions! non-university institutions? non-university institutions? | total enrolment | total tion атт 
beginning (000')1 (000% заана 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
‘Total йе) Total h Total бус 
1930 18 074 26 . vee rr 
1931 82 655 26 awe oes 
1932 84 658 27 à m" 83 41312 201 
1933 87 166 27 a ae . 
1934 82132 28 T б Ws e^ 
1935 73 118 21 pee . ёа 
1936 72 099 28 D . 855 
1937 15 295 29 . owe mm bes 7 41 250 172 
1938 18 973 30 . B , t 
1939 55479 39 m m 
1940 16 485 34 T mo 
1941 89 946 34 А E pon 
1942 105 943 33 < fet Tne 92 38 820 237 
1943 90 732 35 . srs vee 
1944 97 007 35 . "m 
1945 123 313 33 eve 
1946 129 025 32 tee 
1947 128 754 33 ous 129 40 494 319 
1948 129 035 33 32 064 
1949 136 744 з as 
1950 139 593 м Т ar 
1951 142 096 35 ene 
1952 147 844 36 ten 147 42 351 348 
1953 151 115 35 б ees 
1954 155 803 36 Ж «xx 


1. Public universities only; includes the University of Algiers, for the students were enrolled at the same time in universities, In addition 
which enrolment was 7,399 (Е, 2,536) in 1959/60. there are the preparatory classes for the grandes écoles, for which 
2. Includes the grandes écoles institutes providing specialized the student enrolment was 21,784 (Е. 4,849) in 1959/60. 
professional studies); im 19 1/62, approximately 40 per cent of 
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4, HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


Field of study 
et а Humanities Education Fine arts. Lawl 890, Natural Engineering Modioal дано 
1960/61 Le 25 010 3917 3443 s 2140 6 238 4900 3 781 591 
1959/60 Er 24 985 3412 4 869 a 2159 esi 5519 4450 3 933 583 
1958/59 M 22 209 3 295 4329 = 2153 " 3921 4146 3 782 583 
1957/58 m 19 216 3 242 3 056 Ti 1600 A 3 009 3941 3 838 530 
Percentage Ў 1 
1960/61 T2 100 16 14 = 9 25 19 15 2 
1957/58 BU 100 17 16 — 8 16 20 20 3 


1. Social sciences are included in law. 


5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand francs) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE: 


Hop us E is! isp “au oh cs 


Central Government . . . . . . 

Local authorities CEA 
Receipts from parents (examination fees) « E 
Other sources . ; AB с 5 


Amount 


10388 800 


9361 700 
1002 100 
a 16 300 
$$ 2700 


Total expenditure . . . 


Total recurring expenditure 
For administration or 
general control . 
For instruction . 
Salaries to teachers and 
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рр ушыр. 


Other instructional ` 


expenditure . ^ 
Other recurring Ed 


ture . 
Scholarships 
Miscellaneous 2 
Total capital expenditure А 
Education facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms 
and camera gts equip- 


Auxilia 


aiios (resi- 
dence 


„ cafeterias) 


Amount 


6 116 400 
757 100 


432 200 
1 042 600 


10 388 800 
8 507 800 


159 500 
6 873 500 


1474 800 


1 881 000 


1847 700 
33 300 


1. Public education only. 


С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION! 


FRANCE: FRENCH GUIANA 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure? . 8 507 800 100 
Expenditure for administration or ral control, . , . 159 500 19 
Expenditure for instruction (dist ted by level and type of 
education) ОО е ои, Ala » M o 1318 500 86.7 
Pre-primary and E education , 4 109 600 48.3 
Secondary education... . . 2 489 200 29.2 
General, . . . 5 2 st 1534 200 18.0 
Vocational . , А» 955 000 11,2 
Higher education 708 300 . 8.3 
Special education , , 5300 0.1 
: Om types of education 66 100 0.8 
ther recurring expenditure . 969 800 ы 
Youth and sports activities . 226 600. 2.7 
Miscellaneous, . , . . 743 200 8.7 


1. Public education only. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


For purposes of educational administration, the French 
département of Guiana is attached to the Académie de 
Bordeaux, the recteur of which is represented locally b 
an inspecteur d'académie. Education is provided by lal 
public and private authorities and is compulsory up to 
the age of 14 years. 

The school system follows the same pattern as in Metro- 
politan France. Children are admitted to the primary 
schools at the age of 6 years and take a five-year course 
leading to the certificat d'études primaires. General second- 
ary education is provided in one co-educational lycée 
which offers seven years of studies leading to the bacca- 
lauréat, and in one private and two public four-year cours 
complémentaires. Some vocational studies are available in 
a centre d'apprentissage for boys and in two domestic 
science centres for girls. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


"There are no institutions of higher education in French 
Guiana and the only course of study available at this 
level is a two-year course leading to the capacité en droit 
awarded by the Institut Henri Vizioz d'Études Juridiques, 


2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


French Overseas Départements 
FRENCH GUIANA 


Politiques et Economiques in Martinique. Students who 

wish to pursue studies at higher level or in other fields must 
о to institutions overseas, usually in Metropolitan France. 
enerous provision is made for scholarships. 


Text transmitted by the Commission Nationale de Іа Rpué- 
lique Francaise pour l'Éducation, la Science et la Culture, 
Paris.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. France. Ministère de l'Éducation Nationale. 
Académie de Bordeaux. Inspection Académique. Vice- 
Rectorat de la Guyane. Reply to Unesco questionnaire, 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 32,000. 

Area: 35,135 square miles; 91,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 1 per square mile; 0.4 per square 
ilometre. 


Academic year begins: October. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 


Level and Academic Number Е = z 
type of Туре of institution of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education SS tutions - 
| Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Pre-primary Nursery classes, public . . . . . 1961/62 11 1 11 5 637 294 = 
Infant classes, public. . . . . . 1961/62 14 14 14 221 107 = 
Nursery classes, private. . . . . 1961/62 2 2 2 120 67 — 
Infant classes, private . . . . . 1961/62 1 1 T ite 328 265 = 
PETE a EP 1961/62 34 34 34 ns 1306 733 — 
to ner VOTE 9 ол е 1960/61 29 29 29 AS 1341 131 — 
©, tb e we 1959/60 21 21 21 SS 1397 157 — 
о Ge EF E monos UN 1958/59 25 25 25 PT 1348 731 — 
MES CELA OL es 1957/58 25 25 25 £á- 1316 688 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 35 125 COS bo 4312 1897 — 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961/62 4 16 16 Dac 430 420 
ПОИНТУ 1961/62 39 141 PES m 4742 2317 — 
Wee ta эйэ, biin i анак 1960/61 39 136 52 inc 4533 2223 — 
^ oan еле?” зу т 1959/60 37 129 46 «e. 4 356 2157 -— 
EI УАН 1958/59 37 128 48 e 4214 2121 — 
^ Lc CTI e: 1957/58 37 124 55 neg 3 981 2109 
Second: 
Genera; Secondary school, public. . . . . 1961/62 1 29 15 723 344 
Secondary schools, private , . . . 1961/62 2 10 10 162 162 
Totals CIN E af С 1961/62 3 39 25 zu 885 506 
MALLA Vi Pr est Е win eres 1960/61 3 39 21 dis 808 466 
y M MTM co ЕЧ 1959/60 3 38 20 95 779 434 
Е а А ОКСО, 1958/59 3 37 24 529 307 
» ne DIN ALONE o 1957/58 3 35 21 594 338 
Vocational Technical school, public . . . . . 1961/62 1 17 216 163 
Commercial section, private. . . . 1961/62 1 6 6 21 21 
Жа. А. de 1961/62 2 23 6 be 237 184 
^v T adsit ath IR Ф we: 1960/61 1 16 NC es 184 
WD, ones ass уйре а "е А! ga 1959/60 1 16 us m 206 б 
wire. ОС ЕР ОҢ 1958/59 1 14 156 
„ We ie fen Du PET, а ы у oa 1957/58 1 14 . E 140 
Special Special education clas: 
Total od uir De are sage 1961/62 1 1 13 — — 
» "Ine à ^e ew 8 1960/61 1 1 18 — — 
^ rea 1959/60 1 1 д 17 == = 
TERIS Жз ао 9n 1958/59 1 1 Е 11 "T £ 
$i rol dei dome бош (1954/58 1 1 i 16 d д 
Adult Adult education courses 
Total А aie c cen o 1961/62 3 3 25 20 25 
Cocco a S 1960/61 3 3 UE Зай 13 7 13 
S5. диам sse iM ce A bet ates 1959/60 4 4 As sls 20 13 20 
Bi табиа кра анар 1958/59 4 4 BAG SR 40 19 40 
ony ГУ нез А ай Ачы чы are EMT E 1957/58 4 4 40 23 40 


——————————————————————————————————— 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The constitutional basis and general aims of the educational 
system in Guadeloupe are the same as in Metropolitan 
France. They are laid down in the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the French Republic of 4 October 1958 which 
states: "The nation guarantees equal access for children 
and adults to education, professional training and culture. 
The organization of free, secular public education at all 
levels is a duty of the State.’ For all questions concerning 
the administration of education, the département of Guade- 
loupe comes under the Académie de Bordeaux. Schools 
at both primary and secondary level are provided by public 
and private authorities. 

The school system is based on that in Metropolitan 
France. The primary schools admit children at the age 
of 6 years and provide five years of study leading to 
the certificat d'études primaires. General secondary edu- 
cation is provided in two public co-educational lycées which 
offer seven years of study leading to the baccalauréat, in 
three private secondary schools, and in a number of cours 
complémentaires which offer four years of study leading to 
the brevet d’études du premier cycle. Vocational and tech- 
nical education is available in a co-educational collège 
technique, in a centre d'apprentissage attached to the collige, 
and in a technical section for girls only attached to the 
lycée at Pointe-à-Pitre. 

The Ecole Normale (training school for primary school 
teachers) admits pupils by competitive examination after 
completion of the first secondary cycle. It provides a 
three-year course of general studies leading to the bacca- 
lauréat, followed by one or two years of professional 
training. 


GUADELOUPE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


It is now possible to prepare a licence in law in Guadeloupe 
at an annexe of the Institut Henri Vizioz d'Études Juri- 
diques, Politiques et Economiques of Martinique, which 
opened in Pointe-à-Pitre at the beginning of the 1963/64 
academic year. Students take their written examinations 
in Guadeloupe, but must go to Martinique for the oral 
examinations. Some studies in the humanities at post- 
secondary level are provided in the École Normale de Pointe- 
à-Pitre, and students who wish to take the first preparatory 
year of university studies (année propédeutique) in arts 
subjects may do so in its Centre de Formation de Futurs 
Maitres de Colléges d’Enseignement Général. Otherwise 
students who wish to pursue their studies at higher level, 
or in other fields, normally enrol in institutions in Metro- 
politan France. Some undertake such studies at their own 
expense, but the greater number receive outright scholarship 
grants or honour loans. 


[Text transmitted by the Commission Nationale de la Répu- 
blique Frangaise pour l'Éducation, la Science et la Culture, 
Paris. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. France. INSEE. Annuaire Statistique de la 
Guadeloupe 1957-1959. Reply to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 

Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 278,000. 

Area: 687 square miles; 1,779 square kilometres. 

Population density: 405 per square mile; 156 per square 
kilometre. 


Academic year begins: October. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


1 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academic | Number " 2 Я i 
type of. Type of institution es of institu- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education A tions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Infant classes, public . 1960/61 1 092 = 
Infant classes, private . . . . . 1960/61 730 E 
У ан тї qu MOST ДАН 1960/61 1822 — 
DIOE ERIT SH I ES 1959/60 en — 
Ric te Pasties cok wil г. live ae 1958/59 D. 57 E 
Sy Cen TR РА Se aca ty 1957/58 1947 957 — 
Prim: Primary schools, public . 1960/61 252 52 115 — 
SM Primary schools, private . 196061 23 2342 — 
Total me Pagid "vd tse 1960/61 215 Mis ы 54 517 ne – 
а ыны, а as 1959/60 239 1 436 971 53412 26542 — 
cn rre bó Teh e 1958/59 260 1932 is 52116 26109 E 
avere FERED NTL ea UT V 1957/58 217 1885 48112 23842 -— 
Secon ў 
General Lycées, public , . . . 1960/61 a “А Hor A. 2 636 1420 
Secondary schools, public 1960/61 s = Ner as 5210 3 009 
Complementary courses, private . 1960/61 "m E. Lot 592 409 
Secondary schools, private 1960/61 be 109 451 
ТЫ экы ЯРАР ОЙ 1960/61 ven pike Fates 9207 5295 
ot? tad Rien an teu 1959/60 36 245 135 7540 4 316 
ЕРА. жр Мы P E HR vdd abet 1958/59 5 165 dnd ac 4 624 2954 
е rd ort retro dts 1957/58. 5 140 B Pod 3 450 2 345 
Vocational Technical schools, public. . . . . 1960/61 240 132 
Technical sections of secondary schools, 
public Eee ie roS e 1960/61 92 73 
Total . . 1960/61 au 85 Уң 332 205 
^ Sone 1959/60 3 36 10 "x 494 215 
оаа Lt $ 1958/59 3 33 iste ^g" 505 287 
EE Eee ar E E 1957/58 4 40 14 ME 443 195 
Teacher ‘Teacher training school, public . 
training otal i E Soleo ОЛТУРДУ 1959/60 1 7 5 87 50 
КК сел, са Pare des 1958/59 1 58 33 = 
Py ct cag MS diets poem 1957/58 1 15 40 
Adult Adult education courses 
Total, с Si tie oS tees ЗЫ 195! 18 55 36 d 1908 953 1908 
_—————————————_—-———— 


1. Teaching staff in public education only. 
2. Not including complementary courses included under primary 
education. 


MARTINIQUE 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The constitutional basis and general aims of the educational 
system in Martinique are the same as in Metropolitan 
France. They are laid down in the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the French Republic of 4 October 1958 as follows: 
‘The nation guarantees equal access for children and adults 
to education, professional training and culture. The orga- 
nization of free, secular public education at all levels 
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3. Public and private education. 


is a duty of the State.’ Schooling is compulsory up to the 
age of 14 years, and both primary and secondary education 
may be provided by either public or private authorities. 

The school system follows the same pattern as in Metro- 
politan France, the primary schools admitting children at 
the age of 6 years and offering five years of study leading 
to the certificat d'études primaires. General secondary edu- 
cation is provided in two public lycées, which offer seven- 
year courses leading to the baccalauréat, in three private 


full general secondary schools, and in a number of cours 
complémentaires (some public, some private), which offer 
four years of general studies leading to the brevet d'études 
du premier cycle. A collège technique and a centre d'appren- 
tissage prepare pupils for the certificat. d'aptitude pro- 
fessionnelle, the brevet d'enseignement technique, and the 
brevet d’enseignement commercial. 

The Ecole Normale (primary teacher training school) 
admits pupils by competitive examination after completion 
of the first secondary cycle. It provides three years of 
general subjects leading to the baccalauréat, followed by 
two years of professional training leading to the certificat 
de fin d'études normales. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher studies in law are provided in the Institut Henri 
Vizioz d'Études Juridiques, Politiques et Economiques, 
which has had the status of a university institute since 
1949. This institution replaced the old École Coloniale de 
Droit (established in 1883), and is attached to the Uni- 
versité de Bordeaux which supplies both administrative 
and teaching personnel. The institute provides four-year 
courses leading to the licence in law (both public and 
private), and to the licence às sciences économiques. Its 
primary function is the teaching of law, but secondary 
activities include the study of specifically West Indian 


FRANCE: MARTINIQUE 


problems and cultural relations with Caribbean and Central 
American countries. 

Students who wish to pursue their studies at higher level 
or in fields other than law normally attend institutions in 
Metropolitan France. 


үтен transmitted by the Commission Nationale de la Répu- 
lique Française pour l'Éducation, la Science et la Culture, 
Paris.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. France. Annuaire Statistique de la Martinique, 
1956-59, 1959-60. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 282,000. 

Area: 425 square miles; 1,102 square kilometres. 

Population density: 664 per square mile; 256 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 French franc — 0.203 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand French francs) 


NERO 75 eM MM a 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Total . 48 852 
Metropolitan Government ль ess 47 986 
Local authorities, 7") dregs yr p Re р ы." 468 
Tuition feos, 12 Е е pee И и 361 
Other receipts from parents | . . s so s 8 8 = 5 
Gifts, endowments, ete. . . > s + + soss 26 
Other sources х Bait 6 


B. TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount. Per cent 
Total expenditure! . 48 852 100 
Expenditure distributed by level and type of education . 47 144 96.5 
rimary education ОИЕ. РИ Р 37 981 71.1 
Secondary education . . s © s © + or or ot t 8 380 17.2 
Села ны ү, УНЕ ОНИ е о Xen 5 077 10.4 
Тои ор а 8 занро еч 2269 4.7 
Teacher training у... + s+ e © © © ot ot t 1034 21 
Subsidies to private ейисабоп, . s s se = 393 0.8 
Other types of education (youth activities and sports) . . 390 1" 0.8 ss 


Expenditure not distributed by level and type of education . 


ee ——————— 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts, 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


Students enrolled 


Level and 
type of ‘Type of institution Full and part-time Part-time 
education | 
Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Ni schools, public . . . . . 
ECRANS. eM MT a M 9 Ur) yt mte 909 4549 d: 
er Moore cies ы але 1959/60 20 96 96 ves 8 835 4354 = 
"eau ze M toys) 10) 1958/59 3 dec as M 7382  Á 3777 — 
S9. 00 oer ee heat oe 1957/58 ar EO EE > 6355 3312 — 
Primary Primary schools, public , . . . . | 1960/61 215 56393 28287 = 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1960/61 11 2591 1562 - 
ВЗОРУ 1960/61 1226 58 984 29849 - 
MEMO емен `* 1959/60 1220 56036 27987 — 
EE amd m rh ak T t PCS 1958/59 1208 $3812 27267 -- 
Cu os үз е, оу M 1957/58 1192 51183 25736 | 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1960/61 2 3043 1523 
Complementary courses public . . , 1960/61 ЫЗА 7077 4121 
End schools, private . . . . 1960/61 3 M NH 
T: TREO, ANS 12 ае 1960/61 15 510120 564 
IBS X te FUME SP bays 1959/60 15 38572 24785 
Mitt Tesi nempe 1958/59 15 37543 24107 
“ЖА эү Аф ot are rae 1957/58 15 37242  ?3998 j 
Vocational Technical schools, public, . . . . 1960/61 2 ciu j 
Technical schools, private A 1960/61 6 sie 
No дЫ Чыл». 1960/61 8 854 341 
" 1959/60 Ж. 841 314 
^ 1958/59 1 787 285 
po a TA 1957/58 7 141 219 
Teacher Teacher training school, public . : 
training Taro qo ute qa 5 1960/61 1 274 180 
э: А ee Е 1959/60 1 201 138 
"E irc ern А A эд 1958/59 1 219 154 
A By pena el ns 1957/58 1 195 136 
Higher School of Law 
Тем. 2.1. Un 1960/61 1 = 246 | 
” x 1959/60 1 9 238 116 | 
WEN ei г.» VE 1958/59 1 7 183 
MEAE ЛЕТА EVA I TOO FTES: 1 k 148 ge 
Special Special schools 
Total . . ae 1959/60 9 п 7 204 319 213 
Adult Adult education courses | | 
Теш EET c CL EET 7 т 38 ab^ 1710 1007 1710 | 
1. Complementary courses are included in primary education. 3. Public education only. 
2. Including teacher training. 4. Included in general secondary education. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The constitutional basis and aims of education in the 
French département of Réunion are the same as for Metro- 
politan France. Decree No. 47-1286 of 27 June 1947 made 
the laws and regulations of Metropolitan France on edu- 
cation at all levels applicable in full to the island of Réunion 
and the article in the Preamble of the French Constitution 
of 4 October 1958, which guarantees the right of all French 
citizens to education, vocational training and culture by 
the provision of secular, free and compulsory education, 
applies to Réunion on the same footing as to the départe- 
ments in the mother country. The laws of 1881, 1882 and 
1889, amended by the Law of 1936, making primary educa- 
tion free of charge, secular and compulsory, were, however, 
already in force in Réunion. For purposes of educational 
administration, the département of Réunion comes under the 
Recteur of the Académie d’Aix-en-Provence. 

The school system follows the same pattern as that in 
Metropolitan France. The primary schools admit children 
at the age of 6 years and provide five years of study leading 
to the certificat d’études primaires. General secondary educa- 
tion is provided in two lycées which offer seven years of 
studies leading to the baccalauréat, in two private secondary 
schools, and in more than forty cours complémentaires. 
Vocational and technical education is provided in two 
centres d’apprentissage. Teacher training at secondary level 
is provided in the co-educational École Normale which 
admits pupils by competitive examination after completion 
of the first secondary cycle. It provides a three-year course 
of general studies leading to the baccalauréat, followed by 
two years of professional training leading to qualification 
as a primary school teacher. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Some studies at higher level are provided in the Institut 
d'Études J uridiques de la Réunion, which offers a two-year 
course leading to the capacité en droit, and a four-year 
course leading to the licence en droit. The institute is 
attached to the Faculty of Law of the University of Aix- 
Marseille, and is directed by a professor from the faculty. 
The teaching staff includes both locally recruited teachers 
(magistrates, civil servants holding law degrees, etc.), 
and professors seconded for short periods from the parent 


RÉUNION 


faculty. The academic year begins in mid-October and 
finishes at the end of June. 

At the beginning of the academic year 1963/64 a centre 
preparing teachers for the collèges d'enseignement général 
opened within the École Normale, and students at the 
centre are able to follow the first preparatory year of uni- 
versity studies terminating in the certificat d'études littéraires 
générales. The centre is under the authority of the director 
of the École Normale and the staff are chosen from amongst 
agrégés teachers in the secondary schools. 

Students who wish to pursue their studies in other fields 
or at a higher level normally enrol in institutions in 
Metropolitan France. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


It is hoped that in the near future a centre of higher studies 
will be established on the island of Réunion. This centre 
would comprise the Institut d'Études Juridiques already 
in existence and two university colleges—one for arts 
subjects, the other for science. 


[Text prepared by the Académie d'Aix-en-Provence. Vice- 
Rectorat de la Réunion.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. France. INSEE. Annuaire Statistique de la 
Réunion, 1955-58, 1958-60. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 346,000. 

Area: 969 square miles; 2,510 square kilometres. 

Population density: 357 per square mile; 138 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.A. francs = 0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


П ааа qq OD Di Pah .. a a 
Level and Academic Number E 
type of Type of institution. E of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education y tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 5 mith Sd 3 464 1724 = 
Infant classes, private . . . . . 1960/1 RS e ^" 1402 "Cr = 
Уо оунан 1960/61 се ara 09 4866 11724 = 
ТИНИ ANT the o vorn 1959/60 16 60 60 2665 1281 = 
АА н ee 1958/59 bed ons one ate 3182 1559 — 
molle 4ке”, noe эн 1957/58 41 68 68 ста 3 898 2238 E 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 306 1973 56025 26162 = 
Primary schools, реза ur zs Vs 1960/61 41 200 9 412 1014 -— 
Total . . MUS 1960/61 2347 22 173 65437 33 236 — 
HEELS Lir за аи 1959/60 2311 21 979 61196 31508 — 
"Scent ee Ану eu SEDES. ҮП 1958/59 303 11 605 RA 60684 31424 — 
8 ud ос te he 1957/58 267 1495 1126 58108 30303 — 
eco 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1960/61 2 384 1508 693 
Complementary courses, public... 1960/61 еи рах 6738 4008 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1960/61 2 22 323 198 
HORA o euo e; Ты К, ЖОЛ 1960/61 4 2,2106 Ap 8569 4899 
Е us ner oae uin 1959/60 E 2,3104 Bs 7631 4324 
Cite Rhee oe ee Ame Mm ы 1958/59 4 1,581 Tda 1577 830 
RAT Сб, а os 1957/58 4 3101 43 1543 818 
Vocational Apprenticeship centres, public 
Otel E iias gc Re Rab о 1960/61 2 37 * 484 172 
Puno oto А 1959/60 2 37 441 160 
” TN Wen he ae SU, NES 1958/59 2 37 T 391 140 
Or Yolen: dw. Nas ds 1957/58 2 37 14 370 135 
Teacher Teacher mas school, рор 
training Total . E 1960/61 1 : 236 154 — 
m, V Ave. NEN wee 1959/60 1 Ыы 214 143 — 
Ww) 46.0. ah ЛОМ ШЫ У 1958/59 1 3 166 114 — 
Eu elder OP рү 1957/58 1 Ы 117 125 — 


1. Public education only. 3. Teaching staff for teacher training is included in public secondary 
2. [еч for complementary courses are included in public primary general education. 
education. 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand C.F.A francs) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
yee Amount 
тИ de: ael eee cap 63213 Wo esas а DS 
Central С‹ А Total recurring expenditure . . HIS 58 441 
ое рази ы ol cu BM ЫЫ For administration or general control, | . 517 
Ote a a Осо 6 532 For instruction . . taki athe fort 53 565 
Other recurring ех] enditure; 4359 
Total capital expenditure . ў 2 964 
Educational facilities (school buildings, 
classrooms and шршепь etc.) n 2 885 
Miscellaneous . . x SIR aa AA EAA 79 
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FRANCE: COMORO ISLANDS 


С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Total recurring expenditure! . 


Expenditure for administration or general control, . , . 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
educating) M DNE o n Sob Tee os 
Primary education 
Secondary education 


General , 

Уос! Н тэй сә. ое ug л repo 
Other types of education (youth and sports activities) . 

Other recurring expenditure. . . , . . . . . 

Зоот далы. ope tet lines Doe (Кїз i. det 
Берен for boarding establishments, transport services 

or pupils, school canteens on St a . Wo 
Miscellaneous , eos 


3 753 
629 


Amount Per cent 


58 441 100 
517 0.9 
53 565 91.7 
48 676 93.3 
4382 75 
6.4 
11 
507 0.9 
4 359 74 
2211 3.8 
2 062 3.5 
86 0.1 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The archipelago of the Comoro Islands consists of a group 
of relatively densely populated islands lying north-west of 
Madagascar. The territory enjoys a considerable degree 
of autonomy and is governed by an elected executive coun- 
cil which is responsible for general administration, and for 
all public services including the provision of primary and 
secondary schools, and technical and vocational education. 

The school system follows the same pattern as in Metro- 
politan France, the primary schools offering five years of 
study leading to the certificat. d'études primaires. This 
examination gives admission to the one secondary school, 
the co-educational Collége d’Enseignement Général which 
also has a teacher training section. This school offers the 
first cycle of secondary education only, and students who 
wish to complete the second cycle must attend secondary 
institutions either in Madagascar or, in exceptional cases, 
in Metropolitan France. In the academic year 1963/64, 
over one hundred scholarships were awarded to enable 
pupils to complete their secondary studies. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
There are no institutions of higher education in the Comoro 


Islands and students who wish to pursue their studies at 
this level must go overseas. As of 1 January 1964 there 


French Overseas Territories 
COMORO ISLANDS 


were eleven post-secondary students from the Comoro 
Islands enrolled in institutions in Metropolitan France and 
five in Madagascar. All were in receipt of scholarship 
grants, most of which were awarded by the State. 


Text transmitted by the Commission Nationale de la Répu- 
lique Francaise pour l'Éducation, la Science et la Culture, 
Paris.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Comoro Islands. Service de l'enseignement du 
territoire des Comores. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 185,000. 

Area: 838 ones miles; 2,171 square kilometres. 

Population density: 221 per square mile; 85 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 100 C.F.A. francs = 0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
„—_— _—_—————————— ы ————————— 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academie Number = У) 
type of ‘Type of institution of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education = tutions - 
"Total Female Total "Total Female "Total 
Pre-primary Catholic Mission school, private 
5 "Tota, os - p ERE 1961/62 1 1 1 — 16 11 — 
” > fut hes orm 1960/61 zs sies ERE Ae doe ann = 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 46 192 14 IN e 4 660 816 e 
Primary school, рае o rene 1961/62 1 4 3 HS 179 98 _ 
Total . . SN Fer ОЛЫМ 1961/62 47 1з 17 17 4 839 914 — 
LENS vx 1960/61 48 108 13 19 4311 663 = 
che Saute ОО 1959/60 40 81 12 14 3 604 485 ms 
е ws 1958/59 38 72 10 п 3 098 376 — 
» 1957/58 35 58 8 8 2 766 298 = 
Secondary 
General Moroni Teacher Training College, pani 1961/62 1 12 5 151 15 
and Secondary course, private . . 1961/62 Tm T 1 10 9 
teacher ora rne NODIS mx cd 1961/62 Uy 13 6 З 161 24 
training e oh hye chee ce > Sur Wm OOO E n 5 PEN 187 17 
aT ADV a eee АЫ УА 1959/60 ite 6 3 A 19 5 
Oe La pep tne, cm Gee Y 1958/59 ove 6 2 91 6 
ete a Te E Se 1957/58 Ere 6 2 93 3 
Adult Primary schools for adults 
Motels tz o arcs sr STIS 1961/62 (2) 6 — 6 84 — 94 
» 1960/61 х 
ee 


1, Full-time only. 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1962 
(in thousand C.F.A. francs) 
MEA Ann SOLI 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Amount Per cent 
Total expenditure. „і.е lee ИМ) os, 12 97 516 Total recurring expenditure! , 94916 100 
"Total recurring expenditure . 94 916 Expenditure for administration 
Total capital expenditure (school buildings, classrooms "and or general control . . . 4075 4,3 
laboratory equipment, ete.) . . . 2600 Expenditure for instruction . 13181 11.1 
rimary education . . . 56150 59.2 
Secondary education . . 16365 17.2 
Physical education . . . 666 0.7 
Other recurring expenditure . 17 660 18.6 
Grants to private schools ‚ 5660 6.0 
Scholarships. . . . . 12000 12.6 


_——<—<———-————-——— 
1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


French Polynesia consists of the following groups of 
islands: (a) the Windward Islands (Tahiti, Moorea, Maka- 
tea, Maiao); (b) the Leeward Islands (Huahine, Raiatea, 
Tahaa, Bora-Bora, Maupiti); (c) the Marquesas; (d) the 
Austral Islands; and (e) the Tuamotu-Gambier group, 
with approximately ninety islands. 

Formerly, and according to Decree No. 57-811 of 22 
July 1957, the Territorial Assembly had general responsi- 
bility for all types of education in French Polynesia 
(except teacher training), and for all its aspects with 
the exception of curricula, examinations and the award 
of diplomas. Law No. 61-825 of 24 July 1961 (Article 1), 
however, classified the public secondary school system as 
being amongst the State services defined in paragraph 6, 
Article 2 of Decree No. 65-1227 of 3 December 1956, 
and a decree of 5 December 1963 transformed the Lycée 
Paul Gauguin in Papeete into a lycée d'État and. placed 
it under the authority of the Minister of National Edu- 
cation in France. At the same time the College d'Enseigne- 
ment Technique in Papeete was declared an annexe to 
the lycée, and it is probable that the three collèges d'enseigne- 
ment général in French Polynesia will be the object of 
similar legislative measures. The shifting of the responsi- 
bility for the financing of secondary education to Metro- 
politan France will relieve the territorial budget and 
release more funds for primary education. The Governor, 
as head of the territorial services, has general responsibility 
for the educational service. 

Two main factors affect the provision of education in 
French Polynesia, The first is the scattered nature of its 
constituent islands, which are spread over an area as large 
as Europe. The second is the rapid population growth 
which calls for an expanding ope greg of school building 
and teacher training. In spite о! these difficulties, almost 
all children in the appropriate age groups attend primary 
school and a large number continue their education in 
the general or technical secondary schools, Education 
is provided by the public authorities, by the churches, 
and by other private bodies. 

The school system follows the same pattern as in 
Metropolitan France. The primary schools admit children 
at the age of 6 and provide five years of education leading 
to the certificat d'études. primaires. There are two kinds 
of general secondary school: the first, the colldge court, 
provides four years of schooling and prepares pupils for 


FRENCH POLYNESIA 


the brevet d'études du premier cycle; and the second, the 
collàge long or lycée, offers seven years of general secondary 
education leading to the baccalauréat. Technical education 
is provided in the colldges techniques, in a centre d'appren- 
tissage, and in private establishments providing instruction 
in home science and commercial subjects. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The only regular programme of study offered at post- 
secondary level is the two-year course in law established 
in Papeete leading to the capacité en droit. There are 
also examination centres for the written papers for the 
licence en droit and for the certificat d'aptitude pédagogique. 
Students who wish to pursue their studies at higher level 
normally attend a university or other institution in 
Metropolitan France and may be awarded scholarships 
by either the metropolitan or territorial authorities. E 
the academic year 1963/64 there were seventy-five students 
from French Polynesia enrolled in institutions of higher 
education in France, thirty-eight of whom were in receipt 
of a scholarship. 


[Text prepared by the Commission Nationale de la Répu- 
blique Francaise pour l'Éducation, la Science et la Culture, 
Paris.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. French Polynesia, Service de l'Enseignement, 
Papeete. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 76,000. 

Area: 1,544 square miles; 4,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 49 per square mile; 19 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.P. francs = 1.114 
U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academic | Number 
type of ‘Type of institution of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education = tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim: Nursery classes attached to pimay, | 
ay schools, public . 1961/62 DS 8 8 aA 231 101 — 
Nursery classes attached to ‘primary ` 
schools, privan E 1961/62 E 13 13 ns 386 214 — 
Total uei ev rol E 1961/62 ner 21 21 aa 623 315 — 
» 1960/61 ene 25 25 К 151 395 — 
» 1959/60 x 21 21 839 360 — 
” 1958/59 38 38 1148 550 — 
» 1957/58 ^ 24 24 sive 121 381 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 122 343 239 mir 12 851 6 379 — 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961/62 12 118 92 5377 2721 — 
CARET T e Fen 1961/62 134 461 331 18 228 9100 — 
» . 1960/61 130 430 302 16 989 8 346 — 
c; Pe КЛЕТ ЖКУ 1959/60 126 411 296 15 054 7 363 — 
cy esed ted MA edt eat os 1958/59 122 314 251 14 362 6 520 — 
s AT tet ig neta. со 1957/58 119 366 246 ©) 14231 7061 — 
[ed Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 4 35 11 899 520 
SERES комок, рө idees 1961/62 5 53 34 1255 643 
Е А 1961/62 9 88 51 j 2154 1163 2S 
» 1960/61 8 12 42 1699 898 * 
^ 1959/60 6 51 28 1368 697 
” Oyu Lf oh Sisal cbe 1958/59 6 45 20 - 1125 546 An 
» y(t or me carne 1951/58 5 42 15 1027 513 
Vocational Technical school, publicc CHE 1961/62 1 12 H " 186 — P 
Domestic science course, pavata 3? ss 1961/62 1 7 T 82 82 
Tota s й Sos: 1961/62 2 19 8 268 82 
NM 4 X TE ае К 1960/61 2 17 6 9 255 83 
RaW О (tee УЛ Ж: 1959/60 2 13 4 201 72 
"^ үе нт deu P aera 1958/59 2 15 5 204 95 
КЫЙ Io AN B oT er Rc 1957/58 2 13 4 do 157 65 >: 
Teacher Teacher training school, public , . . 1961/62 1 ot 2 m 3 3 E 
training Teacher training course, public . . . 1961/62 1 ES 1 Bs 20 17 =. 
Total? Su CL VETERE o. nas 1961/62 2 ae -5 E 23 20 = 
^ Ты 1960/61 2 x T i 12 8 Ке 
” p 1959/60 1 А> uu хы MI — 
K 1958/59 2 18 12 
» 1957/58 1 23 14 


1. Training of pupil-teachers is given by some of the teaching staff of 
the general secondary school. 
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FRANCE! FRENCH SOMALILAND 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand C.F.P. francs) 


А. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Total expenditure , 


Total recu Expense Жа; 
For administration or general control А 
For кыы aa ПОКОРИ 
Salaries to tea and supporting professional staff 
Other instructional rendi. Sete ECTS 
Other recurring expenditure, 
Scholarships 


Expenditure for boarding establishments, transport services for pupils, school canteens, ete. | 6 052 


Miscellaneous 


Total capital expenditure (school buildings, ‘classrooms, laboratory “equipment, residence halls, 


cafeterias, bookstores, ete.) . . . 


185 180 


153 870 
3 281 
130 287 


20 302 


B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Total recurring expenditure! . 


Expend inane Se co o nn 2$ xs 

Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
education)! | „Ж ОНИМИН ee aetna С; ут, 
Primary education . Aes lad ed 

Secondary education 
General . 
Vocational. . . . 

Other recurring expenditure 


20 479 
7 930 


Amount Per cent 


153 870 100 
3 281 21 
123 203 80.1 


94 854 61.6 
28 409 18.5 


27 326 17.8 


1. Figures аге based on budget estimates, 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The territory of the Somaliland Coast is situated in the 
Gulf of Aden between the Somali Republic and Ethiopia. 
It is governed by an elected assembly which, in its turn, 
elects an executive council presided over by the Governor 
of the territory. The council is responsible for the provision 
of primary and secondary schools and technical and voca- 
tional education, and decides on educational policy except 
for matters relating to curricula, examinations, the award 
of certificates, and the qualification of teachers. — 
The main factors affecting the provision of education in 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 


French Somaliland are the lack of schools and teachers, 
especially in the hinterland. Schools are provided by the 
Government and by both the Roman Catholic and Islamic 
religious authorities, 

The school system follows the same pattern as in Metro- 
politan France, the primary schools providing five years of 
education leading to the certificat d'études primaires. Second- 
ary education is available in (a) a co-educational public 
lycée which offers a full seven-year course leading to the 
baccalauréat, and (b) two private Catholic schools which 
offer only the first cycle of secondary education. Technical 
and vocational education is available in a centre de 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


formation professionnelle (soon to become a collége d'ensei- 
gnement technique), and in a home science school. Some 
private institutions also offer apprenticeship training and 
commercial courses. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in French 
Somaliland and students who wish to pursue their studies 
at this level must go overseas. In the academic year 1963/64. 
twelve students from French Somaliland were enrolled 
in institutions of higher education in Metropolitan France. 
‘All were in receipt of scholarship grants, most of which 
were awarded by the State. 


[Text transmitted by the Commission Nationale de la 
République Frangaise pour l'Éducation, la Science et la 
Culture, Paris.] 


Sources. French Somaliland. Le Service de l'Enseignement, 
Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data. 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 68,000. 

Area: 8,494 square miles; 22,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 8 per square mile; 3 per square kilo- 
metre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 Djibouti francs 0.466 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand Djibouti francs) 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure of the Central Government. . . . . . = 101 938 
Total recurring expenditure ......... on ot кыы M Em. A 101 285 
For administration or general control . . . . . so so + + s 1 048 
Morinstraction 1, 222 aa 0 a a ae 15 470 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff . 64 106 
Other instructional expenditure . . . s + + + 11 364 
Other recurring expenditure . ie 24 767 
cholmrship& jv v а ep eire яз аз” eL сє, ае У 10 567 
Expenditure for boarding establishments, transport services for pupils, school canteens . . 2 000 
Grantstoprivateeducation . . e < >= © © o eq Soene э ж op ot ot n 12 200 
Total capital expenditure (school buildings, classrooms and laboratory equipment, ete.) . . . . 653 
B, RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! |. . . . s. + se . 101 285 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control, . . . 1048 1.0 
Expenditure for instruction . . . s s s s s s > 93 773 92.6 
rimary education . . . . e s © ss a 62 030 61.3 
Secondary education — . Т come 3 31 743 31.3 
Genérdb. ie X. жыз Ne га Les Te mu ® C 26 584 26.2 
EIUS MEN E EPOR чест CHRIS 5 159 5.1 
Other recurring expenditure (scholarships for students at uni- 
versities abroad). . . + soe eoe ee on n 6 463 6.4 


н d nan 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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FRANCE: FRENCH SOMALILAND 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Te Namba 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education yonr. tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Infant class for girls, public — 1961/62 1 1 1 Е 30 30 - 
Infant classes, private : 1961/62 2 2 2 = 121 69 5 
т cc 1961/62 3 3 3 ~r, 151 99 == 
vot ASTERI N : 1960/61 2 2 2 E Us tee ui 
» 1959/60 2 2 2 => vus = 
^ . 1958/59 m H 1 — 58 40 — 
” 1957/58 1 1 1 — 68 33 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961/62 13 41 18 — 1582 163 — 
Primary schools, private. . . 1961/62 ih 51 19 — 1577 608 — 
Tota ts Wore ec by a 1961/62 20 98 37 — 3159 771 — 
1960/61 20 16 30 — 2 746 709 — 
^ woe 1959/60 20 163^ 129 1 2442 786 — 
P 1958/59 16 59 15 = 2 364 544 — 
EI 1957/58 wies "mn E — 1822 382 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary school, public . 1961/62 1 18 13 hd 147 34 — 
Complementary courses, private, , 1961/62 2 18 4 tte 143 85 — 
‘otal. . ЕСЕТОВ 1961/62 3 19 9 3 290 119 — 
» 1960/61 3 19 10 3 256 98 — 
E 1959/60 3 17 8 3 202 79 — 
” 1958/59 3 15 4 3 170 46 — 
^ 1957/58 3 13 4 1 153 42 — 
Vocational Vocational training centre, public . 1961/62 il wef 1 are 65 4 — 
Domestic science school, public , 1961/62 1 2 1 > 40 40 — 
Commercial section, private . 1961/62 1 1 — К 20 => — 
Domestic science school, private 1961/62 1 13 3 MN 81 81 — 
Total с st de 1961/62 4 13 5 1 206 125 — 
» Р 1960/61 4 13 5 1 156 93 — 
E 1959/60 6 11 2 1 269 147 -= 
e 1958/59 3 9 1 — 157 64 — 
» 1957/58 4 7 2 — 103 31 — 
Special Ambouli Centre for Re-education 1961/62 1 1 — 1 — — 
"Territorial Youth-Welfare Association . 1961/62 1 1 — 1 90 — — 
"Total e teas: поо 1961/62 2 2 — 2 290 — — 
Bion. agile cya 1960/61 2 3 = 2 260 = = 
x 1959/60 
Adult Literacy courses 
Total! EE ET VE. s gue 1961/62 8 = 313 SO 220 35 220 
у-у Канты mec do AS 969/61 8 -— Bes A d etd d 
ИИРИК 1959/60 8 c T oet *400 50 *400 
VER Oe E Ee 3083 (951i ) - 1958/59 8 т ы 258 *200 30 *200 
JA TOMES Lois МК 1957/58 mee ee PEN ek ate “ж йч 
_—————_——————.-.——— 


1, Full-time only. 


2. Enrolment data for Ambouli Centre for Re-education arenot available. 
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NEW CALEDONIA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


According to Decree No. 57-811 of 22 July 1957 the 
Territorial Assembly has general responsibility for all 
types of education in New Caledonia, except teacher 
training, and for all its aspects with the exception of 
curricula, examinations and the award of diplomas. The 
Assembly is also responsible for all expenditures on 
education provided for in the territorial budget. The 
administration of education is carried out by a public 
education service which comes under the authority of 
the Governor. 

Education is provided by both the public authorities 
and the Catholic and Protestant Churches. Although 
the rapidly increasing population is widely scattered 
through the outlying islands, and access to many parts 
of the Territory is difficult, almost all children in the 
appropriate age groups attend school. Scholarships are 
awarded by the Government in cases where such attendance 
entails financial hardship. 

The school system follows the same pattern as in 
Metropolitan France. The primary schools admit children 
at the age of 6 and provide five years of education leading 
either to the certificat d’études primaires élémentaires or 
to the examination which gives admission to the secondary 
schools. Secondary education is provided in general 
schools and in technical and vocational institutions. 
The general secondary schools provide either four years 
of schooling leading to the brevet d'études du premier 
cycle, or seven years leading to the baccalauréat. Technical 
and vocational education are provided in centres d'appren- 
tissage and in collóges techniques which prepare pupils 
for the certificat d'aptitude professionnelle, the brevet d'ensei- 
gnement industriel, the brevet d'enseignement commercial, 
and the baccalauréat technique. All certificates awarded 
have the same value as those awarded in France. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The only regular programme of study offered at post- 


secondary level is the two-year course in law leading 
to the capacité en droit. This course was established at 
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Nouméa in 1962, the teaching given being based on the 
official programme for the same course in Metropolitan 
France. An examination centre for the written papers 
for the certificat d'études littéraires générales (the exami- 
nation taken at the end of the first university year in 
French faculties of letters) was also established in Nouméa 
in 1962. 

In general, students who wish to pursue their studies 
at higher level attend a university or other institution 
in Metropolitan France. In the academic year 1962/63 
there were eighty-four students enrolled in French insti- 
tutions of higher education, sixty-seven of whom held 
scholarships awarded by either the Metropolitan or Terri- 
torial authorities. In the same year, one student was 
awarded a university scholarship by the Australian 
Government. 


[Text prepared by the Commission Nationale de la 
République Francaise pour l'Éducation, la Science et la 
Culture, Paris.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. New Caledonia. Service de l'Instruction Publique, 
Secteur de l'Éducation, de la Jeunesse et des Sports. 
Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 78,000. 

Area: 7,336 square miles; 19,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 11 per square mile; 4 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.P. francs — 1.11 
U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


FRANCE: NEW CALEDONIA 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand C. F.P. franes) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount. Amount 
Том! ИЕ 342 504 Total expenditure for all purposes 342 504 
Territorial Government . sree к-г 323 215 Total recurring expenditure =, . 320 456 
Loca) authorities . , i Da 10 110 For e P aru 
‘Tuition fees and other receipts from parents | | . 9179 control . . . 3r 9 290 
„ка For instruction . . 237 387 
DES АГУ Salaries to teachers and ‘sup: 
p rting professional staff 1236 987 
Ou er instructional expenditure 400 
Other recurring expenditure , 173119 
Scholarships, , 122 845 
шаа for boarding estab- 
lishments, transport services 
for pupils, school canteens . 15 440 
Miscellaneous. 13 330 
ports 22 164 
Total capital expenditure school ` 
uilding, classrooms and labora- 
tory equipment,ete.). . . . 22 048 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure? . , . . . 320 456 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. 9 290 2.9 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed hy: leyal mà type of 
education) . on S | 301 396 94.1 
Primary education We Se zo з»: > 209 492 65.4 
Secondary education . . . . . . . . 66 799 20.9 
General. . o 33 534 10.5 
Vocational ,—. EOM 33 265 10.4 
Other types of education NM ee O 25 105 7.8 
Courses for naval training . . . . . + «+ + + 400 0.1 
Post-primary courses , 24 705 7л 
Other recurring DNI (grants for higher education ‘ty 
9110 s 


abroad) ... e 


1. Includes subsidies to private education amounting to 52,580,000 C. F.P. 
francs. 


francs, 
3. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


2. Includes subsidies to private education amounting to 7,638,000 C.F.P. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
que FT Type of institution. Academic | Number | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education У futions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961/62 132 327 9 205 4 343 = 
Primary schools, EER 7 РҮ: 1961/62 120 324 8608 4177 — 
"Totale MAN eU os 1961/62 252 651 17 813 8520 — 
a NE Delt Ns. етан css 1960/61 1194 614 17 039 euni — 
C e Тн Aa RE 1959/60 231 601 5 15 917 7 200 — 
EMRE M; ›,.. 1958/59. 216 1302 15 100 7231 — 
PEE NU о, тди 1957458 re HE x x = 
Seco: 
Genera Lycée La Une Aud DIUI 190162 } 1 15 aure ie an 
Secondary schools, private . H anf ЕЕ 
"Total Op SMS 3 ЕТ РТР 1961/62 10 87 15 1 516 591 
ШЫ п е rm 1960/61 5 87 mes 1130 498 
М ИЕ ТУУЗ 1959/60 13 245 1490 621 
АХ 2. 0* YES ло regn Fe. аќи 1958/59 10 339 914 488 
ir Laat ice doa es PET Ue ©: АКЕ sae 
Vocational Technical school, public . . 1961/62 1 45 529 162 
Vocational schools, private . 1961/62 21 29 392 280 
Hotel: < от 2 1961/62 22 74 921 442 f 
M cce Y jeu 1960/61 2 64 691 321 “з 
» 1959/60 6 233 180 363 b 
" 1958/59 6 227 585 218 É 
A TE 1957/58 ra Ac 2E М Ж E. 
Teacher Nouméa teacher training course, public , 1961/62 1 2 1 18 8 — 
training "Teacher training school, private . А 1961/62 1 2 68 19 — 
"Toti 35 cnr mul qr s 1961/62 2 4 86 27 — 
5 Dolo. | 1960/61 1 P Жж = 
E d 1 | 1959/60 1 26 14 = 


1. Incomplete figures. 


2. Teaching staff in public schools only. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Territory consists of a group of eight small islands off 
the coast of Newfoundland with a population of a little 
over 5,000. All schools in the archipelago are administered 
and financed by the Territorial Education Service. Accord- 
ing to Decree No. 46-2380 of 25 October 1946 (Article 38) 
and No. 57-815 of 22 July 1957, the Conseil Général must 
be consulted on any changes in the organization of the 
schools. The Governor, as the representative of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, is head of the territorial adminis- 
trative and educational services. Primary education is 
free, and primary and secondary schools are provided 
by both the public authorities and by the Catholic Church. 

The school system follows the same pattern as in Metro- 
politan France. The primary schools admit children at 
the age of 6 and provide five years of education leading 
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to the certificat d'études primaires élémentaires, or to an 
examination giving access to the secondary school. Second- 
ary education is provided in a mixed Collège d'Enseigne- 
ment Général which provides six years of education, and 
which from 1965 will provide a full course leading to the 
baccalauréat. At present students who wish to complete 
their secondary education must go to France or to Canada. 
The Collége d’Enseignement Général for boys and a similar 
institution for girls provide the first four years of secondary 
education leading to the brevet d’études du premier cycle 
or the brevet élémentaire. Technical education is provided 
in the Ecole Technique at St. Pierre, the Centre d’Appren- 
tissage Maritime, and in dressmaking and commercial 
classes. The École Technique offers three years of vocational 
education leading to the certificat d’aptitude professionnelle 
industrielle, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions providing education at higher 
level in the archipelago, and students who wish to pursue 
their studies at this level normally attend universities 
or other institutions in Metropolitan France. Scholarships 
are awarded for this purpose and in the academic year 
1963/64 there were eleven students from St. Pierre and 
Miquelon enrolled at French universities. 


[Text prepared by the Commission Nationale de la 
République Francaise pour l'Éducation, la Science et la 
Culture, Paris.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. France. INSEE. Annuaire Statistique de la France, 
1961 and 1962. Other official publications. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 5,000. 

Area: 93 square miles; 240 square kilometres. 

Population density: 54 per square mile; 21 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 100 C.F.A. francs =0.405 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academie year begins: September. 


FRANCE: 8T, PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand C.F.A. francs) 


-————————— 


EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure c 45 207.5 
Salaries for the administrative and teaching staff =. . 23137.5 
Scholarships (students both abroad and inside the 
Танышу); bote Sette yee me frui 9650 
(oc parre v ey ee ie Or 9770 
Equipment +; ve ooo oo гс, 2700 


-————————-—-—-—-—— 


2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


Toa Type of institution. 
Total Female Total "Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public and private , 
Total ©, i АУ. К Ae 1960/61 ose 1102 — 
" 1959/60 п 133 1073 529 — 
а 1958/59 "же sit - 
и «fd ed . 1957/58 п 135 1078 554 — 
[ori 
Gon ndary schoo lie and private . 
i cca B Lum ow ә Te 1960/61 ees 191 
„ 1959/60 3 LJ 176 99 
W 1958/59 ee oes 
ee Ae E E ae 1957/58 3 g 153 12 
ioi "Technical schoo! blic and private . 
Koan Total . ale “ЖКТО; 1960/61 eee eee see "T 101 "m 
* 1959/60 4 M. nm eee 82 37 
г) 1958/59 E de en es 
^ 1957/58 


‚ Total number of teachers in public primary and secondary schools. 


2. Included in primary education, 
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GABON 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


According to the Law of 22 June 1959 education is compul- 
sory in the Republic of Gabon for all children between 
the ages of 6 and 16. Under the preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the Republic of Gabon and Article 4 (relations 
between the Assembly and the Government), the Govern- 
ment of the Republic is responsible for the ‘organization 
and principles of education’. The actual task of adminis- 
tration devolves upon the Ministry of National Education 
established at Libreville. 

Primary and secondary level education is provided by 
both public and private authorities; the private schools 
are usually run by either Catholic or Protestant religious 
associations. The primary schools provide a six-year 
course. Pupils who have completed this course may 
continue their studies in (a) a complete secondary school 
(lycée or collóge) which offers seven years of education 
leading to the baccalauréat; (b) a cours complémentaire 
providing a short modern course leading to the brevet 
d'études du premier cycle; (c) a junior teacher training 
school (collàge normal or cours normal) at lower secondary 
level which provides four years of general education and 
a year of professional training; (d) a technical secondary 
school (collóge technique) which offers courses leading to 
the certificat d'aptitude professionnelle in various trades, 
or (e) a specialized school of agriculture or forestry. 
Admission to all these schools is by competitive exami- 
nation. French is the medium of instruction. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The only institutions providing some studies at higher 
level in the Republic of Gabon are the Centre de Prépa- 
ration à la Capacité en Droit and the newly created 
École Gabonaise d'Administration; the former was estab- 
lished in 1960 and forms part of the Foundation for 
Higher Education in Central Africa.' It offers a two-year 
course and in 1962 had forty-seven first-year students 
and five second-year students. 

In most branches of learning, students who wish to 
pursue their studies at higher level must go overseas— 
usually to institutions of higher education in the Congo 
(Brazzaville), in other African countries or in France. 
In 1963 there were 126 scholarship students from Gabon 
studying at institutions of higher education abroad. In 
addition, an unknown number of students not in receipt 
of scholarships were enrolled at institutions of higher 
education in other countries. 


1. See chapter on Congo (Brazzaville). 
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TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Under the terms of the co-operation agreement concerning 
higher education concluded between the Republic of 
Gabon, the Central African Republic, the French Republic, 
the Republic of Congo (Brazzaville), and the Republic 
of Chad, students from Gabon may pursue their studies 
at the Centre of Higher Education, Brazzaville or in other 
institutions forming part of the Foundation for Higher 
Education in Central Africa. A polytechnical institute, 
which will form part of this foundation, will open in 
Libreville in the near future. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Gabon. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale, offi- 
cial reports. France. INSEE. Annuaire Statistique de la 
France, 1962. 


Reference data 


Population (1961 census): 448,000. 

Area: 103,089 square miles; 267,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 4 per square mile; 2 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.A. francs = 0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 


Academic year begins: October. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in million C.F.A. francs) 


Expenditure by purpose Amount 
otal vexpenditure® Ш NEST cues, 819 
Administration and salaries to teachers . . . . . . 446 
Grüuntsu o а ate РАУ Ci, 270 
Scholarships and assistance to students . . . . . . 103 


1. Budget of the Ministry of Education. 


2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


GABON 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Number — ——— = ai Ae 
typo of ‘Type of institution Academie | ji. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education = tutions |— — - ——— — 
"Total Female "Total Total Female Total 
Primary 
Primary schools, public . . . . . | 1961/62 227 110 30417 11215 
Primary schools, private . . . . . 1961/62 284 137 33380 14553 
Кош! арен". 5 1961/62 511 247 63 857 25168 
M. NU Is 1960/61 450 D 57054 21809 
^ see 1959/60 377 abe 49816 18076 
» D d wg erste my 1958/59 T ec 42 288 T 
» . Ё 1957/58 312 29 39733 13391 
Secondary 
General Secondary school, public, 1961/62 1 14 "a 541 122 
Complementary courses, public . 1961/62 9 22 980 182 
Secondary school, private К 1061/62 1 = 304 — 
Сошршеш у courses, private. , 1961/62 10 17 694 285 
аА Мумкш Ек. 1961/62 21 53 2519 589 
^ 1960/61 17 i 2 196 525 
£3 s B 1959/60 п 2 535 214 
B n a 1958/59 D 21 489 eae 
РЫ s . 1957/58 7 1025 167 
Vocational Technical schools, public and private 1961/62 2 39 5 343 14 F 
Pre-vocational schools, public and 
private 4 4 «4 s.s 1961/62 21 — A 267 өрү 
We Tem SHORTS 1961/62 29 5 610 74 f 
Puce 4 1960/61 2 200 31 yt 
SM . 1959/60 1 A 167 ve wae 
Hus pus 1958/59 ВРУ 124 Ar 
moo 1957/58 2 121 s 131 = Sele 
Teacher 
training Teacher training school, public 1961/62 1 7 3 195 6 — 
Teacher training sections, public 1961/62 2 2 1 4 — 
"Teacher training schools, private 1961/62 3 17 4 266 25 — 
‘Teacher training sections, private —. . 1961/62 4 6 1 144 17 -— 
Торре ENTE 1961/62 10 32 9 656 52 — 
ERRAN 1960/61 4 "n m 438 24 — 
nM уте 1959/60 3 . J 451 4 "2 
A 1958/59 zd d. Uo und oid 2 
Е nu 1957/58 ew я — 
Higher Law school 1961/62 1 1 5 vas 
Паза edle ш 


СЕЕ ОЕ ee Ee Ee eo 


1. Teaching staff of public schools only. 
2. Not including private complementary courses, 
3. Including teacher training. 


4. Not including pre-vocational schools. 
5. Not including teacher training sections, 
6. Included in secondary general education. 
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FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


AND WEST BERLIN 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The legislative and administrative powers for the provision 
of education in the Federal Republic of Germany lie 
with the eleven Länder, the individual States of the 
Federation. The Grundgesetz (Basic Law) covers only 
some of the general principles of education such as the 
supervision by the State of public and private schools; 
the right to establish private schools and the conditions 
governing their recognition; the voluntary character of 
scripture lessons in the schools (Article 7); and the freedom 
of teaching and research (Article 5, paragraph 3). All 
other aspects of education in so far as they require regu- 
lation by the State, are dealt with by the constitutions 
or the legislation of the Lünder. 

The Ministers of Education (Senators in the City States) 
are, in their capacity of members of the Lünder govern- 
ments, politically responsible to their parliaments for 
public affairs in the field of education. Supra-regional 
matters which concern more than one or all the Lünder 
come before the Permanent Conference of the Ministers 
of Education and of Cultural Affairs of the Lünder in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. In most cases prelimi- 
nary consultations take place in expert committees; 
decisions of the Permanent Conference must be taken 
by a unanimous vote and the individual Ministers of 
Education are obliged to request the implementation of 
such decisions by their Land governments and parliaments. 
The Permanent Conference is not a central office which, 
because of its federal character, cannot be established 
within the Federal Republic, but an institution for the 
co-ordination of educational and cultural policy amongst 
the Lünder. 

The Federal Government is responsible for cultural 

olicy abroad and for cultural affairs which bear on the 
whole of the Federal Republic; it may by means of legis- 
lation or through the provision of federal funds also 
assist in the promotion of science and higher learning. 
In December 1962, a Federal Ministry for Research was 
established with the purpose of co-ordinating the activities 
of the Federal Government in the field of the promotion 
of research. Various forms of close co-operation have 
developed between those Federal ministries which deal 
with cultural matters, and the educational and cultural 
authorities of the Lünder in accordance with Article 74 
of the Basic Law. 

Education is compulsory for children between the ages 
of 7 and 16, eight or nine years of which must be spent 
at a full-time school of general education. 

The educational system begins with the Volksschule, 
an eight- or nine-year primary school from which pupils 
may transfer after completing the elementary four-year 
course (six years in the three City States) to the Mittelschule 
or to the Gymnasium which prepares them for the Abitur 
examination giving access to higher education; alter- 
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natively pupils may delay their transfer from the Volks- 
schule for a further two years. 
The structure of the school system is shown on page 505. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The groups of educational institutions in the Federal 
Republic of Germany which come under the heading 
of higher education include the institutions of university 
status, the theological and theological-philosophical semi- 
naries, and. the teacher training colleges. Music academies 
and colleges or academies of fine arts and physical education 
do not, in general, demand the secondary school leaving 
certificate as an entrance requirement and will not be 
dealt with in this chapter. 

The institutions of university status have common 
characteristics which include the close relationship of 
free research and teaching, independent academic govern- 
ment based on a Rektoratsverfassung (rectoral constitution); 
the right to elect their own teaching staff, and the right 
to confer doctoral degrees and the Habilitation (the pre- 
requisite for higher staff appointments). The first two 
criteria are particularly significant for institutions of higher 
education. The legal recognition as an institution of higher 
education takes place through Lünder government legis- 
lation. The following institutions fall under this category: 
(a) the eighteen universities of West Berlin (Free Univer- 
sity), Bonn, Cologne, Erlangen-Nuremberg, Frankfurt, 
Freiburg, Giessen, Góttingen, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Kiel, 
Mainz, Marburg, Munich, Münster, Saarbrücken, Tübingen 
and Würzburg; (b) the eight technical universities of 
Aachen, West Berlin, Brunswick, Darmstadt, Hanover, 
Karlsruhe, Munich and Stuttgart; and (с) five other 
institutions of university status with a limited subject 
range which include the Mining Academy at Clausthal, 
the Medical Academy at Diisseldorf, the College of Veteri- 
nary Science at Hanover, the College of Agriculture at 
Hohenheim, and the College of Economics at Mannheim. 

In addition to the university faculties of theology, there 
are five seminaries for protestant theology and twelve 
for Catholic philosophy and theology. 

The teacher training colleges train primary school 
teachers in a three-year course. These institutions are 
independent in most Länder but in Bavaria they are 
administratively affiliated to the three universities although 
retaining independent status; in Hesse they are attached 
to the universities of Frankfurt and Giessen as higher 
schools of education (Hochschulen für Erziehung) while 
in Hamburg teacher training facilities are provided at 
the arts faculty of the university. 

The majority of the teacher training colleges enjoy 
independent academic government with a rectoral consti- 
tution but are not entitled to confer academic degrees. 

The universities, as the oldest group of German 
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institutions of higher education, have their origin in the 
European intellectual movement of the late Middle Ages 
when free corporations of masters and scholars established 
themselves in Europe for the purpose of conducting a 
studium generale. As a result of this the first German 
“higher schools’ (hohe schulen) were established in Heidel- 
berg (1385), Cologne (1388), Erfurt (1392) and Leipzig 
(1409). Their number continued to increase and by the 
seventeenth century, as a result of the influence of 
scholars such as Thomasius and Christian Wolff, and the 
increasing importance of mathematics and natural science, 
changes began to appear and had their most important 
manifestation in the foundation of Góttingen University 
in 1737. The mere passing-on of traditional knowledge was 
replaced by the search for truth and new knowledge. 
This new orientation, and the decline of Prussia as a 
result of its defeat by Napoleon in 1806, led to a new 
concept of the modern university which is inseparably 
connected with the name of Wilhelm von Humboldt. 
The foundation of universities in Berlin (1809), Breslau 
(1811) and Bonn (1817) were manifestations of this 
development. A fruitful relationship between free research 
and teaching, the universities’ right to independent 
academic government and to the election of their own 
teaching staff, and the high ethics of students and professors 
who were committed to the search for truth, were the 
ideals of those days. German universities have always 
held on to these ideals which, with the exception of 
the years of Hitler's dictatorship, were respected and 
safeguarded by the State. The more recent universities 
of Frankfurt (1914), Cologne (refounded in 1919), 
Mainz (1946), the Free University of Berlin (1948), and 
Saarbriicken (1949) also follow these principles. 

The increasing importance of science and technology 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the 
growing demand for people qualified in these fields who 
could not be trained at the traditional universities led 
to the creation of specialized technical or polytechnical 
schools. These schools later attained the status of insti- 
tutions of higher education by including general theoretical 
subjects from the natural sciences and the humanities 
in their curriculum, and by extending their teaching and 
research programmes. As technical universities they 
attained equal status with the universities. 

The development of institutions of university status 
with a limited subject range in teaching and research 
was also a result of the demand for trained specialists 
in fields not covered at the universities. Some of these 
institutions enjoyed a relatively short period of independent 
existence before becoming affiliated to the universities. 
The School of Economics and Social Sciences at Nuremberg 
(founded in 1919), for example, became in 1961 one of 
the six faculties of the University of Erlangen-Nuremberg, 
and the School of Social Sciences at Wilhelmshaven 
(founded in 1949) became part of the University of Gót- 
tingen in 1962. Today, the independent institutions include 
the Mining Academy at Clausthal (established in 1779, 
it acquired its rectoral constitution and the right to confer 
degrees in 1919), the Medical Academy at Diisseldorf 
(founded in 1907), the College of Veterinary Sciences 
at Hannover (established in 1778, it acquired university 
status in 1887) the College of Agriculture at Hohenheim 
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near Stuttgart (started in 1818, granted rectoral consti- 
tution in 1922), and the College of Economics at Mannheim 
(successor to a commercial vocational extension school 
founded in 1907). 

"The rapidly increasing number of students at institutions 
of higher education is shown by the following figures: 
in 1800 there were approximately 5,500 students in the 
German Reich (2.5 per 10,000 of the population); in 1850 
there were approximately 12,500 students (3.6 per 10,000 
of the population); by 1900 there were 46,760 students (8 
per 10,000); in 1950 the Federal Republic had 112,135 stu- 
dents (22 per 10,000 inhabitants) and at the beginning of 
the 1961/62 academic year there were 237,547 German 
and foreign students registered at the institutions 
of higher education alone. With a population of 
55.58 million (1960) this is approximately equal to a ratio 
of 40 students per 10,000 of the population. 

The origins of the theological and the philosophical- 
theological seminaries differ from those of the universities ; 
some of them are successors to faculties of earlier founda- 
tions or institutions which were revived after a period of 
interruption. This applies in particular to the Catholic 
institutions; for example, the Philosophical-Theological 
Seminary at Dillingen which was founded in 1551 as a 
university, was dissolved in 1804, and re-established as 
a seminary in 1923. More recent foundations are the 
Protestant institutions, the majority of which were estab- 
lished during the twentieth century, some of which 
originated from the Protestant Church’s struggle against 
the national-socialist dictatorship. 

The teacher training colleges have a relatively brief 
history. Until the end of the First World War, teacher 
training took place at the secondary school level in 
‘seminaries’. The introduction of an academic training 
system for primary school teachers at the post-secondary 
level was decided on by the 1919 Weimar National 
Assembly in Article 143, paragraph 2 of the Constitution. 
Whilst some of the Länder of that time (Hamburg, Saxonia 
and Thuringia) integrated the training of teachers into the 
universities or technical universities, Prussia created inde- 
pendent teacher training colleges with a two-year course, 
After a decline in the quality of teacher ga | during 
the Hitler régime which was marked by the establishment 
in 1941 of so-called teachers’ education centres at the 
secondary school level, most Lünder resumed the develop- 
ment of the 1920s after the war. Most of these colleges are 
independent institutions of higher education which function 
in close academic relationship with the universities of 
the Land. A different system exists in Hamburg where 
the old concept of making its university responsible for 
the training of primary school teachers exists. In 1959 
Bavaria, and in 1961 Hesse affiliated their teacher training 
institutions to their universities. The courses of study 
for which an Abitur is usually the prerequisite, last three 
years. 


Legislation 


From the historical point of view the German institutions 
of higher education have developed both as State insti- 
tutions and independent corporations. The present Consti- 
tution of the University of Bonn, for example, states 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


that the university is ‘an institution of the Land and at 
the same time a corporate body in the sense of public 
law’. This applies to almost all other higher education 
institutions. The universities of Berlin and Saarbriicken 
which place more emphasis on their status as public 
corporations are in actual fact collateral establishments 
of the State. The financing of institutions of higher 
education, of the cost of new buildings and of recurrent 
expenditure is the responsibility of the State and is thus 
equally controlled by the Lünder governments and parlia- 
ments, The legal status of full-time university teachers 
and assistants who, as civil servants, fall under the 
State's jurisdiction is similarly governed. The Länder 
have general responsibility for institutions of higher edu- 
cation and must meet their needs both in material and 
personnel. The State's powers in university policy and 
legislation are however limited because the higher education 
institutions operate as corporate bodies with an academic 
government independent of the State 4n so far as their 
internal structure, their teaching methods, their curricula 
and research activities are concerned. This academic 
freedom is limited only by those general principles of law 


which are binding for every citizen and all State insti- 
tutions. It is in this spirit that the Federal Constitution 
states in Article 5, paragraph 3 of the Basic Law of 
28 May 1949 that ‘the arts and sciences, research and 
teaching are free. The freedom of teaching does not 
remove the obligation of being loyal to the Constitution’, 
Similar provisions are included in the constitutions and 
relevant decrees or acts of all individual Lünder. The 
Constitution of Baden-Wiirttemberg for example states 
in Article 20 that ‘Higher education institutions are free 
in their teaching and research. Regardless of the State’s 
supervision they are, within the framework of the law 
and their statutes which must be recognized by the 
State, entitled to a system of self-government which cor- 
responds to their specific character. Through their right 
to nominate candidates the institutions co-operate in the 
case of additions to their teaching staff." 

Proper university acts have been passed by the Lünder's 
legislative authorities for only four of the eighteen univer- 
sities (Hamburg 1919, Giessen 1950 and 1957, Saarbriicken 
1957 and Mainz 1961), and for the Berlin Technical 
University in 1956. The legal basis for all other institutions 
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GLOSSARY! 


Aufbaugymnasium, 7 jührig: seven-year 
(or six-year) general secondary school 
(short form of Gymnasium) admitting 
pupils after six (or seven) primary 
years and leading to the Abitur 
examination, 

Berufsaufbauschule: vocational extension 
course providing general and technical 
course on a part-time basis giving 
access to higher studies. 

Berufsfachschule: full-time vocational 
school, 

Berufsschule: part-time vocational school 
(compulsory for, children under 18 not 
attending other formal schooling) 
offering from six to twelve hours of 
study per week, 

Fachschule: advanced vocational or 
technical school leading to a profes- 
sional certificate. 

Fakultät f. Allgemeine Wissenschaften: 
faculty of general science. 

Fakultät f. Bauwesen: faculty of civil 
engineering. 

Fakultät f. Elektrotechnik: faculty of 
electrical engineering. 

Fakultät f. Maschinenbau: faculty of 
mechanical engineering. 

Gymnasium, 9 jährig (Langform): nine- 
year full general secondary school of 
three main types leading to the Abitur 


1. The educational system is in the process of being revised and it is 
expected that the following changes will begin to be implemented as 
of 1965. The term Volksschule will be dropped. The four years of 
elementary education to be provided at the Grundschule will be 
followed by secondary general education at three types of school: the 


examination: altsprachliches Gymnas- 
ium (classical languages with emphasis 
on Latin and Greek); neusprachlicher 
Typ (modern languages with emphasis 
on English, French, Latin and some- 
times Russian or other languages); and 
mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlicher 

Typ (mathematics-science with em- 
phasis on mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and two modern languages). 

Ingenieurschule: school of engineering 
with a three-year course (two-and-a- 
half years for geodesy). 

Landwirtsch. Fakultät: faculty of agri- 
culture, 

Mathematisch-Naturwissensch. Fakultät: 
faculty of mathematics and science. 
Medizinische Fakultät: faculty of 

medicine. 

Mittelschule: lower general secondary 
school with four- or six-year courses. 

Philosophische Fakultät: faculty of philo- 
sophy (arts and humanities). 

Rechtswissensch. Fakultät: faculty of law. 

Theologische Fakultát: faculty of theology. 

Theologische Hochschule: theological 
seminary. 

Volksschule: eight- or nine-year primary 
school with a lower and upper level; 
lower elementary level of four years 
(six years in Berlin, Bremen and 
Hamburg) and upper level of four or five 


Hauptschule, replacing the upper level of the Volksschule, will cover school. 
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years (three years in Berlin, Bremen 
and Hamburg). 

Wirtschafts-und Sozialwissensch. Fakultät: 
faculty of economies and social sciences. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Teacher training colleges 

Theological seminaries 

Universities 

Technical universities 

] Duration variable 

Practical work outside the institution 

© Abitur (secondary school leaving 
certificate, also called Reifeprüfung, 
giving access to higher education 
— Hochschulreife) 

Ф Staats-Diplom-Doktorexamen (State 

examination, diploma, doctorate) 

Erste Lehrerpriifung (first primary 

teacher’s examination) 

Berufsschulzeugnis (vocational school 

certificate giving access to Fach- 

schulen) 

© Berufsaufbauschulzeugnis (vocational 

school certificate giving access to 

higher studies) 

@ ^ Ingenieursprüfung (engineering certi- 

ficate) 


from the fifth to the ninth, or tenth year of schooling; the Realschule, 
which will replace the Mittelschule, will cover from the fifth to the 
tenth year of schooling. and the Gymnasium will cover from the fifth 
to the thirteenth year of schooling. It is also planned to provide 
better opportunities for transfer between the three types of secondary 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


of higher education is provided by their constitutions 
or statutes. 

The statutes of the individual institutions do not have, 
on the whole, the character of acts passed by parliaments; 
they are either drawn up by the institution and approved 
by the Minister of Education in his capacity as supervisory 
authority (as, for example, in Bavaria and North Rhine- 
Westphalia), or are released as directives by the State 
in consultation with the institution (as, for example, in 
Lower Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein and Hesse). These 
statutes always contain extensive references to fundamental 
matters like the dual character of the institutions— 
establishments of the State and at the same time 
independent bodies (partly corporate institutions, and in 
other cases institutions of public law), to their division 
into faculties, the composition of and the method of 
election of the teaching staff, their right to confer degrees 
and the Habilitation, the academic authorities, the relation- 
ship to the State’s administration and a definition of 
students’ rights. 

Contrary to the legal provisions applying to the univer- 
sities, legislation concerning university staff is fixed for 
the whole of the Federal Republic. 

The Reichsgesetz on the special privileges of teachers 
with civil service status at higher educational institutions 
of 9 April 1938 is on the whole still binding. With a few 
changes this Act was adopted in Hesse in 1950 as the 
Hesse University Teachers’ Act. Bavaria replaced it in 
1948 with its own legislation and, in 1962, passed a new 
Act on the legal status of teachers and assistants at 
institutions of higher education and academies of art. 
Unlike the original Reichsgesetz, the Bavarian Act also 
covers university teachers who are not civil servants 
for life (honorary professors, assistant professors, lecturers, 
assistant demonstrators), as well as the Dozenten at 
the primary teacher training institutions of the three 
universities in the Land, and the staff of art academies. 
A new university teachers’ act was passed in Berlin in 
January 1963 and a similar act is in preparation in Baden- 
Wiirttemberg. 

The regulations of the Bundesbeamtenrechtsrahmengesetz 
of 1 July 1956, revised on 1 October 1961 (paragraphs 
105-14) refer specifically to the rights and duties of 
university teachers. 

The remuneration of teachers is governed by the general 
regulations of civil servants, or by special regulations for 
university teachers passed by the Lünder; there are no 
important differences between the acts of the various 
Lünder in this respect. 

Special Church agreements apply to the Protestant 
theological seminaries, to the Catholic philosophical-theo- 
logical seminaries and to the theological faculties at the 
State universities. These are concluded with the Vatican 
and with the Protestant Churches. These agreements 
normally contain provisions which grant considerable 
autonomy to the Churches in matters relating to the 
selection and appointment of teaching staff, and guarantees 
to safeguard the future of these institutions. 

The status of teacher training colleges is defined to a 
finer degree than that of other institutions; apart from 
the relevant articles in a number of Lünder constitutions, 
special new acts have been passed in Baden- Württemberg 
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(Acts of 21 July and 13 November 1958), Bavaria (Act 
of 14 June 1958), Berlin (Act of 16 October 1958), Hamburg 
(Act of 27 September 1947), and Hesse (Act of 13 Novem- 
ber 1958). In cases where these acts do not contain all 
the required provisions, special statutes or provisional 
regulations have been prepared which regulate such matters 
as the institutions’ right to independent academic govern- 
ment especially in so far as the appointment of the rector 
or director and the lecturers, the status of the students and 
the freedom of teaching and educational research are 
concerned. 

Teacher training colleges have either a Catholie or 
Protestant, or a bi-denominational character. 


Policy and administration 


The responsibility for policy and administration in the 
field of higher education lies with the Lünder of the 
Federal Republic. The higher education institutions are 
controlled by the Ministries of Education and by the 
Senators for Education in the three City States. Their 
affairs are handled by the university departments of the 
ministries. The extent of co-operation between State and 
institution over matters of general administration varies 
as a result of historic developments. In some cases, 
particularly in areas formerly belonging to Prussia, the 
State exercises its control through a civil servant (curator) 
whom it appoints. This curator is mainly responsible for 
the financial administration of the institution, including 
the control of the budget and the supervision of admini- 
strative staff; in other cases the representatives of the 
university, of the Government and, in some instances, 
of the cities concerned (the universities of Frankfurt and 
Cologne) set up a joint administrative board which 
nominates a curator who is responsible to the board. In 
Bavaria there are administrative committees which consist 
solely of members of the teaching staff; the rector is 
assisted for general administration by a syndic whom 
the Minister of Education appoints on the recommendation 
of the rector and senate of the university; the syndic is 
responsible to the rector. In the majority of cases, the 
rector and the senate are fully responsible for general 
administration and are assisted by an administrative 
director who is answerable to them. 

Whatever the individual arrangements may be, the 
State, as the main source of funds and as the legal control- 
ling authority; exercises some influence on the admini- 
stration of institutions of higher education. On the 
other hand it can only do this in co-operation with the 
academic authorities. Each university budget is established 
as a result of negotiations between the university ап 
the State in the light of the possibilities of the budget 
of the Land. 

Co-operation between the universities and the State 
is also found in the procedure for the appointment 0 
professors. The State appoints titular professors on the 
recommendation of the university, which submits a list 
of three candidates to the Minister of Education. Members 
of the teaching staff have a dual status: they are civil 
servants of the Land and subject to civil service regula- 
tions, and at the same time members of an autonomous 
córporation. 


The State’s supervision of higher education is a legal 
one which ensures that the State's administrative direc- 
tives, especially those concerning the budget and the 
civil service dis peres are followed, Teaching and research 
do not fall under this supervision, 

In the field of higher education, as in all educational 
matters, there is close co-operation between the cultural 
authorities of the Lünder. Matters of supra-regional char- 
acter are co-ordinated and resolved at the Permanent 
Conference of Ministers of Education and Cultural Affairs, 
The preparatory work for the Conference of Ministers 
is conducted by the Committee for Higher Education 
which is composed of senior officials from the university 
departments of the ministries. 

The West German Vice-Chancellors’ Conference (West- 
deutsche Rektorenkonferenz) as the representative body of 
independent academic institutions is the ‘discussion 
partner’ of the Conference of Ministers at the Federal 
level. Its highest authority is the Plenary Assembly of 
rectors and pro-rectors of all higher education institutions, 
which elects its president annually. The Vice-Chancellors’ 
Conference conducts its work through a number of com- 
mittees and panels, such as those for university legislation, 
for international university affairs, for halls of residence, 
for school education, etc. The degree of co-operation be- 
tween the Conference of Ministers and the Vice-Chancel lors’ 
Conference is evident over matters of mutual concern, such 
as examinations, university entrance requirements, etc. 

Realizing that a joint initiative on the part of the 
Federal, Länder and university authorities was necessary 
in order to ensure the proper development of higher 
education, an administrative agreement was concluded 
between the Federation and the Länder on 5 September1957 
establishing an Advisory Council on Science and the 
Humanities (Wissenschaftarat). The agreement which was 
prolonged in 1960 for a further three years assigns the 
following responsibilities to the Advisory Council: (a) to 
prepare, on the basis of plans which the Federal and 
Lünder Governments draw up within their terms of 
reference, an over-all plan for the promotion of the sciences 
and the humanities, and in so doing to co-ordinate the 
plans of the Federal and Lünder Governments by determin- 
ing priorities; (b) to submit an annual priority перами 
(c) to draw up recommendations on the expenditure of 
funds in the Federal and Lünder budgets which have 
been earmarked for the promotion of the sciences and 
the humanities. 

The Advisory Council has thirty-nine members, including 
ten ministers (senators) of education, one finance minister 
of the Lünder and six permanent under-secretaries of 
the Federal Government. Six other persons from public 
life are nominated jointly by the Federal and Länder 
Governments, and sixteen leading scientists are appointed 
by the Federal President on the joint recommendation 
of the German Research Council (Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft), the Max Planck Society for the Promotion 
of Scientific Research (Max-Planck-Gesellschaft zur Fórde- 
rung der Wissenschaften), and the West German Vice- 
Chancellors’ Conference. The members work in two com- 
mittees, a scientific committee and an administrative 
committee. These committees set up working groups to 
which further experts may be invited. Recommendations 
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which are drafted by the committees are discussed and 
adopted, modified or rejected by the plenary sessions of 
the Advisory Council. 

In November 1960 the Advisory Council submitted 
the first part of its recommendations which dealt with 
the extension of institutions of higher education. The 
recommendations were based on a survey of the actual 
situation and on the status of teaching and research of 
individual subjects. It was drawn up in consultation with 
the institutions concerned and contained recommendations 
for the extension of premises and increases in staff. In 
1961 and 1962 the Lünder and the Federal Governments 
allotted considerable funds for the implementation of these 
recommendations. 

The system of government of institutions of higher 
education is laid down in their statutes. The most important 
authorities are the rector, the senates, the faculties and 
the plenary assembly. 

The rector is elected by secret ballot for a period of 
one year (at some technical universities for two years) 
from among the titular professors of the institution, and 
is confirmed in his office by the Minister of Education. 
He represents the university, is in charge of academic 
affairs, and, as far as these form part ol his duties, of 
administrative matters; he is rudi also the principal 
of non-academie personnel. In his dotis he is assisted 
by the pro-rector who also deputizes for him. 

The senate consists of the rector, the pro-rector, the 
deans of the various faculties and elected faculty represen- 
tatives, representatives of other teaching staff and in 
most cases also of the students, The student representatives 
usually have no vote and are normall only consulted 
on those matters affecting the student buy, The senate 
meets under the chairmanship of the rector and conducts 
the affairs of the institution jointly with him, and partly 
with the leading administrative officers (curator, chancellor). 
The senate decides on academic matters and is responsible 
for maintaining relations with other institutions; it has 
the right to be consulted, in addition to the faculties, 
on appointments and selections. The senate also plays an 
important role in the preparation of the budget, it drafts 
the statutes and constitutions of the institution, and 
sets up standing committees for preparatory work in 
certain fields, e.g., building activities, student hostels, etc. 

In addition to this senate, referred to as the ‘small 
senate', many institutions also have a ‘large senate’, which 
consists of all titular professors and often of the represen- 
tatives of the extraordinary professors and other members 
of the teaching staff. At some institutions the rector is 
elected by a special assembly or council which consists 
of a body similar to the ‘large senate’. In Bavaria and at 
the University of Tübingen the *large senate" is the higher 
authority of the two senates. 

Most. institutions of higher education are divided into 
faculties. All teachers, scientific assistants and students 
of the various sections represented in a faculty are members 
of it. The faculty is headed by a dean who is elected by 
secret ballot for a period of one year by the titular pro- 
fessors and by some representatives of the other teaching 
staff, The dean is assisted in his office by the pro-dean 
and as primus inter pares he conducts the affairs of the 
faculty. The actual responsibility for the curriculum and 
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for planning teaching activities lies with the faculty, i.e., 
with the titular professors and the elected representatives 
of the non-professorial teaching staff. This body is also 
responsible for making recommendations concerning the 
appointment of new professors, for drawing up regulations 
on fees and examinations (diploma, doctorate and Habili- 
tation regulations), and for conducting all academic exami- 
nations. The full faculty assembly of which all teachers 
are members discusses important problems of the faculty 
but functions in an advisory capacity only. 

The plenary assembly which exists at some universities, 
consists of all academic staff. It discusses problems of 
mutual interest and may give expert opinion, but is not 
empowered to pass binding resolutions. At those insti- 
tutions of higher education which, because of the limited 
scope of their teaching and research, are not divided into 
faculties, these activities are undertaken by the council 
of titular professors, The same applies to a number of 
the theological and philosophical-theological seminaries. 

The administration of academic affairs at the teacher 
training colleges is not at all uniform. Teacher training 
colleges come under the direct supervision of the Ministry 
of Education, and are headed by a rector or director. 
In some Lünder the rector or director is appointed by the 
Minister of Education on the recommendation of the 
full-time teachers; in other cases the staff submits a list 
of three names from which the Minister selects one. The 
Ministry and the college usually hold consultations on 
these appointments. The rector or director holds office 
for two or three years. In Baden-Wiirttemberg and Berlin 
he is assisted by a senate similar to that of a university, 
in Bavaria by a board elected by a consultative committee, 
and in Hesse by a council. 

In North Rhine-Westphalia, Lower Saxony and the 
Rhineland-Palatinate the staff of all teacher training 
colleges and university arts faculties are represented on 
a teacher training college senate or a Land senate where 
problems of importance to teacher training are discussed 
but their decisions are not binding. 


Finance 


In contrast with many foreign institutions the German 
institutions of higher education have no private funds 
of any importance; they are public institutions maintained 
by the Länder. 

Those items of the Land budget affecting cultural 
institutions are always drawn up one year in advance 
by the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Finance 
and the institutions of higher education are consulted 
during the discussions. The draft budget is then submitted 
by the Land's government to parliament for approval. 

In 1962 the total expenditure of the Länder for the 
thirty-one institutions of higher education amounted to 
DM.1,631 milliard. Funds for higher education for teaching 
and research outside these institutions amounted to 
DM.357,077,360 during the same year. 

The income of higher educational institutions plays an 
unimportant role and the difference between income and 
expenditure represents the value of the subsidy of the 
Lünder. Fees only cover an average of 5 per cent of 
expenditure and many students are exempted from paying 
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fees, including those who receive scholarships, except in 
Hesse, where all students who are natives of that Land 
are exempted. 

Other subsidies paid to institutions of higher education 
include those funds which they receive from the budget 
of the Federal Ministry of the Interior for building activities 
as a result of the Advisory Council's recommendations, 
At least 50 per cent of the funds required for these building 
extensions are provided by the Länder; in 1962 the Länder 
provided DM.280 million whilst the Federal contribution 
amounted to DM.200 million. 

In addition, scholars and scientists who are engaged 
in research work for which there are insufficient funds 
may receive subsidies from the German Research Council, 
Every scholar who holds a doctoral degree is entitled to 
submit an application for funds to the council. The appli- 
cations are examined by an expert and the scholar receiv- 
ing the subsidy is personally responsible for its use and 
must submit a statement of account to the council. These 
subsidies may be granted for the purchase of additional 
experimental equipment, or for the employment of addi- 
tional scientific research staff. The subsidies can also be 
used to cover the cost of publishing the results of research. 
Apart from the granting of these individual subsidies, the 
Research Council sponsors special activities of its own. 
It takes part, for example, in financing the cost of computer 
centres at higher education institutions. In 1962 the 
Research Council's budget amounted to over DM.90 million, 
some 70 per cent being provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, 19 per cent from the Länder and 11 per cent from 
the German Donors’ Association for the Promotion of 
Teaching and Research. 

The institutions of higher education also receive funds 
from private sources, especially from industry. These are 
either distributed by the Donors' Association, or by 
societies of friends and sponsors of individual universities; 
in some cases payments are also made directly to individual 
institutes. In 1960 these donations amounted to DM.60 
million. Although this sum is relatively small it does, 
however, provide the staff of the various institutions with 
additional funds for conducting their work. 

The proportion of the gross national income which was 
spent in the Federal Republic on institutions of higher 
education including university clinics and research acti- 
vities rose from 0.5 per cent in 1955 to 0.7 per cent in 
1959, and to 0.8 per cent in 1962. Approximately 43 per 
cent of expenditure at the higher education institutions 
is earmarked for staff salaries (academic and non-academic 
personnel) whilst expenditure on investments (buildings 
and equipment) averages 27 per cent; the remainder is 
spent on the maintenance of buildings, purchases for 
libraries and other current expenses. 

The theological seminaries and the philosophical-theo- 
logical seminaries, with the exception of the four insti- 
tutions in Bavaria, are financed by their Churches. They 
do, however, receive considerable subsidies from the Länder 
budgets. 

Funds for teacher training colleges are provided and 
administered on lines similar to those of other higher 
institutions. The income from fees is much lower here, 
whilst staff costs absorb a large proportion of their budgets. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


German universities are divided into faculties comprising 
certain disciplines which are related either by subject 
or method. Theological faculties exist for both Protestant 
or Catholic denominations at all universities except the 
Free University of Berlin, Frankfurt, Giessen, Kiel and 
Saarbrücken. Faculties of arts and humanities which teach 
philosophy, languages and literature, history, ethnology, 
geography, education, psychology, the history of art and 
musicology (and in some cases also sociology, economics 
and business administration) exist at all universities. The 
University of Giessen has a faculty of natural sciences 
and philosophy. All universities have medical faculties 
and the Free University of Berlin and the universities 
of Giessen and Munich also have faculties of veterinary 
science. The faculty of law is sometimes combined with 
political science or economics. Mathematics and natural 
sciences are taught at all universities either at a faculty 
of natural sciences or at a faculty of mathematies and 
natural sciences. At Marburg and Kiel departments of 
mathematics and natural sciences are found in the faculties 
of art and humanities. Where economics and business 
administration are not combined with law they are taught 
at special faculties of economies and social sciences. 
Faculties of agriculture exist at the universities of Bonn, 
Góttingen and Kiel while Góttingen is the only university 
with a faculty of forestry. 

The technical universities are also divided into faculties. 
To enable them to provide education in the humanities 
as well as training in the special disciplines, all technical 
universities have a faculty which promotes studies in 
philosophy, political science and to some extent in lan- 
guages, literature and the arts. These faculties differ in 
their scope from one university to another and some of 
them also teach the basic sciences of technology. At the 
technical universities of Aachen and Munich this faculty 
is called the faculty of general sciences. At Brunswick 
it is known as the faculty of natural sciences and techno- 
logy, and at the technical universities of Hanover, 
Karlsruhe and Stuttgart as the faculty of natural sciences 
and humanities. The Technical University of Berlin has 
a faculty of humanistic studies. All technical universities 
have faculties of civil and mechanical oe and in 
some cases also a faculty of electrical Sogni "aculties 
of mining engineering and metallurgy are found at Aachen 
and Berlin; faculties of agriculture or agricultural engineer- 
ing at Berlin, Hanover, Munich, of architecture at 
Berlin, of mathematics and physics at Darmstadt, and of 
building engineering at Munich. 

The faculties are divided into departments which are 
headed by elected professors. The Faculty of General 
Sciences at Aachen, for example, has departments of 
mathematics and physics, chemistry, and economics and 
arts; the Faculty of Mechanical Engineering in Berlin 
is divided into three departments of machine technology, 
shipbuilding and aeronautical engineering; the Faculty 
of Civil Engineering in Munich is divided into departments 
of building technology and surveying, and of architecture. 

Other institutions of university status with a limited 
scope of teaching and research work are not organized 
in faculties; only the Mining Academy at Clausthal has 
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faculties of natural sciences and humanities, and of mining 
engineering and metallurgy. 

Intensive scientific work is normally carried out by 
the institutes and seminars which are headed by one or 
more titular professors. ‘Through their libraries and scien- 
tific material and the joint efforts of the academic 
staff, assistants and students, they offer facilities and 
conditions which make intensive work on a given subject 
possible. The seminars and institutes have to an increasing 
degree left the classical shelter of the faculties and deve- 
loped their own activities. One of the problems raised 
in connexion with university reform is the question of 
how to overcome the tension caused by the different 
forces, some of which are pressing for a closer integration 
of university organization and the others working for 
independent recognition. 


Admission of students, The general prerequisite for admis- 
sion to institutions of higher education, to theological 
and philosophical seminaries and to teacher training 
colleges is the university ‘maturity’ (Hochschulreife). In 
most cases this is the leaving certificate of the Gymnasium 
which is obtained after thirteen years of schooling. Higher 
institutions do not hold special entrance examinations 
of their own and admit students on the strength of the 
*maturity' except for certain disciplines such as medicine, 
some natural sciences and technological fields, agriculture 
and pharmaceuties, where practical experience is required 
in addition to the secondary school leaving certificate: 
For some of the subjects at the technical universities 
this period of practical work is laid down as half a year; 
students of agriculture must have had one-and-a-half 
year’s practical experience, and students of medicine 
must have worked as medical orderlies or nurses for 
a minimum of three months; vocational school teacher 
trainees must have had between one and two years’ 
practical experience. In some cases it is possible to carry 
out the whole or part of this practical work period during 
the course of studies. 

New possibilities of entry into institutions of higher 
education have recently been developed. These enable 
persons already practising a profession and who have no 
secondary school education to take up a course of academic 
studies by attending institutions which grant the university 
‘maturity’. In all the Länder of the Federal Republic 
these institutions offer full-time courses of two-and-a-half 
or three years’ duration and are concluded with a secondary 
school leaving examination. Whilst these institutes offer 
educational grants to their students so as te enable them 
to concentrate exclusively on school work, students at 
secondary evening аа, of which there were forty- 
one in 1960, have to attend part-time courses and continue 
working up to the final year before the examination. 

A new indirect path to institutions of higher education, 
which is based on vocational education, is through the 
vocational extension schools. These offer supplementary 
professional and general education on a voluntary basis to 
pupils at vocational schools and to young persons already 
in employment. The final examinations of these schools 
cover the entrance requirements for schools of engineering 
and advanced vocational schools. Graduates from an 
Ingenieurschule may be admitted to a technical university 
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for a course of studies in their special subject, but only 
if they pass their final examinations at the school with 
good marks and the examination board has certified 
their ‘maturity’ for university studies. In addition, en- 
trance to a university may sometimes be secured by passing 
a special additional examination. 


Range of studies. The duration of a course of studies leading 
to the final academic or State examination varies according 
to the subject chosen. The right of students to determine 
their own programme of studies has led to a situation 
in which the majority of students study for longer than 
the prescribed minimum length of a course. 

A rigid scheme of study is also contrary to one of the 
basic concepts of German higher education, that of the 
freedom of moyement between universities. It is not only 
customary but also desirable for a student to study at more 
than one institution; a student may change his university 
according to his own inclinations and needs. Only the 
last two semesters should be spent at the institution at 
which the final examinations will be taken. 

The minimum prescribed length of courses as well as 
the average actual length (shown in parentheses) are as 
follows: courses at faculties of arts, 8 semesters (10-11); 
theology, 8-10 semesters (10); law, 6-7 semesters (8); 
medicine, 11 semesters (11); veterinary science, 9 semesters 
(10); dentistry, 10 semesters (10); courses at faculties 
of natural sciences, 8-10 semesters (10-14); economics, 
8 semesters (10); agriculture, 8 semesters (8); courses at 
technical universities, 8 semesters (10). 

Courses along the lines of postgraduate studies are 
not offered at German universities. The period spent as 
assistant serves for the acquisition of further academic 
qualifications and an assistantship often leads to sub- 
sequent Habilitation. 

The final academic examinations do not always entitle 
successful candidates to enter a profession immediately. 
Graduates in medicine must, for example, work as medical 
assistants for two years after the State examinations 
before being allowed to start private practice. Lawyers, 
after their first State examination, must undergo a period 
of preparatory service of three-and-a-half years before 
they can sit for their final Assessor examination. Teachers 
of secondary schools and, in some instances, also of inter- 
mediate and vocational schools are given two years’ 
practical training after their final academic examinations, 
and must then pass a second ‘pedagogic’ examination. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year in Germany 
usually begins on 1 October and is divided into a winter 
and a summer semester. Actual lectures and tutorials 
in the winter semester run from the beginning of November 
to the end of February; in the summer semester they start 
at the beginning of May and continue to the end of July. 
That period of the academic year which is free from 
lectures is meant to enable students and teachers to work 
and conduct independent research activities. Regardless 
of the fact that for certain subjects a number of lectures 
and tutorials must be entered in the students’ books in 
order to secure admission to examinations, the actual 
presence of students at lectures is not controlled. It is 
the general rule that the student should be free to choose 
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the lectures and seminars he wishes to attend, but he 
should at the same time attend certain essential lectures 
so as to acquire the necessary knowledge and methods of 
the basic subjects. The practice of demanding certificates 
of attendance at certain practical exercises before admission 
to intermediate and final examinations in many subjects 
has led to more regular attendance. 

Lectures are supplemented by seminars or exercises 
in which details of the subject under investigation or 
additional problems are dealt with. The 'pro-seminar 
introduces basic knowledge of the methods of scientific 
work and acquaints students with the essential pre- 
requisites ; after attendance at a number of ‘pro-seminars’, 
a student enters the ‘middle’ or ‘main seminar’, admission 
to which usually depends on a special examination. The 
‘senior seminar’ is reserved for specially qualified students, 
and in particular for candidates preparing for a doctorate 
examination, This also applies to the many group tutorials 
that are offered and during which students and teachers 
join in discussions. A tutorial system which is based on 
the British model has also been introduced on an experi- 
mental basis at some places. 

Exercises at the faculties of law, political sciences and 
economics supplement the lectures and aim at giving an 
opportunity for applying acquired knowledge to concrete 


' problems. Exercises and seminars are on the whole 


conducted by professors and readers, but assistants some- 
times lead them. 

In the natural sciences, the medical and technical 
disciplines and agriculture, students must solve a number 
of practical problems under the supervision of professors 
or assistants so as to acquire the manual and technical 
skills which are indispensable for these subjects. 

The textbooks used at institutions of higher education 
are not prescribed and teachers recommend the necessary 
standard works; beyond that, each student is expected 
to seek and study the essential literature on his subject. 
Seminars and practical work provide the students with 
numerous suggestions in this regard. 

German institutions do not organize annual exami- 
nations. The extensive liberties which students enjoy do 
not allow the prescription of a set amount of work which 
could be controlled at various stages. Preliminary exami- 
nations are, however, held in medicine, the natural and 
technical sciences, economics, psychology and theology. 
These examinations are taken after the fourth or fifth 
semester, and are intended to relieve the final examinations 
of some subjects and, at the same time, to eliminate 
unqualified students. A special preliminary examination 
is also held in education and philosophy for secondary 
school teacher trainees but the stage at which this must 
be taken is not rigidly prescribed. Candidates usually 
take it before or at the same time as the final examinations. 

During their courses of study students prepare written 
papers or test essays, a sufficient number of which must 
be submitted before admission to a ‘senior’ seminar or 
to the final examinations is authorized. 

The final examinations are divided into academic exami- 
nations which are conducted solely by representatives 
of the institution and along lines laid down by the faculty 
regulations (doctorate, diploma, and the Habilitation), and 
examinations held by the State. The latter must be taken 


in medicine, pharmacy and law, and by future secondary 
school teachers, State examinations are mainly conducted 
by academic teachers who have been appointed by the 
State but representatives of the State may also sit on the 
examination boards. Examinations for the clergy are held 
in aecordance with regulations based on statutes laid 
down by the Churches. 

In some disciplines such as medicine candidates are not 
admitted to the doctorate examination unless they have 
passed the State examination. The same applies to the 
diploma examinations in a number of technological subjects 
and in the natural sciences. In other subjects this condition 
is not stressed in regulations for the doctorate examination, 
but many professors expect this of candidates whom they 
accept for a doctorate, 

The presentation of a thesis and the passing of an oral 
examination (rigorosum) in a prescribed number of subjects 
are required for every doctorate examination. For State 
examinations—except in medicine—candidates must pre- 
pare a number of test papers written under supervision, 
and pass an oral examination; they must also produce 
a written essay which, unlike the doctorate dissertation, 
must be finished within a set time. 

'The regulations governing diploma examinations differ 
for the various subjects. In the natural sciences and techno- 
logy the examinations usually consist of a dissertation 
which has to be completed within a period of one year, 
followed by an oral examination in the compulsory and 
elective subjects; for economics, social sciences and psycho- 
logy, test papers written under supervision are required 
in addition to the diploma dissertation and the oral 
examination. 


Requirements for certain awards. Because of the freedom 
of teaching, research and study it is not possible to quote 
precise training programmes for certain professions; a 
number of universities have, however, drawn up recommen- 
dations for certain courses to enable students to study 
along rational lines. In subjects such as medicine and law, 
certain training and examination regulations laid down 
by the State have an influence on the curriculum. 

In general, in order to obtain an academic degree in 
modern languages, the study of three subjects is required 
for the doctorate examinations; one is taken as the main 
subject and the other two as auxiliary subjects. A student 
wishing to obtain the doctoral degree with English as 
the main subject, and French and German as auxiliary 
subjects would have to follow a course lasting at least 
eight semesters during which he should attend a series 
of two or three ‘pro-seminars’ on English (frequently 
Old English, Middle English and interpretation of simple 
literary texts), and take part in two courses in the *main 
seminar' on, for example, investigations of literary style 
or grammatical analysis. In addition, he has to study 
some of the classical literary examples in Old and Middle 
English, and do interpretations of difficult texts. The 
study of the complete works of one or two authors, or of 
a branch of literature (the novel or drama) follows. In 
the 'senior seminar' the student participates in research 
work. Essays or minutes have to be written on the work 
conducted in all seminars, and in some cases proof provided 
of the student's participation in the language tutorials. 
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For the first auxiliary subject—e.g. French—students 
are required to attend at least one of each of the three 
types of seminars as a prerequisite for entering the exami- 
nation. A combined historical study of linguistics and 
literature is recommended for this auxiliary subject. In 
the second auxiliary subject, German, students are offered 
a choice between classical and modern German. Students 
may concentrate on either linguistic history or literature 
although to avoid too narrow a specialization, they may 
take both subjects. The written examination paper, the 
dissertation, must be submitted on the main subject; 
it is examined by the professor who has acted as the 
candidate’s supervisor, and by one other scholar on the 
subject. The dissertation is then forwarded to the facult 
for approval; if it is accepted an oral examination on ай 
three subjects is held. Candidates who succeed in these 
examinations have the degree of doctor of philosophy 
conferred upon them, 

For an academic degree in physics the regulations of 
the University of Tübingen, which may serve as an 
example, prescribe the following four-year course. 

The course is divided into two parts. The first part 
which usually lasts four semesters covers the basic subjects 
and includes experimental physics, practical physics 
(second and third semesters), advanced experimental 
physics, and two fields of applied physics plus one practical 
exercise. In the field of mathematics the student must 
take analysis, analytical geometry, and two subjects chosen 
from amongst the theory of functions, ordinary differential 
equations, and differential geometry, plus either practical 
analysis or graphic and numeric methods. Experimental 
chemistry and a practical half-day course in inorganic 
chemistry during one semester are the only other subjects 
listed. This first part is concluded by a preliminary 
examination in experimental physics, applied physics, 
mathematics and chemistry. 

The second part of the course covers two advanced 
practical projects in experimental physics and two special 
subjects in the same field; in addition special aspects 
of applied physics with practical exercises, theoretical 
physics with exercises, quantum mechanics and nuclear 
theories are taken. Students have to attend lectures and 
exercises in one of the following optional subjects: mathe- 
matics, applied mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, physi- 
eal chemistry, or mineralogy. Irrespective of the optional 
subject chosen all students are examined in mathematics. 
For the final examinations the written part must be a 
scientific investigation in the field of experimental physics, 
applied physics or theoretical physics. The oral part of 
the final examinations ranges from experimental and 
applied physics to theoretical physics and the optional 
subject and the academic award conferred on successful 
candidates is the diploma in physics. 


The calender of the University of Cologne recommends 
the following course to students of law (the number of 
hours per week is shown in parentheses): 

First semester. Introduction to law (2); history of German 
law (4); history of Roman civil law (3); German civil 
law, general part (9; general political sciences (3). 

Second semester. Modern constitutional history (2); Roman 
civil law (3); law of contracts (6); law of real property 
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(4); constitutional law (5): introduction to economics 
(2-3); preliminary exercises in civil law (2). 

Third semester. Private law (3); inheritance (2-3); criminal 
law, general and special (5-6); international law (3); 
political sciences (2-3); national economics (4); prelimi- 
nary exercises in public law (2). 

Fourth semester. Commercial law (4); copyright and patent 
law or law of monopolies (2-3); labour law (2-3); civil 
court procedure I (3); criminal court procedure (3); 
administrative law, general and special parts (5); 
finance (3); advanced exercises in civil law (2); exercises 
in criminal law (2). 

Fifth semester. Laws on stocks and shares (2); commercial 
law (2); civil court procedure II—execution and bank- 
ruptey (3); financial law—especially taxation (3-4); 
introduction to foreign civil law—Anglo-American or 
French law (2); exercises in commercial law (2); advanced 
exercises in publie law (2); exercises in criminal court 
procedure (2). 


Sixth semester. History of modern civil law (3); Canon . 


law (3); international civil law (2); exercises in civil 

court procedure (2). 

The course of study in law is concluded by the First 
State examination. In North Rhine-Westphalia this exami- 
nation covers the following subjects: civil law and basic 
characteristics of commercial law; the law of business 
companies; laws on stocks and shares; criminal law; 
basic principles of the constitutions of law courts and 
court procedure; basic labour law; constitutional law; 
general administrative law as well as basic administrative 
Jaw; basic Roman law; and basic history of German law 
and German civil law. À written paper which must be 
completed in six weeks dealing with one of the above 
subjects also forms part of the examinations. In addition 
to this, supervised test papers must be written as part 
of the examinations on the following subjects: civil law, 
criminal law, and constitutional or administrative law. 
After passing these examinations students do a prepa- 
ratory period of service of several years before taking the 
final Assessor State examinations. 

Courses in medicine are governed largely by the regu- 
lations concerning the registration of physicians. The 
courses usually consist of a pre-clinical and a clinical 
period. The first part of the pre-clinical period lasts two 
semesters and ends with a preliminary examination in 
natural sciences. Students wishing to be admitted to this 
examination must prove that they have attended lectures 
on zoology and botany (one semester each), physies and 
chemistry (two semesters each), and must have partici- 
pated in practical exercises in physics and chemistry 
during two semesters. Another prerequisite for admission 
to this examination is a period of practical nursing work 
of at least eight weeks’ duration in a hospital. The preli- 
minary examination in natural sciences is an oral one. 

The second part of the pre-clinical period is concluded 
by the Physikum examination which is taken after the 
fifth semester. Examinations cover anatomy, physiology 
and physiological chemistry. Prerequisites for admission 
to this examination include attendance at a course of 
lectures in anatomy for three semesters, at a course of 
lectures on physiology and physiological chemistry for 
two semesters each, and for one semester each at lectures 
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on histology and the history of evolution. Proof of atten- 
dance at practical exercises in these subjects (except 
history of evolution) must be submitted. 

During the six clinical semesters a student is expected 
to attend lectures on all aspects of medicine. On the 
other hand he must also take part in practical courses 
on the various subjects, and must conduct practical 
work in clinics and out-patient departments. The follow- 
ing subjects form part of the oral and practical exami- 
nation: pathological anatomy and general pathology; 
pharmacology; hygiene, medical microbiology and public 
health; legal pathology, insurance medicine, and legal 
and professional ethies in medicine; internal medicine; 
surgery; gynaecology and obstetrics; paediatrics; dermato- 
logy and venereal diseases; ophtalmology; otorhinolaryngo- 
logy; and psychiatry and neurology. 

After passing the State examinations students must 
work as medical assistants for two years in the main 
departments of a teaching hospital before they are taken 
onto the medical register. It is usual practice to award 
the doctoral degree after an additional written thesis 
and oral examination. 

‘A course of study in electrical engineering at the tech- 
nical university at Darmstadt lasts at least eight semesters 
and is divided into two parts; the first covers four to 
five semesters and ends with the preliminary examination, 
and the second covers at least three semesters and leads 
to the diploma examination. Applicants for the prelimi- 
nary examination must have a minimum of six months’ 
practical workshop experience and essays must be written 
during the course on the following subjects: mathematics, 
technical mechanics, basic practices in physics, me anical 
engineering design, machine elements, basic e 
engineering, theory of alternating currents and 
measurements, The oral examination covers all tl 
subjects (except design and practical measurements) plus 
technology, the theory of materials, chemistry and, as 
optional subjects, either basic economies, management 
studies, or introductory law. 

The preliminary examinations may be taken in two 
or three parts. For the diploma examination which may 
cover two years, students have to submit proof of a 
total of nine months’ practical workshop experience and 
prepare a paper. The subjects of the eleven test papers 
taken depend on the main subject chosen (high frequency 
electronies, telecommunications, or technical electronics 
and chemical engineering). An essay on one of these three 
subjects must be submitted in addition to the diploma 
thesis. Successful candidates obtain a diploma in engineer- 
ing. This examination is recognized by many authorities 
as the first State examination for entry into the civil 
service if a representative of the State sits on the exami- 
nation board. 

Correspondence courses are not offered by German 
institutions of higher education. All academic degrees 
can only be obtained after attendance at regular courses. 


Research 


In contrast to some countries, research forms an integral 
part of the functions of German institutions of higher 
education. Approximately two thirds of all the research 


work conducted in the Federal Republic is still carried 
out in the institutes of the universities, Both the institu- 
tions of higher education and the State endeavour to 
maintain the entity of teaching and research which is 
the basie principle of Humboldt's concept of a university. 

The individual institutes work mainly on basic research. 
Depending on his interests and experience, each staff 
member chooses his own field of research on which he 
works together with his assistants and students, In the 
natural sciences and in technology suggestions for research 
subjects often come from industrial concerns outside the 
university. The freedom of teaching and research as laid 
down in the Constitution makes it impossible for outside 
public or private bodies to force research projects onto 
the institutions. The teacher himself determines the 
character of his research activities which are financed 
from publie funds. 

The principle of absolute freedom in research can 
naturally lead to duplication or omissions. The State, 
the institutions of higher education and the public are, 
however, convinced that though some co-ordination is 
necessary the organized steering of research must be 
Penes whatever form it may take; it is felt that the 
advantages derived from such control would be offset 
by the risk of endangering academic freedom. 

Research is also conducted by institutes for pure 
research which are not part of the institutions of higher 
education. Amongst these are some fifty institutes of 
the Max Planck Society for the Promotion of Scientific 
Research which had a total budget of DM.100.4 million 
in 1962. There are also thirty-two Lünder research institutes 
jointly financed by the Länder in accordance with the 
Königstein Agreement, while some thirty Federal research 
institutes are maintained by the Federal Government. 
In recent years a number of new research centres were 
established which are financed jointly by the Federal 
and Länder authorities; these institutes mainly work on 
nuclear research, 


Staff 


The staff of institutions of higher education in the Federal 
Republic are divided into groups depending on their 
rights and obligations. First of all distinction must be 
made between the two large groups of professorial and 
non-professorial staff. То the professorial group belong all 
the titular professors, and all the holders of the established 
extraordinary professorial Chairs who are all civil servants 
for life. The titular professors do, however, receive a 
higher remuneration, and their rights and duties within 
the academie structure are greater. Only they can be 
elected to the office of rector or dean, and in contrast 
to the extraordinary eec they are always members 
of the faculty boards. The titular bera represent 
the complete field of their subject, and are often directors 
of institutions (clinics, institutes and seminars); the extra- 
ordinary professors on the other hand usually represent 
new subjects which are still in the stage of development, 
or very specialized disciplines. The status of ‘personal 
ordinary professor’ can be conferred upon them by 
ministerial decree. : 
Extraordinary professors not holding established Chairs, 
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readers (Privatdozenten), academic councillors and honorar 
professors belong to the group of non-professorial staff. 

y far the largest group are the readers, and new professors 
are usually recruited from amongst this group. The status 
of reader is acquired through the Habilitation, after the 
presentation of an important research paper to the faculty 
which decides on the candidate's ability to conduct useful 
research work; other prerequisites for the Habilitation 
are a colloquium before the faculty board and a prepared 
lecture, Candidates who have satisfied all these require- 
ments are awarded the venia legendi, the right to lecture 
and conduct seminars on the subject in which they have 
obtained the Habilitation. In the past readers were not 
usually civil servants and had to а on lecture fees, 
receipts from other activities andfprivate income. In order 
to ensure the material well-being of the young generation 
of university teachers, established posts for readers were 
created in the 1920s giving the holder a temporary civil 
service status, Successful readers may, in addition, be 
awarded the title of a non-established professorship if 
they have at least three years’ experience in teaching. 

The academic councillors (Wissenschaftliche Rate) re- 

resent a category of teachers which was only created 
in recent years, They are readers or extraordinary pro- 
fessors who have, at the recommendation of the university, 
been appointed civil servants for life, They are responsible 
for special and individual duties in teaching and research, 
and usually relieve the professors of some of their tasks; 
the remuneration of academic councillors corresponds 
roughly to that of the readers. 

Honorary professors are scholars and scientists who 
work outside the institutions of higher education, but 
who conduct lecture courses and seminars in certain 
fields so as to extend the scope of teaching; they are 
appointed by the Ministry of Education with the consent 
of or at the request of the faculty, In Bavaria they have 
the status of temporary civil servants; in the other States 
of the Federal Republic they are not considered as Govern- 
ment employees and are not obliged to give lectures 
unless they have been specifically requested to do so. 

Apart from these, there are the assistants and demon- 
strators who help the teachers while continuing their 
own studies, Most of the young academic teachers originate 
from this group and they are appointed as temporary 
civil servants. A completed course of academic studies 
is the prerequisite for such an appointment, i.c., they 
must hold the doctorate or, in some subjects, the diploma, 
Their posts are limited in time as such appointments 
are considered as a stepping stone to other activities, 

Another group is that of the Lektoren (lecturers— 
especially in foreign languages), and other persons entrusted 
with lecturing assignments, The latter are usually assistants 
or readers who lecture on a special subject; some of them 
do, however, come from outside the institutions of higher 
education. 

In 1962, the total number of established posts at insti- 
tutions of higher education was 13,482 of which 3,545 
were occupied by ordinary and extraordinary professors, 
2,364 by academic councillors, readers and heads of 
departments and 7,573 by chief physicians, chief engineers, 
assistants and demonstrators; the last figure does not 
include staff employed at clinics, 
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Certain reforms and improvements concerning the 
remuneration of teachers at institutions of higher education 
are at present under consideration. The traditional system 
by which teachers received a guaranteed proportion of 
the students’ fees in addition to their salary is to be 
changed in such a way that they will receive an additional 
block grant for lecturing; this would make this part of 
the teacher’s income independent of the choice of the 
students, These new arrangements would have the added 
advantage that material considerations among the teachers 
would no longer prevent the creation of two or more 
professorships for one and the same subject. 

Although they have the status of civil servants, academic 
staff are not subject to the general civil service regulations 
in a number of important respects; they cannot be given 
instructions in so far as their teaching and research are 
concerned, they cannot be posted, their working hours 
are not laid down, etc. Whilst civil servants usually retire 
at the age of 65 and receive a maximum of 75 per cent 
of their remuneration as a pension, full and extraordinary 
professors become emeritus professors at the age of 68 
and receive their full basic salary plus the local allowance; 
only their share of fees is no longer paid, Emeritus pro- 
fessors may ca on with their teaching and research 
work but must relinquish such posts as heads of institutes 
and lose their vote in internal affairs. 


Student life and welfare 


The cost of higher education to a student consists of 
university fees, fees for practical exercises, books and 
working material as well as living expenses. Fees vary 
according to the subject and the length of the course, 
the most expensive courses being those in natural sciences 
and medicine. 

The fees which are payable by students consist of the 
basic fee, which varies from one institution to another 
(approximately DM.80 per semester) and the tuition 
fees for lectures, seminars and exercises (DM.2 to 3 per 
weekly hour per semester). To this must be added a contri- 
bution for financing students’ representations, participation 
in a health scheme, etc., amounting to from DM.30 to 
40 per semester. Nationals of Hesse do not have to pay 
fees at institutions in their own Land. Approximately 
25 per cent of all the students in the Federal Republic 
enjoy exemption from payment of fees. 

The actual cost of living is difficult to determine, 
because it depends on the location of the institution 
and the student’s standard of living. It can be said that 
on the whole a student must have DM.250 to 300 per 
month at his disposal for living expenses. 

A general v system, the Honnef-Model was 
introduced in 1957 to help students in need (the principles 
governing the award were drawn up in 1955 in a town 
called Honnef). Under this scheme students in need 
could, in 1962, provided their standard of performance 
was satisfactory, receive subsidies of DM.195 per month 
for the first three semesters of their course. For the remain- 
ing semesters (including vacations) they are paid DM.245 
per month. During the last two semesters the scholarship 
takes the form of an interest-free loan. Students who 
receive assistance from the Honnef-Model are exempted 
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from the payment of basic and tuition fees. Scholarships 
are also granted for study in foreign countries for a period 
of up to two semesters, The method by which students 
receive assistance under this scheme is the same in the 
whole of the Federal Republic and approximately 15 per 
cent of the total student body benefited from it in 1962, 
The funds required for this scheme (DM.99 million in 
1962) are raised jointly by the Federal and the Länder 
Governments. 

Other students (approximately 20 per cent) are assisted. 
by grants payable on account of war damages, to refugees, 
to е5 of persons persecuted by the Nazis, ete, 
Another 2 to 3 per cent receive scholarships awarded 
on a highly competitive basis by the German National 
Scholarship Foundation (Studienstiftung des Deutschen 
Volkes), by special foundations for gifted students estab- 
lished by the Protestant and Catholic Churches, by the 
German Trades Union Congress, the Bavarian State and 
a number of municipalities. Approximately 40 per cent 
of the total number of German students receive some 
kind of scholarship or grant. 

Students at all German institutions of higher education 
are members of student unions which exist for subject 
or faculty groups. Students have the right to elect by 
secret and direct ballot representatives to the General 
Students’ Committees which function as the students’ 
executive bodies and play an important role in looking 
after social and cultural welfare. They also represent 
the students’ interests on academic bodies. Some universit: 
institutions also have a students’ parliament to whic 
the students’ committees are subordinate. The student 
population looks after its own interests, but is supervised 
by the rector. Students are subject to disciplinary law 
and must adhere to the regulations concerning attendance 
at lectures and seminars, examinations, etc. Students 
who break these regulations or the general code of behav- 
iour may be penalized in various ways; the scale of 
disciplinary penalties ranges from warnings to reprimands, 
which the rector issues personally, to the threat of rusti- 
cation and actual sending down. Students can be expelled. 
from their institution by a special disciplinary committee 
of which teachers and student representatives are members. 
An appeal against the findings of this committee can be 
lodged with a disciplinary court. 

Students of the various institutions are members of 
the German National Union of Students (Verband Deut- 
scher Studentenschaften). This organization represents the 
interests. of German and West Berlin students both 
abroad and within the Federal Republic. All its officers 
and committee members are elected. Together with the 
Union of Students at Teacher Training Colleges, the 
Union of Students at Engineering Schools and some 
other student societies the National Union of Students 
has formed the German Federal Union of Student Organi- 
zations (Deutscher Bundesstudentenring), which was estab- 
lished in 1952 as the central co-ordinating body for 
student affairs. 

Societies exist at all institutions of higher education 
for denominational, Vai or other special interests 
(sports, ete.). In addition there are corporations am 
clubs which aim at establishing links of common interest, 
partly on the basis of old traditions. Some of these groups 


or societies publish their own periodicals, The students" 
committees publish, in addition, student papers which 
play an important role in the intellectual and a 
education of students, These papers are — t and 
have an open-minded attitude to all problema. student 
organizations are assisted in their educational efforts by 
grants from publie funds, 

A number of halls of residence have set themselves 
educational tasks, PACA not merely wish to be student 
hotels, but attempt to be a living community with a social 
and cultural influence, The increase in the number of halls 
of residence has in recent years been one of the priority 
fields for the expenditure of public funds, In 1961 there 
were 330 halls of residence with 27,000 places catering 
for more than 10 per cent of the total student population. 
The ultimate goal is to provide accommodation for 30 
to 40 per cent of all students, The halls of residence are 
maintained by student welfare organizations, and by 
denominational and other sponsors. Federal Govern- 
ment and the Ldnder jointly finance the building and 
equipment of new halls and A 1961 over DM.46 million 
were provided for such projects, A large number of the 
places are reserved for foreign students, especially for 
those from developing countries, who find it easier in this 
way to establish contacts with their German fellow 
"ithe stud elfare organizations pla 

e student wi orga ions a very important 
role in ae the material ааа а of 
students, and in looking after their health. They are 
enterprises of the institutions of higher education, but 
usually have their own legal status (as registered societies, 
and in some cases also as lic corporations or foun- 
dations), Among their main functions are the distribution 
and nistration of grants and loans A origen from 
public funds, especially under the Honnef- Model, the run- 
ning of student. restaurants and cafeterias, the building, 
maintenance and administration of halls of residence, 
student clubs and libraries, the su iion of student 
health services, and the on of activities to 
promote the cultural and political education of students, 
Моа of the academic staff always act ая chairmen 
of the local student welfare zations; their current 
work is looked after by full-t secretaries. Teachers, 
students and other persons from public life are re nted 
on the boards of these organizations which receive consi- 
derable subsidies from the Federal authorities and Lander 
Governments, These subsidies are not only granted for 
building and equipment projects, but also for recurrent 
expenses and other overheads, The student restaurants 
serve meals at —— reasonable prices, and most 
students make use of facility. Other services. which 
the student welfare organizations offer are also very 
(hairdressing, shoe repairs, sale of textbooks, etc.). Some 
also have appointment officers attached to them to advise 
freshmen and other interested persons on the possibilities 
and conditions of their courses of study, The thirty-nine 
local organizations co-operate in the German Student 
Welfare Board. 

Approximately 9 per cent of the total student population 

‘rman institutions of higher education are foreigners. 
Only students from certain countries are admitted to 
German universities without further examination on the 
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strength. of the school education they have had in their 
own country, Other applicants whose educational back- 
round =e h au nting must attend a special college 
or foreigners before they are fully matriculated. Such 
colleges exist at many institutions higher education and 
their courses are usually of one year's duration ending 
with an examination which entitles successful candidates 
to takes up a full course of university studies, Special 
language courses are also available at all institutions for 
such students whose knowledge of the German language 
is insufficient. All institutions of higher education have 
foreign relations offices which come under the rector, to 
help foreign students with their problems and advise them 
on their studies, Approximately 10 per cent of the сар 
students receive n scholarships which are mainly 
awarded by the German Academic Exchange Service, а 
special institution which is supported by the institutions 
of higher education, the Fed and Länder Governments, 
and other sponsors. The German Academic Exchange 
Service carries out important work on the exchange of 
students and scholars. 


PHILOSOPHICAL: THEOLOGICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES 


In many respecta the seminarios are similar to university 
institutions and their арк reflects the limited 
scope of their activities in 
Philosophical-th cal seminaries are divided into 
departments of рі phy and of theology, whilo the 
theological seminaries are divided according to the subjects 


they t 

The admission of students is subject to the same соп» 
ditions ая at university institutions. The length of courses 
at the Catholic seminaries corresponds to that of the 
Catholic university faculties, with the final examination 
in poem being taken after eight to ten semesters, 
The Theo eal Faculty at Trier which is based on the 
tradition of the former University of Trier (1454-1798) 
awards a doctorate degree in theology which is also 
recognized by the Stato, in addition to the final examination 
in canonical theology. The philosophical-theological semi- 
naries in Bavaria also teach humanities and, in somo cases, 
natural sciences, Some semesters attended at these semi- 
narices may be recognized for a course of university studies, 

The Protestant theological seminaries have different 
rules; the Protestant Lander Churches only nizo 
three semesters spent at a theological seminary ai the 
remainder of the t semesters must be spent at а 
university faculty of Protestant theology, At some of the 
Protestant seminaries only the necessary language exami- 
nations (Hebrew, Greek) may be taken, In view of local 
conditions in Berlin, the Protestant seminary there confers 


institutions. 
The teaching staff is also 
Do aye eee e К relatively larg 
ve а relati е proportion 
of teachers who are not full-time staff nimbo. Thog group 
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on the same pattern 
her education, but apart 
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of established readers is almost completely lacking because 
the seminaries have no right to award the Habilitation. 
The working conditions and the legal status of the teaching 
staff are the same as for other academic teachers. 

The students at philosophical-theological and theological 
seminaries have student committees and their welfare 
arrangements are identical to those at universities. Students 
enjoy grants and scholarships from church funds, and to 
some extent from the Honnef-Model and other public 
funds. The proportion of students living in halls of resi- 
dence is very much higher than at other institutions, mainly 
because of the educational requirements for the clergy 
of both denominations. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


It is more usual for the teacher training colleges to be 
organized according to the subjects they teach rather 
than into faculties. The admission of students is governed 
by the same conditions as at university institutions, 
although certain exceptions do exist in some States; 
in addition a limited number of applicants are also admitted 
after passing a special entrance examination provided they 
have certain other qualifications such as marked success 
in their profession, a sufficient general education and a 
gift for teaching. In the Rhineland-Palatinate, special 
senior classes have been established at a number of secon- 
dary schools which offer opportunities for elementary school 
teacher training after the passing of a special examination. 

Teacher training colleges are denominational institutions 
in some Länder of the Federal Republic. In the Rhineland- 
Palatinate, the Saarland, Bavaria and North Rhine- 
Westphalia and to some extent in Baden-Wiirttemberg, 
the teachers and the majority of the students belong either 
to the Protestant or the Catholic denomination. In Berlin, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Hesse and Lower Saxony the teacher 
training colleges are institutions for students of all 
denominations. 

A course of study usually lasts three years and is con- 
cluded with the first examination for the teaching 
profession at elementary schools. The curriculum is 
usually laid down in special regulations which are more 
rigid than those at other institutions. Attendance at 
certain classes is obligatory, e.g., in education, philosophy, 
psychology, sociology and general didactics (the basic 
sciences) to which a minimum of eight to fourteen hours 
must be devoted per week, and some practical teaching 
undertaken. The practical part of the course is usually 
taken en bloc for a period of eight weeks. The final exami- 
nations cover the basic subjects, an optional subject and 
teaching methods; in addition, two practical teaching 
demonstrations in different subjects and a home written 
paper have to be offered. The examinations are taken 
in accordance with regulations drawn up by the State, 
and are conducted by an examination board chaired by 
a representative of the Ministry of Education; teachers 
of the college also sit on the examination board. 

In no State of the Federal Republic is it possible to sit 
for the elementary school teacher’s examination without 
having attended a full-time course at a teacher training 
college. 
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Research 


Teacher training colleges conduct research only within 
the field of education and the main emphasis of their 
work is on teaching. The students cannot take an intensive 
part in the research work of their teachers because their 
courses are comparatively short. Essential aspects of 
educational research are also conducted at the university 
departments of education. 


Staff 


In contrast to university institutions, the teacher training 
colleges do not confer doctorates or Habilitations and have 
no readers or honorary professors. The teaching staff 
consists of full professors (in some Länder there are also 
extraordinary professors), full-time lecturers, full or 
part-time staff entrusted with lecturing duties, and 
technical teachers. The professors and lecturers enjoy 
freedom in teaching and research; the technical teachers 
and educational assistants are, however, obliged to follow 
laid down instructions. In contrast to other institutions, 
the full-time lecturers as well as the professors are holders 
of Chairs, and they differ from the professors only in their 
remuneration and by the fact that a certain dignity 
and distinction is linked with the post of professor. 
Lecturers at independent teacher training colleges have 
the same rights and duties as professors; only the right 
to be elected to the office of rector is limited either by 
constitution or by tradition to professors. All full-time 
teachers are civil servants for life and usually cannot be 
transferred. Professors at teacher training colleges in 
Bavaria, Hamburg, Hesse and Lower Saxony are, like 
those at other institutions, made emeritus upon reaching 
retirement age and continue to receive full pay. In the 
other Lünder they receive a pension equal to 75 per cent 
of their salary. A share of tuition fees is not paid at inde- 
pendent teacher training colleges so that the remuneration 
consists only of the basic salary plus the usual allowances. 
Vacant posts are normally filled either by candidates 
from the universities who possess the doctorate and the 
Habilitation, or by specialists who have proven experience 
or research work in the field of education. Appointments 
are made by the Ministry of Education on the recom- 
mendation of the college. The staff of the teacher training 
colleges are members of the Working Committee of Teacher 
"Training Colleges. 


Student life and welfare 


Except in a few Lünder, no fees are charged at teacher 
training colleges. In spite of this students receive scho- 
larships to cover their living expenses, financed from 
funds provided by the Länder. 

Students’ representatives usually take part in meetings 
of the teaching staff when matters of interest to students 
are discussed. The students are members of the Federal 
Union of Students at Teacher Training Colleges, which 
is a member of the German Federal Union of Student 
Organizations. 

À much larger proportion of students than at university 
institutions lives in halls of residence, which are partly 
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maintained by the State, by student welfare organizations 
and by other sponsors. The student welfare organizations 
cater for the social, cultural and health interests of the 
students. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Most of the problems confronting German institutions 
of higher education are in many respects similar to those 
of other countries, such as the growing public demand 
for trained personnel in all fields, the increasing numbers 
of students as a result of a more democratic educational 
system and of improved welfare services, an ever increasing 
specialization of learning and the development of new 
fields of research demanding particularly high capital 
investments, and the care for foreign students especially 
from developing countries. Other problems originate 
from the specific peculiarities of the German institutions, 
for example, the demand for the maintenance of the 
traditional entity of teaching and research without reducing 
the one or the other, the endeavours to reorganize in part 
the pattern of academic teaching and research, and the 
intensifying and reshaping of student participation and 
responsibility in university affairs. 

Since the end of the Second World War, all these 
problems have been subjects of prolonged discussions by 
various State academic and joint bodies. The reform of 
examination regulations, the differentiated structure of 
the teaching staff, the development of a satisfactory 
system for the promotion of students from the educational 
and social point of view, the foundation or re-establishing 
of the large representative bodies for institutions of higher 
education (West German Vice-Chancellors’ Conference), 
for the promotion of research (German Research Council) 
and for the exchange of students and scholars (German 
Academic Exchange Service)—all have been the result 
of these discussions and have established a new relationship 
between the institutions of higher education and the public. 
A continuing process of reform is also in view, stimulated 
to a large extent, by the recommendations of the Advisory 
Council on Science and Humanities. 

Amongst other measures the Advisory Council recom- 
mended the foundation of three universities and seven 
medical academies and suggested the creation of one 
new technical university. In 1962 preparatory committees 
were at work for the new universities of Bochum and 
Bremen while plans were being drawn up for new 
universities at Regensburg and Konstanz. 


The Länder are planning to raise the training capacity 
of institutions of higher education from 257,000 places 
to 300,000 by 1970 and estimates are that the number of 
students will rise to 350,000 by 1980. 

The Suggestions of the Advisory Council on the Structure 
of New Institutions of Higher Education, published by 
the council in July 1962, and other expert opinions have 
recommended that the faculties should be divided into 
departments and that the research establishments of 
institutions of higher education should also be reformed. 
The Advisory Council has suggested the creation of central 
institutes for subjects like mathematics, philosophy, 
history, labour studies, etc., to be headed jointly by a 
number of professors under the responsibility of a director 
who would change each year. It has also recommended 
that research centres should be established for a complex 
of clinics, and that special departments should be set up in 
individual clinics. Colleges have been suggested as a means 
of introducing freshmen to the academic community and 
of supplementing academic tuition. The introduction of 
technical sciences at universities is also being considered 
in accordance with the Advisory Council’s recommendations. 

The council has also suggested that the creation of 
universities of advanced study should be considered; 
these would be a new type of university not intended to 
relieve the existing universities, but rather as institutions 
concentrating on large groups of subjects at which profes- 
sorial Chairs would represent specific aspects of learning 
and where only a limited number of advanced students 
would be accepted. 

The teacher training colleges are also undergoing a 
period of rapid development, which has led to further 
extensions, to the creation of new foundations and to an 
increase in the number of teachers. The Permanent 
Conference of Ministers of Education and Cultural Affairs 
is considering the problems of teacher training in a special 
committee. The attention of this committee is being 
mainly devoted to the co-ordination of examination 
regulations in order to ensure the free movement of 
teachers within the Federal Republic; it is also concerning 
itself with the promotion of the future generation of 
lecturers in view of the rapidly increasing number of 
students and the consolidation of the status of teacher 
training colleges as institutions of higher education. 


[Text prepared by the German Commission for Unesco, 
Cologne. ] 
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STATISTICS: FEDERAL REPUBLIC STATISTICS: WEST BERLIN 

Sources. Federal Republic of Germany. Statistisches Sources. Federal Republic of Germany. Statistisches 

Bundesamt. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. Bundesamt. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 

Reference data Reference data 

Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 54,027,000. Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,198,000. 

Area: 95,738 square miles; 247,960 square kilometres. Area: 186 square miles; 481 square kilometres. 

Population density: 564 per square mile; 218 per square Population density: 11,817 per square mile; 4,570 per 
kilometre. square kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 310.4 thousand Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Deutsche Mark = 
million Deutsche Marks. 0.250 U.S. dollar. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Deutsche Mark = 0.250 
0.5. dollar. Fiscal year begins: January. 


Academic year begins: October. 
Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. FEDERAL REPUBLIC: TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1950-59 


Number of students enrolled 

Academic Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at Other education at Average Average фес Ин 

year degree-granting institutions! non-university institutions —— mon-umiversity institutions! | total enrolment | total population AU 
hoping боо) (00051 And 

ый Pee nt Tol. аш. deal irent 

1950 116 360 16 11356 46 34 117 8 

1951 117 879 16 11 881 50 34 872 8 

1952 119 172 16 12 084 53 34 515 8 165 50 924 325 

1953 116 206 16 12 424 55 34 437 8 

1954 121 997 17 13 808 57 35 523 8 

1955 129 691 17 15 185 58 38 380 9 

1956 143 909 18 16 774 61 41 779 9 

1957 160 136 18 19 392 62 43 030 8 224 53 678 418 

1958 177 159 19 21 537 63 47 470 1 

1959 191 495 20 26 024 64 49 372 7 


ES eee AMMLa iL 
1. Including West Berlin. 


2, FEDERAL REPUBLIC: HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


Field of study 
Academic year A : 
Humanities ^ Education Fine arts Па ‚Оз, Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 

1960/61 MF 41 721 1997 10 131 [id 3 981 3025 2426 13 951 5170 1040 
F 9 008 525 5 629 БЕЯ 345 391 141 10 1803 64 

1959/60 МЕ 40 803 2103 10217 ЗЯ 3 434 2905 2415 13 598 5025 1046 
Е 8 902 509 5 679 oe 302 382 168 82 1719 61 

1958/59 MF 38 730 2151 10 069 D 3 261 2 985 2321 12 038 4726 1173 
F 8 527 517 5 460 s5% 295 421 158 83 1542 51 

1957/58 MF 37 690 2107 8 631 ds 2961 3 596 2542 12 023 4591 1227 
F 7430 451 4 489 ore 216 452 198 90 1 466 68 

Percentage 

1960/61 МЕ 100 5 24 10 1 6 34 12 2 
F 100 6 62 4 4 2 1 20 1 

1957/58 МЕ 100 6 23 8 9 1 32 12 3 
Е 100 6 60 3 6 3 1 20 1 


1. Not including fine arts, figures for which are not available. 
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3. FEDERAL REPUBLIC: HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total! 5 i y 
: Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Socal Natural” posinecring Medical Agriculture 
Less than 2 years MF — = = 

Е — = ae 
2 years МЕ — E = 

F — — — Ars — — 

3 years МЕ 18 279 — 1114 Jn — — — 10 505 = = 

E 4 939 — 4 869 io — — — 10 — — 
4 years MF 12019 — 2 357 sais 3340 2585 — 3105 = 632 

F 1510 — 760 ecu 319 345 — 40 — 46 
5 years MF 6 485 21 377 — vee 641 440 — 341 3 278 408 

F 1772 2409 == 59 26 46 — — 1273 18 
6 years МЕ 631 3620 — Fan — — — — 1 — 

F 117 3116 — ANG 1 — 

7 years or more MF 4307 — — apia — — 32426 — 1881 — 

F 670 — — m — — 4141 — 529 — 
Ц 
1. Not including fine arts, figures for which are not available. 4, Including Diplomprüfung, entailing four to seven years’ study: 
2. Staats- und Diplompriifung, entailing four to five years’ study. 1,262 (F. 55) students, and Doktorprüfung, entailing five to eight 
3. Doktorprüfung, entailing five to six years’ study. years’ study, 1,164 (F. 86) students. 


4. FEDERAL REPUBLIC: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand Deutsche Marks) 


_——————————————-— ——— 


A, SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Total, ГЕИ а оча" 9175 652 Total expenditure . . . . s e € 9175 652 
Federal Government . . . s s + + «© + + 104 764 Total recurring expenditure . . . . 6 541 066 
Länder . . . . S 5 810 452 For administration or general control . 98 110 
Local authorities mean э иш; eo Rm бл. ee 2 750 560 Salaries to teachers and other supporting 
‘Tuition fees) eo Ыш а RESET RE. ыў? 109 144 rofessional staff . . . . . . 3 285 829 
Rents, etc. К 52 537 Other instructional and recurring expen- 
Loans! 348 195 ibn hed E ARATE 3157127 
"Total capital expenditure (not including 
delit servie] ^ <a." ETE ТОТ 2 318 286 
Debtservieel: . 7. 4 4 ous 256 300 


С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 


6 541 066 100 


Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . 98 110 15 
S 6 349 478. 97.1 


Expenditure for eque que nea dnd s saison Mm 
're-primary, primary and special education . уу Й 
БебоаЧагу educations шр ee (сш wh woo o S 2 340 944 35.8 
Сене ОРИ Е Te Tus ey ys 1508 296 2 
"ocatiunul wee “Speeds: ЕЗИ Е. ES 832 648 1 
Highereducation у.а «e sh te or ot t 864 623 
University or equivalent and teacher training. . . - 115 688 1 
Non-university. . 6 4 + + 5 © ot ot ot n 88 935 
Other recurring expenditure . 93 478 14 


1. Concerns local authorities only. 2. Figures are provisional. 


Total recurring expenditure? . . . 
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5. FEDERAL REPUBLIC: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academie | Number z 
type of Type of institution ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Dass tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . 1961/62 2522 5 1161 436 ds ЕБ 
Schulkindergárten, public?; 1961/62 209 s 4221 1902 = 
Kindergartens, private . . . . . 1961/62 9 676 Я 1649 664 E = 
ашин pum t NE Ie 1961/62 6 : 141 64 — 
Total . ғ. qe ^ 1961/62 12413 т 2815 462 aer — 
n ur pene, pir 1960/61 12 006 1805 044 — 
EI 1959/60 11 766 3115 666 — 
» 1958/59 11405 1166 332 — 
VM Oke E E 1957/58 11 327 1758 560 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . 1961/62 30187 |4133 313 461 342 PES 
reb level of * Ses кю | 5115482 2521002 | — 
schools, public . 1961/62 5481 | 4509 240 4.54 625 325 
Primary PENES rivate . * 1961/62 159 1523 13311 Ja 21 068 10 335 — 
Primary level of ‘new ‘system’ 
schools, private. . . . . ~ + 1961/62 532 15402 45197 PR 
Total. |. 5: cL TS 1961/62 | 530859 |5176 711 °78 333 °33 293 5 136 550 2531 337 — 
^ ion INESSE 1960/61 530858 |5172 178 514380) 531551 5 081 014 2 504 850 — 
» 1959/60 530 824 |5170 258 572 019 | 531395 4925 082 2 425 078 — 
E . 1958/59 530 794 |5169 821 570549 | 531430 4813 413 2369 644 — 
CIN cum a 1957/58 530 755 |5169 784 569 127 | 532 468 4812699 2368 645 — 
Secondary 
General Preparatory classes in AU schools 
(Auf bauklassen), pu 1961/62 — eus Seis 62 468 29 947 — 
Intermediate schools (Mittelschulen), ` 
public 2 1961/62 7819 |5712814 4 74944 329602 160 592 = 
High schools (Höhere Schulen), public x 1961/62 1325 |4735 731 479 823 108106 255611 — 
Preparatory classes in primary schools 
(Aufbauklassen), private . 1961/62 -— CM ©. 85 38 — 
Ecc schools (Mittelschulen), ` 
1961/62 7171 | 571592 4,71 286 36 655 30 512 = 
High Am (Höhere Schulen), private ; 1961/62 7342 | 4,75 753 473 200 103 391 66 421 — 
Other secondary schools 
(Waldorfschulen), private . 1961/62 24 726 381 We 8 324 4 075 — 
Total e; sexe +. + 1961/62 72681 | 767559  723057| 710946 | 1248631 547196 | = 
DA R er 1960/61 72622 | 766052 722 538 | 710410 1239226 543219 | = 
" Ee E 1959/60 72582 | 764648 722 051 | 710 263 1235470 542961 23 
» EP 1958/59 72550 | 762947 721628 | 710098 1224234 540 373 = 
nos vr 1957/58 72511 | 762466 721443) 710942 1218410 540844 = 
Vocational Part-time vocational schools, public 1961/62 2146 | 539162 89033) 516482 | 1572070 5693129 1 572 070 
Full-time vocational schools, public . 1961/62 1161 | 511510 — *5669| 54567 94352 888 768 = 
Advanced full-time vocational шы 
public ж 1961/62 1279 | 519 082 85 826 | 812 193 71942. 861 720 == 
Technical schools, public . HOS 1961/62 106 ers sag ГЕ? 521 364 5955 814 179 
Part-time vocational schools, p ate . 1961/62 142 «E LS a 13 212 „КАК 13 212 
Full-time vocational schools, ness 1961/62 553 $ Ж »- 38 927 © es 
Advanced full-time vocational schools, 
private . Rus Сә ГЕ 1961/62 717 2 QUT 33 664 S se = 
Technical schools, ‘private А 1961/62 49 АА ae were LA LATIS Lt 
Total è 1961/62 6153 |1069 754 1020528 | 1033 242 | 1851531 844572 | 1599 461 
” i 1960/61 6064 | 1°68 833 1019 998 | 1°32 602 1865815 856635 1 614 961 
” н 1959/60 6146 | 1071 830 1021 216 | 1935 738 2042000 940528 1 773 162 
^ 1958/59 6287 |1072889 1021595 | 1037 129 2224554 1019 878 1946 178 
High me 1957/58 6474 170004  20803| 34943 2318973 1 060 109 2 053 854 
er 
University Universities, public . 1961/62 17 149 653 38 194 = 
and Technical universities, public 4 1961/62 yj 43 868 1788 = 
uivalent Seminaries of theology and Philosophy, 
degree- ublic . 3 1961/62 5 802 94 =ч 
granting) Other institutions, public. | 1961/62 6 4420 348 = 
Seminaries of theology and Philosophy, 
private . М 1961/62 7 1041 4 = 
Evangelical colleges private . 1961/62 4 420 44 == 
Total . . 1961/62 46 bs ee 200204 41 072 — 
і. 5 1960/61 47 942 1872 185 885 37 477 EU 
^ 1959/60 47 one woe 172 288 34214 е 
Ж 1958/59 47 . 158 382 29 590 = 
и 2 > 1957/58 48 142 290 5 530 == 


| 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and б Number 
pees ‘Type of institution Academie | Gfinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
jucation year tona 
"Total Female "Total Total Female Total 
Higher [cont.] » 
Non- . Teacher training colleges, public . 1961/62 172 | "2784 1641 | 111 381 37171 23176 — 
university Teacher training college, private — . . 1961/62 I 42 T 37 308 140 — 
Teacher Teacher training college for physical 
traimng education, private. . . . . . 1961/62 1 24 8 9 18 53 — 
"Teacher training colleges for domestic 
science teachers, private ЫШ; 1961/62 3 28 18 21 59 59 — 
VOLES oboe v he AP 1961/62 77 | "2878 1674 | 111 448 37616 23 428 — 
Pid aie) te s А КЕ 1960/61 16 2 666 623 1356 31 976 20 168 — 
E reac? А Acre Lee ratas s 1959/60 13 2471 595 1290 24 998 16 001 == 
n En E E Lii. 1958/59 72 2240 541 1191 20 541 12 953 — 
Cabe sd et c) aote C ТАУ 7 1957/58 15 2048 532 1080 18 464 11425 — 
Other Engineering schools, public . . . . 1961/62 80 3194 28 136 42 492 548 — 
Schools of horticulture, public . . . 1961/62 2 62 8 14 338 31 = 
Colleges of fine arts, music and sports, 
publie AME CDU SURE ne dy + 1961/62 22 eee 79 be 6 604 2 699 — 
Engineering schools, private . "2 1961/62 3 47 1 13 1010 16 — 
College of music and theatre, private . 1961/62 1 T eR abe 118 51 — 
Total Cb E . i 1961/62 108 | 123 303 137 12763 50 562 3345 — 
EO d GOTTEN SEDES 1960/61 1107 | 123 054 1321 2718 47 505 3 230 — 
ее we way) eso N Lee ae 1959/60 105 | 42826 124 14631 45 007 3105 — 
912 e sr To hue 1958/59 99 | 14*2 526 M23 4*482 42 417 2971 — 
we ТЕО: 1957/58 86 | 142 449 26 14497 38 759 2 693 — 
Special Schools for mentally handicapped 
children (Hilfsschulen), public. . 1961/62 158 44 341 41 806 104 745 43 261 — 
Schools for the blind and for visually 
defective children, public . . . . 1961/62 20 4134 50 1194 535 — 
Schools for deaf-mutes and for children 
hard of hearing, public. . . . . 1961/62 46 1596 3165 5210 2114 — 
Schools for speech defective children 
Public py! ey uS EUR eT 1961/62 14 alll 442 1 549 418 — 
Schools for crippled children, public . 1961/62 13 146 24 A 188 351 — 
Schools for sick children, public. . 1961/62 19 139 126 964 430 — 
Schools for problem children, public . 1961/62 31 1104 434 2199 696 — 
Other special schools, public . . . . 1961/62 29 193 457 1833 648 — 
Special classes in primary schools, public 1961/62 (413) Dio wae 8 308 3214 — 
Schools for mentally handicapped 
children (Hilfsschulen), private 1961/62 41 4246 — 4194 4683 1613 = 
Schools for the blind, private . 6; 1961/62 5 421 412 210 86 
Schools for deaf-mute children, private 1961/62 8 169 458 602 327 — 
Schools for crippled children, private . 1961/62 8 440 426 666 279 — 
Schools for sick children, private . . 1961/62 25 153 146 1598 721 — 
Schools for problem children, private 1961/62 19 4265 1154 5341 1633 = 
Other special schools, private 2 1961/62 13 135 126 826 242 — 
Special classes in primary schools, 
DOVER ШЫ E 1961/62 (14) a СЕ T 176 = 
Total 1961/62 15] 115 | 107547 193416) 161354 140 952 =} 
ra 1960/61 15] 060 | 196 949 163006) 161 278 132 464 — 
H 1959/60 15] 044 | 196234 162610 16920 123 687 — 
a х 1958/59 15] 072 | 196 154 162616 16935 118 771 =a 
p 1957/58 15] 036 | 195932 152509 16914 112 562 — 
Adult Evening middle schools . . 1960/61 ot 1881 1881 
Evening secondary schools . 1960/61 40 926 663 6 621 6 621 
Other courses . . . - 1960/61 |'103902 185 720 425 185 720 425 
Total 1960/61 ene 5 728 927 5 728 927 
^" 1959/60 6 039 012 6 039 012 
» 1958/59 5 847 601 5 847 601 


pe 


AD me» 


. For kindergartens, 
. Full-time only. 
. Including data 


. Number of places available. 
. Establishments which 


are organizationally attached to schools 
in order to help and train children of school age who are slightly 


backward. 
‘or kind number of places available. 


relating to the secondary level of ‘new system” 
schools. 


. Included in primary schools. 
В Not including КЫ RES to the secondary level of *new system" 


schools. 


Data refer to publie and private schools. 


. Included in public schools. 
. Not including publie and private technical schools. 


11. Not including university staff. 


Ree eee 
боа ©\ел ж ргә к Фо 


. Engineering schools and schools of horticulture only. 

. Not including schools of horticulture. 

„ Engineering schools only. 

. Number of schools only. 

. Not including teachers in special classes attached to primary schools. 
. Number of classes. 

. Students registered. 
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6. FEDERAL REPUBLIC: HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


Field of study 
panes Academic 
Type of institution $i "Total 4 
or ўеш i Humanities Education Fine arts Lew Social Natural  pogineeing MOUS Agriculture wpe d 
Universities, etc.* 1961/62 MF 200 204 51615 330 — 16530 27013 31080 34796 34761 4079 — 
a ү | Е 41012 19310 66 — 1801 3706 3799 617 11440 333 — 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 88 178 — 38102 6 236 — — — 43502 — 338 — 
institutions E F 26 713 — 23604 2574 = ns c 564 E 31 = 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 288 382 51615 38432 6236 16530 27013 31080 78298 34761 4417 — 
Е 61 845 19310 23610 2574 1801 3706 3799 1181 11440 364 e 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 199 513 31985 19036 5527 17983 19893 20207 61063 20680 3122 17 
F 39 648 10721 11628 2296 1868 2766 2433 708 6 982 244 2 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 100 18 13 2 6 9 11 21 12 2 — 
Е 100 28 35 4 3 5 5 2 17 1 — 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 16 9 3 9 10 10 31 10 2 0 
F 100 27 29 6 5 7 6 2 17 1 0 


Еа eee —„—„————————-—-——-———— 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


1. WEST BERLIN: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand Deutsche Marks) 
a 


A, SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
ROM qu pL V M 421 010 Total expenditure ....... 421 010 
The City Government 411 600 Total recurring enditure 366 270 
Tuition fees . 8 022 For administration or general control ; 9211 
Rents, etc. 1388 Salaries to teachers and рр professional 
staff. . 156 948 
Other instructional and recurring expenditure 200 111 
Total capital expenditure . . . . . . « 54 740 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . . . . . 366 270 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 9211 2.5 
Expenditure for instruction . . Е 354 093 96.7 
're-primary, primary and zpeqals education | 132 514 36.2 
Secondary education ` 131 980 36.0 
Gener: : 80 579 22.0 
Vocational , . 51401 14.0 
Higher education . 89 599 24.5 
University or equivalent and “teacher training 80 295 21.9 
Non-university Е 9 304 2.6 
Other recurring expenditure 2966 0.8 


1. Provisional figures. 
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2. WEST BERLIN: HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Totalt i 
НЫНЫ ' Eduoation Fine arts. Law 80080 МИШ] Engineering Medical Agriculture 
| Less than 2 years ME — — EE — E — — — — 
| F — cA Lm sm er 
2 years MF — — = = E == == n = 
F — et = 
3 years МЕ 1225 — 284 — — — 941 — — 
F 231 — 203 = = -— 34 — = 
4 years MF 1112 — 204 162 328 — 335 — 83 
F 119 — 88 23 44 — 7 — 17 
5 years MF 552 268 — 1 45 — 69 321 42 
F 192 218 — . 1 PE — 5 165 3 
6 years MF 159 346 = e — — — — 113 — 
F 53 315 — xis — — — — 38 — 
7 years or more MF 161 — — PE, — — 4161 — — — 
Е 16 — — EE — — 416 — — — 
a шыл шш ——-ыы————_—— 
1, Not шешш fine arts, figures for which are not available. 4. Including Diplompriifung, entailing four to seven years’ study, 104 
2, Staats- und Diplompriifung, entailing four to five years’ study. (Е. 10) students, and Doktorpriifung, entailing five to eight years’ 
3. Doktorpriifung, entailing five to six years’ study. study, 57 (F. 6) students. 


3. WEST BERLIN: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1960/61 


| Field of study 
| Academii Sex Totali т " i 
ш Humanities Education Fine arta Lay бй, Natural pagtnsering | Мейо Agriculture 
1960/61 МЕ 3 209 114 488 tse 169 373 161 1345 434 125 
Е 611 33 291 sue 24 44 16 46 203 20 
1959/60 ME 3 196 86 493 з 155 346 155 1381 450 130 
Е 695 23 304 s 31 44 18 49 206 20 
1958/59 MF 2 985 63 451 d 157 265 170 1347 393 139 
Е 564 18 264 H 26 34 15 37 159 11 
1957/58 MF 2 846 113 452 Ж 131 303 133 1158 410 146 
F 558 36 225 Е 21 40 15 40 152 29 
Percentage 
ME 100 4 15 5 12 5 42 13 4 
xS F 100 5 43 5 4 6 2 1 30 3 
МЕ 100 4 16 5 5 п 5 40 14 5 
з Е 100 6 41 4 7 3 1 27 5 


1. Not including fine arts, figures for which are not available. 
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6. WEST BERLIN: HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


Field of study 
‘Type of instituti : с 
Cie) ae Humanities Education Fino arts Taw 8008 Nataral Pagincering Modes! Agriculture 
Universities, ete.t 1961/62 MF 20 318 3 377 94 — 1620 3691 2802 5 236 2 860 638 
F 4210 1517 36 ЧЫГУ 498. БАП Me ATL 176 1206 1 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 5 130 = 1 236 1015 — — — 3315 — 104 
institutions F 1366 — 886 393 — — — 76 - п 
All institutions 1961/62 МЕ 26 048 3317 1330 1015 1620 3691 2 802 8611 2 860 142 
Е 5 636 1517 922 393 233 560 471 252 1 206 82 
All institutions 1957/58 | MF | 23 046 2791 1027 1091 1715 3084 2564 7821 2403 550 
F 5 038 1244 670 474 290 432 513 228 1106 81 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 100 13 4 6 14 ll 33 1 3 
F 100 27 1 4 10 8 4 22 1 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 12 5 8 13 11 34 11 2 
F 100 25 9 6 8 10 5 22 2 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


EASTERN GERMANY 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The basic regulations for the present educational system 
in Eastern Germany are laid down by the Constitution 
of October 1949, which guarantees free general, poly- 
technical and higher education. The responsibility for 
framing educational policy and implementing it at all 
levels rests with the Ministry of National Education. 
Educational institutions are administered through 
Government organizations which co-operate closely with 
authorities and permanent committees representing the 
general public and the parents. There is no provision made 
for private schools. 

Pre-primary education for children between the ages 
of 3 and 6 is given in nursery schools which are either 
municipal or factory-owned establishments. Compulsory 
schooling which begins at the age of 7 and covers a period 
of ten years is available at the 10-Klassige allgemein- 
bildende polytechnische Oberschule (ten-year general poly- 
technical secondary school). Pupils who do not intend 
to continue their studies beyond this stage must, on 
completing the eighth grade, spend a further period of 
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at least two years at a vocational training school; those 
intending to continue their academic studies go on after 
the eighth grade to the erweiterte Oberschule where they 
prepare for the Abitur examination in a four-year course; 
this can either be in the mathematics and natural sciences 
branch or the modern and classical languages branch. 
On completing the four-year course, matriculants can, 
after a one-year vocational training course, obtain the 
Facharbeiter (skilled worker) certificate. In 1962, full 
secondary vocational education was introduced and the 
first matriculants with a skilled worker’s certificate are 
expected to graduate in 1966. There are two kinds of 
vocational schools: the special vocational schools for those 


who have completed the ten-year polytechnische Oberschule А 


and which prepare pupils in a three-year course, compris- 
ing practical training and general education, and the 
general vocational schools open to those who have com- 
pleted eight or ten years at the polytechnische Oberschule 
Es which provide two- or three-year courses in various 

elds. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 529. 


EASTERN GERMANY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided at six universities, one 
technical university, three Technische Hochschulen (insti- 
tutions providing higher technical education), thirty-four 
Hochschulen and Hochschulinstitute (institutions of higher 
academic and professional education), and one hundred 
and eighty-three Fachschulen (technical colleges). 

The establishment of German universities dates back 
to the Middle Ages. For a long time they reflected spiritual 
and scholastic forces prevalent in. Mediaeval Europe. The 
philosophical, economie, and technical developments of 
later centuries also left their mark on German universities 
and other institutions of higher education. The period 
after the Second World War brought further changes in 
Eastern Germany, when the pattern of higher education 
took on a socialist trend. 

Among the universities in Eastern Germany those of 
Leipzig (established in 1409) and Rostock (1419) are the 
oldest; the others include the universities of Greifswald 
(1456), Jena (1558), Halle (1690), and the Humboldt 
University in Berlin (1810). Apart from the universities 
proper, specialized institutions of higher technical 
education include the Bergakademie of Freiberg (1765), 
the Technische Universitit in Dresden (1828), the Hoch- 
schule für Verkehrswesen, Dresden (1952), the Hochschule 
für Elektrotechnik, Ilmenau (1953), the Hochschule für 
Maschinenbau, Karl-Marx-Stadt (1953), the Hochschule 
für Bauwesen, Leipzig (1953), the Technische Hochschule, 
Magdeburg (1953), the Hochschule für Architektur und 
Bauwesen, Weimar (1954), and the Technische Hochschule 
für Chemie, Leuna-Merseburg (1954). 

The academies for culture and art include the Hochschule 
für Musik, Leipzig (1843), the Hochschule für Angewandte 
und Bildende Kunst, Berlin-Weissensee (1947), and the 
Deutsche Hochschule für Musik, Berlin (1950). Agronomy 
is taught at the Hochschule für Landwirtschaftliche 
Produktionsgenossenschaften, Meissen (1953) and the 
Hochschule für Landwirtschaft Bernburg (1961). Special 
institutions exist for medicine, sport, economics and 

olitical science and include the medical academies of 

Magdeburg (1954), Erfurt (1954) and Dresden (1955); 
the Deutsche Hochschule für Kérperkultur und Sport, 
Leipzig (1950), the Hochschule für Okonomie Berlin- 
Karlshorst (1950), the Parteibochschule Karl Marx, 
Berlin (1946), and the Institut für Gesellschaftswissen- 
schaften beim Zentralkommittee der Sozialistischen 
Einheitspartei Deutschlands (1951). 

The universities and other institutions of higher academic 
and professional education combine the functions of 
research and teaching, whereas teacher training colleges 
confine their activities to teaching. Teachers for the upper 
grades of the general Oberschule are trained at the Páda- 
gogische Hochschule, Potsdam (1948), the teacher training 
colleges in Güstrow, Dresden, Leipzig, Halle, Erfurt, 
Mühlhausen, and Karl-Marx-Stadt, all founded in 1953. 

Some of the Fachschulen date back to the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the oldest being the Hütten- 
ingenieursschule, Eisleben (1798), the Ingenieurschule für 
Bauwesen, Gotha (1805) and the Fachschule für 
Landwirtschaft, Oranienburg-Luisenhof (1806). 


Legislation 


Higher education in Eastern Germany comes under the 
control of the Government. Based on the Constitution 
of 1949, a body of laws, among them the decree on the 
reorganization of higher education (1951), regulates 
questions of academic affairs, finance, administration, 
recruitment, etc. Legislation on higher education is enacted 
by Government organs on the suggestion of, or in agree- 
ment with, the State Secretariat under whose jurisdiction 
higher education is placed. 


Policy and administration 


The State Secretariat supervises the uniform scientific, 
technical, educational and political orientation of higher 
institutions, establishes standards for syllabuses, appoints 
and terminates professors, Dozenten, pro-rectors, and 
department heads of universities and principals and vice- 
principals of Fachschulen. It confirms the election of rectors, 
deans and assistant deans, regulates the foundation or 
dissolution of institutions, draws up the budget and 
decides on investments and their distribution, and estab- 
lishes and co-ordinates research programmes, in accor- 
dance with the views of the various ministries, the Research 
Council, the State Secretariat for Research and Technology, 
and the Academy of Sciences. 

The universities and other institutions of higher 
education are Government institutions and have legal 
personality. Their administration is centralized, with each 
head of section or department being directly responsible 
to his superior. The head of the university is the rector 
who is elected by the university senate from among the 
heads of departments, generally for a period of two years. 
He is assisted by up to four pro-rectors, each of whom is 
responsible for a special sector of academic affairs (research, 
social science, programmes of study, and the recruitment 
of scientists). In cases of absence, the rector is represented 
by one of the pro-rectors. The Verwaltungsdirektor (director 
of administration) represents the rector in administrative 
matters. The pro-rectors and the director of administration 
are appointed by the State Secretariat on the recommen- 
dation of the rector. 

The senate, presided over by the rector, is the highest 
advisory and legislative body of each institution. Its 
members are the rector, the pro-rectors, the director of 
administration, the deans, the chief librarian, a repre- 
sentative of the university bureau of the Sozialistische 
Einheitspartei Deutschlands and of the Union of Scientists, 
and three further members of the teaching staff. A repre- 
sentative of the university group of the Freie Deutsche 
Jugend (Free German Youth) is co-opted to advise on 
questions affecting students. Prominent personalities from 
the private sector may be made honorary members of 
the senate. 

Each faculty is headed by a dean, assisted by one or more 
deputy deans and an administrative director. The dean 
is chairman of the faculty council which includes the 
deputy deans, the heads of departments, the principals 
of institutes and clinics, faculty professors and the admi- 
nistrative director. The faculty council elects the dean 
and his deputy, and directs teaching and research within 
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the faculty. It has the right to confer degrees and to 
recommend the nomination and appointment of professors 
and Dozenten. 

Each department is headed by a Fachrichtungsleiter 
whom the rector appoints on the recommendation of the 
faculty council. He directs and co-ordinates teaching and 
research in accordance with approved plans. Study advisers 
(Fachrichtungsrüte) may be appointed from the teaching 
staff for the various fields of study. 

Each technical college is directed by a principal who, 
as the official head of the staff, is responsible for its educa- 
tional activities, personnel, and administration. He is 
assisted by two vice-principals, one of whom is mainly 
in charge of questions related to social sciences, languages, 
sports and student affairs, the other of basic and special 
subjects, and the organization of studies. There are also 
advisory sub-committees for specific matters. 

All important questions are discussed in regular meetings 
of the college committee which are attended by the 
principal, the vice-principals, the chairman of the educa- 
tional sub-committee and the heads of personnel and 
administration; on the basis of committee discussions the 
principal appoints the department heads and class teachers 
from among the teaching staff. Attached to the departments 
are workshops and laboratories, staffed by engineers and 
technical assistants. The departments are divided into 
classes of twenty-five to thirty students, with one teacher 
in charge of each class. 


Finance 


Funds for higher education in Eastern Germany are 
provided by the State. Universities and technical colleges 
do not rely on their own revenue, endowments or other 
resources. The small revenue they may have (in 1962 
this amounted to 6 per cent of total expenditure) is paid 
over to the State. The Volkskammer annually approves the 


budget which in 1962 amounted to EDM.1,338.9 million 
for institutions of higher education of which EDM.335 
million was allocated to technical colleges; this total 
represents about 1.9 per cent of the national revenue, 
excluding investments in new institutions and equipment, 
The institutions submit a monthly statement of account 
to the supervising Government office while the Deutsche 
Notenbank carries out quarterly financial control. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The principle divisions of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation are the faculties and departments. The faculties 
comprise various related subjects while the departments 
provide teaching and research on one subject field. Most 
institutions of higher education are composed of various 
faculties. 

The teaching staff of the department form the Fachrich- 
tungsrat (department council), which plans the syllabus, 
lays down the programmes of training, confers special 
tasks to individual members, and supervises the research 
work of the department. Academic instruction is provided 
through seminar groups, each consisting of up to thirty 
students. Institutes, clinics and independent sections re- 
present a single or special branch of science, where teachin; 
and research are combined. Depending on their size ad 
structure institutes and clinics can be subdivided into 
sections, 

Some institutions of higher education which provide 
education in a few closely related fields are not divided 
into faculties but only into departments, e.g., the Academy 
for Political Science and Jurisprudence, the Hochschule 
für Ökonomie (School of Economies), etc.; medical aca- 
demies normally comprise departments of medicine and 
dentistry. 

The technical colleges consist of one or more departments. 


poer ncm REM eee 


GLOSSARY 

Allgemeine Berufsschule: vocational 
secondary school. 

Arbeiter- und Bauern-Fakultät: workers’ 
and farmers’ faculty. 

Berufsschule mit Abiturabschluss: voca- 
tional secondary school leading to 
the Abitur examination. 

Erweiterte Oberschule: high school or 
upper secondary school. 

Fachschulen: technical colleges. 

Kindergarten: pre-primary school. 

10-Klassige allgemeinbildende polytech- 
nische Oberschule: general polytech- 
nical secondary school of 10 grades, зурат 


Medizin: medicine. 

Philosophie, Geschichts-, Sprach- und 
Kunstwissenschaften: 
history, literature and arts. 

Rechts- und Wirtschaftswissenschaften: 
law and economics. 

Technische Wissenschaften: technology. 

Theologie: theology. 

Veterinärmedizin: 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Aspirantur mit dem Ziel der Habi- 
litation (period of post-doctorate 
research for the readership exami- 
nation) 


philosophy, 


Kunst: arts. 

Land- und Forstwirtschaft: agriculture 
and forestry. 

Lehrer verschiedener Fächer: teacher train- 
ing in subjects other than those shown 
in the diagram. 

Mathematik- und Naturwissenschaften: 
mathematics and natural sciences. 
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institutions and independent insti- 
tutes) 

B Fachschulen (technical colleges) 

Г) with A inscribed: Assistenz oder 
Aspirantur mit dem Ziel der Pro- 
motion (period of postgraduate 
research towards a doctorate) 


Г) with О inscribed: Oberassistenz oder 


Studienabschnitte in der Praxis oder 

Berufliche Tätigkeit (periods _ of 
full-time ог part-time practical 

veterinary medicine. work) E 

[> Eignungsprüfung (entrance exami- 
nation) 

© Abitur (secondary school leaving 
certificate) 

=) Diplom oder Staatsexamen (diploma) 

(universities, higher О Promotion zum Dr. (doctorate exami- 
nation) 

Ф Habilitation zum Dr. habil. (exami- 
nation entitling successful candi- 
dates to appointment to the higher 
posts at a university) 

@ Fachschulabschlusspriifung (final 


examination of a technical college) 


4 5-79 0T 
LYUGY 


Kindergarten 


14 15 16 17 18 


Berufsschule mit 
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Abiturabschluss Technische Wissenschaften 


10-Klassige 1 
allgemeinbildende 

polytechnische 
Oberschule 


Allgemeine 
Berufsschule 
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Admission of students. Admission to institutions of higher 
education is controlled. The number of vacancies per 
branch of study is fixed in accordance with the Volkswirt- 
schaftsplan (economic development plan) and distributed 
among the various institutions. Candidates are selected 
through aptitude tests but, in cases of equal merit, prefe- 
rence is given to applicants who have completed a voca- 
tional training course or served in the National People's 
Army. The Abitur is a prerequisite for admission to insti- 
tutions of higher education. For full-time study courses, 
candidates should be under thirty-five years of age and, 
for correspondence and evening courses, under forty-five. 
Admission is approved by special committees consisting 
of representatives of the teaching staff and of the student 
body. Preliminary practical experience is required for 
admission to the university departments of agriculture, 
horticulture, mining, metallurgy, communications, medi- 
cine and dentistry. 

Admission to technical colleges is granted to applicants 
who have done ten years at a polytechnical Oberschule 
followed by a vocational training course and at least one 
year’s practice in a trade. 


Range of studies. In the universities and institutes of 
higher education the courses of study end with a diploma 
or State examination. Postgraduate courses are also 
provided for future scientists, leading to the doctoral 
degree and, at the highest level, to the Habilitation which 
is obtained on the strength of original research in a 
special subject and qualifies the holder to appointment 
to the higher posts at a university. 

Technical colleges prepare skilled personnel for various 
fields of industry, education, art and culture; their courses 
include mechanical engineering, geology, structural en- 
gineering, highway engineering, spinning, animal hus- 
bandry and horticulture, agronomy, industrial drafting, 
interior decoration, etc. Their final examinations are 
both oral and written and require the preparation of a 
thesis (over a period of from four to six weeks). The 
diplomas awarded confer professional titles, such as en- 
gineer, interior decorator, etc., on successful candidates. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is divided into 
two semesters, each followed by examination sessions 
and periods of practical work, with vacations of six 
weeks in summer and two weeks in winter. 

University students are expected to attend all compul- 
sory classes and some of the optional ones, attendance 
being principally checked by the students themselves in 
the seminar groups. 

At the end of each academic year internal examinations 
are held in various compulsory and optional subjects 
(varying from three to five in number). The students 
must prove that they have reached the required level 
within the prescribed time before they can proceed to 
the following year. 

The number of subjects and weekly hours (from around 
ten to over thirty) and the form of instruction are laid 
down in binding syllabuses to ensure a standard form of 
education. 

The principal method of teaching is the lecture, which 
offers a general survey of the problems of a specific field 
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and lays the foundation for independent study, seminars 
(pro-seminars, special seminars, research seminars, etc.) 
which introduce students to independent study, and 
colloquium and consultation sessions which provide guid- 
ance and the opportunity for discussion. In laboratory 
classes students are acquainted with practical work and 
scientific experiments. Field observation and specific 
methods of field research are also practised. 

Vocational and industrial training are an essential part 
of any course of study. 

Attendance at technical colleges is compulsory for all 
courses, and is principally checked by the students them- 
selves. The syllabuses are laid down and comprise an 
average of thirty-six hours per week. In addition to 
classroom teaching up to 40 per cent of the weekly periods 
are held in workshops and laboratories. 

The textbooks used contain material on both the 
theoretical and practical requirements of the trade for 
which the students study. 


Extra-mural courses. Universities and technical colleges 
offer degree-level correspondence and evening courses. The 
students receive printed lessons and meet once or twice 
a month in seminar groups and attend two- or three-week 
courses once or twice a year, when they are given guidance 
by university lecturers. Correspondence students are 
granted leave with full pay for the duration of these 
courses and for a period of six months to allow them to 
prepare for their final examinations. 

Evening courses combine the methods of full-time and 
correspondence courses. Teaching periods cover up to 
sixteen hours a week and leave from work is granted 
under the same conditions as for correspondence students. 


Staff 


The teaching staff of universities and other institutions 
of higher education consists of titular professors, Dozenten, 
lecturers and Lehrbeauftragte (specialists in charge of 
courses); it also includes Wissenschaftliche Mitarbeiter 
(assistant scientists), Oberassistenten (chief assistants) and 
assistants. They are employed on a full-time or part- 
time basis, with the exception of some of the Lehrbeauf- 
tragie. Professors and Dozenten are appointed for teaching 
and research in a particular subject. As a rule, the Habili- 
tation is a prerequisite for their appointment. The titles are, 
in the order of priority: Professor mit Lehrstuhl, Professor 
mit vollem Lehrauftrag, Professor mit Lehrauftrag, Dozent. 
Lecturers teach special skills in foreign languages, music, 
art, etc., while Lehrbeauftragte (experienced practitioners, 
scientists of other institutions, young scientists from the 
same institution) may, on the written order of the rector, 
be entrusted with independent teaching. Wissenschaft- 
liche Mitarbeiter carry out teaching, research and admi- 
nistrative tasks. They form the intermediary scientific 
category at the university. Oberassistenten and Assistenten 
take part in teaching and research under the supervision 
of the professor or Dozent. The post of assistant is the 
main form of training of young scientists, and is usually 
held for four years during which the doctoral degree 
is prepared; this is a prerequisite for becoming an Ober- 
assistent, who, after five years in that capacity may qualify 
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for the Habilitation. Aspiranten are young scientists who 
obtain a special promotion. They receive a State grant 
and are exempted from institutional tasks, working only 
for their doctoral degree (three years) or their Habilitation 
(four years). They are expected to carry out limited 
teaching duties during their time of training. Ausser- 
planmassige Aspiranten are young scientists who work 
outside the university and enjoy special facilities from 
both the university and industry. 

All teachers at technical colleges | are employees of 
their own institution and are appointed by the principal. 
The following titles are conferred upon them according 
to their scientific and educational qualifications: Professor, 
Oberstudiendirektor, Studiendirektor, Dozent. 

As members of the ‘intelligentsia’, the staff of universities 
and other institutions of higher education are granted 
special privileges through labour legislation, such as 
special leave for research work, in some cases abroad, 
additional old-age pensions amounting to between 60 
and 80 per cent of their final gross salaries, etc. 

The scale of annual basic salaries varies from a maximum 
of EDM.39,000 for a professor at a university to EDM.6,180 
which is the starting salary of a junior staff member at 
a technical college. Basic salaries can be supplemented by 
‘efficiency’ bonuses. In addition, professors and Dozenten 
with teaching periods of more than ten hours per week, 
lecturers with more than twenty hours and teachers 
of technical colleges with more than twenty-two hours, 
receive extra remuneration. Additional payments are also 
made for other activities such as examinations, publications, 
and senior administrative functions. In cases of special 
merit, individual contracts can be concluded granting 
higher salaries than those listed in the official scale and 
special working conditions, family allowances and other 
advantages. On reaching retirement age (60 for women, 
65 for men) university teachers remain members or their 
universities, and continue to enjoy their facilities. 

Additional funds are available to conduct important 
research work, involving outside co-operation, special 
equipment and other facilities. Professors are given the 
opportunity to attend international conferences and, in 
most cases, expenses are refunded in full. 

University professors and teachers at technical colleges 
are honoured by the State for outstanding achievements 
through awards such as the Nationalpreis (national prize), 
Verdienter Wissenschaftler (meritorious scientist), Vater- 
lindischer Verdienstorden (Fatherland Order of Merit), 
Verdienstmedaille (medal of merit), etc. 

The teaching staff of universities and’ other institutions 
of higher education have a trade union of their own, 
Gewerkschaft Wissenschaft. 


Student life and welfare 


Full-time study is free at all universities and technical 
colleges. About 90 per cent of all students receive State 
scholarships whose amount depends on the student's 
social background and the financial means of his parents 
or spouse. The rates vary from EDM.140 to 190 per 
month at universities, and EDM.110 to 160 at technical 
colleges; sometimes additional scholarships of EDM.80 
per month are granted. Non-scholarship holders can 


obtain a monthly allowance of EDM.80 at universities and 
EDM.60 at technical colleges. In addition, any student, 
whether a scholarship holder or not, may receive a perfor- 
mance bonus of EDM.40 per month, a further bonus for 
outstanding achievements may raise thestudents' allowances 
to an amount equal to that which could he earned 
in gainful employment. All allowances are paid in full 
during vacation periods. Candidates for the doctoral 
degree receive at least EDM.400 and those for the Habili- 
tation a minimum of EDM.500 per month, apart from 
funds for books and cash payments for extras in connexion 
with research work. Foreign students whose studies were 
arranged through international or bilateral agreements, 
receive basic grants of EDM.280 or 470 per month. 

Student affairs are looked after by the Freie Deutsche 
Jugend (Free German Youth) which embraces the majority 
of students. Elected leaders represent the student body 
in the senate, faculty council, department council, etc. 
Students are also represented in admission, scholarship, 
disciplinary and other committees. They form their own 
committees for problems relating to canteens, clubs and 
hostels. The basic unit of student affairs is the seminar 
group or class which elects a group secretary to serve 
as a link between the students and the teaching staff 
and academic authorities. 

Sports clubs, cultural groups associated with the League 
for International Friendship and others are autonomous 
bodies which provide a wide range of leisure activities, 
such as concerts, lectures, exhibitions, film shows, compe- 
titions, etc. 

Of the full-time students living away from home, 25 
per cent find board and lodging in students’ hostels for 
EDM.75 per month. The rent for furnished rooms varies 
between EDM.15 to 50 per month according to the 
district. 

Students are insured against sickness and accidents; 
insurance premiums are paid out of the State budget 
and cover the students’ spouses and children. During 
periods of illness, students continue to receive in full 
the amount of their scholarships, allowances and bonuses 
but these are reduced in cases of hospitalization. Women 
students expecting or nursing babies are granted maternity 
leave of eleven weeks and receive extra allowances over 
and above their scholarships and bonuses. 

Other facilities for full-time students are low-priced 
meals at the students’ restaurants, substantial reductions 
in public transport fares and, in special cases, lump sum 
grants. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The goal of full socialization has dictated the reforms of 
higher education in Eastern Germany and plans are under 
way to secure a unified socialist system of education 
by 1965. A closer co-ordination of the different levels and 
types of education is planned, and institutions of higher 
education are expected to collaborate more closely with 
industrial and agricultural enterprises while research and 
teaching will be geared more closely to the needs of 
society. 
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[Text transmitted by the International Universities Bureau, 
Paris, and based on a study prepared by the Humboldt 
University. ] 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand East Deutsche Marks) 


eee 


EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Eastern Germany. Staatliche Zentralverwaltung 
für Statistik. Statistisches Jahrbuch, various volumes. Other 
sources. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 17,125,000. 

Area: 41,635 square miles; 107,834 square kilometres. 

Population density: 411 per square mile; 159 per square 
kilometre. 

Net material product (1961) estimate: 76.7 thousand 
million East Deutschemarks. 

Official exchange rate(1961):1 East Deutsche Mark — 0.450 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: ... 
Academic year begins: September. 


Amount Per cent 
Total expenditure! . . . 4552 393 100 
Expenditure for instruction 
(distributed by type and level 
of education) . . . . . 4 006 878 88.0 
PD (EE 9 249 092 5.5 
Primary and secondary 
general education . . . 21 331 273 129.2 
Part-time technical schools 
jerufsschulen) . NA s 584 761 12.8 
Full-time advanced vocational 
schools (Fachschulen) . 415 692 9.1 
Teacher training . . - 20 190 0.5 
Higher education. . . 1361 657 30.1 
Other types of education? 38 213 0.8 
Other expenditure . . . 545 515 12.0 
Education in children's 
homes and aid to youth 123 525 2.7 
School meals . Suet 163 883 E 
Extra curricular activities . 122 059 
Subsidies to private education 836 
Miscellaneous (Kinderhorte) . 135 212 


l. Figures are based on budget estimates. | 
2. Including expenditure for special schools and boarding schools. | 
3. Expenditure for popular art schools, | 


2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1950-59 


Number of students enrolled 

Academic Universities and equivalent Teacher education at Other education at. Average Average шд of 

year degree-granting institutions ^ mon-university institutions — non-university institutions | total ent | total population сеш. ae 
beginning (000%) оо) о 

б ti a - cm = BOSE 

1950 127 659 ese ase y sie aoe . 

1951 25 493 23 64l 31 1688 33 

1952 33 268 23 1014 34 1694 35 39 17082 221 

1953 41 847 24 1393 33 1840 34 

1954 50 339 25 5311 54 1822 34 

1955 52 510 26 5823 60 1155 34 

1956 57 171 27 5 099 60 1641 33 

1957 58 388 27 6 669 62 1561 35 64 16 450 390 

1958 56 508 27 6 267 58 1331 34 

1959 57 293 30 1311 55 1423 35 


1. All institutions of higher education. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
= a ee = = 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academie | Number 
type of ‘Type of institution cademie | of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Wear tutions 
Total Female "Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens 
АЛГАИ 6, у 1961/62 9169 26 344 419 159 — 
л 0 NS с 1960/61 8 890 25 424 aa 405 350 = 
E MERO een) Ms xt. 1959/60. 8334 22 977 595 374 420 zum 
PU TCI LEAL емс 5 1958/59 7521 20 532 ds ad 365 096 = 
РЕА EM Лү, 1957/58 7826 21 023 "m TO 348 916 = 
Primary Primary schools! 
otal SN О. 1961/62 8 897 91 312 2 025 991 = 
du weit Oy oth ute э 7». % 1960/61 8 864 16 484 1922 192 — 
DE Vo RAE oC pete 4л: се 1959/60 9100 77 293 1806 418 =I 
Sn cs ТА NS 1958/59 9 453 68 951 1 670 898 Ty 
har eke ie as TS э» 1957/58 9 482 69 805 d AA 1686 662 = 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools? 
А ЫСО БИСКЕ ee s 1961/62 321 25 619 Sete Ж 80 674 — 
РИИ Е, 1960/61 322 35 544 ove AN 82 471 — 
ААА с, 1959/60 mn ves з 335 oe — 
ig. xoa ОЕ S re E 1958/59 312 35 726 isle aie 89 403 = 
EX cs Ы acs А 1957/58 373 25 807 „++ vg 91311 — 
Vocational Technical schoolst. . . . . . - 1961/62 298 57 131 — 184827 55 477 61 632 
апі Part-time vocational schools. . . . 1961/62 1108 12 344 — 274 100 wae 274100 
teacher Total a uo Р ey tae d 1961/62 1406 519 475 — 458927 655411 335 732 
training SM pede Em 1960/61 1446 20 181 — 509216 925 087 394 417 
Seat Ж alc ЙН ДД: 1959/60 1514 20700 — 523980 232 349 457 800 
о ач 1958/59 1552 20 200 = 597 398 229 159 534 900 
P^ n2 9 XC ON E MEE И 1957/58 1652 21 300 — 640289 231 995 514 500 
Higher 
University Universities . . . e o es 1961/62 6 «++ E m 335 699 915584 
and Technical colleges. . . . + - + 1961/62 10 dn еа 2. 323179 21644 
equivalent Other scientific colleges AE uerus 1961/62 6 aati am zu 33412  ?1148 
(ae Total 6. а= ы. TE 1961/62 22 A AN as 362290 718376 
granting) Eee et ion Iz 211 960/61 23 | "1564 — ... Кй 250 082 217 247 
e OT НАЙТ ДАЎ 1959/60 25 711 702 5 oltre 357 293 316 943 
" 1958/59. 26 78 993 ee Gees 356 508 215 519 
» 1957/58. 28 78 963 tee 559) 358388 215 904 
INon- Teacher training colleges. . . . . 1961/62 8 38 838 4166 MET 
university College of physical education . . . 1961/62 1 31 114 3420 П 
Teacher Totales Lo Erebi so Ae os 1961/62 9 39952 54586 
training ae RE NERO т еда аў 2. 1960/61 9; 38354 93998 
per Mon ramo Cee е э], М» 1959/60 9 87311 24041 
z 1958/59 9 Ау, 36267 23 687 
a 1957/58 9 Laan ES D 36669 — ?4104 
Other Colleges of fine art: 
И УБИО 1961/62 п АН ees 31 963 2767 
те уа e A Sef! 1960/61 11 15 ; 31693 9655 
" 1959/60 ll 13. 31 423 8505 
" б 1958/59 10 LA en КЕД 31 331 3458 
" 1957/58 11 БР еа vi з] 561 2543 
Special Schools for handicapped children 
Tora ОРНУ СОРРИ А 1961/62 532 4762 РАА wie 52 226 Sas — 
ex oce or Se t nin M ENS 1960/61 543 4322 Jus GA 54 380 aed = 
Cyc chi een VS 1959/60 ase as HS e ae ъан — 
MEAN Pies hee Hips 12. | 1958/50 612 S885: 6 т, 51 259 "E = 
inepti. Uu ИТИ 1957/58 616 3 922 ee 525 51 497 Was — 
1. The first eight years of the general polytechnical schools. 5. Including assistants. 
2. The last o v of the аа polytechnical schools and other 6. Technical schools only. 
post-eighth-grade institutions. 7. Teachers and assistant teachers in higher teacher training institutions 
3. Full-time only. and colleges, are included with those in universities and equivalent 
4. Including teacher training schools in which the enrolment was as institutions. 


" follows: 1961/62, 32,237; 1960/61, 27,724; 1959/60, 22,367; 1958/59, 
15,397; 1957/58, 17,288. 
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4, HIGHER EDUCATION; FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 
eee eS eS 
Field of study 


FT eet Academic = : 

"Type of institut Sex Total ; — a 

уре of institution year а кыны ORE E rane OMRON EE aenea Agriculture 

All institutions 1960/61 MF 69 129 2393 15 548 1659 1331 4380 6 890 17 998 13 205 5 725 
F 21 900 ole one ee DS ЕЗ DEDI 558 T 

All institutions 1951/58 MF 66 618 3 519 13 471 1525 1335 5 434 т 262 16 622 11 810 5 640 
Е 20 551 | ess wee ES tee — má eee Son si 

— А) a = 

Percentage | 

All institutions 1960/61 MF | 100 3 23 2 2 6 10 26 19 9 
Е 100 hoe E T : . ene E 

All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 5 20 2 2 8 1 25 18 9 

MEE. ee 


GHANA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system below university level is regulated 
by the Education Act, 1961 (Act 87). Provision is made 
in the Act for compulsory education for every child of 
school age covering the whole of the six-year primary 
school course as well as the first two years of the four-year 
middle school course. The same Act governs the organization 
and administration of teacher training colleges and second- 
ary schools; the latter provide a five-year course which 
is being reduced to four years as from October 1963. 

Most primary and secondary schools are run by either 
the Central Government or local authorities. There are 
also a number of mission or private institutions which 
receive financial assistance from Central Government funds. 
In addition, there is a small but growing number of private 
institutions which are entirely self-financed; these usually 
provide a six-year primary course, preparatory for entry 
into secondary schools. All public, assisted, or private 
schools are subject to the 1961 Education Act and to the 
regulations made under it. 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for the whole 
of the educational system in Ghana below university level, 
and exercises in this regard the extensive powers conferred 
by the 1961 Education Act. Within the framework of this 
Act, the Minister is authorized to set up local education 
authorities (normally the local Government authority) 
to build, maintain and run (either directly or through a 
mission agency) primary, middle and special schools 
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(for handicapped children), and to advise him on all local 
questions relating to primary education. Similarly, the 
Minister is required to establish a board of governors 
for each assisted secondary school or teacher training 
college. Government institutions are run by officers of 
the Ministry of Education. 

Under a provision of the 1961 Education Act, no pupil 
may be refused admission to any school on account of 
his or his parents’ religion, nationality, race or language. 
Similarly, there are no social or economic bars to education, 
except, of course, that fees are payable in private schools 
not dependent on public financial assistance and in se- 
condary schools. Entry into certain secondary schools is 
further subject to success in a common entrance exami- 
nation. In 1961, there were over 6,000 primary schools 
and over 1,600 middle schools receiving public financial 
support with a total enrolment of over 875,000 pupils. 
All secondary schools charge fees, but scholarships and 
bursaries are available. There were sixty-eight publicly 
assisted secondary schools in October 1961, with over 
17,000 students. The number of teacher training colleges 
at the same date was thirty-two, providing free training 
for a total student body of over 5,500. In the field of 
technical education there were sixteen institutions depen- 
dent upon public financial support, with over 3,000 part: 
and full-time students. These institutions are administere 
by a separate Division of Technical Education in the 
Ministry of Education. In addition, there were a number 
of privately run technical institutions. 


GHANA 


The diagram on page 537 shows in detail various forms 
of teacher training and condenses other types of higher 
education at university level. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are six main types of institutions providing higher 
education in Ghana. The university institutions are the 
University of Ghana, the Kwame N’Krumah University 
of Science and Technology and the University College 
of Cape Coast. The other institutions are the Institute of 
Public Administration, the Law School, the School of 
Librarianship, a new medical school, nurses’ training 
colleges, and teacher training colleges. 

On 1 October 1961, consequent upon the recommen- 
dations of the International Commission on University 
Education in Ghana, which reported at the beginning of 
the year, the University College of Ghana became a fully- 
fledged university. The college first opened in October 1948 
with ninety students who had previously been students 
in the post-secondary department of Achimota College. 
The department had done pioneering work in university 
education by starting classes for the Intermediate Arts and 
Science examinations of the University of London as far 
back as 1930, and had also prepared students for the B.Sc. 
(Engineering) degree of London University from the same 
date. The University College of Ghana entered into a 
scheme of special relationship with the University of 
London which lasted until 1962; since this date the 
University of Ghana has awarded its own degrees. In 
October 1962 it had 682 undergraduates with twenty-six 
teaching departments and 230 teaching and senior 
administrative officers. 

The Kwame N'Krumah University of Science and 
Technology was established in October 1961; it was 
formerly the Kumasi College of Technology, Science 
and Arts, founded in 1951 when 200 teacher training 
students (including arts and crafts students) went to 
Kumasi to form the nucleus of the new college. An en- 
gineering course was started in 1952, and a course in phar- 
macy was transferred to it from Korle Bu Hospital in 
Accra in 1953. In February of the same year an agricultural 
course was started and the School of Architecture, Town 
Planning and Building was established in 1957. Since 
the early stages there has been a Department of Inter- 
mediate Studies providing preparatory training for 
engineering and pharmacy students, and a School of Art 
offering advanced courses in painting, sculpture and design, 
leading to a Diploma in Fine Art. As the college expanded 
certain courses were moved to other institutions; thus in 
1958, the teacher training courses were transferred to 
Winneba Training College, and in 1959 the Commerce 
Department was established as a separate College of 
Business Administration at Achimota. On the recom- 
mendation of the International Commission on University 
Education in Ghana the college was granted university 
status in October 1961. 

The University College of Cape Coast admitted its first 
students in October 1962, offering degree and diploma 
courses in arts and science. The emphasis is on producing 
graduates for teaching in secondary schools and teacher 


training colleges, and the university college is in special 
relationship with the University of Ghana whose degrees 
it awards. 

An Institute of Public Administration was set up in 
October 1961, administered jointly by the Government of 
Ghana and the United Nations Special Fund, to provide 
courses in public administration at postgraduate level 
for staff of the civil service or public corporations. There 
is provision for other States in Africa to join the scheme. 

The Law School was founded in December 1959. There 
are plans to merge the school with the Faculty of Law of 
the University of Ghana; the diploma course will then be 
abolished, and all candidates will be required to take a 
prescribed degree course before becoming eligible to be 
called to the Bar. 

In January 1962, a school of librarianship was opened 
in Accra to train staff for library work and to provide 
in-service training for librarians. 

The nurses training colleges in Accra and Kumasi were 
established in 1947 and 1955 respectively and attached 
to the central hospitals; they train nurses up to the State 
Registered Nurse standard. Owing to the lack of sufficient 
secondary school graduates, students with lower qualifi- 
cations are also accepted and brought to the required 
standard in a pre-nursing course; the actual post-secondary 
nursing course lasts three years. 

Of the thirty-two teacher training colleges in Ghana, 
only four provide courses for post-secondary students 
exclusively. These are Winneba Training College, Wesley 
College, Akropong Teacher Training College, and Holy 
Child College. The first post-secondary teacher training 
institution was started in 1946 at what was then the 
Government Training College, Achimota. Until 1952, it 
shared the same site as the present University of Ghana; 
in that year it was transferred to Kumasi as part of the 
Kumasi College of Arts and Technology, and then in 1958 
was again transferred to Winneba together with its 
specialist courses. In addition to the teacher training 
course which lasts two years, the Winneba Training 
College provides advanced specialist courses in housecraft, 
arts and crafts, music, and physical education. A diploma 
course in housecraft is offered, and it is intended also to 
raise the physical education course to the diploma level. 
Special third-year courses are also provided in academic 
subjects such as mathematics and English, the intention 
being to raise the academic standard of training college 
assistant tutors in these subjects, and also to prepare 
students for the Associate Certificate in Education course 
at the University of Ghana. During the period 1946-50, 
post-secondary teacher training courses were started 
in three other colleges, Wesley College, Kumasi, the 
Presbyterian Training College аг Akropong, Akwapin, 
and Holy Child at Adiembra near Takoradi. All the post- 
secondary teacher training colleges are co-educational, 
except for Holy Child which is for women only. 


Legislation 
The two university institutions of Ghana were each set 
up by means of Acts of Parliament which define the aims 


of each establishment and provide for the appointment 
of their principal officers, the constitution of their university 
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councils and academic boards. The Acts also provide 
for the internal organization of each university including 
the drawing up of statutes by the university council to 
regulate the detailed running of the establishment. In 
particular, there are statutes governing appointments, 
conditions of service and termination of staff appoint- 
ments, for authorizing the signature of contracts, cheques 
and other documents, for fixing the academic year, and for 
securing the custody and use of the university seal. The 
respective Acts for the two universities are the University 
of Ghana Act, 1961 (Act 79) and the Kwame N’Krumah 
University of Science and Technology Act (Act 80). 
Both Acts provide that the President of the Republic of 
Ghana shall be Chancellor of each university. 

The Institute of Public Administration was established 
by means of an Executive Instrument under the Statutory 
Corporations Act, 1961 (Act 41). The Instruments of 
Incorporation set out the object of the institute, and 
contain provisions governing the appointment and condi- 
tions of service of staff, finance, and the making of by- 
laws relating to all matters within the scope of the institute. 

The teacher training institutions are governed by the 
Education Act, 1961. 


Policy and administration 


A National Council for Higher Education is responsible 
for the planning and the development of higher education. 
It is composed of a chairman appointed by the president, 
the vice-chancellor of the University of Ghana, the vice- 
chancellor of the Kwame N'Krumah University of Science 
and Technology, the executive secretary of the State 
Control Commission, the executive secretary of the National 
Research Council, and the registrar of scholarships, with 
a representative of the Ministry of Education and of the 
Manpower Bureau in attendance at meetings. The prin- 
cipal of the University College of Cape Coast is also an 
ex officio member of the council. 

In the University of Ghana, the academic board, under 
the direction of the university council, is responsible for 
the internal administration of the university; it consists 
of professors and heads of departments, together with 
one other elected person from each teaching department. 
It is proposed that the academic board should have a 
standing executive committee under which the various 
faculty boards, boards of studies and committees of the 
academic board, including the finance committee, 
residence board and services committee will operate. 
The vice-chancellor is the academic and administrative 
head and the chief disciplinary officer of the university. 
The registrar is secretary to the university council as well 
as to all other boards and committees, and is assisted by a 
number of senior assistant registrars and assistant registrars. 

The university council of the Kwame N’Krumah 
University of Science and Technology is composed of 
fifteen members comprising the principal officers of the 
university and certain elected or appointed persons. 
A ten-member academie board consisting entirely of 
university staff is responsible for academic policy, courses 
of instruction, research, examinations and the award of 
degrees, diplomas and certificates, admission of students 
and the award of scholarships. 
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The governing body of the University College of Cape 
Coast is its interim council. Under the terms of special 
relationship between the University of Ghana and the 
University College, the academic board of the University 
of Ghana supervises the courses and examinations of the 
University College. 

The Institute of Public Administration has a council 
consisting of the principal, a person nominated by the 
National Council for Higher Education, a person nominated 
by the United Nations, at least three persons representing 
the interests of the Republic of Ghana, and a person 
nominated by the Government of each Associated State, 
There is also an advisory board consisting of the principal, 
the vice-principal, the director of research, one member 
appointed by the principal to represent the academic and 
research staff, a person nominated by the council of the 
University of Ghana, two. persons nominated by the 
secretary to the Cabinet to represent the civil service of. 
Ghana, and a person nominated by the Government of 
each Associated State. 

The teacher training institutions come under the 1961 
Education Act which provides that public higher education. 
institutions not being Government institutions shall be 
controlled by a board of governors, a committee of man- 
agement or another body performing functions similar 
to those of a board of governors established under the 
provisions of Section 15 of the Act. Section 15 (1) of the 
Act enables the Minister of Education to establish a board 
of governors for all assisted higher education institutions, 
and each of the four post-secondary training colleges is 
managed by a board of governors on behalf of the Ministry. 
of Education. The principal of the college is the executive 
head of the institution and carries out the decisions of 
the board on the general running of the college as well as 
its day to day administration. Both the board and the 
principal work under a constitution and rules approved 
by the Minister responsible for education. The Minister 
has power under the Act to dissolve the board for any 
good cause. 

The Ministry of Health is the controlling external 
authority for the nurses' training colleges in Accra and 
Kumasi. These are not independent institutions but are 
administered as departments of the hospitals to which 
they are attached. A principal nursing tutor is in charge 
of each college. 


Finance 


The universities are financed mainly by Government 
subventions. A typical pattern of annual receipts is: 
subventions 95 per cent; fees 4 per cent; other income 
l per cent. 

In the case of the Institute of Public Administration 
the Government of Ghana provides an annual grant of 
£(G)50,000 for five years while the United Nations Special 
Fund provides $523,000. Provision is made for Associated 
States participating in the courses at the institute to 
make contributions either by way of grants-in-aid or 
endowments. 

Buildings and equipment are similarly financed from 
Government funds (in the case of the University of Ghana 
and of the Kwame N'Krumah University of Science and 


Secondary school 


Primary school 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Periods of practical work 
© Common entrance examination 
© Middle school leaving certificate 
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School certificate 
Higher school certificate 
University degree 
Teacher's ‘B’ certificate 


University 


Associateship 
course (Univ.) 


Associateship 
course (Univ.) 


"Teacher's ‘A’ certificate 


Teacher's ‘A’ certificate (post- 
secondary) 

Associateship certificate 
Postgraduate teacher's certificate 


таш: off 


Technology, the United Kingdom Government made 
substantial contributions from the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund to their initial development costs). 
Up to the end of September 1961 the Government had 
spent approximately &(6)11 million and £(G)5 million on 
the capital development of the University of Ghana and 
of the Kwame N’Krumah University of Science and 
Technology respectively. The Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Carnegie Foundation have also made donations 
for the purchase of agricultural machinery and of library 
books. 

The teacher training institutions are financed wholly 
from Government funds. No fees are chargeable and no 
other revenues accrue to the institutions. The nurses’ 
training colleges are also wholly financed from Government 
funds. 

When the two universities were university colleges, their 
recurrent expenditures were voted each year as part of 
the annual Government budget in relation to quinquennial 
grants which had been eal on by a committee авропа 
by the Government. Within that framework, detailed 
control of expenditure was left to the councils of the two 
institutions. It is proposed to resume this form of provision 
and control of funds as soon as the pattern of expenditure 


of the institutions, in their new roles of universities, 
become clear. Similar control is exercised over the accounts 
of the other institutions of higher education. During the 
early 1960's the total cost = annum of higher education 
has averaged approximately 3 per cent of the country’s 
annual budget. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Ghana is organized in faculties and 
departments. The Faculty of Arts and Social Studies has 
the following departments: English, study of religions, 
classics, philosophy, French studies, phonetics, mathe- 
matics, history, economics, geography, sociology, archae- 
ology, law, education and the Institutes of African Studies 
and of Education. The Faculty of Science has the following 
departments: mathematics, geology, physics, chemistry, 
geography, botany, zoology, crop husbandry, animal 
ses The Faculty of Agriculture has departments 
of crop husbandry, animal husbandry, agricultural 
economy and management, botany, zoology and chemistry. 
The School of Administration was нану the College of 
Business Administration. 
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The Kwame N'Krumah University of Science and 
Technology is organized in the following faculties and 
departments: a faculty of engineering with departments 
of electrical, civil and mechanical engineering; science; 
pharmacy; liberal and social studies; a school of archi- 
tecture, town planning and building; a school of agri- 
culture; a school of fine arts; and an Institute of 
Community Planning. 


Admission of students. The normal minimum requirements 
for entry to a degree course at the University of Ghana 
are passes in at least five subjects in the London General 
Certificate of Education (or its equivalent), of which at 
least two must be at A level. Various departments require 
A or O level passes in specific subjects before students are 
admitted. There is no special entrance examination for 
undergraduate courses, except for the course in law. 
An admissions board decides admissions policy in the light 
of prevailing circumstances at the university, a number 
of places being usually reserved for special admission 
students from overseas and other African countries. 

Candidates for admission to the Kwame N’Krumah 
University of Science and Technology are expected to 
satisfy the following minimum requirements: (a) five 
credits in the West African School Certificate examination; 
or (b) five credits in the Cambridge Overseas (West African) 
School Certificate examination; or (c) five passes in the 
General Certificate of Education (O level). Candidates 
applying for entry at School Certificate level before the 
results of qualifying examination are known, are required 
to sit a university entrance examination. Final selection 
is made by interview. 


Range of studies. At the University of Ghana the B.A. 
(General), B.A. (Honours), B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Sc. (Agric.) 
and the B.Sc. (General) degree courses extend over a 
period of three years; the LL.B. and the B.Sc. (Special) 
degree courses extend over four years. Two-year courses 
leading to a master’s degree in arts and science were due 
to start in October 1963. The Institute of African Studies 
offers a special postgraduate degree in African studies. 
The School of Administration offers courses leading to a 
bachelor’s degree in administration, diplomas in local 
government and hospital administration, and a certificate 
in statistics. 

A medical school was established in association with the 
University of Ghana in October 1962 when sixty students 
began a two-year preliminary course. Details of the course 
are being worked out with the Philadelphia Group of 
Hospitals who are sponsoring the establishment. As well 
as covering the subjects normally provided in a medical 
school, the course will be given a Ghanaian orientation 
with emphasis on public health and paediatrics. 

The Kwame N’Krumah University of Science and 
Technology prepares students for degrees and diplomas, 
offering courses of varying duration. The Faculty of Engi- 
neering, for example, takes four years to prepare students 
who hold the Higher School Certificate for their final 
degree examination; students entering the university 
after the School Certificate examination are given a special 
two-year pre-engineering course which takes them to the 
General Certificate of Education A level. The engineering 
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diploma courses are intended to give basic training in 
engineering science and practical experience for technical 
grades; the level of the University Diploma in Engineering 
is equivalent to the British Higher National Certificate, 
The course, which starts after School Certificate, lasts 
for four years, after which the students spend twelve 
months in industrial or field training, returning to the 
university for another year to complete their studies, 
The faculty also offers courses in land surveying. 

The School of Architecture, Town Planning and Building 
offers degree courses in architecture, town planning and 
building, and quantity surveying, The duration of the 
courses is four years, the first year being a preparatory 
common course. Great importance is placed on the link 
between teaching and research, and a building research 
group was formed some years ago with a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. 

The Department of Pharmacy offers a three-year course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Pharmacy. Exami- 
nations are held at the end of the course, and assessed 
with the help of external examiners from the School of 
Pharmacy of the Chelsea College of Science and Techno- 
logy, London. All examinations include oral tests, From 
1964 postgraduate students will be able to follow courses 
leading to the degree of Master of Pharmacy. 

The Department of Fine Art and Crafts offers the follow- 
ing diploma courses: the National Diploma course (four 
years), the Higher National Diploma Course (graduate 
level), and the Art Teacher’s Diploma Course (graduate 
level). 

The University College of Cape Coast offers a two-year 
preliminary course in arts, and a three-year full-time 
course leading to a diploma in science. This course includes 
education, and students who qualify are appointed to 
the lower forms of training colleges and secondary schools. 
From October 1963, a three-year course was started leading 
to a B.Sc. in education. Other bachelor's degree courses 
will be introduced later. In 1962 the University College 
started a part-time degree course in arts and a similar 
course in science will follow at a later stage. A scheme of 
special relationship with the University of Ghana has been 
agreed upon, covering such matters as the awarding of 
degrees, appointment of academic staff, and examinations. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year normally extends 
from October to June. Instruction is given by means of 
lectures, tutorials, practical work, and field and laboratory 
training. Audio-visual aids are used in the teaching of 
French. 


Requirements for certain awards, Candidates for a В.А. 
(Honours) degree іп English must satisfy the examiners 
in the following papers: (a) present-day English usage; 
(b) history, principles and practice of criticism; (c) Shake- 
speare and the seventeenth century; (d) Romantic and 
Victorian literature; (e) twentieth century literature; an 
(f) a special subject chosen from the following: history 
of the English language; special phonetics; general linguis- 
ties; the study of the life, literature and thought of a 
specified period; the study of a form or genre of American 
literature. 

Candidates for a B.A. (Honours) degree in French must 


satisfy the examiners in the following papers: (a) general 
outlines of French literature from its origins to the Fenals: 
sance; (b) literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; (c) literature of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries (including French by African (mil (d) trans- 
lation from French into English; (e) translation from 

English into French; (f) essay in French; (g) special subject 

(author, genre or period of literature, including one passage 

for textual criticism). 

Candidates for a B.Sc. (Special) degree in physics must 
satisfy the examiners in the following papers: (a) Part I 
of the B.Sc. (General) examination (in physics and two of 
the following — botany, chemistry, geology, mathematics, 
zoology); (b) a translation into English of a scientific text 
in French, German or Russian; (c) ancillary mathematics; 
(d) Part I of the final examination in physics (five three- 
hour theory pae and two six-hour practical exami- 
nations); (e) Part TI of the final examination in physics 
(three three-hour theory papers and a six-hour practical 
examination or a problem paper). 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Law must 
satisfy the examiners as follows: 

At the First University Examination in Law in the follow- 
ing subjects: (a) introduction to law and legal insti- 
tutions of Ghana; (b) introduction to constitutional 
law; (c) law of contracts; (d) either philosophy or 
economics or sociology; (е) African studies. 

The LL.B. Part I examination: commercial law; property 
law; constitutional and administrative law; criminal 
law; family law; law of evidence; law of torts, 

The LL.B. Part II examination: company law; public 
international law; private international law; customary 
law; jurisprudence; comparative law. 


Extra-mural courses. An Institute of Public Education 
was set up in October 1962 to assume responsibility for 
the extra-mural work hitherto undertaken by the Institute 
of Extra-Mural Studies of the University through evening 
classes and People’s Educational Associations. The new 
institute will intensify such work and, in addition, organize 
part-time courses leading to university degrees and 
diplomas at workers’ colleges and university centres to be 
established throughout the country. It is proposed also 
to introduce correspondence courses, for the benefit of 
residents in the less populous centres. 


Research 


The universities attach very great importance to research 
and work is currently being carried out in the following 
fields: African studies, archaeology, economies, geography, 
history, phonetics, sociology, education, English, study 
of religions, st oa chemistry, geology, physics, zoology, 
and agriculture. In addition to the internal research 
programmes, the university science departments carry 
out extensive research in applied sciences in association 
with, and aided by, the ational Research Council of 
the Ghana Academy of Science and other Government 


bodies. 
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Staff 


Academic staff at the U sity of Ghana are graded 
as follows: directors of institutes, »rofessors/heads of 
departments, professors, associate and long lecturers/re- 
search fellows, assistant lecturers/assistant research fellows, 
tutors, demonstrators (part-time). Staff members are ap- 
pointed for periods of up to five years, subject to further 
renewal. Appointments are full-time, and remuneration 
for additional work done outside the scope of normal 
duties can be accepted only with the consent of the vice- 
chancellor. Staff members are, however, free to publish 
results of private work, and may receive some financial 
assistance from the university publications board. Leetu- 
rers are graded according to the teaching and research 
experience they possess. Those without university teach- 
ing experience are required to serve а арр period 
of up to two years. Promotion to the grades of senior 
lecturer/senior research fellow, associate professor and 
professor is made on the basis of seniority and the quality 
of published works. 

he university contributes to a superannuation scheme 
at the rate of 10 per cent of salaries; individuals contribute 
5 per cent of their salaries. 

‘Academic staff at the Kwame N’Krumah University 
of Science and Technology are recruited mainly from the 
United Kingdom and Ghana. In April 1962 there were 
thirty-six Ghanaians on the staff and eighty-seven non- 
Ghanaians, sixty-six of whom were British. The grades 
of staff members at the Faculty of Engineering are: 
dean and professor, head of department, senior lecturer, 
lecturer, assistant lecturer, technical instructor, technical 
assistant, In other departments they include: professor, 
associate professor, head of department, senior lecturer, 
lecturer, assistant lecturer. 

Members of staff recruited abroad are provided with 
three overseas passages in four years from Ghana to the 
United Kingdom or the fare for an equivalent distance, 
A Ghanaian senior staff member is granted an overseas 
return passage once every three years for teaching staff 
and once in every four years for non-teaching staff. 


Student life and welfare 


Both universities are heavily subsidized by the State and 
only the costs of boarding and lodging are passed over 
to students. At the University of Ghana a residential 
fee which includes a nominal sum for tuition is fixed 
at £(G)200 per annum by the Government. At the Kwame 
N’Krumah шугу of Science and Technology a similar 
fee of £(G)200 per annum covering tuition and maintenance 
is payable for all courses. This does not include examination 
fees and sundries which may be estimated at another 
£(G)40 per year. 

Scholarships are awarded by the Ghana Government 
and about 90 per cent of students receive awards of 
£(G)240 per annum, Apart from the direct scholarships 
there is a Government scheme under which study leave 
terms are granted to Government officers who qualify 
to enable them to pursue courses of study at the university. 
A limited number of private scholarships and grants- 
in-aid are awarded from time to time as they become 
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available. A number of such scholarships have been given 
for courses in engineering at the Kwame N’Krumah 
University of Science and Technology by commercial and 
industrial firms operating in Ghana. 

In both universities there are sports clubs, various 
university societies, and the students’ representative 
council which co-ordinates students’ social activities, co- 
operates with other student organizations in Ghana and 
provides a means of communication between students 
and the university authorities in all matters affecting 
the student body. These student activities are financed 
by an annual contribution of £(G)1 per student and an 
equivalent contribution by the university. 

At the University of Ghana ad hoc arrangements are 
made for reception of foreign students. They are, however, 
accommodated in the same way as Ghanaian students 
and are responsible for their own maintenance unless 
they happen to be scholarship holders, in which case 
the body awarding the scholarship is responsible. Arrange- 
ments can be made for them, along with Ghanaian students, 
to obtain appropriate vacation employment. At the 
Kwame N'Krumah University of Science and Technology 
facilities are provided for the reception, accommodation 
and maintenance of foreign students. Normal student 
accommodation is usually provided in one or other of 
the halls, and a number of self-contained flats exists in 
each hall for the accommodation of special visitors. 

The University of Ghana has residential facilities for 
students, and the Kwame N'Krumah University of Science 
and Technology is fully residential, with four permanent 
halls of residence for men. Each hall accommodates 200 
students and has its own dining hall, kitchens and common 
rooms. Each student has a study-bedroom. Women stu- 
dents are at present housed in a temporary hall of residence. 

Both universities have a students’ health service, and 
students receive free medical attention at the university 
hospital during sessions. Facilities exist for out-patient 
as well as in-patient treatment. When necessary, cases 
are referred for specialist treatment outside the university 
hospital. 

A tutorial system functions in the Kwame N'Krumah 
University of Science and Technology. Each hall of 
residence has its own senior tutors who are members of 
the academic staff and their services and advice are 
available to the students of their particular hall. The 
university chaplain is responsible for the spiritual welfare 
of the Protestant students, and a lecturer who is a priest 
of the Roman Catholic Church is responsible for the 
Roman Catholic students. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Institute of Public Administration was planned to 
provide a course of training for graduates newly appointed 
to the civil service in Ghana and other African countries. 
Throughout the course the emphasis is on practical work 
and the training is closely related to the practical needs 
of the public services of the new States of Africa. Courses 
are provided in: current affairs, economics and economic 
and social development planning; international institutions 
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and elements of international law; general principles and 
techniques of public administration; the constitution and 
administrative law of Ghana; legislative procedures in 
Ghana; the judicial system and administrative tribunals 
in Ghana; departmental organization and procedures in 
Ghana; personnel, finance and supplies administration 
in Ghana; administration of social services and local 
government in Ghana. 

The School of Librarianship admits students with the 
Higher School Certificate or equivalent qualification, and 
offers a two-year academic course followed by one year 
of practical training. Students are then entered for the 
A.L.A. examination. The school has places for forty students, 

The normal entry qualification for the nur training 
colleges in Accra and Kumasi is the West African School 
Certificate. Candidates who are unsuccessful in the exami- 
nation for the certificate but who have a satisfactory 
level of attainment in English, general science and mathe- 
matics, are considered for admission. The three-year 
training course is both practical and theoretical. Post- 
graduate studies are available in public health nursing 
and in midwifery, and other advanced courses are being 
planned. Most of the staff are recruited overseas, including 
personnel obtained through technical assistance рго- 
grammes, but lectures are also given by Ghana medical 
officers or specialists from the hospital services. Courses 
are free and a small salary is paid during training. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The post-secondary training colleges are residential and 
offer two-year training courses, The emphasis has been 
on methods, child study, and practical teaching but 


academic studies are now being stressed with the object 
of raising standards in the schools. At the end of the 
course there is a final examination; successful students 
are awarded the Teachers’ ‘A’ Certificate (post-secondary) 
and are thereby qualified to teach in middle schools. 
Students are examined by the West African Examinations 
Council on behalf of the national Teacher Training Council. 
There is an external examination (at present in English, 
mathematics and education, but ultimately all subjects 
will be examined externally), an internal examination in 
the other subjects taught at the college, and a test in 
practical teaching. 


Staff 


The minimum qualification for appointment to the staff 
of a training college is the Associateship Certificate in 
Education obtained from the University of Ghana or 
any other university of comparable standard. University 
graduates are also employed in the training colleges; 
apart from the fact that they must have a good degree, 
they may be of any nationality. 


Student life and welfare 
Each student is paid an allowance of £(G)200 per annum 


with annual increments of £(G)10. Students are allowed 
to form societies of their own choice, provided the 
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principal’s prior approval is obtained, and they also take 
part in sports activities at both regional and national 
levels. Free medical attention is provided. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


There is a keen demand for higher education in Ghana 
both from employers, including the Central Government 
and local authorities, and from prospective students. A 
survey of the high level manpower needs of Ghana has 
been published, and every effort is made to steer the 
development of higher education to meet national require- 
ments without sacrificing the need for giving students 
a sound education. Where facilities for certain courses 
are not available in Ghana, students may be sent overseas 
on Government scholarships. A present limiting factor 
is the insufficient number of secondary school leavers 
with high enough academic qualifications to enter the 
various institutions of higher education. Plans have there- 
fore been prepared with a view both to improving the 
quality and increasing the numbers of such students. 
Ultimately, the development of higher education, like 
that of other aspects of the economy, depends on the 
availability of both financial and human resources. All 
facets of the problem are kept under constant review 
by the National Council for Higher Education and by 
the various councils of the appropriate institutions, and 


ways and means, including technical assistance from 
overseas and staff exchange programmes, are constantly 
being explored in order to quicken the pace of development. 


[Text prepared by the National Council for Higher Education, 
Accra. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Ghana. Ministry of Education. Replies to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Reference data 

Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 6,943,000. 

Area: 91,843 square miles; 237,873 square kilometres. 

Population density: 76 per square mile; 29 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1961 estimate): 492 million Ghanaian 
pounds. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Ghanaian pound — 2.80 
U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: October. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960! 


Field of study 
Mie ee Academic 
T: ff instituti. Sex Total 5 " 
е I Humanities Education Fine arts Law Socal киш Engineering Mion) Agriculture | ONE 
Universities, etc? 1960/61 MF 1165 240 31 18 55 165 151 325 63 102 15 
F 53 28 2 3 1 ll 1 4 — — 3 
Non-university 1960/61 | MF | 1621 — 1621 Ab, 
institutions F 509 — 509 — — — — — = ES = 
instituti 1960/61 MF 2 786 240 1652 18 55 165 151 325 63 102 15 
Алина ! Е 562 28 511 3 1 11 1 4 — — 3 
instituti 1957/58 МЕ 2163 178 1357 41 — 222 111 127 40 87 
Адзна ! Е 399 12 372 6 — 2 5 1 — 1 — 
Percentage 
instituti 1960/61 MF 100 8 59 1 2 6 5 12 2 4 1 
ei ‘aie 100 5 90 E mes an NS 1 E cu 
instituti, 57/58 МЕ 100 8 63 2 — 10 5 6 2 4 — 
All institutions 1957]. i 109 : 5 2 = О ? s 3 0 = 


nn a eee 


1. Not including the Institute of Public Administration, founded in 1959. 


2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. ~ 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Devel ion Academio | Number ; S i Е 
type of Туре of institution E of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education » tutions 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public. 1960/61 3552 15644 3743 520026 186 122 
xeu schools, private . 1960/61 Ad wor ВОД ААН var — 
Totals: Ge... 1960/61 3552 15644 3743 520026 186 122 — 
BLUE m 1960 33 452 16073 3600 9478 142 3166 285 ~ 
аны 1959 3 713 15 546 3303 483 425 167 102 -- 
» 1958 3 634 15 276 3264 411020 161 723 - 
- 1957 3511 15 249 3048 on 468 021 158 579 — 
Seoondmy 
Genera! Middle schools, public 1960/61 1 252 4910 1069 157683 459327 
Middle schools, private 1960/61 RS tes Aa А Ur — 
Secondary schools, public 1960/61 59 853 198 16 523 3 655 — 
Secondary schools, private 1960/61 Tte sie i ne Ves — 
OT Р aes "> 1960/61 1311 5763 1267 174206 49 587 — 
(ow A ЗЛ» 1960 31 247 6069 1185 Na 3163 631 244 733 — 
» 1959 1463 5 745 1063 и 170 043 44101 — 
» 1958 1350 5221 962 А 152 997 37844 - 
” 1957 1191 4733 862 139636 32463 — 
Vocational's*) Technical and other vocational schools . 
Total? , CDU M 1960/61 8 252 2994 348 1668 
e 1960 8 224 A zd 2522 264 1116 
” TE Neu Missa te 1959 8 197 M 152 2 782 223 1153 
E 1958 8 vid» ERE ES 2 826 178 1633 
Ws “я Ге IE pr EE pen ce 1957 8 143 A Sap 2720 176 1466 
Teacher Training colleges for Primary school 
training teachers “В (certificate), public . . 
Total. PLU e oun s Deane 1960/61 531 128 21 — 2931 884 — 
es VE . 1960 530 5370 593 — 2 861 846 = 
a EM 1959 530 5306 584 — 2 798 858 
" . 1958 53 5327 518 — 2 633 808 — 
ж. “ШҮ 1957 530 5321 584 — 2600 761 = 
Higher’ 
University University of Ghana, public. . . . 1961/62 1 158 12 682 62 
and Kwame N'Krumah University of Science 
uivalent and Technology, public? . 2 1961/62 1 zn 656 3 
degree- Total „сг ие: 1961/62 2 5158 512 1338 *62 
granting ) M tin utar а 1960/61 2 245 13 1165 53 
” 1959/60 2 232 13 1224 56 
" 1958/59 2 234 14 1055 5 
» DE AE ten 1957/58 2 221 20 *890 11 
Non- Teacher training colleges 
university (А? certificate), public . 
Teacher Total с. e aS, 1960/61 70 1 1621 509 
training = 1960 m — 1566 415 
^ 1959 ES 1476 435 
» i 1958 = 1 422 396 
^ 1957 = 10] 273 322 


1. Public education only. 
2. In 1960, the school year was changed from January/December to 


September/August. 


data for 1960/61 refer to the September intake. 
3. Public education only. In addition, in 1960 there was a total of 485 
rivate primary and secondary schools, with an enrolment of 38,661 


f 13,119). 
n addition to the public vocational schools, there were 30 private 


ata for 1960 refer to the January intake; 


vocational establishments with 1,781 pupils in 1959 and 38 with 


2,153 


upils in 1958. 


5. Data for higher teacher training (“А” certificate) are included with 


secondary teacher training ‘B’ 
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certificate), 


10. 


. University of Ghan; y 
E Excluding 144 students who are included with higher teacher 


. Data for the Institute of Public Administration, founded in 1959 


(enrolment in 1960 was 204 [F. ...]) and the Law School, founded 
in 1961, are not available. 


. The change of school year also applied to the Kwame N'Krumah 


University which was previously the Kumasi College of Technology 
(see note 2). The data given for 1960/61 refer to the January intake. 
The enrolment for this institution was as follows: year commencing 
January 1960, 494 (F. 7), Year commencing October 1960, 513 (F. 9). 
a only. 


training. 
Including 144 students of the teacher training section of the Kwame 
N'Krumah University. 


Level M ГЕРЕ 
type ol i oy 
овог ‘Type of institution see 
Special Schools for the blind . , T Wes 1961 
School for the deaf and dumb | | . 1961 
Industrial schools for MERI 
children, , , CE > 1961 
“рыш lum 0 РЕКИ 1961 
^ xoc o FR РМА 1960 
EUNT. Se 1959 
ж tS > E uU. c . 1958 
“a Ge OC C CAEDE а. 1957 
Adult Literacy classes 5 0. v oe os s 1961/62 
Home economies courses , gx 1961/62 
Weekly courses persed by the 
University of Gha B Tn 1961/62 
| a Se , 1961/62 
Pig ӨЙҮ ee RC 1960/61 
nau EN ch a a e o 1960 
noe A 1959 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 

Number |—— T — -— 
efinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 

tutions —— — - ~ 
Totul Female Total Total — Female Total 
2 17 1 106 21 -- 
1 12 2 80 25 — 
4 51 9 712 ВІ - 
7 80 12 ¢ 898 133 - 
1 13 12 816 107 — 
7 60 10 168 100 — 
6 61 9 686 18 — 
4 53 9 624 60 — 
4721 4451 YA 44 495 xd 44 495 
592 865 865 17 743 17743 17 743 
150 380 *4 000 *000 *4 000 
5463 5102 66 238 BO 66 238 
„ә 5029 53 204 са те 
5220 46 244 Y 
4 758 " 40 718 , . 


3. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 


(in Ghanaian pounds) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Total. ЭУЕ ЕШ вае. e 18 035 666 Total expenditure for all purposes 17 640 953 
Central Government . . . s s + ssas 17 438 660 Total recurring expenditure! , 14 266 666 
Tuition fees. . Rare е. 167 115 For administration or general 
Gifts, endowments, ‘ete. me riis TU tar? 160 415 ошко A T ELE E 2 157 492 
Budget surplus from previous year MEAT MA 0а 269 416 For instruction . . . 9 184 154 
Salaries to teachers and sup- 
= orting professional staff , 8 915 273 
Other. instructional expendi- 
ture , a, ie 268 881 
Other recurring expenditure; 2 925 020 
Total capital expenditure, . . 3374287 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
F Amount Por cent 
Total recurring expenditure’. . . . s s . 14 266 666 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not distri- 
buted by level and type of education) , 1 881 710 13.2 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed. by level a and ‘type ol of 
education). . rp pear a 10 978 906 11.0 
Primary education a ch DEDRUOR oe 3 807 500 26.7 
Seconda: pod 3 rua Ve 4719 910 33.1 
[ose Ма. uri . 2 662 000 18.7 
Vocational ; . METEO EN i КЕН 910 iM 
"Teacher training | е Y us 0 000 0. 
Higher education s s s + + s © or epo 2 451 496 17.2 
Adulteducation ; . . 4 4 € 6 6 ee on on LU 
Other recurring expenditure . . s s s so so soros 1 406 050 9.8 


I _ —--—__—-—--—__— 


1. Figures for expenditure of the Ministry of Education are budget 
estimates. 


2. A sum of £(G)4,970 was spent on adult literacy campaigns in 1960 by 
the Ministry of Social Welfare. Data for 1961 not available. 
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4. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61: 
_——————————————<——————— 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total 5 A 
E Humanities Education Fine arta Лат „Soda МИМЕМ Engineering Medien — Agriculture 
Less than 2 years MF 15 — 15 — — — — — — A 
F 3 — 3 — — — = = = 
2 years ES 804 — 193 — — п — — — — 
3 years MF 125 64 — -- — 26 24 — — п 
Е 5 5 — — — = c = — = 
4 years E 48 1 13 — — — 16 12 — — 
5 years MF — — = = = 
y М = = = = = = m = = 
6 years MF o ЕЗ — — — = = E 0 
F E = = = = a 
7 years or more MF — — — — = = == Е M 
F = a = = = = a = E = 
Not ified MF 5 5 — — — ES == ==, ES 
NM F 1 1 


1, Data refer to the University of Ghana, the Kwame N’Krumah University of Science and Technology, and to teacher training institutions only. 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


————————————ÁÓÁÁ—Ó———— a —€——— 
Field of study 
Academic year Sex "Total = aun — 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural Eogineering Medical Agriculture 
1960/61 MF 997 16 821 — — 37 40 12 — 1 
F AS 6 RTS — — — m = I ы 
1959/60 МЕ 152 51 598 — — 44 34 6 — 13 
F E 8 ae — — — 3 — — — 
1958/59 ue 660 29 510 — — 33 19 1 1 1 
ae E AS — — = 2 = ыы = 
1957/58 ae 603 29 537 — — 19 9 -— E 9 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 8 82 — — 4 4 1) — 1 
F 600 Oo E. — — — — = = E 
1957/58 MF 100 5 90 — = 3 1 — — 1 
F 100 — aas — — = — E = =; 


1. Data refer to the University of Ghana, the Kwame N'Krumah University of Science and Technology, and to teacher training institutions only. 
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6. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1950-59 
a ee PEA м Ss OP hy E 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent Teacher education at Other education at Average Average gend of 
year degree-granting institutions ^ — non-university institutions ^ non-university institutions | total enrolment | total population жо 
beginning — —— - (000's) (0005) lati 
"Total Per cent Total Per cent. Total Per cent d 
female female female 
1950 208 1 =~ эн 
1951 340 Я m = і 
1959 841 1 243 42 — — l 
1953 713 5 1314 40 — — 2.1 4479 46 
1954 146 1256 33 — — 
1955 875 m 1293 30 — T7 
1956 784 5А 1177 29 — — 
1959 890 bon 1273 25 — — 2.3 4764 48 
1958 1055 E 1422 28 — — 
1959 1224 5 1476 29 vs va 
PESE Es ааа Ce ee PO (Eye eT sr ee 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Article 16 of the Greek Constitution states that ‘primary 
education shall be free and compulsory for all’ and lays 
down that the length of the period of compulsory education 
shall be not less than six years. According to thé same 
article both private citizens and corporate bodies are 
entitled, subject to Government authorization, to open 
schools, which must be run in accordance with the Consti- 
tution and with other existing legislation. 

With the exception of certain vocational schools ad- 
ministered by other ministries, education comes under the 
authority of the Minister of Education who is responsible 
to Parliament and is advised by the Higher Council of 
Education. The Minister exercises general supervision and 
decides on all policy matters including problems of educa- 
tional administration related to ethnic, linguistic, cultural, 
religious, social and other questions. In the chief town 
of each province, the central educational administration 
is represented by the local prefect and by inspectors who 
are assisted by a local educational council. Each primary 
and secondary school has a parents’ committee which 

rovides for school needs so far as educational materials 
and school buildings are concerned. И 

The general secondary schools offer a six-year course 
organized in two cycles. The first three-year cycle is 
common to all pupils and provides three years of general 
education; the second three-year cycle gives pupils a 
choice between various branches of study, and leads to 
the apolytirion or secondary school certificate. 


GREECE 


Vocational education at secondary level is provided in 
(a) vocational schools which admit children on completion 
of the primary course and offer courses lasting from one 
to four years, and (b) technical schools which admit pupils 
who have completed the first cycle of general secondary 
education and offer three- to four-year courses. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in the following institutions: 
the Kapodistriakon National University of Athens, the 
Aristotelian University of Salonika, the Metsovion National 
Institute of Technology (also known as the National 
Technical University), the Panteios College of Political 
Science, the College of Economies and Commerce in 
Athens, the Athens College of Agriculture, the Piraeus 
College of Industrial Studies, the Salonika College of 
Industrial Studies, and the Academy of Fine Arts. There 
are also a number of engineering schools which offer 
four years of post-secondary education. Teacher training 
at higher level is provided in fourteen teacher training 
colleges which train teachers for primary schools, in a 
training college for pre-primary teachers, and in the 
National Academy of Physical Education. 

The history of higher education in Greece goes back 
to the days of classical antiquity; during the four and 
a half centuries of foreign rule the tradition of classical 
Greek culture was kept alive within the Greek community. 
The first institution of higher education founded in modern 
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times was the University of Athens (originally known as 
the Othonian University), which opened in 1837 with 
faculties of general science (including philosophy, philo- 
logy, mathematics, physics and chemistry), theology, 
medicine, and law and political science. The University 
of Salonika was founded in 1925 with a faculty of philo- 
sophy, to which were added faculties of physics and 
mathematics in 1927, law and economics in 1928, agronomy 
and forestry in 1937, theology and medicine in 1942, 
veterinary medicine in 1949, and technology and engineer- 
ing in 1955. 

The Metsovion National Institute of Technology was 
founded in 1836 as a technical school; in 1887 it became 
a technical college and in 1917 acquired the status of a 
university. By 1914 it had faculties of civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, architecture, and electrical and 
telecommunications engineering. In 1917 the faculty of 
mechanical engineering became the faculty of mechanical 
and electrical engineering; a faculty of chemical engineer- 
ing was founded in this same year, and a faculty of agricul- 
tural and topographical engineering was established in 1930. 

The Athens College of Agriculture and the College of 
Economics and Commerce were founded in 1920, The 
Panteios College of Political Science was established in 
1930 as a private school of political science, and in 1937 
was recognized as an autonomous institution of higher 
education, The Piraeus College of Industrial Studies was 
founded in 1938 to provide additional special education 
for staff in industrial undertakings. Since 1958 it has been 
a recognized institution of higher education operating as 
a corporation under private law. The Salonika Colleg 
of Industrial Studies was established in the same way, 
and started teaching in 1957. 


Legislation 


The fundamental laws and decrees governing the insti- 
tutions of higher education are as follows: the University 
of Athens is governed by Law 5343 of 1932, Law 1430 
of 1938, Law 5147 of 1931, Law 917 of 1942, Law 819 of 
1948, Law 1100 of 1938, and Law 3947 of 1959. The 
University of Salonika is governed by Law 3341 of 1925, 
Law 1895 of 1939, Law 3241 of 1955, Law 1881 of 1951, 
Law 2028 of 1952, and Law 3422 of 1955. The Metsovion 
National Institute of Technology is governed by a decree 
of 2 October 1931 ‘codifying the provisions relating to 
the organization of the National Institute of Technology’, 
and by Law 1447 of 1958, Law 1466 of 1950, and Law 3333 
of 1955. The College of Economics and Commerce is 
governed by Law 954 of 1942, and Law 3401 of 1955. 
The Panteios College of Political Science is governed by 
Law 696 of 1941, and Law 540 of 1943. The Athens College 
of Agriculture is governed by a decree of 3 December 1943 
‘codifying the provisions relating to the College of Agri- 
culture of Athens’, and by Law 3813 of 1929, Decree-Law 
1261 of 1949, Law 1743 of 1951, and Law 3574 of 1959. 
The Piraeus College of Industrial Studies is governed by 
Extra-Parliamentary Law 800 of 1949, Decree-Law 3876 
of 1958, and Royal Decree 183 of 22 March 1962. The 
Salonika College of Industrial Studies is governed by 
Extra-Parliamentary Law 800 of 1949, Decree-Law 3876 
of 1958, and Royal Decree 153 of 22 February 1962. 
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Policy and administration 


All institutions of higher education (with the exception 
of the Piraeus and Salonika Colleges of Industrial Studies 
which are corporations under private law, and the teacher 
training institutions) are corporations under public law, 
and their administrative independence is guaranteed by 
Article 16 of the Greek Constitution. In each institution 
administrative powers are vested in the rector (prytenis) 
and the senate. The State, through the Directorate of 
Higher Education of the Ministry of Education, is respon- 
sible for ensuring that the legislative provisions governing 
each institution are complied with. Each institution selects 
its own teaching staff and elects its own administrative 
officers and bodies with no interference from the State; 
appointments to all offices are by Royal Decree or by 
inistry of Education Order. 

The chief officers in the universities and most of the 
other institutions of higher education are the rector, the 
vice-rector, and the deans of faculties. The chief governing 
body is the senate. The rectors, deans and senate members 
hold office for one year, except in the Metsovion National 
Institute of Technology, where the term of office is two 
years. The retiring rector is succeeded by the vice-rector 
for the preceding year. 

In the universities of Athens and Salonika the senate 
consists of the rector, the retiring rector, the vice-rector, 
and the deans of faculties, together with two elected 
faculty members at Athens and five at Salonika. The 
senate of the Metsovion National Institute of Technology 
is composed of the rector, the retiring rector, the vice- 
rector, and the five deans of faculties together with five 
other members, one from each faculty. In the Panteios 
College of Political Science and the College of Economics 
and Commerce, the senate is composed of the rector, the 
retiring rector, the vice-rector, and two members elected 
by the general assembly of professors. 

The two colleges of industrial studies are headed by 
deans who serve a two-year term; these colleges, as corpo- 
rations under private law, are administered by boards 
of governors consisting of representatives of various 
professions and of Government services. The administrative 
head of the Academy of Fine Arts is its director, who 
is elected every two years by the panel of professors. 

The teacher training institutions are all State-run and 
do not enjoy administrative autonomy, and they all 
come under the Ministry of Education. The primary 
teacher training institutions and the training college for 
pre-primary teachers come under the Directorate of 
Primary Education, and the National Academy of Physical 
Education under the Directorate of Physical Education. 


Finance 


All the institutions of higher education receive grants 
from the State. Other sources of revenue include tuition 
fees and other charges, together with the fees paid by 
students on the award of various academic qualifications. 
and donations or legacies from individuals or corporations. 

In 1961, the Ministry of Education's budget amounted 
to 1,735,292,000 drachmas. 
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The Kapodistriakon National University of Athens is 
organized in the following faculties: theology, philosophy 
(including liberal arts), law (including political science 
and economics), science, and medicine; it also has a 
school of dentistry. The Aristotelian University of Salonika 
has the same faculties, together with faculties of agronomy 
and forestry, veterinary medicine, and technology and 
engineering. In both universities the science faculties have 
the following teaching departments: physics, mathematics, 
chemistry, natural sciences, and pharmacy. The faculty 
of technology and engineering at the University of Salonika 
has departments of civil engineering and architecture. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to a 
university must hold the apolytirion (general secondary 
school leaving certificate) and must also pass a competitive 
entrance examination for a limited number of places in 
each faculty. Exceptions to this rule may be made in 
favour of foreign students who may be admitted without 
examination if they hold a scholastic qualification which 
would have entitled them to enrolment in equivalent 
institutions of higher education in their own country. 
Exceptions may also be made in favour of Greek students 
whose parents are domiciled abroad. 


Range of studies. The programmes of study offered by the 
two universities include: a three-year course (Salonika 
only) leading to a diploma (ptychíon) in political science 
and economics; a four-year course leading to a diploma 
in philosophy or letters, theology, law, and science; five- 
year courses leading to a diploma in dentistry (both 
universities), and technology, veterinary medicine, or 
agriculture and forestry (Salonika only); and a six-year 
course leading to the first professional qualification in 
medicine. All faculties award the doctorate which requires 
at least a further two years of study and the completion 
of a number of requirements, the most important of 
which is the preparation and defence of a thesis. 


Intra-mural teaching. Teaching is given in the form of 
lectures by the senior academic staff, and students also 
attend discussion groups and carry out exercises, practical 
work, laboratory work and, in the medical faculties, 
clinical work. They are required to attend lectures and 
practical periods regularly and individual attendance 
books are kept. The working week is set at a maximum 
of thirty-six hours, including classroom attendance and 
laboratory exercises. Promotion is contingent on successful 
completion of end-of-year written or oral examinations. 
Annual examinations are held in June and October 
and in most faculties there is a third examination session 
for students who have failed in not more than two subjects; 
this is held one month after the publication of the results 
of the October examination and is conducted by a board 
of three professors including the professor of the subject 
in which the student is being examined. Except in the 
Faculty of Engineering and Technology of the University 
of Salonika students are required to satisfy the examiners 
in five of the subjects taken during the year, passes in 
other subjects being awarded on the basis of work done 


throughout the year, with 50 per cent as the minimum 
pass mark. There is a final examination for the first 
diploma (ptychion) at the end of the course and students 
must satisfy the examiners in eight subjects from the 
syllabus for the full course. The final examinations may 
be practical, written or oral in form; practical examinations 
are compulsory in those faculties and subjects which 
involve laboratory and clinical work, Students may not 
sit for the written and oral examinations until they have 
passed the practical tests; they then sit written exami- 
nations in two or three subjects (the number varies 
according to the faculty), and only when they have passed 
these may they present themselves for the viva voce. 


Research 


Research is carried out and financed by the individual 
faculties, and staff sometimes use university facilities for 
research programmes financed by the Royal Research 
Institute or by private organizations. Research is also 
conducted in private scientific establishments outside the 
higher education system. 


Staff 


Teaching posts at both universities are to a large extent 
similar to those at the Metsovion National Institute of 
Technology where, apart from honorary and emeritus 
professors, there are titular professors (kathigitís taktikés), 
associate professors (kathigitís ektaktós), readers (yphigitís 
didáskon), lecturers (yphigitis), instructors (epimelitis), 
teachers (didáskalos), assistants (voithós), and demon- 
strators (paraskevastís). 

Candidates for appointment to all senior posts are 
required to hold a doctoral degree and to have published 
original work in their field of specialization. Candidates 
for all other posts must hold at least the first degree of 
the faculty in which they are to teach Where their , 
duties include laboratory or clinical work, the doctoral 
degree is also required. 

Professors are elected by the panel of titular professors 
in each faculty. Where the candidate is elected by a 
two-thirds majority such election is binding on the 
Minister, but where he is elected by a simple majority 
only, the Minister may refuse to ratify the appointment 
by a Ministerial Order in which he must state his reasons 
in full. In no circumstances may a Minister appoint a 
candidate who has not first been elected by the faculty. 
Junior teaching staff are appointed by the faculty con- 
cerned on the recommendation of the appropriate professor. 
Both junior and senior teaching staff holding fixed term 
appointments (renewable by the same procedure as the 
original appointment) may undertake a second activity 
concurrently, subject to certain conditions prescribed 
by law. 


Student life and welfare 


Students at all the institutions of higher education must 
pay the fees laid down in the legislation governing each 
individual institution, including fees for tuition, practical 
work and examinations. In 1962 the cost of study to a 
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student was between 1,500 and 3,500 drachmas. The 
State Scholarship Foundation (IK Y) grants a few scholar- 
ships each year to outstanding students in financial need. 
In addition, fees may be either partially or wholly waived 
for certain categories of students (war victims, cripples, 
children of civil servants, members of large families, etc.). 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER TECHNICAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Advanced technological education is provided only at 
the Metsovion National Institute of Technology, which 
has faculties of civil engineering, architecture, mechanical 
and electrical engineering, chemical engineering and agri- 
culture, and topographical engineering, in the Faculty 
of Technology and Engineering of the University of 
Salonika and in engineering schools. Institutions providing 
professional studies at higher level include the College 
of Economies and Commerce, the Panteios College of 
Political Science, the two colleges of industrial studies, 
the Athens College of Agriculture, and the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 


Admission 7 students. As in the case of the universities 
candidates for admission to these institutions of higher 
education are selected on the basis of their performance 
in a competitive examination set by each institution, 
and, as a general rule, they must already hold the general 
secondary school certificate. Exceptions to this rule are 
made in the College of Economics and Commerce, the 
two colleges of industrial studies, and the Panteios College 
of Political Science, which will admit candidates with 
certificates from secondary commercial schools to the 
examination. The entrance examinations are organized 
each year in September or October by the institutions 
concerned, 


Range of studies. All institutions offer courses of varying 
length leading to a diploma; these range from three years 
in the Panteios College of Political Science to five years 
in the faculties of the Metsovion National Institute of 
Technology. This latter institution also awards the doctoral 
degree in engineering after a further period of study and 
the presentation and defence of a thesis. The Academy of 
Fine Arts offers four-year courses. 


Intra-mural teaching. Instruction is given in the form of 
lectures, organized discussions, and practical, laborator: 

and field work. Students are required to attend bot! 

lectures and practical periods regularly. In most of these 
institutions the annual examinations are held in June 
and October with, as in the universities, a third session 
for students who have failed in not more than two subjects, 
Students at the College of Economics and Commerce, 
the Panteios College of Political Science, and the colleges 
of industrial studies are examined in all the subjects 
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they have taken throughout the year. The annual exami- 
nations in the Metsovion National Institute of Technology 
and the Athens College of Agriculture are held in June 
and October only and also cover all the subjects taught 
during the year; in addition, students must sit a mid-year 
examination at the end of the first semester. Students in - 
the faculties of the Metsovion National Institute of 
Technology must have an overall average mark of 60 per 
cent and at least 50 per cent in each subject (a mark of 
under 50 per cent in more than three subjects fails the 
student). 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Fourteen teacher training colleges train teachers for the 
primary schools, and there is also a training school for 
re-primary teachers and a National Academy of Physical 
òducation which trains physical culture instructors for 
secondary schools. Applicants for admission to all these 
institutions must hold a leaving certificate from a general 
secondary school. There are only a limited number of 
vacancies in each institution and applicants are admitted 
on the basis of their performance in a competitive 
examination. 

The courses of study at the teacher training colleges 
and the training school for pre-primary teachers are two 
years in length, while those at the National Academy 
of Physical location take three years. 

In all institutions the teaching staff is appointed by 
the Minister of Education on the recommendation of a 
special council attached to the Ministry. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Considerable efforts are being made by the State to 
reinforce the quality of higher education offered, firstly 
by the provision of more accommodation, laboratories 
and equipment, and secondly by increasing the number 
of teaching staff, especially at the sub-professorial level. 
Extensive residential facilities at the University of Salonika 
have been built and the State has donated land to the 
University of Athens and to the Metsovion National 
Institute of Technology. Consideration is now being given 
to making special appropriations in the State budget 
for the building of new |, of residence for the University 
of Athens on its new site; another project under discussion 
concerns the creation in the university faculties of post 
graduate awards for specialization in various bran 

of science and а draft decree which will institute such a 
cycle of studies at the University of Salonika is in course 
of preparation. 


[Text prepared by the Directorate of Higher Education, 
Ministry of Education, Athens.] 
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1. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


1930 8 406 4 a- 3 . " 
1931 9456 4 Y a i + 
1932 10 401 9 a oH Um e. чо *6 545 "52 
1933 10 396 5 at 3 UR ie 
1994 11 009 10 äi E 
BIN 2» 75-3 
“ 
1937 10 230 10 910 Т 9з 56 " “oon ш 
1938 8 30) и 1412 п 60 5а 
1955 17889 20 1059 m 129 m | 
1956 19014 20 2507 a И я 
1956 19014 20 2507 a 118 5l 
1957 19 230 n 2256 и 517 90 " *i105 290 
1958 530 n 2252 as 531 1 
1959 24504 23 ЕП 47 1% " 


1. Universities only, 2. No information was submitted for 1939-54. 


2. HIGHER. EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


MF | 26209 3193 s65 400 6000230 1902 163 1125 253 

F 6 002 1 685 255 1014 өш 06 и 113 w 275 

МЕ 3050 - ИД - 406 

F 1703 - 1 297 - Mon 

МЕ | 29239 3193 ИТ 565 40M 6486 290 1902 (44D 115 256 

D 110% 16% 1297 255 1104 1310 MÁ и 113 € M5 
All institutions. MP | 22003 3375 2303 400 2101 4387 1788 1209 31M T 12% 

F 51% 103 1053 & 739 эш 29 л uti и ш 


Percentage 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


Students enrolled 
pore ‘Type of institution Academic Full and part-time | Part-time 
education Lor 

Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 837 959 959 ses 33916 16379 — 
NS schools, uvas ey ee 1960/61 252 264 264 Po 6331 2815 — 
Г | ee eee сеа 1960/61 1089 1223 1223 EE 40247 19194 — 
=. д. uo or Re, ENIM 1959/60 1046 1188 1188 ane 38845 18 609 — 
жузе sacer. 2rd ulus 1958/59 1009 1125 1125 E 35807 17207 e 
Б RIEN 5 л. De. a Дн 1957/58 1048 921 921 eee 29910 14279 — 
Prima Primary day schools, public. . . . 1960/61 9 226 935175 399 822 — 
E Primary evening schools, public. . . | 1960/61 996] | 20907 9416 ЕЕ 21280 9312 = 
Primary day schools, private. . . . 1960/61 768 2341 1420 60655 28290 — 
Primary evening schools, private . . 1960/61 66 a 4 095 1788 — 
ДИА NEE RI o 1960/61 | 11056 23249 10836 was 921 205 439 212 — 
Mis a] гое rari BRI * 1959/60 | 10929 23066 10830 sev 927 273 441 369 — 
Ы . 1958/59 | 10534 21806 10382 s 945 123 450 739 — 
w^ o. a ди . 1957/58 | 10 948 21 230 10161 Е 971 813 465 141 — 
Generai Secondary day schools, public . . . 1960/61 336 „ө 209195 90243 
Secondary evening schools, public . . | 1960/61 2s) 524 1779 10078 — 1257 
Sommers) sta ubi. . o 1960/61 42 400 131 sale dE SA 
econdary day schools, private . . . 1960/61 239 
Secondary «телера rivate . . 1960/61 a 5147 01219 VW 8 177 1372 
ercial schools, private! . . . . 1960/61 2 38 3 "ES 539 156 
Total itd EE MN 1960/61 691 8805 3192 m 273390 114731 
s AN mw EMI: 1959/60. 640 8316 2845 PE 259180 106 200 
ee cec 1958/59 613 8000 2719 тт 240884 097374 
CE NOU Ныл TIS 1957/58 514 1431 2483 „ө 226013 88894 
Vocational? Technical schools, . . . . . . 1960/61 106 2 031 70 mo 34 430 669 107 
Trade and crafts schools . . . . . 1960/61 28 466 163 VES 2584 1863 — 
Commercial schools . . . . . . 1960/61 31 298 53 ee 3 889 873 - 
Agricultural schools , . . . . . 1960/61 15 91 3 m 3021 536 1884 
Domestic science schools. . . . . 1960/61 24 226 190 өгө, 2196 2 796 E 
Schoolsofarts. . . . . . « . 1960/61 97 598 345 a 5521 3 531 = 
Merchant marine schools. . . . . 1960/61 3 65 — жр 251 — = 
Ecclesiastical seminaries. . . . . 1960/61 15 138 — 1385 — = 
ИШ. felt uu uou o os 1960/61 319 3913 824 53 883 10268 1991 
M gaa EI IECUR oe 1959/60 324 3717 186 52355 10440 1750 
ЖӨ enon Salen а 8 аз 1958/59 325 3 621 791 50 298 9 907 1655 
у Ө Мо tel tb) sw hel as Cs 1957/58 405 3 801 116 eee 52063 10503 1648 
igher 
niversity Universities, public . . . . . . 1960/61 2 522 — 150 15 849 4534 
National Institute of Technology . . 1960/61 H 59 — — 1993 224 
equivalent College of Economic and Commercial 
CABINA vL d ere ee АРАШ. 1960/61 1 18 -— — 2120 202 
granting ) College of Political Science, public . 1960/61 1 15 -- — 3329 605 
Agricultural College, public . . . 1960/61 1 33 — — 326 21 
College of Fine Arts, public . . . 1960/61 1 12 — — 109 4l 
оч of Industrial Studies, private 1960/61 2 46 2 — 2563 315 
Mal HS HRS 1960/61 9 105 2 150 26 289 6002 
" " . . 1959/60 9 614 2 136 24 584 5519 
ES tS ЙТ ac S 1958/59 9 102 2 129 22 530 4994 
a ee te Mese 1957/58 8 709 1 159 19 230 4262 
Non- Teacher training institutes, public 1960/61 12 149 21 2106 846 
university Teacher training institutes, private 1960/61 2 33 22 - 208 208 
eacher Total . IT COE AA 1960/61 14 182 43 2314 1054 
training " casa SEA ЕД - 1959/60 14 178 42 . 2384 111 
P dus ertet rie Eos 1958/59 14 183 43 РБ 2 252 1 024 . 
NH. du ewm RA S CIEN 1957/58 14 174 42 ATE 2256 1000 ee 
1, In accordance with the 1959 reform, these schools have now been 2. Public and private institutions. 


classified as within the category of general secondary education. 
Hitherto, they were included under secondary vocational education. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Number 
type of Type of institution Academic | oisi. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education yeu. tutions 
"Total Female Total "Total Female "Total 
Higher [cont.] 
one National institute of physical education 1960/61 1 13 3 163 16 
university Higher school of domestic science, public 1960/61 1 18 12 406 406 
Other Training college for infant welfare, public 1 8 6 167 167 

To! . Pei cie Sr Ta 3 39 21 736 649 
» . 3 44 21 166 683 
i M А... эл. 2 38 15 * 531 414 
» B 2 31 16 517 463 

Special School for abnormal children, public . 

АШАК t Eo Ru x ^s 1960/61 1 3 2 57 18 — 
moo 1959/60 1 4 3 58 13 — 
йө Ee Se ae eee 1958/59 1 4 3 69 17 — 
o MES о » 1957/58 1 4 3 ve 65 19 — 

Adult? Literacy classes 
otal . . hx res fs 1960/61 19 593 6181 19593 
^ . . 1959/60 1269 2611 7269 
1958/59 3304 1055 3304 


3. Adult education is conducted by the teaching staff of primary day schools. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total - 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Sodali Natural Eogineering Medical Agricutture Not. 
Less than 2 years cd — — — — — — — ЕЕ БЕ = > 
2 years MF 1338 — 1338 — — — — — — xL 5E 
F 682 = 682 — — — — — — = = 
3 years MF 171 — 33 — zi 138 — — — == = 
F 157 — 19 — — 138 — — = a ce 
4 years MF 2 996 143 — 24 603 1072 313 28 90 — 123 
F 686 337 — 10 96 138 52 1 38 — 14 
5 years MF 515 — — 53 — — — 245 117 100 — 
F 80 = m 21 oa m = 2 53 4 Eni 
6 years MF 311 — — — = pis `4 ы 371 un T. 
F 55 ae = mA ча =s E a, 55 a ПЁ 
7 years ог more E — — — — — ы re 0 224 =? 54 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


Field of study 
Academic еч 
E Total я s : 
ai * Humanities Education Finearts Law Social Маша] Engineering Medical Arica m. 
1960/61 МЕ 5391 143 1371 17 603 1210 313 273 578 100 123 
F 1660 331 701 31 96 216 52 3 146 4 14 
1959/60 MF 5312 142 1277 75 632 1044 294 239 631 111 261 
1563 360 631 26 82 223 48 7 131 8 Al 
1958/59 MF 5 006 507 1150 47 653 1174 294 220 654 110 197 
Е 1 260 220 526 17 59 224 49 8 133 1 23 
1957/58 MF 5 008 558 1184 53 615 1183 299 214 106 116 80 
F 1401 254 521 18 59 303 47 3 178 3 9 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 14 26 H 1 22 6 5 1 2 2 
F 100 20 42 2 6 17 3 0 9 0 1 
1957/58 MF 100 11 24 1 12 24 6 4 14 2 2 
F 100 18 38 1 4 22 3 0 13 0 1 
a i ae лема» сз. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Organic Law on Education (Government Decree 
No. 555) states that the Ministry of Education shall be 
the body directly responsible for national educational 

olicy, and that the Minister shall be assisted by the 
аа Secretary for Education in laying down this policy. 

Children are admitted to the pre-primary schools at 
the age of 4. These schools may be either public or private, 
but all come under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Public Education. The urban and rural primary schools 
provide a six-year course for children between the ages 
of 7 and 14, and education at this level is free, compulsory 
and non-denominational; approximately 60 per cent 
of the children in this age group are enrolled in the rural 
schools. Secondary education is provided in various types 
of schools, and is organized in two cycles, a three-year 
pre-vocational or general cultural cycle, and a diversified 
cycle lasting two or three years. The latter offers 
special training for those proposing to go to the university, 
to become primary school teachers, to specialize in the 
plastic arts, music or physical training; or to qualify for 
various careers in commerce, agriculture or industry. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 555. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Guatemala is provided in two univer- 
sities: the State Universidad de San Carlos de Guatemala, 
and the private Universidad Católica Rafael Landivar. 
In addition, there are a number of non-university insti- 
tutions offering some post-secondary studies. These 
include the Teacher Training School for Infant School 
Teachers, the Higher School for Social Welfare, the 
National School of Nursing of Guatemala, and the Domestic 
Science School. 

The Royal and Pontifical University of San Carlos was 
first founded as a college in 1562. It was authorized to 
award degrees and raised to university rank in 1622; 
in 1676 it was recognized as a full university by Royal 
Decree. At this time the university had faculties of theo- 
logy, philosophy, ethics, canon law, law and medicine, 
and functioned as a self-contained body until the end of 
the nineteenth century, when the Government split it 
up into a series of independent faculties in different 
localities. This policy of decentralization continued during 
subsequent years, and the faculty schools developed 
independently of each other. In 1944, however, the 
Government (by a Decree of 9 November) revived the 
historical name of San Carlos, reintegrated the faculties 
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and granted the university a sufficient income to ensure 
its financial independence. 

The Universidad Catélica Rafael Landivar, set up under 
Article 106 of the Constitution of the Republic in confor- 
mity with the statute relating to private universities, 
was established in September 1961 and began its teaching 
activities in January 1962. 

The Higher School for Social Welfare was opened in 
1949 under the auspices of the Instituto Guatemalteco 
de Seguridad Social and with the technical co-operation 
of the United Nations; in August 1950 the school was 
recognized as a member of the International Committee 
of Social Welfare Schools. The National School of Nursing 
was established by Order No. 2390 promulgated by the 
Executive on 10 June 1940, The Domestic Science School 
was organized by the Ministry of Public Education in 
close co-operation with the Inter-American Co-operative 
Service for Education in 1955, The Teacher Training 
School for Infant School Teachers was reorganized by a 
Government Order of 3 May 1945. 


Legislation 


The Constitution of Guatemala, promulgated in 1945, 
lays down the fundamental principle of the autonomy 
of the University of San Carlos, The university is also 
governed by the following legislative enactments: the 
Organic Law of the University; its statutes, the rules of 
procedure for the university council; the university staff 
rules; the law on compulsory membership of postgraduate 
associations for members of the liberal professions; and 
the statute relating to private universities. The Univer- 
sidad Rafael Landivar is governed by the legislation 
relating to private universities, and its own statutes, 
both enactments having been approved by the university 
council of the Universidad de San Carlos; its academic 
regulations and disciplinary rules are still awaiting appro- 
bation. The other institutions of higher education each 
have their own regulations. 

The principal advantages conferred as a result of the 
university reform of 1944 and set forth in the Organic 
Law, may be summed up as follows: the Universidad de 
San Carlos has (a) absolute freedom to elect all university 
authorities and appoint teaching staff without State 
interference of any kind; (b) complete control over its 
own finances, capital being provided in the form of assets 
registered in its own name; (c) complete control by the 
university council over all aspects of university life with 
no Government interference; and (d) representation of 
the alumni and the student associations on the university 
governing bodies. 


Policy and administration 


The Universidad de San Carlos de Guatemala is headed 
by a rector and governed by a university council. The 
rector and other officials are chosen by a representative 
electoral body. Ку А 
The rector is the legal representative of the university 
and is responsible for ensuring that resolutions adopted 
by the university council are carried out. He is elected 
for a period of four years, but may be re-elected for a 


second term on the vote of not less than two-thirds of 
the electoral body. 

The university council consists of the rector who acts 
as chairman, the deans of faculties, a representative from 
each university school (usually the incumbent of a Chair), 
and a student from each faculty. The secretary and 
treasurer of the university attend university council 
meetings and have the right to speak but not to vote. 

The university electoral body consists of the rector or 
his representative, five professors and five students from 
each faculty, and five non-professorial members of the 
teaching staff in each school. The five professors are 
elected by an absolute majority of the titular professors 
present and voting in each faculty, the non-professorial 
members by an absolute majority of votes cast by their 
colleagues in each school, and the five students by an 
absolute majority of votes cast by the students in each 
faculty. 

Each faculty is governed by an administrative council, 
consisting of the dean who acts as chairman, a secretary, 
and five members (two titular professors, one other 
member of the teaching staff, and two students), The dean 
of each faculty is elected by the teaching staff and the 
students for a period of four years and may be re-elected 
for a second term. 

The Universidad Catélica Rafael Landivar is governed 
by (a) an administrative council composed of the rector 
who acts as chairman, the deans of faculties, one elected 
titular professor from each faculty, and three members 
of the university appointed by the board of governors, 
and (b) a board consisting of the rector and two members 
elected by the administrative council from its own ranks 
which is empowered to undertake any urgent action 
required in connexion with the administration and 
government of the university. 

The rector and deans are appointed by the board of 
governors of the university and must satisfy the require- 
ments laid down in the statute of private universities 
promulgated by the Universidad de San Carlos de Guate- 
mala. All university officials hold office for two years and 
may be re-appointed or re-elected. 

The Higher School for Social Welfare comes under 
the Instituto Guatemalteco de Seguridad Social, its rules 
and curricula being approved by the Ministry of Education, 
The National School of Nursing comes under the direct 
authority of the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare. 
The Domestic Science School comes under the Ministry 
of Education, as does the Teacher Training School for 
Infant School Teachers. 


Finance 


The Universidad de San Carlos is financed from the follow- 
ing sources: (a) income from property; (b) fees and 
university charges, and (c) a subvention amounting to 
not less than 2 per cent of the national budget; in 1961 
its expenditure amounted to 2,699,643 quetzales. The 
non-university institutions of higher education are financed 
by the ministry under which they come. 
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UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The Universidad de San Carlos de Guatemala is organized 
in the following faculties: law and social sciences (with an 
attached department of international law); medicine 
(with an attached school of midwifery); engineering (with 
an attached workers’ technical school); humanities (with 
an attached school of librarianship and a school of jour- 
nalism); chemistry and pharmacy; economics; dentistry; 
agriculture; veterinary medicine and animal husbandry; 
and architecture. All these schools are located in Guate- 
mala City. There are three other faculty schools of the 
university in the town of Quetzaltenango—a school of law 
and social science, a school of economics, and a school of 
humanities. Each school is attached to the corresponding 
faculty of the parent university in the capital. 

The Unis кашаа Católica Rafael Landivar has faculties 
of law and social science, humanities, and economics. 


Admission of students. The general entrance requirements 
for both university institutions is completion of the course 
of study in a recognized general secondary school (or an 
equivalent qualification). In addition, certain faculties 
(e the faculties of agriculture, medicine, chemistry 
and pharmacy, engineering, dentistry, and veterinary 
medicine, in the Universidad de San Carlos) have special 
entrance examinations. Candidates for admission to the 
Faculty of Medicine, for example, in addition to holding 
the bachillerato or an equivalent qualification must also 
pass an examination given by the vocational guidance 
section of the students’ welfare service of the university, 
and an entrance examination in the following subjects: 
Spanish, natural sciences (anatomy, physiology, physics 
and general chemistry), mathematics, and English or 
another modern language. Each candidate must also 
undergo a personal interview. 


Range of studies. The Faculty of Law at the Universidad 
de San Carlos offers a course of study leading to the 
licenciatura in law, and, after a further period of study and 
the preparation and defence of a thesis involving original 
research, a student may obtain the degree of doctor of law. 


The period of study after the licenciatura takes at least 
one academic year and the research required for the 
preparation of a thesis at least one additional year. The 
faculty also offers courses leading to the professional 
titles of notary and advocate. The Faculty of Medicine 
offers an eight-year course leading to the degree of doctor 
of medicine and surgery, the Faculty of Engineering a 
five-and-a-half year course leading to the diploma of civil 
engineer, the Faculty of Architecture a six-year course 
leading to the degree of architect, and the Faculty of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy a thre-year course leading to 
a qualification in a special branch of chemistry. The 
Faculty of Economics is organized in two departments, 
one of economics and the other of commercial studies, 
The first department offers courses leading to the licen- 
ciatura in economies and doctor of economic sciences, 
and the second, courses leading to the licenciatura in 
accountancy and auditing, and to the degree of doctor 
of commerce. The Faculty of Dentistry offers a six-year 
course leading to the degree of dental surgeon, and the 
Faculty of Humanities a number of courses of study 
leading to the licenciatura in the chosen field. (A degree 
taken in the Faculty of Humanities also qualifies students 
to teach certain subjects at secondary level.) The Faculty 
of Agriculture offers a six-year course at the end of which 
the student is a qualified agricultural engineer with the 
licenciatura in agriculture, and the Faculty of Veterinary 
Medicine and Animal Husbandry offers a six-year course 
leading to the diploma of veterinary surgeon and expert 
in animal husbandry. 

The programmes of study and the degrees conferred at 
the Universidad Católica Rafael Landivar are of the same 
standard as those at the Universidad de San Carlos. 


Intra-mural teaching. In most faculties the academic year 
begins in January and ends in October or November. 
Some faculties follow the semester system while others 
organize their courses of study on an annual basis. 

The methods of instruction in most general use are 
lectures, demonstration classes, and practical field and 
laboratory work. 

Each faculty decides on the form to be taken by its 


GLOSSARY 


agrícola: agricultural course. 

agronomía: agronomy. 

arquitectura: architecture. 

bachillerato: upper cycle of general secon- 
dary school. 

ciclo diferenciado: upper secondary edu- 
cation course, differentiated into gene- 
ral vocational and teacher training 
courses. 

ciclo prevocacional: lower general secon- 
dary course. 

ciencias económicas: economics. 

ciencias jurídicas y sociales: law and social 
sciences. 

ciencias químicas y farmacia: chemistry 
and pharmacy. 

comercial: commercial course. 
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escuela de educación para el hogar: school 
of domestic science. 

escuela media: secondary school. 

escuela nacional de enfermeras: nursing 
school. 

escuela normal de maestras especializadas 
para párvulos: training school for 
infant school teachers. 

escuela primaria: primary school. 

escuela superior de servicio social: training 
school for social welfare workers. 

humanidades: humanities. 

industrial: technical course. 

ingeniería: engineering. 

medicina: medicine. 

medicina veterinaria: veterinary medicine. 

normal: teacher training. 

odontología: dentistry. 
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examinations, but the rules governing them must be 
approved by the university council. Faculties with an 
annual system hold their final examinations in October, 
and students who fail in some subjects at this session 
may take them again in January or at a second session 
between 1 July and 30 September, the dates being fixed 
by the faculty councils. The faculties which organize 
their studies in semesters hold final examinations in May 
and November, and also have two special re-examination 
sessions for students who fail. In all faculties the general 
examinations are held on dates appointed by the dean 
of the faculty within the period covered by the curriculum. 
In exceptional circumstances the university council may 
authorize the postponement of examinations for a period 
not exceeding one month. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following is the course 
of study leading to a degree in medicine at the Universidad 
de San Carlos; the curriculum is divided into pre-medical, 
pre-clinical, and clinical periods. 

The subjects of the first or pre-medical year are chemistry, 
physics, biology, mathematics and English. 

The second and third or pre-clinical years are devoted 
to anatomy, histology and embryology, physiology, 
biochemistry, patient? bacteriology, parasitology, 
and psychology. 

Study of the clinical subjects begins in the fourth year 
of the course and continues for five years. It consists of 
theoretical instruction by way of lectures and practical 
instruction given in hospitals. Theoretical instruction is 
given in medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynaecology, 
psychiatry and neurology, ophthalmology, otorhinolaryngo- 
logy, dermatology and venerealogy, pharmacology and 
therapeutics, radiology, anaesthesiology, forensic medicine, 
preventive and social medicine, and the history of medicine. 
Practical instruction is given in the wards and is followed 
by periods of medical and surgical internships of twelve 
months each, as well as a six-month internship in one of 
the specialized departments. Instruction in the clinical 
subjects is given whenever possible in the wards to small 
groups of students, and professors in different subjects— 

or example, pathology and medicine—often teach together. 

After a student has passed the final examinations he 
has to present a thesis before he is awarded his degree. 


Research 


A special institute has been set up to undertake one of the 
chief functions of the university, the carrying out of 
research in various fields. The institute has divisions 
for the humanities, social sciences, law, biology and che- 
mistry, and physics and mathematics. In addition, by 
the terms of the Constitution of the Republic and its own 
Organic Law and statutes, the university is required 
to give technical co-operation in solving national problems 
and may be called on for expert opinions and advice. 
The Institute for Academic and Social Research, in 
particular, has co-operated in the solution of many national 
social and economic problems. 
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Staff 


The academic staff are classed as honorary professors, 
titular professors, lecturers, professors under contract, 
and visiting professors. The teaching staff is also aided 
by demonstrators and laboratory assistants. 

Staff members who have held a Chair for thirty years of 
uninterrupted and efficient service are eligible for appoint- 
ment as honorary professors, as are also outstanding 
figures in the educational world. The titular professor 
holds a Chair and is responsible for the planning and 
c out of all teaching work in his special subject. 
The lecturer deals with a particular aspect of the subject, 
supplementing the teaching given by the professor and 
assisting him in his practical work and during seminars. 
A professor under contract does not hold a chair or have 
tenure, but gives courses on the basis of a contract signed 
between himself and the university. A visiting professor 
may be either a faculty member or a private individual 
authorized by the university to give courses not included 
in the regular curricula (this work may be either voluntary 
or paid). 

Candidates for university teaching posts must be of 
Central American nationality, have graduated from one 
of the faculties of the Universidad de San Carlos, have 
left the university or joined its staff not less than three 
years previously, and have carried out and published 
original work demonstrating scientific ability or an aptitude 
for teaching. Appointments are made on the basis of a 
competitive examination. 


Student life and welfare 


In both universities students pay tuition fees together 
with charges for the use of libraries and laboratories, and 
subscriptions to student associations, faculty associations, 
etc. Some financial assistance is available to needy students, 
often in the form of loans. Grants may also be made to 
graduates who wish to follow special courses of study 
abroad. 

Students belong to a university students! association 
and are represented on the university governing bodies. 
They have one-third of the total votes required for the 
election of university authorities. 

A university sports club at the Universidad de San 
Carlos provides coaches and equipment for athletics, 
football, basket-ball, volley-ball, tennis, swimming, etc., 
and a full programme of sports events is arranged each 
year. 

The Universidad de San Carlos has a students? hostel 
which provides board and lodging for students both from 
the provinces and from abroad. It also has a student 
welfare department comprising a medical division, a 
psychological division, a social and economic division 
and a dental division. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Higher School for Social Welfare trains professional 
welfare workers. Applicants for admission to this school 
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must be not less than 18 years of age, hold the bachillerato, 
the primary school teacher’s certificate or a similar quali- 
fication, and pass through the school’s special selection 
procedures. In order to obtain the HES of social 
welfare worker the student must pass examinations in 
all the theoretical subjects in the curriculum, carry out 
the practical work called for by the regulations, and 
prepare and defend a thesis. The diploma is conferred 
by the Minister of Education. 

The School of Nursing of Guatemala comes under the 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare. Candidates for 
admission to the school must hold the bachillerato, the 
primary school teacher's certificate, or have graduated 
from a commercial secondary school. Some КЕТЕ 
are available, and on completion of the course the student 
receives the title of graduate nurse. 

The Domestic Science School offers a three-year course 
to girls who have completed the secondary school course 
and who hold the bachillerato, the primary school teacher’s 
certificate, or the diploma in commercial studies. On 
completion of the course of study the student becomes 
a specialized teacher of domestic science. 

The Teacher Training School for Infant School Teachers 
offers a two-year specialized course for girls who already 
hold the primary school teacher’s certificate. 


[Text prepared by the Commision de Cooperacion con la 
Unesco, Guatemala City.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Guatemala, Ministry of Public Education. Office 
of School Statistics. Universidad de San Carlos. Replies to 
Unesco questionnaires, 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 3,886,000. 

Area: 42,042 square miles; 108,889 square kilometres. 

Population density: 92 per square mile; 36 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 674.3 million 


quetzales. 
Official exchange rate (1960): 1 quetzal = 1 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand quetzales) 


A. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total recurring expenditure! , . . , . , 11538 
For administration or general control . . . 1403 
For instruction . ^. : e e e w а 9 558 
Salaries to teachers and supporting pro- 
fessional staff . $ . . so o . e 8 817 
Other instructional expenditure . . . . 141 
Other recurring expenditure , . . . . + 577 


B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure? , . 11538 100 
Expenditure for administration or 
general control . . . s s 1403 12.2 
Expenditure for instruction . , 9 558 82.8 
re-primary education . . . 444 
Primary education . . . . 7321 
Secondary education. . . . 1052 
Oir ила se VW At ue VA м 
Other recurring expenditure . . 577 5.0 


1. In addition 1,767,000 quetzales were allotted to the Section of Educa- 
tion in the general expenditure budget of the nation. 
2. Figures are based on budget estimates. 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, 1961 
(in quetzales) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Таа ^s 2% 45 os) Ragen sr EA Tels . 2 123 257 
Federal Government . . . . sm « B 1 803 760 
Tuldon fee ji: > ау ӨМ Л PRU uate! + 165 376 
Donations, income from property, ete. . . . . . 154 121 
B. TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 
ive Amount , 
Total expenditure for all purposes! 2 699 643 
Total recurring expenditure . 2 033 918 
For administration or general 
сопор «б ФУ, 352 128 
For instruction . . . . ~ 1449 362 
Salaries to teachers and sup- 
orting professional staff. 1 319 058 
Other intructional expenditure 130 304 
Other recurring expenditure — 232 428 
Total capital expenditure (school 
buildings, classrooms and labo- 
ratoryequipment,etc) . . . 665 125 


l. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


‘Students enrolled 


Level and 
te х4 Туре of institution Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
educa! 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . . . . . 1961 59 1377 1377 э» 14166 7031 — 
кшш ые, piss Мена 1961 vi 1174 1174 eas 4376 2 209 — 
Toa „ Шуут. os F 1961 66 601 586 50 18542 9240 — 
wee at rut 5 5 1960 63 565 550 40 18066 9299 — 
oe Hals m . . 1959 57 542 530 33 17 221 8594 — 
Е. т. 1958 56 508 486 32 16 154 8 128 — 
RT. . 1957 53 485 479 20 16 378 8214 ES 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961 2 822 16669 14 500 253 787 111 775 — 
KE primary schools, public? A 1961 110 1349 1109 12158 2098 — 
x i бој, ting HO c . е 1 ue 12 483 ц 199 58 HE 25 di — 
vening ols, privat . 46 22 dus 13 — 
Total tip eerie te at RE: " 1961 4014 10572 6811 1025 325570 139919 — 
" . 1960 3 957 10126 6594 111 309108 132343 — 
» ^ 1959 3 885 9741 6386 552 293441 126 441 — 
* Дд 1958 3 858 9624 6351 744 270149 115 742 — 
” ae ie rb ce . 1957 3 783 9136 6097 315 259873 111304 — 
ad Lower cycle (prevocacional), public? . . 1961 15 1934 1232 <p 12 760 4815 
Upper cycle (bachillerato), public 1961 5 176 110 446 14 
Lower cycle (prevocacional), privat: ` 1961 60 11374 1502 9 396 4181 
Upper cycle bachillerato), private . . 1961 51 1466 196 1836 292 
Totals v . e NE 1961 131 3164 916 24438 9302 
fe: RAP or У NT RN P 1960 102 2741 821 22 233 8 709 
wo Bowe 4 xo ER. 1959 91 2413 115 19 161 7529 
^ * * . 1958 63 2124 632 15 624 6 206 
А а C Mm 1957 47 wee ses 15676 6402 
Vocational Industrial school, public . . . . 1961 1 125 1— 183 — 
Commercial schools, public . . . 1961 9 1140 42 1218 496 
Schools of fine arts, public . . . 1961 3 161 M 1177 544 
Commercial schools, private. . . 1961 41 i444 1218 1 086 865 
Total : cu arie ws a sim 1961 54 739 293 69 3664 1905 
" UNT COM EUMD 1960 49 611 223 46 2 789 1 237 
deo Отан СЧ PO 1959 45 374 133 37 2349 1127 
P s M Lus 1958 47 371 84 48 2543 900 
iN o ‚я . 1951 am ES s.. 2244 780 
Teacher Urban teacher training institutes, public 1961 22 1320 1100 10 -— 
training Rural teacher training schools, public . 1961 2 125 13 б 3 o $ -< 
School for kindergarten teachers, public 1961 1 119 AT. t 54 54 = 
School of physical education, public 1961 1 121 1— 1 69 23 — 
Training school for music teachers, 
publie $e Sue „ ах эля . 1961 1 111 12 - 23 13 = 
Training school for domestic science 
teachers, public. . . . . . . 1961 1 111 18 яе, 69 69 — 
Urban teacher training institute, private 1961 32 1305 1112 яя 918 680 = 
Тыа ГЕСЕ АРУ уй 1961 60 803 260 85 3253 1960 — 
» . 1960 56 650 206 68 2340 1442 = 
Se Rees d 1959 51 586 197 ase 2718 1399 = 
H aa К 4 1958 53 697 209 s 2979 1366 — 
i KU Ае? А 1957 paS EEE a 2415 1118 — 
ДЕК Universidad de San Carlos . . . 
and То! а, sty ee CS NV S 1961 1 477 T ` 5447 
nt @-. б э, S m. ute 1960 1 471 is een 5 229 
degree- ORA DUREE 1959 1 S B Pes 4 963 
granting ) » D QM E 1958 1 I [as 4 867 
woo cud ЕЕ у 1957 1 * ae 4 336 
дее Higher teacher school, publi: 
university i tea training school, public . 
Teach Total Lo. обоа 1961 1 п 4 2 т 7 = 
training ee ee 


1. Full-time teachers only. 
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2. Not including kindergarten classes attached to primary schools. 


3. Adult education. 
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4, TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1945-59 


Number of students enrolled 


Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions! 


Total 


Per cent female 


Average Avera шон ор 
total enrolment total population 100, об 
(000) (000"s) monastic 


1. Universidad de San Carlos, 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


Field of study 


n Academic 
‘Type of institution Sex ‘Total 
уз, Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 
Universities* 1961 E 5447 438 — 226 1368 919 308 1007 961 220 
Non-university 1961 MF 11 — 1\1 — = = = = — е, 
institutions F 11 — 71 — => = = = ES = 
All institutions 1961 МЕ 5 518 438 2 226 1368 919 308 1007 961 220 
mm s.a T " oe . wee T m m 
All institutions 1957 m 34 336 428 — 958 683 214 849 1086 118 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961 MF 100 8 1 4 25 17 6 18 17 4 
F m mm s.. T m m eee sae see “а 
All institutions 1957 MF 3100 10 — * 22 16 5 19 25 3 
F "v 


1, Includes pharmaceutical chemistry and chemical engineering. 
2. Universidad de San Carlos. 


3. Not including fine arts. 
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6. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960 


Field of study 
Length of Se: Total 5 x 
oer i ri Humanities Education Fine arts Law 89а Nets Engineering ашын Agriculture 
Less than 2 years al — — — 
2 years MF 9 1 8 — — — — — n — 
F 8 1 7 — — — — — = = 
3 years MF 1 = - = = =: Е; = 
Е = = T 
4 years MF — — — — = = = = E. 
т Е — — E E 
5 years МЕ 1 2 — — — — — = 
F LI ei = 
6 years MF — — — 24 5 12 12 4 2 
F = = = 1 “= 6 = 2 = 
7 years or more МЕ — — — E = a =: 45 
F — — 5 E: 


1. Includes pharmaceutical chemistry and chemical engineering. 


7. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


REN Field of study 
emic Sex Total i lul 
Lid Humanities Education Fine arts, Лам 890 Natural Pugineering Medial Agriculture 
1960 MF 117 3 10 — 24 5 12 12 49 2 
F 22 1 T — 1 — 6 — T — 
1959 MF 147 — 1 — 42 8 14 16 64 2 
a F 10 = = = 3 25 4 28 3 ы 
1958 МЕ 171 3 — — 50 4 7 26 79 2 
F 4 — — — 1 — 2 — 1 = 
1957 MF 103 3 1 ЕЗ 20 5 6 13 54 1 
F 5 1 1 = ex a, 3 = kc: Z 
Percentage 
1960 MF 100 3 9 — 20 4 10 10 42 2 
F 100 5 31 — 5 — 21 — 32 ы 
1957 МЕ 100 1 — 19 5 6 13 52 1 
F 100 20 20 = Б 2 60 25 Э E: 


1, Includes pharmaceutical chemistry and chemical engineering. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The principles governing education in the Republic of 
Guinea are set out in Order No. 42/MEN of 5 August 1959 
and in Decree No. 368/PRG of 30 September 1961 accord- 
ing to which education is democratic, non-denominational, 
compulsory and free for all children between the ages 
of 7 and 15. It is a State monopoly, and there are no 
private schools. 

The educational system, as outlined in the above 
legislation and in the report on educational reform sub- 
mitted to the Conference of the Democratic Party of 
Guinea in December 1961, has the following objectives: 
to renew African cultural values, to implement the right 
to education that every citizen of the Republic enjoys 
under the Constitution of 10 November 1958, to give 
the people of Guinea full access to scientific culture and 
the techniques necessary to the country’s development, 
and to bring all children of school age into the school 
system within the shortest possible time. 

The educational system comes under the control of the 
Ministry of National Education, Youth, Art and Culture, 
with the sole exception of the National School of Ad- 
ministration at Conakry, which comes under the Ministry 
of Justice. The central administration of education is in 
the hands of an inspector-general, who is responsible for 
education at all levels and supervises the execution of 
educational development plans and the reform of the 
educational system. The head of the curricula department 
handles all work connected with the reproduction, publi- 
cation and dissemination of curricula, syllabuses and 
textbooks, Each level of education is headed by a director- 
general assisted, in the case of primary education, by a 
body of school inspectors. There is also a director-general 
for youth, art and culture who is especially concerned 
with the problems of literacy as well as with all questions 
touching youth, and art and culture, 

School education covers twelve years, organized in three 
cycles as follows. A first four-year general education cycle 
culminates in the award of a primary school certificates. 
This is followed by a second cycle of five years during 
which an intermediate education leading up to the brevet 
d'enseignement. du second cycle or the diplóme d'école 
normale primaire is provided in the lower cycles of the 
general and technical secondary schools, or in the vocational 
and primary teacher training schools. The third cycle, 
which covers three years, is given in the classical and 
technical lycées and in the secondary teachers’ training 
school, and culminates in the baccalauréat or the diplóme 
d'école normale secondaire. These qualifications give access 
to higher education. 

The structure of 
diagram on page 562. 


the school system is shown in the 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


The higher education provided in Guinea is still in its 
infancy, its establishment dating back only to the academic 
year 1961/62. Courses at higher level are provided in the 
Conakry Institut Polytechnique and in the École d'Admi- 
nistration. The École Normale Supérieure established at 
Kindia in 1961 has since been transferred to Bamako 
under the agreement between the Republic of Mali and 
the Republic of Guinea for co-operation in the field of 
higher education. Large numbers of Guinean students 
pursue their studies abroad, assisted by scholarships 
awarded by the Government of Guinea, by the host 
country or by international organizations. 

Students who wish to pursue scientific or technical 
studies at university level in Guinea may now enrol at 
the Conakry Institut Polytechnique, which provides higher 
scientific and technical education for engineers, and 
teachers of mathematics, physics and chemistry in se- 
condary schools. The institute comprises the following 
sections or faculties: electrical engineering, civil engineer- 
ing, mining engineering and geology, agriculture and a 
science teachers’ training school. It is headed by a director- 
general, assisted by a director of studies and the deans of 
faculties. Admission to the institute is by competitive 
examination for which, in principle, only those who have 
passed the baccalauréat de l'enseignement secondaire scien- 
tifique are eligible. However, holders of this baccalauréat 
may be admitted merely on the strength of that qualification. 

The course leading to the qualification of engineer 
lasts for four years, and that for secondary school teachers 
three years; both courses lead to the diplóme de l'Institut 
Polytechnique de Conakry. Students normally live in, 
board and lodging, clothing, medical care, school equip- 
ment, etc., being provided by the State. 

The higher grades of the civil service are trained at 
the Conakry Ecole d’Administration, which began function- 
ing at the beginning of the 1962/63 academic year. Students 
are required to hold the baccalauréat or, in the case of 
persons already in the civil service, are recruited by 
competitive examination. The course lasts three years. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


At a meeting of representatives of the Republics of Mali 
and Guinea held on 10 April 1962, it was decided that 
the tasks involved in organizing higher education should 
be shared between the two countries. Under this agreement, 
the Republic of Guinea undertakes to develop higher 
technical education, to train teachers of the basic sciences 
at the Conakry Institut Polytechnique, and to build a 
faculty of medicine and pharmacy, on the understanding 
that these institutions will be open to nationals of both 
countries. In return, Mali undertakes to build a university 
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Etablissement du ler degré 


GLOSSARY 


Deuxième cycle—général: lower general 
secondary course. 

Deuxiéme cycle—technique: lower vocatio- 
nal secondary course. 
Ecole normale primaire: primary teacher 
training course lasting nine months. 
Ecole normale secondaire: teacher training 
course for general and vocational secon- 
dary schools. 

Ecole normale supérieure: institution of 
higher education preparing secondary 
school teachers, 
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Deuxième cycle Général 


Deuxième cycle Technique 


16 17 18 


PLL 


Ecole normale primaire 


(option théorique) 


(option pratique) 


Enseignement supérieur général: academic 
higher education. 

Etablissement du premier degré: primary 
school. 

Institut Polytechnique de Conakry: Conakry 
Polytechnical Institute. 

Troisióme cycle général: upper general 
secondary course. 

Troisième cycle technique: upper voca- 
tional secondary course, with practical 
stream (option pratique) and theoretical 
stream (option théorique). 


Troisième cycle Général| 


Trois&me cycle Technique 


École normale secondaire 
(général et technique) 


École normale supérieure 


{Enseignement supérieur général 


Hose Polytechnique de Conakry 
| 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


O Certificat de fin de 1% cycle (primary 
school certificate) 


Brevet d'études (lower secondary 
school certificate) 


Baccalauréat, enseignement général 


© 

© Brevet technique, première partie 
(lower vocational certificate) 

€ Brevet technique, deuxième partie 
(upper vocational certificate) 

€ Baccalauréat technique 


including faculties of arts and human sciences, law and 
economics, a higher school of administration, an institute 
of agriculture, waterways and forests and veterinary 
medicine, a faculty of natural sciences and a secondary 
teachers’ training school. 


[Text transmitted by the Ministère des Affaires Etrangeres, 
Conakry. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Guinea. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale de 
la Jeunesse, des Arts et de la Culture. Replies to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 3,000,000. 

Area: 94,925 square miles; 245,857 square kilometres. 

Population density: 32 per square mile; 12 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 Guinean francs = 
0.405 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
pom Hmm лу ылышы e rA ER т 


Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and Weeden Number 
type of ‘Type of institution eademic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education 5885 tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Primary Primary schools, public 
"Total asc “chp Cai NUT rupes 1961/62 1113 2512 ey m 116351 31503 — 
» А эе 1960/61 642 1414 m m 96629 25 281 — 
» 1959/60 486 1120 a a 19313 12945 — 
Me eei E NUN S 1958/59 347 850 e dsl 46616 10391 — 
BS. AL red LL E I ш 1951/58 287 505 улу, жае 42 543 9522 — 
Secondai 
General Lycées and collèges, public 
"Tota e 1961/62 26 339 8855 1221 
3) 1960/61 23 250 6 810 915 
"m 1959/60 20 176 5 285 713 
Hi 1958/59 20 131 4 557 616 
* 1957/58 22 62 2547 368 
Vocational ‘Technical schools,* public. 1961/62 9 3-2 к 3167 is 
Agricultural school, public . 1961/62 1 3 — 4 20 , 
Total ro н 1961/62 10 mes bon : 3187 
M 1960/61 *97 s : *2 058 
v 1959/60 6 103 28 Я *1 169 
* 1958/59 x : as 
z 1957/58 9 à 615 133 
Teacher 
training 1961/62 4 30 — 1023 80 — 
Н 1960/61 3 18 *63 ue — 
s 1959/60. 3 *884 300 — 
D ERN Le) SR E 1958/59 3 ats Be Th Ко = 
m Aye ЖД 1957/58 3 o nae n ps — 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in Guinean francs) 
EESTI. MEE. 0 0 ЕЕ олш —-—-————————————— Е 


A. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Total recurring expenditure of the Central Government . . . 


For administration or general control . . . . . . . = 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff > 
Other recurring ешге (relating to scholarships, boar: 


ding establishments, transport services 


Amount 


CET 1 806 695 150 


oR Meee aer 34 065 300 
“ 1 135 510 000 


for pupils, school canteens, ete.) . . . . ; 637 119 850 
B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! , . . . . . . . 1806 695 150 100 
Expenditure for instruction ZU Ov EN 1754 518 219 97.1 
НАГУ лин . o. . 9 „2 os „ 657 922 393 36.4 
Secondary education vore eder eV ye y 1095 133 239 60.6 
GROEN Were V eoo fe. ce) vou bret y ura а 587 737 014 32.5 
И C Ga) Tey xor be 354 349 225 19.6 
еспе (таша. 76 A09 0. ode fe Ve 4 153 047 000 8.5 
пречисти 1 270 044 0.1 
ШАШКАНДА s Г. С. чс, 192 543 0.0 
Other recurring expenditure ,......... 52 176 931 2.9 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 


HAITI 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Article 166 of the Constitution of the Republic of Haiti 
of 19 December 1957 states that the promotion and 
dissemination of culture constitute a primary obligation 
and aim of the State, that the provision of education is 
one of its essential functions, and that it is the duty of 
the State to organize the educational system and set up 
the bodies required to accomplish these declared aims. 
Article 167 defines the purposes of education as follows: 
‘Education shall be directed towards the full development 
of the personality of those who receive it, in order to 
enable them to make a constructive contribution to society. 
It shall help to inculcate respect for human rights, combat 
all manifestations of the spirit of intolerance and hate, 
and promote the ideal of moral unity at both the national 
and the Pan-American levels.’ 

Both primary and secondary education are free, but 
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only primary education is compulsory. In practice, great 
difficulties are encountered in the enforcement of compul- 
sory schooling, particularly in rural areas. Primary 
education is regulated by a Presidential Decree of 30 Sep- 
tember 1958 which determines its curricula and syllabuses 
and prescribes the teaching methods to be used. A Presi- 
dential Decree of 30 September 1935 regulates secondary 
education, and another of 26 September 1935 is concerned 
with the examination system. 

The State is responsible for educational organization, 
administration and policy. Freedom in regard to education 
is recognized by the Constitution and, in addition to the 
State schools, there are a great many religious and private 
institutions. Some receive State subventions and all are 
subject to Government supervision. 

All schools, whether public or private, are classified 
as urban or rural, depending on where they are located. 
The Minister of National Education, assisted by a Secretary 


of State, is responsible for the urban primary, secondary, 
technical and teacher training schools. The rural primary, 
secondary and teacher training schools come under the 
authority of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Ministry of National Education comprises a Direc- 
torate-General and administrative departments. The 
Director-General is assisted by a body of school inspectors. 
The territory of the Republic of Haiti is divided up into 
a number of education districts or sections, each of which 
is administered by a section chief who carries out the 
duties of inspector-general of education and supervises 
the schools in his district. 

The primary schools provide education for children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 in a six-year course organized 
in three two-year cycles—preparatory, elementary and 
intermediate. Pupils who pass the examination at the end 
of the intermediate cycle obtain the certificat d'études 
primaires. The full secondary course lasts for seven years 
and is divided into two cycles, of three and four years 
respectively. The first three-year cycle is provided in 
the three-year écoles primaires supérieures as well as in 
the lycées and colléges, and leads to the brevet élémentaire. 
In the second secondary cycle pupils may choose between 
three branches, viz., Latin-Greek, Latin-science, and 
science-modern languages. The full secondary course leads 
to the baccalauréat examination which gives access to 
the institutions of higher education. 

Primary school teachers are educated in the écoles 
normales, admission to which is subject to the passing of 
a competitive examination open to holders of the brevet 
élémentaire. These offer a three-year course leading to the 
primary teacher's diploma. There is also a school for physi- 
cal education which has the same admission requirements 
and length of course as the teacher training schools. 

Technical and vocational education is provided in the 
vocational schools, the lower secondary agricultural 
schools, and the domestic science schools. All these insti- 
tutions admit students who have completed their primary 
schooling, and offer three-year courses leading to the 
award of a certificat d'aptitude professionnelle. Vocational 
training is also provided in vocational schools at upper 
secondary level; these admit pupils who have completed 
the first secondary cycle, and provide four-year courses 
leading to the award of a brevet d'aptitude professionnelle. 
The upper secondary level vocational schools provide 
training in commercial subjects, nursing, hotel and catering 
work, etc. Pupils who complete the course at the girls’ 
vocational school may obtain the primary teacher's 
diploma after an additional year of study. 

"The school of surveying admits pupils who have com- 
pleted at least five years of secondary schooling. It offers 
a two-year specialist course leading to the award of a 
surveyor's diploma. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the Republie of Haiti is provided 
in the State University, and in independent higher schools 
and other establishments such as the National School 
of Agriculture, the National School of International 
Studies, a military academy, a theological seminary, and 


a school of accountancy. Four private law colleges offer 
courses and award diplomas which are recognized by the 
university. 

The University of Haiti was created by Presidential 
Decree in December 1944; it changed its name to the State 
University of Haiti by Presidential Decree in December 
1960. Its constituent faculties were founded at different 
times, being for the most part set up as independent 
institutions on the initiative of private associations. 

The Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy was created 
by a decree issued in 1938, to replace the National School 
of Medicine which was founded in 1830. The Faculty of 
Dentistry was originally part of the School of Medicine 
and later of the Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy, and 
did not become a separate faculty until 1950. The Faculty 
of Law, created by Presidential Decree in January 1944, 
carries on the tradition of the National School of Law, 
which was first founded in 1890. Teacher training facilities 
are available at the Ecole Normale Supérieure (which 
also serves as a faculty of arts) which was first established 
by decree in 1939, but has functioned in its present form 
only since 1947. The Faculty of Ethnology was founded 
in 1958, succeeding the private Ethnological Institute 
founded in 1941. The Faculty of Science was not established 
as a faculty until 1961, succeeding the School for Applied 
Science founded in 1902 (now the Polytechnic School of 
Haiti). In fact, the Faculty of Science still places its main 
emphasis on applied rather than pure science. 

The National School of Agriculture, which includes a 
teacher training section, was founded in 1943. 


Legislation 


The most important legislative enactments concerning 
higher education in the Republic of Haiti are the Presi- 
dential Decrees of December 1944 and December 1960 
relating to the State University of Haiti. The various 
faculties of the university and the independent institutions 
are governed by separate legislation. 


Policy and administration 


The Ministry of National Education exercises general 
control over the institutions of higher education. This 
principle applies to the University of Haiti as a whole 
as well as to the independent higher schools. The Faculty 
of Medicine and Pharmacy and the Faculty of Dentistry, 
however, come under the direct authority of the Ministry 
of Health while the National School of Agriculture comes 
under the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The university is headed by a rector, who is appointed 
by the President of the Republic on the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State for National Education. Each 
faculty is headed by a dean, and the independent higher 
schools by a director, appointed in the same way as the 
rector. Administrative questions concerning the university 
are dealt with by the university secretary-general. The 
rector is assisted in his task by the university council, and 
the deans and directors by the professorial boards of the 
faculty or institution concerned. The university council 
includes the faculty deans and the directors of some of 
the independent higher schools. 
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The rector has over-all authority over both academic 
and administrative matters within the university. He acts 
as chairman of the university council and, in rare cases, 
of certain professorial boards. He prepares the university 
budget, in consultation with the deans of the faculties, 
and acts as an intermediary between the President of 
the Republic or the Secretary of State for National Edu- 
cation on the one hand, and the faculty deans on the 
other. With the assistance of their professorial boards, 
the deans draw up the curricula and the broad lines of the 
syllabus for each course. They submit detailed annual 
reports to the rector on the operation of their faculties. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The State University is organized in the following faculties: 
law (including administration), medicine and pharmacy, 
dentistry, ethnology, and science (engineering and archi- 
tecture). It also has an attached École Normale Supérieure 
which provides both teacher training and courses of study 
leading to the certificat d'études supérieures in various 
fields. The École Normale Supérieure is organized in 
sections of letters, philosophy, social science, modern 
languages, mathematics, and natural sciences. 


Admission of students. The minimum admission require- 
ment to all institutions of higher education is possession 
of both parts of the baccalauréat. Applicants for admission 
to the Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy, the Faculty of 
Dentistry,the École Normale Supérieure, the NationalSchool 
of Agriculture, and the National School of International 
Studies are selected on the basis of competitive examinations. 


Range of studies. The State University offers courses 
leading to the following degrees and diplomas: a three- 
year course leading to the certificat d'études supérieures 
in letters, philosophy, social science, modern languages, 
mathematics, and natural sciences (together with a diploma 
qualifying the holder to teach at secondary level); a 
six-year course plus two years of practical work leading 
to the degree of doctor of medicine; a three-year course 
leading to the diploma in pharmacy; a five-year course 
leading to the professional qualification of dental surgeon; 
a three-year course leading to the licence in law; a three- 
year course leading to the licence in social and admi- 
nistrative science; a three-year course leading to the 
licence in anthropology; a four-year course leading to 
the diplóme d'études supérieures de sciences humaines; a 
four-year course leading to a degree in civil engineering; 
and a four-year course leading to a degree in architecture. 
The National School of Agriculture offers a four-year 
course leading to the professional qualification of agro- 
nomist, and the National School of International Studies 
offers three-year courses leading either to the diplóme 
d'études supérieures en affaires internationales or to the 
licence en relations internationales. No post-graduate studies 
are provided. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in mid- 
October and ends in mid-July with two-week vacations 
at Christmas and Easter. The long summer vacation 
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extends from the end of the ordinary examinations in 
July to the second fortnight in October. 

Students are required to attend classes regularly and 
their attendance is controlled by means of a roll-call. 
Too frequent absences may mean loss of registration. 

Instruction is given in the form of lectures and of labo- 
ratory and field work. Practical training is a prominent 
feature of the courses provided in the departments of 
engineering and architecture of the Faculty of Science, and 
also occupies a large part of the syllabus in the Faculty 
of Medicine and in the National School of Agriculture. 
Students in the École Normale Supérieure are required to 
carry out practical classroom work during their third year. 

"There are two examination sessions each year, the 
ordinary examinations in July and extraordinary sessions 
in September. Examinations may be written, oral or 
practical in form. In some institutions—more particularly 
the Faculty of Medicine—students must pass end-of-term 
examinations consisting solely of written papers. 

No extra-mural courses are provided and at the present 
stage of the organization of higher education in Haiti, 
emphasis is placed on teaching rather than on research. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 

subject requirements for a degree in modern languages 

at the École Normale Supérieure at the State University. 

On conclusion of this course the student is awarded the 

certificat d'études supérieures and is also qualified to teach 

modern languages at secondary level. 

First (preparatory) year. French literature, philosophy, 
Haitian history, English, Spanish, general history, socio- 
logy, and Haitian literature. 

Second year. French literature, English, Spanish, teaching 
methods, and psychology. 

Third year. Spanish and English. 


The following are the subject requirements for a degree 

in law (juridical section). At the end of the second year 

the student is awarded the degree of bachelier en droit, 

while the degree of licencié en droit is confered at the end 

of the third year. 

First year. Civil law, penal law, history of law, political 
economy, and statistics. 

Second year. Civil law, constitutional law, international 
public law, political economy, and law of civil procedure. 

Third year. Civil law, international private law, admi- 
nistrative law, commercial law, and public finance. 


The following are the subject requirements for a degree 
in medicine. All students entering the Faculty of Medicine 
must first complete a preparatory year, the subjects for 
which are physics, chemistry, biology, botany, and zoology- 

After this year the subject requirements are as follows: 

First year. Histology, embryology, biochemistry, anatomy, 
and physiology. 

Second year. Anatomy, neurology, parasitology, physiology, 
nutrition, general semiology, medical semiology, micros- 
copy, bacteriology, biochemistry, and surgical semiology. 

Third year. Pathological anatomy, traumatology, immun- 
ology, radiology, urology, obstetrics, social medicine, 
surgical pathology, medical pathology, paediatrics, 
psychology, pharmacology, dermatology, therapeutics, 
tropical medicine, and orthopaedics. 
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Fourth year. Paediatrics, obstetrics, physiology, otorhino- 
laryngology, endocrinology, therapeutics, surgical medi- 
cine, social medicine, toxicology, psychiatry, medical 
pathology, radiology, urology, preventive and tropical 
medicine, surgical pathology, gynaecology, orthopaedics, 
and dermatology. 

At the end of the fourth year of study the student 

spends a year working as an intern in a hospital, at the 

end of which period he receives a diploma. Two more 
years must then be spent as a resident in a hospital (three 
years if this period is spent in the capital). At the end 
of this period of service, the student is awarded the 
licence in medicine and the diploma of docteur en médecine. 


Staff 


The academic staff in the State University and in the 
other institutions consists of professors and lecturers of 
Haitian nationality, and of foreign professors and experts. 
The professors are appointed by the President of the 
Republic, and the lecturers by the Secretary of State 
for National Education with the approval of the President, 
on the proposal of the dean or the director of the institution 
concerned. 

Haitian professors enjoy the same advantages and privi- 
leges as their foreign colleagues of equivalent academic 
status. Any member of the university staff may carry 
out other duties in the Government service and may 
undertake private research. There is no national association 
of university teachers, 


Student life and welfare 


Most students undertake higher studies at their own 
expense. However, needy and deserving students may be 
granted scholarships, and these students do not pay fees. 
In addition, the University of Haiti grants some eight 
hundred scholarships every year to students wishing to 
continue their studies abroad. Most of these students go 
to France, Belgium, Canada or the United States of 
America. 

Any dispute arising between a student and the university 
authorities is dealt with by a committee consisting of 
three students, the dean of the faculty and two professors 
selected by the dean. As a last resort, the decision rests 
with the Secretary of State for National Education, to 
whom the matter may be referred by the rector of the 
university. 1 

At the present time, there are no authorized student 
associations in the Republic of Haiti. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The institutions of higher education in Haiti have been 
successful in providing the country with the trained 
personnel it needs. Efforts are now being made to expand 
the range of studies offered and to improve their quality. 
The chief obstacles to such expansion and improvements 
arise from lack of premises and of qualified teachers. 


[Text prepared by the Commission. nationale haitienne de 
coopération avec l'Unesco, Port-au-Prince. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Haiti. Institut. Haitien de Statistique. Section 
de l'Éducation. Reply to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 4,249,000. 

Area: 10,714 square miles; 27,750 square kilometres. 

Population density: 397 per square mile; 153 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 gourde — 0.2 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: October. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 1960 
(in thousand gourdes) 


RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure 18 734 100 
Primary education . . . . . 12 981 69.3 
Secondary education . . . . 4354 23.2 
Genera C Sake ote 11.8 
Vocational. И. 2135 11.4 
Higher education . . . . . 917 4.9 
Adult education, . . . . . 482 2.6 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


Students enrolled 
Level and 
e of Type of institution Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education 
Total Female Total Total Female Total | 
| 
Primary Urban primary schools, public . . . 1960/61 301 2531 1555 wae 88 035 45 917 — | 
Rural I y schools, Public D o 1960/61 457 1359 625 : 85568 26929 — 
Urban primary schools, private. . . 1960/61 505 1320 182 44643 22817 = | 
Rural primary schools, private . . . 1960/61 312 356 143 - 20 736 9 399 — | 
DODAET OD EMEN 1960/61 1575 5566 3105 oe 238982 105 062 — | 
ЭКУ... o 1959/60 1494 5365 3367 one 238463 104111 — | 
Ve ess s s | 199550 din M E m Юи An = | 
Pee AEs Wc aes 1957/58 1447 23 491 Sole oe 203 032 save ЕЗ | 
Genera Secondary schools, public . . . . 1960/61 18 467 a ann 7647 1176 ale | 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1960/61 55 125 ae es 7449 3260 Eo 
TN peal ш TUE a 1960/61 73 1192 pas see 15 096 4 436 eas 
БЗ CE Gic kx Eh оў 1959/60. 12 1112 255 © 14 056 4438 m. 
FCU c ee a ы |e) LEX rd PER yis a D. E. 
c atu re pa a as 1957/58 15 419 51 ose 6 883 2 223 DE 
Vocational Vocational schools, public . . . . 1960/61 17 341 ees "v 3387 547 TE 
Nursing schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 2 50 26 NS 142 142 
School for hotel personnel, public . , 1960/61 1 Уза УКУ ASA 40 25 an 
Commercial schools, private. . . . 1960/61 10 a5 "cis e. 585 4» „э 
DOMOS La ees TUS 1960/61 30 ast as tes 4154 bs. T 
wo 28. EID "Ux Cw» ъл aie 1959/60 28 459 202 wen 4 366 1204 | 
ecce a ЖАШ Р e) S OM чы s. ae i. ў 
АН cS. oen УА is 1957/58 219 2271 ee DS *4051  *1281 | 
Teacher Urban teacher training schools, public. | 1960/61 2 3589 tes: Kus 19 40 L. | 
training Rural teacher training school, publie. 1960/61 1 14 124 32 — 
TOL da E TOU ee. ЕЕ 1960/61 3 37 m Tux 203 12 — { 
pcg: iv. us ү үзү aP 1959/60 3 40 20 m 193 n — 
WU x rr иб ves de us 1958/59 wee эз а» vee sale ST = 
" See Te aie а, у. 1957/58 3 66 27 one 195 87 — 
Higher 
University Colleges and faculties, public. . . . 1960/61 10 206 1560 398 
and Colleges and faculties, private . . . 1960/61 4 20 160 ` 
equivalent etl rr EE ie 1960/61 14 226 1720 ВРЕ 
degree- Cr RITU WOO ие 1959/60 14 ase 941 1 
granting ) eS, ORE Pres Gee oF a r E 1958/59 was z.e que 
WT el MM. A Va s 1957/58 14 211 989 92 
Special School for handicapped children, private 
Setar cen А 1960/61 1 130 70 = 
m! са Дан 1959/60 1 107 52 
E ENSE AE |, 1058/50 m eH — 
ы * 1957/58 1 125 53 - 
Adult Literacy centres Ee al Es xL 1960/61 198 10 495 2 10495 
Workers’ education centres . . . . 1960/61 3 037 $ 3 037 
Таш ic. Bak Gs. hey, E ОООО 13 532 Н 13532 
prem i IR MEME 10 S076 qu E gx 
dedi #0 XE mom 1958/59 i. ч кА 
Е c descen жш 1957/58 owe 17 498 ` 17 498 
l. Including pre-primary education. 2. Public schools only. 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1951-59 


————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic E Sra 2 n e. Number of 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total population Bude Pes 
beginning - - (000°) (00075) lati 
Total Per cent female Loca d 
1951 613 1 
1952 935 9 
1953 872 8 0.81 3208 25 
1954 817 ff 
1955 1791 8 
1956 893 8 
1957 989 9 0.91 3314 27 
1958 S Vins 
1959 941 13 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The principal aim of the universities and other institutions 
of higher education depending from the Holy See is to 
provide studies at higher level (with particular emphasis 
on subject matter relating to the culture and teaching 
of the Catholic Church) for both theological and lay 
Catholic students. Certain institutions also train teachers 
of religion for seminaries and Catholic lay institutions of 
higher education. 

The Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, which is admi- 
nistered by the Society of Jesus, was founded in 1551 
by Ignatius of Loyola and Francis Borgia; it was consti- 
tuted as a university in 1552. The institution developed 
considerably under Pope Gregory XIII, whose name it 
bears. It has faculties of theology, canon law, philosophy, 
ecclesiastical history, missionary studies, Biblical studies, 
and Oriental studies, as well as attached institutes of 
social sciences, spiritual theology, higher religious culture, 
and Latin letters. The Pontificium Institutum Biblicum 
and the Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum 
are autonomous colleges associated with the university. The 
enrolment in the 1963/64 academic year was 3,500 students. 

The Pontificium Universitas Lateranensis, founded in 
1713 by Pope Clement XIV, was given university status 
in 1959, and has faculties of theology, philosophy, canon 
law, civil law, and utroque jure, and affiliated institutes— 
the Pontificium Institutum Pastorale and the Pontificium 
Institutum ‘Jesus Magister’. In 1963/64 the university 
had an enrolment of 1,500 students. 

The Pontificia Universitas Urbaniana de Propaganda 
Fide was founded in 1627 by Pope Urban VI and given 
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university status under Pope John XXIII in 1962. Its 
major function is the training of missionaries. The univer- 
sity has faculties of theology, philosophy, canon law, and 
missionary studies, and in 1963/64 had some 700 students. 

The Pontificium Athenaeum Internationale ‘Angelicum’ 
was founded in 1577 as a College of St. Thomas Aquinas 
for students of the Dominican Order, and became a ponti- 
fical university in 1906. It has faculties of sacred theology, 
canon law, and philosophy, and an attached institute 
of social sciences. In 1963/64 the institution had an enrol- 
ment of 750 students. 

Amongst the institutions without university status the 
Pontificium Athenaeum Anselmianum, directed by the 
Benedictine Order, was founded in 1687 by Pope Inno- 
cent XI; closed in 1837, it was re-opened in 1887. It has 
faculties of theology (including canon law and Oriental 
studies), and philosophy (including economics, mathematics 
and psychology); it also has an affiliated Liturgical 
Institute, an Institute of Monastic Studies, and an Insti- 
tute of Philosophy in Salzburg, and in 1963/64 had ap- 
proximately 220 students. 

The Pontificium Athenaeum Antonianum was founded 
in 1890 and became a pontifical university by a decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Studies in 1938. The insti- 
tution is under the direction of the Franciscan Order, 
and has faculties of theology, canon law, and of philosophy 
(including education). The Pontificium Institutum Bibli- 
cum, founded in 1909 by Pope Pius X for scriptural 
studies, has faculties of Biblical studies and ancient 
Oriental studies. The Pontificium Institutum Orientalium 
Studiorum was created in 1917 by Pope Benedict XV for 
the benefit of Eastern and Western clergy (both Catholic 
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and non-Catholic) interested in Oriental ecclesiastical 
questions. It has departments of theology (including 
Oriental theology), canon law, Oriental liturgy, Oriental 
archaeology, Russian philosophy, Greek and Latin palaeo- 
graphy, and Oriental philology. 

Other institutions in the Vatican City include the 
Pontificio Istituto di Musica Sacra, founded in 1911 by 
Pope Pius X, the Faculta Theologica del Collegio Inter- 
nazionale dei Carmelitani Scalzi, and the Academia Ponti- 
fica Ecclesiastica, founded in 1701 (this last institution 
prepares students for the Vatican diplomatic service and 
offers special courses of study to holders of the doctorate 
in canon law). 

Two institutions which concentrate on the training of 
teachers of religion for both lay and theological institutions 
are the Athenaeum Pontifica Silesia, created in 1940, 
and the Istituto Internazionale Regina Mundi (for women 
in religious orders) which trains teachers of religion for 
Catholic women's institutions. 


Policy and administration 


All institutions of higher education in the Vatican City 
come under the direction of the Holy See, which governs 
them through the Sacred Congregation of Studies. The 
Constitution Scientiarum Dominus promulgated by Pope 
Pius XI in 1932, defines their general status and lays 
down norms for their administration and the framework 
for their syllabuses and curricula. Internally, each insti- 
tution has its own structure and regulations. The admi- 
nistration of nearly all the institutions is entrusted to 
different religious Orders and Congregations. 


Admission of students. All institutions require candidates 
for admission to have completed the classical secondary 
education and, where necessary, additional preparatory 
studies to meet specific faculty requirements. Some 
faculties require students to have already undertaken 
studies at higher level as, for instance, the Faculty of 
Biblical Studies in the Pontificium Institutum Biblicum 
which admits only students who hold a first degree in 
theology. 


Range of studies. All institutions award the baccalaureatus, 
the licentia and the degree of laurea or doctor, and the 
length of courses and their range vary from institution 
to institution. The Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, for 
instance, offers one-year courses leading to the baccalau- 
reatus in canon law, Biblical studies, Oriental studies, and 
social sciences, and two-year courses leading to the bacca- 
laureatus in theology and philosophy. The licentia in canon 
law, Biblical studies, Oriental studies and social sciences 
takes one year after the appropriate baccalaureatus, and in 
theology and philosophy two years after the baccalaureatus. 
Two-year courses for which the baccalaureatus is not a 
prerequisite lead to the licentia in ecclesiastical history 
and missionary studies. The courses leading to the degree 
of laurea or doctor in canon law, ecclesiastical history, 
missionary studies, Biblical studies, Oriental studies and 
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social sciences take three years; in philosophy four years; 
and in theology five years. The university offers two-year 
courses leading to a diploma in spiritual theology or in 
Latin language, and a three-year course leading to a 
diploma in higher religious culture. 


Intra-mural teaching. In general, classes are conducted 
in the morning, the afternoon being left free for individual 
work and other pursuits. Latin is the language of instruction, 
not only for such traditional subjects as theology, philo- 
sophy and canon law, but also for all other subjects; 
this is rendered necessary by the fact that one class may 
contain students from some thirty different countries, 
Students may, however, present their theses in other 
languages. Most of the academic staff are priests or members 
of religious Orders, but certain subjects are taught by 
lay scholars. Most students live in ‘national colleges’ 
which enable them to remain in contact with fellow 
students from their own countries. 


[Text submitted by the Centre Catholique International de 
Coordination auprès de l'Unesco, Paris.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Holy See. Sacrée Congrégation des Séminaires et 
des Universités des Études. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,000. 

Area: 0.170 square miles; 0.44 square kilometres. 

Population density: 5,882 per square mile; 2,273 per 
square kilometre. 


Fiscal year begins: ... 
Academic year begins: October. 


1, TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1952-59 


Number of students enrolled 

Academic А = 

year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions 
beginning — кй = 

Total Per cent female 

1952 4 636 — 

1953 4 868 — 

1954 5 081 3 

1955 5 161 3 

1956 5 434 4 

1957 5 549 4 

1958 wan 

1959 6 691 3 
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2, HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1959/60 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total = Т? к ш 
Humanities Education — Finears Лам Socal — Natur родени Medical Agriculture 
Less than 2 years МЕ = =) СА = 
F — — — E mec = = = == t. 
2 years m 1167 980 — — 182 5 — = — — 
3 years ME 41 41 — — — — — — — — 
Е "T I „4 E 2 ыз m = БЕ ы 
4 years oe 1419 1145 9 31 192 42 — — — — 
5 years NE 413 215 4 m 122 12 — — — =$ 
6 years MF = = — = = cu E c ec © 
F am ta ig p c Lj = R5 E № 
7 years ог more МЕ — — — == Б c Si - me d 
йм йд nes s me em Tan p menta ы Мы e eT or 
3. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1959/60 n 


Field of study 


Academie 
x 1 % Social Natural Medical T 
pond Humanities Education Fine arts — Law 09 Natural Engineering мы — Agriculture 
1959/60 | oe | 3040 | 2441 13 31 496 59 — — — — 
Percentage 


1959/60 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 
M ————————————————————————————————————D 


Field of study 
" Academic г 
Туре of instit S Total = 
TR M QR Wm b Humanities! Education Fine arts? Lawd Social Natural ок Medical Agriculture 
All institutions* 1961/62 ME 6 662 5 751 28 16 671 136 — — — — 
institutions* 1957/58 MF 5 549 4 690 — 61 690 108 
All institutions’ 1: M т 2 em 6l 90 08 E- = $i e: 
Percentage 
All institutions* 1961/62 ШЕ 100 87 — H 10 2 — — pm -— 
institutions* 1957/58 МЕ 100 85 — 1 12 2 — — = = 
All institutions i M AM 100 z3 = 
ee a 
i hy, Church history, psychology and archaeology 3. Data refer to students of canon law. 
КЕТЕТ eee nd «һәй (1539 їз 1961/62). 4. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


1 ) 
2. В refer to students of sacred music. 
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HONDURAS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in Honduras is organized on democratic lines, 
its aim being to develop the personality of every Honduran 
and to give him a better understanding о! his social, 
economic and cultural environment and of his duties 
as a citizen. The legal provisions concerning the organi- 
zation and development of national education are con- 
tained in the Constitution, Legislative Decrees, the Edu- 
cation Code, and in a number of Executive Decisions 
and Regulations. Article 135 of the Constitution of 1957 
proclaims that education is an essential function of the 
State. Article 136 and 137 recognize that every person 
has a right to education from pre-primary to higher 
level, both in school (including pre-vocational, vocational 
and art schools) and out of school, without discrimination 
of any kind. Article 138 declares that the State shall 
be responsible for the direction of education, that public 
education shall be secular at all levels, and that primary 
education shall be free of charge and compulsory for all 
children between 7 an 15 years of age. Article 139 declares 
that the State shall be primarily responsible for the 
training of teachers. Article 142 states that private insti- 
tutions shall be subject to State control and inspection, 
and shall receive financial aid, except in the case of 
religious institutions. 

Legislative Decree No. 173 of 16 October 1957, declared 
that primary education shall be administered and financed 
by the State but that the municipalities and the Central 
District shall make some financial contribution. Legislative 
Decree No. 45 of 6 March 1962, established the curricula 
for general secondary education, teacher training and 
commercial education; it also gave legal standing to the 
ciclo comin general which has been offered on an experi- 
mental basis since 1959, and to the ciclo diversificado, 
diferenciado o de profezionalización, started in 1962. The 
same decree laid down that in future a single type of 
primary school teacher should be trained, thus abolishing 
the former distinction between urban and rural teachers. 
Executive Authority Decision No. 2021 of 21 November 
1959, supplemented Decree No. 173. Decree No. 383 of 
18 February 1959, established the ciclo común de cultura 
general; and Decrees Nos. 769, 770, 771 and 772, of 
21 March 1962, approved the curricula of the ciclo diver- 
sificado. Decree No. 1943 of 16 December 1957, declared 
the teacher training school for men in Tegucigalpa to 
be an experimental school and an institution associated 
with Unesco's Major Project for the Extension and Im- 
provement of Primary Education in Latin America. Decree 
No. 312 of 26 February 1960, created the secondary level 
students! associations. Decree No. 1171 of 3 July 1957, 
approved the internal regulations of the Department for 
Public Education. 

The President of the Republic has over-all general 
responsibility for the administration of public enterprises. 
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The Minister of Education is responsible, in particular, 
for the organization, direction and provision of public 
education. The Under-Secretary is his deputy and imme- 
diate assistant. The Technical Council for Education is 
responsible for the planning, organization and super- 
vision of both public and private schools, and advises 
the Minister at the latter's request. The two Directors- 
General of Primary and Secondary Education are respon- 
sible for the organization, direction and supervision of 
the schools in their charge. 

Private bodies may p adm institutions of education 
provided that they conform to the democratic organization 
of the State, publie order and morality, and to certain 
other requirements. The Public Education Code contains 
provisions to this effect, and also states that the exercise of 
this right shall be subject to State authorization and 
control. Schools offering unauthorized curricula and sylla- 
buses may be established but they are not recognized 
by the State. 

The population comprises various ethnic groups which 
need to be adapted to the national culture; special efforts 
are being made to ensure the cultural integration of the 
Indians. Honduras consists of three main geographical 
regions—the low-lying lands of the Caribbean, the central 
mountainous region, and the lowlands of the Pacific region. 
Although there are cultural differences in these regions, 
the structure and operation of the school system do not 
vary. There is freedom of worship in Honduras and 
religious factors play no part in the provision of education. 
Spanish is the language of instruction but some depart- 
ments, such as Islas de la Bahia (where English is pre- 
dominant) and Gracias a Dios (where local dialects 
prevail), are provided with bilingual educational material. 
One of the other factors which exercise an influence on 
the provision of education is the unsatisfactory commu- 
nications which cause some areas to be completely cut 
off from the rest of the country. 

Pre-primary education is designed to protect and foster 
the development of children between 4 and 6 years of 
age, and is provided in infant schools, day nurseries and 
kindergartens; for administrative purposes, this level is 
included in primary education. The aim of primary 
education is to furnish the whole population with an 
all-round basic education. At present there are both 
urban and rural primary schools, the former have a six- 
year course and the latter a three-year course; by 1965 
there will be only one type of primary school which will 
offer a six-year course. Secondary education is provided 
in general, commercial, technical and vocational, teacher 
training, military, and art secondary schools. With the 
exception of the vocational and technical and art schools, 
which offer from four to six years of specialized education, 
the secondary schools provide a common general three- 
year cycle (ciclo comin de cultura general) followed by a 
terminal course of either two or three years leading to 


the bachillerato (general and military secondary schools), 
to the primary teacher’s diploma (maestro de educacién 
primaria), or to the diplomas awarded in the commercial 
secondary schools (perito mercantil y contador). All these 
diplomas give access to the university and to other insti- 
tutions at higher level. Other schools, at no specific level, 
train specialized technicians in radio communications 
and aviation. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 575. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Honduras is provided in (a) the 
Universidad Nacional Autonoma in Tegucigalpa including 
the University Centre for General Studies; (b) the Pan- 
American Agricultural School, the Social Welfare School 
which receives technical assistance through the United 
Nations, and the National School of Nursing; and (c) 
in the ‘Francisco Morazán' Higher Teacher Training 
School, which receives technical assistance through Unesco. 

The National University of Honduras was founded as 
an academy in 1845. In 1847 it came under State control 
and was raised to the rank of a university. Until 1881 
it resembled a mediaeval university, providing instruction 
in the humanities, philosophy, theology and metaphysics. 
When the new Public Education Code was introduced 
in 1881 the university lost its independence; at this time 
it also began to lose its purely scholastic character and 
to offer professional courses in its new faculties of medicine, 
science, and law and political science. Over the years 
the faculties of chemistry and pharmacy, dentistry, 
economics, and engineering were added. In 1957 the 
university became an autonomous institution and began 
to reorganize its structure and administration. In July 1960, 
the University Centre for General Studies was established; 
although forming part of the national university, it is 
an independent unit providing a one-year course of 
general cultural and basic science subjects which is counted 
as part of the university studies. 

f the institutions providing higher professional edu- 
cation outside the university, the Pan-American Agri- 
cultural School was founded in 1941, the National School 
of Nursing in 1942, and the School of Social Welfare 
in 1957. 

During 1932 and 1933, the Ministry of Education 
considered a project to organize a faculty of humanistic 
studies or of education to be incorporated in the university 
or, alternatively, of an institute of education at the same 
level as, but independent, of the university; it was not, 
however, put into effect. A few years later the project 
was revived in another form, and on 8 June 1951 a higher 
teacher training school was established by virtue of 
Decision No. 1971. This institution was closed in the 
following year but the idea of a higher teacher training 
centre was not abandoned and, on the initiative of the 
Unesco Technical Assistance Mission, the ‘Francisco Mo- 
razán' Higher Teacher Training School was established 
in 1956 to provide regular teacher training courses for 
secondary school graduates and various kinds of in- 
service and refresher courses for trained teachers. 


HONDURAS 


Legislation 


The legislative enactments governing the provision of 
higher education include the following: Article 3 of the 
Public Education Code of 1947 which recognized that 
higher education, with the exception of university edu- 
cation, is a State responsibility; Article 146 of the Consti- 
tution of 1957 which declares that the national university 
shall be a self-governing institution with legal personality. 
Legislative Decree No. 170 of 15 October 1957 issued by 
the Junta Militar de Gobierno approving the Organic 
Law of the National University of Honduras; Legislative 
Decree No. 52 of 30 April 1958 which revised certain 
articles of the above-mentioned law; and Article 1 of 
Legislative Decree No. 52 which states that 'Students 
on the one hand and professors and lecturers on the 
other shall be equally represented on the governing 
bodies of the autonomous National University of Honduras'. 

The University Centre for General Studies forms part 
of the legal structure of the national university, which 
is governed by the regulations approved by the university 
council on 16 June 1961. Legislative Decree No. 24 of 
15 December 1956 provided for the establishment of the 
*Francisco Morazán' Higher Teacher Training School and 
Decree No. 229 of 17 December 1956 established the bases 
for the regulations governing its structure and operation. 
Legislative Decree No. 38 of 16 January 1957 created 
the School of Social Welfare. The legislation governing 
the Pan-American Agricultural School is contained in an 
agreement concluded in 1941 between the Honduras 
Congress and the United Fruit Company and which is 
to remain in force for a period of fifty years. 


Policy and administration 


The only external body which influences the national 
university’s policy and administration is the Central 
American Higher University Council. 

Within the university the claustro pleno (plenary assem- 
bly) is the supreme authority; it consists of the rector, 
the secretary-general of the university, the treasurer and 
the deans, a member of the teaching staff of each faculty, 
a lecturer from each colegio de profesionales universitarios, 
three representatives of the students' associations of the 
various faculties, and two representatives of the university 
students’ federation. The university council consists of 
the rector, the secretary-general, the university treasurer, 
the deans of the faculties, a representative of the students 
of each faculty and three representatives of the Honduras 
University Students’ Federation. There is also a university 
board of administration, and each faculty has a governing 
board. 

The University Centre for General Studies is an inde- 
pendent, flexible unit with its own administrative 
apparatus. 

The School of Social Welfare comes under the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare and is headed by a director. 
The Pan-American Agricultural School is run by the 
United Fruit Company, a limited liability company set 
up under the laws of the State of Delaware in the United 
States of America; the school is headed by a director, 
assisted by an administrative committee consisting of 
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the dean, departmental heads, the registrar and the 
inspector-consellor. Although legally the National School 
of Nursing forms part of the national university, in faet 
it is administered by the Ministry of Public Health and 
Social Welfare; it receives technical assistance from the 
Inter-American Public Health Co-operative Service 
(SCISP). It is managed by a director, an assistant- 
director and a supervisor. 

The ‘Francisco Morazán' Higher Teacher Training 
School comes under the authority of the Ministry of 
Education. It is headed by a director assisted by a secre- 
tary, an assistant director, and a technical adviser. Each 
department has a director and a council. 


Finance 


The revenue of the national university for the academic 
year 1962/63 was approximately 1,675,800 lempiras includ- 
ing State grants (under the Constitution, 2 per cent of 
the national revenue), amounting to 1,540,000 lempiras; 
of this amount, 135,000 lempiras was spent on capital 
investment and outlay (fittings, furniture, materials and 
equipment, repairs and maintenance), and current ex- 
penditure on goods and services totalled 337,700 lempiras, 


provisions for the University Centre for General Studies: 
183,000 lempiras for current expenditure on materials 
and services; and 25,000 lempiras for capital investments 
and outlay. 

The School of Social Welfare is financed by the State, 
and also receives income in the form of registration fees 
and fees for diplomas. The principal source of income of 
the Pan-American Agricultural School is the interest on 
an endowment of $7 million made some years ago by the 
United Fruit Company; this is supplemented from time 
to time by grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, The 
costs of the National School of Nursing are met from the 
budget for the programme of co-operation between the 
Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare and the 
Inter-American Co-operative Public Health Servi 

The costs of the ‘Francisco Morazán' Higher Teacher 
Training School are met by the State. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The National University of Honduras comprises the 
University Centre for General Studies (which forms a 
separate unit) and faculties of law and social science, 


including 30,000 lempiras for 


ants and other assistance 
to university students. In the same year, the special 
budget of the university made the following financial 


ү both Teguci 


t also has a sc 


medicine, chemistry and pharmacy, engincering, economics 
pa and San Pedro Sula) and dentistry. 
ool which trains laboratory technicians. 


GLOSSARY 


Centro Universitario de Estudios Generales: 
University Centre for General Studies. 

Ciclo común de cultura general: lower 
general secondary cycle. 

educacién comercial, militar, normal, se- 
cundaria: upper secondary course in a 
commercial school, a military school, 
a teacher training school, or a general 
secondary school. 

educación técnica y vocacional: secondary 
technical and vocational training. 

Escuela Agricola Panamericana: Pan- 
American Agricultural School. 

escuela granja demostrativa: rural second- 
ary school providing training in farm- 
ing methods. 

Escuela Nacional de Bellas Artes: Voca- 
tional Training School of Fine Arts. 

Escuela Nacional de Enfermeras: Voca- 
tional Training School of Nursing. 

Escuela Nacional de Música: Vocational 
Training School of Music. 

Escuela Nacional de Técnicos laborato- 
ristas: Vocational Training School for 
Laboratory Technicians. 

escuela primaria: primary school. 

escuela de servicio social: vocational train- 
ing school for social welfare workers. 

Escuela Superior del Profesorado 'Fran- 
cisco Morazán’: ‘Francisco Morazán’ 
Higher Teacher Training School. 

facultad ciencias económicas: faculty of 
economics. 

facultad ciencias jurídicas y sociales: 
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faculty of law and social sciences. 

facultad ciencias médicas: faculty of 
medicine. 

facultad ingeniería: faculty of engineering. 

facultad odontología: faculty of dentistry. 

facultad química y farmacia: faculty of 
chemistry and pharmacy. 

pedagogía: course in education offered at 
the Centro Universitario de Estudios 
Generales. 

psicología: course in psychology offered 
at the Centro Universitario de Estudios 
Generales. 

secretariado comercial: vocational training 
in secretarial and commercial subjects. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A Estudios universitarios (higher edu- 
cation within the university) 

B Estudios superiores técnicos no univer- 
sitarios (higher technical training 
outside the university) 

C Estudios superiores pedagógicos no 
universitarios (higher teacher train- 
ing outside the university) 

ES Trabajos prácticos exteriores (practi- 
cal work outside the university) 

D» Examen de ingreso (entrance exami- 
nation) 

@Ф Título bachiller ciencias y letras (se- 
condary school leaving certificate) 


€ 99 Oo Ф ш m > oe o6 


> 


Titulo licenciado (first degree) 
Titulo ingeniero civil (civil engineer- 
ing degree) 

Titulo doctor (doctorate) 

Titulo prof. educ. primaria (primary 
school teacher's certificate) 

Titulo prof. educ. musical nivel pri- 
mario (certificate of primary school 
music teacher) 

Diploma ren artes plásticas (cer- 
tificate of fine arts teacher) 

Título prof. educ. musical nivel medio 
(certificate of secondary school 
music teacher) 

Titulo prof. educ. media (secondary 
school teacher’s certificate) 

Titulo secretariado (secretarial certi- 
ficate) 

Diploma perito agricola (agricultural 
certificate) 

Título perito mercantil y contador 
(commercial and accountancy cer- 
tificate) 

Diploma técnico (technical certificate 
awarded at secondary level) 
Diploma técnico (technical certificate 
awarded at higher level) 

Título nomo (agricultural certi- 
ficate awarded at higher level) 
Diploma bellas artes (fine arts cer- 
tificates) 


HONDURAS 


12 13 14 15 16 17 19 20 21 22 23 24 


7 
ИЕ 128 410009 


Secretariado comercial F. Ciencias Jurídicas y Sociales 
F. Ciencias Médicas 


22134151. 


F. Odontología 
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F. Química y Farmacia 


Escuela Nacional de Técnicos 
[2] 3Le Laboratoristas СА] 


Educacién Militar 


Ciclo comin de 
cultura general 


Educacién Normal 


| 


Centro Universitario de Estudios Generales 


Educación Comercial 


Educación Secundaria 


Escuela primaria 
Pedagogía 


Psicologia 


Escuela Granja 
Demostrativa Escuela Servicio Social 
и 


Feed Nacional de Enfermeras 
ex dies] 
I241-2123 g 
Escuela Agrícola Panamericana 
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Escuela Superior del Profesorado 
"Francisco Morazán" 


Educación Técnica 
y Vocacional 


Escuela Nacional de Musica 
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The University Centre for General Studies offers a one- 
year course in arts and basic science subjects, and is 
organized in teaching departments. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to the 
university faculties must either hold the secondary school 
leaving certificate in science and arts (bachillerato en 
ciencias y letras), or the leaving certificate from a com- 
mercial secondary school. The University Centre for 
General Studies admits students who hold either the 
bachillerato or the diploma of maestro de educación primaria. 
As a general rule there are no limits on the number of 
students admitted, except in the faculty of medicine 
which takes only thirty-five annually, and applicants for 
admission to this faculty must sit an entrance exami- 
nation. The university centre can accommodate 700 bachil- 
leres and 100 maestros. 


Range of studies. The university faculties offer the following 
courses: a six-year course in law and social science leading 
to the degree of licenciado; an eight-year course in medicine 
(comprising six years of study and two years spent as 
an intern and employed by the civil service) leading to 
the degree of doctor of medicine; a six-year course 
in dentistry (plus one year of practical work) leading 
to the degree of doctor of dentistry; a five-year course 
in chemistry and pharmacy leading to the degree of 
doctor; a five-year course in engineering leading to the 
professional title of civil engineer; a five-year course in 
economics leading to the degree of licenciado; and a three- 
year course leading to the diploma of laboratory technician. 

The University Centre for General Studies offers courses 
at two levels. The first level is a preparatory year of 
general cultural and science subjects desgined to enable 
the student to adapt better to the professional courses 
provided in the various faculties; it is regarded as the 
first year of university studies. At the second level the 
centre offers four- and five-year courses leading to the 
licenciado in education, psychology, physics, biology, 
chemistry, and mathematics; the programmes of iy 
for these degree courses have not yet, however, been 
fully elaborated. 


There are no extra-mural courses available in Honduras. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year covers the ten 
months from May to February and is divided into two 
semesters. Students are required to attend classes regu- 
larly except in the faculties of law and social science 
and of economies. The methods of instruction in most 
general use are lectures and practical and laboratory 
work. The choice of texbooks is normally left to individual 
professors and audio-visual aids are used. Progress is 
evaluated at the end of each semester, the examination 
taking place at the end of the second semester counting 
as the annual examination. Students sit unscheduled exami- 
nations throughout the year and are also assessed on their 
practical work. In order to obtain the final degree they 
must pass a general written examination and present and 
defend a thesis in public. 


Requirements for certains awards. The following are the 
subject requirements for a degree in law. The number 
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of lecture hours and hours of practical work are pre- 


. scribed in the syllabus of each faculty; in the Faculty 


of Law and Social Science they amount to approximately 

120 per annum. 

First year. Advanced Spanish grammar and introduction 
to literature; introduction to philosophy; to the study 
of law; to sociology; to statistics; civil law (law of 
persons and family law). 

Second year. Roman law; civil law (property and suc- 
cession); eriminal law I; history of Indian and Honduran 
law; economies. 

Third year. Civil law П (general theory of obligations 
and contract); criminal law II; law of civil procedure; 
mercantile law (general problems, commercial problems, 
securities); general theory of the State and constitutional 
law. 

Fourth year. Civil law III € contracts); law of civil 
procedure; mercantile law II (obligations and contraets, 
banking law); public administration; public international 
law. 

Fifth year. Private international law; sureties; law of 
criminal procedure; administrative law; individual 
labour law. 

Sixth year. Philosophy of law; forensic medicine; collective 
labour law; notarial functions; administrative law. 

The following are the subject requirements for a degree 

in medicine (new куышы for first and second years, 

old syllabuses for the third to sixth years; the number 
of hours per week is shown in parentheses): 

First year. General cultural and scientific subjects in the 
University Centre for General Studies. 

Second year. Anatomy—theory and practice (13); histology 
and embryology—theory and practice (5); biochemistry 
—theory and practice (6); biostatistics (1) for one 
semester; medical psychology (1) for one semester. 

Third year. Physiology—theory and practice (8); micro- 
biology—theory and practice (5); parasitology—theory 
and practice (4); pharmacology—theory and practice (4); 
preventive and social medicine (2); introduction to 
medicine and surgery (2). 

Fourth year. Surgery 1: (a) nosology (5), (b) clinical sur- 
gery (6), medicine I: (a) nosology (5) for one semester, 
(b) clinical medicine (6) for one semester; hospital 
experience (12) for one semester; pathological anatomy— 
theory and practice (10); surgical techniques and 
topographical anatomy (3) for one semester; radiology— 
complementary to clinical medicine and surgery (3) 
for one semester; psychopathology (2) for one semester. 

Fifth year. Medicine II—(a) nosology (3), (b) clinical medi- 
cine (6) for one semester; surgery П—(а) nosology (3), 
(b) clinical surgery (3); obstetrics and gynaecology: 
(a) nosology (3), (b) hospital experience (12) for one 
semester; night duty (once a week); preventive and 
social medicine (3) for one semester; psychiatry: (a) 
nosology (4) for one semester, (b) clinical psychiatry (6) 
for one semester. 

Sixth year. Clinical therapeutics (3); paediatrics: (a) noso- 
logy (3), (b) clinical paediatrics and hospital experience 
(9) for one semester; forensic medicine and toxicology— 
theory and practice (3); preventive and social medicine 
(3); history of medicine and of medical deontology 
(2) for one semester; ophthalmology (7) for one semester; 
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dermatology and venereal diseases—theory and practice 

(6); urology—theory and practice (4) for one semester; 

otorhinolaryngology—theory and practice (4). — 

A seventh year is spent as an intern in a hospital and 
an eighth year employed by the civil service. 


Research 


The reforms at present being implemented recognize the 
great importance of research. The faculty of economics has 
an Instituto de Investigaciones Socio-Economica, and the 
University Centre for General Studies has a research 
committee to co-ordinate research carried out by the 
centre. 


Staff 


The university teaching staff comprises the following 
grades: professors, assistant professors, visiting professors, 
and lecturers. Recruitment is the responsibility of the 
university council Staff members are appointed on a 
permanent basis, and, with the exception of full-time 
professors, are free to accept paid work outside the univer- 
sity. They may also undertake private research and 
publish the results. There is no law on appointments or 
on promotion which is based on merit. Full-time professors 
are paid 1,000 lempiras a month, and part-time professors 
400 lempiras. Professors paid by the hour receive 12.50 
lempiras an hour. There are no definite regulations concer- 
ning pensions and leave is dealt with in the teaching regula- 
tions. Exchanges of teachers within the Central American 
region are regarded favourably. National associations are 
governed by the Law on Compulsory Professional 
Associations promulgated by Legislative Decree No. 73 of 
17 May 1962. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay no tuition fees but must find their own board 
and lodging, books and materials, and pay an enrolment 
fee of 45 lempiras and examination fees of approximately 
6 lempiras per subject. Some financial assistance is avail- 
able in the form of scholarships of a value of up to 125 
lempiras a month, and emergency loans of up to 250 
lempiras on one occasion only. The right of students to 
form organizations is recognized. Each aculty has its own 
association, all of which are affiliated with the Federacion 
de Estudiantes Universitarios de Honduras which main- 
tains relations with the university authorities, other 
student groups and labour unions. There is a wide interest 
in sports, and students also belong to various cultural 
and recreational societies. No residential facilities are 
available as yet, but a university canteen provides low- 
priced meals. The university welfare centre offers various 
services including medical and „dental care, and also 
provides a very efficient vocational guidance service. 
There are no special facilities for the reception and 
accommodation of foreign students. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Applicants for admission to the School of Social Welfare 
must hold the diploma of bachiller en ciencias y letras, 
maestro de educación primaria or an equivalent qualification 
and pass intelligence and ability tests. The school provides 
specialized studies for welfare workers, and candidates 
are selected from different parts of the national territory 
in order to meet regional needs. The courses last for three 
years and lead to the diploma of técnico. 

The academic year begins in February and ends in 
November and is divided into two semesters. Students are 
required to attend classes regularly and, in addition to 
attending lectures, they carry out practical work in public 
or private institutions. Audio-visual aids are used, Partial 
class examinations are held during the year and there are 
examinations at the end of each semester. The conferment 
of the diploma is subject to passing a general examination 
and the public defence of a thesis. 

Research in the field of social welfare is carried out, 
sometimes on the initiative of the school itself, sometimes 
on the initiative of bodies outside the institution and with 
their support. 

Some of the school’s teachers hold university degrees, 
usually in medicine, law, social science or education; 
others are welfare workers or experts. It is proposed to 
appoint profesores titulares, supervisores de planta and 
colaboradores. Recruitment comes within the competence 
of the Ministry of Labour and Social Security, and appoint- 
ments are made on the basis of proposals from the directo- 
rate of the school. Care is taken to promote stability of 
service, and staff members, with the exception of full-time 
teachers, are free to accept paid work outside the school, 
and they are encouraged to carry out private research 
and to publish the results. There is no specified scale of 
seniority, but promotion is based on merit. There is no 
legislation relating to pensions; annual leave is granted 
in accordance with the regulations. There are no organized 
exchanges of teachers, Staff may belong to the Association 
of Welfare Workers. 

Students attend the school full-time, especially those 
who receive grants (these amount to 100 lempiras per 
month); they must pay an enrolment fee of 10 lempiras 
and a graduation fee of 25 lempiras, but there is no system 
of government loans to students, They may form organi- 
zations within the limits laid down by the school autho- 
rities and the Ministry of Labour and Social Security. 
No official residential facilities are provided. Vocational 
guidance counsellors advise the students; they also help 
the full-time supervisors and the social workers who are 
lent by the school to various outside agencies. There are 
no special arrangements for the reception, accommodation 
and maintenance of foreign students. 

The Pan-American Agricultural School admits seventy 
new students per year and there are thirty appli- 
cants for each place. The only academic qualification 
required is the bachillerato. The course lasts over a period 
of thirty-three months and leads to the diploma of agro- 
nomo. It is organized in nine cycles of fifteen weeks during 
which students accumulate a total of 126 credit-hours 
in theoretical (lectures) and 72 credit-hours in field 
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laboratory work. (The courses provided are similar to those 
in most agricultural faculties in the United States.) Each 
lecture hour per week is equivalent to one credit-hour 
and three hours of laboratory work are equivalent to 
one credit-hour. Students are required to attend all 
classes. 

In each cycle, there are short oral tests each week, 
examinations each month, and a final examination. All 
marks count towards the diploma. Staff appointments are 
made by the principal, in consultation with the head 
of the department concerned, and are formally confirmed 
by the board of governors. The conditions of employment 
are governed by the provisions of the Labour Code of 
the Republic of Honduras. 

The school is residential and students receive full 
scholarships covering clothing, food, accommodation, 
textbooks, etc. Their only expenses are their return fares 
and fees of $(U.S.)90 a year. Some fellowships are awarded 
to [ише who wish to continue their studies elsewhere 
and loans may be granted on occasion. A student council 
works in close co-operation with the office of the adviser- 
inspector. The time that students have to devote to their 
studies prevents them from maintaining contact with 
national student organizations; it is, moreover, the policy 
of the school to maintain an international atmosphere. 
Because of the intensity of the courses, social and recrea- 
tional activities are also restricted. The school has a 
resident doctor and an infirmary, and medical aid is free 
of charge so long as the student’s state of health allows 
him to stay in the school. A vocational guidance counsellor 
is available to advise students. There is no regular special 
provision for the reception, accommodation and mainte- 
nance of foreign students, other than holders of scholarships. 

Candidates for admission to the National School of Nurs- 
ing must possess the bachillerato or the profesora normalista 
certificate; they must also show aptitude for nursing. The 
three-year course leads to the diploma of enfermera pro- 
fesional. The academic year begins in February and ends 
in November; regular attendance at classes is compulsory. 
Instruction is given in the form of lectures, laboratory 
work and practical work, and audio-visual media are used. 
Partial, monthly and quarterly examinations are held 
and the course ends with a final examination. Candidates 
must also present and defend a thesis. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

The ‘Francisco Morazán’ Higher Teacher Training School 
trains directors, administrators and teaching staff for all 
levels of education except the university level. The school 
is organized in departments and sections, and offers three 
different kinds of courses: a regular three-year course for 
teachers for lower secondary schools; special certification 
courses for teachers already in service but who do not hold 
the required diplomas; and refresher courses for trained 
teachers. Students taking the teacher training course 
must hold the certificate of maestro de educacién primaria, 
bachiller, perito mercantil or an equivalent qualification; 
they then take a three-year course leading to qualification 
for teaching in secondary schools. Students taking the 
certification courses must have had at least two years’ 
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teaching experience at the level for which they wish to 
obtain the teacher’s diploma. 


Range of studies. Students taking the three-year training 
courses may specialize in the following groups of subjects: 
mathematics and physics, humanities, biology and 
chemistry, social sciences, and education. The diploma 
awarded is that of profesor de educacién media (lower 
secondary school teacher), specialized in the chosen 
subject. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in February 
and ends in November, and is divided into two semesters, 
Students are required to attend 90 per cent of classes. 
Instruction is provided in the form of lectures, practical 
work, seminars, and discussion groups and audio-visual 
media are used. Examinations include objective tests 
and may be written, oral or practical; they are designed 
to evaluate the students’ progress, professional maturit 
and personality. There are three examinations during eid 
semester and all are taken into account when the students’ 
marks for the semester are calculated. At the end of the 
course students must pass a general examination, and 
present and defend a thesis. 


Requirements for certain awards. To obtain the diploma 
of profesor de educación media, the student must have 
passed the subjects included in the curriculum of his 
chosen speciality and have carried out a set amount of 
teaching practice. The subjects taken for a course with 
specialization in education are shown in the table 
opposite. 


Extra-mural courses. The only courses coming within this 
category are certain in-service and refresher courses. 
Students who take these courses by correspondence must, 
towards the end of their studies, attend a course at the 
school before the final examination. 


Research 


Research is carried out in the Educational Psychology 
Laboratory which publishes the results of its studies and 
investigations. The laboratory carries out research on 
problems pertaining to the organization and operation 
of the Honduran educational system, and also provides 
psychological and vocational guidance services. 


Staff 


Applicants for appointments to the teaching staff must 
have graduated either from a university or from some 
other institution of higher education. They are classified 
as follows: teachers who are heads of departments and 
sections, assistant teachers in the sections, teachers paid 
by the hour, teacher-editors and teacher-correctors. 
Recruitment comes within the competence of the Ministry 
of Education. Staff members enjoy tenure, may undertake 
private research and publish the results, and part-time staff 
are free to accept paid work outside the school. No grading 
system for teachers has been laid down and promotion is 
based on ability. Pensions and holidays are regulated 
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SUBJECT REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DIPLOMA OF ‘PROFESOR 
DE EDUCACIÓN MEDIA’ WITH SPECIALIZATION IN EDUCATION 


Number of hours per week (by sei 


) 
Sth 6th 


Subjects 
ls 2nd 3rd 


General cultural 


BARS Ja eT Sr e$ 
ЭРА «d M 2 2 
History of Honduras . . з — 
Social and economie develo 

ment of Honduras . . 


| 
111 
NN 
111 


General biology . . . 3 
Mathematics . . . a. 3 
Honduran literature , . . 3 


Ille 
BN 


LAGE 
(ДЇ 
К 


Professional 


General peychology ПЕ 
Psychology of adolescence and 
childhood . . . . e 
History of education ^D 
General principles of teaching 
Educational sociology. . . 
Educational and vocational 
idance |, y E s 
School organization and admi- 
nistration, . . . + > 
Audio-visual aids . . . . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LILI 
ть 
Mrd 


| esl 
wae! 
к 


| 
| 
1 
| 


| RS 
le 


al 
al 
1 
1 


Оріїопаї 


Introduction to philosophy 
Logic yes es, 
General pedagogics . 
Educational psychology 
Social psychology . . . . 
Evaluation techniques 
Audio-visual aids . 
Educational statistics . . . 
Techniques of teaching at the 
primary school and teacher 
training levels, and teaching 
practice 4... e E > 
Psychology of the personality 
Introduction to psychopatho- 


ЕЕРЕЕ 
ое 
wrowl el | | 
ewesllll 
LE tell tl 
ан 


i] 
la 
be 


| 
| 
| 
ә Фә ea 
| 


10; RNC IE ovy nore -— 
Paychometey АА baat а V C MEE 
Problems of juvenile conduct 
anddelinquency. . > > ——— — 4 
Techniques of youth guidance 
and the organization of 
services . . . >» 
Fundamental education 
Educational planning. . · 


ә 


BN 
NN 
lel 
Я. 
BN 
| 


Supplementary activities (with- 
out evaluation) 


General guidance . . + + 
Diploma seminars . . . + 
Seminars on general psycho- 
logy. Feo ws 
Seminars on the psychology of 
adolescents . . + * * 
a 


by the Public Education Code and national associationl 
are authorized under the Law on Compulsory Professionas 
Associations. There are occasional exchanges of teachers 
within the Central American area. 


Student life and welfare 


Students receive monthly grants of 100 lempiras, but 
there is no provision for State loans. The school is not 
residential. Student self-government is recognized in 
accordance with the school’s regulations, and the relations 
between students and authorities are based on democratic 
principles. Freedom to maintain relations with other 
national student organizations and workers’ and peasants’ 
unions is respected. There are a number of sports and 
other clubs and societies. A vocational guidance service 
is concerned with students’ progress and increasing their 
aptitude for their chosen profession on the basis of such 
personality factors as appearance, emotional control, 
sociability, sense of responsibility, vocation, etc. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The university is planning a programme of general reform. 
Curricula are to be diversified, special attention being 
paid to the basic sciences; laboratory equipment will be 
improved, and it is planned to set up a school of micro- 
biology. Preliminary work is also being started on a 
cité universitaire. 

The Social Service School is to put into effect a new 
curriculum. The Pan-American Agricultural School will 
continue to train technicians capable of carrying out any 
type of agricultural operation in tropical or sub-tropical 
zones, and the National School of Nursing is in the process 
of reorganization. The ‘Francisco Morazán' Higher Teacher 
Training School is also planning extensive technical and 
administrative reforms. 

With a view to the extension and improvement of 
higher education within the Central American region, 
Honduras, as a Member of the Organization of Central 
American States, signed the Central American Convention 
on the Basic Unification of Education, at San Salvador 
(El Salvador), in June 1962. The national university 
supports the project for co-ordinating the plan for the 
regional integration of higher education put forward by 
the Central American Higher University Council. It also 
shares the desire for the establishment of a Central Ameri- 
can higher school of engineering and industrial management 
and for a Central American institute of industrial 
technology. 


[Text prepared by the Ministerio de Educación, Tegucigalpa. ] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. Honduras. Ministerio de Economia y Hacienda. 
Dirección General de Estadística y Censos. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. Report of the Government of Honduras 
to the Conference of Education and Economic Development 
in Latin America, Santiago de Chile, March 1962. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,893,000. 

Area: 43,277 square miles; 112,088 square kilometres. 

Population density: 44 per square mile; 17 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 779.0 million 
lempiras. 


Official exchange rate (1960): 1 lempira — 0.5 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: May or February. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand lempiras) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Тем}. Um Ea ME 16 168 
Central Government ИН .. 15 084 
Local authorities . . 4 . «6o on on on 194 
Foreign aid? эу es eve Es Жа ч» ж, o 164 
Othersourceb s eia ОДЕ. 126 
B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
‘Amount 3 
Total expenditure for all purposes . 16 168 
Total’recurring expenditure . . . 14 179 
Rorinstzuction . 20 29. Е 10 193 
Salaries to teachers and support- 
ing professional staf . . . 9 783 
Other instructional expenditure , 410 
Other recurring expenditure. 3 986 
Total capital expenditure . . . . 1989 
Educational facilities (school build- 
i classrooms, etc.). . . . 1530 
Au facilities’ . . . . , 459 


C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPF OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure , 14179 100 
Primary education, . . . 86175 61.2 
Secondary education . 3 862 21.2 
Generali; со 1536 10.8 
Vocational, „ ue % 984 6.9 
Teacher training. . . . 1342 9.5 
Higher education . . . . 1406 9.9 
Adult education . . . . 149 1.1 
Other types of education . . 87 0.6 
2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and А t Academic | Number 
type of Type of institution of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Ld tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public and private 
Total®. Wire, RIS 1961 42 84 84 3089 1614 ч 
^ . : 1960 31 73 13 2 486 1330 = 
nye ee . 1959 33 68 68 2769 1445 —= 
» 1958 36 16 16 2 546 1291 = 
i c 1957 31 80 80 2 653 1 409 x 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961 3 240 6 746 4958 = 206122 100 581 E 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961 144 495 418 — 16 281 т 859 ыа 
SOM edem PEE him) Б 1961 3384 1241 5376 — 222403 108 440 = 
E s ww ss oe Ж fe. dl] e 1960 3 095 6451 4801 = 205 113 100 455 == 
Жж „е а e s 1959 3 048 6118 4645 — 192495 92920 == 
Rt OMNE 1958 2813 5455 4206 — 171881 83089 aS 
E wen n TONES RO 1957 2417 4574 3537 — 146551 10930 = 


1. Including adult education. 
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fV "Teaching staff Students enrolled. 

;, | Number | ————— | —,—— 
type of sedet Academie D; ; : 3 wi SNP 
DASS Type of institution wine RE fani Full and part-time Part-time Full and part-time — Part-time 

Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Second; 
Genera Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961 29 0 oe . 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961 267 o ай m 
ЖАПЕ А Жы ы ы E 1961 276 2746 21 730 12 356 5 248 * 
Cid ea ey UE CER ж; AMET А е 1960 274 2634 21 567 9 685 3912 
HN COE TL a wa irs 1959 203 2550 21 362 6 882 2397 
move 5E Та. PME TEES 1958 261 2739 21 636 3191 468 
EI 1957 250 2533 21 305 2 467 425 
Vocational Vocational schools . . . . . . 1961 2 62 353 13 = 
Commercial schools . . . . . . 1961 I 3 1599 549 
Agricultural School . . . . . . 1961 1 105 — 
Domestic Science School. . . . . 1961 1 56 56 
National School of Music. . . . . 1961 1 90 52 
Total eset Л тол,» be x 1961 тэ 2203 730 
^ 1960 3 620 1532 
^ 1959 15 194 2 282 
1958 47 150 3 285 
^ . 1957 56 287 2 958 è 
Teacher Teacher training schools 
training Ta voce te dos vo Ta 5 1961 31) 5, Sin КЕ 1143 790 é 
ГП ТИГИГЕ 1960 35 Hi x 2 1881 1297 А 
pO St өч Дә, |» fa 1959 35 CN d ы 2 592 1 781 
Е РЕТТЕ КЕЯ 1958 35 Nos ess Д 3547 2415 
ОИ imate Л Кы» „С. a 1957 31) Us LÁ eS 2 986 2043 
Higher 
University National University 
and КӨР iste toe et soo Ke [+ 1961 1 1472 186 
equivalent. REN AE Ww dure coi e 1960 1 1355 172 dem. 
(degree- to oS с E 1959 1 1310 146 
granting ) C Ple CN DNE. at 1958 1 &ў EI ae 1306 153 "E 
| INCUN te. cet “sigs s 1957 1 186 6 186 1185 142 Hen 
| Non- Higher teacher training school 
university Total: vi ote ts) ce e. эл» 1961 1 138 79 
Teacher КОКА Мз ve ca coe ter 1960 il 121 67 
| training Е И кїз 1959 1 158 81 
"NE n re БА 1958 1 116 51 
» 1957 1 . 
Other Pan-American Agricultural School . . 1961 1 169 — 
Social Welfare School. . . . . = 1961 1 61 54 
National School of Nursing . . . . 1961 1 sv apy 553 
Total" Deer opo Ke 9 1961 3 6230 654 
ex o rum 1960 3 204 38 
" > 1959 3 221 48 
V OS UL CENSET Ra 1958 3 243 66 
| A оо OT RS 1957 3 4h å = 
| Special School for the blind and school for deaf- 
| mutes and the mentally retarded 
Toa ae Mu. aues cs 1961 2 15 15 68 21 — 
DEIN qUS узу c diosa Sy + 1960 2 15 15 61 25 — 
| л À udi 1959 2 w HS 64 23 = 
» c . 1958 2 13 13 55 28 = 
e А 1957 2 13 13 51 24 — 
Adult Schools for adult education 
| к кйш КОКАЙ {Су 30 95 | 158 6016 1965 
| eS he A E 1960 31 I 144 4910 1311 
RN QU: cus S e “ata 1959 et w ‚э oe 
| nl To M з >» % MM 1958 m pa 
| CP. a h DTE ON D NC 1957 T1 З n 
| 2, Including data for commercial and secondary teacher training 6. Not including the National School of Nursing, data for which are 
schools. not available. " 
3. Included in secondary general education. 7. Pan-American Agricultural School only. 
4. Not including domestic science school and national school of music. 8. Included in primary education. 
5. Commercial schools only. 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Number of 
equivalent ‘Teacher education Other education A A 
Asidemia bese institutions —— nom-university а Таана (Сенин || otal popdlation m 
sd ——— (000%) (bots) populationt 
cu c "I ы шг 4 
CES Bern codes 
1932 439 = — = = 0.3 987 30 
1983 295 — — — — 
1934 325 = — -— 
1935 294 т = = — — 
tose E ex = p T } °з 1050 28 
1937 and a = -— = = 
1938 sn =- — = — 
1939 i — — — — 
1940 325 — — — — 
1941 411 n = = "E A: } 04 1158 SD 
1942 — — E Es 
1943 — — 
1944 — — 
1945 387 РОА = — eee oon 
1946 416 1 — — wee wale 0.4 1289 33 
1947 462 1 — — & 
1948 ya E — ^ 
1949 . * -— == . 
1950 818 e — -— eae . 
1951 191 5 — — oes 2а 
1952 817 8 — — 77 100 0.8 1515 51 
1953 568 9 — — wae ER 
1954. 831 7 — md vive 
1955 1107 13 — — 
1956 1137 m . 
1959 1185 12 í Lei 1.2 1771 68 
1958 1306 12 116 49 21 
1959 1310 п 158 51 22 
1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 2. Pan-American Agricultural School only. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1958-60 


Field of study 


Social Natural Medical 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law ences „ш Engineering tenet Agriculture qu 


Academic year Sex 


1960 MF 110 -— 26 — 8 1 7 24 36 2 
Е 22 — 18 — — 2 x = pes 2 
1959 MF 123 — 42 — 6 21 $ 4 14 36 = 
F 25 — 18 — = 4 — 3 — = 
1958 MF 108 — — — 26 2 5 22 53 = 
Р 6 — = — 1 "x = 5 8 — 


1, Natural sciences are included in medical sciences. 
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5, HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


the State, as the 


ng 
educational authorit down educa- 
tial goys" " the Ministry of Education, it 
all institutions of education, 
included 


secon schools, 
A > to Law III of 1961, the first stage of education 
general school. After 


this, | 
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at secondary school entitles pupils to a for enrol- 
ment at any institution of higher” educat a they may 


The btructure of the school system is shown ín the 
diagram on page 585. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the Hungarian People’s Republic is 
provided in four types of establishment: (a) universities 
and other institutions of university status; (b) institutes 
of technology; (c) teacher training institutions including 
the secondary school teacher training colleges, the College 
of Physical Education and teacher training institutions 
for primary and nursery school teachers, and (d) fine 
arts colleges which provide courses in all branches of art, 
and also train teachers of art, singing and music. 

When Hungary was liberated in 1945, higher education 
was in a very backward state, as evidenced by the poor 
provision for technological and agricultural education 
in particular and of scientific education in general. The 
distribution of the student population was also most 
unbalanced. Children of workers and peasants made up 
only 4 per cent of the total student enrolment, although 
the working classes comprise the vast majority of the 
population. After the Liberation, the process of moder- 
nizing higher education was begun, and by 1963 the 


sixteen institutions of higher education of pre-war Hunga: 
had increased to sixty, with 82,280 students. Of this total, 
37,044 were taking correspondence and evening courses, 
and about 50 per cent were children of workers and 
peasants. 

The first Hungarian university was founded at Pécs 
in 1367, but was closed down some 200 years later; it 
was not until 1635 that Peter Pazmany founded a new 
university, which since 1949 has been known as the 
Eötvös Lorand University. The Kossuth Lajos University 
in Debrecen was founded in 1912 and the universities of 
Pécs and Szeged in 1921. 

In 1948 faculties of science were established at all the 
universities with the exception of Pécs (which now has 
only one faculty of law and political science). In 1951, 
the faculties of theology were detached from the univer- 
sities and are now run by the churches. In the same year 
the faculties of medicine were also detached from the 
universities and established as independent medical univer- 
sities, three in Budapest, two in Szeged, and one each in 
Pécs and Debrecen. An independent institution for 


GLOSSARY 


állam-és jogtudományi kar: faculty of 
political science and law. 

állatorvostudományi féiskola: college of 
veterinary medicine. 

általános gimnázium: general secondary 
school. 

általános iskola: general primary school. 

általános orvosi kar: faculty of medicine. 

bélesészet-és természettudományi kar: fa- 
culty of arts and science. 

felsófokü mezügazdasági technikum: college 
of agriculture. 

felséfoka technikum, ipari stb.: higher 
technical and industrial training 
schools. 

fogorvosi kar: faculty of dentistry and 
stomatology. 

gépész-, villamos-, vegyész-, bánya-és kohé-, 
általános mérnöki, építész-, közlekedés- 
üzemmérnöki kar: faculty for the 
training of mechanical engineers, elec- 
tricians, chemists, mine and steel 
workers, civil engineers, architects, 
transport and general service workers, 

gyógypedagógiai föiskola: teacher training 
school of remedial education. 

gyógyszerész kar: faculty of pharmacology. 

ipari tanulóiskola: vocational training 
school for trades and industry. 

iparmüvészeti föiskola, zenemüvészeti föis- 
kola: higher vocational training school 
of applied arts, conservatory of music. 

képzömüvészeti föiskola: institute of fine 
arts. 

kertészeti és szölészeti föiskola: college of 
horticulture and viticulture. 

közgazdaságtudományi egyetem: university 
of political economics. 

mezögazdasági gépészmérnöki kar, erdö- 
mérnöki föiskola: faculty for the train- 
ing of agricultural engineers, college 
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for the training of forestry and 
hydraulic engineers. 

mezögazdaságtudományi kar, mezögazda- 
sági akadémia: faculty of agricultural 
sciences, college of agriculture. 

müvészeti gimnázium: secondary school 
of art. 

óvóda: pre-primary school. 

óvónöképzö intézet: teacher training school 
for pre-primary school teachers, 

pedagógiai fóiskola: college of education. 

szakközépiskola: secondary vocational 
training school. 

szinmiivészeti foiskola: college of dramatic 
and cinematographic art. 

tanítóképzó intézet: teacher training school 
for primary school teachers. 

technikum: secondary technical school. 

testnevelési foiskola: college of physical 
education. 

továbbképzó iskola: two-year course after 
eight years of primary schooling. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


А Egyetemek és egyetemi jellegü foiskolák 
(university institutions: faculties, 
schools, institutes) 

B Felséfokt technikumok (technological 
training outside the university) 
Pedagógusképzó intésmények: (teacher 
training institutions outside the 
university) 

D Müvészeti foiskolak (institutes of art) 

[with D inscribed: doktorátus a diploma 


megszerzése után (doctorate awarded 
after submission of a thesis and a 
practical demonstration before a 


board of examiners) 


ы 


= = шю m фо 


*9099 9 фт 


Szakmai gyakorlat külsö intésményben 
(kórház, iskola stb.) periods of full- 
time or part-time practical work 
outside the university—hospital, 
school, etc.) 

Erettségi (secondary school certificate) 
Allamvizsga (state examination) 
Doktori сїт a képesítés megjelüléseként 
(doctorate) 

Óvónài. oklevél (certificate of nursery 
school teacher) 

Általános iskolai tanári oklevél (certi- 
ficate of general school teacher) 
Tanítói oklevél (certificate of primary 
school teacher) 

Gyógypedagógiai tanári oklevél (dip- 
loma awarded to teachers of handi- 
capped children) 

Középiskolai tanári oklevél (diploma 
of secondary school teacher) 
Szakmunkásképesítés (professional 
qualification of skilled worker) 
Szakmai képesítés (technical secon- 
dary school professional qualification) 
Technikusi oklevél (certificate of 
technician) 

Szaktechnikusi oklevél (diploma of 
specialized technician) 

Közgazdász oklevél (diploma of econo- 
mist) 

Gyógyszerész oklevél (diploma of phar- 
macist) 

Diplomatery megvédése, mérnöki okle- 
vél (diploma of engineer following 
submission and defence of a written 
thesis) 

Miivész oklevél (diplomas awarded by 
the institutes of art) 
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economic studies, the Karl Marx University, was founded 
in 1948. 

The first engineering school in Hungary was established 
in 1782, at which time it formed part of a university. It 
later became an independent institution with university 
rank, known as the Technical University of Budapest. 
However, little more was done to provide higher techno- 
logical education until after the Second World War. In 
1949 the Veszprém Technical University of Chemistry 
and the University of Heavy Industry were both estab- 
lished and, in 1952, with a view to raising the standard 
of training provided in architecture and civil engineering, 
a special university—the University of Building and 
Communications—was set up. 

In the teaching of agriculture, Hungary led most of 
the other countries in Europe. The first school of agri- 
culture was established at Keszthely in 1797, and others 
followed a few years later at Magyaróvár and Debrecen. 
"These institutions became agricultural academies in 1906. 
In 1945 they were merged into the University of Agri- 
culture founded that year. Later, as the result of a 
structural reorganization, the Veterinary College, the 
College of Forestry, the College of Horticulture and 
Viticulture, and the three agricultural academies became 
pueros institutions, providing education at university 
evel. 

The colleges of technology are the most recently esta- 
blished institutions of higher education in the Hungarian 
People's Republic. The first were set up in 1961 to provide 
both. theoretical and practical scientific and technological 
education at higher level. 

After the liberation, and following on the introduction 
of the eight-year general compulsory schools, the shortage 
of teachers became a serious problem, and new secondary 
school teacher training colleges were established, first at 
Szeged in 1947 and then at Eger and Pécs in 1948. Since 
1959, primary and nursery school teachers have also 
been trained in institutions of higher education, and in 
that year eleven teacher training colleges for men primary 
school teachers and three for women primary school and 
nursery school teachers were founded. 


Legislation 


Since 1945, higher education has been the subject of various 
laws and regulations, the most important of which is 
Law III of 1961 on the educational system in the Republic. 
The section on higher education defines its relationship 
to the educational system as a whole, the aims and 
functions of the institutions of higher education, and their 
links with economic life and production. Decree Law 
No. 4 of 1956 and Cabinet Decree No. 1012/1956/11.8 
set forth the regulations governing the organization and 
administration of the institutions of higher education, 
and the Ministry of Education Ordinance No. 15/1956/0K.4 
contains model statutes for such establishments. Decree 
Law No. 22/1962 governs the management and certain 
aspects of the organization and administration of 
institutions of higher education. 
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Policy and administration 


Higher education in the Hungarian People’s Republic 
comes under the authority of the State. The universities, 
technical universities, secondary school teacher training 
colleges, fine arts colleges and teacher training institutions 
for primary and nursery school teachers are the respon- 
sibility of the Ministry of Education, while the medical 
universities come under the Ministry of Health, and the 
Veterinary College and the agricultural academies under 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The College of Physical 
Education is the responsibility of the Chairman of the 
National Council for Physical Education and Sport, and 
the institutes of technology come under different ministries, 
At the national level, the policy regarding scientific 
research in the universities and other institutions, and 
its co-ordination with the National Research Plan, are 
the responsibility of the Council for Scientific Research 
and Higher Education, which is directly answerable to 
the Council of Ministers. 

The competent ministers, with the aid of the university 
rectors and heads of colleges, professors, etc., form com- 
mittees which draw up suggestions and give their opinions 
on matters concerning higher education. For example, 
there are various advisory committees such as the council 
of scientific vice-rectors, the council of administrators, 
and the university councils for teacher training. 

Each university and institution of university status is 
headed by a rector, each faculty by a dean, and the 
other institutions of higher education by a director. The 
rector is assisted by a vice-rector, and the deans by vice- 
deans. In addition, every institution of higher education, 
whether university, faculty, advanced technical school, 
ete., has an advisory council whose opinion may be sought 
on scientific, educational, administrative or financial 
matters. This council is headed by the principal of the 
establishment and includes his deputy, the titular pro- 
fessors, the dean of each faculty in the case of a university, 
the secretaries of the Party organization, the youth orga- 
nization and the trade union organization, and other 
members of the teaching staff appointed for one year 
by the minister concerned on the proposal of the principal. 
The head librarian and the administrative chief attend 
regularly in an advisory capacity. Other individuals may 
also be invited to attend the meetings of the council 
and to give their opinions. 

In addition to the university council, the multi-faculty 
universities have a smaller advisory body which assists 
the rector on current questions of general university 
policy. Where necessary the rector may also set up 
various types of special committees. Each university also 
has an administrative office, under the authority of the 
principal, which is responsible for financial and admini- 
strative matters. 


Finance 


All the funds necessary for higher education are provided 
for in the Government budget. Tuition fees are very 
small and are not a significant source of income. The 
expenditure of institutions of higher education comprises 
operational costs and capital expenditure. The latter 
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includes all sums necessary for the construction, equip- 
ment and installation of new buildings. The amount of 
expenditure is governed by the directives of the National 
Economic Plan. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Most of the universities are organized in faculties, further 
subdivided into subject departments and with attached 
institutes. The other institutions of university status are 
not organized in faculties, (The particulars given below 
apply equally to the universities and to the institutions 
of university status.) The department is the basic organic 
unit of educational and scientific activity within the 
university and is headed by the titular professor. 


Admission of students. Any Hungarian citizen applying 
for admission to a university institution must comply 
with three conditions: he must be between 18 and 35 
years of age for ordinary courses (there is no age limit 
for admission to correspondence and evening courses) ; 
he must possess the secondary school certificate or an 
equivalent diploma; he must pass an entrance exami- 
nation. The universities give preference to young men 
and women who have worked for one or two years in 
roduction after completing their secondary schooling. 
he number of students admitted annually is fixed by 
the National Planning Office in the light of the country's 
economic needs, and the decision to admit a student 
rests with the head of the institution. The approval of 
the Minister of Culture is required for the admission of 
foreign. citizens. 


Range of studies. The aim of the Hungarian universities 
is not to impart purely theoretical knowledge, but to 
train highly qualified specialists with a wide general 
culture, as well as research workers and scientists. Students 
enrolled at the universities and other institutions of higher 
education may study the following subjects: law and 
political science, economies and commerce, liberal arts 
and philology, Hungarian language and literature, modern 
languages, philosophy, education, history, art history, 
librarianship, archaeology, ethnology, mathematics, phy- 
sics, chemistry, biology, geology, geophysics, geography, 
civil engineering, mechanical engineering, chemical en- 
gineering, electrical engineering, construction engineering 
and architecture, highway engineering, mining and metal- 
lurgy, surveying, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, veterinary 
medicine, agriculture, animal husbandry, etc. 

The courses last five years in the faculties of law, arts 
and science and at the technical universities, six years 
in the medical schools, and four years in the faculties 
of dentistry and pharmacy, and all lead to the award 
of a degree or a professional title. On the conclusion of 
the first cycle of study, lawyers, doctors and veterinarians 
receive the title of doctor. In other fields of study the 
doctorate is a post, raduate degree, and is conferred 
only on candidates who already hold a university degree. 
Candidates for the doctor’s degree are required to present 
and defend an original thesis and to demonstrate their 
capacity for scientific work before a board of examiners. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins on 1 Sep- 
tember and ends on 30 June. It is divided into two 
semesters, running from 1 September to 31 January and 
from 1 February to 30 June. Examinations are held 
both in January and in June. There are no special regu- 
lations concerning compulsory attendance, but a check 
is kept on students’ attendance. 

The organization of studies is based on the curricula 
drawn up by the Minister of Education, in which the 
outlines and the content of courses are defined. Detailed 
syllabuses are drawn up by the university council and 
by special committees. The weekly number of classes 
laid down in the curriculum varies according to subject 
and faculty. Arts students have twenty-two compulsory 
lectures a week (they may also select a number of optional 
lectures) while the number of hours per week may vary 
between thirty-three and thirty-six in the faculties of 
science and at the technical universities. At the latter 
establishments, the course for the first four (or sometimes 
six) semesters is the same for all students. From the 
third (or fourth) year, students devote ten hours a week 
to the major subject, and the last semester is spent 
preparing for the diploma examination. All courses at 
all institutions of higher education provide for the study 
of Marxism-Leninism (political economics, philosophy, 
scientific socialism) and one or two foreign languages. 
Physical education is also compulsory during the first 
two years of higher education. 

Teaching is given in the form of lectures and practical 
classes. The lectures are not intended to cover the whole 
subject but are designed to draw the attention of students 
to the most important problems and phenomena in the 
field and to the latest developments in it. Practical work 
in laboratories, drawing offices, workshops, research depart- 
ments and guided work classes—during which an extensive 
amount of theoretical knowledge is also imparted—form 
an integral part of the courses. The courses in the faculties 
of science and the technical universities also comprise 
both lectures and practical work. In the last three years 
of study, practical training lasting from two to ten months 
is given in factories, research institutes, or schools. The 
universities are concerned with helping students to ac- 
quire the habit of independent thought and work and 

eat stress is placed on the individual assimilation of 

nowledge. Since 1948, a constantly growing number of 

textbooks and study guides have been made available 
to students. The use of audio-visual aids in university 
teaching is not yet widespread. However, televised relays 
of surgical operations are shown in medical schools, and 
the faculties of science and technical universities are 
beginning to make use of films. Tape recorders are used 
for the study of foreign languages. 

‘A standard examination system is used in all universities 
and institutions of higher education. On the completion 
of their studies, students sit for the State diploma exami- 
nation or (in the technical and agricultural universities) 
submit a thesis. The end-of-semester examination is known 
as the colloquium and the examination following the full 
course on a particular subject spread over several semesters 
is the rigorosum. Marks are also given on the basis of the 
results obtained in practical work. There are never more 
than six compulsory end-of-semester examinations. The 
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final examination—the State examination or defended 
thesis—is designed to assess whether the student has 
acquired all the eon or skills necessary for the 
exercise of his future profession, and is organized by a 
board, the chairman of which is appointed by the Minister. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following tables 
show the requirements that must be met in order to 
obtain a university degree or professional qualification in 
various fields of study. 


COURSE LEADING TO THE DIPLOMA OF GENERAL SECONDARY 
SCHOOL TEACHER WITH SPECIALIZATION IN PHYSICS 


i 
Number of hours per week 


Subject Theoretical Practical 


lstsem. 2nd sem. lstsem. 2nd sem. 


First year 


Philosophy . . 2 
Russian. . e — 
Physical education. . | = 
Mathematical analysis. . 4 
Algebra and geometry . 4 
Chemistry . E 3 
Experimental physics ; -= 
Workshop practice. . — 
Descriptive geometry and ` 

industrial design, . . = 


awwal | w 
©з г фә оо зә | 
weet | 


[ 
| 


Second year 
Philosophy. . . . . 


Russian , . B 
Physical education | . 
Mathematical analysis , 
Experimental physics . 
Workshop practice . . 
Physics-laboratory. . . 
Experimental physies . 
Mechanics . . . . 
Vectoranalysis. . . . 
Second foreign language . 


[|| оюм! lawl | ow 
| wero] laal | | 
| | meron cone ns mens ts 
rol ml al sore] | 


Third year 


panne geonomics оа 
econdforeignlanguage . 
Mathematical analysis. . 
Calculus of probabilities . 
Physics-laboratory . 
Practical electricity — 
Experimental atomic physics 
Electrodynamics . . 
Major subject . . . 
Practical work in physics = 
Theory of relativity . . 
Numerical methods and 
graphics . . ... 
Optics . . ds 
Thermodynumioa a M 


Fourth year 


Senia socialism , 

econd foreign language 
Solid state ph: = 
Technolo; pid materials 
Statistical mechanics . 
Physics-laboratory. . . 
Quantumtheoy . . . 
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Number of hours per week 


Subject. "Theoretical Practical 


lstsem. 2nd sem. Ist sem, 2nd sem, 


Fourth year [cont.] 


Major subject . . . . 4 
Practical work in physics . — 
Experimental ue 
physics — 
Оташ electrodynamics — 
olecular physics . Н — 
Nuclear physics . . . — 


Fifih year 


Specs sl orator yee . — 
ajor subject . . 8 


Practical work in physics . : 5, 
Scientific socialism. . 3 
History of physics . — 


|> 
=| 
| 


were 
| 
А! 
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Five-week practical training periods are arranged at 
the end of the third and fourth years. The rigorosum 
examinations are held at the end of the second semesters 
in the second and fourth years and at the end of the 
first semester in the fifth year in the following subjects: 
experimental physics, mechanical theory and mathe maties, 
experimental and theoretical physics and scientific 
socialism. 


COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LAW 


Number of lectures per week 
Subject. EX a. 
let sem. 2nd sem. 


First year 


e 


Political economy  . 

Introduction to re ‘and ilegal ` 
science. . 

Romanlaw . T 

History of Hungarian law 

History of international law 

Logic . 


L META 
Optional subject . A ES 
Philosophy UE 


| soto wowa a o 


Second year 


Political economy . . . . . . | 
Philogphy RE 
Constitutionallaw . . . . . 
iminallaw . . «T. NC 
А ТАНЕ е р. 5 
Statistics . Ser: qus 
Practical statistical exercises | | . 
Optional subject. . . . 
Russian Р 
Practical exercises in constitutional law 
Practical exercises in criminal law . 
Practical exercises іп civillaw . . 


| 
EESTI 


1, Colloquium examination. 
2. Rigorosum examination. 
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Number of lectures per week 


Subject ae 6 
Ist sem, 2nd sem. 

Third year 
Scientific socialism 4 42 
Administrative law . 3 3t 
Criminallaw . 4 4 
Civillaw . 4 E 
Ruralaw . 3 ж: 
Bases of the Soviet constitutional and 

legal systems . 2 21 
Organization of the judicial system. 2 — 
Foreign language . . . . . 2 2 
Exercises in criminallaw . . . . 2 1 
Exercisesincivillaw . . . . . 2 1 
Optional subject. . . . . . 2 2 
Civil and family lew s 5 — 4 
Law of agricultural co-operatives б — 3? 
Exercises in the law of agricultural 

co-operatives . . . БЕ 1 
Practical work on the bases of ће 

Soviet constitutional and legal 

systems . = 1 
Exercises on the organization of the 

judicial system F — TE 
Fourth year 
Administrativelaw . TT 3 — 
Constitutional and legal theory ДИР 4 42 
Labour legislation . . n 3 з 
Internationallaw . . . . . « 3 3 
Criminal procedure. . . . . . 3 31 
Civil procedure . . . . « 3 3 
Financiallaw . . . . . 2 2 
Foreignlanguage . 2 2 
Exercises in administrative law 2 — 
Exercisesinfinanciallaw — . 1 1 
Optional subject. . . 2 2 
Introduction to psychology — 2 
Exercises in labourlaw . б = 1 
Exercises in criminal procedure — 1 
Exercises in civil procedure . = it 
Fifth year 
Criminology . 2 2 
Private international law B a — 
History of political Dd co 2! — 
Practical work . б as 7 7 


See 


The State examination is held at the end of the second 
semester in the fifth year. It covers the following subjects: 
constitutional and administrative law, criminal law and 
procedure, philosophy, civil law, family law and civil 


procedure. 


COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


Number of hours per week 


Compulsory subjects 


‘Theoretical 


Practical 


Ist sem. 2nd sem. 


Ist sem, 2nd sem 


First year 

Medical physics. . . - 2 
Medical chemistry . . - 5 
Medical biology . A ^ 


Anatomy . . + 


[I 


envan 


Compulsory subjects 


Theoretical 


Ist sem, 2nd sem. m sem, 2nd 
First year [cont.] 
Philosoph: 31 2 — 1 
Russian уз А — — 2 2 
Physical education ; — — 1 1 
Latin , . == “ ze 
Histology — 2 — 2 
Second year 
Anatomy 2 n 4 5 
Histology Е gas 2 2% 2 2 
Physiology . . . . - 61 4 4 4 
Biochemistry af vs 2 2 2 2 
Philosophy '. TAI i em "arcet 
Russian. . HE = — 2 2 
Physical education ; — — 1 1 
Third year 
Pathological physiology 3 3% 2 2 
Morbid anatomy  . 4 5% 4 4 
Microbiology and parasito- 
logy т 3 2: 2 2 
(EROS to internal 
medicine! , md 3 3 2 2 
General surgery . . 3 = 2 — 
Political economy . 2 15 — 1 
Special surgery . — 3 — 2 
Radiology — 21 — 1 
Fourth year . 
ecial surgery . 4 4 1 2 
Pharmacology and toxico- 
logy х 4 E 2 2 
Special internal medicine 
(infectious diseases) . 5 5 3 3 
Surgical anatomy and 
surgical techniques® . 1 n 2 2 
Obstetrics and gynaecology 4 4 1 2 
Dermatology and venereal 
diseases "de. 2 2 1 1 
Orthopaedics 5 п ДРЕ 
Scientific socialism . 21 35 — 1 
Fifth year 
Special internal medicine 
(infectious diseases) . 51 5 2 2 
Public health and epidemio- 
Оо ак 3 4 3 3 
Health organizations (his- 
tory of medicine) 2 — 1 — 
Paediatrics . . 3 3 2 2 
Neurology and psychiatry . 3 3 2 2 
Ophthalmology . 3% — 2 — 
Urology. . f 1r — 2 — 
Forensic medicine , 2 1 1 2 
Scientific socialism , n — 1 — 
` Tuberculosis 5 — 15 — 2 
Otorhino laryngology « — 21 — 2 
Stomatology . — у — 2 
1. Colloquium examination, 
2. Rigorosum examination. 
3. For those who did not study this subject at the secondary school. 
4, Four weeks of compulsory training in a hospital for infectious diseases 
during the summer. 
5. Four weeks of compulsory surgical practice in a hospital. 
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The sixth year of the medical course is spent in clinical 
practice (three months each for internal medicine, surgery, 
obstetrics and paediatrics). A rigorosum examination is 
held at the end of each of these periods. The State exami- 
nation is held at the end of the sixth year. It covers the 
following subjects: public health and epidemiology, health 
organizations, forensic medicine, philosophy. The study 
of a foreign language is compulsory in the medical uni- 
versity in Budapest during the third and fourth years, 
and is recommended in the other medical institutions. 


COURSE LEADING TO THE PROFESSIONAL TITLE 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Number of hours per week 


Subjects Theoretical Practical 
Ist веш. 2nd sem, Ist sem. 2nd sem. 
First year 
Philosophy. . . . - 2 2 — — 
Russian. . . . . — = 2 2 
Mathematics . . 5 6 6 6 
Mechanics . . . 2 a 3 4 
istry and chemical 

technology . . . . 3 з — 1 
меш industrial techno- 1 2 1 1 

о 
Ei ur mechanics. 2 — 2 — 
Industrial design . . . 3 3 2 2 
Physical education. . . — — 1 1 
Second year 
Philosophy . РА 2: = — — 
Political economy . . . 2 2 — — 
ГЕО 0 — 4 2 2 
Mathematics . . . . La 4 4 4 
Mechanics . . . . . з 3 2 2 
Electrical industrial techno- 

VS шй PTS Me TA 3 2 1 2 
Industrial design . . — — 3 — 
Physical education . ? — — 1 1 
Divs: silk. е 4 ад 4 4 
Details of machines . . — 4 — 2 
Third year 
КОНЫ economy 2 4 23 — — 

'oreign language . . . = = 2 2 
Mathematics . . А as" pean = aig 
Physics, 5... 4 š — — — — 
Details of machines . . 4 — 4 — 
Use of machine: DA УА 3 31 1 2 
High tension techniques . 4 — — 2 
Electronic physics . . . 3 — — = 
Atomic physics . . . . 3 — — 2 
Theory of alternatin, 

Viren du E V. 4 — 4 — 
Steel appliances . . . = == — 2 
Electrical theory . . . — 4 — 2 
Low-power electronics, . -— зі — 2 
Electrical metrology and 

apparatus . . . = 2 — — 
Electrical machinery — S 


1. Colloquium examination. 
2. Rigorosum examination. 
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Number of hours per week 
Subjects Theoretical Practical 

Ist sem, 2nd sem, Ist sem. 2nd sem, 
Fourth year 
Scientific socialism. . . 2 2 — — 
Foreign language . . . — 4 2 2 
High tension techniques . 2 — — — 
Electrical metrology and 

apparatus . . . . 4 -- 4 4 
Electrical machinery . . 6 — 3 6 
Industrial electronics . . a — 2 — 
Electrical factories I, П and 

па PE S EON. 4 5 3 2 
Industrial economy . . — 4 — — 
Theory of alternating 

currents... 9 “ss — = = — 
Electrical theo: z hoe — — — — 
Special electrical machinery — a — — 

lectro-technical ope- 

Хабор M. corres POL. -— 4 — 2 
Electrical appliances . . Бы Lu — — 
Fifth year 
Economics of production . a — — — 
Electrical factories I, П and 

MILA TS ers 2 — 1 — 
Electric railwa сен 3! — — — 
Ue by electricity . ^ — 2 — 
Electrical appliances . . — — 1 — 
Antomation, . . . . 2 — 3 — 
Power stations and sub- 

stations’: ст «Ше. ds M — — — 
Mechanical equipment of 

power stations* a ce 4 — — — 
Special electrical machi- 

MOLVA Ns e rq. s anie — — 2 — 
Manufacture of electrical 

machinery . . . . 3t — — — 
Workshop practice with 

electrical machini - — — 4 = 
Special electrical machi- 

ЖИР. CC P ad 31 — 2 — 
Free choice of subjects. . — 65 — = 
PRBS. Бра к — — — 28 


3. Electrical power station branch. 
4. Electrical machinery branch. 
5. Three examinations. 


Practical training courses are held at the end of the 
second semesters in the first, third and fourth years, 
lasting four, five and ten weeks respectively. 


Extra-mural courses. Extra-mural courses—evening ог 
correspondence courses—lead to the same degrees as the 
intra-mural courses, but the study period is generally 
a year longer. There are courses for engineers, teachers, 
mathematicians, lawyers, economists, agricultural engi- 
neers, etc. 

Correspondence courses are reserved for workers who 
live a long distance from university centres but there 
are no restrictions on eligibility for evening courses. 
the case of some subjects (e.g., chemistry) the courses 
of which include a great died of practical work, only 
evening courses are available. Correspondence students 
receive regular assistance from the universities who issue 
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them with study guides and organize lectures (non- 
compulsory) and discussion groups for their benefit. 
They are ое to attend a set number of practical 
classes and discussion periods each semester. 

The ground covered and the examination system for 
correspondence and evening courses are the same as for 
intra-mural courses. At the end of their studies, students 
must sit for the State examination, or prepare and defend 
a thesis. Workers taking extra-mural courses are entitled 
to study leave. Correspondence course students may 
obtain foc ia days of study leave annually, eighteen 
of which are for participation in compulsory discussion 
groups and practical classes, and evening students are 
entitled to twenty-four days’ annual study leave, and 
receive from six to eight hours’ leave a week to enable 
them to attend lectures. Both correspondence and evening 
students receive another twenty-four days’ leave to prepare 
for the final examination. Workers earning low wages 
have their travel expenses between their homes and the 
university paid by the enterprise which employs them. 


Research 


University teaching cannot be considered apart from 
scientific work in general, to which all university teachers 
devote some of their time, either in the form of research 
relating to the department to which the teacher is attached 
or of independent research on a subject determined by 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. Research linked 
with university teaching is financed out of the national 
budget, while that of national interest on a subject 
decided on by the Academy of Sciences is financed by 
the academy. 

In addition, State enterprises and other institutions 
often ask the universities to co-operate in dealing with 
some particular scientific or technological problem. Such 
co-operation is just as important for the scientific activity 
of the universities as it is for the bodies calling upon 
their assistance. The titular professors may undertake 
commissioned research on a contractual basis with the 
permission of the rector, the money received for contract 
work being used to pay the research workers and scientific 
and technical assistants; it also goes towards the purchase 
of material for the purpose of improving the work of the 
department. 


Staff 


The teaching staff comprises professors, docents, assistant 
professors, lecturers, demonstrators and assistants, and 
there are also teachers of languages, physical education 
and technical subjects. The heads of teaching departments 
are appointed from among the professors and docents 
by the competent Minister, and direct and supervise the 
department’s activities. The lectures and practical classes 
iven are based on a work plan approved by the head 
of the department. On an average, university teachers 
lecture (or conduct practical classes) for eight and a half 
hours a week. They devote a large part of their time 
to research, the results of which are published in the 
university scientific periodicals or as original scientific 
works. 


Staff are recruited on a competitive basis. Applications 
for a vacant post may be received from young members 
of the department’s staff, teachers at other institutions 
of higher education, and qualified persons active in fields 
other than teaching. Young graduates may apply for 
demonstrators’ or assistants’ posts. 

All teachers receive an automatic rise in salary every 
three years and, in exceptional cases, may be promoted 
to a higher category. The starting salary of a university 
professor without any previous service is 3,350 forints 
a month (in calculating previous service, both teaching 
and other relevant experience are taken into account). 
The top salary of a university professor is 4,650 forints 
a month, Department heads are entitled to an additional 
monthly allowance of 300 forints, deans of 1,200 forints, 
and rectors of 1,900 forints. 

University staff members come under the general law 
concerning pensions, by which men are entitled to retire 
at 60 and women at 55. In most cases, however, professors 
do not retire before the age of 65 or 70. Teaching staff 
receive forty-eight days’ annual leave, and may be granted 
exceptional leave of three months in order to prepare 
a book, etc. Staff members belong to the higher education 
section of the Teachers’ Trade Union. 


Student life and welfare 


Scholarships are granted by the State to students who 
fulfil certain conditions; a scholarship for general studies 
may be granted to students who obtain an average mark 
of 80 per cent in the end of semester examination. The 
poet а allowance varies between 150 and 300 forints 
depending on the actual marks obtained. Newly enrolled 
students may be awarded a special grant of 100 forints 
a month during the first semester on the strength of their 
performance in the entrance examination. 

A Scholarship of the Republic may be awarded to 
students in the second year on the strength of their per- 
formance during the first year of study and varies in 
amount between 700 and 1,000 forints per month. 

A People’s Scholarship is available on request in the 
form of a contract between the student and a State 
enterprise. The sum involved varies according to the 
material situation of the student’s parents and usually 
amounts to between 200 and 400 forints per month. 
Graduates who accept appointment in the provinces 
benefit from a supplementary payment of 200 forints 
per month as part of this scholarship; in addition, students 
who excel in their work may benefit from another 100 
to 300 forints per month. 

Study facilities are also available to students ‘in the 
form of halls of residence, special restaurants and financial 
subsidies. The halls of residence are reserved to students 
whose place of residence is other than the town in which 
they are studying. 

"Tuition fees are only paid by students whose perform- 
ance is lower than average; the amount payable as a 
fee is determined each semester. 

University students receive free medical care and are 
admitted to hospitals and rest centres on the same basis 
as workers. In summer, students spend subsidized holidays 
at summer resorts or at youth camps at very little cost. 
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Every year large numbers go abroad for their holidays 
on an exchange basis. 

Several hundred foreign students attend courses at 
Hungarian universities and other institutions of higher 
education. The number of students in Hungary from the 
People’s Democracies is fixed in the cultural agreements 
with those countries, and, on the basis of other agreements, 
the Hungarian universities are now receiving students 
from many other countries. Foreign scholarship students 
receive 1,250 forints a month as well as board and lodging 
in special low-cost hostels. They are also granted various 
other forms of financial assistance, і.е., 3,000 forints at 
the start of their courses, 2,000 forints as a clothing 
allowance every two years and from 300 to 500 forints 
a year for educational supplies. Before embarking on 
their university courses, they spend a preliminary year 
learning Hungarian and the subjects they intend to study. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Technical colleges. The conditions for admission to the 
technical colleges differ considerably from those for ad- 
mission to the universities. The age of enrolment for 
ordinary courses is between 17 and 35; there is no age 
limit for admission to correspondence and evening courses. 
Graduates from the vocational industrial schools may 
apply for admission, and the Minister of Agriculture 
may make admission to the agricultural academies subject 
to the completion of a fixed period of practical training. 

The industrial technical colleges offer three-year courses 
and the other technical colleges two- or three-year courses, 
each leading to a RH RUE technician's diploma. There 
are thirty-six hours of compulsory class work a week, 
and about 45 to 50 per cent of students’ time is spent 
in practical work. Students in their final year must 
complete two to three months' practical training in a 
factory. On obtaining the diploma and after passing an 
entrance examination, students may continue their studies 
at a university or other institution of higher education, 
in which case the time spent at the technical college is 
taken into account. 

Evening and correspondence courses at these colleges 
generally last at least half a year longer than full-time 
courses, and students have exactly the same conditions 
and privileges as university extra-mural students. 

The teaching staff in the technical colleges are classed 
as professors of technology, docents, assistant professors, 
lecturers and demonstrators, and the system of promotion 
is similar to that in the universities. Professors’ salaries 
range from 2,300 to 3,650 forints a month. 


Fine arts colleges. Applicants for enrolment in a college 
of fine arts must give proof of artistic talent. The other 
conditions for admission are the same as for the 
universities. 

Courses at the National School of Fine Arts last over 
a period of six years and the school trains painters, 
sculptors, draughtsmen, and secondary school art teachers. 

The College of Applied Arts provides six-year courses 
for decorators, textile designers, ceramists, jewellers and 
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industrial designers. The Academy for Dramatic and 
Cinematographie Art gives four-year courses for actors 
and film operators, and five-year courses for stage and 
film direction. The Academy of Music provides five-year 
courses for musicians and music teachers. At all the 
above establishments, students passing the State exami- 
nation at the end of their courses receive a diploma. 
The majority of teachers in the fine arts colleges are 
well-known artists. Staff classification and salaries are 
the same as in the senior teacher training schools and 
some teachers have the rank of university professors, 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Admission requirements for the teacher training colleges 
are the same as for the universities, and the courses 
usually last for four years. Students must choose three 
major subjects. Two of these must be taken from a list 
of paired subjects drawn up by the Ministry of Education, 
and the third is left to the students’ free choice. The 
roups of paired subjects include: Hungarian and history; 

ungarian and a foreign language (Russian, German, 
Rumanian, Slovak, etc.); biology and geography; mathe- 
matics and physics; and mathematics and chemistry. 
The third subject may be music, art, physical education, 
chemistry or a technical or agricultural subject, and the 
curriculum also includes a denen of professional education 
subjects and psychology. One course is devoted to the 
methods of teaching the student's major subject. Practical 
training is provided in urban and PER schools and students 
who pass the State examination obtain the general school 
teacher's diploma. 

The course in the training school for remedial education 
covers four years. The curriculum is centred on the 
study of the personality development of normal and sub- 
normal children, and includes, inter alia, anatomy, biology, 
pathology, psychology and the theory and practice of 
teaching handicapped children. Practical training is given 
at schools for such children. Students passing the State 
examination obtain the diploma of teacher of remedial 
education, which allows them to teach in schools for 
retarded children, or children suffering from organic or 
speech abnormalities. 

Study at the College of Physical Education ends with 
the physical education teacher's diploma, holders of which 
are entitled to give physical instruction in secondary 
schools and in institutions of higher education. The 
curriculum includes theory of education, physical edu- 
cation, biology, anatomy, physiology, and various branches 
of modern gymnastics. 

The course at the training college for primary school 
teachers lasts three years. The subjects studied are educa- 
tional theory, teaching methods, history of education, 
psychology, singing, music, drawing, manual work and 
physical education. In their final year, students spend 
six months as student-teachers in a general school At 
the end of the third year, those passing the State exami- 
nation are awarded the primary school teacher's diploma, 
which entitles them to teach in the lowest classes of the 
general schools (for children between 6 and 10 years 


of age). 
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The course in the colleges for nursery school teachers 
lasts two years, and one month’s practical training is 
given in a nursery school during the last semester. On 
completion of the course, those passing the examination 
receive the nursery school teacher's diploma. 

The teaching staff in the teacher training institutions 
are classified much in the same way as university teachers. 
Salaries range from 2,750 to 4,050 forints a month and 
prineipals receive an additional monthly allowance of 
1,000 forints. Titular professors (heads of departments) 
receive the same additional allowance as in the universities. 
Teaching staff in the institutions training primary and 
nursery school teachers receive from 1,900 to 3.450 
forints a month. Principals receive the same additional 
allowance as at other senior teachers’ schools. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The Government of the People's Republic has decided to 
expand and improve the system of higher education yet 
further. The three immediate aims are to raise standards, 
to give education closer links with life, and to comply 
more closely with the country's immediate needs. These 
vital issues have been under discussion by ad hoc com- 
mittees during the past three years; recommendations 
concerning the fundamental problem of modernizing curri- 
cula and teaching methods have been formulated by 
special committees within the universities. 

Another matter of concern to the educational autho- 
rities is the development of closer relations with foreign 
universities, For many years, as a result of cultural 
agreements between Hungary and the other Socialist 
countries, there have been extensive exchanges of teachers 
and students among them. The Government has now 


also entered into bilateral cultural agreements with 
several Western countries, and, as a result, Hungarian 
scholars and young teachers visit the West, take part 
in scientific congresses and conferences and receive fellow- 
ships to conduct research abroad. ‘Together with the 
activities undertaken on the national level, such strengthen- 
ing of the links with foreign univ ies will help to give 
fresh impetus to higher education in the Hungarian 
People’s Republic. 


[Text prepared by the Hungarian National Commission for 
Unesco, Budapest. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Hungary. Ministry of Culture. Statistical Division. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire, 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 10,028,000. 

Area: 35,919 square miles; 93,031 square kilometres. 

Population density: 279 per square mile; 108 per square 
kilometre. 

Net material product (1960 estimate): 142 thousand 
million forints. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 forint = 0.0852 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiseal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1, HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


7 of study _ 
"C desees ae i raw XII SEEN $ Fine arts Law | Social Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 

Universities, ete.” 1961/62 МЕ 28 Ер үг 2420 E E: fu. > 1316 1329 3 "" 3 " 855 6 925 3 559 

Е 36 309 a — 339 482 513 б 1140 3 230 545 
key cis SE ри ferit m c e ЫН =н» та 
И К | ME | ase екш ТЕС ME. E К 
шнын» | wu | me | мз | um и ж ж me bso ш ien aS 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 us ane Т u А 1 A ; 2 à 3 14 
All institutions 957/58: ||) ME us 19 16 " 3 4 H 13 39 5 


1. Not including theology. 
2. Universities and equival 


lent degree-granting institutions. 


3. Not including humanities and natural sciences. 
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2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
type of Type of institution Aceon Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education Y 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary* Kindergartens, public 
Toti RU eee ла 8 1961/62 2951 8914 8914 = 171582 82888 = 
ЕК Fo ss) A 1960/61 2 865 8538 8538 — 183 766 88 356 — 
^30 AM QE LEE 1959/60 2 780 8093 8 093 — 179 848 87481 = 
VU ae эн fie; wo. 1958/59 2 656 7499 1499 — 110559 78383 = 
^ үң гк ЖГ m Rl m нан 1957/58 2599 7170 7170 — 162174 79046 — 
Primary 
1961/62 6 261 58333 37151 — 1444543 697481 — 
1960/61 6307 51290 35919 — 1392260 673997 — 
ax Re 1959/60 6 322 56449 35637 — 1314432 637503 — 
Gene el ee TES 1958/59 6314 55056 33416 — 1268650 617584 — 
neut. EE MN Te a 1957/58 6 291 53667 32722 — 1259114 609815 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public , . . . 1961/62 245 5 853 2529 — 114080 69861 — 
[АУ schools, private . . . . 1961/62 10 164 43 — 2 729 888 = 
To! ирене ТОМАР S 1961/62 255 6017 2572 — 116809 70749 — 
PETER UT papas tie 1960/61 250 5750 2420 -— 108258 64297 — 
E . . . 1959/60 245 5539 2226 — 102027 59235 — 
VIE Lo зн» ЧИО 1958/59 232 5209 2047 — 95331 53891 — 
C OM. Mae a, EO у Р 1957/58 231 4764 wists — 85370 47 797 — 
Vocational? | Vocational schools . . . . . . 1961/62 9 3129 342 — ?4403 21 881 — 
Industrial schools. . . . . . . 1961/62 64 1461 277 — 23 364 4081 — 
Commercial schools . . . . . . 1961/62 56 993 523 — 19438 15520 — 
Agricultural schools . . . . . . 1961/62 41 626 118 — 6919 1959 — 
XXI VUE р ED 1961/62 170 3215 960 — 54124 23441 — 
CET Bids. TES TUTO Ia 1960/61 169 3 028 895 — 47269 20361 — 
TDI M M 1959/60 166 2821 805 — 42683 17938 — 
» ate . mM 1958/59 166 2766 168 — 39565 16647 — 
Wi ta SONT Элл. Fed bike 1957/58 178 2741 — 38 609 16473 = 
Teacher Schools for pre-primary teachers . . 1960/61 — 
training* Teacher training schools . . . . . 1960/61 
Tota: c oS and 1960/61 — — — — — — = 
Rees att mania ae 1959/60 — 5_ 5— — 788 517 — 
Ce DRS ON, Е Еи 1958/59 37 427 190 — 2261 1607 = 
TP UN CREE E LIPPE Goh arate 1957/58 40 548 260 — 2534 1715 — 
Higher 
niversity ‘Universities: а „л, RUE a 42 1961/62 9 2800 606 167 *15006 61346 e 
and Polytechnical schools. . . . . . 1961/62 4 1283 166 204 68271 1124 VY 
equivalent Agricultural institutions . . . . . 1961/62 7 716 696 24 64 143 0561 tee 
Ur: Co! lees Charts. Se vires eae 5 1961/62 4 190 944 10 5841 339 ДЕЯ 
granting ) Е eur Sun UP eaves 1961/62 24 4989 012 405 41196 11704 12935 
ГРЕТА 1960/61 24 4954 908 321 36 809 9973 11511 
NOn Eder ee ee i a an d 1959/60 24 4753 6813 268 32 911 9 688 10 027 
^ Wes el ites us) T 1958/59 25 4674 831 238 30 650 8 832 8 934 
AEE NOTE V S Lm S 1957/58 25 4727 5825 202 32 454 8969 10 035 
Non- . Teacher training colleges. . . . . 1961/62 3 260 549 16 61 756 51236 s. 
university Teacher training schools . . . . , 1961/62 1 306 676 5 62 060 °1 680 Wea 
Teacher Schools for pre-primary teachers . , 1961/62 3 89 33 — 543 543 = 
training* School for specialist teachers, . . . 1961/62 1 25 611 6 6237 6192 . 
School of physical culture . | 1961/62 1 И и 5 9344 6144 m 
Jota am ce reor 1961/62 19 742 186 32 10 781 6488 5 841 
mie SCALIS um os 1960/61 19 7322 %771 123 1116 4849 3730 
ЕТ ро тв 1959/60 19 1282 59,162 129 5 085 2614 2156 
о аз MEE um 1958/59 5 234 549 24 3387 1478 1674 
EE tor Je PR Me ME pe 1957/58 5 239 650 22 3 363 1457 1769 
Other Higher industrial schools. . . . , 1961/62 2 16 62 10 195 30 m 
Higher i ЫШ schools . . . . 1961/62 15 118 %2 10 1130 162 = 
То БЫ cH MES on ES 1961/62 17 134 "4 20 1325 192 = 
ONU РОСТИ cr 1а ы ча 1960/61 — — — — — — md 
1, In 1961, there were also 952 nursery summer schools with 30,141 pupils. 5. Instruction is provided by teachers in general secondary schools. 
2. Public institutions only. 6. Full-time only. 
3. Including technical sections in general secondary schools. 7. Not including teachers in teacher training schools and schools for 
4, Шш 1959/60, teacher training is provided by institutions of higher pre-primary teachers. 
education. 
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Teaching etait Students enrolled 
дене | Number Pr T . 
"Type of institution of laste | Full and parttime | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
tm tutions —-— - - 
‘Total — Female "Total Total — Female Total 
Special schools. . . . . s. s s 1961/62 45 514 421 — 1812 35114 - 
Institutions for re-education, . . , 1961/62 20 222 162 — 2809 910 - 
Institutions for handica and 
mentally defective с 1961/62 13 217 139 -— 2344 1050 — 
Institutions for the deaf cy dumb, 4 1961/62 " 161 100 -- 1358 654 — 
Institution for the deaf . , . 1961/62 1 15 9 — 128 52 - 
meet dii mE оло" | * шу = 
ul lor ly P 1961/62 — - С 22 — 
Special classes attached to primary И 
schools " 1961/62 138 219 11 — 4026 1 502 — 
School for physically handicapped 
children , 1961/62 1 16 n — 163 52 — 
School for speech-tandieapped children. 1961/62 1 16 11 — 4 — — 
Sanatorium schools. 1961/62 3 46 28 — 449 250 -- 
Tel y s x М 1961/62 232 1 521 1062 — 19442 716 — 
woe . . , 1960/61 207 1382 956 — 17 218 6 989 — 
— be o . 1959/60 184 1 267 861 — 15 512 6319 — 
"n " ‘ 1958/59 166 1160 73 — 13 984 5 770 — 
"on . ' . 1957/58 154 1038 699 Бы 12470 5204 — 
ey courses . . 1961/62 163 ors .. — 1664 565 1664 
1961/62 3811 one eee — 84331 22553 84331 


General and v vocational secondary’ 
Р; pep Universite 
ора 


1961/62 — : 18776 5027 18 716 
1961/62 7181 217 585 69 886 217 


H 
= 
2 
т! 
š 
g 
5 
е 
$ 
$ 
g 


8. Adult education is provided in the regular schools, with the full 9. Enrolment in popular universities is also included with higher 
teaching staff of these schools. 


education, 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


1960/61 
1959/60 
1958/59 


1957/58 


Percentage 
1960/61 


1957/58 


Field of study 
оша Eins Paran Lar QU Шиш | Medical Agriowiture 

МЕ 4274 al 511 184 210 221 Ш 1115 1053 812 
Е 1 354 50 328 09 58 83 25 148 477 116 
MF 4461 327 413 143 183 191 221 1296 923 158 
F 1358 164 24 55 38 62 19 233 427 86 
MF 4446 326 “1 110 215 196 309 1337 836 616 
F 1321 160 235 49 50 58 108 181 403 87 
MF 5557 500 498 155 262 271 641 1150 552 928 
Е 1547 251 259 54 69 60 225 233 231 159 
100 2 12 4 5 5 2 26 25 19 

100 4 ?4 5 4 6 2 nu 35 9 

100 9 9 3 5 5 п M 10 17 

16 17 3 r 15 15 15 10 
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4, HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


к = э чч | Se SE LE | 
Field of study 


Length of course E Total р 7 
mE E М Humanities ^ Edücation Finearts Law To Natural Engineering eral Agriculture 
4 years MF 1615 = 511 4 — 221 — — 223 650 
Е 677 = 328 1 — 83 — =: 161 104 
5 years MF 1 766 81 = 82 210 — 81 1115 35 162 
F 349 50 = 36 58 — 25 148 20 12 
6 years MF 893 — — 98 195 — 
F 328 — — 32 296 — 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand forints) 


eee 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Toti). 55 с 6 214 641 Total expenditure . 6 214 641 
Central Government 2315 730 Total recurring expenditure 5 434 358 
Country, city, district or ‘other local authorities 3 340 103 For administration or general 
Tuition fees А t 31 874 control . И. 45 909 
Other receipts from parents ТА ЖЕ 356 959 Forinstruction . 4 938 165 
Gifts, endowments, etc. QD cu Sate 121 424 Salaries to teachers and 
Other sources . . . . . SE 48 551 supporting professional 
sa. 2 532 463 
Other instructional expen- 2 405 702 
diture . 
Other recurring expendi- 
ture , 450 224 
Total capital ех] penditure . . 780 283 
Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms and 
laboratory equipment, etc.) 131 024 
Auxiliary facilities (residence 
halls, cafeterias, book- 
stores,etc.) . . . 49 259 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . . A 5 434 358 100.0 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not distri- 
buted by level and type of education) . 45 850 0.8 
Expenditure for instruction ша py ‘level and type о of 
education) > А 4 920 574 90.5 
Pre-primary education Fp ; 480 856 8.8 
Primary education , NES ^ 2 135 393 39.3 
Secondary education , d s 514 173 9.5 
General , х x: 241 468 4.5 
Vocational. , RS s 272 105 5.0 
Higher education . A ; 1033 810 19.0 
Special education Abe wa 2 553 365 10.1 
Adult education . . L Ns Ts 3 51255 1.1 
Other types of education M E 145 722 2.7 
Other recurring expenditure А 5 467 934 8.6 


1, Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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6. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


a rr 


Number of students enrolled 
desde = owe Td Number of 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutional total enrolment stodecta per 
bogidning T m (0009) 100,000 
Total? Per cent female рна 
1930 14 249 Fe 
1931 14 705 ч 
1932 14 474 n 8 735 164 
1933 14 104 
1934 14 078 ‚ 
1935 13 476 
1986 12 703 H 
1937 12 320 a 13 9 076 138 
1938 11747 15 
1939 x 
1940 $ 
1941 P 
1942 А vs 9 393 
1943 ac 
1944 ey 
1945 "T ves 
1946 24 036 
1947 25221 23 9132 249 
1948 21 261 pu 
1949 20 555 26 
1950 26 509 26 
1951 31 852 25 
1952 36 401 24 33 9 520 350 
1953 38 383 27 
1954 33 617 27 
1955 30 665 26 
1956 28 885 24 
1957 24 013 31 21 9 886 269 
1958 23 429 32 
1959 25 813 35 


1. Ineludes all institutions of higher education. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Constitution states that ‘if parents cannot afford to 
educate their children, or if т are orphaned or 
destitute, their education and maintenance must be 
defrayed from public funds’. Education is compulsory 
between the ages of 7 and 15. : 
The school system is divided into four stages: the six- 
year primary school, the three-year lower secondary cycle, 
the four-year upper secondary cycle and the university. 


2, Full-time pupils only. 
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After successfully finishing the third form in the lower 
secondary school pupils may enter the first form of the 
academic grammar school. Most of those pupils who do 
not choose an academic career either go on to a vocational 
school or finish their education by passing a lower secon- 
dary certificate leaving examination at the end of the 
fourth year of secondary school. The four-year grammar 
school is divided after the first year into arts and science 
streams, The final examination (stüdentspróf) grants 
admission to the university. The final examination from 
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the upper secondary level teachers’ training college 
(kennaraskéli) grants the right to teach in primary and 
youth schools, and another examination after a further 
year’s study grants admission to the university. 

The primary and lower secondary schools are financed 
by the State and municipalities. The State pays from 
92 to 94 per cent of teachers’ salaries and 25 per cent 
of other expenses in primary schools, and the entire cost 
of salaries and 50 per cent of other expenses in lower 
secondary schools. The higher secondary schools and 
the university are entirely financed by the State. There 
are no tuition fees at any level. School buildings are 
provided by the State and municipalities; the State pays 
50 per cent of the initial cost of non-boarding schools 
and 75 per cent of those of boarding schools at the primary 
and lower secondary levels, the remainder being paid by 
the municipalities. Teaching equipment is considered a 
part of initial costs. The entire initial costs of the higher 
secondary schools are met by the State. 

The structure of the school system is as shown in the 
diagram on page 599. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The University of Iceland (Hóskóli Islands) in Reykjavik 
is the only university in the country. The only college 
(Kennaraskóli Тай), is at the same level as the grammar 
schools. The University of Iceland was established by 
law in 1909, its formal opening, however, did not take 
place until 17 June 1911, the hundredth anniversary of 
Jon Sigurdsson, the great national leader in the struggle 
for independence. The university was established by 
merging three existing colleges—the Theological School 
(founded 1847), the Medical School (founded 1876) and 
the School of Law (founded 1908). A fourth faculty was 
added, that of philosophy, which catered for the study 
of the language, literature and history of Iceland. A course 


in propaedeutic logic and psychology was also set up 
within the Faculty of Philosophy. At the beginning the 
university had eleven full-time teachers and forty-five 
students, It was at first very largely a teaching university, 
but in the nineteen-forties considerable research activity 
was begun; at the same time the programmes of study 
offered were greatly diversified. Instruction in engineering 
was started in 1940, and in 1944 the Faculty of Engineer. 
ing became the fifth faculty in the university. The study 
of business administration and economics was introduced 
in 1941 within the Faculty of Law, constituting a separate 
department. In 1961, a third Chair was established in this 
field and in 1962 the Faculty of Economics was created, 
In 1942, in order to provide teaching over a wider range 
of subjects, a separate degree, baccalaureus artium (В.А.) 
was set up in subjects ranging from modern languages 
to mathematics within the Faculty of Philosophy, the 
work leading to it being carried out in optional groupings 
of subjects. The chief purpose of the В.А. courses is to 
train teachers for the lower secondary schools. In 1945 
a Department of Dentistry was set up within the Faculty. 
of Medicine. In 1957 a Chair in Pharmacy was created 
and instruction in pharmacy was taken up within the 
Faculty of Medicine, offering a course leading to the 
first half of the degree examination in pharmacy. 

The years since the Second World War have been a 
period of growth and expansion, new Chairs have been 
created, and the number of students has increased year 
by year. In 1963 there were thirty-five professors in the 
university, the total staff being around ninety, and the 
number of the students was eight hundred. 


Policy and administration 


The University of Iceland is a State university governed 
by a university council (senate) and a president (rector) 
under the supervision of the Minister of Education. The 


lacknisfraedi: medicine. 


Doktorspróf (doctorate) 


log fraedi: law, 


Landspróf (or midskólapróf bóknáms- 


GLOSSARY verkfraedi: engineering. © Próf í íslenzku fyrir erl. stúdenta 
verzlunarskóli: secondary school of com- (degree in Icelandic for foreign 
De wu B.A. Ше н. EU students—bacc. philol. isl.) 
arnaskóli: primary school. vidskiptafraedi: business economics, i ina- 
gudfraedi: theology. iptafr @ пу prof (first part examina 
heimspekideild: faculty of philosophy. 5 2 j 
íslenzk fraedi: Icelandic studies. KEY TO AYNBOLS o Конай ә degree of eae 
íslenzk fraedi fyrir erlenda studenta: nae d. a hi theol., cand. jure 
Icelandic studies for foreign students. A Háskóli (university) Conde me 119 chir., ete.) р 
kennaraskóli: teacher training school. R Individual research and writing of 69 = Meistarapróf (the degree of magister 
laeknadeild: faculty of medicine. thesis artium, mag. art.) 
e 
H 


Iyfjafraedi lyfsala: pharmacy. 

menntaskóli: upper general secondary 
or grammar school. 

midskóli: three-year lower general secon- 

dary school. 

smábarnaskóli: pre-primary school. 

tannlaeknisfraedi: dentistry. 
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deildar) (leaving certificate from the 
academic stream of the three-year 
lower general secondary school) 

©) Stúdentspróf (upper secondary certi- 
ficate granting admission to uni- 
versity) 

@ B.A. próf (B.A. degree) 


Ф 


Kennarapróf (teacher's certificate 
for primary and youth schools, the 
latter being two-year lower general 
secondary schools) 

Verzlunarpróf (leaving certificate 
from the four-year general cycle of 
the secondary school of commerce) 
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220 242220222 2 


Kennorosk oli 


Smábarna 
skóli 
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university is administered in accordance with a parlia- 
mentary Act and regulations based thereon issued by the 
Minister of Education. 

The rector and the university senate administer the 
internal affairs of the university. The rector is elected by 
the professors of the university for a period of three years. 
The university senate is composed of the rector and the 
deans of the faculties. The senate elects a vice-rector each 
year. The dean in each faculty is elected by the professors 
for a period of two years. A representative of the students, 
appointed by the student council, has the right to attend 
the meetings of the university senate when matters 
concerning the students generally are under discussion. 


Finance 


The University of Iceland is a Government institution 
and is entirely financed by the State. Each year a university 
grant, the use of which is controlled by law, is included 
in the State budget. Exclusive of the allotment to the 
University Research Institute (6.9 million krénur), the 
total State grant to the university and its institutions 
in the 1961 budget amounted to 12 million krónur. Of 
this total sum, the university grant proper, i.e., salaries 
of teachers and the librarian, the cost of instruction, and 
other eypenses, amounted to 8 million krónur. There are 
no tuition fees but students pay an initial small registration 
fee of 500 krónur. The degree examination fee is 200 krónur; 
this is also paid once by each student. Two-thirds of the 
registration fee is deposited in the Examination Fee Fund, 
and one-third goes to the Students’ Exchange Fund. The 
University Senate takes charge of the Students’ Exchange 
Fund, but the Student Council decides how it is to be 
spent. The fund may be used only for the purpose of 
promoting the exchange of students between Iceland and 
other countries. 

The proceeds of the nation-wide university lottery 
(for which the university was given a licence in 1933) 
is the source of revenue for financing new buildings and 
buying new equipment. 

The University of Iceland comprises six faculties: 
theology; medicine, including departments of dentistry and 
pharmacy; law; economics; philosophy; engineering. 


Admission of students. Educational requirements for the 
admission of students are a pass in thelcelandie stúdentspróf 
or matriculation examination, which is the final exami- 
nation of the menntaskélar or grammar schools. Admission 
to the Faculty of Engineering is restricted to students 
who have passed the matriculation examination from the 
mathematics stream of the school and have obtained 
specific minimum final marks. 


Range of studies. The following degrees are offered by the 
university: cand.theol. (five years’ study); cand.med.et chir. 
(seven years); cand.odont. (five years); exam.pharm. (three 
years); cand.jur. (six years); cand.oecon. (four and a half 
years); and a three-year programme of study covering the 
first part of the course leading to a degree in engineering. 
The Faculty of Philosophy has a six-year course in Icelandic 
studies leading to the degree of cand.mog. and a seven-year 
course leading to the degree of mag.art. It also offers a 
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three-year course leading to the B.A. in subjects ranging 
from modern languages to mathematics. A two-year course 
for foreign students leads to the bacc.philol.isl. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year runs from 15 Sep- 
tember to 15 June, and is divided into two semesters, 
Attendance at lectures is not compulsory. However, a 
record of students attendance is kept, and each faculty 
reserves the right to stipulate a minimum attendance 
requirement. Each student receives a personal record 
book at the beginning of his university career. The results 
of all examinations are entered in this book by the Registrar 
together with the student's record in the prescribed courses 
and, if so decided by the faculty, his attendance record and 
other pertinent information. Furthermore, this book must 
contain information on his medical examinations. 

Methods of instruction include both lectures and practical 
work (e.g.. laboratory courses and clinical courses in the 
Faculty of Medicine) and field work (« the making of 
geodetic surveys in the Faculty of Engineering). The 
language of instruction is Icelandic but along with Icelandic 
textbooks, all faculties make use of foreign-language 
textbooks to a considerable extent, mostly books in Danish, 
English and German, 

Examinations take place at the end of each semester; 
they may be either oral, written or practical. In most 
subjects there is both a written and an oral examination. 
The university professors are in charge of examinations, 
and normally each faculty decides on the organization 
of its own examinations. The rector appoints an examination 
supervisor who supervises the preparations for the exami- 
nations and conducts them. Students may compete in a 
given examination when they have already satisfactorily 
completed the required tests and training. If a student fails 
in an examination, he may sit it once again within a year. 


Research 


An extensive research programme is carried out in the 
University Research Institute for Industry, Fisheries and 
Agriculture. 


Staff 


University professors are appointed by the President of 
the Republic on the recommendation of the Ministry of 
Education. Candidates are first screened by a special 
committee consisting of one representative each from the 
faculty concerned, the university council and the Ministry 
of Education, and the faculty further considers the appli- 
cants shortlisted in this way. Docents, or assistant professors 
are appointed after a similar procedure. 


Student life and welfare 


No tuition fees are charged but students pay small registra- 
tion and examination fees. There are few important 
scholarships but a State Loan Fund for Students grants 
loans to students twice a year on very favourable terms. 
The amount the student is granted from the fund increases 
gradually as he advances in his studies. E 
Student affairs are conducted by the Student Council, 
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a body of nine students elected annually. Students from 
every faculty are represented. The Student Council 
appoints one representative to the University Senate. 

Each faculty has its own special students’ society. 
There are also a number of student-formed societies in 
various fields of interest, either self-governing or working 
under the Student Council. There is also a student choir 
and a sports club, 

Most of the students live outside the university, although 
about one hundred live in the two student hostels, which 
are self-governing institutions run by a special committee 
appointed by the University Senate and the Student 
Council, 

Each student is required to undergo a medical exami- 
nation during the first and fifth semester. The examination 
is conducted by the university medical officer and is free. 

Each year the Ministry of Education grants several 
scholarships to foreign students studying Icelandic. These 
students are accommodated in the student hostels. A special 
teacher has been appointed to conduct the course in Icelan- 
dic for foreign students and to assist them in every way. 
The university is also open to foreign students following 
other courses, provided that they meet the educational 
requirements for admission. 


Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Reykjavik. 
prep af ry. J 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Iceland. The Statistical Bureau of Iceland. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. International Bureau of Educa- 
tion. International Yearbook of Education, 1961. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 179,000. 

Area: 39,768 square miles; 103,000 square kilometres, 

Population density: 5 per square mile; 2 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 9,151 million 
krónur. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 krónur = 2.326 dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


m 


Number of students enrolled ME eret 
Academie - = Average Average students per 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total population 100,008 
beginning —— (000%) (00's) population 
"Total Per cent female 

1930 159 T 
1931 165 5 
1932 159 4 9.2 11 i 146 
1933 160 3 
1934 167 4 
1935 172 5 
1936 181 1 
1937 202 6 0.2 117 168 
1938 197 1 
1939 229 12 
ни it Н 
1941 ы 
1942 326 12 0.3 124 Д 266 
1943 339 12 
1944 395 13 
nd i T 
1946 
195 491 18 0.5 134 314 
1948 525 18 
1949 565 16 
1950 610 18 
1951 693 19 
1952 689 18 0.7 148 413 
1953 750 18 
1954 758 20 

55 739 23 
Ape 760 23 
1957 717 21 0.8 165 459 
1958 750 22 
1959 158 22 


_ — ——————-—-——-—-——-_——-—_-— 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Students enrolled 


type of Type of institution Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education - 
Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Primary Primary schools, public du eei" . 1961/62 219 1806 1289 22 460 7753 -- 
Primary schools; private ; Ж Й 1961/62 5 120 113 813 ame — 
Total 5 raie } 1961/62 224 1826 1302 ES 23273 «d z 
" ККМ #0 5 1960/61 224 1 023 1282 253 23281 11305 — 
wis Se Nec» s - 1959/60 234 1000 1270 229 22632 10971 B 
” MEOS x - сә ` 1958/59 234 915 1258 160 21865 10569 — 
sadi " ERES NC . . 1957/58 227 873 1234 143 21107 10147 — 
General Middle and secondary schools, peban ` 1961/62 16 1431 1102 Wi 10 324 +s 
Middle schools, private . . . + 1961/62 4 M — äs 146 
T AA a Ta s; 1961/62 80 3] 249 1102 2814 10 470 
„2 ; ME 1960/61 117 1309 1134 781 12 509 
» os 1959/60 116 1226 1125 131 11774 
» Wal sace eu DET 1958/59 116 1217 1124 745 11221 
ws + 1957/58 113 1324 1107 912 10434 
Vocational Vocational schools, public . . E 
"Dos TEE ААА eee 5 1961/62 43 1123 48 2 954 
» а Т > 1960/61 one T "Tm " aes 
BU Mee ca ohne ae ee om 1959/60 xs oe hos is . 
«i : "e : 1958/59 Bi nae Js . 
s$ Е д 1957/58 ase E wee ` is 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public , Е 
training Tet) uote er А 1961/62 3 49 19 27 195 - 
* = 4. % M ДА 1960/61 3 42 18 20 161 = 
" VU ga . 1959/60 3 44 16 25 156 ; 
ie tts +» 1958/59 3 37 16 19 142 -— 
” [UN CNN 1957/58 3 32 16 13 127 = 
Higher Universit tee us 
Total Y P5 Vals 1961/62 1 90 e 38 803 178 | 
307 ^s SED ү 1960/61 1 88 — 37 791 168 
" DOE 1959/60 1 B4 — 41 158 164 
„n кез 15 1958/59 1 80 — 41 150 163 
wu Vel oe v E 1957/58 1 86 — 54 717 165 $ 


1, Full-time teachers only. 


2. Including part-time teachers of the vocational schools. 


3. Including data for vocational schools, 
4. Included with general secondary schools, 


3. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 


(in krónur) 


EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Total expenditure . , о... 


Expenditure for administration or general control 


Expenditure for instruction . . . . 


rimary education . . . . 
уткен! (i sear "E 


Vocational . 
Teacher 


Higher ee Bo 
5 education 


State dotation publishing | department Н 


Amount Per cent 
200 387 681 100 
2 947 641 15 
189 195 040 94.4 
82 415 600 41.1 
87 289 462 43.6 
61 481 461 30.7 
21 768 779 10.9 
4 039 222 2.0 
15 587 167 7.8 
130 020 0.36 
3172 791 1.6 
8 245 000 41 
6 895 000 3.4 
1350 000 0.7 


1, Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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Prior to Independence the structure of education in India 
varied from State to State. It generally consisted of ten to 
eleven years of school education and four years of higher 
education, leading to a first degree. The pattern of school 
education also varied according to location, sometimes 
being 4 + 4 + 2, or 5 4- 3 + 2, or 5 + 3 + 3. University 
education had two stages: a two-year intermediate stage 
and a degree stage which also consisted of two years. 
English was the medium of instruction. The content of 
the secondary school curriculum was largely determined 
by the requirements of university education and therefore 
tended to be narrowly academic in character. Only a small 
proportion of high school pupils could proceed to higher 
studies and, for the majority, secondary education was 
the terminal stage. On the whole, the system of education 
was neither national in character nor fully adequate in 
terms of size and quality. 

In 1902, a Universities Commission was appointed to 
recommend measures to raise teaching standards and 
promote the advancement of learning. Two years later, 
the Indian Universities Act was passed. In 1904, the 
Government issued a comprehensive resolution on educa- 
tional policy. Another resolution on educational policy, 
published in 1913, further clarified the policy to be followed 
in regard to higher education, Four years later, the 
Government of India appointed the Calcutta Universit 
Commission and its report dealing with practically a 
problems of secondary and university education was 
presented in 1919. In 1944 another important document, 
the ‘Plan for Post-War Educational Development in India’ 
was prepared under the auspices of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education. It envisaged, for the first time, a 
comprehensive national pattern of education from the 
primary to the university level and recommended several 
far-reaching measures of reform in the educational system. 

The pattern of education in India today is based largely 
on the recommendations of the commissions and commit- 
tees appointed since independence by the Government 
of India to survey the various stages of education. The 
University Education Commission (1948-49), the Second- 
ary Education Commission (1952-53), the Rural Higher 
Education Committee (1954), the Assessment Committee 
on Basic Education (1955) and the National Committee 
on Women's Education (1958) are some of the more 
important bodies whose recommendations have led to 
the emergence and development of a national system of 
education in the country. г 

This system consists of three main stages: an elementary 
stage of eight years beginning at 6 years of age, a secondary 
stage of three years for the age group 14-17 years, and a 
collegiate stage of three years from 17 onwards; in other 
words, a uniform pattern of 8 +3 +3 years. It should 
be noted that the reorganization of the traditional decen- 
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tralized system involved more than a mechanical re- 
distribution of the number of years devoted to school and 
college education. It was an attempt to visualize each stage 
as an integral whole with its own objectives and purposes, 
and its own syllabuses, curricula and methods of approach. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 605. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The year 1857 marked the beginning of modern university 
education in India when the universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras were established, The modern univer- 
sities owe very little to ancient or mediaeval Indian centres 
of learning whose existence dates back to very early times 
when education was imparted by institutions known as 
gurukulas and parishads (conferences of teachers and 
schools). Later, there developed a numberof well-organized 
centres of learning of which the most famous were in 
Takshasila and Nalanda. The curriculum at Takshasila 
appears to have included the Vedas, the Vedangas and 
the eighteen arts which comprised medicine and surgery, 
astronomy and astrology, agriculture and accountancy, 
archery and snake charming. Students at Nalanda often 
spent as many as twelve years studying the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, the works of Mahayana Buddhism 
and Jainism, and the systems of philosophy and logic. 
Nalanda was a Buddhist centre but the atmosphere and 
work of the institution appear to have been very similar 
to those of the Hindu centres, where a close relationship 
between teacher and pupil existed and where individual 
instruction was diversified by public discussion. Takshasila 
probably flourished as an educational centre till the 
fifth century A.D. while Nalanda was destroyed towards 
the close of the twelfth century. Vallabhi in Kathiawad 
and Kanchi in the southern peninsula were also great 
centres of learning about the same time as Nalanda. The 
reputation of Nalanda spread to foreign countries and 
students from China, Tibet and Ceylon were on its rolls. 

While some of those Hindu centres of learning in the 
east and south continued their work throughout the middle 
ages, the Mohammedan rulers encouraged the establish- 
ment of colleges which were called madrasahs, The curri- 
culum of these colleges included grammar, rhetoric, logic 
and law, geometry and astronomy, natural philosophy, 
metaphysics, theology, and poetry. Most of the important 
institutions attempted to specialize in one or more branches 
of knowledge and the medium of instruction was mainly 
Arabic. 

When the Muslim rulers were replaced by the British, 
the pattern of education underwent a radical change. 
The East India Company established the Calcutta madra- 
sah ‘to qualify the sons of Mohammedan gentlemen for 
responsible and lucrative offices in the State’ and the 
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Banaras Sanskrit College ‘for the preservation and culti- 
vation of the laws, literature and religion of the nation, , 
to accomplish the same purpose for the Hindus as the 
madrasah for the Mohammedans and specially to supply 
qualified Hindu assistants to European judges’. A few 
years later Charles Grant, who was one of the directors 
of the East India Company submitted to the company 
a memorandum in which he lamented the low moral 
conditions of the people of India and exhorted the company 
to improve it by imparting to them a knowledge of the 
English language to serve as ‘a key which will open to 
them a world of new ideas’. Lord Minto's Minute of 1811 
also regretted the neglect of literature and science in 
India and suggested improvements in existing colleges 
in addition to the establishment of new ones. Thus, two 
years later when the Charter of the East India Company 
was being again renewed, a clause was inserted stipulating 
that ‘a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees in each 
year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and for the introduction and 
promotion of knowledge of the sciences among the inhabi- 
tants of the British territories in India’. A group of men, 
led by one of the greatest Indians of the century, Raja 
Rammohan Roy, formed an association for founding an 
institution where the Hindus would receive instruction 
in European languages and science. The Hindu college 
in Caleutta was thus established in 1817. 

The next important landmark in university education 
in India was the famous Macaulay’s Minute which was 
approved by the Governor General, Lord William Bentinck 
and his council. A resolution was passed on 7 March 1835 
in which they emphasized that all the funds at the disposal 
of the Government would henceforth be spent on impart- 
ing to the Indians only a knowledge of English literature 
and science. By 1840 the missionaries who had founded 
a number of institutions accepted the view that English 
education would lead to the spread of Christianity, and 
so institutions for the teaching of English and Western 
knowledge were started in all parts of the country. Thus 
Wilson College in Bombay, Madras Christian College at 
Madras, St. John’s College at Agra and one college each 
at Masulipatam and Nagpur were founded. 

In 1854 Sir Charles Wood in his famous dispatch which 
is called the ‘Magna Charta of English Education in 
India’ set forth a scheme of education far wider and more 
comprehensive than that anyone had suggested earlier. It 
emphasized the urgent need for establishing universities 
which might encourage a regular and liberal course of 
education by conferring academic degrees as evidence of 


attainment in the different branches of arts and sciences, 
The policy enumerated by Wood’s despatch was realized 
in the establishment of the universities at Bombay, 
Caleutta and Madras. The history of the first twenty-five 
years of university work is mainly one of growth in the 
number of colleges and students but no other new univer- 
sity was established till 1882. The universities remained 
purely affiliating bodies and no attempt was made to 
develop them into a ‘federal’ type with any provision 
for inter-collegiate instruction. As affiliating bodies the 
universities made it their sole function to conduct exami- 
nations and to regulate the admission of candidates to 
these examinations through the supervision of the place 
of instruction. Elaborate regulations were framed and 
the freedom of the teacher consequently curtailed. In 
1882 the Government of India appointed a commission 
‘to inquire into the manner in which effect had been 
given to the principles of the despatch of 1854 and to 
suggest such measures as it may think desirable’. The 
recommendations of the commission were accepted by 
the Government of India and there was a rapid expansion 
of higher education during the next two decades. This 
expansion of higher education and the rise of colleges 
which depended mainly or wholly on fees, led to problems 
which had to be tackled by the Government, and in 1902 
a commission was repe *to inquire into the condition 
and prospects of the universities established in British 
India; to consider and report upon any proposals which 
have been or may be made for improving their consti- 
tution and working, and to recommend such measures as 
may tend to elevate the standard of university teaching, 
and to promote the advancement of learning’. The univer- 
sities Act of 1904 embodied the main recommendations 
of this commission and reconstituted the governing bodies 
of the universities. 

Then came the Government of India Resolution on 
educational policy in 1913 which clarified matters in 
regard to higher education. It indicated that India 
would not be able to dispense altogether with the affiliat- 
ing universities for a long time, it was necessary to restrict 
the area over which such universities would have control 
as well as to create new teaching and residential universities 
within each of the Provinces. 

The Calcutta University Commission was then appointed 
by the Government of India in 1917 under the chairmanship 
of Sir Michael Sadler to hold an inquiry of a very compre- 
hensive and searching nature into the problems of Calcutta 
University. The terms of reference included all aspects 
of collegiate and university education as well as secondary 
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education. The report of this commission, though primarily 
intended for Calcutta University, did not produce the 
desired effect owing to the controversies between the 
university and the Government regarding financial support 
which was absolutely essential for implementing the 
recommendations of the University Commission. By 1924 
a number of new universities were established and the 
Government of India felt the necessity for some agency 
to co-ordinate their work. A conference of Indian univer- 
sities held in 1924 decided accordingly to establish an 
Inter-University Board. The board came into existence 
the same year. 

Of the educational inquiries that took place during the 
twenty years after the board came into existence, perhaps 
two deserve mention. The Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, known as the Simon 
Commission, emphasized that universities should regard 
the training of broadminded, tolerent and self-reliant 
citizens as one of their primary functions; the other 
important document is the Report of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education on post-war educational development 
in India (1944). One of the main recommendations of the 
report is the establishment of a University Grants 
Committee. 

Ever since the establishment of the first modern univer- 
sities in 1857, the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments have adopted the practice of giving grants- 
in-aid to institutions imparting higher education in the 
country. Though the universities were brought into being 
by Acts of Incorporation by the Legislature, and the 
powers and composition of the university bodies were 
regulated and controlled by the State, the spread and 
development of education was left in the main to private 
enterprise. The Government gave moral support to, and 
exercised general supervision over, the universities, 
assisting and stimulating their growth with funds to meet 
their deficits or to promote occasionally a particular line 
of development. Apart from a few colleges established and 
run by the Government, the institutions for higher educa- 
tion in India had to depend on private initiative and 
support, and were financed mainly by income derived 
from student fees and private donations and endowments. 

It has been the custom in India to treat education mainly 
as a provincial concern. The Constitution of India provides 
for the continuation of that situation although it has 
given to the Central Government the function of co- 
ordinating the activities of institutions of higher education 
or research including scientific and technical institutes. 
The University Grants Committee, appointed in 1945, 
was to advise the Government on grants to be paid to 
the central universities, but with its limited personnel 
and circumscribed powers the Committee was unable 
to make any effective contribution to the development of 
university education and it ceased to exist in 1949. Mean- 
while, after the attainment of independence, the Govern- 
ment of India appointed, in 1948, a University Education 
Commission under the chairmanship of Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan 'to report on Indian university education and 
suggest improvements and extensions that may be desirable 
to suit present and future requirements of the country’. 
The commission recommended inter alia the setting up 
of a committee or commission on the general model of 
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the University Grants Commission of the United Kingdom 
with a full-time chairman and other members who were 
to be appointed from among outstanding educationists 
known for their wisdom and integrity. Following the 
"publication of the report of the University Education 
Commission the Government of India proceeded to adopt 
more systematic measures concerning the activities and 
standards of the universities. By a resolution of 1953, 
the Government of India set up an interim University 
Grants Commission to advise the Government on the 
allocation of grants-in-aid from public funds to the central 
universities, and to the other universities and institutions 
of higher learning whose case for grants might be referred 
to the commission by the Government. Later, in 1956, the 
commission became a statutory body by the University 
Grants Commission Act 1956 which set forth its powers 
and functions. The commission consists of nine members, 
including the chairman whose office is a full-time salaried 
one. The chairman and the other members are appointed 
by the Government of India from amongst vice- 
chancellors, officers of the Government of India and 
distinguished educationists. The commission is assisted 
in its work by a secretary and other staff who are all 
full-time salaried personnel At present the University 
Grants Commission is one of the foremost advisory bodies 
in matters relating to higher education in India. 


Legislation 


Universities in India are autonomous bodies established 
and incorporated either by the Acts of the State Legisla- 
tures or by Parliament. Under the Constitution, all levels of. 
education including higher education are the responsibility 
of the States, and Central Government responsibility 
is limited to the following: (a) institutions known as the 
Central Universities—Banaras Hindu University, Aligarh 
Muslim University, Delhi University and Viswa Bharati— 
and any institutions declared by Parliament by law to 
be institutions of national importance (Section 63, Seventh 
Schedule, List I); (b) institutions for scientific or technical 
education financed by the Central Government (Section 64, 
Seventh Schedule, List I); (c) union agencies and insti- 
tutions for professional, vocational or technical training 
including the training of police officers; or the promotion 
of special studies or research; or scientific or technical 
assistance in the investigation or detection of crime 
(Section 65, Seventh Schedule, List I); (d) co-ordination 
and determination of standards in institutions for higher 
education or research and scientific and technical education 
(Section 66, Seventh Schedule, List I); (e) vocational and 
technical training (Section 25, Seventh Schedule, List III). 

This constitutional responsibility has been implemented 
by various legislative acts such as the University Grants 
Commission Act (1956), the Indian Medical Council Act 
(1956), and the Advocates Act (1961). 

The University Grants Commission under this legislation 
is concerned with the financial needs of the universities 
with the allocation, out of the Fund of the Commission, 
of grants to established universities, and with similar 
allocations to unestablished or projected universities, 

The Indian Medical Council set up by the Ministry of 
Health, Government of India, through the Indian Medical 
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Act, 1956, empowers the council to supervise the develop- 
ment of medical education in India. Some of its functions 
under the Act are to establish a schedule of recognized 
medical qualifications, to appoint medical inspectors, to 
observe examinations held by universities or medical 
institutions in India for the purpose of granting recognized 
medical qualifications, and to prescribe standards of post- 
graduate medical education for universities. This is done 
by the formation from among the members of the council 
of a postgraduate medical education committee, which has 
authority over all postgraduate medical education and 
research in India. 

Complementing the Medical Council is the All-India 
Institute of Medical Sciences, set up by the Ministry of 
Health to improve the quality of postgraduate А 
teaching. 

Similarly, under the 1961 Advocates Act the Bar Council 
of India sets up standards for legal education (in consul- 
tation with the universities imparting such education), 
and accords recognition to foreign law qualifications or 
degrees. 


Policy and administration 


Decisions regarding academic policy, appointments and 
administration of a university are its sole responsibility 
and State Governments act only in an advisory capacity. 
However, the Government of India has set up a number 
of bodies to advise the universities and to formulate 
national programmes for the development of technical, 
agricultural, rural and women’s education. The Inter- 
University Board, which is an association of the univer- 
sities in India, also makes policy decisions on higher 
education, These advisory bodies include the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, the All-India Council for 
Technical Education, the National Council for Rural 
Higher Education, and the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Education. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education was set up 
in 1920 and dissolved in 1923, but was later revived. 
Its duties are to advise on educational questions referred 
to it by the Government of India or by any local govern- 
ment, and to collect and circulate to the Government of 
India and to local governments information and advice 
regarding educational developments of special interest 
or value to India. The board is composed of education 
officials and administrators from all the States. 

The National Council for Rural Higher Education (1956) 
serves as an expert body to advise the State and Central 
governments about improvement of standards and 
expansion of rural education. 

'The Central Advisory Board of Education recommended 
that technical education at higher stages could not be 
effectively organized on a provincial basis. It also recom- 
mended the establishment of a National Council for 
Technical Education, which would effectively control 
policy regarding technical education. The Government of 
India in pursuance of the above recommendation esta- 
blished an All-India Council for Technical Education to 
supervise this area of education. Finally, the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Education was established in 1952 
to co-ordinate the agricultural education programmes and 


prepare model syllabuses in the fields of agriculture, animal 
husbandry and dairy farming. 

In most Indian States the Governor of the State is the 
ex officio chancellor or nominal head of the university, 
and the vice-chancellor is the chief academic and executive 
officer. He is usually a full-time paid officer appointed 
for a fixed term by the chancellor from a panel of names 
submitted to him by the Senate or court. (In some univer- 
sities, such as Bombay, Poona, Gujarat and Baroda, the 
post of vice-chancellor is an honorary one.) 

Most universities have three authorities, the senate 
or court, the syndicate or executive council, and the 
faculties, and there is sometimes also an academic council. 
The senate or court is the supreme governing body of the 
university; it controls the finances and decides on general 
policies. The syndicate or executive council is responsible 
for day-to-day administration, The faculties usually 
function through boards of studies in the several subjects 
included in them. They and the academic council, which 
consists mainly of teachers and heads of affiliated insti- 
tutions, deal with purely academic questions, such as the 
framing of courses, organization of teaching and regulation 
of examinations. In a few universities there are special 
boards of university teaching. Except in some new univer- 
sities, which are more or less single-faculty universities 
(Roorkee Engineering University, Uttar Pradesh Agri- 
cultural University), the number of faculties varies from 
eight to twelve. 


Finance 


The cost of education at all levels is borne by the State 
Governments (fifteen in all); the Central Government has 
direct responsibility for the finances of only a few univer- 
sities and institutions of national importance. (There are 
a few geographical areas not included in the territory of 
any State, where the Central Government bears the 
full cost of education at all levels; however, there are no 
centres of higher education in these areas.) Other than 
these, universities and institutions of higher education 
are financed by State Governments. The main sources of 
income for universities in addition to their State support, 
are Central Government grants, local community grants, 
examination fees and endowment income. 

During the last decade increases in the cost of living, 
enhanced costs on items of laboratory equipment, building 
material, library equipment and such other items, together 
with increases in administrative and ancillary staff, have 
increased the budgets of Indian universities to a very great 
extent. There has been a revision in the salary scales of 
teachers, a new introduction of the three-year degree 
course system, an improvement in the teacher-pupil ratio, 
the introduction of seminars and tutorial systems and some 
other items of reorganization, which have all contributed 
to increased expenditure. 

Grants are always made on a 1 :1 basis, except in the 
case of single non-recurring grants where the University 
Grants Commission and the university (or the States) 
share the cost on a 2 : 1 ratio. The University Grants 
Commission receives its funds from the Central Government; 
however State Governments may also participate in 
financing projects. 
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In the early days of university education in India a 
number of voluntary organizations established autonomous 
colleges to provide higher education to the students of 
their area. These colleges are affiliated to universities in 
their respective States. In order to raise their standards, 
improve their libraries, laboratories and other equipment, 
and encourage research, the University Grants Commission 
has made them eligible for financial assistance. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Universities in India are of four main types: (a) unitary; 
(b) federal; (c) teaching and affiliating, or (d) purely afli- 
liating. A unitary university has been defined as ‘one 
usually localized in a single centre in which the whole of 
the teaching is conducted by teachers appointed by or 
under the control of the university’; it is usually residential. 
Federal universities conduct all their undergraduate 
teaching in constituent colleges each enjoying a great 
measure of autonomy in its internal administration, but 
which can be required to pool their resources with others 
for postgraduate teaching. Teaching and afliliating univer- 
sities carry on their teaching activities in their own depart- 
ments or through constituent colleges; instruction is given 
either by their own teachers or by teachers of constituent 
colleges recognized by them. Affiliating universities 
are mainly concerned with laying down courses of study 
and examining students sent up by their affiliated colleges; 
they have no control over the teaching imparted in the 
affiliated colleges and are no more than external examining 
bodies. The majority of the universities fall into the 
teaching and affiliating category. 

Each university is divided into faculties. In arts and 
science there are faculties of botany, chemistry, economies, 
English, French, geography, biology, German, Hindi, 
history of India and Europe (ancient, mediaeval and 
modern), mathematics, modern Indian languages, Pali, 
Persian, philosophy, physics, political science, psychology, 
Sanskrit, sociology, statistics, and zoology. Other subjects 
available at other faculties may include: African studies, 
agriculture, architecture, commerce and business, den- 
tistry, education, engineering (in several branches), fine 
arts, forestry, home science, indigenous medicine, journa- 
lism, law, library science, medicine, metallurgy, music, 
nursing, pharmacy, physical education, public admi- 
nistration, technology, veterinary science, ete. 

Each faculty is headed by a dean, who remains in office 
for a specified period after which he is replaced by other 
members of the faculty staff in rotation according to 
seniority. "The faculties (sometimes called departments) 
are responsible for the organization of teaching, the 
preparation of curricula and syllabuses and the conduct 
of research. 


Admission of students. The minimum requirement for 
admission to a university faculty is a pass in the Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate examination, or the matri- 
culation or entrance examination of a university. (At the 
present time only a few universities in India hold entrance 
examinations.) Although holders of the secondary school 
leaving certificate or the matriculation examination have 
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already the basic qualification for entry, admission is not 
automatie since in many faculties the number of appli- 
cations frequently exceeds the number of places available, 
particularly in faculties of medicine and engineering. 
Selection procedures are more exacting in these faculties, 
and most institutions require candidates for admission 
to engineering faculties to have completed the intermediate 
science course with mathematics, and medical students 
to have completed intermediate science with physics, 
chemistry and biology. 


Range of studies. Provision for research and degree training 
exists in almost all universities. The range and length of 
studies at Andhra University can be taken as a typical 
example. The pre-university course (one year), which 
was started in 1958, is intended to help those students 
who have qualified in the matriculation examination, but 
whose high school has not been completely upgraded 
to give adequate secondary level preparation. 

The B.A., B.Sc., B.Com. courses cover three years 
beyond higher secondary or pre-university level, or two 
years beyond the intermediate examination, The B.A. 
(Hons.), B.Sc.(Hons.), B.Com.(Hons.), B.Se.Agric. and 
B.Pharm. require four years beyond pre-university (or 
higher secondary) training or five years after matri- 
culation. The M.A. (Arts), Master of Commerce, M.A. 
(Social Work), Master of Science, Master of Laws, and 
Master of Science in Agriculture require two years after 
the first degree or one year after an honours degree. The 
Master of Science in applied physics, geophysics, meteo- 
rology, oceanography and applied geology requires three 
years beyond the B.Sc. or two years beyond the B.Sc. 
(Hons). The Bachelor of Engineering, Bachelor of Techno- 
logy, and Bachelor of Chemical Engineering require five 
years beyond pre-university or higher secondary level. 

Studies leading to other degrees are as follows: Master 
of Pharmacy, one-and-a-half years beyond the B.(Pharm.); 
Bachelor of Laws, two years after the first degree; 
Bachelor of Education, one year after the first degree; 
and M.(Ed.), one year beyond the B.(Ed.). The Bachelor 
of Medicine and the Bachelor of Surgery (M.B. B.S.), 
the basic medical degree in India, requires six years beyond 
the pre-university course. A graduate holding this degree 
is permitted to practise medicine. The M.D. and Master 
of Surgery degrees are granted after five years of private 
(or three years of hospital) practice beyond the M.B. B.S., 
and one additional year of training. The Master of Science 
(Medicine) requires two years of post-M.B. B.S. research; 
the Ph.D. in Medicine three years beyond the M.B. B.S., 
the Ph.D. (Arts), two years of research beyond the M.A., 
and the Doctor of Science, three years beyond the Ph.D. 
in any of the sciences. 


Intra-mural teaching. Yn a vast country like India the 
geographical situation of universities influences the 
academic year. In most universities the academic year is 
divided into three terms, but some universities have only 
two semesters. The academic year usually begins in June or 
July and ends in March or April. In the Jammu and 
Kashmir University and in Roorkee University it begins 
in September and in the Punjab University it begins in 
October. The long summer vacation is usually between 
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March and July. Most universities have a short break in 
October and also another short break of ten days or so 
in December. 

Students are usually required to attend no less than 
two-thirds of the lectures delivered on every subject. 
In some universities the authorities insist on 80 per cent 
attendance, Attendance is compulsory almost everywhere 
and students not fulfilling this requirement are not permit- 
ted to appear for their examinations. No vacation courses 
are held in summer to enable students to earn credit for 
attendance. 

Lectures, tutorials and seminars are the three most 
common methods of instruction; while lectures predo- 
minate, tutorials and seminars are held once a week or 
once a fortnight depending on the subjects taken. At the 
undergraduate level tutorials are now becoming a more 
popular form of teaching, whereas at the postgraduate 
level seminars are more common. There is an increasing 
tendency in the universities towards a better teacher-pupil 
ratio which will enhance the value of tutorials and seminars. 

Laboratory work and field work are considered essential 
for all professional subjects. Laboratory periods are held 
twice a week and in clinical subjects there is generally a 
three-hour clinic per week. Certain universities have 
introduced the system of internship and in certain other 
universities medical students who graduate with a high 
final mark in both theoretical and practical work are 
appointed as housemen for a period of one year. 

The academic councils in the various faculties of a 
university establish the syllabuses for courses and prescribe 
appropriate textbooks. There is, however, no compulsion 
regarding the choice of books and a candidate is allowed 
to read from whatever books he chooses to prepare for 
his own subject. Use of audio-visual aids in Indian univer- 
sities is gaining popularity. There is a Central Film Library 
which maintains a good collection of films for use in the 
universities, and a new University Film Council advises 
the universities in the use of audio-visual aids. 

University examinations are held at the end of each 
session, at the end of one year in the case of preparatory 
or pre-professional classes, and at the end of three years 
for final first degree classes. Examinations are also held 
for M.A. and M.Sc. classes at the end of two years after 
graduation. All examinations are conducted through 
written papers, usually of three hours’ duration. In addition 
to the theoretical papers, candidates have to appear for 
practical examinations in scientific and technical courses. 
In some examinations, students are allowed to write a 
dissertation or thesis in lieu of one or two papers. The 
performance of students in tutorials, seminars and periodic 
tests may be added to the examination results but 
does not count for more than 20 per cent of the final 


grades. 


Requirements for certain awards. Às examples of course 
requirements the following from the University of Delhi 
are fairly typical. ; 

The honours course in English is open to those 
students who have passed the higher secondary or 
pre-university examination of Delhi University or any 
other examination recognized as equivalent to it, and 
have passed with at least 45 per cent of the total exami- 


nation marks or 50 per cent in the subject offered for 
the honours course. 

There is a final examination at the end of the third year 
of an honours course, besides the local house tests which 
are held annually and bi-annually. Every candidate for 
the degree of B.A.(Hons.) is required in addition to his 
honours subjects, to pass an examination in each of the 
subsidiary subjects. A student not qualifying in the house 
test, or one who does not attend 75 per cent of the classes 
even if otherwise qualified, will not be sent up for the 
university examination. 

The examination in English (and a modern Indian 
language, which forms part of the subsidiary subjects), 
may be taken by the candidate at the end of the first year. 
Examinations in the remaining subsidiary subjects are 
taken during the second year. Every candidate has to 
qualify in all subjects before he is declared to have passed 
in the examination. A 40 per cent over-all mark in the 
main subjects and 30 per cent in each of the subsidiary 
subjects constitute the minimum pass for the university 
examination. 

The main subjects are history of English literature from 
Chaucer to the end of the nineteenth century, Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries, English poetry from the Renais- 
sance to 1660, English literature from 1660 to the end of 
the eighteenth century, English poetry from Wordsworth 
to Arnold, a group of prose-writers, a group of novelists, 
and a general paper in English, including a précis, an essay, 
and literary appreciation. The subsidiary subjects include 
any three of the following: a classical language, history, 
philosophy, or political science. 

The physics course which lasts three years is open to 
candidates who have passed the higher secondary exami- 
nation or its equivalent in science and have secured at 
least 45 per cent of the total marks or 50 per cent in the 
subject in which the honours course is being offered. 

The main subjects for the honours course in physics 
are physical mathematics, general properties of matter 
and sound, heat and thermodynamics, optics, electricity 
and magnetism; and atomic structure. 

Subsidiary subjects include any two of the following 
(other than the ones offered as the main subjects): mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, anthropology, 
or mathematical statistics. The honours examination for 
the degree of bachelor of science in physics includes a 
qualifying test in English at the end of the first academic 
year, a qualifying test in the history of science and scientific 
method, an examination in two subsidiary subjects at 
the end of the second academic year, and an examination 
in the main subjects at the end of the third academic 
year. 

Each of the written papers are of three hours’ duration. 
Practical tests consist of two papers of five hours, each 
part of which is reserved for laboratory work. At least 75 
per cent attendance in the class and in the laboratory is 
essential for a student to qualify to take the examination. 
A minimum 40 per cent aggregate in the main subjects 
and laboratory work, and 37 per cent in the subsidiary 
subjects are required for a pass mark for qualifying in 
the university examination. 

Every candidate for admission to the examination 
for the degree of bachelor of laws must be in possession 
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of a first degree in arts, science, commerce or agriculture 
from a recognized university. The law course covers two 
years, with examinations at the end of each academic 
year. Both must be passed. 

The first year examinations include Roman law (or 
outlines of Indian legal history), law of torts, constitu- 
tional law in England and India, law of contracts, Hindu 
law, Muslim law, and equity, with special reference to 
the law of trusts and special relief. 

The final examinations cover mercantile law, criminal 
law of procedure, jurisprudence (analytical), civil pro- 
cedure, law of evidence, transfer of property and easement, 
and public international law. р 

Only students who have attended the prescribed number 
of lectures, tutorials, and the sittings of moots courts are 
permitted to take the examination. A 40 per cent mark in 
each paper and 50 per cent aggregate are the minimum 
pass marks, 

The course in medicine is open to candidates who have 
passed the pre-medical examination or intermediate exami- 
nation with physics, chemistry and biology or its equi- 
valent. The course covers five academic years; the last three 
at least being devoted to clinical work. Graduates undergo 
twelve months of certified practical training in recognized 
medical institutions as interns under a qualified medical 
officer and are not recognized for admission to the degree 
of M.B. B.S. until they have completed this. 

Courses in pre-clinical subjects extend over the first 
two academic years and include human anatomy and 
physiology, histology, human embryology, genetics and 
clinical examinations and the use of instruments. 

Subjects such as elements of psychology and psychiatry, 
pharmacology and therapeutics, pathology, bacteriology, 
surgery, social medicine, and medical statistics, are given 
to integrate pre-clinical and clinical subjects. Students 
also treat patients during their pre-clinical years. 

Clinical courses extend over three academic years and 
include pathology and bacteriology (including special 
pathology and morbid anatomy, clinical and chemical 
pathology, general and clinical bacteriology and para- 
sitology and immunology), pharmacology, preventive 
medicine, social medicine, medicine (including paedia- 
tries), surgery (including physiotherapy, anaesthetics, etc., 
and otorhinolaryngology, use of the otoscope, laryngoscope, 
and rhinoscope, radiology, venereal diseases, dental 
diseases, еїс.). 

The first M.B. B.S, examination is held annually after 
the completion of a course of study of not less than two 
academic years. The second M.B. B.S. examination is 
also held annually for those who have successfully com- 
pleted the two academic years of study after passing the 
first M.B. B.S. examination. The final examination is 
held at the end of the fifth academic year. 

Laboratory and theoretical work carry equal weight 
and there are practical and oral examinations in addition 
to the written papers in the final examinations. 


Extra-mural courses. Certain universities in India permit 
students under certain conditions to appear privately 
for examinations without having attended all courses. 
Women candidates residing within the territorial juris- 
diction of a university are generally permitted by almost 
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all the universities to appear privately in all branches 
of learning except in technical and professional subjects, 
or in those involving practical work. Candidates are 
generally permitted to take their final examinations about 
three years after having taken the preceeding examination. 
Facilities for this exist in at least thirty-one of the fifty 
universities in India, while external students are accepted 
in certain fields, notably arts. 

Universities also offer opportunities to students in 
employment to take collegiate courses in the morning 
or evening. During 1957/58 there were forty colleges 
offering morning and evening courses affiliated to various 
universities, with a total enrolment of 19,095 (242 of 
whom were women). 

Over and above this, the Government of India in its 
third five-year plan (1961-66) intends to institute corres- 
pondence courses in some universities. Delhi University 
opened a department of correspondence studies during 
1962/63 for students who could not go on with their 
higher studies. Enrolment from all over India was 1,100 
students in the first year, and courses are limited to under- 
graduate studies for the present. 


Research 


The major portion of research carried out by universities 
in India is financed through grants given by the University 
Grants Commission. For the development of specialized 
subjects, such as geophysics, astronomy, astrophysics, 
oceanography, applied geology, archaeology, museology, 
etc., the University Grants Commission has established 
departments in various universities based on local available 
facilities, regional advantages, climatic conditions and the 
availability of research personnel. 

The Government of India has also established regional 
technological institutes in the four geographical regions 
of India. These institutions not only train technical 
personnel, but also serve as sources of science and technical 
knowledge, contributing through their research and train- 
ing facilities to the industrial development of the country. 
Provision for training 6,000 students exists in these 
institutions which are located in Kharagpur, Bombay, 
Madras and Kanpur. 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, established 
in India in 1911, is another important centre of research 
in engineering. During the last ten years this institution 
has developed into an advanced centre of research in 
power engineering, aeronautical engineering and electrical 
power generation, 

To encourage students to undertake research, the 
University Grants Commission offers seventy junior fellow- 
ships valued at Rs.300 per month and forty senior research 
fellowships valued at Rs.500 per month for scientific, 
engineering and technological studies. Similar research 
fellowships are available in the humanities and the social 
sciences, although their number is smaller. In addition, 
there are eighty National Research Fellowships valued 
а рег month for post-doctorate research in various 

elds. 
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Staff 


The academic staff in university departments and affiliated 
colleges, in order of rank, usually consists of professors, 
readers, lecturers and demonstrators. There is no unifor- 
mity in the scales of pay in the universities, and in affiliated 
colleges pay scales vary to a certain extent; the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission subsidizes these institutions in 
order to bring uniformity in this respect. The salary scales 
in the universities at present are Rs.1,000 to 1,500 per 
month for professors; Rs.700 to 1,100 for readers, Rs.400 
to 800 for lecturers. Annual increments vary from Rs.30 
to 50 per month. 

The University Grants Commission pays 80 per cent 
of the increased expenditure due to the revision of salary 
scales, while the balance is borne by the State Government 
or the university concerned. 

The usual method of recruiting teachers for all categories 
is by advertisement in the Indian press, and sometimes 
also in the foreign press. Appointments are ordinarily 
made by the executive council on the recommendation 
of statutory selection committees, which include experts 
unconnected with the university. 

In almost all universities, conditions of service for all 
categories of teachers are satisfactory. Their salary scales 
are good, and adequate residential accommodation in 
staff quarters exists in a number of universities; in- 
service training is arranged for all teachers and particu- 
larly for teachers of science. Travel grants are given to 
teachers to enable them to visit specialized institutions 
in their selected field, and are also accorded to senior 
science teachers for attending international academic 
conferences abroad. Many university teachers are selected 
under various foreign aid programmes for foreign studies, 
and teachers are encouraged to do their own research 
and publish their work for which grants are given. Though 
normally a university teacher retires at the age of 60, 
a scheme exists for assistance to outstanding teachers 
after their superannuation to enable them to continue 
their teaching and research activities. Such teachers are 
paid an honorarium of Rs.5,000 per year. There is no 
national association of university teachers in India, al- 
though there are local associations in some universities. 


Student life and welfare 


The maintenance cost of students varies from one university 
to another and from course to course. Tuition fees range 
from Rs.120 to Rs.250 per annum for arts and science 
courses and from Rs.250 to Rs.400 for professional and 
technological courses and, on an average, students pay 
about Rs.100 per month for board and lodging. Students 
may receive financial assistance in various forms, e.g. 
scholarships, free tuition, fellowships, etc. from the Central 
or State Governments, the University Grants Commission, 
the university itself or private organizations. In general 
awards are made on the basis of merit, although the student's 
financial resources may also be taken into consideration. 

Most universities and colleges have their own students* 
unions or representative councils. Every college has its 
own athletic club and various literary, dramatic, debating, 
historical and philosophical societies or clubs. On the 


all-India level there are a number of student bodies 
representing political opinions existing in the country. 
Non-political organizations like the National Council of 
Students Union in India, which represents the university 
unions, also enjoy official recognition. 

Students in all universities have their own sports 
associations, Inter-university tournaments are held every 
year and the Government of India organizes an annual 
inter-university youth festival. The students take part 
in training camps, village apprenticeship and development 
Schemes, etc. 

Universities and colleges have their own medical officers 
to look after the health of their resident students. In most 
universities there are arrangements for the medical exami- 
nation of all new entrants. In some universities physical 
training is now compulsory in the first two years of the 
degree course. 

Student hostels form an important part of the building 
programme of universities and colleges. The problem, 
however, of providing residential accommodation for all 
students who desire it seems to be difficult as the rate of 
increase of student population is much higher than the 
rate of building hostels. It is estimated that at present 
hostel facilities exist for about 20 per cent of all students. 

The University Grants Commission gives financial 
assistance for the establishment of university hostels and 
non-resident students’ centres. The centres are constructed 
on the premises of the universities and provide such facilities 
as common rooms, indoor-games rooms, reading rooms, 
libraries, and cafeteria, for the benefit of non-resident 
students. There are non-resident students' centres in 19 
universities and 288 colleges. 

The Indian Council of Cultural Relations is an organi- 
zation which looks after all foreign and overseas students 
and makes suitable arrangements for their accommodation. 
'The Indian Council has its representatives in four big 
university towns of India—Bombay, Madras, Caleutta 
and Delhi. Foreign students are received at these centres 
and given an orientation course before they join their 
universities. Residential accommodation is reserved for 
them in hostels in the universities which they attend. 
The council runs international students’ houses in Delhi 
and Caleutta and, in addition, a society called the Inter- 
national Students? House Society has been set up to build 
an international students' house in Delhi. At present there 
are about 4,000 foreign students in Indian universities. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


After independence, the universities in India achieved a 
new status but their problems increased since it became 
a national duty for the universities to meet the manpower 
requirements of the country. At the same time there is a 
large demand for university education, and one of the 
major problems is the question of admissions. While this 
is being solved to some extent by increasing the number 
of universities, colleges and technical institutions, the 
shortage of adequate staff and equipment remains a 
barrier which the Central Government, the State Govern- 
ments, the University Grants Commission and the 
universities are doing their best to overcome. 
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Another problem which has to be faced is that of the 
medium of instruction at universities and colleges; with 
the advent of independence and the consequent re-orga- 
nization of States on the basis of languages, the State- 
languages began to oceupy a major place. The replacement 
of English by regional languages has to be undertaken 
with very great care in order to ensure that the existing 
link between the various universities in India is not broken. 
While it is contemplated that this will be ultimately 
achieved through the medium of Hindi, English will 
continue to hold a high place in university education. 
Other problems also exist and include matters such as 
examination reforms, the review of syllabuses, etc., which 
are now under study by expert committees appointed 
by the University Grants Commission. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, New Delhi.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. India. Ministry of Education, Statistical Section. 
Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 441,631,000. 

Area: 1,259,988 square miles; 3,263,373 square kilometres. 

Population density: 351 per square mile; 135 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1960 estimate): 142.0 thousand million 
rupees. 


Official exchange rate (1960): 1 rupee — 0.210 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: June/July or September/October. 


1. Including Kashmir Jammu, the final status of which has not yet 
been determined, and Sikkim. Excluding North-East Frontier Agency. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-59 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academio | Number х 
type of ‘Type of institution of insti. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education TS tutions — - 
"Total Female "Total "Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Pre-primary schools, public . 1959/60 209 AS = — 
Pre-primary schools, private . 1959/60 1140 cee ST — job AN — 
Total аи 2. T 1959/60 1349 3486 3096 — 155199 74619 — 
"S 1958/59 1190 2998 2594 — 137 698 62 605 — 
in 1957/58 928 2 452 2078 — 111 391 49 493 pe 
Primary Junior basic primary schools, public 1959/60 54 894 | 167011 11575 = E xs — 
Single teacher and other primary schools, 
public ep TA DNE 1959/60 | 193 493 | 515 436 75 344 — — 
Junior basic primary schools, private . 1959/60 6 863 SECO AD = — 
Single teacher and other primary schools, 
зр TAA FE TAAT R S 1959/60 63 820 | 149327 38265 m Fan 254 == 
Total 1959/60 | 319070 | 731 774 125 184 — | 32019594 10289 841 — 
" 1958/59 | 301564 | 694 784 117126 — | 30041251 9560763 — 
Ww 1957/58 | 298247 | 729239 127169 — | 27370211 8557421 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public 1959/60 4672 | 89954 18060 — — 
Senior basic schools, publie. 1959/60 11266 | 173 267 116300 = — 
Middle schools, public 1959/60 18797 | 145718 30847 — — 
Secondary schools, private 1959/60 11 031 | 177686 37253 — — 
Senior basic schools, private . 1959/60 2288 AU 22) — ps — 
Middle schools, private . 1959/60 9570 | 74887 22985 — $e Жл -- 
ЖЫ Site ire crate: 1959/60 57 624 | 561 512 125 445 = 8989343 1995307 — 
» 1958/59 53 923 | 511 236 109 684 = 8515499 1846369 — 
" 1957/58 39 654 | 406 768 80222 = 7911402 1691366 — 
Vocational? "Technical, industrial and arts and crafts 
schools 5 о cme 1959/60 1261 8277 1520 =. 83 797 27 426 — 
Commercial schools 1959/60 1095 3 042 134 — 115 057 17177 — 
Agricultural schools . 1959/60 100 548 4 — 7639 T5 — 
Medical schools 1959/60 150 1043 346 — 10 471 6 058 — 
Engineering schools . . . 1959/60 124 2 820 9 = 57 838 334 — 
Physical education schools . 1959/60 38 199 18 — 3364 . 512 — 
Other vocational schools . 1959/60 35 212 — — 4 489 25 — 
Totum с; 1959/60 42803 | 16141 2031 — 282 655 51607 — 
» 1958/59 2598 14211 1839 — 252 934 45311 — 
a 1957/58 2331 12 666 1703 — 222 537 39555 — 
1. Including private schools, 4. Including 1,894 private schools consisting of 636 technical and 


2. Included in public schools. 
3. Public and private education. 
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industrial schools, 1,086 commercial, 14 agricultural, 56 medical, 
55 engineering, 35 physical education, and 12 other vocational. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and 
fee Type дий a Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Second. [cont.] 
Teacher Teacher training schools 
training? Total em 1959/60 51 034 7 456 1561 — 99 968 26 490 == 
5 1958/59 974 | 7123 1646 EX 89514 24806 = 
м Ф 1957/58 901 | 6520 1456 ES 84192 23770 = 
Higher 
University Universites Ж 1959/60 40 5 275 299 == D orate == 
and. Research iinstitutions — . 1959/60 42 630 28 — 3618 657 == 
puer Colleges (general education) > 1959/60 866 | 32554 4687 — 289 130 60118 — 
degree- Colleges (СЕРЕ НӘН education) 1959/60 323 | 714505 71496 — 198 721 9079 == 
granting ) Teacher training colleges . 1959/60 133 ri VAR — 11375 3618 — 
Other colleges? ў 1959/60 180 2 303 302 = 21505 6570 = 
Tota? . . 1959/60 1584 | 55267 6812 — 9524409 — "80042 — 
» 1958/59 1 452 | 51273 5 899 — 463 425 68 897 — 
» 1957/58 1307 | 45 239 5127 -— 417 528 59 466 ==: 
Non- "Teacher training colleges, public . 1959/60 127 ri aR — aoe = 
university Teacher training colleges, private 1959/60 141 f su — Ab ase == 
Teacher Totg o Ык, Жом 1959/60 268 Lis Lee — 21160 9549 — 
training CECI. 1958/59 109 s 798 — 7360 2536 — 
^ 1957/58 85 LS > = 5773 2221 — 
Other Arts and sciences colleges (intermediate 
colleges) 
Total . 1959/60 946 | 32576 — 492 679 16 643 — 
DET 1958/59 878 | 1030 484 — 486 966 15 166 E 
» 1957/58 817 | 2028 087 — 438 114 63 432 — 
Special School for the mentally handicapped, 
OHO MTA ces re Уел. 1959/60 1 142 — 20 — — 
Schools for the blind, public . 1959/60. 22 1104 — 1341 163 — 
Schools for deaf-mute,? public . 1959/60 12 1126 ЕЗ 108 173 — 
Schools for the crippled, publie . 1959/60 2 112 — 213 26 — 
Reformatory schools, public. . . . 1959/60 37 1112 — 18 515 11531 — 
Schools for the mentally handicapped, 
Mate) QUI а S. 1959/60 4 аз) — 360 126 — 
Schools for the blind, private . 1959/60 49 — 2263 560 — 
Schools for deaf-mutes, private . 1959/60 32 — 2318 168 E 
Schools for the crippled, private . 1959/60. 9 — 409 15 — 
Reformatory schools, private 1959/60. T S — Pia Aor — 
мү ааа 1959/60 115 396 — 16 207 3422 — 
ks Y 1958/59 172 362 — 15953 3283 = 
à 1951/58 159 321 = 13 818 2 099 = 
Adult Schools for adults 
Total 1959/60 51737 | 46597 5832 | 29562 | 1369926 208489 | 1369926 
A 1958/59 47585 | 44039 5144 | 32688 1257760 177690 | 1257 760 
ONUS es ys 1957/58 45 961 44 542 4688 | 32319 1206630 147718 | 1206630 
LL ————É——————————— 
. Including 346 private schools. 9. Including colleges of music, dancing, fine arts, oriental studies, 
| Enrolment in the University faculties is included with that of the sociology, domestic science and similar other subjects. 
10. Including research institutions already shown under Universities 


. Including higher teacher training. р 
‚ Included under colleges for professional education. 


5. 
6. 
affiliated and constituent colleges. 
T. 
8. 


and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION,! 1950-59 
зл ошо E ————+—-с—сшсЕфЄ-е-Ҥ_-_-_—_———Е 


Number of students enrolled 


Number of 
i Universities and equivalent. Teacher education at Average Average | duced 
Academie degree-granting institutions non-university institutions total enrolment total population 100,000 
year. (000°s) (0007) АЯ 
EM ES om 
1950/51 e 2 1) В ee 555 
1951/52 MWe on 
EAE 247 154 11 1018 50 251 367 609 68 
1953/54 273 668 1l 949 42 
1954/55 302 902 12 1464 3l 
1955/56 338 518 12 1158 42 
1956/57 312 236 13 2 593 45 
1957/58 417 528 14 5 113 38 432 392 494 110 
1958/59 463 425 15 1360 34 
1959/60. 524 409 15 27 760 34 


1, Not including intermediate colleges. 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1959! 


2. Included with universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


Field of study 
MA Academic - 
Type of institution Sex Total 5 " 
en x Ter Humanities? Education Fine arts Law Social Natural Кошшееспщ Medical Agricutture — Not у 
ciences specifies 
Universities, ete.® 1959/60 МЕ 524 409 297944 12113 5914 25925 77315 40165 36545 19325 9043 
Е 80 042 60 997 3 761 3429 648 2493 176 7113 161 1264 
Non-university 1959/60 MF 27 760 — 27760 — = — — — — — 
institutions? F 9 549 — 9 549 — — — — — — — 
All institutions! 1959/60 MF 552 169 297944 39933 5974 25925 77315 40165 36545 19325 9043 
F 89 591 60997 13310 3429 648 2493 176 7113 161 1264 
All institutions! 1957/58 MF 423 301 228968 22 702 3772 22 598 64 823 28 391 30 317 14648 7082 
F 61 687 43 707 7523 2100 481 1647 62 5 245 91 831 
Percentage 
All institutions! 1959/60 МЕ 100 54 7 1 5 14 1 1 Э! 2 
Е 100 68 15 4 1 3 0 8 0 1 
All institutions* 1957/58 MF 100 54 5 1 5 167 vie. 1 7 3 2 
F 100 "1 12 3 1 E dee 0 9 0 1 
ае а м SE Se ee Ee ИШЛЕ КЕННЕ Eo Preces БАНИ 


1. Not including intermediate colleges. 
2. Natural sciences are included in humanities. 
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3. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
4. Teacher training institutions only. 
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4. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1959/60" 


——————— M———————————————————————————————————/ 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total i i 
Humanities? Education Fine arts Law 5900 Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture mood 3 
Less than 2 years MF — — = e 
F 
2 years МЕ 
Е T = = = 
3 years МЕ see = te 
F ES — — — — — = == == = 
4 years MF 1018 — — 52 966 — 
F 6 E = 1 5 det 
5 years MF 96 783 380 130 — — — 14273 — — 2380 — 
F 18 453 318 291 — — — 137 2s — — 25 — 
6 years MF 18 124 — 411604 — 6520 
F 3 836 — *3666 — 170 
7 years or more MF 30 259 520 276 — — = — 55 151 4 832 — — 
Е 5 068 54 168 — = — -— E 894 — = 
Not specified MF 69 = = = 69 = 
ees O 


1. Not including intermediate colleges. 


2. Natural sciences are included in humanities. 


3. Entailing four to five years’ study. 


4, Entailing five to six years’ study. 
5. Entailing six to seven years’ study. 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-59! 


Field of study 


Academic Sex Total = д 
"PIN Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Soda Natural, Engineering Momoni Agriculture nd 
1959/60 МЕ 3146 253 100 406 11604 52 6520 14213 5151 4832 3415 — 
Е 327 363 22 459 3 666 1 170 137 rine 6 894 30 — 
1958/59 МЕ 1142 917 93 296 15 690 6498 14527 5 259 4 083 3 090 474 
F 425 691 20 126 4443 187 168 3 702 10 52 
1957/58 МЕ 4132 077 87 663 14 784 5856 11878 4854 4014 2525 503 
F 123 816 18519 4301 145 95 3 106 8 39 
Percentage 
1959/60 MF 3100 69 8 0 4 10 4 3 2 — 
F 3100 82 13 0 1 1 0 3 0 — 
1957/58 MF 4100 67 п 4 9 4 3 2 — 
F 1100 18 18 us 1 0 "m 0 3 0 0 
шаи OA E 


1. Not including intermediate colleges. 


2. Natural sciences are included in humanities. 


3. Not including physical education, data for which are not available. 
4, Not including fine arts, data for which are not available. 
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A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


6. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 


(in thousand rupees) 
eee eee — CON 
B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total , 3 416 230 Total expenditure . 3 416 230 
Central Government 300 890 ‘Total recurring expenditure 2 954 000 
State Governments . 2 022 600 For шыша or pene 
Local authorities 222 290 ral control . 69 700 
Tuition fees н 586 630 For instruction . 2562 770 
Gifts, endowments, ete. 2 96 910 Salaries to teachers 'and 
Other sources 186 910 supporting кча 
staff . 1804 840 
Other instructional expen- 
diture 757 930 
Other recurring `ехреп- 
diture . . 321 530 
Total capital expenditure (not 
including debt service) . 462 230 
Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms and 
laboratory equipment, etc.) 419 120 
Auxiliary facilities (residence 
halls, cafeterias, book- 
stores, etc.) 43 110 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure! , 2 954 000 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 69 700 2.4 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed i» level and. type of 
education) fic, АЁ, ЗУ Sect é 2 538 690 85.9 
Pre-primary education 5 870 0.2 
Primary education 730 990 24.7 
Secondary education 1 228 290 41.6 
General . , 1115 760 31.8 
Vocational . 78 060 2.6 
"Teacher training 34 410 1.2 
Higher education . Е 533 140 18.0 
University and non-university 512 200 17.3 i 
Teacher training 20 940 0.7 
Special education 4 090 0.14 
Adult education . . 10 380 0.35 
Other types of education 25 930 0.9 
Other recurring expenditae 345 610 i 11.7 
Scholarships : T 191 650 6S Е 
Boards of Education ; 24 080 0.8 
Miscellaneous . 129 880 44 


1. Figures аге based оп closed accounts. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The 1945 Constitution which the Government reinstated 
in 1959 states in Article 31 that every citizen has the 
right to education, and that the Government shall establish 
and conduct a national education system which shall 
be regulated by statute. Schools are non-discriminatory, 
open to both sexes and to all ethnic groups, and primary 
education is free and compulsory. Co-education is the 
general rule except in certain vocational and some religious 
schools. 

The law guarantees the right to establish private schools 
(sekolah partikulir) and, so long as these schools conform 
to the standards established for the Government schools, 
they may receive subsidies from the State. Government 
schools may be either district schools (sekolah daerah) 
or central schools (sekolah negeri). 

The Ministry of Education (Kementerian Pendidikan 
Pengadjaran dan Kebudajaan) was recently reorganized 
in Ministries of Basic Education and Culture (Pendidikan 
Dasar dan Kebudajaan), Higher Education and Science 
(Perguruan Tinggi dan Ilmu Pengetahuan), and National 
Research (Kementerian Research Nasional). Both the 
Ministry of Basic Education and the Ministry of Higher 
Education have bureaux concerned with private education 
at those levels. 

The national language, Bahasa Indonesia, is the medium 
of instruction at all levels of education, although the local 
dialects may be used up to the third year in primary 
schools. Religious instruction must be provided, but 
students are not required to attend such classes if they take 
a course in morals and ethics. The curriculum is the same 
for all recognized (Government and subsidized) schools 
at both primary and secondary levels. 

The Indonesian school system comprises a six-year 
primary school, a three-year lower secondary cycle, and 
a three-year upper secondary cycle. There are also kinder- 
gartens and nursery schools (particularly in the urban 
areas), mostly provided by private organizations. Although 
primary education is free, fees are charged in the secondary 
schools, but the sums involved are so small that they do 
not affect enrolment. Only about 20 per cent of those 
completing primary school have gone on to secondary 
schools during the past decade. Entrance into the upper 
secondary cycle is limited by the number of places available. 
In theory, graduates of any upper secondary school may 
go on to higher studies in the appropriate field (i.e., from 
technical schools to technological institutes or engineering 
faculties; from agricultural schools to agricultural faculties, 
etc.). In practice, however, the overwhelming majority 
of university students come from the academic secondary 
schools. 3 

Secondary education of a level equivalent to that given 
in the academic secondary schools is also provided by a 
number of ministries other than the Ministry of Basic 
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Education and Culture, but is directed to the more 
specialized training needs of their own staffs. 

The academic upper secondary school is organized in 
three streams, ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’, emphasizing respectively 
languages and literature, mathematics and science, and 
economics and social studies. Students who graduate 
from the ‘B’ or mathematics stream have the widest 
access to the institutions of higher education, as they may 
enter almost any faculty, whereas graduates from the 
languages and literature stream are restricted to arts 
and related faculties. Graduates from the ‘C’ stream 
have even more limited access to higher education, and 
may enrol only in the faculties of economics, law and 
social sciences. 

Teacher training is now provided at two levels, upper 
secondary and higher. A three-year training course for 
primary school teachers is provided in the upper secondary 
sekolah gun, and similar courses of study are available in 
the girls’ vocational schools, and in the ordinary vocational 
schools. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The 1961 Law on Higher Education recognizes four types 
of institution of higher education. They are: (a) the 
universities, which are based on the unity of knowledge 
and must have at least three faculties (of which one must 
teach physics and mathematics and another biology); 
(b) the institutes, which give instruction in several branches 
within the same field of knowledge; (c) the higher schools 
which provide studies in one branch only of a particular 
field of knowledge; (d) the academies which are restricted 
to specialized technological fields. The post-secondary 
teacher training colleges have now been incorporated 
into the universities, and all teacher training at higher 
levelis now provided in the university faculties of education. 

In 1963 the following State universities were either 
functioning or in process of establishment: the Universitas 
Gadjah. Mada in Jogjakarta; the Universitas Indonesia, 
Jakarta; the Universitas Padjadjaran, Bandung; the 
Universitas Airlangga, Surabaja; the Universitas Hasa- 
nuddin, Makassar; the Universitas Andalas, Padang; 
the Universitas Sumatera Utara, Medan; the Universitas 
Sriwidjaja, Palembang; the Universitas Diponegoro, 
Semarang; the Universitas Lambung Mangkurat, Band- 
jarmasin; the Universitas Sjah Kuala, Kotaradja; the 
Universitas Maluku, Ambon; the Universitas Udayana, 
Denpasar; the Universitas Brawidjaja, Malang; the 
Universitas Nusa Tenggara Barat, Mataram; the Univer- 
sitas Nusa Tenggara Timur, Kupang; the Universitas 
Tjenderawasih, Kota Baru; the Universitas Sulawesi 
Utara Tengah, Menado; the Universitas Mulawarman, 
Samarinda, and the Universitas Riau, in Pekan Baru. 

On 1 April 1963 the fourteen largest and oldest of these 
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State universities had 65,640 students enrolled in a total 
of 101 faculties. All these institutions have been set up 
since 1949, although the individual faculties from which 
they grew existed in some cases before the Second World 
War. 

In addition to the State universities a number of private 
universities have been established. No details are yet 
available on the implementation of the 1961 law regarding 
private institutions of higher education, but a circular 
issued by the Ministry of Higher Education in 1962 lists 
the private institutions as follows (this listing includes 
both universities with several faculties—although often 
not the recently required exact science faculties—and 
institutions consisting of a single faculty). In the province 
of Jakarta there are twenty-five private institutions of 
higher education with sixty-six faculties, in West Java 
there are twenty institutions with thirty-six faculties, 
in Central Java twenty-two with forty-two faculties, 
in East Java fifteen with thirty-four faculties, and outside 
Java thirty-two with sixty-two faculties. In 1961, an 
estimated 19,000 students were enrolled in private insti- 
tutions, as compared with just over 2,000 in 1956 and 
about 6,000 in 1959, Estimates based on a recent question- 
naire indicate that the 1962 enrolment in private insti- 
tutions may be about 30,000. (These figures must be 
accepted as estimates only, and are possibly incomplete.) 
The great bulk of private students were studying arts 
subjects, with less than 12 per cent of the total private 
enrolment being in scientific-technological fields. 

In addition to the State universities, there are two 
State technological institutes—one at Bandung (originally 
established as a private faculty in 1924), and one at Sura- 
baya. In 1961 they had enrolments of 4,643 and 477 
respectively. Some of the most important sources of 
technological training are the academies run by ministries 
other than the Ministry of Higher Education and Science 
to provide training for their own personnel. The eight- 
year National Economic Development Plan for 1961 to 
1969 lists forty-six such specialized academies. Courses 
ranged over a broad field including communications, 
health, agriculture, statistics, finance, prison administration, 
ctc., and most lead to the Sardjana Muda degree after 
a three-year full-time course. There was an estimated 
enrolment of 6,300 in such academies in 1962. Most teacher 
training faculties offer three-year courses with emphasis 
on academic subjects but include some professional edu- 
cation courses and practice teaching. The two-year post- 
graduate courses leading to the master’s or Sardjana 
degree lay more emphasis on the theory and philosophy 
of education, and train for educational administrative 
work, supervising, etc., rather than for active teaching. 

Before the Second World War the only institutions 
offering higher studies in Indonesia were two medical 
colleges (established in 1927), a civil engineering college 
(1924), a faculty of law (1925), a dental college, and a 
college of agricultural and veterinary science. All were 
located in Java, and all were set up by the State except 
for the engineering college which was a private institution. 
The teaching staff were all Dutch with the exception of 
two Indonesian professors. 

Immediately after the war, a great expansion of all 
levels of education, including higher education, began. 
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The Universitas Gadjah Mada (first established in 1946) 
and the Universitas Indonesia were reorganized in 1949 
and 1950 as the first State universities with six and eight 
faculties respectively. The general pattern of development 
in the post-war period has been as follows. First individual 
faculties have been set up on private initiative, generally 
supported by a foundation established for that purpose. 
When the faculty has shown its capacity and has attained 
some standing it has applied for Government support, 
often combining with other faculties in the area to form 
a university. Most of the newer State universities were 
created in this way. Independent faculties thus merged 
to form a university have tended to maintain a large 
degree of autonomy in matters concerning standards, 
admissions and administration. 

In the immediate post-war period when many univer- 
sities were being set up, the Dutch system of free academic 
study was generally accepted as the basis of higher 
education since most of the staff were Dutch trained. 
Once enrolled in a faculty, students were allowed to sit 
examinations when they felt themselves to be ready; 
and, since all secondary school graduates had the right 
to be admitted to a university, the enrolments in first-year 
courses far exceeded the capacity of the universities, 
and the number of repeaters was very high. 

In 1955 the Medical Faculty of the Universitas Indo- 
nesia pioneered a new programme in guided study. A 
maximum intake of students was fixed for each year, 
selection examinations were instituted for new students, 
the policy of free study was abandoned and that of guided 
study adopted. Compulsory attendance and regular 
examinations at set times in the year were introduced. 
The Medical Faculty also pioneered the system of contract 
affiliations, whereby a university in a more advanced 
country (usually the United States of America, and in 
this instance the University of California), provides staff, 
equipment and other assistance for a period of years to 
the developing university and also undertakes the further 
training of members of its staff. There have been over a 
шеп such major contract affiliations in Indonesia since 
1955. 

Before the war, access to higher education was limited 
in practice to members of the aristocracy. Some higher 
technical studies were available in Java itself, but in 
general, higher education meant study in the Netherlands, 
and only a very few families from outside Java could 
send their sons to Java or abroad for further schooling. 
After the war, there was a great change in the social 
composition of the student body owing to the setting up 
of more institutions in the provinces and to the great 
expansion of primary and secondary education. It may be 
mentioned here that a number of ‘community universities’ 
were set up under private auspices to cater to the great 
demand for further education for non-academically 
qualified persons. Not only these universities but many 
of the large and relatively important private universities 
scheduled their courses for evening hours, since a 
substantial percentage of their students were full-time 
employees. 

One of the most striking features of the development 
of higher education has been the tremendous increase 
in enrolments in the post-war years. It has been estimated 
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that the 1940 total enrolment in post-secondary institutions 
in Indonesia was about 1,600. By 1949 this figure had 
doubled, in spite of the intervening period of war and 
occupation when almost all formal education was suspended 
for a period of several years. From 1950 to 1951 there 
was another leap in enrolments from 3,300 to 6,000; 
by 1956, total enrolments in institutions of higher education 
had reached 32,000 and by 1961 were nearly 100,000. 


Legislation 


The Law concerning Higher Education of 1961 states 
that the aim of higher education is to form a virtuous 
society based on the spirit of Pantja-Sila, the five prin- 
ciples governing Indonesian society: belief in God, in 
nationalism, in humanity or internationalism, in demo- 
cracy, and in social justice. Freedom of knowledge and 
of teaching is recognized and guaranteed so long as it 
does not conflict with the foundations and general aims 
of the State. Private institutions may be ‘equalized’, 
recognized or registered. ‘Equalized’ institutions may set 
their own examinations, and their results are accepted 
on the same basis as those of State institutions. Recognized 
institutions may set their own examinations under the 
direction and supervision of the Minister, and their diplo- 
mas have the same value as those awarded in State 
institutions. Registered institutions may prepare students 
to sit for the examinations of State institutions. The 
Minister has authority to promote or demote institutions 
from one category to another. 

The law also provides for the provision of a council 
in each institution of higher education to assist in maintain- 
ing good relations between the university, the Government 
and society. An internal committee may be created within 
each institution consisting of representatives of the students, 
teachers and other employees to assist the institution in 
administration and social welfare activities. Learned socie- 
ties may be established within a university. 

The Political Manifesto and the five principles of Indo- 
nesian society must be taught at both public and private 
institutions of higher education. Religious instruction 
must be offered in public institutions, but is not 
compulsory. 


Policy and administration 


The Ministry of Higher Education and Science has full 
authority over the institutions of higher education in 
Indonesia, both public and private. Some institutions 
come under ministries other than Higher Education and 
Science where questions of specialist or technical instruction 
are concerned, but remain under the Ministry of Higher 
Education and Science for other purposes. 

Each State institution is headed by a president, and 
regular conferences are held for the presidents of the 
State universities. A special body in the Ministry of 
Higher Education and Science has been set up to co- 
ordinate private higher education. A number of academic 
and professional bodies have been created, and all have 
the opportunity to present their views to the policy- 
making organs. 3 ^ 

Each faculty within a university has a considerable 


degree of autonomy, setting its own admission require- 
ments, drawing up its own curricula, and administering 
its own finances and personnel Each is headed by a 
dean, who is assisted by the faculty secretary. The secretary 
is responsible for the day-by-day administrative, teaching 
and research activities within the faculty. 

The Presidium of the University, composed of the 
president and a number of administrative officers (most 
of whom are deans of faculties), is the chief executive 
body. The senate, composed of the president, deans and 
secretaries of faculties, is the chief academic policy-making 
and administrative body. The Dewan-Kurator (council) 
is composed of academic and professional representatives 
drawn from the community, and makes general policy 
recommendations. 

Private universities are often administered through a 
foundation (Jajasan) which performs approximately the 
same functions as the administrative organs of the State 
institutions. 


Finance 


The Government is responsible for financing the State 
universities, although in some cases special foundations 
may be set up to assist in the provision of equipment or 
amenities, and local or provincial governments may 
further assist by grants of land. Private universities may 
be subsidized from Government funds when they meet 
certain conditions. As a general rule, however, they rely 
on their fees, and on the support given by the organization 
which sponsors them (i.e., a religious body). 

The State institutions also charge fees, but they are 
nominal charges only. All fees at State institutions must 
be turned over to the Ministry of Finance, but the Minister 
may, at his discretion, allow institutions to keep their 
fee revenue. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


All universities and university-type institutions are orga- 
nized on the basis of faculties. These may be classified 
into four main groups: theology and psychology; human 
sciences (including arts, history, education, and philo- 
sophy); social sciences (including law, economics and 
political science); and natural sciences and technology 
(including exact and natural sciences, medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, agriculture, forestry, physiology, 
engineering, etc.). The faculties are further subdivided into 
djurusan or departments. 


Admission of students. Up to 1955, all students successfully 
completing the course in the academic upper secondary 
school had the right to be admitted to universities without 
further examination. As this policy resulted in serious 
overerowding of first-year classes (a condition further 
aggravated by the fact that under the free study system 
students could postpone their examinations or repeat 
them indefinitely), an effort was made to select students 
by means of entrance examinations. Most faculties in 
the State universities now require some further entrance 
qualifications beyond graduation from a secondary school, 
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and limit the number of places available to first-year 
students. 


Range of studies. The general pattern of higher education 
in Indonesia is a three-year course leading to the Sardjana 
Muda degree (equivalent to the bachelor’s degree), followed 
by an additional two years of study leading to the Sardjana 
degree (equivalent to the master’s degree). The latter 
title has been the principal degree until very recently, 
the Sardjana Muda merely indicating a stage reached 
rather than a terminal award. The content of the course 
generally determines the length of study although some 
experiments have been made in varying the traditional 
pattern. In the Universitas Indonesia, for example, the 
former seven-year course leading to the degree of doctor 
of medicine has been reduced to six years as the result 
of the introduction of guided study, regular examinations 
and strict entrance requirements. Engineering courses last 
four to four-and-a-half years and lead to the professional 
qualification of engineer. 

After the Sardjana degree, most of the State universities 
provide studies leading to the doctoral degree which 
requires an indefinite period of study and the preparation 
of a thesis which must usually be defended in public. 

One of the principal functions of postgraduate study at 
present is the preparation of teaching staff for the expand- 
ing universities. The older, larger universities such as 
the Universitas Indonesia and the Universitas Gadjah 
Mada, offer programmes of postgraduate study (open to 
graduates of their own or of other institutions) designed 
to train advanced students for university teaching posts. 
The Bandung Institute of Technology has a similar 
programme. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in Septem- 
ber and ends in June. Theoretically, students are required 
to attend classes, but only in those faculties which have 
effectively adopted the ‘guided study’ programme is there 
an attempt to make attendance at lectures compulsory. 

The teaching method in most general use is that of 
the lecture, particularly in arts subjects. In science 
subjects laboratory work is required but lack of equipment 
and space limit the number of hours devoted to it. One 
of the principal difficulties concerns textbooks and library 
materials. Bahasa Indonesia, the national language, is 
the principal language of instruction, but English is 
widely used as a supplementary language. All students 
entering the university have had at least six years of 
instruction in English but this still leaves the majority 
of them inadequately prepared to use English-language 
university-level textbooks, journals, etc., efficiently, or 
to follow lectures in that language. While great efforts 
have been made to increase the rate of translations of 
texts and to publish original works in Bahasa Indonesia, 
there is still a need for foreign language texts as 
supplements. 

The system of examinations formerly in use was that 
of the ‘free study’ system whereby students approached 
the instructor when they felt prepared to take the exami- 
nation; promotion from one stage to another was not a 
matter of calendar months but one of the individual 
student's progress. The new system of guided study 
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provides for a system of regular examinations which a 
student may fail only a limited number of times. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 

subject requirements for the Sardjana degree in Indonesian 

languages with specialization in linguistics at the Univer- 

sitas Indonesia. eee 

First year. Introductory general and Indonesian linguistics, 
Indonesian literature I, history of modern Indonesia, 
Old Javanese I, cultural history of India, literary (or 
regional languages). 

Second year. Descriptive linguistics I (phonetics and pho- 
nemes), philology, modern Indonesian literature IT, Old 
Javanese II, regional language, cultural history of Indo- 
nesia, Islamic studies. 

Third year. Descriptive linguistics (morphology and syntax), 
philology, Indonesian literature П, regional language Il, 
Arabic. 

Fourth year. Seminar on linguistics, comparative study 
of regional languages, Arabic II or Sanskrit, regional 
language I (optional), another optional subject. 

Fifth year. Seminar on linguistics, comparative study of 
regional languages, regional language II (optional), 
another optional subject II. 

The Bandung Institute of Technology offers a four-and- 

a-half year course in physics as follows (the figure in roman 

refers to the number of lectures and the figure in italics 
to the number of practical classes per week). 

First semester. Mathematics I, 6; fundamental physics A, 
3 + 6; fundamental chemistry, 3 + 3; English, 2. 

Second semester. Mathematics II, 6; fundamental physics 
A, 3 + 6; fundamental chemistry, 4 + 3; English, 2; 
mechanical drawing, 2. 

Third semester. Mathematics III, 6; fundamental physics 
A, 3 + 6; workshop, 3; electives, 4. 

Fourth semester. Mathematics IV, 6; fundamental physics A, 
3 + 6; glassblowing, 3; thermodynamics, 2; electives, 3. 

Fifth semester. Analytical mechanics, 3; thermodynamics, 
2; electricity and magnetism, 2; atomic physics, 3; 
electrical measurements, 6; differential physics, 2; 
electives, 2. 

Sixth semester. Analytical mechanics, 2; optical physics, 
2 + 6; electricity and magnetism, 2; physics, 2; diffe- 
rential physics, 2; electives, 2. 

Seventh semester. Quantum mechanics, 3; electro-magnetic 
theory, 2; mechanics, 2; electronics, 2 +12; nuclear 
physics, 6; applied mathematics, 2 + 1; electives, 3. 

Eighth semester. Quantum mechanics, 3; electro-magnetic 
theory, 3; electronics, 2 + 12; physics, 2; seminar, 1; 
applied mathematics, 2 + 1; electives, 3. 

Ninth semester. Physics, 2; physics laboratory II, 9; · 
seminar, 1; electives, 6. 

The Faculty of Law of the Universitas Indonesia offers 

the following four-year programme with various speciali- 

zations. 

First year. Political science, introduction to law, intro- 
ductory economics, introductory sociology, Islamic insti- 
tutions, cultural anthropology. 

Second year. Constitutional law, administrative law, civil 
law I, criminal law I, economics (co-operatives), custom- 
mary law. 

Third year. Civil law IL, criminal law IL, customary law, 
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commercial law, law of civil procedure, law of criminal 
procedure, international law (law of nations), law of 
conflicts, criminology. 

Fourth year. Islamic law, legal philosophy, with speciali- 
zation in: (a) constitutional law, (b) international law, 
(c) criminal law, (d) civil law, (e) economics, (f) sociology, 
or (g) notarial studies. 

The programme of study leading to a degree in medicine 

is organized in four stages as follows: 

Pre-medical (first year), Chemistry, physics, botany, and 
zoology. 

Pre-clinical (second and third years), Anatomy, histology, 
physiology, biochemistry, pharmacology, pathology, 
bacteriology, and parasitology. 

Theoretical clinical (fourth and fifth years). Clinical de- 
monstrations in medicine, surgery, paediatrics, neuro- 
logy, psychiatry, ophthalmology, otorhinolaryngology, 
dermatology and radiology; lectures in pathology, bacte- 
riology, hygiene, pharmacology, paediatrics; practical 
instruction in clinical laboratory procedures and in 
obstetrics. 

Practical clinical (sixth year). Part of this period is given 
over to practical work in the hospital wards. A student 
attends ward rounds, takes patients’ histories, keeps 
their сазе notes, and carries out simple clinical patho- 
logical work, routine dressings and minor operations. 
At the same he continues his work in medicine, paedia- 
trics, neurology and psychiatry, pharmacology, surgery, 
obstetrics and gynaecology, ophthalmology, otorhino- 
laryngology, dermatology and syphilology, forensic 
medicine, radiology, and stomatology. 


Extra-mural courses. Extension courses in law and social 
studies and in economics are available at the Universitas 
Indonesia. 


Research 


While the ideal that research is a basic function of univer- 
sities is generally accepted, the progress of research has 
suffered from the diversion of funds and staff to meet 
more urgent needs, such as training teaching staff for 
the new universities. Economic conditions as well as the 
shortage of teachers require almost all staff to hold two 
or more positions simultaneously; for example, many of 
the more highly qualified staff from the older State 
universities give some parallel courses in the provincial 
universities. In spite of the shortages of qualified staff 
and funds, there are active research organizations in 
several of the State universities, particularly in the social 
sciences and in education. 

The principal research body, Madjelis Ilmu Pengetahuan 
Indonesia (MIP) is not attached to any university, but 
its direction is in the hands of deans and professors of 
the State universities. 


Staff 


The law distinguishes between the full-time established 
staff (biasa) and the extraordinary or non-established 
staff (luar biasa). The established staff are classified as 
professors, chief lecturers, lecturers, and assistant lecturers. 


Non-established staff are classified as professors or teachers. 
The non-established group includes particularly visiting 
teachers or specialists who give some part-time courses 
in addition to their principal work. There are also some 
non-teaching research posts at professorial level in the 
large universities. 

The law states that teaching staff must be specialists 
and that they must maintain and uphold the Pantja-Sila 
and the Political Manifesto, and be of good character. 

Staff who have completed their studies with the help 
of State bursaries are required to serve the Government 
for a period of three years, and any faculty member who 
accepts a study tour abroad must contract to serve the 
Government for a period of four years for each tour. 

According to the salary scales established in 1961, basic 
salaries of academic staff were as follows: assistant lecturer, 
1,304-2,960 rupiahs; lecturer, 1,856-3,172; head lecturer, 
2,232-3,384; professor, 2,616-3,808. These are supple- 
mented by cost of living allowances and dependants’ 
allowances and housing is provided when possible. 


Student life and welfare 


Ninety-nine per cent of the students training for the 
teaching profession in 1961 were on Government scholar- 
ships which bind them to serve with the Government 
(ikatan dinas) for a period of three years. According to 
the eight-year National Economic Development Plan, 
there were in 1959 some 6,250 students on state scholar- 
ships, about equally divided between the arts and 
sciences. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Technical education at higher level is provided in a number 

of technological institutes, including the Bandung Tech- 

nical Institute, the Institute of Technology 10 November 
in Surabaya, and the academies run by various ministries. 

In addition, there are technical (engineering) faculties 

in most of the State universities and in some of the private 

universities. Below is the course of study leading to the 

Sardjana degree in electrical engineering with specialization 

in electric power at the Bandung Institute of Technology 

(the figure in roman refers to the number of hours devoted 

to lectures and the figure in italics to the number of hours 

of practical classes per week). 

First semester. English, 2; mathematics І, 6 + 3; mecha- 
nical physics, 3 + 6; sociology, 2; general chemistry 
4; mechanical drawing, 1 + 3. 

Second semester. English, 2; mathematics II, 6 + 3; 
physics (electricity), 3 + 6; mechanics, 2 -+ 1; mechanics 
(workshop), 6; metallurgy, 2; motors and generators, 
2; machine tools, 2. 

Third semester. Mathematics III, 6 + 3; alternating cur- 
rent, 2 4- 2; introduction to electric power, 2 + 4; 
fundamental physics A, 3 + 6; Government adminis- 
tration, }; mechanics, 3. 

Fourth semester. Mathematics IV, 6 + 3; alternating cur- 
rent, 2 + 2; introductory telecommunications, 2 + 6; 
fundamental physics, 3 + 6; thermodynamics, 2; law, 4. 
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'ifth semester. Alternating current, 2 +- 6; electrical mea- 
surements, 2 + б; electronics, 2 -+ 6; electrical trans- 
missions, 2; electricity and magnetism, 2; nuclear 
physics, 3; direct current, 3 -+ 6; fluid mechanisms, 2. 

Sixth semester. Electrical measurements, 2 + 6; trans- 
formers, 2 + 4; electricity and magnetism, 2; industrial 
law, 4; plans for electrical machines, 1; mutators, 
2 -+ 4; electrical power, 2 + 4; mechanics, 2 ++ 4; steam 
and turbine engines, 2. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teacher training is provided in the faculties of education 
which have recently been incorporated into the universities. 
Below is a sample curriculum as offered in the Universitas 
Padjadjaran (formerly Bumi Siliwangi Teachers College). 
Students may choose a specialization from among four 
modern languages in the literature and language depart- 
ment, or may specialize in chemistry, biology, physics, 
mathematics, history and culture, economics, law, physical 
education, community education or pedagogy. The pro- 
gramme of study outlined in the table below leads in 
three years to the Sardjana Muda degree and in five 
years to the Sardjana degree. 

During his fifth year the student must present two 
theses on the teaching of a basic subject, each thesis 
taking about four months to prepare. In addition, two- 
week courses are held once a year in specialized biological 
subjects. 

Students who whish to take the postgraduate course 
leading to the Sardjana degree must have reached an 
aeceptable level in Énglish. Those who do not meet the 
linguistic requirements may leave at the end of the third 
year with the Sardjana Muda degree and teach in the 
secondary schools. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


In spite of the considerable obstacles met during the last 
fifteen years, Indonesia has made remarkable progress 
in providing educational facilities. The expansion in the 
field of higher education has been particularly noteworthy 
considering the shortage of university-trained Indonesians 
when independence was achieved, and the transition from 
Dutch to the national language as a medium of instruction 
at higher level was made in a relatively short period 
of time. 

Factors affecting the provision of higher education have 
been a shortage of teachers, lack of space and facilities, 
and an inadequacy of texts and library materials and 
of laboratory equipment, but these have been offset to 
a nee extent by the enthusiasm and determination shown 
in all quarters. Great efforts have been made by private 
organizations such as religious and cultural associations to 
assist in establishing universities and faculties throughout 
the country, and the Government has always considered 
education as one of its main priorities. 


[Text prepared by the Secretariat of the Joint Unesco/IAU 
Research Programme in Higher Education.] 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 
WITH SPECIALIZATION IN BIOLOGY 


Year of study 


Subjects Sardjana Muda Sardjana 


Pedagogy 
Psychology . 
Sociology . . . . + 
Culture and anthropology 
Philosophy . ВЕ 
Didactics х, 
Indonesian language 
Practice teaching 
General biology 
Anatomy . . 
Systematics . 
Genetics . 
Physiology . . . + - 
Plant geography and zoo- 
geography deer 
tes 
ysiology . . 
Laboratory work 
Zoology . . 
Embryology 
Histology 
Biochemistry 
Etholo, 
Parasitolo; кж 
Biology, didactics . 
Anatomy, practicals 
Physiology, practicals . 
Biochemistry, practicals 
Heat, УХ 
Physic О 00v 
а laboratory 
emistry (organic) . 
Chemistry ры x 
Physical chemistry 
Physical chemistry, 
laboratory 
Geology. . . . 
Indonesian geology 
Palaeontology 
German . 


English . 
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STATISTICS 


Source. Indonesia. Ministry of Education and Culture. 
Statistical Division. Brief Report on Education for 1960/61. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 95,655,000. 
Area: 575,894 square miles; 1,491,562 square kilometres. 
Population density: 166 per square mile; 64 per square 
kilometre. 
National income (1959 estimate): 203,000 million rupiahs. 
Gee echange rate (1960): 100 rupiahs = 2.222 U.S. 
ollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academie year begins: September. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
_— = юж жо —_—_—: .—._—-——-+————— 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ж\е zal p 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | Gf insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions е 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public 1961/62 30 18 — 2 099 = 
Kindergartens, private . 1961/62 2 000 4120 — 116 907 == 
Total jt 49 02 274. 1961/62 2030 4192 — 119 006 — 
т, 1960/61 1 826 3 424 = 106 801 т 
mies 1959/60 1594 3224 — 100 092 — 
a nd ses 1958/59 1293 2 695 — 87 586 — 
» 1957/58 1 098 2237 = 11175 = 
Primary Elementary schools, public . . . 1961/62 | 34748 | 219 466 = 8618 139 3822 323 — 
Elementary schools, private. . . 1961/62 3 234 22 108 — 1024747 459 190 — 
"Totals de Tor 1961/62 | 39982 | 241574 — | 9642886 4282113 — 
POSEE 8 1960/61 31673 | 230838 sex — 8955098 3882581 — 
» 1959/60 | 35 540 | 205 860 әз — 8220465 3520240 — 
” 1958/59 | 34124 | 180996 95 — 7 380 734 xiu — 
эк! ah, е bens 1957/58 | 33845 | 176 969 — 7 317 307 = 
Secondary 
General Junior high schools, public . . . . 1961/62 198 412 431 Vas sss 242 181 81 294 = 
Senior high schools, public . . . . 1961/62 205 12 775 1488 PRA 58 204 14413 — 
Junior high schools, private . 1961/62 3 901 16 374 S yin 392563 112 419 — 
Senior high schools, private . 1961/62 548 11658 1229 sack 61 486 16 098 — 
Totals d hohe рш, 1961/62 5452 35 156 ... | 11918 154434 — 224204 — 
ET Аз 1960/61 5 359 35 209 тек 13 237 2553 001 181 537 — 
ev Vb (e 1L UR 1959/60 4 495 30439 5449 7 965 821 069 э — 
As 1958/59 | ?2621 27 407 TRE Ew 2434 049 — 
Y 1957/58 22 471 25 722 ES siis 2423 402 — 
Vocational Domestic science schools, public. . . 1961/62 167 11723 1634 x 11 524 17 524 $ 
Junior commercial high schools, public . 1961/62 246 1] 922 A Д 33 932 6 872 $ 
Senior commercial high schools, public . 1961/62 48 1533 3a ks 11587 d^ d 
Domestic science schools, private . 1961/62 85 1569 vs 8 867 8 867 2 
Junior commercial high schools, private 1961/62 144 1253 sae 11 220 2 436 : 
Senior commercial high schools, private 1961/62 18 1132 es 1692 1452 n 
ТОР ат рае 1961/62 768 15132 TA 90 822 37151 2 
Rr и, a 1960/61 3987 12 370 4 390 145 653 vee . 
^ 1959/60 1260 14 166 3 816 121 578 EE Я 
E 1958/59 1018 11 228 s.. 121 676 Bish, . 
B 1957/58 980 10 843 She 129 716 ven L 
Teacher Teacher training schools, type A, public* 1961/62 191 11 308 б 22 247 8 204 
training Teacher training schools for domestic 
science schools, public. . . . - 1961/62 п 1144 1 238 2 381 
Teacher training schools for pre-primary 
education, public. om SEO 1961/62 1 187 ees 1016 941 
Teacher training school for the teachers 
of the handicapped, public. . . . 1961/62 1 4 39 4 55 
‘Teacher training schools, type A, private* 1961/62 273 1465 9 589 4153 2 
Teacher training schools for domestic 
science schools, private АНЫЎ, 1961/62 5 178 622 622 
Teacher training schools for pre-primary 
education, private. . . + + + 1961/62 45 1159 2 699 2 699 
Totab . . . s 1961/62 537 12 245 T 38 593 19 004 
AU ue б 1960/61 547 5 801 3 636 48 619 19 599 
EHE д 1959/60 1273 611 510 209 6129 249 11 433 
aw Я 1958/59 1 044 112 952 ү 131 795 crs 
ET Ў 1957/58 876 112 804 172 706 
1. Full-time only. 4, The teacher training schools type B were integrated into the junior 
2. Government and subsidized private schools only. general high schools as from 1959/60. — 1 4 
3. Not including public and private handicraft schools, public and 5. Not including teacher training for physical education and technical 


private junior technical 


schools. 


] schools, public and private senior technical 


teacher training school: 


6. Excluding data for private teacher training courses, type A. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled. 

е " umber " = 
pv Type of institution. Academic | Mimi | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education у. tutions |— 

Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher Ei n 
ей Faculties, public 
i Total 5 y 1961/62 101 *3 940 1642 65 635 
equivalent = 1960/61 Fes not Ta 44 802 Il 
degree- ^ 1959/60. 85 4 665 38 456 7272 
granting ) ^ 1958/59 86 2 891 31152 6 550 
^ 1957/58 89 3 034 33 103 5 559 
Non- Teacher training colleges 
university Total БУ, 1959/60 139 1476 = 5998 

Teacher » 1958/59 143 1687 = 1169 

training » 1957/58 138 1415 — 5221 

Other Colleges and institutes, public and 

private 
Total 1959/60 36 836 — 3 750 
” 1958/59 26 665 -— 3 596 
» 1957/58 19 343 = 2 480 
Special Schools for special education, private 
To Е 1961/62 22 15 1774 
1960/61 22 114 1754 
E 1959/60 22 91 1466 
^ 1958/59 22 103 1486 
» 1957/58 22 103 1 486 
Adult Courses for administration officials . 1961/62 64 1163 д» 4 630 208 4620 
Courses for legal officers . B 1961/62 4 118 n 593 159 593 
School of applied arts. . 1961/62 1 18 219 105 40. 105 
Senior high schools for social work | 1961/62 3 123 ted 156 40 156 
School for hotel management 1961/62 1 12 ЗНА 110 19 10 
Total 1961/62 73 636 423 5594 466 5594 
m 1960/61 59 566 377 6 417 484 6417 
E 1959/60 65 549 368 5735 536 5735 


_—_—_————————————————-——— 


1. Full-time only. 


2, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 


a aaaaaaaaaIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIMMIIIIIIMIMlMlMlMlMlMlÃi 


Total expenditure 


Expenditure distributed by level and LOype o of education . 


Pre-primary education , 
Primary education 
Secondary education 
General . AE 
Vocational . 
"Teacher training 
Higher education . 
Other expenditure . 


(in rupiahs) 
Amount Per cent. 
12 604 000 000 100 
1758 786 600 67.5 
2 616 000 0.1 
118 463 300 0.7 
706 888 900 21.1 
251 754 200 9.6 
211883 100 10.7 
177 251 000 6.8 
1 030 818 400 39.6 
845 213 400 32.5 


— —————— 


1. Expenditure by Ministry of Education, only. Does not include expenditure for approximately 30,000 elementary schools financed through the 


budget of the Ministry of Home Affairs. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Article 19 of the annexe to the Iranian Constitution 
declares that the State shall be responsible for the organi- 
zation, administration and financing of institutions of 
education, and that the Ministry of Education shall have 
responsibility for their proper functioning. In accordance 
with Article 3 of the Organic Education Act (1911), as 
amended by the 1944 Act, primary education is both 
free and compulsory. But, in spite of determined efforts 
to reach this end (the setting up of ‘Army of Learning’ 
in 1962 being a major step forward), not all children in 
the appropriate age group are in fact attending a primary 
school. 

Access to secondary, vocational and higher education 
is open to all Iranian nationals of both sexes within the 
limits of available places and according to the candidates’ 
aptitudes. All costs of education (e.g., salaries of teachers 
and administrative staff, teaching materials) are met by 
the State. The pupils’ families are, however, asked to 
make a contribution to expenses but this never exceeds 
10 per cent of the average cost of schooling. Pupils belong- 
ing to poor families and those who excel in their studies 
are exempted from this contribution. 

Private individuals and organizations may open primary 
and secondary schools (and even universities) provided 
they obtain prior authorization from the Ministry of 
Education, and their programmes of study are approved 
by the Higher Council of Education. Recognized private 
schools may receive assistance from the State in the 
form of direct grants or the supply of teachers. The proper 
running of these establishments is ensured by regular 
inspections by the Ministry. 

The primary schools provide a six-year course leading 
to the primary school certificate which gives access to 
the secondary schools. Secondary education is organized 
in two cycles. The first three-year cycle is common to 
all children and, on obtaining the first cycle certificate, 
the pupil may enter one of several types of schools. 
These include: (a) the three-year upper general secondary 
school with mathematics, literature, science, and domestic 
science streams; (b) the three-year technical, vocational, 
art or agricultural schools; and (c) the two-year teacher 
training schools. On the successful completion of the 
course in an upper general secondary school, the pupil 
may sit a competitive examination which gives access 


to the institutions of higher education. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Iran is provided in six universities 
(five are State institutions and one private), and in 
a number of institutes and specialized colleges, the majority 
of which are run by the State. This second group of non- 
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university institutions includes the Institute of Admini- 
strative Sciences, the Institute of Petroleum Engineering, 
the Teheran Polytechnic, the College of Forestry, the 
Higher School for Midwives, the Postal and Telecom- 
munications College, the Higher Commercial College, the 
Military University and the Higher Military College, and 
the Academy of Music. Teacher training at higher level 
is provided in the Pedagogical Institute for Secondary 
School Teachers in Teheran. 

The first modern institution of higher education estab- 
lished in Iran was the Darolfonoun or polytechnical 
school, founded by Mirza Taghi Khan in Teheran in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and for more than 
fifty years this was the only institution providing any 
studies at higher level. No further institutions were esta- 
blished until the second decade of this century when a 
school of medicine and a teacher training college were 
founded in Teheran, followed by a school of dentistry, 
and a school of pharmacy. All were autonomous insti- 
tutions headed by directors appointed by the Ministry 
of Education. The first university was established in 
Teheran in 1934, again as an autonomous institution under 
the Ministry of Education. 

The difficulties facing young students from the provinces 
wishing to continue their studies at higher level, and the 
growing national need for teachers, engineers and other 
specialized staff, led in the next few years to the foundation 
of a number of provincial universities. In 1948, the Univer- 
sity of Tabriz was established, followed by the universities 
of Isfahan (1949), Shiraz or Pahlevi University (1950), 
Meshed (1955), Ahwaz (1956), and the private National 
University of Iran in 1959. 

Of these institutions, the University of Teheran with 
faculties of science, technology, letters, fine arts, agri- 
culture, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, veterinary 
medicine and theology, and nearly 13,000 students, is 
by far the largest, and offers the widest range of studies. 
All the universities have faculties of medicine and letters 
and most a faculty of agriculture. But in spite of the 
urgent need for scientists and technologists, only three 
have faculties of science or engineering technology and 
only the University of Teheran has both. The main 
obstacle to the establishment of such faculties has been 
the lack of suitably qualified teaching staff. 


Legislation 


The main legal provisions relating to higher education 
are: (a) the Organic Education Act (1911); (b) the Act 
establishing the University of Teheran (1934), amended 
by the 1944 Act; (c) the Act establishing the provincial 


universities, and (d) the Full-time Employment for Univer- 
sity Teachers Act (1960), amended in 1963. 
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Policy and administration 


The Minister of Education has overall responsibility for 
all the State institutions of higher education with the 
exception of certain specialized establishments (e.g., the 
Military University and the Higher Military College which 
come under the Ministry of National Defence, and the 
Institute of Forestry, which comes under the Ministry of 
Agriculture). 

Each university is headed by a rector, chosen from 
amongst the deans and professors. He is appointed by 
the Shah for a period of four years and selected from a 
list of three names submitted by the Minister of Education. 
TThe rector is responsible for all administrative and financial 
matters within the university and is often assisted by a 
deputy. 

The chief governing body is the university council, 
which must approve the internal regulations, and all 
study and research programmes and questions concerning 
examinations, etc. The council also approves the appoint- 
ment of faculty deans and certain members of the teaching 
staff. 

Each faculty is headed by a dean chosen from amongst 
the faculty professors; he is assisted by a faculty council. 
Each faculty is organized in subject departments, each 
of which is headed by a senior professor who is responsible 
for all academic questions within the department. 

"The directors of the non-university institutions of higher 
education are appointed by the Minister of Education. 


Finance 


With the exception of the private National University 
of Iran, all the institutions of higher education are financed 
by the State and their funds are included in the budget 
of the Ministry of Education. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The university institutions (universities, institutes, colleges, 
etc.) are organized in faculties which are themselves 
further subdivided into subject departments. In certain 
faculties the subdivision into departments or sections 
begins only with the second or third year of study, one 
or two years being devoted to general courses (e.g., as 
in the faculties of law and technology). 


Admission of students. In theory, the institutions of higher 
education are open to all young people who have completed 
their secondary school education, but, since the number 
of applicants greatly exceeds the number of places avail- 
able, students are admitted on the basis of competitive 
entrance examinations. These examinations are held every 
summer before the opening of the academic year and are 
in two parts, the first being a general examination consist- 
ing of one essay in the mother tongue and another in a 
modern foreign language. Candidates who are successful 
in this first examination may go on to sit the second more 
specialized part, in which they reply to questions set on 
the subject of their choice by the faculty they intend 
to enrol at. 
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It is anticipated, however, that considerable changes will 
be made in admission procedures in the near future. The 
present suggestion is to replace the general examination 
by a close scrutiny of the average marks obtained in 
the last year of secondary education, and the specialized 
examination by interviews with examiners or oral tests. 


Range of studies. As the Iranian universities are fairly 
recent institutions and still in the process of development, 
their programmes of study and the length of courses are 
subject to many changes. The information given in their 
regard is therefore provisional. 

Until recently most degree courses lasted over a period 
of three years and ended in a final examination. Successful 
students were then awarded a first degree in arts (with 
indication of the subject—history and geography, Persian 
language and literature, modern languages, philosophy, 
ete.); science (mathematics, physics, chemistry, natural 
sciences, etc.); law (political science, economics, law or 
administration); ог in theology (philosophy or Shi'ite 
jurisprudence). In the academic year 1962/63, however, 
the course leading to the first degree in law was extended 
to four years; and courses in the faculties of letters and 
science are being similarly lengthened as from the academic 
year 1964/65. 

Students who have completed the four-year course of 
study and passed the theoretical and practical examinations 
in the faculties of technology, fine arts, and agriculture 
and in the Teheran Institute of Technology, receive a 
professional title (electrical, mechanical, civil or mining 
engineer, architect, or agronomist). The length of studies 
in a number of these faculties will probably be extended 
to five years in the near future. 

The faculties of medicine offer a seven-year course 
leading to the degree of doctor of medicine, and the 
faculties of dentistry and pharmacy six years of study 
leading to the degrees of doctor of dentistry or of pharmacy. 

The faculties of letters and law at the University of 
Teheran also award higher degrees in arts and law after 
two years’ further study, during which (parallel with the 
study of one or two foreign languages and other required 
subjects), candidates engage in research and present and 
defend a thesis. The period spent in the preparation of 
the thesis varies according to the individual and the 
choice of subject. 


Intra-mural teaching. The teaching plan for each discipline 
is drawn up by the faculty department concerned and 
put into practice after it has been approved by the faculty 
council. The plan lays down the timetable for each subject 
and the subject matter to be treated in each teaching 
period, and specifies the way in which study time is to 
be divided between theoretical and practical work. 

As a general rule, the academic year begins on 22 Septem- 
ber and ends on 22 June, and is divided into two equal 
semesters. Students are required to attend lectures and 
practical courses regularly in order to qualify for the 
examinations. Exemption from this rule is, however, 
granted in certain cases to students (teachers, civil 
servants, army officers, etc.) who combine study with 
the practice of a profession. A special examination is 
held for these students in September. 


Students are required to acquire practical first-hand 
experience of their future professions. Students in the 
faculties of medicine and dentistry, for example, become 
familiar with hospital work from the first years of study, 
law students attend special courses at the Ministry of 
the Interior or the Ministry of Justice, and courses in 
factories and workshops are organized for students in 
engineering: courses. 

The University of Teheran opened a publications depart- 
ment twenty years ago, and reasonably priced copies 
of lectures, exercises, and other texts are reproduced for 
students’ use. 


Requirements for certain awards. The course of study 
leading to a degree in modern languages in the academic 
year 1963/64 comprised the following subjects: Persian 
language and literature (history of literature, study of 
texts, grammar, composition, etc.); a thorough study of 
one foreign language, known as the first language (grammar, 
translations into and from that language, conversation, 
philology, ete.); study of the literature of that language 

(history of literature, study of texts, composition, ete.); 

and study of a second foreign language (the same studies 

as for the first language). Some lectures are given in the 
first language and résumés of books studied in it. 

In recent years, over 90 per cent of the students chose 
English as their first language and French as their second 
language. 

The course of study leading to a degree in physics 
(1963/64) is organized as follows. The first year is for the 
most part taken up with the study of mathematics (ad- 
vanced algebra, analytical geometry, the elements of differ- 
ential and integral calculus), introduction to chemistry 
and geometrical optics, and practical work. 

In the second and third years the study of mathematics 
is carried further (theory of differential equations, elements 
of matrices, etc.), but the study of physics is predominant 
(electrostatics, electrodynamics, alternating currents, optics, 
thermodynamics, mechanics, and nuclear physics), to- 
gether with practical laboratory work. 

On an average, there are twenty hours of lectures and 
practical work a week. 

The course of study leading to the degree of doctor of 
medicine is organized as follows. 

First year. Botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, psychology, 
a foreign language. 

Second year. Anatomy, histology and embryology, physics, 
chemistry, preventive medicine, comparative anatomy, 
a foreign language. 

Third year, Anatomy, physiology, pathology, bacteriology 
and serology, parasitology, preventive medicine. —— 
Fourth year. Pathology, pharmacology, internal medicine, 
theoretical surgery, hygiene and preventive medicine. - 
Fifth year. Internal medicine, surgery, experimental medi- 
cine, general pathology, tropical medicine, pathological 
anatomy, hygiene and preventive medicine, obstetrics 

and paediatrics. 3 
Sixth year. Internal and specialized medicine, general and 

specialized surgery, obstetrics and paediatrics, thera- 

peutics, tuberculosis, forensic medicine, radiology, com- 
mon diseases, hygiene and preventive medicine, history 
of medicine. 


Seventh year. Internship in hospitals for twelve months. 


Extra-mural courses. The only extra-mural courses offered 
in Iran are the evening courses provided by the Pedagogical 
Institute and the University of Teheran Faculty of Letters. 
Admission requirements are the same as for the normal 
full-time courses. 


Research 


Research activities are at present limited to the fields of 
literature, law and social sciences, and are carried out by 
students and professors in the faculties of letters and law. 
Scientific and technological research is undertaken only by 
individual workers and in a few non-university institutes. 


Staff 


The academic staff consists of professors, assistant pro- 
fessors, lecturers, and assistants. Candidates for appoint- 
ment to university teaching posts are required to have 
graduated with distinction from universities in Europe 
or the United States of America (except for teachers of 
Persian language and literature, Arabic, religion, ete.). 
If several candidates apply for the post of assistant or 
lecturer, a competitive examination is organized by the 
professors of the discipline in question. Candidates must 
hold a doctorate, and have carried out some original 
research, and their theses and other publications are 
examined by a control commission appointed by the 
university council, 

Assistant professors are recruited from amongst the 
lecturers and assistants, and professors from amongst 
the assistant professors, in accordance with the terms 
of the Full-time Employment for University Teachers 
Act. 

The holding of a university teaching post is considered 
to be incompatible with private professional practice or 
with the carrying out of a commercial activity. Academic 
staff may not accept assignments at home or abroad 
even if offered by the State, unless requested or permitted 
to do so by the university council. 


Student life and welfare 


Nearly all educational expenses are paid by the State. 
Students are asked to make a small contribution to the 
cost of their education, but many are exempted from 
even this requirement. All students are eligible for scholar- 
ships and they are automatically awarded to future 
teachers. Each year the best student in each faculty 
both in Teheran and the provinces is awarded a three- 
or four-year State scholarship enabling him to continue 
his studies in the country and university of his choice. 
His return fare is also paid by the State. Financial aid 
may also be granted to both students and graduates in 
the form of honour loans. 

The University of Teheran has a students’ residential 
quarter (kouyé danechgah) and a university restaurant 
and club for students and staff. All students are insured 
against sickness and accidents. 

There are a considerable number of foreign students 
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from India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Turkey, Europe and 
the United States of America studying Persian language 
and literature at the Teheran faculty of letters. They 
enjoy the same welfare services as Tranian students, and, 
in particular, many of them find accommodation at the 
kouyé danechgah. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Teheran Polytechnic is organized in institutes of 
mechanical, electrical, and textile engineering, and building 
construction, and it is planned to establish an institute 
of chemical engineering in the near future. The institutes 
each offer a four-year course, the first year of which is 
common to all students and is followed in the Junior 
Polytechnic. On completion of the courses students receive 
the professional title of engineer in the special field. 
Admission is on the basis of a competitive examination. 

The Institute of Petroleum Engineering was set up by 
the National Petroleum Society of Iran to train specialized 
engineers and. technicians. Admission is based on competi- 
tive examination and students must undertake to work in 
a branch of the industry. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Pedagogical Institute for Secondary School Teachers 
in Teheran, one of the oldest institutions of higher education 
in Iran, was incorporated in the faculties of science and 
letters of the University of Teheran a few years after 
the university was founded. Those students who intended 
to take up teaching became State scholars, and attended 
teacher training courses as well as the normal degree 
courses. In 1954 this school was reformed and re-organized 
and was given a large degree of autonomy, although 
remaining under the ated supervision of the Ministry 
of Education. The Pedagogical Institute offers a three- 
year course of study, and admission is based on competitive 
entrance examinations. The institute is residential and 
all students receive State grants, in return for which 
they must undertake to teach in a State secondary school 
for a minimum period of ten years. 

The newest teacher training institution at higher level 
is the Training College for Technical Teachers, founded 
in 1963 to meet the demands for teachers for the secondary 
technical schools. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The rapidly increasing pace of industrial development is 
constantly creating new demands for teachers, engineers 
and technicians, and for trained personnel and specialists 
of all types and levels. The great expansion in secondary 
education during recent decades has not, however, been 
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matched at higher level, and each year the Iranian univer- 
sities and institutions of higher education must refuse 
places to thousands of qualified secondary school leavers. 
The result of this chronic shortage of places has been 
that each year thousands of Iranian students go abroad 
to universities in Europe or the United States. During 
the academic year 1961/62, the total enrolment figure 
for all Iranian institutions of higher education was 22,849. 
In the same year 17,142 students from Iran were attending 
foreign universities. This massive exodus of students 
entails a serious outflow of foreign currency and in that 
way is damaging to the national economy. 

The Government has adopted two different methods 
od dealing with this problem. In the first place, by encourag- 
ing the development of secondary technical education, 
it is trying to slow down the mushroom growth of the 
academic secondary schools and at the same time to 
provide the country with the middle grade staff it so 
badly needs. Secondly, it is making considerable efforts 
to utilize the possibilities of existing universities more 
fully, and the Full-time Employment for University 
Teachers Act is one of the first steps in this direction. 

Parallel to these quantitative efforts, attempts are 
being made to improve the quality of existing institutions. 
In a number of faculties, committees have been appointed 
to study the better adaptation of existing structures and 
courses to the country’s needs. The results of these efforts 
will be felt in the coming years. 

Another problem which calls for urgent study is that 
of the orientation of students. Although there have been 
marked increases in enrolment in the faculties of science 
and technology, too many students are still enrolling in 
faculties of arts and law. 


[Text prepared by Professor Н. Saffari and submitted 
through the Iranian Permanent Delegation to Unesco, Paris. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Iran. Ministry of National Education, Educational 
Statistics in Iran 1962. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 20,678,000. 

Area: 636,294 square miles; 1,648,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 32 per square mile; 13 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 rials = 1.320 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: March. 
Academic year begins: September. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


m Ő 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and pal eee 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | орын. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Еш and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public ae AMOR 1961/62 112 255 185 } 4132 — 
Kindergartens, private . . . . , 1961/62 142 D EU 1 8 410 — 
"Total ает 1961/62 254 1255, 1185 o 13 142 — 
^ 1960/61 348 don viaje 9 22 006 — 
» 1959/60 286 Й 17 058 — 
^ 1958/59 280 Bd see б 16 110 = 
» 1957/58 203 932 763 B 12 230 = 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961/62 | 10282 | 45743 16551 1443 668 — 
Primary schools, private . 1961/62 510 T „4 110 886 — 
Totally) л 1961/62 10 852 145 743 116 551 1554554 = 
» E crete ыр 1960/61 9 809 142 541 nen. 1 436 169 — 
^ 1959/60 9 289 140 500 "es 1327316 ‚+ = 
^ 1958/59 8 488 137 638 US 1175 815 oan => 
” 1957/58 7 659 31346 112 321 1021877 319 137 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public 1961/62 984 12950 2368 255 106 T 
Secondary schools, private 1961/62 200 wee wee 45 149 SON 
Тоа e e 30. 1961/62 1184 | 112950 12368 300855 94663 
» 1960/61 1183 111 747 wes 281 928 isle 
1959/60 1163 111 298 252 146 ans 
" 1958/59 1125 110 177 zn 218 834 eee 
" 1957/58 1000 127 550 !?1280 188 803 49 509 
Vocational Agricultural schools, public . 1961/62 12 742 — 
"Trade schools, public . 1961/62 8 509 A 
Technical schools, public . 1961/62 59 713811 ооа 
"Technical school, private . 1961/62 1 743 
Total Е А4 1961/62 79 9117 
2 1960/61 83 9348 
» E 1959/60 91 7 358 
Ж 1958/59 57 6 593 
» e 1957/58 61 6 658 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public 
training? р oro aei 1961/62 53 Wen P 4260 519 — 
pi 1960/61 54 Kem A 4733 sex — 
e 1959/60 55 э 3 4416 5 — 
hy 1958/59 52 one . 3 720 wale — 
A 1957/58 50 17 3 368 362 — 
Higher 
University University of Teheran . . , . 1961/62 H 81 13 326 2.292 
апі National University of Iran, private 1961/62 1 8 630 83 
equivalent University of Tabriz . . . . - 1961/62 П 28 1361 250 
(degree- University of Ahwaz . . . 1961/62 1 — 280 25 
granting ) University of Shiraz . 1961/62 1 7 1821 454 
University of Isfahan . 1961/62 1 8 1344 164 
University of Meshed . 1961/62 1 2 1117 167 
Teheran Polytechnic . 1961/62 1 — 887 18 
Pedagogical Institute . 1961/62 1 17 2083 326 
"Total; a... 1961/62 9 151 22 849 3 839 
ee 1960/61 sss wets 19 815 RE 
ox 1959/60 18 085 2 900 
% 1958/59 ++ 14 439 2613 
p 1957/58 653 12 349 1614 
Adult Adult education centres and literacy 
classes 
Total 1959/60 P 442 194 de 442 194 
а 1958/59 9411 “жа. 223030 48703 223 030 
x$ 1957/58 4 748 8957 226 831 fele 226 831 


шани  ——————— ——-—-_—— 
3. Not including teacher training centres. 


1. Publie education only. 


2. Full-time only. 
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2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1935-59 


Number of students enrolled Number of 
Academic Average Average | students per 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total population 100,000 
beginning (00's) (000°) population 
Total Per cent female 

1935 1 236 = 

1936 1645 1 

1937 1993 8 

1938 2 128 9; 2 16 200 12 
1939 2198 9 

1940 2 436 12 

1941 3 395 9 

1942 “ 3 367 8 3 16 322 21 
1943 3 405 6 

1944 3 463 5 

1945 4 086 3 

1946 5 007 3 

1947 5 883 3 5 17511 30 
1948 6251 3 

1949 D tee 

1950 5 624 ES 

1951 6 067 E 
1952 7 855 фаз 8 17 076 46 
1953 9 430 8 

1954 9 944 9 

1955 10 097 9 

1956 11830 п 

1957 12 349 13 13 19 226 69 
1958 14 439 18 

1959 18 085 16 

Е ОРА le ee TERT _ 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1956 AND 1957 


mE ee 2. == eee 
Field of study 
леша yes ES AES uU Тер А к Social Natural ‚у. Medical Ер" 
ne arts Law Socal Машы Euginoering Medical Agriculture 

1957/58 MF 1 936 500 130 1 356 — 163 130 612 34 

F 291 150 18 1 10 — 32 5 12 3 
1956/57 ME 2047 346 128 8 388 — 343 13 656 105 

Е 210 81 T 3 13 — 31 1 62 6 
Percentage 
1957/58 МЕ 100 26 if 1 18 — 8 1 31 2 

F 100 52 6 0 3 — п 2 25 sf 
1956/57 MF 100 17 6 0 19 — 17 4 32 5 

Е 100 42 3 1 6 — 15 0 30 3 
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4, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 19611 
(in thousand rials) 


_________ Лл мл. ———————————————ÁAE e mend 


RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount. Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure 28 559 229 100 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by type and level of 
education),, (a. qu MR a 6 791 185 79.3 
Primary eduction. e eg у ык АЙЫ ов е 3 333 500 38.9 
Secondary 'ебйсабот Vs) hs armen Oat et ОМУ 2 085 363 24,4 
General 2 1 algo @ ШООЛА. 15s. 1487 569 17.4 
Vocational . б MEC. o^ YT ы DES 464 543 5.4 
Teacher training 133 251 1.6 
Higher education "ED 1372322 16.0 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . - . se + 1 768 044 20.7 
Adult education and libraries Oy ue Mer mé: cw 140 087 1.7 
Expenditure for students abroad . . . . . . 216 250 3.2 
Cultural exchanges . . . . . . 66 810 0.8 
Archaeology 2512 UN MEET ЕЛЕ: 43 300 0.5 
Expenditure for administration and health programmes 1241597 14.5 


— ЕЕЕ А 


1. Funds for school buildings came largely from the Central Government, 
the remainder from the municipality tax, Plan Organization allo- 
cations, Department of Endowments’ contributions and private 
donations. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Iraq is divided into fourteen provinces, each of which 
has a director of education. Until recently the administra- 
tion of education was centralized but measures have now 
been taken to delegate more responsibility to the provincial 
authorities, particularly where primary education is con- 
cerned, General responsibility for the educational system 
is vested in the Minister of Education. The Minister and 
senior members of his staff form the Education Council, 
a body which establishes educational policy, reviews and 
approves the budget, and decides on currieula and text- 
books. Public education is financed from the national 
budget (60 per cent by the Ministry of Education and 
40 per cent by the Ministry of Planning). Education is 
free at all levels. { 

The aim of education in Iraq is to give children a fund 
of basic general culture, and to help them discover and 
develop their capabilities and aptitudes. > 

Pre-primary education covers two years for children 
from the age of 5. The primary schools provide a six-year 
course and admit children at the age of 7. Promotion 


2. Budget of the Ministry of Education only. 
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from class to class is based on examinations culminating 
in the primary school leaving certificate examination 
conducted by the Ministry of Education. 

The general secondary school course lasts five years 
and consists of two cycles: a three-year intermediate 
(lower secondary) cycle, and a two-year upper secondary 
cycle. The lower cycle has a common curriculum for all 
students while the latter is divided into science and 
literature streams. Public examinations are held at the 
end of each cycle and lead in each case to a school leaving 
certificate. 

There are four types of vocational secondary school— 
agricultural, industrial, home economies and commercial. 
Students may enrol at these schools on the successful 
completion of their primary studies, except in the case of 
commercial schools where they must hold the intermediate 
school leaving certificate. All students at vocational 
schools, with the exception of those at commercial schools, 
are provided with full board and lodging at Government 
expense. : 

The commercial school course lasts two years, the 
agricultural course five years, and the industrial and 
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home economics courses six years. All the vocational 
schools provide courses leading to a public secondary 
school leaving examination. 

Primary teacher training schools provide three years 
of study after the lower secondary cycle and lead to a 
public examination. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Iraq is provided in fourteen colleges 
and six institutes which make up the University of Baghdad. 
In addition, there are four other institutes; three are 
under the direct control of the Ministry of Education, 
and the fourth is a private university, al-Hikma. With 
the exception of the Mosul branch of the medical college 
established in 1961, all institutions of higher education 
are located in Baghdad province. 


Legislation 


The 1958 Charter of the University of Baghdad states that, 
in addition to its responsibilities for higher education, 
the university shall encourage scientific research, and 
artistic and technical studies, and work towards the 
propagation of Arabic and Islamic cultures. The university 
has legal personality with the right to own and dispose 
of property. It may accept financial contributions and 
grants provided they do not violate the objectives as laid 
down in its Charter. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Baghdad is a State institution, estab- 
lished in 1957 by grouping the existing colleges and 
institutes. It now comprises: the College of Agriculture 
founded in 1951; the College of Arts (1949); the College 
of Commerce (1946); the College of Dentistry (1952); 
the College of Education (1939); the College of Engineer- 
ing (1942); the College of Law (1908); the College of 
Medicine, in Baghdad (1927), and its Mosul branch (1961); 
the College of Pharmacy (1936); the College of Science 
(1949); the Shari‘a College (1946); al-Tahrir women's 
college (1945); the College of Veterinary Medicine (1955); 
the Institute of Forestry (1959); the Higher Institute 
of Industrial Engineering (1955); the Higher Institute 
of Languages (1958); the Higher Institute of Physical 
Education (1954); the Institute of Public Administration 
(1958); and the Institute of Surveying (1958). 


Admission of students. Applicants for admission to the 
University of Baghdad must hold a general secondary school 
leaving certificate or its equivalent, and their scholastic 
standing is the principal criterion upon which acceptance 
is based. Candidates with school leaving certificates from 
vocational secondary schools are admitted to certain 
colleges only. For example, students from the agricultural 
schools, after passing a special examination, may be 
admitted to the College of Agriculture, those from home 
economics schools may enter al-Tahrir Women’s College, 
those from commercial schools the College of Commerce, 
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and those from industrial schools the Higher Technical 
Engineering Institute. 


Range of studies. The length of courses differs from one 
college to the other. The Colleges of Agriculture, Engineer- 
ing, Science, Arts, Education, Commerce, Law, al-Tahrir 
and Shari‘a offer a four-year course leading to the B.A. 
or B.Sc. degree. The Colleges of Dentistry, Pharmacy 
and Veterinary Medicine offer a five-year course leading 
to the degrees of B.D.S. or B.Sc. (Pharmacy) or B.V.M., 
respectively. The Colleges of Medicine in Baghdad and 
Mosul provide a six-year course leading to the degree 
of M.B.Ch.B. All institutes offer a diploma after a three- 
year course. ^ 

Postgraduate studies lasting two years are available in 
Arabie, archaeology, history, geography, agriculture, che- 
mistry, biology, engineering, dentistry and medicine, and 
lead to the M.A. or the M.Sc. degrees. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in October 
and ends in June. Students are required to attend all 
lectures and laboratory sessions regularly. Absence from 
more than 25 per cent of the lectures and practical classes 
disqualifies the student from sitting for the end of year 
examination. In addition to the end of year examination, 
most colleges and institutes conduct monthly and mid- 
year examinations which carry 50 per cent of the final 
marks of the end of year examination. A second exami- 
nation is usually held in September of the same year for 
those students who fail to satisfy the examiners in the 
end of year examinations. 

Arabic is the language of instruction although some 
colleges and departments use English. 


Requirements for certain awards. For the English language 

course at the College of Arts the following subjects are 

required (the figures in parentheses represent the number 
of hours per year): 

First year. Grammar (96); composition (64); spoken En- 
glish (96); introduction to prose (64); introduction to 
poetry (64); history of Iraq (96); history of England 
(96); Arabic (64). 

Second. year. Grammar (96); drama I (96); novel I (96); 
poetry I (96); literary criticism (64); Islamic history 
(64); Arabic (64); history of England (64); French 
optional (64). 

Third year. Modern English usage (96); drama II (96); 
novel II (96); poetry II (96); criticism (64); Arabic 
(64); translation (64). For honours students the follow- 
ing subjects are also required: prose (96); the works 
of a major poet (96); French (96). 

Fourth year. Modern English usage (96); drama III (96); 
novel ПІ (96); poetry III (96); criticism (64); Arabic 
(64); translation (64). For honours students the following 
subjects are also required: prose (96); Victorian and 
modern poetry (96); French (96). 


For a physics degree at the College of Science the following 
subjects are required (the first figure in parentheses 
represents the lecture hours per year and the second 
figure the number of laboratory hours per year): 

First year. Chemistry (96 -+ 96); physics (64 + 96); botany 
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(64 + 96); zoology (64 + 96); mathematics (160 + 0). 

Second year. Mechanics, electricity and magnetism and 
heat, light and sound (288 + 96); statistics and calculus 
(192 + 0); physical chemistry (64 -+ 0); analytical che- 
mistry (32 + 96); organic chemistry (64 -|- 64). 

Third year. Meteorology (96 + 0); electricity and magne- 
tism (64 + 0); properties of matter (96 + 0); atomic 
physics (64 + 0); astronomy (96 + 0); laboratory work 
(0 + 288); differential equations (96 -+ 0); vector ana- 
lysis (64 + 0); complex functions (64 + 0). 

Fourth year. Mechanics (96 + 0); electricity and magne- 
tism (96 + 0); meteorology (96 + 0); light (96 + 0); 
atomic physics (96 + 0); astronomy (64 + 0); advanced 
laboratory work (0 -+ 288). 


For a bachelor’s degree at the College of Law, the following 
subjects are required (the figures in parentheses represent 
the number of hours per year): 

First year. Introduction to Islamic law (96); constitutional 
law (96); principles of law (96); history of law (64); 
political economy (96); foreign languages—German, 
French or English (64); educational subjects—sociology, 
legal sociology, logic or philosophy (64). 

Second year. Criminal law (64); administrative law (64); 
civil law (128); public finance (64); economics (64): 
transactions (64); labour legislation (64); optional 
subjects—German, French or English (32). 

Third year. Commercial law (96); civil law (128); Islamic 
law (96); criminal procedure (64); public international 
law (96); financial legislation (64); political systems, 
criminal investigation or legal medicine (64); optional 
subjects—German, French or English (64). 

Fourth year. Principles of Islamic jurisprudence (32); 
civil law (96); commercial law (96); civil procedures 
and execution (96); real deposits (96); private inter- 
national law (96); criminal psychology or international 
economic relations (64); optional subjects—German, 
French or English (64). 


The table opposite shows the subject requirements for 
a degree in medicine. 


Research 


The University of Baghdad regards research as one of 
its major functions, and research projects are carried 
out in the colleges of agriculture, arts, engineering, medi- 
cine and science. The university subsidizes the publication 
of research done by staff members. In addition, there are 
three institutes concerned exclusively with research—the 
Institute of Arid Zone Research, the Institute of Natural 
History, and the Higher Institute of Islamic Studies— 
which come under the direct control of the Ministry of 
Education. 


Staff 


The teaching staff is graded as follows: assistants, demon- 
strators, instructors, assistant professors and professors. 
For the most part they are recruited in the country, but 
greatly increased student enrolments have obliged the 
university to recruit abroad in order to cope with the 


COURSE OF STUDY AT THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


—————_— _ — 
No Hours per year 
помел of terms 
Lectures — Clinical Laboratory 
First year 
Biology scis h 2 128 = 192 
Chemistry. . . . 2 128 — 192 
Physics can 2 96 — 144 
Second and third years 
Anatomy . 4 240 — 1720 
Biochemistry . 3 128 — 240 
IPhysinlogy2 EA e. so 224 — 384 
Histology and embryology 

(second year only) . 2 64 — 128 
Fourth year 
Pharmacology, . . . 2 64 — 32 
Bacteriology and parasito- 

lgy NET 48 Е 64 
Pathology . 2 96 64 = 
Medicine 2 64 64 16 weeks (ward) 
Surgery s inm ea 2 64 64 16 weeks (ward) 
Surgery (orthopaedics) 1 16 — — 

Fifth year 

Medicine 2 2 64 04 4 weeks (O.P.D. 
Surgery 5 2 64 64 4 weeks (O.P.D. 
Forensic medicine. . 2 32 — 32 
Public health and social 

medicine . . . 2 80 — 64 
Psychiatry. . . . 2 48 — 4 weeks 
Otorhinolaryngology . 2 36 — 4 weeks (0.P.D. 
Ophthalmology . . . 2 40 — 4 weeks (0.P.D. 
Dermatology and venereo- 

ИДУ ss) v 5 2 32 = 4 weeks (0.P.D.) 
Therapeutics . 1 16 — — 
Gynaecology and 

obstetrics 2 64 — 4 weeks (O.P.D.) 
Paediatrics 2 32 — 4 weeks (O.P. D.) 
Sixth year 
Medicine... 4 0. erm — 32 12 weeks (ward) 
Medicine (neurology) . 1 16 16 4 weeks (ward 
Surgery . . e =! 16 — 12 меекв (ward 
Surgery (urology). . 2 16 — 4 weeks (ward. 
Surgery (orthopaedics) o — — 2 weeks (ward) 
Anaesthesia . . . 1 8 — 2 weeks (theatre) 
Gynaecology and 

obstetrics == — — 8 weeks (ward) 
Radiology . — — — 2 weeks 
Therapeutics . 2 32 — — 
Paediatrics — — — 4 weeks (Infants) 

hospital) 
Medicine (tuberculosis) .| — = — 2weeks (O.P.D.* 


Ж 


expanding programme. The minimum qualification re- 
quired of an assistant or a demonstrator is a bachelor's 
degree; candidates for appointment as instructors, assis- 
tant professors or professors are required to hold a Ph.D. 
degree. » 

Teaching staff аге employed on a permanent basis, 
and are entitled to pensions on retirement. A member 
of the staff must obtain the approval of the Iraq Council 
of Ministers before accepting paid employment outside 
the university; he is, however, free to undertake private 
research and to publish the results of such work. 
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Student life and welfare 


Students at the University of Baghdad pay no tuition 
fees, and accommodation for out-of-town students is 
provided free of charge. A student dispensary provides 
free medical services. 

All students who register at the university automati- 
cally become members of the General Union of Students 
which aims at protecting the interests of all students, 
raising their academic standards, and promoting their 
intellectual and physical welfare. 

An athletic programme supervised by qualified staff is 
available in each college and institute. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Technical Training Institute was established in 1960/61 
by the United Nations Special Fund. It offers a four-year 
course in mechanics, automotive mechanics, electricity 
and building construction and trains skilled technicians 
and practical engineers. It also offers training courses 
for teachers in vocational and technical schools. On 
completion of the four-year course, a selected number 
of graduates will form a fifth-year class on methods of 
teaching in technical schools. This institute requires appli- 
cants to sit for a special entrance examination. 

al-Hikma University, a private institution, has a college 
of engineering and a college of business administration. 
Applicants for admission must sit for a special entrance 
examination and are charged fees. 

An institute of accountancy also provides post-secondary 
training over a three- to four-year period. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


In addition to the teacher training facilities within the 
University of Baghdad the Higher Teacher Training 


Institute offers a four-year course and students graduate 
as secondary school subject teachers. The institute is 
divided into English and science departments. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The need for professionally trained staff to occupy key 
positions in educational administration in colleges and 
institutes is increasingly being felt. Fellowships are being 
offered for specialization abroad where local facilities 
cannot meet the demand. 

Educational planning is being linked with economic 
planning, and a new emphasis is being placed on techno- 
logical education. 


[Text prepared by the Registrar General, University of 
Baghdad, Baghdad.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Iraq. Ministry of Education. Directorate General 
of Cultural Relations. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 7,263,000. 

Area: 171,599 square miles; 444,442 square kilometres. 

Population density: 42 per square mile; 16 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1956 estimate): 303 million dinars. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 dinar = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960! 
na 


бк, Field of study 
‘Type of institution ee Sex Total = " * те 
e Humanities! Education Fine arts! Law Socal Natural Engineering Medical даје BREA E 
All institutions? 1960/61 MF 12 260 2 589 1789 1854 2436 431 A 079 1565 517 — 
Е 2 764 1 062 577 201 333 92 33 448 18 — 
All institutions? 1957/58 МЕ 5 661 41 366 1147 562 493 К 567 1146 318 562 
F 1387 1655 352 28 90 + €. 7 255 — — 
Percentage 
All institutions? 1960/61 MF 100 21 14 15 20 4 9 13 4 — 
F 100 39 21 7 12 3 1 16 1 — 
All institutions? 1957/58 ME 100 424 20 10 9 3X 10 20 6 3I 
F 100 чт 26 2 ЖЕУ 1 18 — — 


1. The distribution is by college rather than by field of study; not includ- 
ing the Higher Police College. 

2. Fine arts are included in humanities. 

3. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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4. Natural sciences are included in humanities. 
5. Enrolment at the al-Hikma University which has two colleges—the 
College of Engineering and the College of Business Administration. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


puc mno co nte a. c ———————————— — EPOR ERES 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and a Number 
types ‘Type of institution Academic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year ictal 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Infant schools, public . m 1961/62 63 316 316 1922 3537 — 
Infant schools, private . . . . . 1961/62 46 21 21 4805 2094 — 
Таш ы v te cs d 1961/62 109 343 343 12 727 5 631 — 
CER SUR . 1960/61 107 271 271 11 595 5 298 = 
» 1959/60 99 234 234 9 594 4231 — 
” 1958/59 83 133 133 XU 8 480 3 899 =, 
” 1957/58 24 107 107 s 1194 3155 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961/62 3 928 21222 7761 is 836 989 241022 = 
Primary schools, private . 1961/62 81 586 274 ae 19 848 1989 — 
Total uer 1961/62 4 009 27808 8035 üt. 856 837 249 011 — 
” 1960/61 3 679 25046 7217 760 463 204 021 — 
^ 1959/60 3 228 20040 6206 642 665 162 120 — 
^ OP LCD 1958/59 2416 16069 4858 518021 130 008 = 
set us 1957/58 2013 12937 4161 430308 105 448 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public 1961/62 317 4257 1448 Lin 120836 29 169 = 
Secondary schools, private 1961/62 97 158 26 e 32 441 2650 — 
To! D! chad ECT 1961/62 414 4415 1474 153277 31819 = 
^ . 1960/61 310 3715 1183 135986 27 650 — 
^ . 1959/60 358 3171 1021 117730 24237 — 
^ at e 1958/59 322 3 084 972 93468 18416 — 
" 1957/58 245 2541 866 Vs a 10092 14003 — 
Vocational! Industrial schools, public, . . . 1961/62 10 246 — ЕГА 1907 — = 
Commercial schools, public . 1961/62 2 18 8 pia 158 43 — 
Agricultural schools, public . . 1961/62 10 154 — 254 1685 E — 
Home economics schools, public . 1961/62 15 215 215 ere 3313 3313 — 
Total One Te ts 1961/62 37 633 223 Res 7 063 3 356 — 
» 1960/61 38 540 186 Fr 8011 3 098 — 
^ 1959/60 41 486 164 1. 9 807 2812 — 
» 1958/59 39 449 135 обе 11 918 2 604 
E 1957/58 29 326 89 КЕ 3 889 1441 — 
Teacher Teacher training schools and courses, 
training public 
Total 1961/62 28 364 141 EE 7221 2 660 = 
» 1960/61 38 394 137 ais 9 084 2 808 — 
” 1959/60 62 336 136 203 10 609 2 137 — 
" 1958/59 66 335 114 AT 11050 3 050 = 
» 1957/58 46 216 61 qs 6 681 1954 — 
Higher 
University Colleges and institutes of University of 
and Baghdad, public . . . . . 1961/62 20 1001 213 120 13 158 3 266 — 
equivalent Other higher institutes, public . 1961/62 3 230 m $ 987 150 — 
(degree- Higher Police College, public . . . 1961/62 1 ze its 158 — — 
granting ) Colleges of al-Hikma University, private 1961/62 2 221 — qe 213 — — 
Total UE e fed iv t er 1961/62 26 31 058 3213 3120 14516 3 416 — 
á 1960/61 25 1122 2171 270 12 260 2764 = 
eae 1959/60 23 2646 2138 € 12 005 2360 = 
ete 1958/59 21 2628 2114 8 732 1848 — 
Es 1957/58 17 2557 202 5 741 1387 — 
Adult Literacy schools and other adult 
education 
Total 1961/62 450 1074 148 Ре 28 328 4107 28 328 
ea 1960/61 432 1148 168 “се 26 882 3 898 26 882 
e 1959/60 845 2913 616 JA 45 125 8 886 45 125 
A 1958/59 577 2637 919 56275 14409 56 275 
> 1957/58 423 1261 169 27 733 3 836 21133 


1. Schools attached to Ministry of Education only. 
2, Full-time teachers only. 


3. Not including the Higher Police College. 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


eh es ee ee ee a SS еи ш. 
Number of students enrolled Number of 
Academic Average Average | students per 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total population 100,000 
beginning (000) (000's) population 
Total Per cent female , 
1930 119 — 
1931 94 — 
us 5 = 
9: EX 
1934 206 — 10.2 13 560 6 
1935 219 — 
1936 613 1 
1937 688 4 0.7 
1938 887 4 
1939 904 5 
1940 1218 5 
1941 1197 6 Л 
1942 1349 8 1 3 958 31 
1943 1562 8 
1944 1794 9 
1945 2 146 13 
1946 3 806 п 
1947 3 613 16 4 4 863 78 
1948 4 665 15 
1949 4153 18 
1950 4 951 18 
1951 4 957 19 
1952 4 851 21 5 5617 91 
1953 5 255 20 
1954 5 490 22 
1955 5 448 22 
1956 5 360 23 
1957 5 741 24 7 6 515 114 
1958 28 732 21 
1959 212 005 20 
1. For 1934. 2. Not including the Higher Police College, 


4, HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total = = 
Humanities! Education Fine artst Law Social Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture ae A 
Less than 2 years MF x = — — 
Е 
2 years MF 34 34 — — — 
F 
3 years MF 33 33 — 
Е 
4 years МЕ 1 409 528 274 MES 153 144 s 189 — 62 59 
F 358 230 99 Anc 8 21 dU 
5 years MF 117 88 29 — 
F 27 27 — — 
6 years MF 120 120 — — 
F 28 28 — — 
7 years or more MF = 
F 


sss ss sss SSS aE 
l. Fine arts and natural sciences are included in humanities. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


jeld of study 
Academic year Sex Total z 
Humanities Education Fine artst Law Social Natural Engineering Medical’ Agriculture Жыл à 
1960/61 MF 1713 528 274 pias 153 144 223 208 124 59 
F 413 230 99 Sc 8 21 — 55 — — 
1959/60. ge 21 305 246 344 109 224 124 175 83 
1958/59 Mis 21 036 273 252 129 84 fs 98 133 67 T 
1957/58 MF 1127 308 239 164 104 DO 144 104 44 20 
F 260 158 53 1 18 HE — 24 — — 
Percentage 
1960/61 МЕ 100 31 16 9 9 13 12 7 3 
F 100 56 24 2 5 — 13 — — 
1957/58 МЕ 100 21 21 е 15 9 PUT 13 9 4 2 
F 100 61 20 «d 3 7 *vie =? 9 — — 


D a S 


l. Fine arts and natural sciences are included in humanities. 2. Not including the Higher Police College. 


6, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand dinars) 


_———————— 


А. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 


Total ороноо Soler nn ECM eae Leaps уче (e ce e tirer. a) oh aie c 


Total recurring expenditure . атоо уса ee оа tes 
For administration or general control . NU S toed 
For instruction  . 

Salaries to teachers and supporting professional ы. 
Other instructional expenditure . . : 
Other recurring expenditure . 4 + + + + + © ot ot ot ot ot 8 
Total capital expenditure . xs EL "e Vel ge 


B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount 


Per cent 


Total recurring expenditure 23 989 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not distri- 
buted by level and type of education) . 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed: br "level апа! ‘ype of 
education) 
Primary and adult education 
Secondary education. . 
General and teacher training - 
Vocational . are 
Higher education. . 


E 
w 
T2 
г 
w 
es 
wa 


100 


4.0 
96.0 


Se 
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IRELAND 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The fundamental principles underlying the educational 
system of Ireland are set out in Article 42 of the Consti- 
tution, which states, inter alia, that the primary educator 
of the child is the family and that parents have the right 
to provide, according to their means, for the religious, 
moral, intellectual, physical and social education of their 
children. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14, 
and provision is also made for compulsory continuation 
education on a part-time basis. Administration of public 
education in Ireland in so far as the State is concerned is 
vested in the Department of Education, under the Minister 
for Education. The Department controls in varying degree 
the education provided in primary, secondary, vocational, 
reformatory and industrial schools. The universities and 
their colleges are autonomous, but they receive their 
annual State subsidies through the Department of Educa- 
tion, Educational expenditure from public funds is State- 
administered for the most part and a Council of Education 
advises the Minister for Education on all matters relating 
to the powers, duties and functions of the State in the 
field of education. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher university education in Ireland is provided in the 
constituent colleges of the National University of Ireland, 
and in Dublin University (Trinity College). Professional 
training in medicine and dentistry is provided in the 
colleges of the National University, in Dublin University 
and in the independent Royal College of Surgeons. Higher 
technological education is provided in the university 
colleges of Dublin and Cork, and in certain institutions 
for vocational and technological education. There are two 
teacher training institutions at higher level for teachers of 
domestie science and six training colleges for primary 
school teachers. 

The National University of Ireland was established 
under the Irish Universities Act, 1908, with three consti- 
tuent colleges in Dublin, Cork and Galway. St. Patrick's 
College, Maynooth, was granted recognition by the senate 
of the university in 1910. 

University College, Dublin, was originally the Catholic 
University of Ireland, founded in 1851. Under the Trish 
Universities Act, 1908, and by Royal Charter of 2 December 
1908, the college was statutorily recognized as a constituent 
college of the newly established National University of 
Ireland. By the University Education (Agriculture and 
Dairy Science) Act, 1926, the Royal College of Science 
and the Albert Agricultural College were transferred to 
University College, Dublin, which was empowered to 
continue the functions formerly fulfilled by these insti- 
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tutions. Queen's College, Cork, was founded in 1845 and 
opened to students in 1849. Under the Irish Universities 
Act, 1908, its name was changed to University College, 
Cork, and it became a constituent college of the National 
University of Ireland. Queen's College, Galway, was also 
founded in 1845. On becoming a constituent college of the 
National University of Ireland in 1908 its name was 
changed to University College, Galway. St. Patrick's 
College, Maynooth, was founded in 1795 by the Irish 
Parliament for the education of persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion; since 1817 it has been devoted 
exclusively to the education of the Catholic clergy. In 
1845, its board of trustees was incorporated by statute, 
and in 1899 the college was invested by the Holy See 
with authority to confer degrees in philosophy, theology 
and canon law. In 1910, under the provisions of the 
Irish Universities Act, 1908, it gained recognition as a 
college of the National University of Ireland in the 
faculties of arts (including philosophy), science and Celtic 
studies. 

Trinity College, Dublin, also known as Dublin Uni- 
versity, was founded and incorporated by Royal Charter 
in 1592 as Mater Universitatis. The original charter 
granted very full legislative powers to the Provost and 
Senior Fellows who constituted the board; subsequent 
legislation reserved many of these powers to the Crown. 
By letters patent of 1911 wide powers for making statutes 
were once more granted to the Corporation of the Colleges 
subject to the consent of a majority of the Fellows and 
the approval of the Visitors. 

Of the 10,021 full-time university students, 8.393 are 
from Ireland, 833 from the United Kingdom and 795 from 
other parts of the world. 

The Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland was granted 
a charter in 1784, and by 1789 it had established Chairs 
of anatomy and physiology, surgery, midwifery and sur- 
gical pharmacy. By 1830 professors of medicine, chemistry, 
medical jurisprudence and botany had been appointed. 
Ten years later a second Chair in anatomy and one in 
preventive medicine were added. The work of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland in the field of medical 
education has continued without interruption to the 
present time. 

In addition to the higher technological education 
provided as part of the normal curricula by certain univer- 
sity institutions, a number of institutions under the control 
of vocational education committees! provide, inter alia, 
post-secondary courses of a professional or technological 
nature. These include two colleges of technology, a college 
of commerce and a technical institute. The growth of 
courses of a professional or technological nature has been 


15 Ѕее Vocational Education Act, 1930, for constitution, functions and 
financing of vocational education committees, described in Vol. III. 
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due to demand for a ‘second avenue’ approach to a quali- 
fication acceptable as equivalent to a university first degree. 
The growth has been gradual, both in respect of numbers 
of students and variety of courses. So far, recruitment for 
such courses has been very largely from secondary grammar 
schools. 

There are two State-aided teacher training institutions 
for teachers of domestic science. Teachers for other 
branches of vocational education (woodwork, building, 
metalwork and engineering, and rural science) are trained 
by means of ad hoc courses which are usually conducted 
in a technical school. There are six training colleges for 
primary teachers. 


Legislation 


The most important legislation affecting university 
education is contained in the Irish Universities Act, 1908, 
the provisions of which are still in force. By its terms, 
the Royal University was dissolved and in its place two 
universities were established in Dublin and in Belfast. 
The Act provided that the new university in Dublin, to 
be known as the National University of Ireland, should 
be a federal institution, with constituent colleges in Dublin, 
Cork and Galway. It also provided that annual State 
grants should be paid to the university colleges in Dublin, 
Cork and Galway, as well as immediate capital grants for 
the purpose of enabling them to acquire sites and buildings. 
The University Education (Agriculture and Dairy Science) 
Act, 1926, provided for the payment of increased annual 
State grants to University College, Dublin, and to Univer- 
sity College, Cork. The University College, Dublin, Act, 
1934, provided for the payment of an additional annual 
grant to University College, Dublin, to meet expenses 
incurred in the staffing of the Department of Modern Irish 
Language and Literature. 

Section 38 of the Vocational Education Act, 1930, deals 
with the provision of higher technical education within 
the vocational education system, and refers also to facilities 
for teacher training. 


Policy and administration 


Both universities are self-governing institutions; although 
they receive aid from the State in the form of annual 
grants in matters of policy and administration they are 
autonomous. 

The National University of Ireland has the following 
authorities: the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro- 
Vice-Chancellors, the Senate, the General Board of Studies 
and the faculties and Convocation. The Senate is the 
governing body of the university and, subject to certain 
conditions, exercises all the powers and discretions of 
the university. It can make statutes and regulations, but 
the status, powers and constitutions of any of the univer- 
sity authorities cannot be changed before the authority 
concerned has had an opportunity of pronouncing its 
opinion on the proposal. Regulations relating to degrees 
or examinations cannot be made by the Senate without 
a report from the General Board of Studies, and, in framing 
the report, that board must consider representations from 
the Academic Council of each constituent college. The 


Senate consists of thirty-five members, including ex-officio 
members (the chancellor, the presidents of the constituent 
colleges and the university registrar); four members no- 
minated by the Government; representatives of the 
constituent colleges and of the alumni. 

The general government of University of Dublin (Trinity 
College) is in the hands of the board, which consists of 
the Provost, the seven Senior Fellows, four representatives 
of the Junior Fellows, two representatives of the professors 
and the principal administrative officers of the college. 
A representative of the other teaching staff attends as an 
observer without vote. The University Council, consisting 
of representatives of the board and of the various faculties 
and schools, must approve all changes and innovations 
in curricula; it also appoints to all Chairs. It has no powers 
in relation to the Divinity School, for which the above 
functions are exercised by the Divinity School Council. 
The Senate, comprising all doctors and masters of the 
university whose names are ‘on the college books’ confers 
all degrees, and must approve all changes in degrees and 
in the manner of conferring them; the Senate has, however, 
no power of initiative. Day to day administration of the 
affairs of any particular school is in the hands of its 
committee. 

A Commission on Higher Education was set up in 
October 1960, to examine inter alia, the problems of 
administration in the institutions of vocational education, 


Finance 


The main sources of revenue for the universities are fees 
and Parliamentary grants. Their income has increased 
from £1.3 million in 1953/54 to £1.75 million in 1959/60. 
The main items of income in the latter year were: invest- 
ments, endowments, etc. (8.7 per cent); Parliamentary 
grants (52.1 per cent); fees for matriculation, registration, 
tuition, examination, graduation, etc, (34.6 per cent); 
miscellaneous income (4.6 per cent). Total expenditure 
increased from £1,200,000 in 1953/54 to £1,800,000 in 
1959/60. The principal items of expenditure in the latter 
year were: administration (7.5 per cent); departmental 
maintenance (58.9 per cent); maintenance of premises 
(13.0 per cent); miscellaneous expenditure (12.3 per cent); 
capital expenditure met from income (8.3 per cent). Under 
the terms of the Irish Universities Act, 1908, the annual 
accounts of the National University of Ireland are sub- 
mitted to the Comptroller and Auditor General to be re- 
ported upon and are then brought before Dail Eireann 
(the national Parliament). Although the universities are 
autonomous institutions they receive annual subsidies 
from the Department of Education; grants are allocated 
on the basis of needs. In determining the amount of the 
grant for a particular college, all relevant factors are 
taken into account including, inter alia, the number of 
students, the courses provided and staffing needs. 

All courses of higher education provided within the 
vocational education system are subject to the general 
financial provisions of the Vocational Education Act, 1930. 
The fees and other charges to students are greater than 
for courses at lower levels. 

The institutions providing courses of teacher training 
receive considerable State subsidies, amounting to 100 
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per cent in some instances. The State also makes main- 
tenance allowances to trainees. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The constituent colleges of the National University of 
Ireland are organized as follows; University College, 
Dublin, has faculties of arts, philosophy and sociology, 
Celtic studies, science, law, medicine (including dentistry), 
engineering and architecture, commerce, general agri- 
culture, and veterinary medicine. University College, 
Cork, has faculties of arts, Celtic studies, science, law, 
medicine (including dentistry), engineering, commerce and 
dairy science. University College, Galway, has faculties of 
arts (including philosophy), Celtie studies, science, law, 
medicine, engineering and commerce. St. Patrick's College, 
Maynooth, has faculties of theology, canon law, arts, 
philosophy and sociology, Celtic studies and science. 
The University of Dublin has the following faculties: 
arts/philology, natural sciences, economics, theology, 
education, medicine, dentistry, engineering, music, vete- 
rinary medicine, sociology, agriculture and forestry. 


Admission of students. Applicants for admission to the 
National University of Ireland must pass the matriculation 
examination of the university or a recognized equivalent. 
Candidates are required to pass in five subjects grouped 
as follows: (a) Irish;! (b) English; (c) two of the following— 
mathematics, Latin, Greek, or a modern Continental 
language, and (d) a fifth elective subject. Latin or Greek 
is required for the faculties of arts, medicine, law and 
yeterinary medicine. Passes in subjects in the Leaving 
Certificate examination of the Irish Department of Educa- 
tion, or in the Senior Grammar Certificate of the Northern 
Treland Department of Education, are accepted as equi- 
valent qualification. Because of abnormal demands on the 
available accommodation it may be necessary shortly to 
restrict even further the number of students to be admitted 
to certain courses. 

The normal method of entry to Dublin University is by 
the matriculation examination of the university or a 
recognized equivalent. All candidates for admission to 
the schools of physics, natural sciences and agriculture 
must be approved by the admissions committee of the 
school concerned. Special regulations provide for the grant 
of credit for previous academic attainments at the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, while students or graduates 
of other recognized universities may be allowed credit 
pro tanto for one or two years of the arts course. The 
college has decided that total numbers shall not exceed 
3,000 and does not admit in any one academic year more 
than 300 students from outside Ireland. 


Range of studies. The National University of Ireland pro- 
vides bachelor degree courses in arts, science, commerce, 
music, social science, agricultural science, engineering, 
architecture, dental surgery, veterinary medicine, medicine 


1, Students from outside Ireland or who have resided outside Ireland 
for at least three years prior to matriculation, may select another 
subject of the matriculation programme in lieu of Irish. 
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and law. These courses vary in length from three to six 
years. Higher degrees may be conferred on graduates after 
approved postgraduate courses of study under prescribed 
conditions in a constituent or recognized college. Graduates 
of other universities may be granted ad eundem degrees 
and allowed to study for certain master’s degrees, for 
example, the master’s degree in arts, science and economic 
science. The Ph.D. degree requires two or three years of 
postgraduate study and research, and is open to graduates 
of other universities. The doctor’s degree in medicine 
requires nine terms of postgraduate study or research. 
Most faculties require candidates for the doctor’s degree 
in science, economic science, music, law, literature, and 
Celtic literature, to have published distinguished work, 
and fifteen terms must have elapsed from the date of 
obtaining the first degree in the faculty concerned. 

At Dublin University, the moderatorship (B.A. with 
honours) may be taken after a four-year course of study 
in any of the following fields of study: mathematics, 
classics, natural sciences, modern languages and literature, 
Celtic languages, legal science, mental and moral science, 
ancient and modern literature, Hebrew and oriental 
languages, modern history and political science, economics 
and political science. The pass level bachelor’s degree may 
also be taken after four years in a similar range of subject 
Students studying for professional degrees must fir 
satisfy the examiners for the bachelor of arts дерге 
special arts courses are provided for professional students. 
Bachelor degree courses are offered in law, agriculture, 
forestry, engineering, commerce, medicine, veterinary 
medicine and dentistry; the length of these professional 
courses varies from two to six years. Master's degrees are 
awarded in most departments after a course of supervised 
research and the preparation of a thesis, and doctorates 
in law, science, literature, divinity and music are awarded 
on the basis of distinguished published work; candidates 
must be at least of six years’ graduate standing. The 
degree of M.A. may be conferred on any B.A. of three 
years’ standing and accordingly is not, strictly speaking, 
a higher degree. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year in the constituent 
colleges of the National University of Ireland lasts from 
mid-October to the end of May, and is divided into three 
terms. Students are required to attend all lectures, 
practicals, clinics and tutorials. A student who is absent 
for more than two consecutive classes is required to give 
a satisfactory explanation for absence; the minimum 
attendance requirement is 75 per cent. 

Lectures are given in all faculties; these are supple- 
mented in the faculties of arts, philosophy and Celtic 
studies, and commerce by tutorial classes and, in the 
Department of Geography, by field-work; in the faculties 
of science, medicine and dentistry, general agriculture, 
engineering, architecture, and veterinary medicine by 
practical laboratory work; in medicine and dentistry by 
clinical courses; and in engineering by workshop practice. 

Examinations are conducted and degrees awarded by 
the National University of Ireland. The examiners are the 
professors and lecturers of the university, together with 
the external examiners of the university, and the members 
of the departmental staff who may be called upon to act 


as assistant examiners. In general, students present them- 
selves for a university examination at the end of each 
year’s course (the main exception being the bachelor of 
arts degree course, in which there are only two university 
examinations, one at the end of the first year and the other 
the final examination). In addition, there are certain 
college examinations to be taken as qualifying tests before 
proceeding to university examinations. In the faculties of 
engineering and architecture, science, general agriculture, 
veterinary medicine, medicine and dentistry, students 
are required to complete within two academic years the 
appropriate courses and examinations up to that point. 
Failure to comply with this regulation debars them from 
proceeding further with the course concerned. Because 
of the pressure on facilities at University College, Dublin, 
students are not permitted to re-attend the first-year 
course in any faculty, though they may present again 
for the first-year examination and, if successful, may 
proceed with the second-year course. 

The academic year of Trinity College lasts from October 
to 5 July. Undergraduates are required to attend lectures 
and to present themselves for the necessary examinations. 
Methods of instruction include lectures, tutorial classes 
and field and laboratory work where appropriate, plus 
internships at approved hospitals for medical and dental 
students. A student must satisfy examiners in each year 
before proceeding to the next (or, in the final year, before 
proceeding to a degree); examinations include laboratory 
practical tests, clinical tests and viva voce examinations. 

The following are examples of requirements for certain 
awards:! 


A degree in modern languages at Dublin University 
(Trinity College). The honours B.A. (known as modera- 
torship) may be taken in modern languages, and students 
take courses in two of the following languages—English, 
French, German, Irish, Italian and Spanish. Studies in 
languages other than English fall generally into three 
divisions: (a) practical exercises in the spoken and written 
language (phonetics, conversation, composition, trans- 
lation); (b) history of the literature, with detailed study 
of selected literary periods and works; and (c) the historical 
development of the language, with detailed study of 
selected linguistic texts. Students are expected to acquaint 
themselves with the history and the social and political 
institutions of the country concerned, and they must 
spend not less than two months as undergraduates in the 
country of each language. A student taking this honours 
course may choose as subsidiary subject any of the 
subsidiary arts subjects available. 


A degree in physics at Dublin University (Trinity College). 
The honours B.A. (moderatorship) may be taken in natural 
sciences; the course lasts four years, and the subjects 
include bacteriology, bio-chemistry, botany, chemistry, 
genetics, geography, geology, mathematics, physics and 
zoology. Three or four of these are studied in the freshman 
year, two in the junior sophister and one in the senior 
sophister year. Except in the case of students majoring 


1. For a degree in medicine see page 643. 
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in chemistry and zoology, part of the marks for the modera- 
torship are awarded on the examination at the end of the 
junior sophister year; the degree examination compris 
one major and one minor subject. For students majoring 
in chemistry and zoology the junior sophister honours 
examination is not a part of the moderatorship, but merely 
a qualifying examination; a student must obtain at least 
40 per cent in each of the two subjects of the junior 
sophister year before being allowed to take the modera- 
torship examination. The four-year B.A. pass course in 
natural sciences covers approximately the same ground 
as the first three years of the honours course in natural 
sciences. In the last two years, the student studies three 
subjects chosen from amongst physics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, geology and geography. 


A degree in law at the National University of Ireland. 
Candidates must pass three examinations; the First 
University examination in law; the Second University 
examination in law; and the final examination for the 
degree; they are not allowed to enter the second-year 
course until they have passed the First University exami- 
nation, or the third-year course before passing the Second 
University examination. The subjects of examination are: 
First year. Introduction to the legal system, modern 
history, philosophy, and one of the following subjects: 
Irish, English, Latin, Greek, French, German, economics. 
Second year. Roman law, constitutional law, criminal law, 
the law of real and personal property. 
Third year. Politics, common law, jurisprudence, equity 
and international law. 


Extra-mural courses. There are no external or correspond- 
ence courses leading to degrees at either the National 
University of Ireland or Dublin University. Trained 
primary school teachers holding the Final Certificate of the 
Department of Education may, if they pass a special 
examination, be excused first-year attendance in the arts 
faculty and the first-year examination at the National 
University. In certain cases, graduate students are allowed 
to prepare for masters’ degrees without attendance, 


Research 


While teaching duties are given priority, considerable 
emphasis is also placed on research. The statutes of the 
National University of Ireland lay down that every full- 
time professor shall, so far as is compatible with the other 
duties of his Chair, devote himself to research and the 
advancement of knowledge. The professor, as head of his 
department, encourages research to the maximum extent 
compatible with his teaching duties, and, especially in 
the scientific departments, directly supervises such work. 
Academic staff is free to undertake private research. The 
colleges also negotiate research contracts with private 
firms and with departments of foreign governments, 
ans research is further financed by grants received from 
such home and foreign sources as the Medical Research 
Council of Ireland and the National Institute of Health of 
the United States. In some instances large industrial 
undertakings in Ireland have combined to support the 
research of individual departments for a specific number 
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of years. This latter form of support applies particularly 
to the faculties of science and of agriculture. 

At Dublin University, both teaching and research are 
regarded as being of fundamental importance and both 
are required of the academic staff. Research is undertaken 
in all departments of the university, but only in natural 
sciences and in the medical and veterinary sciences is 
any research initiated or supported by outside agencies 
or by Government departments. 


Staff 


The titles of the staff of the constituent colleges of the 
National University of Ireland are as follows: professor, 
lecturer, college lecturer, assistant lecturer, assistant, and 
demonstrator. In addition there are a number of specialized 
posts such as tutorial assistant and, on the medical side, 
clinical tutor. All staff carry out teaching and research 
duties and the professors, as heads of departments, 
organize and supervise the departmental work. There 
are also directors of special studies, who deal with subjects 
in which there are no courses leading to degrees. Professors 
and lecturers are recruited by way of public advertisement; 
final appointment is made by the University Senate, acting 
on recommendations made by the faculties and the 
academie council. Other staff is recruited by the professor 
as department head who advertises for staff and circulates 
details of the advertisement to institutions where suitably 
qualified candidates might be available. The final appoint- 
ment is made by the governing body on the recommen- 
dation of the faculty and academic council; but it is usual 
for one name only to be put before these bodies, the 
candidate being chosen after an interview with either the 
professor or a committee. 

Professors and lecturers at the National University of 
Ireland have tenure from the date of appointment to the 
age of 65; this may be renewed annually up to the age 
of 70. For college lecturers and most of the junior staff 
appointment is on a year-to-year basis with, normally, 
re-appointment after a satisfactory two years’ probationary 
period. A full-time professor or lecturer may not undertake 
systematic instruction of any kind outside his college 
except hospital teaching without special permission from 
the governing body; there is, however, considerable free- 
dom for the rest of the staff to accept outside employment 
provided it does not interfere with the discharge of their 
college duties. Academic staff are encouraged to carry 
out private research and there is complete freedom 
regarding the publication of research results. Grants 
towards publication are frequently given by the university 
or the university colleges. Under the statutes of the Na- 
tional University of Ireland professorships and statutory 
lectureships must be filled by public advertisement, but 
direct promotion is open to all other grades up to the 
level of college lecturer. University salaries are related 
to the cost of living in Ireland and to salary scales in 
the public service. In addition to salaries there are family 
allowances, and non-contributory superannuation benefits 
are provided for all staff. There is no arrangement whereby 
staff may transfer from the constituent colleges of the 
National University of Ireland to other institutions while 
retaining their pension rights. Sabbatical leave or periods 
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of exchange which normally do not exceed one year in 
duration may be arranged; in the case of a professor or 
lecturer, however, such leave of absence is not normally 
granted more than once every five years. А ў 

The following titles аге used for staff at Dublin Univer- 
sity: assistant (in arts) or demonstrator (in science); 
junior lecturer; lecturer, senior lecturer (veterinary medi- 
cine only); reader; and professor. In addition, certain 
members of the academic staff may be elected to fellowship 
of Trinity College, usually after a critical examination 
of their published work. The fellowship is not open to 
women. A fellow will also have one of the titles mentioned 
above, e.g., professor of pathology or lecturer in history. 
Recruitment is by interview after public advertisement. 
Tenure of office of the senior academic staff is normally 
from the date of appointment to the age of 70 for men 
and to the age of 65 for women. The appointments of 
junior lecturers are subject to review after three years. 
Each full-time member of the academic staff is compul- 
sorily covered by a non-contributory superannuation and 
life assurance scheme, under which trustees appointed by 
the board purchase an endowment assurance policy on 
his behalf. Leave and exchange arrangements may be 
made by permission of the board of the college. 


Student life and welfare 


Fees are payable both in the constituent colleges of the 
University of Ireland and at Dublin University. Scholar- 
ships (including studentships, exhibitions, bursaries and 
awards by way of remission of fees) are offered by all 
the university institutions, and are also awarded annually 
by the State and by local authorities. These are usually 
tenable for the whole of a degree course (subject to 
satisfactory progress) and are generally extended one 
further year for a holder working for a suitable post- 
graduate qualification. The University College, Dublin, 
for example, awards after a competitive examination each 
year ten entrance scholarships valued at £250 each; it 
also offers scholarships on the results of university and 
college examinations. In 1960/61, a hundred scholarships 
were awarded; twenty of £250, and the remainder valued 
between £20 and £180; numerous remissions of fees 
were also granted. All college scholarships are tenable 
for one year. In 1960/61, there were 221 students holding 
local rating authority scholarships in attendance at Dublin 
University, and approximately a hundred students held 
grants from overseas authorities. 

In each of the constituent colleges of the National 
University of Ireland a students’ council is elected annually 
by the student body. Candidates for election must be 
registered students and every registered student is entitled 
to a vote. The council concerns itself largely with the 
social side of student affairs and also provides such 
facilities as a book bureau, travel bureau, and a holiday 
employment bureau. An annual grant is provided by the 
college, and the council administers its own funds subject 
to the approval of a senior treasurer who is a member 
of the college staff. There are many students’ sports 
clubs and student societies in each of the university 
colleges; each society and club receives an annual grant 
from the college authorities. There is a students’ represen- 
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tative council at Dublin University but it is a relatively 
young body. Such activities as sports and athletics, 
debates, drama, etc., are already covered by other societies, 
some of which are of very long standing. For example, 
the College Historical Society (1770) is the oldest student 
debating society in the world, and the Rugby Football 
Club (1854) the oldest rugby club in the world. The 
national student organization (also of recent origin) is 
the Union of Students in Ireland. 

The constituent colleges of the National University of 
Ireland are non-residential. The students live either at 
home, in approved lodgings, in hostels or in ecclesiastical 
institutions. In the case of University College, Dublin, 
with 5,401 students in full-time attendance in the 1961/62 
session, 2,220 students lived at home, 1,069 lived in hostels 
and ecclesiastical institutions and 2,112 lived in lodgings. 
Dublin University has residential accommodation for 
about 390 men in the college itself and for about 110 
women in Trinity Hall. Scholars, foundation and non- 
foundation scholars and sizars are entitled to rooms in 
college for the duration of their awards; scholars and 
sizars are not charged rent. All other students may apply 
to reside for a period not exceeding two years. 

In each of the constituent colleges of the National 
University there is a student health service and all colleges 
have full-time deans of residence who look after student 
welfare. Dublin University has a medical adviser for 
students living in college; other students must register 
with local practitioners. Each student is allotted to a 
tutor; the tutors are members of the teaching staff and 
advise on all college problems. There is also a dean of 
women students. Deans of residence, appointed by the 
board on the nomination of the Church of Ireland, the 
Methodist Church in Ireland and the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, attend to the spiritual needs of students 
belonging to those churches. The deans of residence in the 
colleges of the National University give close attention 
to the welfare of students from overseas. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN IRELAND 


Professional training in medicine and dentistry is given 
at the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. The schools 
of surgery (founded in 1789) of this college are attached 
thereto by charter and are under the supervision and 
control of its council. The principal departments are 
anatomy, physiology and histology, pathology, chemistry 
and physics, surgery, practice of medicine, midwifery and 
gynaecology, pharmacology and therapeutics, biology, 
dental surgery, and dental metallurgy. 

The number of students admitted to the pre-registration 
class is limited to one hundred. À number of these places 
are reserved for the children of Irish- or British-born 
parents who have obtained outstanding results in a 
matriculation or a school leaving certificate examination 
with credits in the appropriate subjects; the remaining 
places are filled by competition based on the preliminary 
examination results. The college awards diplomas for a 
licentiate in dental surgery and a licentiate in medicine 
(conjointly with the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland). 
Both are awarded at the end of a six-year course. Post- 


graduate diplomas are the Fellowship of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, the Fellowship in the Faculty of 
Anaesthetists, and, conjointly with the Royal College of 
Physicians in Ireland, the Diploma in Child Health and 
the Diploma in Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year runs from October 
to June and is divided into two terms. Students are 
expected to attend all lectures and classes, and must 
have a minimum attendance of 80 per cent. They are not 
allowed to take any part of the final examination until 
they have completed the Second Professional, except 
that the social, preventive and forensie medicine exami- 
nation may be taken when the lectures in these subjects 
have been completed. Lectures are given in all departments 
and these are supplemented by practical laboratory work 
and by clinical courses. The balance between the basic 
sciences and clinical practice is maintained in the medical 
curriculum by the courses in applied anatomy and physio- 
logy during the clinical years and by the place of pathology 
in the final examination. In the case of the Licentiate 
in Medicine, the diploma is awarded and the exami- 
nations conducted by the Conjoint Board in Ireland of 
the Royal College of Physicians and the Royal College 
of Surgeons. The number of students admitted to the 
dental hospital is limited to 15 per year, and students 
who fail at the annual examinations are not allowed to 
repeat the year. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 

requirements for the conjoint licence in medicine at the 

Royal College of Surgeons. Before being registered as a 

medical student the candidate must pass a recognized 

preliminary examination in general education and, after 

a period of study of at least nine months of chemistry, 

physies and biology (including the elements of genetics), 

pass an examination in these subjects. Once registered 
the student takes the following course. 

First year. Three terms of anatomy; three terms of physio- 
logy. The class examinations must be passed before 
proceeding to second year. 

Second year. Two terms anatomy; two terms physiology 
(including biochemistry); one term clinical training. 
First Professional examination. Subjects: anatomy and 
physiology. 

Third year. Hospital (general medico-chirurgical); pharma- 
cology; pathology and bacteriology; applied physiology. 
Second Professional examination. Subjects: medicine; 
surgery; midwifery and gynaecology; social, preventive 
and forensic medicine. 

Fourth year. Hospital (general medico-chirurgical); pae- 
diatrics; ophthalmology and aural surgery; surgery; 
medicine, midwifery and gynaecology; practical surgery ; 
social, preventive and forensic medicine; psychiatry. 

Fifth year. General hospital; applied anatomy; special 
surgery lectures; therapeutics; anaesthetics; psychiatry; 
special hospitals. 

Third or Final Professional examination. Subjects: medi- 
cine; surgery; midwifery and gynaecology; social, pre- 
ventive and forensic medicine. 

Recent legislation requires that every medical student 

who qualifies must complete a years satisfactory 
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service in an approved hospital before he can be fully 
registered. 


Research 


In 1958 the college instituted four research fellowships in 
the fields of pathology, bacteriology, physiology, and 
surgery, each of the value of £600 a year. 


Staff 


The following titles are used: professor, lecturer, assistant 
lecturer, assistant demonstrator, clinical tutor, research 
fellow. 


Student life and welfare 


The approximate inclusive fee for the conjoint licence in 
medicine is £900 for new entrants. A reduction in fees 
may be made under certain conditions. The approximate 
inclusive fee for the licence in dental surgery is £900 
for new entrants. Two entrance scholarships are offered 
each year, entitling the holders to complete remission 
of all fees for six years. A students’ union with many 
affiliated social and sports clubs is open to all full-time 
students. The college is non-residential. Two doctors are 
charged with the care of the health of the students, and 
these services are free; every student entering the schools 
is required to sign an agreement that he or she is willing 
to submit to a medical examination at such times as may 
be required. By arrangement with the ecclesiastical autho- 
tities, advisers have been appointed who are available for 
consultation at any time by students. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Courses leading to degrees in architecture, engineering 
and the applied sciences are offered in a few specialized 
technical colleges. The Ministry of Education decides on 
the entrance requirements and duration of these special 
programmes of study in consultation with such examining 
authorities as the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, 
the professional engineering institutes, the University of 
London, ete. The colleges are usually organized in depart- 
ments, and provide courses in such subjects as architecture 
(including quantity surveying), mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering (including electronics and tele- 
communications), pure and applied science, and manage- 
ment studies and dietetics. In general, the educational 
requirements for admission are equivalent to those for 
university entrance. 


Range of studies. There is considerable variation in the 
range of studies offered and in the duration of courses. 
Students studying architecture, for example, follow a 
five-year course embracing the usual professional subjects 
and leading to the final examination of the Institute 
of Architects of Ireland. Four-year engineering courses 
cover all professional subjects and lead to graduateship 
of a professional engineering institution, and full- or 
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part-time courses in pure and applied chemistry are offered 
leading to the B.Sc. (external) of the University of London. 
A two-year course in chemical technology is offered at 
the Technical Institute; this leads to the Diploma in 
Chemical Technology of the University of Ireland. 


Intra-mural teaching. Full-time courses usually involve 
attendance for not less than thirty hours per week during 
an academic year of thirty-six weeks. Courses include 
lectures, practical, field, and laboratory work, and 
periods of actual practice in industry or business. 
There are part-time courses for those already engaged 
in industry or office work; these involve attendance for 
about fifteen hours per week, partly during working 
hours and partly in the evening. In some sandwich 
courses, substantial periods of college attendance are 
alternated with practical experience in business or industry. 
Examinations at intermediate and final stages are external 
and controlled by the certifying body while internal 
examinations are used to test progress. 


Requirements for certain awards. The requirements for the 

award of graduateship of the Institution of Electrical 

Engineers (Grad.I.E.E.), an English-based institution, are 

as follows (the figures in parentheses refer to the number 

of hours a week spent on each subject): 

First year (beginning of September to end of June). 
Mathematics (73); applied mathematics (8); physics (9); 
workshop practice (3); drawing (3); industrial organi- 
zation (13); philosophy (1). Students are required to 
pass the General Certificate of Education at Advanced 
Level in mathematics, applied mathematics and physics 
at the end of this session. Practical engineering training 
is given from the beginning of July to the end of 
September. 

Second year (beginning of October to mid-April). Mathe- 
matics (44); applied mechanics (43); heat, light and 
sound (6); principles of electricity (41); electrical en- 
gineering (3); electronics (13); engineering drawing (3); 
theory of machines (1}); properties and strength of 
materials (13); industrial organization (13); philosophy 
(1). Students are required to pass the Part I examination 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers at the end of 
this session. Practical engineering training is given from 
the beginning of May to the end of August. 

Third year (beginning of September to mid-April). Mathe- 
matics (43); engineering physics (6); electrical engineer- 
ing—machines (6); measurements (44); circuit theory 
(13); field theory (14); electronics (6); industrial organi- 
zation (13); philosophy (1). Students are required to 
pass the Part II examination of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers at the end of this session. Practical 
engineering training is given from the beginning of May 
to the end of August. 

Fourth year (beginning of October to the end of June). 
Mathematics (3); electrical engineering— measurements 
(6); machines and utilization of electrical plant (8); 
circuit theory (13); field theory (13); electronics (8); 
industrial organization (1); philosophy (1). Students sit 
the Part III examination of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers at the end of this session. 

No extra-mural courses are offered at the technical 
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education institutions. Up to the present, research lead- 
ing to recognized published work has been undertaken 
at only one institution in the field of applied chemistry. 


Staff 


Titles used are head of department, assistant head of 
department, and higher technological teacher; recruitment 
is through public advertisement. Posts are usually per- 
manent, whole-time and pensionable, but there are a 
number of part-time teachers and, in the case of archi- 
tecture, subjects are taught by practising architects. Staff 
are usually given permission to accept other paid employ- 
ment provided that this entails no interference with 
scheduled teaching duties. Salary scales for married men 
as from 1 November 1961 are as follows: higher techno- 
logical teacher, £1,057 to £1,451 per annum; assistant 
head of department £1,188 to £1,577; head of depart- 
ment £1,310 to £1,715. Higher posts such as vice-principal 
and principal of a college of technology carry salaries to 
a maximum of £1,861 and £2,082, respectively. Rent 
allowances and children’s allowances are paid in addition 
to all the above salaries and 5 per cent of salaries is 
deducted in respect of superannuation. All teaching staff 
is entitled to four weeks’ annual leave, with short leave 
periods at Christmas and Easter; but in practice the 
annual (summer) leave is six to eight weeks. Teachers 
are given facilities to attend refresher courses, seminars, 
etc., at home and abroad. 


Student life and welfare 


Tuition fees vary from £15 to £35 per annum for a full- 
time course. Apart from a small number of scholarships 
there is no financial assistance for students. Facilities are 
available for sports, clubs and societies, but there are no 
residential facilities and no special health or other services. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The teacher training colleges train primary school teachers 
in two years of study at post-secondary level. The subjects 
taught may be divided into the following categories: 
(a) general education subjects (lrish, English, history. 
geography, reading and recitation); (b) professional 
subjects (principles of education, teaching methods, teach- 
ing practice); and (c) special subjects (physical training. 
drawing, rural science, vocal music). Students can also 
take optional courses in Latin, French and instrumental 
music. 

Teachers of both general and professional subjects in 
the training colleges usually hold university degrees of 
honours standard together with the Higher Diploma in 
Education. In most cases they are ex-students of the 
training colleges and have had several years of teaching 
experience. Teachers of music and of rural science must 
have a university degree or equivalent qualification. 
Domestic science teachers must have the diploma of the 


Department of Education for domestic science or have 
successfully completed special courses approved by the 
Department of Education. 

The permanent training institutions for teachers of 
domestic science are private but State-aided institutions. 
Candidates for training must have reached university 
entrance standard and are selected on the basis of further 
written, oral and practical tests, together with an interview. 
The course is of three years’ duration and the final award 
requires examination successes in cookery, dressmaking, 
household management, laundrywork, craftwork, science, 
hygiene and first aid, blackboard drawing and teaching 
practice. Examinations are both written and practical, 
and are conducted by the Department of Education. 

Ad hoc training courses for teachers in technical schools 
are of two years’ duration for woodwork and metalwork 
and one year for building; candidates must pass exami- 
nations in the appropriate practical and theoretical 
subjects. The cost of these courses is borne entirely by the 
State and trainees are also paid a maintenance allowance. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The various aspects of higher education in Ireland are at 
present under examination by a Commission on Higher 
Education, which was set up by the Minister for Education 
in October 1960. The commission has been asked to 
inquire into and to make recommendations in relation to 
university, professional, technological and higher education 
generally, with special reference to (a) the general organi- 
zation and administration of education at these levels; 
(b) the nature and extent of the provision to be made for 
such education; (c) the machinery for the making of 
academic and administrative appointments to the staffs 
of universities and university colleges; and (d) the provision 
of courses of higher education using Irish as the medium 
of instruction. 

The Minister for Education has also appointed a com- 
mittee to carry out a study on long-term needs for educa- 
tional resources in collaboration with the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development. The com- 
mittee’s terms of reference include (a) the framing of 
educational targets, including provision for research, in 
relation to the assessments to be made of over-all needs for 
skilled manpower according to field of study and level 
of skill for the next ten to fifteen years; (b) the assessment 
of future essential demands for educational facilities at 
different levels based on present trends and international 
experience; (c) the compilation of estimates of future 
enrolments at different levels of education and by subject 
of specialization; (d) interpretations of estimated enrol- 
ment figures in terms of the expansion of educational 
resources (i.e., teachers, buildings, equipment, etc.); and 
(e) evaluation of expenditure entailed by the various 
alternatives for the expansion of educational resources. 


[Text prepared by the Irish National Commission for Unesco, 
Dublin.) 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. Ireland. Department of Education and Central 
Statistics Office. Reply to Unesco questionnaire, Statistical 
Abstract of Ireland, 1954, 1961, 1962. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,815,000. 
Area: 27,136 square miles; 70,283 square kilometres. 


Population density: 104 per square mile; 40 per square 
kilometre. eee 
Gross national product (1960 estimate): 656.1 million 


pounds. 
Official exchange rate (1960): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-61 
Ae ee 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
I and " Number 
NS of ‘Type of institution Academic | Grinsti- | Full апа part-time | Part-time | Еш and part-time Part-time 
education yes tutions » 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary ‘National’ primary schools, aided private 
Total Cer ag pna 1960/61 4846 | 214389 210039 — 500967 249992 — 
^ . 1959/60 4 849 1314412 29992 — 503 956 251 437 = 
^ „ 1958/59 4 850 214 223 29 837 — 503339 250879 — 
э Га! eo St P nq 1957/58 4843 214118 9 727 = 502 457 250 475 = 
ТРЕЕ 1956/57 4845 | 213 971 79 608 — 501513 249 863 — 
Secondary 
General Recognized secondary schools, aided 
private О Ve Tet ces . 1961/62 542 5630 3155 1552 80400 39100 -— 
Primary schools with recognized 
secondary classes, aided private . . 1961/62 82 Vip hun $2 6 641 6 226 e 
ЖӨНҮ, Un P DARE EMG 1961/62 624 35630 3 155 | 21552 87041 45326 — 
p T GP TW We vh re 1960/61 610 25282 22911 21 396 93190 43182 — 
" = 1959/60 594 25178 °2 845 ?1 454 19678 41380 — 
» . 1958/59 581 25 032 22 783 21 490 175187 39161 — 
Ale ciue c ac 1951/58 513 ?4957 202 680 21 441 12242 31399 — 
Vocational Vocational and technical schools, publie 1960/61 3289 . 
Residential schools of domestic economy, 
PCR T e 22а ана ок а 1960/61 15 Á Y Mcd aisle Чик diy 
"Total Shh dines ar ОС ИГЪ 2 1960/61 304 43 230 41 569 31404 512 761 3 495 
юга. 1959/60 295 43 052 11 446 29871 512 465 2987 
m їка leroy Е 1958/59 288 42 802 4] 228 28163 511682 2761 
Ds WORM COAT LT s E х 1957/58 215 42 606 41 119 25183 511262 2538 
Teacher Preparatory colleges, public 
training Total 20 О 9 UP 9.9 1960/61 6 46 27 — 521 335 — 
но mur dq eMe sve 1959/60 6 46 21 = 510 332 — 
"Ng 2 fé "eA TE cate cw ees 1958/59 6 46 21 — 521 337 — 
LA Rt outs Mh a rro US 1957/58 6 46 21 — 520 340 — 
Higher 
niversity The National University of Ireland: 
and St. Patrick's Theological college . 1960/61 1) 45 = — 568 — — 
equivalent University Colleges . en 1960/61 3) 611 1 3 57385 51 951 
degree- University of Dublin. . . 1960/61 1 228 22 01 52636 706 T 
granting ) Total i dp a B 1960/61 2 884 122 301 11419 2842 830 
a Lh. 1959/60 2 826 106 285 10553 2602 942 
5 1958/59 2 713 96 261 9 952 2 446 723 
» 1957/58 2 159 94 264 9 326 2237 163 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public and 
university puvate 4... АЙ СЕ E 1960/61 6 ata awe 1132 916 
'eacher п ie Bes 1959/60 8 95 е 1169 877 
training enti buts Aere ТЫ) 1958/59 on Sea 1082 866 
Mace гё; Y mhi ws 1957/58 E 1143 861 
Other National College of Art 
Hor Po oh cot ae АП 1960/61 1 6 1 080 MA 465 
PEE DUE STO IV 1959/60 1 : 1170 DE 542 
Шс». a 1958/59 1 s 5 1179 pe: 533 
ЕЕ ДИОР 1 : 1170 FE 525 


1, Including infant departments of ‘National’ primary schools, but not 
including junior departments of unaided private secondary schools. 

2. Teaching staff of secondary classes attached to primary schools 
are included with primary education. 
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3. Permanent centres only. 

4. Teaching staff of adult education are included with secondary 
vocational educations. 

5. Full-time students only. 


| 
| IRELAND 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academie | Number ~ - 
type of ‘Type of institution eademic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
| education year tutions 
| Total Female Total "Total Female Total 
Special® Schools for blind children, . . . . 1960/61 2 9 112 62 = 
Schools for deaf and dumb children . . 1960/61 3 38 432 222 — 
Schools for ment: DATES children . 1960/61 10 44 151 wee vi 
| School for emotionally disturbed children 1960/61 1 3 39 ve 
Schools in orthopaedic hospitals. . . 1960/61 6 20 420 = 
Schools for physically handicapped 
children , 1960/61 9 " 315 = 
| Schools for children with cerebral Ipaly . 1960/61 3 ‹ 122 = 
Total у Ee 1960/61 34 2251 = 
ОЧ Иб ПИЯ 1959/60 33 2 252 = 
» ЕА A 1958/59 28 2 024 = 
wt ia) Liteon ДӘ э? ert hell aa? ve 1957/58 26 1944 = 
Adult М part-time day and evening 
HAE 1960/61 M. ar T TE 
The "Catholic Workers College ces dn 1960/61 1 1358 1358 
Toll... Ales Dll | 1960/61 m: а m E 
wo el ФУ ту. n. ТУЕ 1959/60 434 4 62 644 62 644 
^ СА 1958/59 491 Ы 64112 64112 
EI . 1957/58 504 4 62 300 бәз 62 300 
aP G ud 1956/51 416 4 759 523 v 759 523 
6. Aided private; not including reformatory and industrial schools. 7. Not including Catholic Workers College. 
2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 
————Á— — M ВЕ аказа ааа ee _ —--——-#—_—— 
Number of students enrolled. 
Academic Universities and equivalent. ‘Teacher education at Other education at Average Average pnb on 
year degree-granting institutions — mon-university institutions non-university institutions | total enrolment | total population ра 
beginning (00's) (000's) ТОРА Өр 
f Per cent. Per cent Per cent 
wie female du female ORAE female 
1930 4841 29 893 52 
1931 5 164 30 872 55 
1932 5 494 28 847 55 6 2948 209 
1933 5 515 29 826 57 
1934 5 603 27 114 59 ee 
1935 5594 25 803 58 
1936 5 145 24 149 59 
1937 5911 23 724 64 3 1 2951 222 
1938. 5 957 23 687 63 . 
1939 6 034 22 625 60 
1940 6 026 23 593 64 
1941 6123 23 516 73 
1942 6 335 24 583 14 7 2961 235 
1943 6 527 25 538 16 
1944 6 889 25 530 85 
1945 7165 25 612 81 
1946 1552 26 169 69 
1947 1418 26 812 68 8 2910 282 
1948 7194 21 855 10 
1949 7933 26 879 15 
1950 1108 25 873 69 
1951 7946 25 934 65 
1952 8107 24 980 64 9 2 954 307 
1953 8 262 24 968 14 
1954 8 532 25 1070 66 
| 1955 8 621 25 1115 70 
| 1956 8 940 24 1195 173 bore 
, 1951 9 326 24 1143 15 1170 п 2 881 368 
1958 9 952 25 1082 80 1179 
1959 10 553 25 1169 15 1170 
NN 


1. Not including National College of Art. 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960* 
"uum c tss EEE TT 3 TE c 


Field of study 
"EN Academic 
‘Type of institut Sex Total = ; А 
Ират Ms Humanities’ Eduoation Fine arts Law ‚0099, Маша Engineering Medical Agriculture 
Universities, ete.’ 1960/61 МЕ 10 589 4 628 — 102 116 887 1520 725 1831 780 
di oz | F 2651 1520 — 14 12 210 346 — 483 12 
Non-university 1960/61 MF 1132 — 1132 
institutions Е 916 = 916 — == = = == = = 
Allinstitutions 1960/61 МЕ 11 721 4628 1132 102 116 887 1520 125 1831 780 
F 3 573 1 520 916 14 12 270 346 — 483 12 
All institutions 1957/58 МЕ 9 106 3 416 1143 116 142 717 894 718 1679 881 
F 2908 1113 861 12 13 221 244 — 430 8 
Percentage 
All institutions 1960/61 MF 100 39 10 1 1 8 13 6 15 Ju 
F 100 42. 26 0 0 8 10 — 14 0 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 35 12 1 1 T 9 8 18 9 
F 100 39 30 0 0 8 8 — 15 0 


1. Not including National College of Art. 3. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
2. Including some students of social sciences and natural sciences. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND TYPE OF DEGREE OR DIPLOMA, 1957-60 


el 


Field of study 
Academic 4 
‘Type of degree Sex Total n = 
ог diploma eim Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural engineering Medical Agriculture 
Less than first degree| 1960/61 | MF 
or diploma F 
First degree or 1960/61 MF 1923 943 — 23 31 260 137 111 301 117 
diploma Е 616 364 = 8 5 84 49 — 106 — 
Advanced degree or 1960/61 МЕ 111 310 = 10 16 62 133 66 26 28 
diploma F 188 138 — 4 3 18 22 — 2 1 
All degrees and 1960/61 MF 2634 1313 = 33 47 322 270 177 327 145 
diplomas Е 804 502 — 12 8 102 11 — 108 1 
All degrees and 1959/60 MF 2 382 1 188 = 28 33 289 198 145 349 152 
diplomas F 158 488 — 9 — 90 56 — 114 1 
All degrees and 1958/59 MF 2445 1160 == 29 57 333 193 194 315 164 
diplomas F 708 456 — 5 3 110 51 — 83 — 
All degrees and 1957/58 ME 2352 1193 E 22 31 317 136 196 316 135 
diplomas F TAT 464 — 1 5 140 47 — 89 1 
Percentage 
All degrees and 1960/61 MF 100 50 — 1 2 12 10 ti 12 6 
diplomas F 100 63 = 1 1 13 2) = 13 0 
All degrees and 1957/58 MF 100 51 == 1 2 13 6 8 13 6 
diplomas F 100 62 — 0 1 19 6 — 12 0 
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5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in pounds) 
= е ee aa 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total "AI MEE es 118 413 919 Total expenditure . . . . 118 413 919 
Central Government а 16 738 313 Total recurring expenditure 16 571 305 
Loenlauthonties e TUNE ge ain 166 710 For administration or gene- 
Tuition fees. . BS VS Lead ar 131 337 ral control . JM 603 874 
Other receipts from parents a А 16 435 For instruction . 12 888 498 
Other sources (subventions, contributions for school Salaries to teachers “and 
buildings; etc) ar ул Дыр CRESCE cp 761124 supporting proteestonal 
ЖАШ, sb us 12 350 647 
E * у Other instructional expen- 
diture 537 851 
Other recurring expenditure 3 078 933 
Total capital expenditure (not 
including debt service) . 1732 256 
Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms and 
laboratory equipment, ete. ) 1 732 256 
Debt service 110 358 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure? . 16 571 305 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control 603 874 3.6 
Expenditure for instruction ie Ma Sane 12 888 498 77.8 
Primary education 2 9 082 479 54.81 
Secondary education . . . . . . + + + + * 3 583 244 21.62 
Generali. EN ОЙО лие со ж 4 1 786 802 10.78 
Vocational Meme ст. IH com ЭТ ай ORT RID 1699 497 10.26 
Teacher tenning. 9. leas © "Que © „+ e 96 945 0.58 
Higher education cen’ Bo sh Cite: ty Bole ДЫ" 222 775 1.34 
3 078 933 18.6 


Other recurring expenditure 


D. SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR UNIVERSITIES ONLY, 1959 


E. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE FOR UNIVERSITIES ONLY, 1959 


Amount 
Total cca S EA Ж e a 1 752 790 
Central Government . . s . so + + + + o 913 102 
Local authorities i. ygs 4 4 © 8 0e fm & 4664 
Tuition fees. . Aa E Жата] o 633 771 
Gifts, endowments, азе ET 153 512 
Other sources OUTRE M IIT Ro CI 41141 


Total expenditure . 


"Total recurring expenditure 


Amount 


1797 223 
1175 648 


For administration or general control ; 135 246 
Salaries to teachers and supporting p 
fessional staff . . 818 881 
Other recurring expenditure AW 221 521 
Total capital expenditure (school bi d- 
ings, classrooms and laboratory oqip 
ment, ete.) . . s.. 621 575 


ooo Ő 


1. Not including data for universities (see under headings *D' and 
*E? below indicating data for 1959). 


2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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ISRAEL 


THE EDUGATIONAL SYSTEM 


In 1948, with the establishment of the State of Israel, 
responsibility for the educational system passed from the 
Jewish National Council, which had previously fostered 
and stimulated education among the Jewish population 
of Palestine, to the new administration. This administration 
was entrusted with the educational welfare of the Jews 
already living in the State, of the non-Jewish population, 
and with that of the new immigrants who arrived from 
all parts of the world. 

The legislature had to establish a new educational 
policy, taking into account the requirements of the non- 
Jewish population, as well as the demands of the various 
Jewish educational trends as reflected in the general, 
labour, religious, and ultra-religious movements which 
had developed in mandatory Palestine. 

Education today is based upon three basic laws. 
In 1949 the Compulsory Education Law established 
universal, free and compulsory primary education. This 
law placed all citizens on an equal footing, making the 
State responsible for providing pre-primary education for 
the 5-year-olds, primary education for the age group 
6 to 14, and part-time evening education for youths 
aged 14 to 17 years, who had not completed the recognized 
primary course. In 1953 the State Education Law banned 
outside influence, party or political, from the schools. 
State-maintained or aided schools were henceforth classi- 
fied as belonging to one of four groups—State schools, 
State religious schools (where, in addition to the basic 
syllabus, special stress is laid on religious subjects), State 
Arab schools, and non-State-recognized schools (Jewish 
and Arab). 

Schools and nursery schools of the State system are 
under the joint control of the State and local authorities 
(municipalities and regional councils), while the recognized 
non-State institutions are privately owned but supervised 
and subsidized by the State and local authorities. The 
general tendency is towards the strengthening of the 
State system, the possibility of opting out being retained 
in deference to the democratic liberties of the citizen. 


A third law, on higher education, passed in 1958, provided 
for the setting up of a council, appointed by the President 
of the State, as the governmental authority in all matters 
of higher education. 

Secondary education is partly governed by administra- 
tive regulations which enable ‘eligible’ elementary school 
graduates to be admitted to secondary schools (academic 
or vocational), even if their parents cannot pay full fees. 
An elaborate system has been developed to determine 
how much the parents can pay and in what ways the local 
authorities should give assistance. In some of the rural 
regions and border settlements the Ministry of Education 
has, with the help of local authorities, opened two-year 
secondary schools with a vocational or agricultural bias, 
where the fees are very low or may be waived altogether. 

The provision of school education is considerably 
affected by two factors. The first is the extremely varied 
background of much of the Jewish population, two-thirds 
of whom have immigrated since 1948. These new immi- 
grants arrived in Israel with different educational back- 
grounds and cultural levels, different approaches to the 
importance of education, and sometimes insufficient means 
to provide their children with a complete education up to 
the age of 18. The second important factor is the shortage 
of funds: Government finances are sufficient to meet 
only part of the growing needs. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 651. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Israel has developed along three 
lines. Firstly, there has been a rapid development of the 
three national university institutions—the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem, the Technion (Israel Institute of Techno- 
logy) in Haifa, and the Weizmann Institute of Science 
in Rehovot; at the same time there has been a marked 
growth in the local academic institutions, among them 
the Bar Пап University, the University of Tel-Aviv, and the 
Haifa Institute for Higher Learning. Secondly, there has 
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been an increase in the number of post-secondary schools 
for special subjects, such as art, music, nursing, etc., 
while thousands of students also attend rabbinical colleges 
(yeshivor). Thirdly, the teacher training colleges (batei 
midrash le morim ve gananot), have a network of institutions 
in various parts of the country; these provide training 
for various types of teachers from nursery school to the 
upper grades of primary school. 


The Hebrew University. The history of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity falls into three periods. The university was origi- 
nally conceived as an institution to serve the Jewish 
people as a whole. The original site was bought before 
the First World War, and the foundation stone was laid 
during the war. The university was opened by Lord 
Balfour in 1925 and remained on Mount Scopus until 
1948. During this period, in addition to the faculties of 
humanities and sciences, a pre-faculty of medicine, a 
school of agriculture, a department of education and the 
Jewish National and University Library were established. 
During the days of the Nazi régime in Germany eminent 
Jewish professors from the European universities were 
added to the staff, and Jewish scholars from Western 
Europe, England and the United States came voluntarily 
to share in this new academic adventure. The number 
of students grew to close on one thousand. 

The second period began with the establishment of the 
State of Israel. As a result of the armistice demarcation 
lines, the site on Mount Scopus still held by Israel became 
inaccessible to students and staff. The university had, 
therefore, to re-establish itself under conditions of ‘exile’, 
in rented quarters scattered all over the Israel Sector of 
Jerusalem, and for seven years it existed in this precarious 
manner. Yet it was during these years that it experienced 
its period of greatest expansion, and the student body 
grew from some one thousand to over three thousand five 
hundred. New faculties were added or established by 
means of expanding existing schools—the Hadassah 
University Medical School (1949), the Faculty of Law 
(1949), the Faculty of Social Sciences (1953) and the 
Faculty of Agriculture (1953). The School of Education 
was reorganized and enlarged in 1951/52, in co-operation 
with the Ministry of Education and Culture. The National 
and University Library, which had left half a million 
books and documents on Mount Scopus, began its work 
anew, and by 1955 had collected over 400,000 volumes. 

The reasons for the university's expansion during this 
time can be traced mainly to the establishment of the new 
State and the mass immigration which followed. There 
was, and still is, a serious dearth of trained personnel in 
every field, and the university felt it its duty not only to 
train a cadre of professionals but, no less important, to 
speed up scientific and academic research to help in the 
development of the country. 

The third period of development began in 1955 when the 
university started to build its new campus on Givat Ram, 
a rocky ridge just outside Jerusalem. New lecture halls, 
laboratories, administrative units, student dormitories, a 
synagogue, a planetarium, a central library building, 
a sports stadium and an amphitheatre were built; later, 
in 1961, the Hadassah University Medical School and 
Hospital near Ein Karem, were completed, and the Faculty 
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of Agriculture in Rehovot was also greatly expanded. 

By 1961 the student body had grown to 7,300 (including 
some 1,000 students from the Tel-Aviv branch which was 
absorbed in 1958), and the teaching staff to 1,000 teachers 
and assistants. At the same time the university had been 
adding new academic projects: the Department of Compa- 
rative Religion (1956); the new Department of Public 
and Business Administration (1956); the Graduate Library 
School (1957); the Institute of Criminology (1959); the 
Institute of Contemporary Jewry (1960); the Department 
of Fine Arts (1961); and the institutes of Afro-Asian studies 
and of Russian studies (1962). \ 

For many years the Hebrew University confined its 
teaching activities to Jerusalem only; the population 
was small and the academic personnel limited. Since the 
founding of the State, pressure had been exerted upon 
the university to establish collegiate branches in Tel-Aviv, 
Haifa and elsewhere. For over a decade it resisted scattering 
its energies, but local needs became too compelling, and 
even after the establishment of the Tel-Aviv University 
in 1953, its school of law and economics, which had been 
founded as far back as 1934, sought affiliation with the 
Hebrew University. In 1960 this affiliation was granted, 
the law courses becoming integrated into the Law Faculty 
of the university, and the courses in economics (including 
sociology, political science, statisties and accountancy) 
into the Social Science Faculty. 

One of the most important academic reforms during the 
first decade of the State was the introduction of the 
bachelor’s degree. For many reasons the Hebrew Univer- 
sity was ‘built from the top downward’. When it opened 
in 1925 it was purely a research institution, admitting only 
doctoral research students. When it began teaching soon 
thereafter, it prepared students directly for the master’s 
degree. The studies, requiring four to five years, were 
based on specialization from the start. Under the pressure 
of the new State and its needs for trained public servants 
in all fields, the plan of studies was reorganized on two 
levels—three years for the bachelor’s degree followed by 
two years for the master’s degree. 

Today the Hebrew University comprises six faculties 
(humanities, science, medicine, law, agriculture and social 
sciences) and five schools (dentistry, pharmacy, education, 
social work and a graduate library school). 


The Technion (Israel Institute of Technology). The project 
of the Technische Hochschule in Haifa was undertaken 
by the Ezra Society (Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden) 
as early as 1907. However, it was not until 1924/25 that 
the institution opened as the Hebrew Technical College. 
Since then it has grown into an institute of technology of 
university standard. 

At the Technion studies are conducted in six faculties 
(civil, mechanical, electrical and chemical engineering, 
science and architecture) and six departments (agri- 
cultural, aeronautical and mineral engineering, industrial 
management, metallurgy and general studies). 

The enrolment for 1961/62 was 3,317 students, including 
71 in the evening division, 510 in the Graduate School, 
and 806 at the Technical High School. The full-time and 
part-time staff numbered 488. Thirteen were given special 
leave to advise governments in Africa, Asia and Latin 


America on questions of education or to plan and teach at 
technical institutes abroad, and some professors from the 
Technion served as visiting professors or research fellows 
at university institutions in the United States of America. 


The Weizmann Institute of Science. In 1934 the Daniel 
Sieff Research Institute was established in Rehovot, and 
eventually developed into what is today the Weizmann 
Institute of Science. From 1944 onwards the research 
institute began to expand into a full institute of science 
conducting practical and theoretical research at the 
highest level. Before 1948 it had only three departments— 
organic chemistry, biochemistry and microbiology. Since 
then research staff have been added in microanalysis, 
applied mathematics, optics, polymer research, isotopes, 
biophysics, experimental biology, plant genetics, elec- 
tronics, nuclear physics, nuclear induction, X-ray crystal- 
lography, photochemistry and spectroscopy, infra-red 
spectroscopy, virology and genetics. 

For over two decades the Weizmann Institute was not 
a teaching institution. It formed, however, part of the 
higher education system in that doctoral and post-doctoral 
science students from the Hebrew University and elsewhere 
carried out their research in its laboratories. In October 
1958 the institute officially opened its graduate school, 
offering a three-year course leading to a Ph.D. degree 
to students who had received their M.Sc. degrees elsewhere. 
From 1962, courses leading to the M.Sc. degree were also 
offered. Some of its professors and research scientists are 
also members of faculties of the Hebrew University. 


The Bar Ilan University. This university, located near 
Ramat Gan, opened officially in August 1955 with eighty- 
five students and twenty-four teachers (mostly part-time). 
By 1961 its student body had increased to 772 and its 
teaching staff to 107 full- and part-time teachers. Beginning 
with a ‘freshman’ class only, it granted its first degrees 
(B.A. and B.Sc.) in 1959 and 1960. It emphasizes two 
spheres in which it purports to be different from other 
Israel institutions of higher education. Firstly, it is a 
‘religious’ university, and all students, whatever their 
specialization, are required to study the Bible and Talmudic 
subjects at university level ‘in the spirit of orthodox 
Judaism’. Secondly, it seeks to follow the accepted Ameri- 
can college organization, such as the credit point system, 
control of class attendance, general courses during the 
first two years, with specialization only in the upper 
classes, ete. Courses include Judaic studies, physical 
sciences and mathematics, social sciences, languages and 
literature. At present most are taught only at under- 
graduate level; the aim however is to develop the institution 
into a full-fledged university. 


University of Tel-Aviv. The need for a local institution of 
higher learning in Tel-Aviv dates back to before the 
Second World War when the School of Law and Economics 
was founded; this school has since become a branch of 
the Hebrew University. In 1954 the University of Tel-Aviv 
absorbed the Biological Institute of Tel-Aviv (founded 
in 1932). This was expanded into the Faculty of Science, 
and included all the biological sciences, to which applied 
mathematics was added in 1958. The Institute of Jewish 
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Culture became the nucleus of the Faculty of Humanities, 
comprising the usual Judaic and general studies of the 
undergraduate college. Later (1957), the Department of 
Pedagogy, the School of Dramatic Arts (1958), and the 
Tel-Aviv Academy of Music (1960) were added. The growth 
is continuing apace, with the scholastic and administrative 
patterns being fashioned after those of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. The Tel-Aviv University granted its first bachelor’s 
degrees in 1958 and started its first postgraduate courses 
in 1961. 


Haifa Institute for Higher Learning. In 1952 the Haifa 
Municipality founded this institution, with courses in law 
and economies, In 1954 the Department of Humanities 
(in conjunction with the Hebrew University) and the 
Department of Accounting were established. In 1957 the 
Department of Social Sciences was opened. The law and 
economics courses are under the supervision of the Hebrew 
University, and students of the humanities study for three 
years in Haifa obtaining a bachelor’s degree after complet- 
ing a fourth year at the Hebrew University. The same 
arrangement applies to students in the Department of 
Social Sciences. In 1961/62 there were 413 students at 
the institute. 


Legislation 


In August 1958 a law was promulgated establishing the 
Council for Higher Education, the term ‘higher education’ 
being taken to include teaching, science and research. 
The council is headed by the Minister of Education and 
Culture and is composed of four members nominated by 
the Government and twelve other persons of high academic 
standing, also nominated by the Government, but generally 
chosen in consultation with recognized institutions of 
higher education. 

The functions of the council include the granting of 
recognition to institutions (on the basis of prescribed rules 
and appropriate scientific standards, but always subject 
to appeal and the approval of the Government), with- 
drawing such recognition, putting forward proposals for 
the advancement of scientific research, the establishment 
of further institutions of higher education and governmental 
financial assistance to recognized institutions, 

The law stresses the freedom of opinion and conscience 
which institutions enjoy, and takes pains to point out 
that the functions of the council may not limit these 
freedoms in any manner or form. Every recognized insti- 
tution is also at liberty to conduct its academic and 
administrative affairs, within the limits of its budget, 
as it deems fit. 


Policy and administration 


Universities in Israel are generally independent institutions. 
The Hebrew University, the Technion and the Weizmann 
Institute are administered by their respective boards of 
governors, which exercise supreme control in all fields of 
major policy. Executive councils deal with the conduct 
of current affairs, and elect or appoint specific committees 
to deal with particular aspects of the work (administration, 
finance, ete.). 
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The Senate is the supreme academic body (the Scientific 
Council at the Weizmann Institute). It is composed of all 
professors, deans of faculties, and representatives of the 
senior academic staff. 

The officers of these university institutions are the 
president (the nominal and titular head), the rector 
(the academic head) and the deans of faculties. 

Some of the schools of the Hebrew University, especially 
those set up in co-operation with an outside body (such as 
the School of Education, the Institute of Agriculture and 
the School of Social Work) have their own governing 
bodies, but they are responsible to the central authorities 
of the university. 

The university of Tel-Aviv and the Haifa Institute for 
Higher Learning are administered by their respective 
municipalities. The former is seeking to become an inde- 
pendent educational institution enjoying full Government 
recognition and support; the latter is at present content 
to provide locally certain preliminary courses under the 
supervision of the Hebrew University. 


Finance 


Before 1948 voluntary gifts from Jews all over the world 
were the chief source of income of the three institutions 
for higher education at the time (the Hebrew University, 
the Technion and the Weizmann Institute). Since then, 
however, the State has assumed an increasing share of the 
financial responsibility, and the Jewish Agency has also 
increased its contribution. Income from abroad has 
remained stationary, but income from tuition fees has 
increased considerably, although it still constitutes only 
a small proportion of the total revenue. The following 
table shows the financial position of the university 
institutions for 1961/62. 


BUDGETS OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS, 1961/62 
(in Israeli pounds) 


University institutions Total budget Government subsidy 
Hebrew University 20 550 000 19 395 000 
Technion 13 268 000 14 230 000 
Weizmann Institute 11 800 000 2 050 000 
University of Tel-Aviv 2 500 000 70 000 
Bar Ilan University 1750 000 120 000. 


1. Plus £(1)1,575,000 reserve for the Hebrew University and Technion. 


The 1962/63 Government budget included the sum 
of £(I)21,811,000 for higher education. 

Funds for research received from abroad have increased 
steadily during the past years. There are also a large 
number of bursaries and scholarships financed by endow- 
ments from abroad and these contribute to over-all income. 

The development budgets are covered by voluntary 
‘associations of friends’ abroad and long-term loans from 
the State development budget. At the Hebrew University, 
for example, by the end of 1959, about £(I)31 million had 
been invested in buildings on the new campus, the Medical 
Centre, and the Faculty of Agriculture. The bulk of this 
investment was covered by donations from abroad, by 
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long-term loans from the Government, and by direct 
grants from the Government, the Jewish Agency, and the 
General Federation of Labour, while the balance was made 
available in the form of loans and advances from local 
banks. The Haifa Institute and the University of Tel-Aviv 
are financed by their respective municipalities, and the 
Bar Ilan University is financed, in large measure, by 
friends abroad. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


These institutions are divided from the teaching point of 
view into faculties and departments. Their organization 
is described in the previous section. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to an 
institution of higher education are required to present 
matriculation certificates from secondary schools in Israel 
recognized by the Ministry of Education and Culture, or 
from secondary schools in other countries which are 
recognized by the universities of those countries, and 
whose matriculation certificates are equivalent in standard 
to those in Israel. As a general rule admission is granted 
only to those who have completed their military service. 
Owing to pressure on space in the faculties of science 
and medicine at the Hebrew University, and most faculties 
at the Technion, admission to these faculties is based on 
the results of a competitive entrance examination as well 
as on matriculation results and personal interviews. 


Range of studies. The diagram of the structure of the school 
system on page 651 outlines the range of studies, the 
length of courses, postgraduate studies and degrees. 

All degree and diploma courses offered by the Hebrew 
University, the Technion and the Weizmann Institute 
are recognized by the Council for Higher Education. 
This council has granted recognition of the following 
courses and subjects at the Tel-Aviv University (up to 
B.A. standard unless otherwise specified): the Bible, the 
Talmud, Hebrew language, Jewish history, general history, 
zoology (M.A.), botany, biology, microbiology (M.A.), 
the subjects offered by the pedagogical departments, 
Hebrew literature, philosophy, French culture and classical 
studies. The courses offered by the branch of the Hebrew 
University in Tel-Aviv (law and social sciences) are also 
recognized. 

At the Bar Пап University, the following courses are 
recognized up to B.A. standard: the Bible, the Talmud, 
Jewish history, Jewish philosophy, Hebrew language, 
Hebrew literature, world literature, general philosophy, 
economics, education, general biology, botany, micro- 
biology, biochemistry and physics. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year generally extends 
from October to July. At the Technion and Bar Ilan 
University it is divided into two semesters, each of which 
extends for approximately four months; at the Hebrew 
University and the Tel-Aviv University it is divided into 
three terms of roughly ten weeks each. 

Methods of instruction and study generally include 
lectures, exercises and seminars. Laboratory work is 
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included in courses in the science, medical, agricultural 
and engineering faculties. Practical work is required as 
part of the course of studies in the faculties of agriculture, 
medicine, social work, pharmacy, education, ete. 

In most courses, as well as tests and exercises given 
from time to time, students sit for intermediate exami- 
nations at the end of each semester, and a final examination 
at the end of each course. Only students who have taken 
all tests and exercises, and passed all intermediate 
examinations, may sit for the final examination. 


Extra-mural courses. There are a number of courses requir- 
ing systematic study which can be completed on a part- 
time basis. Students who for economic reasons cannot 
attend day courses at the Technion may avail themselves 
of the facilities of the evening sessions. The programme 
is the same as the day-time courses except that one year’s 
work is spread over two. 

At the University of Tel-Aviv, studies for the law and 
social science degrees can be taken in the evening over a 
period of three years, followed by a fourth year at a 
regular course. The Institute of Accountancy in Tel-Aviv 
offers a four-year programme which prepares students 
for the official Certified Public Accountant examinations. 
Students of the institute are generally exempted from 
some of the CPA preliminary examinations, 

The Haifa Institute for Higher Learning gives all its 
lectures during the evening hours, hence the period of 
studies in the courses offered is generally longer than their 
equivalents at the Hebrew University. 


Research 


As has been pointed out both the Hebrew University and 
the Weizmann Institute were started as research institutes, 
and developed later into teaching institutions. Virtually 
every faculty and department of the Hebrew University 
engages in research in addition to its teaching function, 
while the Weizmann Institute of Science conducts research 
in both fundamental and applied science in all its depart- 
ments and sections. The Technion, too, is keenly aware 
of its twofold responsibility; in 1952, the Technion 
Research and Development Foundation Ltd., a non-profit 
organization, was set up to administer the applied research 
projects financed by bodies outside the Technion, and to 
assist Israel industry with its scientific and technological 
problems. Affiliated to the foundation are a number of 
testing laboratories in which applied research is also 
undertaken. 


Staff 


The grading of the academic staff of the universities is 
professors, associate professors, lecturers and instructors. 
In addition there are various kinds of teachers, demons- 
trators, assistants and senior scholars (the last-named 
combining work in a department with study for the Ph.D.). 
There are also a number of research fellows. 

The academic staff was originally composed in large 
measure of immigrants from Eastern and Central Europe. 
During the past few years, however, there has emerged 
a growing cadre of local university graduates, who, after 


a period of specialization abroad, are capable of assuming 
academic posts. In recent years, too, an increasing number 
of scholars and scientists from abroad have been invited 
as visiting teachers. 

Professors and associate professors are required to be 
men of distinction in their fields; junior staff are chosen 
on the basis of promise shown in research and teaching 
activities. 

Staff members are given every encouragement to pursue 
creative work, both for its own sake as well as for the 
advancement of the university’s academic and research 
programmes. They may engage in a reasonable amount 
of outside consulting, planning and research, especially 
if this work provides opportunities for wider professional 
experience, and will be reflected in the improved training 
of students. 


Student life and welfare 


University fees vary slightly between universities and 
courses. They average between £(1)330 and &(1)440 per 
annum. Student aid is available in various forms, and 
there are funds (derived from a percentage of tuition fees) 
which cover partial or complete remission for needy 
students. Short- and long-term loans are granted and a 
large number of scholarships, prizes and research 
fellowships are also available. 

In 1958/59 the Hebrew University spent some £(1)765,000 
in direct aid to students—7 per cent of its budget for that 
year. During the year 1959/60 the total amount allocated 
by the Technion in scholarships and loans amounted to 
£(1)360,000. 

Students are generally organized in a university students’ 
organization which is affiliated to the National Union of 
Tsraeli Students and to international student organizations. 
The local student organizations run club-rooms, cultural 
and social activities, labour exchanges, and printing and 
stencilling services. 

Student housing represents a serious problem at most 
universities. The six hostels of the Hebrew University 
cater for approximately a quarter of the students requiring 
accommodation; the rest have to find private accom- 
modation in the city. The Technion and Bar Ilan Univer- 
sity also have hostels, but at the Technion the shortage 
is almost as acute as at the Hebrew University. 

A dean of students usually heads a student counselling 
service and deals with relations between students and 
staff, as well as with all forms of student activities and 
problems. 

At the Hebrew University a comprehensive health 
service operates, charging nominal fees. Where such 
services do not exist, students are able to avail themselves 
of the general health insurance funds. 

All the institutions of higher education, with the exception 
perhaps of the two municipal universities, encourage non- 
Israeli students to pursue part or all of their higher studies 
in Israel. This is regarded as a fundamental objective 
emanating from the close cultural and educational ties 
between Israel and the Diaspora Jewish communities 
throughout the world. A noteworthy aspect of the student 
and staff structure of these universities is the proportion 
of students from abroad. In 1958/59, for example, 16 per 
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cent of the Hebrew University’s students had received 
their secondary education abroad. Most of these are, of 
course, Jewish, but there has been a considerable influx 
in recent years of non-Jewish students as well, particularly 
from African and Asian States. There are also ninety-five 
Arab students, all from Israel itself. 

The Hebrew University includes, in a statement of its 
objectives, the aim of serving the Jewish people. Students 
from abroad are encouraged to spend some time at the 
university in the hope that when they return home they 
will impart to their communities some of the specialized 
Jewish knowledge they have acquired during their stay. 
With this aim in view a special one-year course for students 
from abroad was introduced in 1955. 

At the Technion, too, efforts are made to ease the 
entrance requirements for students from abroad. Inaddition, 
a special four-year course in agricultural engineering con- 
ducted in English for students from African and Asian 
countries was inaugurated in 1962. 

During the 1961/62 academic year, fifty-one students 
from Africa and thirty from Asia were studying at the 
three larger institutions of higher education in Israel. 


Requirements for certain awards. The B.A. degree requires 
two majors plus basic studies totalling about sixty-four 
semester teaching-hours (128 hours annually) in all. 
Majors are usually interrelated to some extent, e.g. the 
Bible and Jewish history, English and Hebrew literature, 
education and psychology. 

The required subjects, with English as a major, for a 
bachelor's degree at the Hebrew University are as follows 
(the figures in parentheses indicate the number of hours 
per week devoted to lectures, exercises, and/or seminars). 
Under each subject there are usually several options. 
First year. Historical approach (4); poetry criticism (1); 

Shakespearean texts (1); style and composition (2)'. 
Second year. Fiction (2); drama, proseminar (2); Shakes- 

peare (2)*; literature major—grammar (1); translation (1). 
Third year. Literature major—earlier poetry (1); later 

poetry (2); prose (2)*; theory of the novel and the 

drama (1)*; history and principles of literary criticism 

(1)!; semantics (1). 

The M.A. degree requires three majors, one of which, 
at least, is studied in greater depth; as a rule, a thesis is 
required in addition to the ordinary written examination. 


For an LL.B. degree at the Hebrew University students 
have to study the following subjects (figures in parentheses 
indicate the number of hours per week): 

First year. Jurisprudence (3)#; historical introduction to 
Jewish law (3); English legal system (3)°; Roman 
law (2)2; elements of political science (3)*; international 
relations and institutions (1)*;-Hebrew (2)*; legal English 
(3)3; and one additional option (3)°. 

Second year. Law of obligations (5)*; law of persons, family, 
relations and succession (3); criminal law (3)*; consti- 
tutional law (2); civil procedure (3)*; criminal proce- 
dure (2)*; legal English (3)°; one additional option (1)*. 

. Additional hours devoted to tutorials. 

. Including tutorials. 


. Lessons and exercises. 
. Lessons only. 
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Third year. Jewish law I (2)*; public international law (3)*; 
law of property (4)*; corporations (398; law of bills and 
exchange (2); administrative law (3); civil procedure 
(3); criminal procedure (25; and опе additional 
option (2). ] е 

Fourth year. Jewish law II (2)*; private international 
law (3); law of evidence (2)*; laws of copyright, patents, 
designs and trade marks (2); law of taxation (2); 
labour law and social insurance (2); maritime law (15; 
air law (1)5; legal drafting and interpretation (2); and 
one additional option (2). 


For the В.Ѕе. Degree in Electrical Engineering at the 
Technion, the following subjects are taken (the figures 
after each subject indicate the number of hours per week 
devoted to lectures, class exercises, and laboratory 
exercises respectively in that order): 

First year. Mathematics, 4, 2, 0; physics, 3, 1, 3; general 
and inorganic chemistry, 3, 1, 3; descriptive geometry 
and technical drawing, 3, 0, 4; engineering mechanics, 
25, 15, 0; English, 3, 0, 0; physical training, 00,2; 
Hebrew 28, 2°, 0. 

Second year. Mathematics, 5, 1, 0; physies, 3, 1, 3; engineer- 
ing mechanics, 4, 2, 0; introduction to electrical engineer- 
ing, 25, 1, 25; materials, 35, 25, 0; processes, 3°, 15, 0; 
theory of machines, 2, 15, 35 ;workshop practice, 18’, 0, 0. 

Third year. Mathematics, 35, 15, 0; materials, 2°, 1°, 0; 
theory of machines, 35, 25, 25; analysis of electro- 
magnetic field, 35, 25, 0; electrical network theory, 3 }°, 
25, 0; electrical circuits, 4, 2, 3; electrical measurements, 
35, 0, 45; electrical installations, 2°, 15, 35; finance and 
industrial legislation, 3, 0, 0. 

Fourth year (electrical power option). Theory of machines, 
25, 15, 0; power systems, 3, 3, 25; principles of control, 
25, 25, 25; industrial drives and control, 4°, 15, 25; design 
of electrical machines, 35, 25, 25; power and heat systems, 
45, 25, 0; production of electrical appliances, 4°, 15, 0. 


For the M.D. Degree at the Hebrew University the 
following subjects are taken (the figure in roman after 
each subject indicates the total number of hours of lectures, 
and the figure in italics the total number of hours of 
laboratory work): 

First year. Physics, 1405, 84; zoology, 10, 84; botany, 70, 
84; chemistry, 202, 224; mathematics, 848; English, 549. 

Second year. Chemistry, 98, 154; English, 26°; humanities, 
75; genetics, 38°; anatomy, 868, 272; physiology, 36, 48; 
biochemistry, 24, 72. 

Third year. Anatomy, 845, 229; physiology, 1329, 200; 
biochemistry, 108%, 100; psychology, 24; military medi- 
cine, 12; preventive and social medicine, 14. 

Fourth year. Bacteriology, 55. 189; parasitology, 32, 64; 
pharmacology, 68, 112; pathology, 92, 208; psychology, 
24; medicine, 1008; surgery, 64°; gynaecology and 
obstetrics, 12; neurology, 24; dermatology, 24; ophthal- 
mology, 24; preventive and social medicine, 36. 


One of two semesters only. 
. Foreign students only. 
Second semester. 

Lectures include exercises. 
Lectures include seminars. 
. Conferences. 

. Clerkships. 
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Fifth year. Pathology, 404, 18; paediatrics, 32, 264°; 
psychiatry, 1401; medicine, 1042, 4963; surgery, 32, 190°; 
gynaecology and obstetrics, 2922; neurology, 102°; 
military medicine, 20; forensic medicine, 20; preventive 
and social medicine, 90; electives, 120. 

Sixth year. Pathology, 404; paediatrics, 20, 783; psychiatry, 
401; medicine, 1422, 3033; surgery, 1755, 114; gynae- 
cology and obstetrics, 544; dermatology, 742; ophthal- 
mology, 94°; radiology, 364; military medicine, 16; 
forensic medicine, 304; history of medicine, 20; preven- 
tive and social medicine, 304; electives, 120. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Rabbinical colleges (yeshivot). These continue the traditional 
form of Jewish education as practised for hundreds of 
years. Studies centre around the Talmud, the main source 
of Jewish law. Students who have completed a lower 
yeshiva, for boys usually between the ages of 13 and 17, 
are admitted to a higher yeshiva. There are no fixed courses 
of study and no degrees, and the majority of the students 
proceed afterwards to learn a trade, but the more able 
students may—usually after at least three to four years 
of study—be awarded a certificate qualifying them to 
serve as rabbis. 

There were some thirty higher yeshivot in 1961/62, with 
approximately 3,500 students above the age of 18. 


Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts. The school was founded 
in Jerusalem in 1906, but between 1926 and 1935 it was 
closed due to lack of funds. Governed by a public body, 
its chief sources of income are fees (40 per cent), Govern- 
ment grants (27 per cent), and other grants (28 per cent). 
The school offers four-year courses of study in drawing, 
painting, sculpture, lettering, graphic art, weaving, metal 
work and pottery, all leading to a diploma. Admission 
is subject to the completion of eleven years of schooling, 
and fees average around &(1)500 per annum. Examinations 
are conducted before entry and at the end of each term 
and year. In 1961/62 there were 180 students at the school. 


Academies of music. The Tel Aviv Academy of Music is 
incorporated in the Tel-Aviv University; the Rubin 
Academy of Music in Jerusalem was founded in 1947. The 
academies are financed from tuition fees and governmental 
and other grants. 

Both academies award a teacher's diploma after four 
years of study. This course includes a major subject, 
supplementary seminars, academic studies at the academy, 
and academic studies at the university. The Rubin 
Academy comprises departments of theory and compo- 
sition, conducting, voice and opera, piano, organ, orchestral 
instruments, dance, music education and military music. 
After additional post-graduate studies the Artist's Diploma 
is awarded. A matriculation certificate and performance 
tests are prerequisites for entry, and the annual fee is 


1. Lectures include seminars 

2. Lectures include conferences. 
3. Clerkships. 

4. Conferences. 


£(1)500. In 1961/62, some 350 students were registered at 
both academies. 


Nursing schools. With the exception of the Hadassah 
School of Nursing (where matriculation is required) nursing 
schools accept students with eleven years of schooling. 
The first professional school of nursing was established 
in 1918, and all such schools fall under the administration 
of the hospitals to which they are attached. The length 
of the course is thirty-six months, and students pay for 
their uniform and receive free board and lodging and 
pocket money; studies are integrated with practical work 
in various hospital wards. The diploma of Graduate Nurse, 
registered by the Ministry of Health, is awarded to candi- 
dates who successfully complete the course and exami- 
nations. Altogether there are twelve schools of nursing 
in Israel with an enrolment in 1961/62 of some 750 students. 


School of Surveyors. Founded in 1952, this school is 
financed by the Ministry of Labour and governed by a 
board of five surveying engineers. It offers a two-and-a- 
half-year course to matriculated students which includes 
both theoretical studies and practical exercises. After 
presentation of a treatise and passing a public examination 
the Diploma of Surveying is awarded. After three years 
of certified practical work a surveying licence can be 
obtained. Instruction fees are £(I)150 per annum and in 
1961/62, thirty-six students were registered at the 
school. 

In addition to the above-mentioned courses, there are 
correspondence courses (in engineering, accounting, survey- 
ing and architecture) offered by the Hebrew Tutorial 
Institute, administered by the British Tutorial Institutes. 
Post-secondary correspondence courses are also conducted 
by the Israel Labour Federation. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The first training college, for men, was established in 
Jerusalem by the Ezra Society (Hilfsverein) in 1904. 
This was followed in 1913 by a college established in 
Jaffa for women teachers and kindergarten mistresses. 
During the mandatory period, four more colleges were 
founded, so that in 1947 there were six in all, two general, 
two religious, and two labour. 

With the establishment of the State in 1948, there 
was a great influx of immigrants, and far more teachers 
were required than the existing colleges could supply. 
New colleges were opened, and some were also established 
for special subjects such as art and physical training. 

There were thirty-six training colleges (or institutes) 
for the training of primary school teachers in 1960/61, 
classed as follows: General teachers (Jewish), 16 insti- 
tutions with 2,091 students; General teachers (Arabic), 
1 institution with 118 students; Specialist teachers (music, 
crafts, physical education), 10 institutions with 659 stu- 
dents; Rural teachers, 5 institutions with 286 students; 
Ultra-religious, 4 institutions with 157 students. 

Of these, twenty-four were maintained by the Govern- 
ment including all the general colleges (Jewish and Arab), 
four specialist teacher training colleges and three rural 
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teacher training colleges. Most of the other colleges were 
recognized and grant-aided. 

All colleges are supervised by the Department for 
Teacher Training and In-Service Education of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture. This department has a dual 
function: (a) the establishment of new colleges and 
control of existing colleges for pre-service training, and 
(b) the organization of courses for further training of 
teachers in service, and particularly of those who are 
not fully qualified. 

The total budget of the Government for teacher training 
in 1961/62 (after deduction of income from fees) was 
approximately £(1)3,500,000. This sum included—besides 
maintenance of, and grants to, colleges—bursaries (usually 
in the form of loans) for maintenance of students in need 
and courses for in-service training. 

The curriculum in the general colleges, which comprises 
two years of post-secondary study, allows for speciali- 
zation in the second year with options of specialization— 
infant school (ages 5 to 7), lower primary classes (8 to 10), 
higher classes (11 to 14) with emphasis on literary studies, 
science or English. 

Admission to general colleges is generally limited to 
matriculants. Under certain conditions non-matriculants 
who have completed twelve years of schooling may be 
admitted, subject to their sitting for an additional exami- 
nation. In some of the specialist training colleges and rural 
teacher training colleges, pupils who have completed 
eleven years of study may be admitted but must sit for 
additional examinations in certain subjects. Most colleges 
also provide preparatory classes at the secondary school 
level from which a fair number of students for the college 
itself are drawn. 

Courses at all teacher training colleges are at present 
of two years’ duration. A recently appointed State com- 
mission has recommended the lengthening of the normal 
course of training to three post-secondary years and, 
as a first step, the establishment of such a three-year 
course in selected colleges. The recommendations of the 
commission have been ratified in principle and may be im- 
plemented by 1964. This commission also recommended 
that the curriculum and organization of studies should 
be considerably modified providing shorter terms, fewer 
lecture hours per week, and more time for individual study 
and tutorials. 

The adjoining table illustrates the requirements in terms 
of subjects and hours per week at a typical teacher training 
college. 

The academic year extends from September to June. 
Students are not only required to attend the regular 
lectures and study circles in the college, but must also 
spend prescribed periods of practical work in elementary 
schools and other institutions. Second year students, in 
particular, are required to spend periods of three to four 
weeks teaching in immigrant settlements as part of their 
practical work. Examinations are generally conducted 
twice a year in each subject. 


Staff 


The staff of teacher training colleges is composed of a 
principal (administratively and pedagogically in charge 
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SUBJECTS TAUGHT AT TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGES 


Number of hours per week 


Subject 
Ist year 2nd year 


Pedagogical subjects 


Psychology, theory of education, history 
of education, theory of instruction, 
special subjects in education, hygiene 64 103 

Hebrew expression, Jewish culture, 
knowledge of the people of the land . 

English. буЛ d fn ул SES 

Nature study . 


Practical subjects 


ing, drawing, singing . . . . 
Practical teaching . . . . - 


aeos 


Agriculture, handicrafts, physical train- 


of the college), lecturers, or teachers of various subjects, 
and co-ordinators of student teaching practice (who deal 
with particular aspects of practical training). In addition, 
teachers in various elementary schools are given responsi- 
bility for supervising and. directing trainees in their 
teaching exercises. 

Members of the staff of colleges are members of the 
Teachers Union. Salaries are governed by academic quali- 
fications and years of service, and allowances are paid 
for additional duties or responsibilities. 

Most college teachers are entitled to accept other work, 
but if it is of a permanent nature, the special increments 
or allowances they receive may be reduced accordingly. 
Deductions are automatically made from salaries to cover 
social insurance (e.g., medical benefits, pensions, disability 
pay schemes, etc.). 


Student life and welfare 


Fees at teacher training colleges are £(I)150 per year 
(with the exception of village colleges where annual fees 
are £(I)100). Three kinds of assistance are available to 
students: grants, in pedagogic preparatory classes; loans, 
in training colleges, especially colleges for village teachers 
(repayable during the first years of employment); and 
prizes offered by individual colleges to outstanding pupils. 

Teacher training college students are not organized on 
a national basis, but within most colleges student organi- 
zations exist with the object of assisting them with 
economic problems, organizing extra-mural activities, and 
representing the students before the teaching staff. 

Many colleges have residential facilities for students 
coming from a distance. The cost of accommodation 
varies, but an average annual figure is £(1)800. 

Generally, pupils are medically insured by one or another 
health service. There is also an over-all insurance (collective 
insurance) covering all pupils. 

The chief problems in relation to teacher training are: 
(a) there appears to be a tendency toward the feminization 
of the profession; in the general Jewish colleges, for 
example, there were 407 men students as compared to 
1,990 women students in 1961/62. (A primary cause is 
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military service which is compulsory for all men while 
women as a rule are allowed deferment in order to serve as 
teachers; another reason is that men generally aim at second- 
ary teaching with better salary conditions), and (b) there 
are at present large numbers of small colleges; the recently 
appointed State commission recommended their consolida- 
tion into larger units and, in particular, the affiliation of 
specialist teacher training colleges to general colleges. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The trend towards expansion is inevitable, but this 
raises great problems. There is an increasing demand for 
university graduates and scientific workers in almost 
every branch of the national economy; so much so, that 
the students who do not complete their studies have 
no difficulty in finding employment. This demand from 
above will soon be matched by a growing pressure from 
below on account of the increased birth-rate following 
the Second World War; the 18-year age group in 1966 
will be almost double that of 1960. There is also a growing 
demand for higher education from the families of immigrants 
who arrived in Israel after the establishment of the State. 
A large proportion of these came from developing countries 
and had a low educational standard; they suffered at 
first from severe economic handicaps, so that only a 
small percentage of their children received secondary 
education. This situation has now changed; the majority 
are receiving secondary education, a growing percentage 
matriculate and, of these, more and more desire to pursue 
higher studies. 

But how and where to accommodate these growing 
numbers raises great financial problems. The development 
of the Hebrew University and the Technion in recent 
years has already necessitated heavy loan charges; these 
are being met, largely thanks to the efforts of supporters 
abroad, but not without difficulty. The new universities 
of Tel-Aviv and Bar Ilan, where the demand for expansion 
is greatest, cannot count on outside support to the same 
extent. This problem is quite separate from that of the 
increase in current expenditure, entailing larger grants 
from the Government. 

Perhaps not less serious are the problems of staffing. 
While there are certain subjects in which the supply 
of locally trained teachers may be adequate, there are 
several—in the technical fields particularly—where even 
now many of the staff are being recruited on temporary 
contracts from abroad, and it will take many years before 
Israel graduates of the required standard will be ready 
to replace them. à 

Another problem in which the Government is concerned, 
is the co-ordination of university development with national 
needs. While there is a demand for graduates in almost 
all fields, there are several fields in which the shortage 
is particularly acute. But it is not easy to channel students 
towards immediate needs; students are free to follow 
their own interests, which cannot be dictated from above. 
The universities, too, are autonomous, and have a mo- 
mentum of their own. It has often happened that Chairs 
have been founded and buildings created as a result of 
the generosity of individual benefactors interested in some 


particular subject, rather than in accordance with any 
over-all plan. 

A striking case in point is the teaching profession. It 
has been estimated that the demand for teachers in 
secondary schools is already in the neighbourhood of 
1,000 teachers per annum, and this is on the increase; 
the supply of graduates from the departments of education 
of the various universities on the other hand is not much 
more than 250, with the result that more than one-half 
of the teachers appointed every year are not fully qualified. 
The causes of this situation are, of course, complex. 
The great expansion of the national economy, and the 
continual advances in technology, call for an increasing 
supply of scientific workers; these are usually better paid 
than secondary school teachers, and have better prospects 
for advancement. The School of Education offers mainly 
postgraduate courses and suffers from the competition of 
other more attractive openings for university graduates. 
There is not, as yet, a college of education where students 
for the teaching profession can take a full four-year 
course. 

Several important trends can be obseryed as regards 
the content of the courses offered. The general tendency 
is towards the development of more and more courses, 
and often whole departments, specifically related to 
national needs or aspirations. This expresses itself, in 
the scientific fields for example, where research is being 
conducted in agriculture in arid regions, in the utilization 
of solar energy and the control of malaria. 

As has already been pointed out, the Hebrew University 
was intended, from the start, to serve the Jewish people 
as a whole, not only to teach the various sciences through 
the medium of Hebrew, but to act asa focus for the 
revival of Hebrew culture and to provide a link between 
Jewish traditions and life and thought in the modern 
world. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education and Culture, 
Jerusalem (Israel Sector). ] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Israel. Central Bureau of Statistics. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,183,000. 

Area: 7,992 square miles; 20,700 square kilometres. 

Population density: 273 per square mile; 105 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 4,488 million 
Israeli pounds. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 Israeli pound = 0.556 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: October. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
Le SS ee = 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Number 
ery Type of institution Academic | рд. | Fulland part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education ye tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim: Hebrew pre-primary schools. . . . 1961/62 2108 2523 2523 ДУ, 11051 37377 — 
i ds Arab pre-primary Боб с> шы, 19609: 135 169 150 154 5 585 2 455 — 
Total . . Decii ua D 1961/62 2243 2692 2673 154 82636 39932 — 
ONUS 1960/61 2146 2632 2609 er 80541 38972 — 
» 1959/60 2128 2544 2525 re 80655 38959 -— 
” 1958/59 2052 2553 2528 Ae 78499 38110 — 
EI 1957/58 2009 2512 2492 boy T0419 37560 — 
Primary Hebrew primary schools . . 1961/62 1161 16973 10996 "Hon 2368 648 °181 526 — 
Hebrew primary schools for ‘working ` 
youth . 1961/62 172 504 136 Am 26 403 ?2340 — 
Arab primary schools | 1961/62 165 1392 422 236 888 214 664 — 
Arab primary Барови for working youth 1961/62 3 11 3 Ris 2110 239 = 
Total . . 1961/62 1501 18880 11557 | 13614 2412 049 2198 569 — 
modos er esf led sie Ss rM sc 1960/61 1513 17 842 10637 ds 2403 279 ?193 691 — 
» Ud sont earn 1959/60. 1558 17376 10174 12 343 2398 717 2190 918 — 
” PTS ae eat ers 1958/59 1548 16881 9721 Ben 2381494 ?182 696 — 
» ЭЛЕ! АНУ 1957/58 1500 15 495 8776 10 740 2359 063 2170 413 — 
Secondary 
General Hebrew secondary schools . . . . 1961/62 118 2573 1106 RTA 36538 21344 
Hebrew secondary evening schools . . 1961/62 33 480 68 AS 4118 1778 
Hebrew continuation classes. . б 1961/62 101 1281 472 PS 8143 4258 
Hebrew post-primary exeun classes 
(part-time studies) . . 2 1961/62 39 178 46 Hee 2003 1108 2.003 
Arab secondary schools . . 1961/62 9 79 4 50 1241 191 «vr 
Arab post-primary Dune school (part 
time studies) . 1961/62 1 6 — Ane 48 — 48 
Total. i супу s їр 1961/62 301 4597 1696 3805 52 691 28679 2051 
1960/61 305 4031 1392 e 45051 24387 Soe 
" 1959/60 243 3344 1111 3 023 36970 19972 
» 1958/59 189 2837 896 ate 30802 16633 
» 1957/58 184 2591 721 2228 26746 14076 
Vocational Hebrew vocational schools . . . . 1961/62 66 1094 332 13554 3445 
Hebrew agricultural schools, . . . 1961/62 31 545 87 6261 2272 
Hebrew vocational schools (2-year 
course) . BOE 1961/62 64 563 196 m 3660 1750 
Arab agricultural school . 1961/62 1 8 = bc 68 — 
Arab vocational schools da year хош). 1961/62 2 12 1 aac 122 11 
Total . . 1961/62 164 2222 616 1810 23665 7478 
Е CON, ЛИЕ 1960/61 137 1872 447 dun 196713 5799 
nuno ЗА Red us 1959/60 117 1459 335 1078 16124 4469 
as AM EN ees Spay 1958/59 86 1148 255 дор 13 888 3809 
» B eU A Та мышы э, Ж 1957/58 89 1110 261 885 13 237 3 841 
Teacher Hebrew preparatory classes? 
training Total. eee, me ee ОПЕ, 1961/62 15 ЖЕ «hs 3231 2731 — 
C tad Copes orate eva cof 1960/61 15 ie ube 3189 2742 — 
AMET SCANS EET 1959/60 15 E 3077 2597 = 
DUE ck ates Т r 1958/59 16 ae 4; 2723 2115 — 
: И асое 1957/58 17 д es 2334 1863 = 
Higher — 
University Hebrew University . . . . . 1961/62 1 992 7892 2439 
and Technion . . КЕЕ 1961/62 1 474 2511 178 
equivalent Bar Han University PAN. УК e: 1961/62 1 118 112 447 
(2 degree- Tel-Aviv University . . . . . . 1961/62 1 160 1139 668 Ces 
granting ) Ton RS 1961/62 4 1744 11814 3732 22. 
Qo EESTI TS S RD TEST 1960/61 4 1602 10 836 3214 Y 
TOT Si a CIE CE 2 IO 1959/60 4 1531 10 202 2812 
UR RE N amm iB. As 1958/59 5 1487 eB 9457 2418 
£O о ЧаЗа На Lied 1957/58 5 1 355 jos ico 8510 2067 
1. Number of teaching posts. 3. Mostly attached to higher teacher training colleges. 
2, Includes pupils in special classes for handicapped children (2,986 in 4. Teaching staff in the preparatory classes of teacher training at second 
1961, 4,064 in 1960, 3,533 in 1959, 3,097 in 1958, and 2,557 in 1957). level are included with higher teacher training. 
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"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and " Number 
Ent. Type of institution cou = iia Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Non- — Hebrew teacher training colleges . . 1961/62 37 4901 4345, 4787 3401 2 831 — 
university Arab teacher Бешик college, WELT à 1961/62 1 21 8 19 108 23 — 
Teacher Total . . LS ue del 196162 38 1992 — 1353 4806 3509 2854 — 
traimng Fas." Lope olm г И, ^ 1960/61 33 4796 4312 Sis 2970 2454 = 
. JST te M 3 x 1959/60 31 4738 4291 4659 3198 2 707 — 
^ AS eo Pies OM ES NES 1958/59 32 4770 4310 АИА 3 354 2 942 = 
” П ЕС ОДАТ: 1957/58 25 4648 4255, 4550 2128 2412 = 
Other School for Surveyors . . : 1961/62 1 19 — 36 = 
School of Arts and Crafts, New н Bezalel х 1961/62 1 P — 180 
Academies of music . . b 1961/62 2 150 — 350 
Schools of nursing . SDE 1961/62 12 AA — 757 
Haifa Institute of higher ‘earning ARA 1961/62 1 = 413 
Total "as 1961/62 17 — 1736 
E MIC et S S de 1960/61 T — 1789 
" RES VERON us im he s 1959/60 18 — 1872 
» VENUE SAINT у SW. 1958/59 19 — 1855 
^ oca cu UL ere 1957/58 19 — 1685 
Special Primary schools for handicapped 
children. . . yen 
TOL ый: Г ЖЕУ, A e s 1961/62 98 952 716 694 8775 3 629 — 
йз Ier ish wed ent GA. oi 1960/61 94 199 584 AT 811 3 215 — 
aoo. fa, Oe, qa. МЛ» acá 1959/60 82 105 518 491 1213 2885 = 
"a s ee toate okt 1958/59 14 631 452 439 6 393 2524 =, 
ks) ee eee es же 1957/58 64 536 379 358 5 486 2120 — 
Adult Public Hebrew lessons for adults . . 1960/61 806 568 — 13135 13135 
Classes for illiterates . x 1960/61 516 358 — 5410 5410 
Primary education classes for adults . 1960/61 208 200 — 3 003 3 003 
Secondary education classes for adults . 1960/61 18 59 — 399 399 
Institutions and seminaries for advanced 
studies and language proficency EH 1960/61 349 299 — 511 713 11713 
Study circles . . PN 1960/61 21 26 a= 494, 494 
University summer courses . . . . 1960/61 21 28 — 1214 1214 
Workers’ high schools. . . | 1960/61 36 30 — 168 168 
Vocational taining courses for adults . 1960/61 an am 11403 11403 
Total® T с s AN 1960/61 72047 71568 41539 47539 
Sob WM ND As a. f 1959/60 71 633 71 201 41 101 41101 
nt m У Ае 1958/59 71 474 71 118 39 880 39 880 
ONES TEM 5 xu 1957/58 71 464 71 062 43 487 43 487 
5. Number of registrations. 7. Not including vocational training courses for adults. 
6. Not including courses in religious subjects with 4,734 students in 
1958, and 7,464 students in 1957; for the years 1960 and 1961 data 
are not available. 
2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1948-59 
Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at Other education at Average Average Nuper of 
year degree-granting institutions _—_non-university institutions — non-university institutions total enrolment | total population 100,008 
beginning Som TERN GU (900 а population 
'er cent 'er ceni ег cent 
Qu female sel female oe female 
1948 1792 19 713 550 4 183 412 
1949 2710 22 1033 591 
1950 3343 22 1062 667 
1951 4341 21 957 162 
1952 4982 21 1899 839 1 1367 543 
1953 5855 20 2151 92 858 
1954 6145 21 2295 89 916 
1955 6 566 22 2585 89 1032 
1956 т 078 23 2 600 90 1082 
1957 8510 24 2728 91 1685 13 1704 149 
1958 9 457 26 3354 88 1855 
1959 10 202 28 3 198 85 1872 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total 3 i 7 
1 Humanities! Education! Fine arte?’ Law „59081, Natural Engineering? Medical Agriculture ере Маза 
Less than 2 years ES — — — — — — = BE is УК Мый 
2 years MF 
F = -— = 
3 years MF — — — — == di c foes = T = 
F = Е = ==) = 
4 years MF 1 182 4490 * 169 E 44 511 — 68 — 
Е 248 1180 16 421 26 — 5 — 
5 years МЕ 5163 — — Pa 674 — — 556 Wis 33 — 
Е 522 — = on. 516 — — 63 Ws 3 = 
6 years MF 167 743 EA = — RSH 7124 = = = = 
F 62 713 VER == == wee 749 = == yz = 
7 years or more MF 229 = — ә. = — — 599 72 — 58 
F 34 — — s — — — *1 13 — 14 
S S S 
1. Education and social sciences are included in humanities. 5. Not including pharmacy, data for which are not available. 
2. Architecture is included in engineering. 6. Entailing four to five years' study. 
3. Doctoral degrees other than those in engineering and medicine, 7. Entailing five to six years’ study. 
4, Entailing three to four years’ study. 8. Entailing six to eight years’ study. 


4, HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


_—————— —.——-——— 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total с Б 
Humanities! Education! Fine arts? Law Social, Natural Engineering? Medical Agriculture specie A 
1960/61 MF 41 741 533 143 2 168 666 12 101 58 
F 1366 193 32 on 10 36 13 8 14 
1959/60 МЕ  |55"1396 421 eS ES 558 UC 160 577 168 *37 69 
Е 4,5,6 280 143 ae Ese 55 nais 57 42 413 63 17 
1958/59 MF 1541 356 aoe ame 239 ava 125 589 84 49 99 
F 255 103 2 wee 34 wei 46 42 16 2 12 
1957/58 MF 1172 301 Я Ден 158 A 85 480 82 29 37 
Е 200 76 esn ЗСА 26 es] 32 39 21 1 5 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 31 Pos XX 8 ses 10 38 4 6 3 
Е 100 52 ae or 9 P 19 10 4 2 4 
1957/58 MF 100 26 D PAG 14 ena 7 41 T 2 3 
F 100 38 pea жа 13 vibe 16 20 10 1 2 
1. Education and social sciences are included in humanities. 5. Not including first d. in l LL.B.), dat: i 
4 CE is WR in engineering. available T е а аиа 
. Doctoral degrees other than those in engineering and medicine. 6. Not including first degree in agriculture (B.Sc.Agr.), i 
4. Not including pharmacy, data for which are not available, are not азай не; i козел йлы чын 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 
———MÁ— үл” ле ым —66ш———үу—үуү—— 


, Field of stud; 
‘Type of institution Passa Sex Total ae = 
Humanities Education Fine аңа Law Soal Natural Pngincering MD Agriculture "ied 
Universities, ete.t 1961/62 МЕ 11814 3 480 — 166 895 1849 1946 2332 721 374 51 
F 3 732 22 004 — 42 211 490 2614 136 180 33 22 
Non-universit: 1961/62 МЕ 3 509 — 3 509 — — — — — — = — 
institutions F 2854 — 2 854 
All institutions? 1961/62 MF 15 323 3 480 3 509 166 895 1849 1946 2332 721 374 51 
F 6 586 22 004 2854 42 211 490 ?614 136 180 33 22 
All institutions* 1957/58 МЕ 11 238 12 310 2728 149 162 4955 1233 2138 643 309 1 
F 4 539 2 41 080 2472 44 153 4123 ?311 141 184 31 — 
Percentage 
All institutions? 1961/62 MF 100 23 23 if 6 12 13 15 5 2 0 
F 100 230 44 1 3 M: 39 2 3 1 0 
All institutions? 1957/58 МЕ 100 421 24 1 7 48 it 19 6 3 0 
F 100 2424 54 i 3 43 11, 3 4 1 — 


. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


1 
2. Female students of natural sciences at Bar Пап University are 


included in humanities. 


3. Not including non-university institutions other than teacher training. 


6. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in Israeli pounds) 


Enrolment in other non-university institutions was 1,736 (F. ...) 
in 1961/62 and 1,685 (F. ...) in 1957/58. 

4. Students of social sciences at the Hebrew University are included 
in humanities. 
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RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . . . 2108 200 750 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not distri- 
buted by level and type of education) . . ^. . e = s 7161 500 6.6 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
education), . . . « scel ту ше a ON 997 894 200 90.5 
Pre-primary education . : 4 Ju 5 761 000 5.3 
Primary education 1 wu УЕ 1.4 59 406 000 54.9 
Secondary education . SAMT MSS . 12 889 900 11.9 
General. . . . « « (OUS ато oy is 4 163 400 44 
Vocational. . . , BA MART Tm T 4 993 400 4.6 
"Teachertraining . 2 т i 3 133 100 2.9 
Higher education . i irs gi А5 гыф 15 838 400 14.7 
Special education 5 cac SEP. D 1 939 400 1.8 
Adult education . . . + TIT ta wae 1525 500 14 
Other types of education $e une; m 534 000 0.5 
Other recurring expenditure . suspi ба 1+» oe 3145 050 2.9 
Equipment repairs . . Form m S a 1 343 200 1.2 
Miscellaneous services ct otii Pm 1801 850 17 
Te IE 37 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 


2. Expenditure by the Central Government only. 


3. Including salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff. 
amounting to £(1)60,981,400. 
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ITALY 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Article 33 of the Italian Constitution states that it is 
the responsibility of the State to lay down general prin- 
ciples for the educational system, and to create State 
schools of all types and at all levels. Paragraph 1 guarantees 
freedom in the teaching and practice of the arts and 
sciences. Paragraphs 3 and 4 of the same article state 
that ‘private organizations and individuals have the right 
to establish schools and other educational institutions, 
without support from the State’, and that the law in defining 
the conditions to be met by private schools asking for 
legal recognition, must guarantee them complete freedom 
and assure for their pupils the same treatment as that 
given to pupils of State schools. 

In accordance with the general principles laid down 
and the provisions of the Constitution, those regions 
with special legal status are empowered to regulate certain 
sectors of education. Article 14 of the Statute of the 
Sicilian Region, approved by Legislative Decree No. 455 
of 15 May 1946, provides that the Regional Assembly is enti- 
tled to regulate primary education within prescribed limits. 

Education is both compulsory and free for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 years (Article 171 of the 
Primary Education Code, approved by Royal Decree 
No. 577 of 5 February 1928, Article 8 of Act. No. 1859 
of 31 December 1962, and Article 34 of the Constitution). 

Pre-primary education is provided in the scuole materne 
which include créches, kindergartens, case per bambini, 
etc., for children between 3 and б years of age. Attendance 
at these schools is optional. Free, compulsory primar: 
education is organized in two stages (Act No. 1254 of 
24 December 1957), with an examination at the end 
of each stage. The first comprises the first and second 
years of schooling and the second, third, fourth and fifth 
years. Compulsory schooling for pupils between 11 and 
14 years of age is provided free of charge in the lower 
general secondary schools (scuole medie). Act No. 1859 
of 31 December 1962 provides that instruction at these 
schools shall be free, and that all pupils between 11 and 
14 years of age be given equal opportunity of access to 
the second cycle of secondary education. 

There are three main types of school at upper secondary 
level. They are the vocational institutes, the technical 
institutes, and the academic schools which provide either 
five years of education with a predominately classical 
or predominately scientific emphasis, or four years of 
teacher training. 

The vocational institutes (istituti professionali) are 
designed to train pupils for certain occupations and at 
the same time to develop their general culture. There 
are vocational institutes of various kinds, which qualify 
their pupils for posts in various branches of industry, 
and offer specialized training in handerafts, agriculture, 
nautical trades, commerce, hotel work and tourism, and 
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women's occupations. The duration of the courses varies 
from two to three years. 

The technical institutes (istituti tecnici) also prepare 
pupils for various specialized occupations and for the 
exercise of technical and administrative functions in the 
fields of agriculture, industry and commerce (Act No. 889 
of 15 June 1931). The courses last five years, and there 
are technical institutes for commercial subjects, agri- 
culture, surveying, navigation, industry (with various 
special branches), tourism, and women's professions, 

The academic schools offer three types of instruction, 
provided in three different kinds of school. The liceo 
classico or liceo ginnasio provides a five-year course (two 
years for the ginnasio superiore and three years for the 
liceo) with emphasis on classical studies. This course is 
designed to prepare pupils for the university. The liceo 
scientifico also provides a five-year course designed to 
prepare pupils for university studies, but special emphasis 
is placed on scientific subjects. The istituto magistrale 
provides general cultural and professional education for 
pupils wishing to teach in primary schools, Pupils who 
complete their studies at the istituti tecnici, or at the 
licei classici, the licei scientifici, or the istituti magistrali, 
and who pass the corresponding State examinations, are 
awarded a diploma. 

In addition to these different types of education, there 
are also schools of music, painting, sculpture and applied 
arts. The liceo artistico is open to holders of the licenza 
(leaving certificate) of the scuola media, and offers a four- 
year course. It is designed to give both general and special 
cultural education to pupils who intend to follow higher 
courses either in the academies of fine arts or in the 
university faculties of architecture, Pupils who complete 
the course and pass the corresponding State examination 
are awarded a diploma. The istituto d'arte offers courses 
in architecture, mural and mosaic decoration, sculpture, 
industrial design, graphic arts, woodwork, metalwork, art 
photography, etc. some of which are intended for 
specialist teachers. 

The Ministry of Education is the central body respon- 
sible for the general administration of State education 
and for the supervision of State schools of all types and 
levels. This responsibility is distributed among the follow- 
ing directorates-general, inspectorates, etc.: (a) Directo- 
rate-general of primary education; (b) Directorate-general 
of lower secondary education; (c) Directorate-general of 
classical and scientific education and teacher training; 
(d) Directorate-general of technical education; (е) Directo- 
rate-general of vocational education; (f) Directorate- 
general of university education; (g) Directorate-general 
of private secondary education; (h) Inspectorate for art 
teaching, and (j) Infant school branch (Article No. 1264 
of 7 December 1961). The Minister performs his task 
through the provveditori agli studi (provincial super- 
intendents) of each Italian province. 
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The Minister is also assisted by the Higher Council 
of Public Education. The council comprises three sections, 
each responsible for a particular level of education (higher 
education, secondary education and primary education). 
Some of its members are elected and others appointed 
by the Minister. Its functions are advisory and its recom- 
mendations have, generally speaking, no binding force; 
in many cases, however, the Minister is required to seek 
the council’s advice on measures he proposes to introduce, 
particularly as regards those relating to reforms of the 
structure of institutions and educational reorganizations. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 667. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Italy is provided in the universities 
and in other institutions at post-secondary level usually 
known as university or higher institutes. Teacher training 
at higher level is provided in a number of university 
faculties. The degree-granting universities and higher 
institutes are the only institutions providing professional 
and technical training at higher level recognized by the 
State. Each institution has legal status, and is autonomous 
in respect of administration, teaching and discipline, 
within the limits fixed by law and under the supervision 
of the State acting through the Ministry of Education. 
The universities and higher institutes are usually classi- 
fied as State, ‘free’, or ‘equivalent status’ (pareggiate) 
institutions. The main difference between the State insti- 
tutions and the ‘free’ or ‘equivalent status’ institution 
lies in their financial basis. The State universities and 
university institutes are financed almost entirely from 
public funds, whereas the ‘free’ and ‘equivalent status’ 
institutions are privately financed. There are no real 
differences between the ‘free? and ‘equivalent status’ 
institutions. Both are established and maintained by 
organizations or private persons, and both are recognized 
by the State in accordance with a special procedure and 
must comply with the general regulations governing the 
organization of courses for university degrees. Both are 
granted equal recognition with the State institutions so 
far as their courses and degrees are concerned. When 
the general reorganization of university education in 
Italy was taking place it was proposed that the ‘free’ 
universities should henceforth also be known as ‘equivalent 
status’ institutions, but it was decided to retain their 
ancient title out of respect for tradition. The term 'pareg- 
giato (placed on an equal footing) was first used in con- 
nexion with the privately established and maintained 
teacher training institutes at post-secondary level (Article 
17 of the Royal Decree No. 736 of 13 March 1923; Article 
229 of the Code of Higher Education), and later applied 
to the private higher institutes of physical education 
recognized by the State (Act No. 88 of February 1958). 
The one formal difference between the ‘free’ and ‘equivalent 
status’ institutions is that the ‘free’ institutions are recog- 
nized by a decree issued by the Head of State on the 
joint proposal of the Minister of Education and the 
Minister of Finance (the Ministry of Finance is concerned 
only with staffing patterns, teachers’ salaries and pensions), 


whereas a recommendation from the Ministry of Finance 
is not required in the case of the ‘equivalent status’ 
institutions. 

The history of university education in Italy covers 
more than a thousand years, but reference shall be made 
here only to developments since 1900. Italian universities 
have traditionally been centres for the co-ordination and 
dissemination of knowledge acquired through scientific 
research, they have promoted a spirit of inquiry and 
jealously defended the fundamental principles of research, 
freedom and objectivity. This long conservative tradition 
explains the reluctance of the universities to include in 
their teaching certain disciplines which were once thought 
to serve rather narrow professional purposes and to have 
an empirical rather than a strictly scientific basis. It also 
caused a delay in the introduction of university studies 
preparing for the newer professions. 

The methods formerly adopted for the training of engi- 
neers illustrate this conservative tendency. It was not 
until the 1930s that engineering courses were offered 
within the universities. Up to this time engineering 
students had to complete two years of preparatory studies 
in the university faculties of mathematics, physics, and 
natural sciences, and then follow these studies by three 
years of practical work in a school of engineering. In 1934 
the independent schools of engineering were transformed 
into university faculties (with the exception of the Poly- 
technic Schools of Milan and Turin which, with their 
special traditions, remained independent of the local 
universities). The position of the higher schools of com- 
merce was even more anomalous. They not only remained 
separate from the universities, but were originally admi- 
nistered by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and 
Agriculture. In 1934 they also came under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Education and were converted into 
university faculties of economies and commerce. In the 
same way, the higher institutes of agriculture, with the 
exception of those of Pisa and Bologna, remained under the 
direct control of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and 
Agriculture until 1934, when they were transformed into 
university faculties. The veterinary schools were originally 
attached to universities and were made independent 
institutions in 1923, but they were re-integrated within 
the university framework in 1934. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, with the expansion 
of education and the establishment of new secondary 
schools, it was found necessary to recruit teachers, parti- 
cularly teachers of literature, history, philosophy and 
pedagogy, outside the traditional faculties of arts and 
philosophy. The shortage was especially acute in the 
secondary schools for girls, and two higher institutions 
providing teacher training for girls were established, one 
in Rome and the other in Florence (Act No. 896 of 25 June 
1882). In 1923, they were opened to male students as 
well. As more of these institutions were established, 
they were recognized as having the same status as univer- 
sity institutions and given the title of higher teacher 
training institutes (istituti superiori di magistero). Their 
diplomas, however, were not equivalent to university 
degrees and their graduates did not receive the title of 
doctor until 1934. Some of these institutes later became 
faculties of education within universities, but some which 
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had been established by public or private bodies remained 
independent. 

New types of faculties began to be established within 
the universities as, for example, the faculty of political 
science which opened in Rome in 1924. Similar faculties 
were subsequently established elsewhere and political 
science courses were also organized within the faculties 
of law in various universities. The first institute of archi- 
tecture was founded in Rome in 1919 followed by others, 
all of which subsequently became university faculties. 
Act No. 88 of 7 February 1958 attached the reformed 
higher institutes of physical education to the universities, 
both for teaching and research purposes. Thus, from 1900 
to the present day, university education has continued 
to expand, not only through the establishment of new 
faculties but also through the increased number of courses 
provided within the traditional faculties. 

The creation of the new faculties opened university 
education to pupils who had completed their studies in 
the traditional licei, to graduates of the teacher training 
schools who were admitted to the faculties of education 
and to those of the technical institutes who were admitted 
to the faculties of economics and commerce. In this 
context, Act No. 685 of 21 July 1961 will help further 
to increase the student population; it opens the faculties 
of engineering, mathematics, physics and natural sciences 
to graduates of the industrial, navigational and surveying 
technical institutes at secondary level. The faculties of 
mathematics, physics and natural sciences will now accept 
graduates from the agricultural and technical schools, 


and graduates of the agricultural and surveying schools 
are admitted to the faculties of agriculture. 


Legislation 


The Code of Higher Education, approved by Royal Decree 
No. 1592 of 31 August 1933, regulates teaching and 
administration in both the universities and university 
institutes. Although much of this code has been amended, 
it remains a fundamental law in this field. 

Important amendments were introduced by Law No. 
1100 of 13 June 1935 and by Royal Decree No. 1071 
of 20 June 1935 which, among other things, standardized 
the curricula of all universities and thus greatly restricted 
the independence of the universities in the organization 
of studies. 

After the last war more new legislation was enacted, 
designed particularly to bring the university institutions 
into line with the new democratic order. Special mention 
should be made of Legislative Decrees Nos. 264 and 272, 
of 7 September 1944 and 5 April 1945 respectively, which 
gave back the universities their independence, recognized 
the right of the university councils to elect their rectors 
and deans, and restored to the faculties their power to 
decide on the distribution of teaching posts and on the 
appointment and transfer of teachers. 

Act No. 1477 of 30 December 1947, amended by Law 
No. 699 of 2 August 1957, made new provisions for the 
bodies advising the Ministry of Education. 

Legislative Decree No. 1172 of 7 May 1948 brought 


GLOSSARY 


conservatorio di musica e liceo musicale: 
vocational training school of music. 

ginnasio e liceo classico: upper general 
secondary school with curriculum 
emphasizing literary studies and in- 
cluding Greek; course comprises lower 
stage (ginnasio) and upper stage (liceo 
classico). 

istituto d'arte: vocational training school 
of art with course for training specialist 
teachers (magistero). 

istituto magistrale: teacher training school. 

istituto professionale: vocational training 
school at upper secondary level. 

istituto tecnico agrario: vocational second- 
ary school of agriculture. 

istituto tecnico commerciale: vocational 
secondary school of commerce. 

istituto tecnico femminile: vocational 
secondary school for girls. 

istituto tecnico industriale: vocational 
secondary school of industry, often 
specializing in one field of study 

‚ (mining, textiles, metallurgy, etc.). 

istituto tecnico nautico: vocational second- 
ary school of nautical studies (navi- 
gation, marine engineering and ship- 
building). 

istituto tecnico per geometri: vocational 
secondary school of surveying. 
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liceo artistico: upper general secondary 
school with curriculum emphasizing 
fine arts. 

liceo musicale: see conservatorio di musica. 

liceo scientifico: upper general secondary 
school with curriculum emphasizing 
mathematics and sciences and including 
a modern language. 

magistero: see istituto d'arte. 

scuola d'arte: vocational training school 
of art. 

scuola di avviamento professionale: pre- 
vocational training school. 

scuola elementare: primary school. 

scuola materna (del grado preparatorio): 
pre-primary school. 

scuola media: lower general secondary 
school. 

scuola tecnica: vocational training school. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Law 

Arts 

Political science 
Medicine 
Engineering 

Science 

Industrial chemistry 


Фоо 
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Pharmacy 

Veterinary science 

Agriculture 

Economies and commerce 

Statistics and actuarial science 
Nautical studies 

Oriental studies 

Architecture 

Education 

Fine arts 

Modern European languages and 
literatures 

Institute of Physical Education 
Licenza elementare (primary school 
certificate) 

Esame di maturitá (maturity exami- 
nation) 

Diploma di abilitazione all'insegna- 
mento (teacher's certificate) 

Esame di licenza (proficiency exami- 
nation) 

Diploma tecnico (technician's 
diploma) 

Diploma di artiere specializzato: 
(diploma of specialized craftsman) 
Diploma di maestro d'arte (diploma 
of master craftsman) 


Diploma di perito (diploma of techni- 
cal education) 
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university assistants, technicians and subordinate staff 
into the ranks of the civil service which is now responsible 
for their salaries. 

Act No. 1551 of 18 December 1951 laid the foundations 
for the reorganization of university finance. This law 
exempts certain categories of students from payment of 
university fees and provides for assistance to students 
through the organization of university welfare services. 

Act No. 312 of 11 April 1953 empowers the universities 
to organize complementary courses not already included 
in the existing curricula. 

Presidential Decree No. 766 of 30 June 1955 decentra- 
lized the services of the Ministry of Education. 

Act No. 1378 of 8 December 1956 and the Ministerial 
Decrees of 9 September 1957 and 10 January 1958 regulate 
the State examinations which qualify successful students 
to practise the various professions. 

Acts Nos. 311 and 349 of 18 March 1958 define the 
legal status and determine the salaries of university staff. 

Act No. 1175 of 30 December 1958 regulates the exami- 
nations which qualify for the libera docenza which permits 
the holder to teach at university level. 

The organization of the various university courses is 
still governed by Royal Decree No. 1632 of 30 September 
1938, together with regulations concerning students, exami- 
nations and fees. This decree has been amended only 
with respect to the following: courses in statistical and 
demographic sciences, and statistical and actuarial sciences 
(amended by Presidential Decree No. 270 of 24 February 
1960); the courses of the faculties of engineering (amended 
by Presidential Decree No. 53 of 31 January 1960); and 
courses in mathematics and physics (amended by Presi- 
dential Decree No. 1692 of 26 July 1960). 


Policy and administration 


All university institutions, whether State, ‘free’ or ‘equi- 
valent status’, come under the control of the Ministry 
of Education (final paragraph of Article 1 of the Code 
of Higher Education), Their autonomous status, pro- 
claimed by Article 33 of the Constitution, is intended 
to provide effective safeguards for the freedom of research 
and teaching. Their independence in administrative matters 
exempts them from all control over the expenditure 
they incur for their own purposes and particularly for 
scientific research. Control by the Ministry of Education 
is, in fact, concerned exclusively with the legality of the 
universities’ administrative acts. The budgets and balance 
sheets are examined by the separate administrative boards 
of the universities, which have complete freedom in 
financial matters, and the accounts are submitted to the 
Auditors’ Office for control. 

Each university institution, whether private or run by 
the State, has its own statutes, drawn up by the university 
authorities and approved by a decree of the Head of the 
State on the proposal of the Minister of Education and in 
consultation with the Higher Council of Education. These 
statutes determine the syllabuses for each faculty, define 
the requirements and procedures for enrolment and exami- 
nations, and list the subsidiary and optional subjects 
offered. The syllabuses and conditions of admission must 
comply with the provisions of regulations sanctioned by 
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Royal Decree No. 1652 of 30 September 1938. The statutes 
also regulate the organization of postgraduate courses and 
of specialized courses providing more advanced instruction 
in certain branches of science. The universities have 
particularly wide statutory powers with respect to post- 
graduate studies and courses. t 

Proposed reforms of university education now under 
consideration envisage the possibility of granting, the 
faculties a larger measure of independence, while requiring 
them to ensure that a minimum of basic instruction is 
provided in the various disciplines. С 

The universities’ independence in the matter of internal 
discipline consists mainly in the power given them, by 
Article 166 of the Code of Higher Education and by 
Article 47 of the Regulations concerning Students (Royal 
Decree No. 1269 of 4 June 1938), to adopt measures to 
ensure ‘order and discipline within the premises of univer- 
sities and university institutes’, and to take steps to 
‘prevent and, if necessary, punish any attempt or act 
calculated to interrupt or disturb the continuity and 
regularity of courses’. Moreover, the university authorities 
may take disciplinary measures against students within 
the limits fixed by Article 16 of Royal Decree No. 1071 
of 20 June 1935. Article 5 of Decree No. 238 of 5 April 1945 
states that the Minister of Education has no longer power 
to modify the said measures. 

The independence of the universities includes the right 
to elect their own authorities. These are: (a) the rector, 
who is elected by a majority vote of the university council 
from among the university’s active and emeritus professors 
(professori di ruolo e fuoni ruolo); (b) the university 
council, composed of all the university’s active and eme- 
ritus teachers; (c) the university senate which is concerned 
mainly with the organization of studies, and consists 
of the deans of faculties presided over by the rector; 
(d) the administrative council, which is responsible for 
the administration of the university’s finances and property 
and consists of three active or emeritus professors elected 
by a majority vote of the deans of faculties, two repre- 
sentatives of the Government and, when appropriate, 
representatives of bodies which make a financial contri- 
bution to the university; it is presided over by the rector 
assisted by the administrative director, who acts as 
secretary to the council and is entitled to speak and vote 
at its meetings; (e) the deans of faculties and schools, 
who are elected by a majority vote of the council of the 
faculty or school from among the active or emeritus 
professors; and (f) the faculty council, consisting of all 
the active and emeritus teachers of that faculty and 
concerned mainly with the organization of studies. 


Finance 


The Ministry of Education is responsible for the financing 
of university education. The Ministry pays the salaries 
of the permanent teaching and non-teaching staff, both 
active and emeritus, in accordance with the corresponding 
organic laws (the salaries of temporary staff, recruited 
mainly under fixed-term contracts for particular tasks, 
are provided for in the university budget), grants each 
university and university institute an annual subvention 
for operational purposes, as well as special subventions 
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intended mainly for the renewal of teaching and scientific 
materials and for studies and research, and makes provision 
for the universities’ building requirements, as indicated 
below. 

In the financial year 1962/63, the budget of the Ministry 
of Education provided 73,181,902,349 lire for higher 
education, of which 10,000 million were spent on university 
buildings (this sum does not include expenditure on 
university building by the Ministry of Public Works). 
Of this sum, 58.4 per cent was used for staff salaries, 22.5 
per cent for special purposes and the purchase of equip- 
ment, 5.48 per cent for welfare services, and 13.7 per cent 
for the buildings. 

The universities have certain sources of income in 
addition to the funds provided by the State. These other 
revenues are derived mainly from the fees and other 
charges paid by students, payments made for services 
rendered, and voluntary contributions from corporations 
and individuals. In the year 1959/60, fees, surcharges and 
other special chargesrepresented 29 per cent of the ordinary 
revenue of the universities. Taking into account the 
fact thatfor the 1959/60 financial year a total sum of 28,215 
million lire was provided in the budget of the Ministry 
of Education for higher education (a figure which was 
more than doubled in 1962/63), and that 2,814,700,000 
lire were derived from contributions of corporations and 
individuals, it may be assumed that the income from 
fees and other charges constitutes a small percentage of 
the total ordinary income of the universities. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


There is no real distinction to be drawn between the 
universities and the university institutes. In general, the 
former have several faculties and the latter only one, 
but there are universities with only one faculty (e.g., 
the University of Macerata, consisting only of a faculty 
of law) and university institutes with several faculties 
(e.g., the Istituto Universitario di Economia e Commercio 
e di Lingue e Letterature Straniere in Venice which, 
as its name implies, has a faculty of economies and 
commerce and a faculty of modern foreign languages 
and literature). The name of university institute was 
originally reserved for university-level establishments pro- 
viding instruction in subjects other than the traditional 
subjects taught in universities. Thus, the institutions 
providing teacher training at higher level and higher educa- 
tion in agriculture, economics, and commerce, were known 
as higher institutes before they were converted into uni- 
versity faculties. Those which were not absorbed into a 
university but kept their independent status (either because 
there was no local university to which they could be 
attached or because they were private institutions) conti- 
nued to be known as higher institutes or university 
institutes. Those institutions at higher level which offer 
very specialized studies are also sometimes known as 
university institutes, as for example the Istituto Univer- 
sitario Orientale and the Istituto Universitario Navale, 
both in Naples. * 
Within the general administrative and educational 
framework the faculties are responsible for co-ordinating 


the studies relating to a particular discipline, and the 
faculty is therefore the basic educational unit of each 
university institution. Each is composed of departments 
providing instruction in one or more subjects. 


Admission of students. Degree courses are open to holders 
of the certificates or diplomas specified for each course, 
as indicated below. There are no other prerequisites, 
except that candidates for admission to the university 
institutes of physical education must pass psychological 
and physical aptitude tests. In general, there is no limi- 
tation on the number of students admitted except in the 
faculties of education and the institutes of physical 
education. Here the number of entrants is fixed each 
year by the Ministry of Education in consultation with 
the university authorities, and candidates are selected on 
the basis of a competitive examination. 

The following certificates or diplomas give admission 
to the various faculties: 

The diploma di maturità classica gives admission to 
all university courses except those provided by the 
faculty of education. 

The diploma di maturità scientifica gives admission to 
all university courses except those provided by the 
faculty of letters and philosophy. 

Students who hold the diploma di abilitazione magistrale 
(teaching certificate from an istituto magistrale) may be 
admitted, after examination, to the faculties of education 
and the higher institutes of physical education. No exami- 
nation is required for admission to: (a) the degree course 
in foreign languages and literature provided by the 
Istituto Universitario in Venice (faculty of foreign lan- 
guages and literature), by the Commercial University 
‘Bocconi’ in Milan, and by the Universities of Bari and 
Pisa (faculties of economics and commerce), and (b) the 
Istituto Universitario Orientale in Naples for the degree 
courses in the languages and literature of either Eastern 
or Western Europe. 

The diplomas of all technical secondary schools, includ- 
ing the girls’ technical secondary schools, give admission 
to: (a) the faculties of foreign languages and literature 
of the Istituto Universitario in Venice; (b) the Istituto 
Universitario Orientale in Naples, and (c) the higher 
institutes of physical education. 

'The diplomas of the agricultural technical secondary 
schools give admission to the faculties of agriculture, 
mathematics, physics and natural sciences, economics and 
commerce, statistical, demographic and actuarial sciences, 
and to the Istituto Universitario Navale in Naples. 

The diplomas of the technical secondary schools of 
commerce and tourism give admission to the faculties 
of economics and commerce, statistical, demographic and 
actuarial sciences, and to the Istituto Universitario Navale 
in Naples. 

The diplomas of the technical secondary schools of 
surveying give admission to the faculties of agriculture, 
mathematics, physics and natural sciences, economics 
and commerce, engineering, statistical, demographic and 
actuarial sciences, and to the Istituto Universitario Navale 
in Naples. 

The diplomas of the industrial and navigational technical 
secondary schools give admission to the faculties of 
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mathematics, physics and natural sciences, economics and 
commerce, engineering, statistical, demographic and actua- 
rial sciences, and to the Istituto Universitario Navale 
in Naples. 


Range of studies. The course of study leading to the laurea 
or first university degree normally takes at least four 
years. In certain subjects (e.g., statistical and demographic 
sciences, statistical and actuarial sciences, forestry, geo- 
graphy), the actual degree course is only two years in 
length, but students are not admitted to these courses 
until they have already completed at least two years 
of university studies. Certain university degrees (e.g., in 
chemistry, industrial chemistry, engineering, architecture) 
require five years of studies. In these cases the total 
period of study is divided into two parts: (a) a two-year 
general preparatory course, and (b) a three-year period 
of more specialized studies. The university degree in 
medicine and surgery is awarded at the end of a course 
of six years. This course is divided into three two-year 
parts and students may not enter the second and third 
parts until they have satisfactorily completed the preceding 
ones. 

The following degree courses are available at universities 
and university institutes in Italy: agriculture (four years), 
aeronautical engineering (five years), architecture (five 
years), biological sciences (four years), chemical engineer- 
ing (five years), chemistry (five years), civil engineering 
(five years), economics and commerce (four years), 
electrical engineering (five years), electronics (five years), 
foreign languages and literature (four years), forestry 
(two years), geography (two years), geology (four years), 
industrial chemistry (five years), languages and literature 
of Eastern Europe (four years), languages and literature 
of Western Europe (four years), law (four years), letters 
(four years), literary subjects (four years), marine econo- 
mies (four years), mathematics (four years), mechanical 
engineering (five years), medicine and surgery (six years), 
mining (five years), modern languages and literature (four 
seed natural sciences (four years), nautical science (four 
years), naval and mechanical engineering (five years), 
nuclear science (five years), oriental languages and civili- 
zations (four years), pedagogy (four years), pharmacy 
(four years), philosophy (four years), physics (four years), 
political science (four years), statistical and demographic 
sciences (two years), and veterinary medicine (four years). 

Some shorter courses leading to a diploma are also 
provided (e.g., the two-year course leading to the diploma 
in statistics and the three-year course leading to the 
qualifying diploma for primary school supervision). 

The Italian universities and university institutes confer 
the title of dottore on all students who succeed in obtaining 
the laurea. A student who obtains the laurea in philosophy 
is then known as dottore in filosofia, and a student who 
obtains the laurea іп law is known as dottore in giuris- 
prudenza. The degrees conferred by the universities and 
university institutes, however, are of academic value 
only; those wishing to practise the corresponding profes- 
sions must first pass a State examination in accordance 
with existing regulations. 

Postgraduate studies are available in most fields and 
lead to a number of higher specialized diplomas. The 
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courses leading to a higher diploma may last over a period 
of from one to five years, but the majority require two 
further years of study after the laurea. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begius on 
1 November and ends on 31 October. Lectures normally 
begin on 5 November and end on 15 June, but these 
dates may be brought forward or put back a fortnight. 
There are holidays at Christmas, Epiphany and Easter; 
the summer vacation begins in July after the summer 
examinations, and lasts until the middle of October when 
the autumn examinations are held. 

The teachers control class attendance in the manner 
they consider most appropriate (roll-call, signing of 
attendance forms, etc.). Each student's attendance is 
noted in a record-book which he receives on admission 
to the university; if he has an unsatisfactory attendance 
record he may be refused permission to sit for the course 
examinations. 

The number of hours of teaching and practical work for 
each subject is not laid down in advance and teaching staff 
are given great freedom in the organization of classes and 
practical work. In general, lectures are complemented by 
practical work and seminars. Teaching in the experimental 
sciences mainly takes the form of laboratory work and 
less time is devoted to lectures. Each teacher recommends 
a programme of reading to his students; in this respect 
also academic staff enjoy complete freedom. During recent 
years, audio-visual aids have been used on an increasing 
scale, particularly in the faculties of science, engineering 
and medicine. 

In order to obtain a university degree or diploma, the 
student must pass the annual and final examinations in 
all subjects prescribed for his particular course by the 
university statutes. The annual examinations (for pro- 
motion) and the final degree examinations are held in 
two different sessions; one in June and July at the end 
of the academic year, and the other at the end of October 
at the beginning of the new academic year. In some 
faculties there is another special examination session in 
February. The annual examinations are designed to 
ascertain the student's intellectual maturity and the 
degree of his preparation in the subject concerned, and are 
not limited to the subject matter dealt with by the teacher 
in his lectures (Article 39 of the Regulations, Royal Decree 
No. 1269 of 4 June 1938). The same rule applies to the 
final examinations. The board of examiners for the annual 
examinations is composed of three staff members, presided 
over by the subject teacher. The lowest pass mark is 60 
per cent of the total possible number of marks. The 
examinations may comprise written, oral, and practical 
tests; their form is defined in the statutes of each institution 
and varies according to the nature of the course. For 
instance candidates for final examinations in the faculties 
of law, letters or philosophy must present a thesis on a 
subject approved by these faculties. The plans or theses 
are then discussed orally before an eleven-member board 
of examiners, consisting mostly of teachers from the 
faculty concerned. Again, 60 per cent is the lowest pass 
mark, and the maximum mark may be awarded with the 
mention con lode. Students who fail in the annual or final 
examinations may sit for them again at the following 
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session or sessions; there is no limit to the number of 
times they can sit for the same examination. 


Extra-mural courses. University students are not permitted 
to follow courses by correspondence, and they may not 
sit for either annual or final examinations unless they 
have regularly attended the corresponding classes. 


Research 


Scientific research is a primary objective of Italian univer- 
sities. Article 1 of Royal Decree No. 2102 of 30 September 
1923, incorporated in Article 1 of the existing Code of 
Higher Education which was approved by Royal Decree 
No. 1592 of 31 August 1933, defining university education, 
states that: ‘The aim of higher education is to promote 
scientific progress and to provide the scientific culture 
necessary for the exersice of the various functions and 
professions.’ This text indicates that the main objective 
of the universities is research and not teaching. Although 
scientific research is today no longer the exclusive province 
of the universities (for there are various research institutes 
established by other public administrations or bodies), 
almost all pure research is still carried out within the 
university institutions. 

Every university teacher is free to carry out such 
research as he considers appropriate, either individually 
or in co-operation with other teachers of the same or 
another university. He is not limited in any way except 
by the funds placed at his disposal by the university board 
of administration. He may also undertake research at the 
request of public or private institutions under a special 
contract concluded by the university administration. 
Under certain conditions he may be entrusted with 
research commissioned by the State. He is free to publish 
the results of his personal studies and research. In the 
case of research carried out for others, particularly for 
the State, publication of the results depends on the terms 
of the corresponding contract. 

Research of national interest may be assisted by the 
National Council for Research, a State organ placed under 
the control of the Presidency of the Council of Ministers 
(Decree No. 82 of 1 March 1945) which is responsible for 
the promotion, co-ordination and supervision of scientific 
research. The National Council for Research co-ordinates 
the research work of various institutes and grants them 
financial assistance. 

Special grants for individual research may be granted 
by the Ministry of Education. Requests for such assistance 
are considered by a committee specially set up for that 
purpose; it advises the Ministry, which then takes a deci- 
sion with due regard to the budgetary funds available 
for such research. Professors, lecturers and assistants 
engaged in research work receive an allowance for such 
activities. 


Staff 


Once a teacher's post is established, it maynotbe transferred 
from one institution to another without the incumbent’s 
consent, nor from one discipline to another; the incumbent 
may not be suspended or debarred from his teaching 


functions except for serious reasons and following a decision 
by a commission of university teachers. In this way, the 
principle of the freedom of university teaching is always 
respected. This freedom is also guaranteed by the method 
of recruiting university teachers: all outside influence is 
excluded, and decisions on appointments are made finally 
by the university teaching body. 

Academic staff are recruited by means of competitive 
examinations which are publicly announced by the 
Ministry at the request of the faculty concerned. Candidates 
must produce documentary evidence concerning achieve- 
ments in their special field, but are not necessarily required 
to hold a university degree or diploma. The selection board 
for university Chairs is appointed by ministerial decree 
on proposals made by the active and emeritus teachers 
belonging to the faculty council. Active or emeritus titular 
professors of the discipline concerned or of related disci- 
plines, or, in their absence, persons specialized in that 
discipline, are eligible for service on the selection board. 
At the conclusion of its work, the board draws up a short- 
list (terna) of one to three candidates, placed in order of 
merit. 

The short-listed candidates—when taken on by the 
faculty which requested the competitive examination or 
by other interested faculties—are appointed as professori 
straordinarii for a period of three years, at the end of 
which they are given the status of professori ordinarii if 
they are approved by a commission composed of three 
active professors. The professori ordinarii are promoted 
automatically after five years’ service, and twice again 
after further intervals of four years each. At the age of 70, 
and until the retirement age of 75, the teacher is placed 
in the emeritus category, i.e., he relinquishes his post but 
retains the academic rights of an active teacher. Neither 
active nor emeritus university teachers may take any 
other salaried employment. 

Teachers in non-established posts may be entrusted 
with regular university courses. They can also give private 
lectures, some of which may be given official status, if they 
satisfy the conditions laid down by the statutes of the 
university concerned; those who give regular lectures 
usually possess the libera docenza, but it is possible that they 
be scholars without the libera docenza. They are appointed 
for a term of one academie year by a ministerial decree 
on the proposal of the faculties concerned, subject to the 
prior approval of the university senate, and their appoint- 
ments may be renewed. These teachers may accept other 
employment, in which case their emoluments are reduced 
by half. A recent law accords a pension to teachers in non- 
established posts who have no other employment (Act 
No. 16 of 26 January 1962). 

The libera docenza entitles the holder to give private 
lectures on subjects in which he is specialized. Except in 
special cases, candidates for the libera docenza must possess 
a degree from an Italian university, or an equivalent 
foreign degree, and must pass before a commission com- 
posed of five members, including four active or emeritus 
teachers and a libero docente of the discipline concerned 
or specialists in that discipline. Candidates must give proof 
of their scientific competence and of their aptitude 
to teach the subject concerned. The libera docenza, 
originally conferred by ministerial decree for a period of 
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five years, may be confirmed at the end of this period by a 
decision of the faculty concerned. Non-Italians may acquire 
the libera docenza if they meet the conditions laid down. 

Liberi docenti can travel abroad for the purposes of 
study and research or in order to teach at foreign univer- 
sities on an exchange basis. The exchange of teachers 
must be organized in accordance with special international 
agreements. Italy has already concluded several agreements 
of this nature with other countries. An active teacher 
who goes abroad to study can obtain a year's leave of 
absence, during which he continues to receive his regular 
salary. 

The active university teachers, those in non-established 
university posts, and the liberi docenti each have a national 
association which represents their special interests and 
studies their problems, in consultation with the Ministry 
of Education. 

The teaching staff also includes the assistants who aid 
the professors in research and teaching. Assistants are 
recruited by means of competitive examinations held 
within the university. They must relinquish their functions 
if they fail to obtain the libera docenza within the ten 
years following their appointment, or on reaching the age 
of 65. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay matriculation, tuition and examination fees, 
but these are low and bear no relation to the actual cost 
of education. Apart from the matriculation and final 
examination fees, each student pays 25,000 lire a year in 
university and examination fees. The universities may 
also make special charges for heating, the use of libraries, 
and practical and laboratory work. These special charges 
vary according to the university and faculty concerned 
(they are much higher in the faculties of science and 
technology). Generally speaking, they range between a 
minimum of 15,000 lire in the faculties of philosophy to a 
maximum of 90,000 lire in the faculties of science and 
technology. There is also the cost of books and other 
material which also varies considerably according to the 
studies concerned, ranging from about 20,000 and 90,000 
lire a year. Students living away from home must 
also pay the cost of board and lodging, which usually 
amounts to 40,000 lire a month. As the courses last only 
eight months of the year, the expenditure in question 
amounts to approximately 320,000 lire a year. 

The State, in conjunction with the universities and the 
university welfare services, provides various forms of 
assistance to students. This is in compliance with the 
Constitution, according to which gifted and deserving 
students are entitled to continue their studies up to the 
highest level. Thus, needy students who obtain a certain 
number of marks at the annual examinations may be 
exempted from payment of all fees and special charges. 
More substantial assistance is given to students either 
directly by the State or through special local bodies and 
the Ministry of Education makes available a specified 
number of scholarships awarded on a competitive basis 
to needy and deserving students. In addition, according 
to the Act No. 80 of 14 February 1963, such students 
may obtain (also on a competitive basis) an annual grant 
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of 200,000 lire if their families live in a university city, and 
a grant of 360,000 lire if their families live elsewhere. 
The Ministry also awards a certain number of annual 
fellowships to graduates which enables them to undertake 
advanced studies at national or foreign institutions of 
higher education. The amount of each fellowship varies 
according to the funds available, the place where it is 
to be utilized and other relevant factors. Lastly, acting 
on the advice of a special commission, the Ministry awards 
annual fellowships to the amount of one million lire each 
to young graduates who are recommended by the university 
administrative boards as being specially apt for research 
work. 

Student welfare is looked after mainly by the university 
welfare services, whose activities are governed by Article 
189 and the following articles of the Code of Higher 
Education, approved by Royal Decree No. 1592 of 
31 August 1933. These services are responsible for initiating, 
organizing, and co-ordinating the various forms of material, 
moral and educational assistance to university students. 
The university welfare services have legal personality 
and work in the closest contact with the universities and 
university institutes; the students are represented on 
their administrative boards. Assistance given to students 
takes the form of scholarships, reimbursement of fees 
and charges, financial assistance for lodgings, grants for 
the purchase of books, coupons for meals, etc. Deserving 
and needy students may be admitted to the students 
hostels administered by the welfare services, free of charge 
or at half the ordinary rate. At present, there are twenty- 
two of these students' hostels in addition to numerous 
boarding houses for men and women students. All the 
universities and university institutes have restaurants 
where students can have meals at moderate prices. 

Medical assistance is provided directly in the form of 
grants to students for the purchase of medicines, and 
indirectly through the university clinics, with which the 
welfare service boards conclude the necessary preliminary 
agreements. The universities also have medical inspection 
centres and dispensaries where students can receive 
medical care and undergo periodic medical examinations. 
In the interests of the university community as a whole, 
special importance is attached to the radioscopic 
examination of students with a view to the prevention of 
tuberculosis. 

The students are grouped in associations according to 
their political opinions for the purpose of discussing and 
dealing with their own problems and others of general, 
political and cultural interest. Some of these associations 
have their own magazines, usually published weekly or 
monthly. Each association proposes candidates for the 
assembly of representatives of university students; the 
assembly, in its turn, elects a president and an executive 
committee. The students’ representative organizations 
are financed from compulsory contributions of 1,000 lire 
per student (Article 11 of Act No. 1551 of 18 December 
1951). Besides keeping the university authorities informed 
of students' needs and problems, these representative 
bodies organize welfare, sporting and cultural activities, 
in co-operation with the university welfare services and 
the universities themselves. The cultural activities include 
drama clubs (organized at certain universities, e.g., 
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Bologna, Padua, Rome and Trieste) and music. The 
sports activities of the students’ associations receive 
special support from the Italian National Olympic 
Committee. 

Foreign students enjoy all forms of assistance on the 
same footing as Italian students and can become members 
of che students’ associations. At universities where foreign 
students are especially numerous (Bologna and Rome), 
special information bureaux have been created for their 
benefit. Scholarships for foreigners are awarded by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Directorate-General of Cultural 
Relations) which has established a special residential 
college in Rome for foreign men and women students. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


A major problem in relation to university education in 
Italy is that of adapting existing facilities to the constantly 
increasing number of students. This increase is not only 
expected to continue but is also desirable in certain sectors 
(e.g. science, engineering, economics and commerce). 
In this connexion, it is widely felt that the universities 
should be given more independence in the organization 
of courses of study to enable them to adapt the courses 
offered to the needs of a country in full technical and 
economic development. Another question now under 
discussion is whether it would be wiser to develop and 
expand the institutions of higher education already in 
existence or to create new ones, particularly in regions 
which do not yet possess them. Thirdly, there is the 
problem of student selection and guidance which should 
ensure that only the able and deserving will continue 
their studies at higher level; in this context there is need 
for improvement in both the traditional methods of student 
appraisal and the teaching methods in general use. Lastly, 
it is recognized that the curricula, particularly those of 


certain faculties, should be revised so as to adapt them 
to the new requirements of science and technology. 

While special laws have made it possible to expand the 
universities and to increase their teaching staffs propor- 
tionately, the reform of their traditional structure is a 
much more complex task. National surveys and studies 
carried out by various commissions have assembled a 
considerable body of documentation which is now being 
examined by the Higher Council of Education, the advisory 
body of the Ministry of Education. The Government has 
recently undertaken to organize a parliamentary survey 
on education as a whole, including university education, 
as a preliminary to introducing reforms in this highly 
sensitive field. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Rome. ] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Italy. Central Statistics Institute. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 49,455,000. 

Area: 116,303 square miles; 301,226 square kilometres. 

Population density: 425 per square mile; 164 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 19,937 thousand 
million lire. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 100 lire = 0.160 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: November. 


1, HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 
„_— —-——-————_——— 


"x Field of study 
|ui yer | S КОЛ кш Fakten нышы» Social Natural Боден р Modionl Agriculture ш 

All institutions! 1961/62 МЕ 205 997 37 323 10 553 4764 30693 53858 22965 20 085 22 493 3 065 198 

Е 59 082 28 228 6 408 1042 5398 5696 7855 131 4 266 57 1 
see [em eue пш gen EE "4 £x Cu om 
Percentage 
All institutions? 1961/62 ED ute " a > B 2o m n 1 1 0 
All institutions? 1957/58 ME 100 д8 ^ 2 e i d 20 i 2 0 


E. ctl] te лс ——————— 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
pus F3 "Type of institution Аана Full and part-time | Part-time | Р and part-time Part-time 
education TE 

Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim: Nursery schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 5 425 10 389 10389 — 401406 197301 — 
ЖЕ Nue schools, private л Paso aah item 12 465 21052 21052 — 152688 376 823 — 
Total. . o Ln ct Ctr 1960/61 17 890 31441 31441 — | 1154094 574124 — 
n aU AE бу L SE 1959/60 11542 30082 30082 — | 1132312 563 958 — 
MMR Meets ail cee ТЕРЕ 1958/59 17 092 29217 29217 — | 1088 428 545 118 — 
SIG eI 1957/58 16 650 29695 29695 — |1079987 540954 — 
MIME ie feu iss fe ТӨК ОРУ 1956/57 16 101 29333 29333 — |1072233 539156 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 37984 | 181331 130917 — | 4100233 1960 448 
Primary schools, aided private . . . 1960/61 7299 17299 6280 E 78 044 36 460 — 
Primary schools, unaided private ` 1 | 1960/61 | 3060 | 11555 10563 — | 315263 175195 = 
Total . ү" 1960/61 48343 | 200185 147760 — | 4493540 2172033 — 
jy SO PARENTES QS 1959/60 47170 | 197146 146 870 — | 4590 888 2209896 — 
КАЖ АК to RS TR YI DEREN 1958/59 45878 | 191 796 140298 — | 4767906 2 298 387 — 
PP ж)! « ы э» м. ч 1951/58 45052 | 189838 139214 — | 4820296 2304372 — 
d (1с so, Co MATE. Oe met ek 1956/57 43 761 | 183 628 134562 — | 4827634 2318696 — 
Besora, 
General Lower secondary schools, public. . . 1961/62 5217 | 105 004 67934 ... | 1390554 580966 — 
Ота. Еу schools, licei ginnorh 
1961/62 311 9 839 4 195 c 120 952 52 994 — 
ance PAL schools, licei scientifi ci, 
public a: d 1961/62 116 4915 2352 ann 58 807 12 591 — 
Lower secondary schools, private. a er 1961/62 1376 15 600 9 993 TT 158 639 14 410 — 
Upper secondary schools, licei ginnasi, 
private . 1961/62 295 3 669 1484 Dod 29121 8562 = 
Upper secondary schools, licei i scientific 
private . . 1961/62 83 1165 326 = BG 9161 110 — 
"Zobel, 340 es бү Be ah eH ant 1961/62 7524 | 140252 86 884 ... | 1767240 1730 293 — 
j Wrote os ener enl doe P 1960/61 6897 | 136675 81114 ... | 1623542 658918 — 
serai КОРЕ tt icum rib 1959/60 6196 | 123275 72545 ... | 1512267 609987 — 
заан Se ES OR, 1958/59 5517 | 109111 64107 .. | 1348035 ` 539901 — 
DAMES rhs. Teas ОРТЕН ame 1957/58 5409 98910 57967 ... | 1217764 482 792 — 
Vocational! Technical schools, public. . . . . 1961/62 184 2265 1091 Miia 20151 9 167 
Vocational institutes, public . Una 1961/62 342 9 233 3419 whe 93 205 27 041 — 
"Technical institutes, public . . 1961/62 503 23597 10761 T 312 010 68 892 — 
Upper secondary schools with еш pha- 
sis on fine arts, licei artistici, pobi с . 1961/62 АТ 416 90 К 2310 1 367 — 
Institutes of art, public " Же; 1961/62 44 858 213 WS 11412 4048 — 
Schools of music, public . . . . . 1961/62 14 783 202 бо 2773 1198 — 
Technical schools, private . . . . 1961/62 66 612 283 ve 4 839 1345 — 
Vocational institutes, private . . . 1961/62 15 875 625 5 391 4145 — 
Technical institutes, private. . 1961/62 248 5181 2228 47 747 11 428 — 
Upper secondary schools with empha- 
sis on fine arts, licei artistici, private . 1961/62 12 238 123 wale 1837 1402 — 
Institutes of art, private as x 1961/62 3 37 23 ча 228 140 — 
Schools of music, PE M he. 1961/62 18 314 99 us 1791 828 — 
Total . . ес 1961/62 1 520 44529 19217 KE 503694 131001 — 
bast Ф-дин! ss 1960/61 1554 39200 16404 XS 460 285 121310 — 
t heu cc el ЖИР NS E letter 1959/60 1420 34608 13923 vn 413855 106240 — 
V ire pic я t Kt iste ИЕ, 1958/59 1328 31085 13102 at 388 445 98 483 — 
Wi pe I AAA DEC E 1957/58 1 266 28608 11 789 D 363 038 89 991 — 
Teacher Teacher training institutes, public . . 1961/62 194 7315 4123 — 78 049 65 937 — 
training Teacher training institutes, private. . 1961/62 340 4396 3 566 — 35 823 33 895 — 
Teacher training јалан pubes and 
private , . 1961/62 46 400 400 — 4 066 4 066 — 
О Ы И wad ae + 1961/62 580 12111 8 089 — 117938 103 898 — 
» ТРИО ad cg 1960/61 585 11831 7 875 — 111 002 91 562 — 
Cry. Pie aret es S eun RY: 1959/60 511 11498 7 633 — 107 234 94 399 — 
Or an c DEP DOT 1958/59 513 11292 7563 — 109 138 95 374 — 
» ES ii era rut 1957/58 568 11 223 7546 — 111 775 91 369 — 


1. Pre-vocational schools (scuole di avviamento), previously included under secondary vocational education, have now been classified as within the 
category of general secondary education and are included with data for lower secondary schools (scuole medie). 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and D Number 
type of Type of institution Academic | Gf insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education I head tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
er 

University Universities and colleges 
and "Total E 1961/62 43 21902 1048 | 15529 205 997 59 082 — 
equivalent ^ 1960/61 43 17171 950 | 10 889 191 790 53 196 = 
(degree- » 1959/60 40 | 16534 887 | 10722 176 193 49 101 = 
granting ) » 1958/59 40 15161 748 9 633 163 945 45 286 — 
» 1957/58 40 13 816 699 8 547 154 638 42 355 — 

Special Schools for handicapped children 

ТӨШ: mo no н, ^ 1960/61 329 3286 2449 — 28 024 11395 — 
» 1959/60 271 2476 1712 — 24151 9 561 — 
” он. 54 1958/59 238 2 229 1 748 — 22 459 8 660 — 
E 1957/58 231 2182 1717 — 21 816 8312 — 
” 1956/57 210 1 986 1563 — 20 889 8 265 — 
Adult Courses for adults , 1960/61 31 952 32 104 583501 285 705 583 501 
Vocational courses 1960/61 20 362 36 410 458055 157104 458 055 
Total 1960/61 52314 69174 1041556 442 809 | 1041 556 
» 1959/60 34 810 55 108 774119 270606 774 119 
» 1958/59 31 453 46 165 712 845 254 657 712 845 
1957/58 31 206 42 382 756 585 262 911 756 585 


3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Average Average edd 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total population BETT 
beginning (000°s) (000s) laoa 
Total Per cent female p 
1930 46 262 13 
1931 47614 14 
1932 53 672 12 53 40 982 130 
1933 57 294 13 
1934 62 020 13 
1935 64 944 15 
1936 11512 16 
1937 14 909 18 15 42 677 175 
1938 17 429 19 
1939 85 535 21 
1940 127 058 20 
1941 145 793 22 
1942 168 323 23 154 44 402 346 
1943 157 348 27 
1944 110 567 27 
1945 189 665 25 
1946 190 799 25 
1947 180 149 25 175 45 649 383 
1948 168 001 26 
1949 146 485 21 
1950 145 170 26 
1951 142 122 28 
1952 138 814 21 
1953 137 789 28 
1954 136 458 21 140 47 250 297 
1955 139 018 28 
1956 145 310 21 
1957 154 638 27 155 48 522 321 
1958 163 945 28 
1959 176 193 28 
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4. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 


(in million lire) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 
Amount 
Total , 813 600 
Central Government 626 900 
Provincial Governments 23 600 
Municipal authorities . 163 100 


B. TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION: 


Amount. Per cent. 
Total expenditure 626 900 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control Я 99 100 15.8 
Expenditure for instruction d a 527 800 84.2 
re-primary and primary education к 234 500 37.4 
Secondary education . г a n 199 000 31.7 
General . . 
Vocational . М 
Teacher training ГА: 
Higher education. . @ 71 400 11.4 
Special and adult éducation | Я 22 900 3.7 
1. Expenditure by Central Government only. 
5. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total n 3 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law 80б Natural engineering Medical даеце TA Я 
1960/61 МЕ 21 717. 3 623 970 366 4957 2787 2 661 2295 3416 511 п 
Е 6 786 2911 577 84 111 451 1220 10 139 11 — 
1959/60 MF 21140 3532 197 389 4969 2643 2498 2073 3 641 593 5 
F 6570 2821 430 80 820 411 1226 8 757 17 — 
1958/59 MF 20 833 3 379 836 322 4838 2452 2533 2124 3 766 580 3 
F 6 504 2718 439 60 822 354 1286 13 197 15 — 
1957/58 MF 20 544 3 406 146 308 4491 2199 2581 1948 4202 658 5 
F 6 597 2716 391 54 169 272 1402 2 979 12 — 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 17 4 2 23 13 12 10 16 3 0 
F 100 43 9 1 11 1 18 0 п 0 — 
1957/58 MF 100 17 4 1 22 п 13 9 20 3 0 
F 100 4l 6 1 12 4 21 0 15 0 — 
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6. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


ees 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total i i 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law 5981 Natural’ Engineering Medical Agriculture ape x 

2 years MF — = 
F re 253 p ре -— ===, 

3 years ME 462 — 462 

F 221 — 221 
4 years MF 15 313 3 623 508 = 4957 2787 1939 — 917 571 11 
6103 2911 350 — 111 457 1103 — 494 п — 
5 years МЕ 3 383 d — 366 — — 122 2 295 = = = 
F 211 — = 84 — — 117 10 — — — 
6 years MF 2 559 — 2559 — = 
Е 245 245 — — 
7 years or more MF — — = ei = = = 
F = = AE. S 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in the Republic of the Ivory Coast is provided 
in both State and private schools; it is not compulsory 
at any level since there are not yet enough schools to 
accommodate all the children of school age. Education 
was formerly the responsibility of the Rector of the 
Academy of French West Africa which had its head- 
quarters at Dakar, but, since the Ivory Coast gained its 
independence, the educational system has been adminis- 
tered by the Ministry of National Education of the Republic 
of the Ivory Coast. This Ministry comprises directorates 
responsible respectively for primary, secondary, technical 
and higher education, youth and sport, the fine arts, 
research, and general services. 

The primary schools, which admit pupils at the age of 6, 
comprise three two-year cycles. On completion of the 
third cycle pupils sit for the primary school certificate 
and may be admitted, on a competitive basis, to a 
secondary or technical school. 

The short general course making up the first cycle of 
modern secondary education is provided either in the 
cours complémentaires or in lycées and collèges, and leads 
to the lower secondary certificate (brevet d'études du 
premier cycle). Pupils may then go on to the second cycle 
leading to the baccalauréat. Secondary level teacher 
training is provided in courses preparing candidates for 
the competitive examination for admission to the École 
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Normale d’Instituteurs (primary teacher training school); 
the examination is also open to holders of the lower se- 
condary certificate. Technical education is provided in a 
technical lycée which trains middle-level personnel for trade 
and industry and provides courses leading to the technical 
baccalauréat and various diplomas, in the centres d’appren- 
tissage which train skilled workers and offer courses leading 
to a vocational proficiency certificate (certificat d’aptitude 
professionnelle), in a vocational school for girls and women 
(Centre des Métiers Féminins), and in a domestic science 
teacher training school (Ecole Normale d’Enseignement 
Ménager). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in the Centre National 
d’Enseignement Supérieur founded in Abidjan in July 
1959; and in the École Nationale d'Administration, the 
École Normale Supérieure, the École des Beaux-Arts, 
and other specialized institutions run by different 
ministries. 


Legislation 

Higher education is governed, in particular, by Decree 
No. 61,332 of 21 October 1961 setting up a National 
Council for Higher Education, by the relevant paragraphs 
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of the co-operation agreements concluded between France 
and the Republic of the Ivory Coast, and by Decree 
No. 61,334 of 21 October 1961, establishing a joint com- 
mission to supervise the implementation of these 
agreements. 


Policy and administration 


The administration of higher education is the responsibility 
of the Director of Higher Education who is also the Director 
of the Centre National d’Enseignement Supérieur, and of 
the National Council for Higher Education. The council, 
which meets under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
National Education, includes the directors of the insti- 
tutions of higher education, one teacher from each insti- 
tution, and the members of the board of governors of the 
Centre National d’Enseignement Supérieur. In addition, 
a joint Franco-Ivory Coast commission is responsible 
for supervising the implementation of that part of the 
co-operation agreements concerning higher education. 
This commission consists of six delegates, three appointed 
by the French Republic and three by the Republic of the 
Ivory Coast. 

The Centre National d'Enseignement Supérieur is admi- 
nistered by a director assisted by a board of governors. 
The Minister for National Education and the director 
of the centre act as the board's chairman and vice-chairman 
respectively, and its members include the directors of the 
centre's three constituent schools, the heads of the direc- 
torates of secondary education, technical education and 
research, one teacher from each constituent school, and 
two persons appointed by the Government. Much the same 
pattern is followed in the other institutions; as a rule they 
also are administered by a director with the assistance of 
a board of governors. 


Finance 


The operational expenses of the Centre National d'Ensei- 
gnement Supérieur and the cost of salaries and allowances 
are borne by the French Republic. The other institutions 
of higher education are financed by the Republic of the 
Ivory Coast. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The Centre National d’Enseignement Supérieur in Abidjan 
has schools of law, arts and science which will later become 
faculties in the university to be established near Abidjan. 
Entrance requirements are the same as for French univer- 
sities; the centre admits students holding both parts of the 
baccalauréat or its equivalent. Candidates who do not 
hold the baccalauréat or an equivalent qualification may 
be enrolled on passing a special entrance examination. 
The academic year begins on 2 November and ends on 


30 June. 


Range of studies. The law school awards a proficiency 
certificate (certificat de capacité en droit), a first degree in 
law (licence en droit) with different sections for public law 
and political science, a first degree in economics (licence 
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às sciences économiques), a diploma of advanced studies 
in public law (diplóme d'études supérieures de droit public), 
and a doctorate in law. The science school offers, as in 
France, a year of preparatory studies leading to certificates 
in physics, chemistry and natural sciences; mathematics, 
physics and chemistry; or physics, chemistry and biology. 
Tt also offers courses leading to a number of the certificats 
d'études supérieures required for the licence in physics 
and natural sciences. The course offered by the arts school 
includes a year of preparatory studies leading to the 
certificat d'études littéraires générales, and subsequent 
courses preparing students for licences in modern literature 
and English. 


Staff 


The teaching in the Centre National d'Enseignement 
Supérieur is provided by professeurs titulaires, professeurs 
en mission, chargés de cours, maítres assistants and chefs de 
travaux. Staff are normally recruited in the Republic of 
the Ivory Coast or in France, but nationals of other 
countries may also be employed. 


Student life and welfare 


Pending the construction of hostels, students are accom- 
modated in premises rented by the centre and take their 
meals in a university restaurant. They may belong to 
the Association Générale des Étudiants de l'Université 
d'Abidjan. 

Each year scholarships are awarded to enable students 
to pursue their studies abroad, particularly in France. 
During the 1960/61 academic year, 330 students from the 
Ivory Coast were enrolled in French universities or other 
institutions of higher education. State scholarships amount 
to 25,000 C.F.A. francs a month. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


A number of institutions at post-secondary level prepare 
students for administrative or technical careers, or offer 
training in art. They do not come under the Centre National 
d'Enseignement Supérieur but are directly responsible 
to different ministries. Admission is on the basis of compe- 
titive examinations which are usually open to candidates 
holding the baccalauréat. However, some institutions have 
several different departments offering courses at different 
levels; and the requirements for admission may vary. 

The École Nationale d'Administration prepares students 
for senior administrative posts. Candidates for admission 
must hold the baccalauréat or the certificat de capacité en 
droit, or already have the status of civil servant. 

The École Nationale des Beaux-Arts offers various 
courses in the fine arts. On completion of a course, the 
duration of which is left to the discretion of the school's 
council, a diploma is awarded. 

The advanced specialized schools, the École Nationale 
des Travaux Publics, the École Nationale des Postes et 
Télécommunications, and the Ecole Nationale d'Agri- 
culture, provide tuition at both technician and engineer 
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level in the following branches of study: public works, 
building and town planning, topography, mechanics and 
transport, electricity, rural engineering, radio and tele- 
communications, agriculture, stock breeding and forestry. 
The length of the courses varies according to the level 
of the diploma awarded. The Ecole Nationale d’Agriculture 
offers a four-year course leading to a diploma in agricultural 
engineering. The schools for advanced specialized studies 
are boarding establishments and practical training and 
field instruction figure prominently in the curriculum. 
Some teachers are recruited from among the staff of the 
Centre National d’Enseignement Supérieur, while others 
are part-time specialists from industry or the civil service— 
engineers, agricultural engineers, officials of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Ministry of Posts and Telecom- 
munications, etc. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Ecole Normale Supérieure in Abidjan was opened in 
1961; it has three sections. The first trains teachers for 
the first cycle of lycées and colléges, the second primary 
school inspectors and educational advisers, and the third 
trains university graduate students for teaching posts in 
lycées and collèges. Admission requirements vary according 
to the section. The first section offers a two-year course 
open to primary school teachers holding the baccalauréat 
or its equivalent and, on a competitive basis, to any candi- 
date holding the baccalauréat; the second section provides 
a one-year course and admits teachers who already hold 
the licence, teachers from the cours complémentaires, and, 
on a competitive basis, primary school teachers holding 
the baccalauréat; its programme of studies was only estab- 
lished in 1962 and has not yet taken its final form. There 
is a permanent teaching staff but use is also made of the 
part-time services of teachers from the Centre National 
d'Enseignement Supérieur or from the Abidjan lycées. 
Students of the École Normale Supérieure receive general 
instruction in the institution itself or may attend lectures 
at the Centre National d'Enseignement Supérieur. Practical 
and theoretical training periods are arranged in primary 
and secondary demonstration classes in Abidjan. At the 
end of their course students are awarded certificates 
(certificat. d'aptitude) which entitle them (a) to teach in 
the first cycle of secondary education in the colléges 
d'enseignement général or the cours complémentaires; (b) to 


be employed as inspectors in primary schools, or (c) to 
teach in full collèges or lycées. Men students are boarders, 
while the women are day students. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


It is planned to regroup the institutions of higher education 
to form a university situated on a plateau with an area of 
approximately 322 acres, to the east of Abidjan. The 
faculties of arts, science and law of the Centre d'Enseigne- 
ment Supérieur, the École Nationale d'Administration, 
the École Normale Supérieure, the École des Beaux-Arts, 
and the specialized institutions at higher level will be 
moved here. Residential quarters will be built to 
accommodate 8,000 students. 

The three faculties now forming the Centre d'Enseigne- 
ment Supérieur will be expanded, and it is planned to 
attach to each specialized institutes concentrating on 
African studies: an Institute of African Civilization and 
History, an Institute of African Laws and Customs, an 
Institute of Applied Geography, etc. The establishment 
of a faculty of medicine is also under consideration. 


[Text prepared by the Ministére de l'Éducation. Nationale 
de la République de Côte d'Ivoire, Abidjan. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Ivory Coast. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. Other official sources. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 3,300,000. 

Area: 124,503 square miles; 322,463 square kilometres. 

Population density: 27 per square mile; 10 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960) : 100 C. F.A. francs = 0.405 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: November. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
" Number ] 5 
ie A Type of institution Academic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education 7 tutions x 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim Nursery schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 4 1 14 T 495 292 = 
кты кые private ..... 1961/62 1 4 4 с 123 82 — 
Nursery schools, Е Be rho dies 1961/62 5 п 11 ai 398 221 os 
Total ts "E t uw 1961/62 10 29 29 se 1016 595 — 
Primai Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 1191 4 861 512 se 191731 54470 — 
3 Primary schools, private. . . . . EA 560 1816 422 34 13331 18872 — 
ОСА очат re 1961/62 1751 6 677 994 УА, 265 062 73 342 — 
QU TERRORISM tL PERLE 1960/61 1722 5 867 Bote | UT. 238772 63 093 — 
” ge ee д E - 1959/60 1543 *4 585 | 200046 49 250 E 
Pius fail САГАН О 1958/59 1280 or Sgt for 156233 37602 — 
ck o Yet ets doe cose b Go a o 1957/58 Ld eue rid rae 125 700 “4 x 
Secondi 
Сеш ЖУРН. publier coh ax у» жй A AS уе 1961/62 1 48 22 sae 1099 148 
Collèges, public . т. 1961/62 8 156 86 БАР 4 053 517 
Complementary courses, public | | . 1961/62 24 184 93 ex 4840 438 
Collèges, private . . dE 1961/62 13 AS coe iG 1919 532 
Complementary courses, private d a 1961/62 3 "E age eise 176 
hotel Dt. gies - ет 1961/62 49 a 12147 1625 
CONO un eer А-0 1960/61 43 8 268 963 
WO Is, ele NN а ВА SONS 1959/60 36 6018 632 
PONE TEN du Dat C LE 1958/59 29 4853 655 
ч Ripa hen aea Ачи» 1957/58 25 "X 5 Cam 3 965 748 
Vocational Lycée Technique, public. . . . . 1961/62 1 55 15 5 740 120 
Technical school, public . . . . . 1961/62 1 7 Lys vay 145 m 
Handicraft training centres, public . . 1961/62 3 8 Ж, ба 68 8 
Apprenticeship centres, sans Ж. duh a 1961/62 4 69 25 fon 689 181 
Commercial schools, private. . . . 1961/62 4 23 eel ur 254 170 
Domestic science school, private. . . 1961/62 1 4 Vus No 50 50 
CT кеф дЫ LU 1961/62 14 166 4 1946 529 
Е 1960/61 7 255 nt tex 1483 
[n MP ere OUT eh жу с 1959/60 aae bide e. eae 1293 
РОТИ АУУ at, a 1958/59 orale SN on noe 933 
>” S Ee am (ed ee стар 1957/58 ane Ver Dos К> 800 
Teacher Teacher training school, public . . 1961/62 1 10 5 154 — 
training Domestic science teacher юк school, 
yublic . mns 1961/62 1 3 3 od 28 28 — 
Teacher training courses, public . Y ED 1961/62 f 6l 35 fri 1913 248 — 
Teacher training courses, private . . 1961/62 3 Wu ae 271 ZU = 
"Tola ee aes “ылы, Ке б 1961/62 12 174 143 2366 — 
ж. Жс уийн eee ees 1960/61 int s AN 1891 — 
E a 1959/60 11 Е, cen 1529 E 
Wh CES ES ES EUM ie. 1958/59 11 ater siet r 1296 — 
Е MP Е E Mem TOS EC 9 v Un E 993 = 
Higher 
University Centre d’Enseignement Supérieur 
and d'Abidjan 
uivalent Тоа = 1961/62 T 199 88 
degree- We аво МЕ 1960/61 1 | 338 36 
granting) P ee ud o^ Д eee 1959/60 1 221 22 
Оа LN ЕУ С 1958/59 1 195 22 
Special Re-education centre 
WEI Re зы эш aes acre, S 1961/62 1 2 — yay 60 — 
Adult Adult education courses , . . . . 1961/62 12 12 1680 364 1680 
Vocational training centres . . . . 1961/62 3 8 1076 67 1076 
Commercial courses . . . . . . 1961/62 cuá 52 360 35 360 
Жаы ы Л Gees a Sees 1961/62 415 +80 3116 467 3116 
1. Public education only. 3. Not including domestic science teacher training school. 
2. Not including private complementary courses. 4. Not апаа commercial courses. 
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2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1958 AND 1961 


Ne Field of study 
Type of institution сасаше Sex Total E i 
n Humanities Education Fine arts Law „501 Natural кн Medion! Agriculture 
All institutions! 1961/62 | MF 199 104 = = 620 = йз ы | = — — 
F 88 52 — — 22 — 14 — — — 
All institutions! 1958/59 MF 195 23 — — 160 — 12 — — = 
Е 22 9 — — 10 — 3 — — D 
Percentage 
All institutions! 1961/62 МЕ 100 13 — — 18 — 9 — = == 
Е 100 59 = — 25 — 16 — — — 
All institutions! 1958/59 MF 100 12 — — 82 — 6 — = = 
Е 100 41 — — 45 — 14 — — — 


ААА 


1. Centre d’Enseignement Supérieur d’Abidjan only. 


3. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand C.F.A. francs) 


ns 


A. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total recurring expenditure... оа ри e or or m ge 2 448 210 
For administration orgeneralcontrol S 6 5 2 4 5 0 04 ee a a a T a E a on 224 640 
For instruction . СА а оды а ar Ёле 2180 070 
Salaries for teachers and supporting professional s ETP Pan а ni Fre ra Lua hedera 1 424 900 
Other instructional expenditure . . eo cm de PRECES ot cerdos dd ЦЕ 755 170 
Other recurring expéndittze es rer eee STUN. V шәлле нар лаасы Бу 43 500 
B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure’... 1 1) s ee . 2 448 210 100 
Expenditure for administration or үе тшн! эк лары 224 640 9.2 
Expenditure for instruction А 2 180 070 89.0 
Primaryeducation a 50606 04 8 ooo 1168 540 41.7 
Secondary education . . . . . + + © + + + 1 011 530 41.3 
Gener: C os gsed mo aia Ne ONE cr I ТЮК: 138 350 30.2 
Vocational . . e n ТУ tha {= e 273 180 пл 
Other recurring expenditure om crees roe eta 43 500 1.8 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Free primary education is available in schools which cater 
for pupils between the ages of 7 and 11 and the Central 
Government is the main authority responsible for its 
provision. About 50 per cent of primary school buildings 
are owned by the various religious denominations, but the 
Government pays the full cost of staff salaries, equipment, 
etc., and 75 per cent of repairs and maintenance. In turn 
the denominations manage the schools, employ and 
dismiss staff (subject to the approval of the Ministry of 
Education), and exercise control over the various grants. 

Under the Education Law Jamaica is divided into 
twenty-one school districts, each of which has a school 
board. The duties of these boards are the general super- 
vision of primary education, including implementation 
of the compulsory education law, and the management of 
Government-owned and Government-rented schools within 
the district. The school boards are appointed by the 
Minister of Education and exercise such managerial autho- 
rity over Government schools and Government-rented 
schools as the Minister may decide. About twenty areas 
of the island are declared to be compulsory school areas, 
where the compulsory education law operates. 

Under the Second Schedule of the Education Law, any 
school maintained by a religious denomination or other 
organization for private secondary education may be 
recognized by the Government for the purpose of receiving 
grants-in-aid, and conditions are laid down under the law 
for such recognition. The school must meet certain require- 
ments concerning its management, it must not be run 
for private profit, and religious instruction or requirements 
must conform to the conscience clause provided in the 
law. In effect, the conscience clause protects the staff and 
pupils from religious interference of any type. 

Secondary education is provided in grammar schools 
which lead up to the university, in technical high schools, 
and in senior modern schools or departments which pro- 
vide non-academic general secondary education. Fewer 
than 10 per cent of the pupils attend the grammar schools 
and technical high schools. The grammar schools recruit 
their pupils between 11 and 13 through a common entrance 
examination. Those pupils who fail to reach a minimum 
standard may not enrol at State-aided secondary schools. 
Some fees are charged in all secondary schools, but the 
Government provides free education for 50 to 60 per cent 
of the pupils enrolled at these schools, covers over 50 per 
cent of the recurrent costs, pays the salaries of the teachers, 
and makes substantial grants towards capital development. 

Within the requirements of the Education Law, the 
boards of governors of the aided secondary schools have 
considerable autonomy in the appointment of staff, 
curricula planning and general administrative policy. 
The schools are subject to inspection by the Ministry of 
Education, but the work of the inspectors is usually advi- 
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sory and consultative rather than prescriptive. No effort 
is made to force an official curriculum or time-table upon 
the schools. 

All the grant-aided schools provide courses leading to the 
external School Certificate and Higher School Certificate 
of Cambridge University after an average five-year and 
seven-year course respectively. From 1964 on, however, 
all pupils will sit for the General Certificate of Education. 

Jamaica has forty-one grant-aided secondary schools, 
66 per cent of which are run by religious denominations, 
and 25 per cent by trusts. Three per cent are Government- 
sponsored but run on the same basis as the others. Twenty- 
four of the schools are in rural or rural/urban areas and 
seventeen in the metropolitan area. The rapid expansion 
of secondary education resulting in increased enrolments 
from 7,500 in December 1958 to 19,500 in December 1962 
has imposed a heavy drain on the limited supply of 
teachers, especially in science subjects. 

Six technical high schools have been established under 
Government sponsorship. Their scheme of management 
and organization is very similar to the schools dealt with 
above, except that the Government bears an even higher 
proportion of their operating costs. These schools do not 
offer A level courses and do not at present lead up to the 
university, although they may be able to do so in the near 
future. Their graduates may continue their studies at the 
College of Arts, Science and Technology or at institutions 
Overseas. 

.A fair number of private primary and post-primary 
schools cater for the same age-range as the State-aided 
system. The preparatory schools (primary) prepare pupils 
mainly for entry to the grant-aided secondary schools. 
Several of the private secondary schools prepare their 
students for the Cambridge and London Overseas exami- 
nations, and successful candidates are eligible for entry to 
institutions of higher education. There is no State control 
over the setting up or operation of any of these schools; 
but if a school wishes to be exempt from property tax it 
must apply for recognition by the Ministry, and is then 
subject to inspection. 

The only linguistic problem is that of the dialect-speaking 
pupil who must learn the standard English used in the 
schools. There are no ethnic, social or religious factors 
affecting the provision of education. The large percentage 
of low and very low income groups, however, creates 
financial problems for many parents. These problems have 
to some extent been alleviated by the provision of free 
secondary places by the Government and by the granting 
of additional financial assistance where the need is great. 
Owing to the mountainous nature of Jamaica, transpor- 
tation and general communications are an important 
problem in the rural areas. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Jamaica is provided in the University 
of the West Indies (which also has faculties of agriculture 
and engineering in Trinidad), in the College of Arts, 
Science and Technology; and in six teacher training 
colleges. 

Several unsuccessful attempts to found an institution 
of higher education in Jamaica were made during the last 
century. Notable amongst them was the establishment 
of Queen’s College in 1876, and of University College in 
1890; this latter institution offered courses leading to 
external degrees of the University of London. In 1902 the 
University College was merged with a secondary school, 
Jamaica College, and for a number of years the English 
colonies in the West Indies were without an institution of 
higher education. 

Increasingly large numbers of young people from the 
West Indies were going to universities in the United 
Kingdom, Canada and the United States, and several of 
the colonies were spending public money on sending 
students to institutions overseas. There was a widespread 
feeling that this situation was unsatisfactory, and in several 
of the Caribbean colonies committees were set up with 
the object of pressing for a university-level establishment 
in the Caribbean itself. In 1926 the colonies established 
a standing conference to consider this, amongst other 
matters, and Jamaica set up a committee on the subject 
in 1938. In 1943 the Asquith Commission, established to 
inquire into higher education in the colonies, appointed a 
special West Indies Committee, often called the Irvine 
Committee from the name of its chairman, Sir James 
Irvine, Vice-Chancellor of St. Andrews. 

The Irvine Report on the West Indies, as it is commonly 
called, is the basis on which the University College of the 
West Indies was established. It was presented to Parlia- 
ment in June 1945, and circulated to the Governments of 
the colonies concerned, In essence it recommended that, 
to serve the needs of Barbados, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, Trinidad and 
Tobago, and the Windward Islands, a university college 
should be established in Jamaica to provide for teaching 
and research in faculties of arts, natural sciences and 
medicine, and that it should resemble in constitution the 
universities of the United Kingdom. It should be governed 
by a council which would include representatives of the Go- 
vernments concerned and of the teaching staff. Academic 
questions should be under the control of a senate composed 
of representatives of the teaching staff. The college should 
have halls of residence in which the undergraduates live 
during the academic year. The committee recommended 
that a grant towards capital expenditure be made from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, but realized 
that the costs of recurrent expenditure would have to 
fall on the colonies taking part in the scheme. 

The University College of the West Indies was incor- 
porated by Royal Charter passed under the Great Seal 
on 5 January 1949. In August 1960, the Imperial College 
of Tropical Agriculture at St. Augustine, Trinidad, was 
incorporated into the University College and became the 
first faculty of the college sited in a territory other than 
Jamaica. The Faculty of Engineering was established in 


1961 in association with the Faculty of Agriculture at 
St. Augustine. 

On 2 April 1962, the Charter creating the University of 
the West Indies was passed under the Great Seal of the 
Realm. The university was empowered to take over the 
rights, property, liabilities and engagements of the Univer- 
sity College, and this was formally done in June 1962. 
The university will continue, and expand, the work and 
activities hitherto carried on by the University College 
of the West Indies. One of its objects is to provide a place 
for education, learning and research of the standard 
required and expected of the best universities, and to secure 
the advancement of knowledge and the diffusion of learning 
throughout the English-speaking islands of the Caribbean. 
The university is both a teaching and an examining body 
with power to grant degrees to undergraduates and 
graduates who have pursued an approved course of study 
and passed the required examinations. 


Legislation 


Local (Jamaican) laws affecting the University of the West 
Indies have dealt mainly with finance; an example would 
be the legislation which permits gifts to the university under 
deed of covenant over a minimum of five years to be re- 
garded as chargeable expenses for the purpose of income tax. 


Policy and administration 


The supreme governing body of the university is the 
council, which consists of representatives of the contri- 
buting territories, nominees of the chancellor, and repre- 
sentatives of the academic staff and of the guild of 
graduates, In academic matters the university is governed 
by the senate which is composed of representatives of the 
academic staff. Each faculty has a dean, elected annually, 
to deal with administrative work, and in some cases a 
vice-dean and one or two sub-deans. 

The University College of the West Indies, now the 
degree-granting University of the West Indies, was origi- 
nally accepted by the University of London into a scheme 
of special relationship. Degree examinations were con- 
ducted by examiners from the University of London who 
acted in association with examiners nominated by the 
University College of the West Indies. This scheme will 
continue for those students who have already begun 
reading for the degrees in special relationship, but all 
students who have entered since October 1962 will read 
for degrees of the University of the West Indies. 


Finance 


Practically all of the capital costs of the university build- 
ings in Jamaica were met from the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund, and nearly all of the annual revenue 
comes from contributions from the various Governments 
of the British Caribbean. Until 1958 these contributions 
were made on a population basis. 

On 1 January 1958 the college became the responsibility 
of the Federal Government of the West Indies and, from 
August of that year, expenditure was met from an allo- 
cation made by the Federal Government for the triennium 
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ending July 1963. Since the breakup of the Federation, 
expenses have been met by contributions from the separate 
Governments. At a Common Services Conference held in 
July 1962 these Governments, with the exception of 
British Guiana, agreed to continue their contributions 
for three triennia, that is until July 1972, on a basis still 
to be worked out. Included in the contributions made by 
these countries is an amount to cover the teaching function 
of the hospital. The rest of the recurrent costs of the 
hospital are borne by the Government of Jamaica. 

Fees provide only a small portion of the revenue, some 
£50,000 out of an annual total of approximately £1,000,000 
sterling. These figures include moneys spent in both 
sections of the university in Trinidad as well as in Jamaica. 
Annual amounts of modest size are also provided in the 
form of grants from such organizations as the Ford Foun- 
dation, the Rockefeller Foundation, Unesco, the British 
Colonial Office and Department of Technical Co-operation, 
the British West Indies Sugar Association, etc. These 
are normally made for specific purposes. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of the West Indies has seven faculties: 
arts, natural sciences, social sciences, education and 
medicine in Jamaica, and agriculture and engineering in 
Trinidad. Each faculty is subdivided into departments, 
as follows: arts (classics, English, history, and modern 
languages); natural sciences (botany, chemistry, geology, 
mathematics, physics, and zoology); social sciences 
(economics, government, and sociology); medicine (ana- 
tomy, biochemistry, medicine, microbiology, obstetrics 
and gynaecology, pathology, physiology, and surgery); 
agriculture (agriculture, botany and plant pathology, 
chemistry and soil science, and zoology); engineering 
(chemical, civil, electrical and mechanical engineering). 
There is an Institute of Social and Economic Research 
attached to the Faculty of Social Sciences and a Regional 
Research Council, including a soil research and survey 
section, a seismic research unit, a rubber research unit, etc., 
attached to the Faculty of Agriculture. 


Admission of students. Candidates for direct admission to 
degree courses must be at least 17 years of age. The 
following are eligible for matriculation for admission to 
degree courses: (a) persons who have passed all exami- 
nations for a degree of any university recognized by the 
senate for this purpose; (b) holders of the General Certificate 
of Education with passes in five subjects of which at least 
two must be at ‘A’ level or equivalent, or passes in four 
subjects of which at least three must be at ‘A’ level or 
equivalent; (c) holders of certificates or diplomas from 
agricultural, teacher training, commercial and technical 
institutions of higher education recognized by the senate 
for this purpose, who present evidence of a satisfactory 
standard of achievement and who satisfy such other 
requirements as may be prescribed for the particular 
faculty in relation to the courses which were taken at the 
particular institution; (d) holders of statements of 
eligibility for matriculation issued by the University of 
London for a degree course at the University College of 
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the West Indies, and (e) persons who can present other 
evidence of satisfactory achievement acceptable to the 
senate. 


Range of studies. Students read for the B.A. General 
Honours, B.A. Special Honours, B.Sc. General Honours, 
B.Sc. Special Honours, B.Sc. (Econ.), М.В. B.S., B.Sc. 
(Eng.), and B.Sc.(Agric.) as first degrees. These courses 
are all three or four years in length except those for the 
medical degrees of M.B. B.S., which cover six years, after 
which the graduate serves a year in a recognized hospital 
before being registered as a doctor. Postgraduate studies 
leading to the degrees of M.A., M.Sc., and Ph.D. are 
available in all subjects covered in first degrees. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is divided into 
three terms, The year starts on 1 October with the first 
term beginning on the first Sunday of the month. 

Attendance requirements vary from faculty to faculty; 
generally speaking attendance at lectures is not compulsory 
but is so in the case of tutorials and laboratory practical 
work. The British system of tutorials is practised. The 
textbooks recommended are those deemed the best for 
the purpose and these may be from any country provided 
they are written in English. 

In the case of degrees of the University of London for which 
students who entered prior to October 1962 are reading, 
examination papers are set and marked in the first instance 
by members of the staff in the university and, finally, by 
University of London examiners. Students reading for 
degrees of the University of the West Indies take an 
examination at the end of the first year, or second year 
if they have entered for the preliminary science course. 
This examination is obligatory and must be passed before 
the student can proceed to the next stage of the degree 
course. Students who fail twice may not continue with 
the course. The degree examination is held at the end 
of the final year. In the case of medical degrees, the first 
examination is held at the end of the first year, and a 
second at the end of the third year, after which the students 
proceed to clinical work. At the end of the three years of 
clinical work examinations are held for the degrees of 
bachelor of medicine and bachelor of surgery. The successful 
student then serves a year as an intern (the term used 
in Jamaica is ‘house officer’) either at the university’s 
teaching hospital or at some other recognized hospital 
in any part of the British Commonwealth. 


Extra-mural courses. The Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies is headed by a director and there are fifteen tutors 
in various parts of the English-speaking Caribbean. 
Generally speaking, extra-mural courses are not designed 
for those taking degrees although, in the case of some 
subjects not covered by the curriculum of the University 
of the West Indies, extra-mural instruction is given for 
those who wish to take external degrees of the University 
of London. 


Research 


Research is an integral part of the work of the university 
and is regarded as important as teaching. Promotion to 
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senior academic posts is not made unless the staff member 
up for such promotion can show proof that he has under- 
taken and published some independent research. Many 
staff members also frequently participate in research 
conferences and symposia at the university and abroad. 
Various outside agencies, notably the Rockefeller 
Баша support special research projects in many 
elds. 

The Institute of Social and Economic Research at Mona 
and the Regional Research Council at St. Augustine are 
integral parts of the university. Members of both these 
bodies devote their efforts to problems of the region and 
attract research workers from elsewhere for this purpose. 
The former publishes the quarterly Social and Economic 
Studies. 

The teaching departments of the university also devote 
a considerable amount of time to research. Some of the 
topics on which research is being conducted are as follows: 
Faculty of Arts—aspects of West Indian history, and the 
Jamaican dialect; Faculty of Natural Sciences—chemistry 
of West Indian medical plants, marine biology, banana 
nutrition, and the flora of Jamaica; Faculty of Social 
Sciences—demography, labour relations, agricultural 
economics; Faculty of Engineering—soil moisture move- 
ment under tropical conditions, soil heating applied to 
refrigeration and air-conditioning. 


Staff 


The academic staff consists of professors, readers, senior 
lecturers, lecturers and assistant lecturers. Demonstrators 
are also employed in some departments, usually on a 
part-time basis. The title of ‘reader’ is an honorary one, 
a mark of distinction conferred on a senior lecturer by the 
university. All members of the academic staff give lectures 
and conduct seminars or tutorials. 

Staff is recruited by means of advertisements placed in 
the press in the West Indies and the United Kingdom, 
and through approaches made to universities in Canada 
and the United States as well as to individual West Indians 
in those universities. Applications are considered by a 
selection board specially appointed in each case. These 
boards make recommendations to an appointments com- 
mittee of the university council. 

Staff appointments are usually for three years in the 
first instance, except in the case of senior posts when they 
are of indefinite tenure with the proviso of six months’ 
notice on either side. 

All appointments are full-time and no outside work may 
be undertaken without permission. Staff members, however, 
are usually allowed to undertake certain outside functions 
which come within the scope of their profession and for 
which fees are normally payable. These include research 
work, teaching, examining, broadcasting, lecturing and 
the like, as well as casual or routine medical and surgical 
consultations, routine laboratory investigations, etc. 

Staff members belong to the Federated Superannuation 
System of the British Commonwealth. Under this scheme 
the staff member contributes 5 per cent of his salary and 
the university 10 per cent towards a superannuation fund 
to provide a pension at retiring age (normally 60 years). 

Study leave with full passages paid to the United King- 


dom for the member, his wife and children (up to a total 
of five passages in all) is normally given every three years. 
Fellowship leave may also be granted; under this type of 
leave the cost of replacing the staff member is a charge 
against his salary. 

Most members belong to the West Indies Group 
of University Teachers which is affiliated to the Com- 
monwealth Association of University Teachers. 


Student life and welfare 


Students are charged fees which cover board and lodging, 
recreational facilities and simple medical attention. This 
annual fee is £170 in Jamaica and about £200 in Trinidad. 
In addition students pay guild fees of £8 10s. per annum 
and tuition fees which vary according to the faculty and 
course undertaken. A number of scholarships are awarded 
by the West Indian Governments and by private 
organizations. 

Each year the students elect a guild council which 
represents them before the university authorities, directs 
student affairs, and looks after relations with students of 
other countries. There are sports and recreational clubs 
and societies of various kinds, and students also have 
societies and clubs for their special interests. 

Approximately two-thirds of the students in Jamaica 
are in residence. They live in halls supervised by a warden 
and each hall has a number of regents and sub-wardens 
who advise students on matters of all kinds. 

A resident medical health officer deals with simple 
ailments; more serious cases are treated in the university’s 
teaching hospital. All such attention is free. 

There is no special provision for accommodation of 
foreign students and so far no such demand has arisen. 
Students reading modern languages spend a term in 
Colombia or Mexico but this has not been on an exchange 
basis. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The College of Arts, Science and Technology was estab- 
lished as an autonomous body by an Order in Council of 
1959. It is primarily a national institution but is willing 
to accept suitable applicants from neighbouring countries. 
The college is governed by a council of twelve, chosen 
by the Minister of Education, one being a representative 
of the Ministry, one representing the University of the 
West Indies and the remainder being either educationists or 
prominent in the business world. Day to day management 
is the responsibility of the principal, heads of departments 
and teaching staff. A registrar is in charge of administration, 
and a board of studies consists of the heads of departments 
and certain other members of the teaching staff. 

Most of the money required to finance the college is 
supplied by the Ministry of Education in the form of 
subventions. The Ministry makes grants-in-aid to students, 
and a number of scholarships are given by private firms. 

The college is organized into departments of engineering, 
building, science, and commerce. It also has a section 
concerned with institutional management. 
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The entrance requirement is the Cambridge School 
Certificate or the London “О? level General Certificate of 
Education. There is, at present, no limitation on the 
number of entrants. 

The one- and two-year courses lead to a college certi- 
ficate, and the three-year courses lead to a college diploma 
with or without honours. The three-year engineering 
courses cover work which enables students to sit for some 
of the British professional engineering institutions’ 
examinations, 

There are thirty-five weeks in the academic year. 
Instruction is given in the form of lectures, tutorials and 
practical work in laboratories and workshops. Exami- 
nations in general are geared to a United Kingdom 
examining body with Commonwealth-wide coverage. 


Staff 


The academic staff consists of heads of departments, senior 
lecturers, lecturers and assistant lecturers. Recruitment 
is local except for the more senior posts which so far have 
had to be filled from the United Kingdom. Contract officers 
are given three-year contracts; local staff are engaged for 
the current term but this employment is normally per- 
manent. The staff come under the Government Teachers’ 
Pension Scheme. As a general rule staff are not allowed to 
accept other employment outside the college. 

Research work carried out by the staff is limited to 
investigations on industrial issues and problems which 
arise from day to day. Each problem is self-contained and 
may involve work over only a short period of time. The 
industrial problems can, invariably, be dealt with in a few 
weeks at the most. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay £25 per annum for tuition plus £150 per 
annum for room and board. Students from other countries 
pay tuition fees of £60 per annum. A number of scholar- 
ships are made available by private companies and the 
Government gives considerable amounts in assistance to 
needy students. 

The students have a union which takes charge of student 
activities and is the effective link between the students 
and the administration. Residential facilities are at present 
very limited, but there are plans for enlarging them. There 
are wardens for both men and women students. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
There are six colleges in Jamaica exclusively concerned 


with the training of teachers, and the Department of 
Education of another post-primary college trains a small 
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number of teachers. The colleges are controlled and 
financed by the Government of Jamaica. The Board of 
Teacher Training, which acts as an advisory body to the 
Ministry of Education, approves the syllabuses in the 
colleges and administers their examinations. These colleges 
are the chief source of professional training in Jamaica 
for primary school teachers. lin 

The Board of Teacher Training comprises the principals 
of the training colleges and representatives of the Ministry 
of Education and the University of the West Indies. The 
board is responsible to the Minister of Education and 
advises him on all educational matters affecting the training 
of teachers, and administers the system of examinations, 
draws up the final pass list and recommends it to the 
Minister. In addition to its responsibility for examination 
courses and syllabuses, the board deals with many other 
aspects of training, sometimes sending the results of its 
deliberations as recommendations to the Minister and 
sometimes drawing up memoranda in response to a request 
from the Minister for advice on a particular topic. Amongst 
other matters the board has dealt with, are provisions for 
a two-year course, preliminary training courses for proba- 
tioner teachers, syllabuses and examinations for corres- 
pondence courses, questions of discipline, admission 
requirements, etc. Experience has shown that since the 
board was established, much has been done to raise profes- 
sional standards in the training colleges and to improve 
the quality and status of primary education. 


Range of studies. The colleges offer courses varying in 
length from two to three years, depending on the level 
of entry qualifications. The courses comprise professional 
subjects, academic subjects and practical subjects. The 
standard of attainment in the academic subjects is on 
average equivalent to one year beyond the O level of the 
London University General Certificate of Education 
examination; but each student is required to attain the 
equivalent of A level in one or two subjects. The subjects 
taught include history and philosophy of education, child 
psychology, teaching methods, arts and crafts, biology, 
chemistry, economics, education, English language, English 
literature, environmental studies, general science, geo- 
graphy, history, home economics, industrial arts (wood 
and metal work), mathematics, music, religious knowledge, 
social science, and Spanish. All colleges do not necessarily 
offer all these subjects in any one year. English language, 
environmental studies, the professional subjects and music 
are compulsory. Successful students receive a diploma and 
certification from the Ministry of Education. The courses 
are primarily planned to train primary school teachers, 
but successful students do, however, teach in the lower 
forms of secondary schools on an increasing scale. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education. Kingston.] 
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Source. Jamaica. Ministry of Education. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in pounds) 


————— ——————____— 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Reference data Amount 
Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,634,000. 
р lee ale Total expenditure . 5 654 719 
Area: 4,411 square miles; 11,425 square kilometres. cis 
Population density: 370 per square mile; 143 per square Total recurring expenditure . 4778 968 
kilometre. For administration or or general ` DT) 
National income (1960) estimate: 205 million pounds. don e d 3634 i 
Official exchange rate (1960): 1 pound — 2.80 U.S. dollars. Salaries to teachers and 
porting professional st 3 235 796 
Fiscal year begins: January. Ош instructional expendi- 398 932 
Academic year begins: October. кы fai expenditure (school 
ildings, classrooms and labo- 
cem equipment, etc.) . . 875 751 
В. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . . . + : 4778 968 100 
Expenditure for administration or general чш av 262 740 5.5 
Expenditure for instruction . . TONES 3 634 128 76.1 
rimaryeducation . . p s e + + © + 2 259 150 41.3 
Secondary education. . . . 864 620 18.1 
Gener: 4 682 399 14.3 
Vocational e c GM ED тила ор 182 221 3.8 
Higher educatión- |. IMMENSE E. жа 347 000 1.2 
Special education . . . . . « e © © © © 3 500 0.1 
Adult education . . DECIMI OMM e Rs 147 458 3.1 
Other types of А de ted E. E de ees 12 400 0.3 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . so © + + + © 881 500 18.4 


ee 


2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1946-59 
А 


Number of students enrolled 
Academie Universities and equivalent Teacher education at Other education at Av Avera s ues 
year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions — non-university institutions total enrolment total popu tion 100,000 
beginning (000°s) (000%) ERES 
OCT ROTE ee 
1946 ‘= za 230 63 E 
1947 = = 225 68 E 
1948 33 30 261 60 0.3 1337 21 
1949 70 23 282 67 
1950 145 26 291 64 Ae 
1951 205 26 296 66 . 
1952 254 31 308 64 0.6 1459 39 
1953 302 30 306 65 
1954 384 28 317 63 
1955 444 33 339 68 iva ane 
1956 494 34 445 11 E aes 
1957 566 36 468 77 E zu» 1 1600 65 
1958 622 31 500 80 tee UG 
1959 695 36 600 80 er zt 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
re en Academic | Mimi m m Full and part-tim Part-time 
ype of Туре of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time and par! е 
education XA tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Infant schools, public. . 1961/62 32 206 8 800 — 
Basic schools and infant centres, раве. 1961/62 370 600 а - 23 662 =: 
р а z 1961/62 402 806 Ns. ys 32 462 E 
y te URL sau da ОТСОС 1960/61 132 112 fren Mes 110 965 Baz 
p atu leur MEN РИУ 1959/60 132 158 ARS, Veo 110 683 E 
» З 1958/59 132 121 A ae 110 332 у= 
E 1957/58 132 123 255 ann 110 049 c 
Primary Primary schools, poble 
Total . . (edge Medias 1961/62 691 4639 c Кы? 261 489 = 
EI VU %& "AI > зе Ук TUS 1960/61 686 4540 At aa 247 938 o 
Wl ue c зари 1959/60 618 4525 242 486 — 
жоо ожук», ЕМИ ТЕЕ: 1958/59 675 4518 Age ae 235 713 — 
Wk EUG A An ty a 1957/58 616 4388 es Kik 228 156 —_ 
Secondary 
General Government-aided secondary schools . 1961/62 41 1004 593 ОН 17175 9 475 == 
Senior secondary schools, public. . . 1961/62 8 115 En arid 6 009 PD = 
Е м C NS 1961/62 49 1179 23184 29475 — 
CHE C ES т AT: 1960/61 m 1001 20998 9268 — 
» 1959/60 892 19441 °8861 — 
$3 x. 0 1) YER ARTES 1958/59 699 15281 6964 = 
wc ounce a co NEST es 1957/58 «v 713 13 508 5 962 = 
Vocational Technical high schools, public . . 1961/62 6 81 16 Aa 1620 799 = 
Rural secondary and technical schools 
public E. 1961/62 2 14 7 Pu 133 58 — 
other Youth Corps), public Ж > 1961/62 2 25 3 xs 1000 — — 
ne А3 1961/62 10 120 26 FE 2753 857 — 
Ж dl opum le ^а Boer Ж 1960/61 8 97 28 exc 2105 487 — 
wo Wm mr RT 1959/60 7 96 27 DN 2 081 402 — 
» P CU ET ME. cela ee d 1958/59 7 93 26 Eos 2013 382 — 
Sil Shc eee wes PNAN 1957/58 1 86 22 wa 1957 317 — 
Teacher "Teacher training school, il publio 
training Total . . a qu 1961/62 1 6 5 272 252 — 
эз aber i aS Case m in 1960/61 1 5 4 295 295 — 
EM Edo SECO MN. 1959/60 1 5 4 300 300 — 
P CECI or cr ro e 1958/59 1 5 2 120 120 — 
Higher 
таар University of the West Indies? 
HLofal ОРВИ len ee ES 1961/62 1 119 1 25 1146 405 . 
equivalent Fe o aA A Ra A TE o E NCR ry 1960/61 1 155 1 10 910 320 
degree- M = аЗ 1959/60 1 130 6 6 695 249 
granting ) vd do Sw ee ч 1958/59 1 94 6 1 622 231 
Cape Ж ej PED MES A 1957/58 1 99 8 1 566 202 
Non- Teacher training colleges, proli 
university Total . . d EE 1961/62 5 166 908 720 
Teacher И МААЕ eters a fs 1960/61 5 463 683 540 
training suut Мы ыиы] eos 1959/60 5 452 600 482 
э. MS See eau ley Gey oa [= 1958/59 5 143 500 402 
SENS „Кы И csi ees Piers 1957/58 5 438 468 361 
Other College of Arts, Science and Technology, 
public 1961/62 1 53 8 33 205 63 
RTTA School of ‘Agriculture, public К 1961/62 à 6 — — 150 ot 
Theological еек, publie Dee { 1961/62 4 20 6 5 65 6 
Total®. . COE 1961/62 6 79 14 38 420 69 
Special Polio Rehabilitation Centre, public . . 1961/62 1 4 4 129 56 = 
School for the blind, public . о 1961/62 1 8 6 16 30 — 
School for the deaf. and dumb, b, publie d 1961/62 1 6 4 48 28 — 
Total®, . 5 1961/62 3 18 14 253 14 — 
1, Infant schools only. 5. In addition, there are two training schools for nurse: bli; 
2. Government-aided secondary schools only. health training college, for which data are not ULM PES Eun 
3. Does not include the faculties of agriculture and engineering of 6. In addition, there are eighteen children's homes, nine approved schools 
the University of the West Indies in Trinidad. and five safety centres, for which data are not available. 
4. Full-time teachers only. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and n Number E 

IPSE Type of institution Academic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 

education DEN. tutions 2 

Total ^ Female Total Total Female "Total 

Adult Evening institutes . ete cS 1961/62 34 See 239 3542 "S 3542 
Technical evening school . VM ri 1961/62 1 35 16 35 1200 422 1200 
Literacy classes . . да cM 1961/62 260 423 xe 423 3 192 sine 3 792 
Total A eee irae 1961/62 295 697 697 8534 8534 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 
eee ———— 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total > 
Humniies Education’ Fine arts saw 89080 Маша койыш Medical Agriculture 
Less than 2 years ME — 
Е 
2 years MF 
F 
3 years MF 189 56 Loc — — — 33 — — — 
Е a vas vi — — = aan = — — 
4 years MF 58 = 50 = = 8 
F j = 096 == = one — — = -— 
5 years MF — — — = — 
Е = 
6 years MF 33 33 — 
7 years or more MF Ec 
Е = 


1. Not including teacher training graduates. 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-59 
——— hc a 


Field of study 
Academi E Totalt - - 

и i Hd Bdsemest ineat Тама S NAE. Наён О АШЫШ 
1960/61 МЕ 180 56 50 — = 8 33 — 33 — 
1959/60 MF 281 68 165 — — — 23 — 25 — 

F 171 31 132 D E m 5 = 3 
1958/59 МЕ 252 56 142 — — — 32 — 22 — 
F 141 34 98 Ti = = 5 = 4 T 
1957/58 MF 198 44 112 — — — 26 — 16 — 
F 113 26 Tl m 25 = 8 = 2 E 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 32 28 = = 4 18 — 18 — 
1951/58 MF 100 22 51 ш a Е 3 hes ^ say 
F 100 23 68 = = =H 1 = 3 те 


1. Not including teacher training graduates, for which the corresponding figures for 1957/58, 1958/59 and 1959/60 were 149 (F. 121), 115 (F. 84) and 


98 (F. 68) respectively. 
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6. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1958 AND 1961 
е NM eee eee 


Field of study 
А Academic 
етет 5 Total : i Е N 
NETT ear s ў Humanities Education Fine arts Law Socal Natural Кошер Medical Agriculture cane 
institutions! 1961/62 MF 1146 355 48 — — 178 290 — 269 — 6 
ушер, xy F 405 191 25 — — 24 102 — 63 — = 
All institutions? 1958/59 MF 622 218 31 — — — 161 — 212 — = 
; perra | Е 231 119 12 — — — 50 = 50 — == 
Percentage 
All institutions? 1961/62 MF 100 31 4 — — 16 25 — 23 — 1 
us. | Е 100 4T 6 — — 6 25 — 16 — = 
institutions! 1958/59 MF 100 35 5 — — — 26 — 34 — — 
All institutions’ I 2 3 x% = n 


1. Not including the faculties of agriculture and engineering of the University of the West Indies. 


JAPAN 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Japanese Constitution establishes the right of all to 
equal educational opportunity, and makes provision for 
nine years of free and compulsory education. In accordance 
with these provisions, the Fundamental Law of Education 
sets forth the aims and principles of education, and the 
School Education Law regulates the organization and 
management of the school system. The Constitution forbids 
any educational discrimination on account of race, creed, 
sex, social or economic status, or origin. 

The school system in Japan is a single-track system, 
organized on the 6 + 3 + 3 -|- 4 basis: six years of primary 
schooling followed by three years of lower secondary, 
three years of upper secondary, and four years of higher 
education. The percentage of enrolment in the compulsory 
primary and lower secondary schools is over 99.8 per cent, 
and there is hardly any wastage. In 1960, some 56 per cent 
of the students completing lower secondary school entered 
upper secondary schools, and about 20 per cent of the 
upper secondary school graduates went on to institutions 
of higher education. 

Schools are recognized as providing a public service in 
Japan so that only Government and local authorities or 
bodies having juridical personality are allowed to establish 
them. The following table shows the percentage distribution 
of institutions by type of establishing body in 1960: 
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Upper 


Establishin, secondi Junior Ее 
ствы schools! | colleges | Universities 
(full-time) 
Public (natio- 
nal and 
local) 23.6 42.9 
Private 16.4 57.1 


The central agency for educational administration is 
the Ministry of Education. The three major functions of the 
Ministry are to establish educational standards for primary 
and secondary education, to establish national educational 
institutions (mainly universities), and to grant aid and 
subsidies for local education. Recently, the Local Finance 
Equalization Grant System has also applied to education 
with the aim of guaranteeing minimum standards of local 
educational facilities based on a uniform local tax. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 691. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Japan is provided in universities 
(daigaku) and junior colleges (tanki-daigaku). The daigaku 


1 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 


4 5 6 
0000 0505000 00000002295 


Kotogakko- Faculties or departments other than Medicine 
zennichisei & Dentistry 


Yochien Medicine & Dentistry 


Shogakko 


Tanki-daigaku 


3-Year course 


Kóto-senmongakko 


GLOSSARY kotogakko-teijisei: upper secondary school KEY TO SYMBOLS 
(part-time). 
chügakkó: lower general secondary school, kotogakko-zennichisei: upper secondary A Daigaku (university) 
completing period of compulsory edu- school (full-time). B  Tanki-daigaku (junior college) 
cation. Private schools of this type are kotd-senmongakko: technical college. A competitive entrance examination 
often combined with upper secondary shogakkó: primary school. lens ifi 
schools and require pupils to take an yüchien (kindergarten): pre-primary © leaving, certificate 
entrance examination, school. =) Bachelor's degree 
Q Master's degree 
@ Doctorate 
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require graduation from an upper secondary school and 
offer curricula of four or more years leading to a bachelor’s 
degree. These universities may have one or more faculties, 
and some universities have graduate schools (daigakuin) 
which offer two or more years of graduate study. 

Junior colleges offer two- or three-year courses for upper 
secondary school graduates which do not lead to a degree. 

Some universities and junior colleges also provide 
evening or correspondence courses. 

A new system of technical colleges (kotó-senmongakko) 
was established in 1962, offering a five-year curriculum 
at combined upper secondary and junior college level for 
secondary school graduates. The programme is designed 
to train middle-level technicians but does not lead to a 
degree. 

In addition, there are a number of schools at post- 
secondary level which offer various kinds of vocational 
training. These include institutes for training health officers, 
nurses and nutritionists, colleges for training maritime and 
air safety officials of the National Self-Defence Forces, the 
Central Vocational Training Centre, the Judicial Training 
Centre, etc. 

Teacher training in Japan is, in principle, a function of 
the universities. In order to meet the rapidly growing 
demand for teachers of technological subjects emergency 
programmes providing a three-year course for teachers of 
technology were established in the nine national universities 


in 1961. 


Universities. The first university in Japan, the predecessor 
of the present Tokyo University, was founded in Tokyo 
in 1877. With the promulgation of the Imperial University 
Order of 1886, a system of Imperial universities was 
established, defining their organization and programmes. 
Other Imperial universities were established in succession 
in Kyoto in 1897, in Sendai in 1907, and in Kyushu in 
1910; all were under the direct control of the National 
Government. After the First World War, social and eco- 
nomic developments in Japan called for a corresponding 
development in institutions providing higher education. 
'The University Order issued in 1918 provided for official 
recognition of private and local public universities, and by 
1930 there were forty-six recognized universities in Japan. 

The requirement for admission to universities in those 
days was graduation from the old three-year higher school 
and the length of the course was three to four years. Some 
universities had graduate schools or departments. 

Reforms after the Second World War affected the system 
of higher education, and all recognized institutions were 
reorganized according to a new system. The new system 
of universities was applied to privately controlled institu- 
tions in 1948 and to national institutions in 1949. It was 
decided that at least one national university should be 
established in each of the forty-six prefectures of the 
country, and a total of seventy national universities was 
recognized by 1949. 

When the new system of higher education was started, 
some of the higher educational institutions, the majority 
of which were private, did not meet the new standards 
established. On the other hand, there was a demand for 
educational institutions which would provide a shorter 
professional or semi-professional training than the four-year 
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university. Temporary provision was therefore made for 
higher educational institutions offering two- or three-year 
courses; the tanki-daigaku or junior colleges perform the 
function. 


Colleges. The old higher educational system had three types 
of institutions other than the universities. The colleges 
(senmongakkó) were established early in the 1870s, and 
were later controlled by the College Order issued in 1903. 
The admission requirement was graduation from the 
five-year middle schools, and the length of course was 
three years. 

There were several types of colleges, including colleges 
of medicine, law, economies, musie, and fine arts as well 
as vocational colleges of agriculture, industry, commerce, 
etc. Those in which educational standards were at univer- 
sity level were raised to the status of universities by the 
University Order of 1918. By 1935 there were 177 colleges. 
Most of the vocational colleges were national institutions, 
but the majority of the other colleges were privately 
controlled, and many were reorganized as universities after 
the Second World War. 

In 1894 the higher school (kótogakkó) was established to 
provide courses leading to the universities, offering a 
three-year curriculum for graduates from the four- or 
five-year middle schools and the six-year primary schools. 
There were also a few seven-year higher schools which 
were combinations of middle and higher schools. Most 
of these became faculties of universities under the edu- 
cational reforms of 1947 and 1948. 


Teacher training institutions. A training programme for 
teachers was started when the school system was organized 
in 1872, and the Normal School Order of 1886 and the 
Teacher Education Order of 1897, provided for the organi- 
zation of normal schools and higher normal schools as 
teacher training institutions. 

Normal schools (shihangakkó) were created to train ele- 
mentary school teachers. After 1925, they offered a two- 
year course for middle school graduates and a five-year 
course for eight-year elementary school graduates. In 1943, 
the normal schools were reorganized to offer a three-year 
curriculum for middle school graduates only. Higher normal 
schools had been offering a four-year curriculum for middle 
school graduates since the beginning of the century. 

With the educational reforms of 1947 and 1948, normal 
schools and higher normal schools were generally reorga- 
nized as teacher training faculties within the universities. 


Legislation 


Article 23 of the Constitution states that ‘academic freedom 
is guaranteed’, and Article 26 states that ‘all people have 
the right to receive an education corresponding to their 
ability. The Fundamental Law of Education sets forth 
in greater detail the aims and principles of education in 
accordance with the spirit of the Constitution. 

Where universities and junior colleges are concerned, the 
School Education Law deals with such matters as the 
organization and duration of the school year, admission 
requirements, the titles and functions of teaching staff, the 
establishment of the faculty council, etc. 


JAPAN 


The Standard for the Establishment of Universities and 
the Standard for the Establishment of Junior Colleges 
(Orders of the Ministry of Education) lay down require- 
ments for facilities and equipment, organization of faculties 
or departments, qualifications of teaching staff, teaching 
subjects, credits, requirements for graduation, degrees, etc. 

The Law for Special Regulations concerning Educational 
Personnel applies to teachers in universities, and defines 
the functions of the university’s governing body with 
respect to personnel administration. 

The Private School Law deals with the establishment 
and abolition of school juridical personalities authorized to 
establish universities and the categories and functions of 
the staff, the jurisdiction of the Minister of Education over 
private universities, and the establishment of the Private 
University Council in the Ministry of Education. 

A number of other laws affect higher education. The 
Japan Scholarship Society Law provides for scholarship 
loans for university students, and the National School 
Establishment Law covers matters related to the foun- 
dation, organization and administration of national 
universities. 


Policy and Administration 


All universities come under the jurisdiction of the Minister 
of Education. He must approve the establishment of any 
new university; he refers such requests to the University 
Chartering Council and bases his decision on the recom- 
mendation of the council whose members are appointed 
by himself. 

Each university has its own governing body, but per- 
sonnel administration of a national university is the respon- 
sibility of the Ministry of Education, and that of a local 
public university is the responsibility of the chief of the 
local publie body (usually the governor of the prefecture). 
In a private university, personnel affairs are administered 
by the body which established the university. 

The administrative patternsin Japanese universities show 
considerable variety. Each private university is governed 
in a different way, and there are even some differences 
among the national universities. In the national univer- 
sities, the president, board of councillors, council, deans 
and faculty conference act as governing authorities, and 
have the powers as set out below. 

The president administers all the affairs of the univer- 
sity and supervises the entire staff. On important questions, 
he is required to consult the board of councillors or faculty 
conference. 

Every national multi-faculty university must establish 
a board of councillors, and even the university with one 
faculty is authorized to create such a board. The board 
of councillors consists of the president, deans of faculties, 
several professors from each faculty, and heads of labo- 
ratories. The following matters may be referred to it by 
the president: enactment, amendment and revocation of 
the university regulations and other important rules; the 
establishment and abolition of faculties, departments, etc., 
co-ordination and adjustment of work among faculties; 
the university budget, standards for personnel adminis- 
tration, the size of the student body, and welfare and 
guidance of the students. The board is also concerned 


with the adoption of standards for the selection of teachers: 
and with questions of discipline affecting teaching staff. 

The council is composed of the members of the board of 
councillors, the university librarian and the director of 
the attached hospital. Under the provision of the Law for 
Special Regulations concerning Educational Personnel, it 
has the following powers: (a) to formulate standards for 
the selection of the president, and to nominate the pre- 
sident; (b) to consider and establish election standards for 
the director of the attached laboratories and the librarian; 
(c) to consider, if necessary, the transfer, dismissal or 
discipline of the president, and (d) to recommend the terms 
of office of the president and deans, and to evaluate their 
services. 

The dean is elected from amongst professors of each 
faculty; he is responsible to the president for the manage- 
ment of his faculty but on important questions he is 
required to consult the faculty conference. 

Each faculty organizes a faculty conference composed 
of all the professors, and perhaps some assistant professors 
and other staff members. 

The faculty conference considers important matters con- 
cerning the faculty, and under the provisions of the Law 
for Special Regulations concerning Educational Personnel 
has the power to nominate the dean and candidates for 
appointment as members of the staff. Such nominations 
must be approved by the president before appointment by 
the Minister of Education. In a single-faculty university 
the faculty conference functions as a board of councillors. 

The board of councillors, council, and faculty conference 
all have considerable powers over staff appointments, pro- 
motions, demotions, transfers and dismissals which are all 
considered by these authorities. Thus the president is nomi- 
nated by the council according to the selection standards 
decided upon by the council. Teaching staff are selected 
and recommended for appointment by the president accord- 
ing to the selection standards laid down by the board of 
councillors. The president as a general rule follows the 
decisions of the faculty conference and the Minister of 
Education appoints the teaching staff on the recom- 
mendation of the president. 


Finance 


Expenditure on national and local public universities is 
mostly met from Government funds through the budget of 
the Ministry of Education and from local public funds. 
Revenue from entrance examination fees, entrance fees, 
etc., is generally credited to general Government funds, 
and not to the individual university funds. Private uni- 
versities rely on fees and on private funds available to 
them, Government subsidies are granted to private uni- 
versities for special purposes only, and in 1960 amounted 
to less than 2 per cent of their total resources. However, 
considerable amounts are provided by the Government to 
private universities in the form of loans through the Private 
School Promotion Association which is founded and financed 
by the Government. 

In 1960, 0.7 per cent of the gross national product was 
spent on higher education. 
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UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Universities in Japan may either have several faculties or 
a single faculty, and each faculty consists of several related 
departments. Although graduate schools usually have seve- 
ral divisions, there are some with only a single research 
division. 


Admission of students. For admission to a university, a 
Japanese student must either complete his course of study 
in the upper secondary school, or possess equivalent scho- 
lastic attainment. All universities limit the number of 
students to be admitted each year. When the number of 
applicants exceeds the admission quota (this is very com- 
mon in Japan), each university selects its students on 
the basis of an entrance examination, a physical examina- 
tion, and reports from the principal of the student's school. 

The educational qualification for admission to graduate 
schools is graduation or the equivalent of graduation from 
the undergraduate faculties of the universities. 


Range of studies. On completion of the faculty's graduation 
requirements the bachelor's (gakushi) degree is conferred. 
Regardless of their field of specialization, all students study 
general subjects in the fields of the humanities, social 
science and natural science. It takes six years to complete 
the curriculum in the faculties of medicine and dentistry, 
and four years in the other faculties. The evening course 
programmes are of five years' duration in public uni- 
versities and four years in private universities. 

Graduate schools provide two programmes of study— 
the master's (shushi) course and the Ph.D (hakushi) course. 
For the master's degree students are required to study for 
two years or more after graduation. There is no master's 
course in medicine and dentistry at the graduate schools. 
For the doctorate, five years or more of study and research 
are required beyond the bachelor's degree (four years for 
the degree in medicine and dentistry). 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins on 1 April 
and ends on 31 March of the following year, and most 
universities adopt a semester system. In principle, the 
school year consists of 35 weeks or 210 days. School atten- 
dance is not necessarily required; in some universities, 
however, there are minimum attendance requirements for 
credits in specified subjects. 

The usual methods of instruction are lectures, laboratory 
work, seminars, exercises and practical work, whichever are 
appropriate to the course. Textbooks are chosen by the 
teachers. Although the use of audio-visual aids is not 
common, they are sometimes used in foreign language 
teaching. 

To earn credits, students are required to pass exami- 
nations in single subjects held either at the end of a semester 
oracademic year. Examinations are usually written;insome 
cases research reports may be presented by studentsinstead. 

Candidates for the bachelor's degree usually graduate 
when they acquire the prescribed number of credits in the 
group of subjects necessary for the degree. In some cases, 
a graduation thesis is required. 

Candidates for the master's and doctoral degrees must 
acquire the prescribed credits, must present a thesis, and 
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must also pass the final examination for the degree; this 
final examination is usually oral. 


Requirements for certain awards. The study programme for 
the bachelor's course is generally divided into four sections: 
(a) general subjects; (b) foreign languages; (c) health and 
physical education, and (d) professional subjects. 

Students (in faculties other than medicine and dentistry) 
must complete a study programme of four years or more, 
and must acquire a total of 124 credits or more. À lecture 
course of one hour a week lasting for fifteen weeks, or three 
hours' laboratory work or physical training a week for 
fifteen weeks, each yields one credit. An example of the 
requirements for the non-professional subjects which are 
common to all degree courses other than in medicine and 
dentistry is shown in the table below. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACHELOR'S DEGREE OTHER 
THAN IN MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY 
Ri 


equired number 


Subject 
Subjects Credits 
General education 
Humanities (philosophy, ethics, 
history literature, fine arts, etc.) 3 12 
Social science (law, sociology, poli- 
tics, economics, etc.) . . . . 3 12 
Natural science (mathematics, phy- 
sics, chemistry, biology, geology, 
eter I HT 4 T PES, MESES 3 12 
Foreign languages . . . . . 1 8 
Physical education (lectures and prac- 
tical training) „Лйу Sees кА — 4 
Professional subjects (special field of 
study) . . К о a 16 or more 


1. See tables below. 


The first two years are chiefly spent in the study of 
general subjects, foreign languages and physical education. 
Most students begin the study of their special field in or 
after the latter half of the second year. 

Examples of the professional subject requirements for 
certain awards at Tokyo University are shown in the 
following tables. 


PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS FOR A BACHELOR OF LETTERS 
DEGREE—JAPANESE LITERATURE MAJOR 


Subjects Required number of credits 
Required subjects 
Introduction to Japanese language . 4 
Introduction to Japanese literature . 4 
Special lectures on Japanese language 

andlitratute . . . . . . 20 
Seminars on Japanese language and 

diterature! 407, МОИ. Sst erem a 12 
Graduation thesis. . . . . . 12 
Elective subjects 
Subjects concerning Japanese 

literature . ote 32 or more 


SS 


JAPAN 


PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS FOR A BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE DEGREE—PHYSICS MAJOR 


TA Hours per Required number 
pees week of credits 


Required subjects 


Mathematics oo 
Exercises in mathematics . 
Laboratory work in physics . 
Dynamics f cl 
Exercises in dynamics 
Electromagnetism . . 
Mathematics for physic: 
Optics . Gr 
‘Thermodynamics 
Applied electricity . 
Quantum mechanics 3 
Exercises in quantum mechanics 
Exercises in physics . . . 
Physics I (laboratory work) . 
Physics II (laboratory work) . 5 
Special laboratory work or exercises . 


тәш әк: ым зк 
ел 


фз с\ ә ©з вә CA NO оо -1 B9 i e n B 


Elective subjects 


Nuclear physics, astronomy, geo- 
physics, physical chemistry, 
inorganic chemistry of solids and 
fluids, theory of elementary par- 
ticles, metal physics, etc. 


19 or more 


—————————————— 


PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS FOR A BACHELOR 
OF LAWS DEGREE—PRIVATE LAW MAJOR 
———————_———— 


Hours per week (by semester)! Required number 


Subject pie ET See T 
иһ Sth бһ Tth de 


Required subjects 


Constitutionallaw . . 4 
Civillaw  . ek: 4 
3 4 


m 
ооо 


Commercial law 
Criminology . 
Civil procedure . 
Criminal procedure 
Anglo-American law 
or 

German private law — 


ШЕЕ 
eel eel 
el eel 


| 
| 
^ 


or 
French private law 


Elective subjects 


Administrative law, 
international law, 

international private 
law, philosophy of 

lay labour hae Эсе Sor arr А 36 or more 
Roman law, Japa- 
nese legal history, 
criminal law, etc. 


NENNEN ee ee aan 


The faculty of medicine provides a six-year course con- 
sisting of two years of general education and four years 
of professional study for a bachelor of medicine degree. 
Students of the medical course must acquire sixty-four 
credits during the first two years of general education. 
These should be earned as follows: twelve credits in three 


subjects in humanities, twelve credits in three subjects 
in social science, twelve credits in three subjects in natural 
science (physics, chemistry, biology or mathematics), sixteen 
credits in foreign languages (English and German or 
English and French), four credits in physical education and 
eight credits in the basic subjects in the field of natural 
science. 

Students who have completed the above two-year curri- 
culum of general education and passed the examination 
may enter the four-year course of professional study. The 
following table shows the major subjects and total hours 
of lectures, laboratory work and exercises required for 
graduation from the professional medical course: 


STUDY PROGRAMME FOR PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION IN MEDICINE 


— 


Total number of hours (by semester) 
Subject 
Sth 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th llth 12th 
Anatomy . |275 20 10 
Physiology . |100 135 — 
Biochemistry |185 17.5 
Pathology . — 60 115 25 — 20 30 10 
Bacteriology — 85 55 10 — = 5 5 
Pharmacology | — 35 105 — 10 10 — = 
Hygiene . — 30 38 — — — — — 
Serology . — — 15 25 — -- — — 
Legal 
medicine . — — = 20 35 => — — 
Public health A = 35 15 15 25 - — 
Internal 
medicine . — — 1288 181.3 125 117.5 106 30 
Surgery . . - — 88.8 86.3 55 45 45 15 
Orthopaedic 
surgery — — = 15 225 22.5 15 5 
Obstetrics and 
gynaecolo; — — — 15 30 45 $7.5 12.5 
Ophthalmology] — — 1.3 263 225 17.5 5 
Paediatrics . —— — 15 20 20 22.5 1.5 
Psychiatry . = — — 15 2251225) 225 1.5 
Dermatology „== — 15 17:5 811,5 10 — 
Urology . „йы! E УРОТА 77.5 
Otorhino- 
laryngology | — — — 15 T5 17.5 20 5 
Oral surgery 
and 
dentistry . = = — — — 10 15 5 
Radiology — — 163 313 — — T5 75 
Anaesthesio- 
lgy . . = — 15 — — — — 


—_———————-————— 


In general, a person who has passed the bachelor’s degree 
is qualified to be admitted to the master’s course or the 
doctoral course of the graduate school. In the master’s 
course, a student must study for two years or more, obtain 
a minimum of thirty credits in required and elective 
subjects, complete a research thesis, and pass a final 
examination. 

In the doctoral course, five or more years of study beyond 
the bachelor’s degree, acquisition of a minimum of fifty 
credits, examination on a research thesis and a final 
examination, are required. There is no master’s course in 
medicine and dentistry, only the doctoral course. 

Examples of study programmes for the master’s and 
doctoral courses at the Tokyo University are shown below. 
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MASTER OF LETTERS AND DOCTOR OF LETTERS—JAPANESE 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE MAJOR 


Number of credits 
Subject ————— 
Master's course Doctoral course! 


Required subjects 


Specialized studies of Japanese lan- 
guage and literature (history of 
Japanese language, Japaneselan- 8 
guage, history of Japanese litera- 
ture, detailed studies of Japanese 
literature, authors and works) 

Seminars on Japanese language 

Seminars on Japanese literature 


8 
8 4 


_— 


14ormore — 8 ог more 


Elective subjects 


1. Number of credits in addition to master’s degree. 


MASTER OF LAWS AND DOCTOR OF LAWS— PUBLIC LAW MAJOR 


Number of credits 


Subject 22260 eee 
Master's course Doctoral course? 
General study of constitutional law . 4 — 
Special study of constitutional law 4 4 
Guidance on the study of constitu- 
tional) ЖЫ, v iov екн + 8 8 
General study of administrative law . 6 — 
Special study of administrative law . 4 6 
Guidance on the study of adminis- 
trative law P ORT LU 8 8 
General study of international law 4 — 
Special study of international law 2 4 
Guidance on the study of inter- 
nationdllaw . . . . . 8 8 


1, Number of credits in addition to master’s degree. 


For the master’s degree in science (physics major) the 
following subjects are taken: seminars on theoretical 
physics I and theoretical physics II (ten credits each); 
experimental research I and II (ten credits each); four 
credits are required in quantum field theory and in solid 
state physics Т and two credits are required in each of the 
following subjects: history of physics, mathematical phy- 
sics I, mathematical physics II, theoretical fluid dynamics, 
general relativity, theory of elementary particles I, theory 
of elementary particles II, cosmic rays, nuclear physics I, 
nuclear physics П, nuclear physics ПІ, nuclear physics IV, 
applied nuclear physics I, applied nuclear physics II, solid 
state physics П, solid state physics ПІ, electrical properties 
of matter, magnetic properties of matter, statistical mecha- 
nics I, statistical mechanics IT, chemical physics I, chemical 
physics П, theory of liquids, theory of gases, low temper- 
ature physics, molecular physics, optical properties of 
matter, opties, spectroscopy, radiofrequency spectroscopy, 
X-ray and corpuscular ray diffraction I, X-ray and cor- 
puscular ray diffraction II, circuit theory, experimental 
physics I, experimental physics IL, particle accelerator, 
physics of electrical discharges, electron physics, acoustics, 
and special topics in physics I to IV. 

For the doctoral course in the same subject, the following 
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credits have to be earned in addition to all those taken for 
the master’s degree: six credits are required in each of 
the following subjects: seminars on theoretical physics IIT, 
on theoretical physics IV, on theoretical physics V, expe- 
rimental research ПІ, experimental research IV, and expe- 
rimental research V. 

In the four-year doctoral course in medicine and dentistry 
(following the two-year general course), students must 
acquire fifty credits or more in lecture classes, seminars 
and laboratory work. Each student selects a major field of 
study under the guidance of the teachers. At the end of 
the course, presentation of a satisfactory research thesis 
and passing an examination in the field of research under- 
taken are required for the degree. 

As an example, the subjects and the number of credits 
required (shown in parentheses) for the doctoral degree in 
the field of internal medicine are the following: special 
lectures on infectious diseases (2), on cardiovascular diseases 
(2), on internal medicine (8), on diseases of the respiratory 
organs (1), on diseases of the digestive organs (2), on meta- 
bolism (2), on endocrinology (1), on haematology (1), on 
neurology (1.5), on geriatrics (1), on allergy (1.5), on internal 
medicine (1); seminars on internal medicine I (2), on internal 
medicine II (12), on internal medicine IIT (8), on internal 
medicine IV (8), on internal medicine V (8); practice in 
internal medicine I (16), in internal medicine II (16), in 
internal medicine ПІ (16), in internal medicine IV (16), 
in internal medicine V (16); special lectures (12). 


Extra-mural courses. At the present time seven private 
universities provide correspondence courses leading to the 
bachelor's degrees in literature, law, economics, commerce, 
home economies and Buddhism. Correspondence students 
must take the same subjects and build up the same number 
of credits as full-time students. Universities may not offer 
correspondence courses in subjects in which laboratory 
work or field work occupies a major part of the curriculum. 
Four private junior colleges also provide correspondence 
courses in commerce and economics, nursing, etc. 


Research 


Research is conducted by students in graduate schools, and 
most universities have research institutes attached. Research 
may also be carried out on a contractual basis for outside 
organizations. The Government provides grants for basic 
scientific research; these grants are allocated on a priority 
basis, and work has been carried out on physics of the 
upper atmosphere, nuclear fission, accident prevention, 
cancer, virus diseases, etc. 


Staff 


The grades of academic staff are professor, assistant 
professor, lecturer and assistant. 

Conditions of service in local public universities are very 
similar to those of the national universities. 

The qualifications of teaching staff are laid down by 
Ministry of Education Ordinance. In the case of a professor, 
for instance, he should satisfy one of the 'following 
requirements: (a) hold a doctorate; (b) have published 
research recognized to be equivalent to that required 


for a doctorate; (c) had experience as a professor at another 
university, or (d) had experience as an ‘assistant professor 
at a university, and published research which would parti- 
cularly qualify him for the post. 

Presidents hold office for from three to four years, and 
deans for two years. The tenure of office of teachers is not 
specified, but each university sets an age limit for retire- 
ment, generally 60 to 65 years. 

University staff have a legal obligation to concentrate 
their efforts on their duties. However, they may hold 
concurrent educational posts or carry on other educational 
activities if the Minister of Education finds that these 
activities do not interfere with their university duties. 

Promotions are recommended by the president and 
decided by the Minister of Education. All disciplinary 
matters must come before the university council. 

Salaries for national university teachers are fixed by the 
Law Concerning Compensation of Employees in Regular 
Government Service. In addition to the basic salary, there 
are various kinds of allowances including an administrative 
allowance, graduate school allowance, ete. 

Teachers who have served more than twenty years are 
eligible for pensions; national university teachers receive 
this from the National Public Service Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation, and private university teachers from the Private 
School Personnel Mutual Aid Association. 


Student life and welfare 


A survey of the economic status of university students 
carried out in 1959 showed that the average annual expenses 
for a student were 26,000 to 32,000 yen in a national uni- 
versity, 30,000 to 36,000 yen in a local public university, 
and 49,000 to 55,000 yen in a private university. The 
expenses covered in this survey included tuition and labo- 
ratory fees, student associations fees, textbooks, instruc- 
tional supplies, transportation, etc. 

The annual tuition fees in national universities are 9,000 
yen and are uniform throughout the country. Tuition fees 
in private universities vary greatly, but they are from two 
to five times as much as in a national university. 

There are a number of scholarship systems for university 
students. Over 80 per cent of the scholarships awarded 
are offered by the Japan Scholarship Society; monthly 
scholarship loans from this society varying from 2,000 to 
3,000 yen are available to students. In 1960, 40 per cent of 
the students in teacher training faculties and 20 per cent 
of the students in other faculties received scholarship loans. 
Some 25 per cent of the total number of graduate students 
receive scholarship loans of 6,000 yen per month and a 
certain number of loans of 10,000 yen are also awarded 
each year. 

The society conducts a system of early selection of 
scholarship students. Under this system, scholarship loans 
may be promised to upper secondary school students of 
special ability but limited means. Scholarship loans under 
this system are from 4,500 to 7,500 yen per month. 

A number of other public and private scholarship agen- 
cies also make loans or grants to students. 

In 1962 fees were waived or reduced for 4.8 per cent of 
the total number of university students both in national 
and private universities. 
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Student bodies are organized in each faculty and, in 
some cases, confederated into one university-wide organi- 
zation. The national organization is the Japanese Federa- 
tion of Self-Governing Students’ Associations (Zengakuren). 

Various kinds of cultural and sports clubs or societies 
are organized; there are some inter-collegiate federations 
of clubs, and regional or national inter-collegiate athletic 
meetings or matches are very popular. 

Residential halls are available for 16 per cent of national 
university students and 5 per cent of private university 
students, but recent increases in the student body have 
meant that these provisions are now insufficient. As most 
universities are in large cities where the housing shortage 
is a serious problem, students have difficulty in finding 
living quarters. 

Each student has a physical examination once a year. 
Most universities maintain clinics, and about twenty pro- 
vide a health insurance programme for their students. 

Educational guidance services are provided for freshmen 
and most universities have some kind of counselling centre. 
These centres provide guidance on courses and careers, 
and help students with their personal problems. In national 
universities, students’ welfare and guidance divisions are 
established as part of the regular organization of the 
universities. 

Each year the Japanese Government provides a certain 
number of scholarships for foreign students to study in 
Japan, and in 1961 about a hundred students were study- 
ing under this programme. These students receive 25,000 
yen per month in addition to their fares to and from Japan, 
and the scholarships are usually for from two to five years. 
Special courses are provided in some national universities 
to teach foreign scholarship holders Japanese and they 
may be housed in the Foreign Students’ House. 

In 1961 about 1,000 foreign students not subsidized by 
the Government scholarship system were enrolled in 
Japanese universities, graduate schools, and research insti- 
tutes. Special language courses for these students are also 
provided in some universities. 

Junior colleges are very similar to universities in their 
organization and staffing, although they are usually smaller, 
and their academic standards are lower. Their aim is to 
provide practical professional training as well as general 
education. Professional training provided by junior colleges 
is mostly in the fields of engineering, commerce and home 
economics, 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Under the School Education Law, the only institutions 
providing higher professional or technical training other 
than universities and junior colleges, are the technical 
colleges (kotó-senmongakkó) which provide five years of 
general and professional education to graduates from 
lower secondary schools. The total number of hours 
required for graduation is 6,545 class hours, 3,640 hours of 
which are devoted to professional subjects. The profes- 
sional subjects taken and class hours! required (shown 


1. A period of fifty minutes is defined as a class hour. 
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in parentheses) for a degree in the department of electrical 
engineering are as follows: applied mathematics (140), 
applied physics—including laboratory work (105), des- 
criptive geometry (70), electricity and magnetism— 
including laboratory work (105), theory of alternating 
currents (140), electrical measurements (105), electronic 
engineering (105), theory of electric circuits (70), outlines 
of mechanical engineering (280), electrical machinery (210), 
materials for electrical engineering (140), high voltage 
engineering (70), electrical drafting (280), electric circuit 
designs (140), laboratory course in electrical engineering 
(770), graduation work (210), elective subjects—electric 
communications engineering, automatic control, etc. (700). 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teacher training in Japan is provided in both universities 
and junior colleges. Any student who has earned the 
credits required by the Educational Personnel Certification 
Law is awarded a teacher's certificate. 

Certification requirements vary with the school level. 
Teachers’ certificates for kindergartens and primary schools 
are for all subjects; those for lower and upper secondary 
schools are for specified subject areas. 

Teachers’ certificates are classified as regular or emer- 
gency, the former being subdivided into first- and second- 
class certificates. Persons who hold regular certificates are 
qualified for full teaching duties and those who have 
emergency certificates may be employed as assistant 
teachers only. Although there is no great economic or legal 
distinction between teachers holding first- and second-class 
certificates, first-class certificates are required for the posts 
of public school principals or teacher consultants. Regular 
certificates are valid in all prefectures and for life, while 
emergency certificates are valid for three years only, and 
only in the prefecture issuing them. 

In order to obtain a certificate, a student must acquire 
a required number of credits in each group of general 
subjects, teaching subjects, and pedagogical subjects. In 
the case of certificates for lower and upper secondary 
schools, the teaching subjects are the subjects in the 
student's major field of study at the university or college. 
The required number of credits varies with the subject 
area. Pedagogical subjects include principles of education, 
educational psychology, educational practice, etc. 

First-class certificates for upper secondary teachers are 
granted to graduates from the master's course of a graduate 
school. First-class certificates for kindergarten, primary, 
and lower secondary teachers, and second-class certificates 
for upper secondary teachers, are granted to university 
graduates. Second-class certificates for kindergarten, 
primary and lower secondary teachers and emergency 
certificates for upper secondary teachers are granted to 
junior college graduates. 

Teachers seeking higher class certificates must earn the 
additional credits and must have served with a good record 
for the prescribed number of years as school teachers. The 
required credits may be acquired through in-service 
training or by attending regular university courses. 
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TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Ninety years have passed since the Meiji Government 
published Japan's first ambitious plan for a unified national 
school system, and by the beginning of this century 
primary education had already expanded to reach almost 
all children of primary school age. Rapid economic develop- 
ment, however, accelerated by the expansion of heavy 
industry, created further needs for educated personnel and 
qualified technicians, and this resulted in a gradual 
increase of enrolment at both secondary and higher educa- 
tion levels. At the same time, the expansion of education 
played an important role in stimulating industrial and 
social development, and contributed to the improvement 
of living standards. wol 

The post-war educational reform and reorganization 
greatly increased the percentage of students who continued 
with their studies. In 1960, 56 per cent of lower secondary 
school graduates entered full-time upper secondary 
schools, and 19 per cent of upper secondary school 
graduates went on to a university. The number of students 
enrolled in the universities represented 11 per cent 
of the total population in the university age-group 
(composed of 16 per cent of the male population and 7 per 
cent of the female population in this age-group). 

The supply of trained personnel still falls far short of 
the growing demands created by rapid scientific and 
technological progress, and efforts are being made to 
expand science and engineering faculties and departments 
at the higher education level Existing facilities and 
equipment in universities are to a great extent obsolete, 
or incapable of meeting rapidly expanding requirements. 

Various criticisms have been made of the existing institu- 
tions of higher education. It has been claimed that the 
academic attainment of university graduates has dropped, 
that the supply of professional personnel cannot meet the 
demand, that many universities are not up to standard, 
that universities are badly distributed in the urban areas, 
and that the system of university management needs 
to be improved. 

The Central Council for Education, an advisory body to 
the Minister of Education, was asked: to reappraise the 
purpose and character of the universities and other 
institutions of higher education with special reference to 
the duration and content of different courses; to study 
questions relating to the number, distribution, size, and 
scope of institutions of higher education; to study the 
organization, function, and relationships of administrative 
agencies, and examine possibilities for improving staff 
salaries and status; to examine and suggest improvements 
to the present student guidance system; to examine 
current procedures. for university admission with a view 
to reducing the excessive competition which exists at 
present; to examine problems relating to university 
finance, such as methods of finance and accounting at 
national universities, and national subsidies to local and 
private universities. 

In July 1961, the Central Council for Education 
submitted an interim report to the Minister of Education 
recommending that three forms of higher education be 
provided: (a) education which places emphasis on advanced 
academic research and the training of research workers; 
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(b) education which places emphasis on the training of 
advanced professional personnel, and (c) education which 
places emphasis on practical and semi-professional training. 

The teacher training system is also under examination, 
and here two major factors must be taken into considera- 
tion. The first is that the present curriculum was not 
designed to train teachers for the newly revised curricula 
in primary, lower secondary and upper secondary schools. 
The second factor relates to the difficulty of ensuring a 
proper supply of teachers. 

As it is left to the student's choice whether or not he 
will take a teacher training course at the university and 
whether or not he will later enter the teaching profession, 
it is very difficult to frame exact estimates as to how many 
prospective teachers should be equipped to teach in 
primary schools and how many in secondary, or to ensure 
that the supply of teachers of various subjects will meet 
the demand. 


[Text prepared by Mr. Ryoji Ito, Chief, Research Section, 
Research Bureau, Ministry of Education, Tokyo.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Japan. Ministry of Education. Statistics Section. 
Research Bureau. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 94,050,000. 

Area: 142,726 square miles, 369,661 square kilometres. 

Population density: 659 per square mile; 254 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 17,130 thousand 
million yen. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 yen = 0.278 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: April. 


1. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 
——— ееее———— ————————-— 


Number of students enrolled WS 
Academic =| Average Average students per 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions! total enrolment total population еп 
beginning (00075) (0007s) eret 

Total Per cent female e 

1930 168 567 

1931 169 841 NA 

1932 170 551 cae 171 65 840 260 
1933 171 630 ner 

1934 173 890 

1935 115 382 

1936 175 884 

1931 119 040 184 69 934 263 
1938 186 295 

1939 203 604 

1940 232 936 

1941 231 585 

1942 210 861 297 72 480 410 
1943 364 577 

1944 384 177 

1945 391 238 

1946 428 666 БОМ 

1947 449 317 fale 416 77 258 539 
1948 438 747 "m 

1949 373 887 

1950 384 795 аъ» 

1951 405 565 11 

1952 481 436 13 469 85 460 549 
1953 515 853 16 

1954 559 431 17 

1955 590 714 18 

1956 609 550. 18 

1951 623 335 18 624 90 880 681 
1958 636 232 18 

1959 661 833 19 


ННН ШЕ л столе Сеет рр 5 


1. Not including advanced and special courses nor the correspondence courses. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
туенда PANEN Academic | Number Š 5 i T 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Yesr tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . . . . . 1961/62 2 685 8359 8235 S 241418 117125 — 
Kindergartens, private . . . . . 1961/62 4 674 24430 21 803 oe 557 667 269161 E 
CTL ce a ET 1961/62 7359 37369 30926 4580 799085 386 886 — 
DENTATIS 1960/61 7207 35 867 29 678 4 537 142367 359 852 — 
PEE о.ж ж» 1959/60 7030 34547 28520 4411 699 778 339 905 = 1 
ze ou cU D EET TET 1958/59 6 837 33463 27602 4 263 673 879 327 360 = 
CN oor my e ce rele Ese 1957/58 6 620 32532 26 723 4188 663253 321 815 = È 
Primary Elementary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 26 580 346 942 159 686 11762614 5753 895 
Elementary schools, private, . . . 1961/62 161 1934 1138 48 257 28 634 E 
LT ioe un DRM IER, 1961/62 26 741 350 863 161923 11 810 871 5 782 529 — 
Иа Sa де а qe 1960/61 26 858 362 689 164 542 12 590 680 6 166 102 d 
^ oce m. o POMMES 1959/60 26 916 370 203 166 347 13374 700 6 549 314 — ( 
^ Pop US scatet 1958/59 26 964 366 285 165 748 13492087 6 605 334 — | 
» ОНЫ зун к es ES 1957/58 26 988 353 411 161 738 12 956 285 6 346 934 = | 
Secondary 
General! Lower secondary schools, public... 1961/62 12 248 2T Де, Sit 6 678 365 3 220 967 — 
General courses in upper secondary | 
schools, publie. . . . . . « 1961/62 3 023 1310791 616 126 223 548 | 
Lower secondary schools, private , . 1961/62 611 eg Jeu E 246328 169916 — 
General courses in upper secondary 
schools private. . « s nos 1961/62 904 Bd o dca 505982 313713 10 468 
Rota Ac КАЛК T т 1961/62 16 786 | 2398 030 °84 415 | 232040 | 8741466 4320 722 234016 
- sos os s 2 2 2 i | 1960/61 | з12 986 | 2370629 277298 | 232992 | 7780857 3841168 259 126 
moss osos 2 2 s . . | 1959/60 | 213 135 | 2349 293 274492 | 231063 | 7053 399 3 480 131 272 101 | 
наа 2 . | 1058/59 | з13 392 | 2340342 270632 | 220530 | 6995983 348097 271 903 
woes os s 2 2 р 1957/58 | 17694 | 2343 671 272929 | 220835 | 7422600 3646 710 277 273 | 
І 
Vocational Industrial courses, public. . . . . 1961/62 513 248 191 2 820 65 236 
Commercial courses, public . . . . 1961/62 816 Ao asp 4 314508 127 960 58310 
Agricultural courses, publie Жесе 1961/62 1201 TN ve os 192 439 37 166 47 236 
Fishery courses, public . . . . . 1961/62 63 725 E. ike 14 796 432 1139 
Home economics courses, public. . . 1961/62 1 261 gn EA S 153375 153375 35 767 
Advanced and special courses, public! . 1961/62 ee pos óc SA 8 045 4 657 tns 
Other анро course: public. , . 1961/62 23 Gon 339 ros 3 303 1818 166 
Industrial courses, private . . . . 1961/62 180 te cay Be 90 732 260 16 654 
Commercial courses, private. . . . 1961/62 448 ee En Ns 197859 101878 5487 
Agricultural courses, private. . . . 1961/62 9 uae 5 CES 1143 4T 96 
Home economics courses, private . . 1961/62 245 71218 71 218 569 
Advanced and special courses, private! , 1961/62 As 4148 3443 TE 
Other vocational courses, private . . 1961/62 21 2 366 1564 7 [ 
кү М e de COE ДИ ае 1961/62 4780 1302123 506 638 1230 667 
[3€ ОЛЫ, ГУК а поа ЭЧЕ 1960/61 38 786 1358603 533 105 1259 704 
ЕУ, ASME ЖУК 1959/60 38 879 -.. | 1343072 524131 1270 505 
Gal. Ute ee A 1958/59 38 904 LETT 1271158 488951 1265 168 y 
pi Mle Bis) Sah а 1957/58 4861 EST 1193228 451103 4259 387 : 
Higher 
University Universities, publie „ . . œ s 1961/62 105 5595 208 439 36 747 I 
and Junior colleges, public . . . . . 1961/62 67 1886 9251 5 902 : 
equivalent Graduate schools, public: | 
degree- Master’s course. . . . . . . 1961/62 es 20 Leh Pong 4198 355 І 
granting ) Doctoralicoufée s e s e moa 1961/62 CEA Lt B, x v vs 6 160 309 
Universities, private . . . . . . 1961/62 145 28413 2300 12 633 349 092 52 349 
Junior colleges, private . . . . . 1961/62 223 11685 3049 6 151 60 851 52 406 
Graduate schools, private: 
Master's conrées Yn a is, „; a 1961/62 UT Bi Ora 4 296 439 
Doctoralcourse. . . . . . . 1961/62 Es Chee ser 1983 123 sé 
otal c Nen DR үте 1961/62 78 479 7087 | 26265 751982 155 760 107 712 
ПИРЕ ду bee жг 1960/61 525 74677 6422 23 849 698726 138 637 100 383 
pads о a oe РАНА 1959/60 511 171324 6007 22 388 661833 124687 96 362 
^ А a И 1958/59 502 69 349 5672 21 781 636232 115 134 97 302 
ОГ 4 452 3E I SETOSTISE 500 | 68384 5434 | 21753 | 623335 112313 101 210 
1. Pupils enrolled in advanced and special courses of secondary general 3. The number of general courses in upper secondary schools are included ' 
education are included with secondary vocational education. with secondary vocational education. 
2. Teaching staff in secondary vocational education is included with 4. Not including part-time enrolment in advanced and special courses. 
secondary general. 5. Included with data for universities. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and x Number <= 3 
туре! Туре of institution Academic | Gfinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education quar tutions 
Total Female "Total Total Female Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Non- . National training institutes for engin- 
university eering teachers, Public 
Teacher Жош... D 1961/62 9 530 == 411 1558 13 — 
training ” 1960/61 9. 277 — 215 718 1 — 
" 1959/60 
Other Technical colleges, public . 1961/62 14 2252 — 
Technical ун berate 1961/62 5 1129 — 
Total z 1961/62 19 Ae 3381 = 
М 1960/61 = = = 
Special Schools for the blind, public . 1961/62 74 2077 627 Ss 10 148 4143 = 
Schools for the deaf, "public "yy 1961/62 102 3532 1594 vA 20 334 9373 — 
Schools for the handicapped, public. 1961/62 57 679 243 ois 5 996 2599 — 
Schools for the blind, private . 1961/62 2 21 10 Va 87 41 — 
Schools for the deaf, private , . 4 1961/62 1 41 28 a: 155 68 — 
Schools for the handicapped, private 3 1961/62 m 41 24 sive 410 172 — 
Total. . А 1961/62 243 6791 2657 394 37130 16 396 — 
^ 1960/61 225 6425 2539 335 35 118 15 753 — 
» 1959/60. 216 6157 2453 322 34 153 15 313 — 
» 1958/59 205 5877 2369 346 33 198 14 687 = 
» 1957/58 196 5623 2283 322 31 609 13 940 == 
Adult Miscellaneous schools . 1961/62 8 061 31 626 1241044 925288 — 
Youth classes . 1961/62 10 696 3 786 D 600385 264 472 — 
Women’s classes . 1961/62 30 653 ae Gre 339 bns sae 
Total 1961/62 | 49410 | °150 674 ... | 109262 | 51841429 *1189 760 | °1 841 429 
» 1960/61 46 965 | *157 024 ...| 118 644 | 4256187 3 539 923 | 4256187 
9 1959/60 49 368 | *162 920 E 123 085 4680342 3 948 144 4 680 342 
a ran АТЛЫ УЕ 1958/59 45 592 | 150 426 112676 | 4197370 3 458 081 4197310 
ОРГУ UEM NUES. s 1957/58 | 86808 | 6154194 ... | 116589 | 5809908 5067463 | 5 809 908 
pamm ——————————————— MÀ ———Á— 


6. Not including women's classes. 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1958 AND 1961 
а ————— 


Field of study 
"Type of institution Academic Sex Total " 
TM year Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Social Natural одсон Medical Agriculture Noted 
Universities, мел | 1961/62 | MF | 644270 | 92960 69021 12888 55550173871 17287 94202 83650 31490 13 261 
к | 148630 | 44084 30916 8371 1526 7160 2304 686 52015 781 1727 
Non-university 1961/62 4.939 MEUR 3381 
institutions F 5 — 13 ma 
All institutions 1961/62 | MF | 649209 | 92960 70579 12888 55550173871 17287 94292 83650 31490 16642 
F 2148643 | 44084 30929 8371 1526 7160 2304 686 52075 181 7127 
All institutions 1958/59 | МЕ | 538930 | 74032 66809 9415 52010143063 14337 68195 68030 25925 17084 
к | 108501 | 28535 25023 5324 1159 4293 1127 377 39440 430 2263 
Percentage 
All instituti 1961/62 | MF 100 14 11 ЭУ, оао (ous 14 13 5 3 
sd | Е 100 29 21 БЫ yore Б. ®_2 0 35 1 0 
All instituti 1958/59 | MF 100 14 12 ju ж 13 12 5 3 
US | Е 100 26 23 БУ oli ED M EE 0 37 0 2 
| 
E co МИНИШИ 0. Ву 05 c сс з з= ——-——— 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


2. Not including female students of the nineteen technical colleges. 
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_—————————-—-— ———— 


А. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


4, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand yen) 


nms 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total 768 460 494 Total expenditure. . 912 497 204 
Central Government . 252 710 715 Total recurring expen- 
Provincial Governments . 286 429 105 ditate eyo Le 666 008 680 
Local authorities . 169 435 839 For administration or 
Tuition бек И”. у er ғ 18 429 002 general control 41 816 265 
Other receipts from parents. . 16 039 981 For instruction. . . 472 719 139 
Gifts, endowments, etc. . 6 150 496 Salaries to teachers . 393 356 521 
Long-term loans . . . . 18 665 356 Other instructional 
expenditure 19 362 618 
Other recurring expen- 
diture:: е 145 473 276 
Total capital expenditure 
(not including debt 
service); ае 217 711 938 
Debt service 28 116 586 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! , 666 008 680 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 41 816 265 1.2 
Expenditure for instruction . . . . +» + + 618 192 415 92.8 
Pre-primary education . Ў 9 211 503 1.4 
Primary education 231 919 823 34.8 
Beronen, education 245 270 618 36.8 
General. . " 
Vocational . dot 
Higher education POTE ERN 98 605 157 14.8 
Special education. . . . . . + + 5 578 515 0.8 
Adult education. . . er s. + + + 10 644 232 1.6 
Other types of education . . . . He ea le 16 962 567 2.6 
_ _———-———-_— —— 


1, Figures are based on closed accounts. 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 
ee 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total DURER ES с 
Humanities Education Finearts Law Soda Маша] Койшеїр Medical Agriculture da 
Less than 2 years MF — — — = = 
F E EH 
3 years MF 130 401 15 305 12 494 1963 1296 117 939 158 12 631 1142 4573 — 
F 121 041 14 421 12 370 1718 156 13172 158 134 1142 170 — 
4 years MF 119 809 16 106 15 914 1926 13742 39448 3184 16 312 6 853 6 064 260 
F 16 448 5 338 4 899 1046 299 2541 352 50 1862 61 — 
5 years МЕ — — — — 
F = EET 27 m 
6 years MF 
F 
7 years or more MF ?3 553 ?920 ?109 = 2283 2460 2573 2492 2491 2225 — 
F 2240 2131 216 — 214 220 239 33 29 28 — 


Doha Oe ee A me RM E R N a 


the first degree, and Doctoral Degree, entailing at least three years’ 


1. Entailing two to three years’ study. 
study after the Master’s Degree. 


2. Includes Master’s Degree, entailing at least two years’ study after 
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6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
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Н 4——————  — — _ —+‚—-—-——_-_——ҥє—— 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex ‘Total Я ; 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Social Natural Койшы Мейо Agriculture Nivea 
1960/61 MF 153 763 22 331 18517 2889 14321 57847 3815 19 435 7486 6 862 260 
F 37 729 9 890 7 285 1764 369 15 733 449 87 2 013 139 — 
1959/60 МЕ 150 310 21 785 18 390 2478 14880 55794 3 698 18 975 7373 6 667 270 
F 35 479 9 301 6 865 1473 408 14620 457 77 2141 137 — 
1958/59 ME 150 159 21107 20 484 2305 14206 56241 3421 18 605 1020 6514 256 
F 31 398 9 281 8525 1392 370 14985 493 83 2130 139 — 
1957/58 MF 148 350 20 521 21445 2002 15284 55607 3 088 17200 6 601 6 008 594 
Е 36 037 8 780 8 977 1154 350 14240 430 92 1841 89 84 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 15 12 2 9 38 2 13 5 4 0 
F 100 26 20 5 1 42 1 0 5 0 — 
1957/58 MF 100 14 15 1 10 38 2 12 4 4 0 
F 100 25 25 3 1 40 1 0 5 0 0 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Articles 1 and 6 of the Constitution stipulate that there 
shall be no discrimination among Jordanians in so far as 
their rights and duties are concerned, irrespective of their 
racial or religious differences, and that within the limits 
of its powers, the State shall ensure the employment and 
education of all citizens. 

Articles 3 and 4 of the General Law on Education 
(No. 20 of 1955) state that, ‘the basic aim of the Ministry 
of Education shall be to provide educational opportunities 
for all people, develop each individual’s personality and 
civic responsibility and create a generation fully conscious 
of its duties towards God and the homeland.... The 
Ministry of Education is the public agency in which is 
vested the authority to establish public schools, supervise 
private schools and encourage cultural activities. . . .” 

The educational institutions in Jordan can be grouped 
into three categories: (a) Government or public schools 
which the Ministries of Education, Defence, Social Welfare, 
Agriculture, and Health, and the Department of Wakfs 
(religious endowments) establish, finance and supervise; 
(b) private schools, which include ‘national’ schools 
established and administered by Jordanian individuals 
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or agencies, and foreign schools which, whether secular 
or religious, are established and administered by non- 
Jordanian individuals or bodies; and (с) UNRWA/Unesco 
schools for Arab refugee children from Palestine. 

The present educational ladder has three levels com- 
prising six years of primary, three years of intermediate 
(lower secondary) and three years of secondary schooling. 
Article 20 of the Constitution states that primary education 
shall be compulsory for Jordanians and free in Government 
schools. 

At the end of each level the Ministry of Education 
organizes a public examination, the results of which form 
the basis for selecting entrants to the succeeding level. 
Successful candidates in the secondary school leaving 
examination are qualified to apply for admission to the 
university or the teacher training colleges in Jordan and 
to other universities abroad. 

Control of education is exercised by the Ministry of 
Education, which issues regulations governing the estab- 
lishment of public schools, the organization of the various 
types of course, the appointment of teachers, curricula, 
examinations, textbooks, school holidays, etc. The Ministry 
ensures the implementation of regulations through its 
inspectorate, which comprises administrative and technical 
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inspectors who cover private and public schools. Private 
agencies wishing to establish schools must obtain a licence 
from the Ministry of Education and furnish information 
on the sources of their funds. 

UNRWA/Unesco schools have their administrative and 
technical inspectors, but follow the Ministry’s regulations 
regarding curricula, textbooks, etc. Other ministries run 
their own schools and have their own inspectors but use 
the curricula and textbooks prescribed by the Ministry 
of Education. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 705. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


A Royal Decree of 2 September 1962 provided for the 
creation of the Jordanian University which was established 
in December of that year on the outskirts of Amman. 
It is administered by a board of trustees who are respon- 
sible for drawing up the statutes of the university in accor- 
dance with the spirit of the Constitution. The board is 
composed of ten members who were appointed by the 
King on the recommendation of the Government. The 
chairman is elected by the board for a period of one year 
and is responsible for maintaining liaison between the 
university and the Prime Minister. 

In addition to the newly established university, higher 
education is available at teacher training colleges. These 
are of three types, offering training for teachers of rural 
primary schools, of handicraft teachers and others of 
urban primary and lower secondary schools. The agricul- 
tural schools offer two years of post-secondary education 
while the technical schools are starting a three-year post- 
secondary course to train middle-grade technicians. 


Policy and administration 


The university is an autonomous body with legal persona- 
lity whose board of trusteesis responsible for over-all policy 
and administration; the board recommends the appoint- 
ment of the rector which is confirmed by Royal Decree. 
The rector who holds office for a period of five years, which 
may be renewed, is responsible for the internal affairs 
of the university, and acts as its representative. The 
rector is also invited to attend the meetings of the board 
of trustees but does not have the right to vote. 

The teacher training colleges come directly under the 


Ministry of Education and their staff are Government 
employees. Each is headed by a director who is responsible 
to the Under-Secretary in charge of teacher training. 


Finance 


The university has its own budgetary allocations from 
Government funds and is responsible to the Prime Minister 
in so far as financial matters are concerned. The expen- 
diture on the teacher training colleges is met from the 
budget of the Ministry of Education. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The university started its operations in 1962 and so far 
comprises only a faculty of arts; plans are under way to 
institute faculties of science and of commerce and economics 
during the coming years. 


Admission of students. All students must hold the secondary 
school leaving certificate before being allowed to apply 
for admission to the university. Applications are examined 
by a selection committee whose recommendations have 
to be approved by the rector. 


Range of studies. The university course covers four years 
leading to the bachelor’s degree. The Faculty of Arts is 
divided into departments of Arabic language and literature, 
English language and literature, history and archaeology, 
geography, philosophy and sociology, and education and 
psychology. The first year provides a general course 
common to all students of the faculty and division into 
separate courses only takes place after that. 

All students must be in full-time attendance and annual 
examinations are held on the basis of which promotion to 
the following year is accepted or rejected. In 1963 there 
were some two hundred students enrolled, forty of whom 
were girls. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


All teacher training colleges offer two years of post-secon- 
dary education and admit only students who have obtained 
the secondary school leaving certificate. Two of the 
colleges have a rural bias and their courses include a large 
amount of practical agricultural work. Their graduates 


GLOSSARY 


i‘dadi: general lower-secondary education. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


kulliyat al-ddab: faculty of arts. 


adabi: literature stream of general secon- 
dary education. 

al-ta‘lima l-sinà*i al-‘ali: higher technical 
education, 

айг al-mu'allimin: teacher training 
colleges. 

айг al-mu'allimin al-rifiyah: rural teacher 
training colleges. 

ibtidà'i: primary education. 
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Kulliyat | al-Husain 


t 1 al-Zirà' iyah: al- © Lower secondary school certificate 

оне ® Secondary school leaving certificate 

tadrib al-mu‘allimin al-mihaniyyin: train- 
ing courses for handicrafts teachers. 

thanawi: secondary (upper) education. 

tijari: commercial education. 

хіта“: agricultural education. 


=) Bachelor’s degree 
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18 19 
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Thanawi Kulliyat al-Husain 


al-zira‘iyah 


Dor al mu‘ allimin 
al-rifiya 


al-mihaniyyin 


Tadrib al-mut allimin 
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may be appointed either as teachers in rural primary 
schools or as community workers in the villages. The 
other three colleges—two for men and one for women— 
graduate primary and lower secondary teachers for urban 
schools. 

The technical secondary schools offer a two-year post- 
secondary course for their graduates which qualifies them 
to teach handicrafts at the upper primary and lower 
secondary levels. 

The final examinations are both theoretical and practical 
and on graduation a teacher's diploma is awarded. Each 
graduate has to sign a pledge to serve in Government 
employment for a period equal to at least twice that of his 
or her period of training. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Prior to the establishment of the Jordanian University, 
all university studies were undertaken abroad. This trend 
is expected to continue for some time until the university 
can meet the demand for higher education in the country. 

There are no exact figures on the number of students 
studying in higher institutions abroad but estimates in 
1962 suggested that over 7,000 Jordanian students were 
enrolled at universities mainly in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, lraq, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, U.A.R., 
the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. The majority are 


studying at their own expense although substantial 
numbers benefit from scholarships awarded by the 
Government and under bilateral or international aid 
programmes. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Amman.] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Jordan. Ministry of Education. Division of 
Statistics. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (1961 census): 1,690,000. 

Area: 31,301 square miles; 96,610 square kilometres. 

Population density: 45 per square mile; 17 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate) : 95.7 million dinars. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 dinar — 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand dinars) 


A ——————————————— 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Matalin to uot rey ЧУ ПЕРС Р Ек”: Др 3 470.5 
Central Government . . . s sovo + + + + + 2 920.7 
Local authorities s ra e Uu woe] ue ee ә» 130.0 
ОТО УЮ MAR в ie oe 1.9 
Other receipts from parents . . ...... = 60.0 
Ford Foundation s , з e bof a om ot on 43.0 
United States Agency for International Development — . 177.4 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
VII E EIE EE RES EA E E 119.0 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Orwanization a V 09 oes ve uapa oe de & 18.5 


Amount 


Total expenditure’. . . . . . 3 470.5 


Total recurring expenditure . . . 3 095.6 
For administration or general 
йө. „АЖО, ЧЫ LR 
For instruction . . . . . . 
Salaries to teachers and support- 
ing professional staff C cd 
Other instructional expenditure . 156.6 
Other recurring expenditure . . 4747 
Total capital expenditure. . . 
Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms and labora- 
tory equipment, etc.) . . . . 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, 
cafeterias, bookstores, ete.) . . 92.1 


314.9 


_ ——————————————— ———————— 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and 3 ^T Number —— —|— —— 
type of ‘Type of institution cademi? | fins. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education те tutions - - 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 

Pre-primary Kindergarten, publie . 1961/62 1 12 12 = 379 165 = 
Kindergartens, private 1961/62 22 318 282 — 12529 5 703 — 
Total T 1961/62 23 330 294 — 12 908 5 868 — 
" 1960/61 17 323 268 — 11937 5 409 — 
” 1959/60 28 362 285 — 11595 5079 — 
" 1958/59 25 288 219 — 10 052 4622 — 
» 1957/58 15 86 67 — 9 480 4300 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961/62 942 4374 1547 — 156848 53 935 — 
Primary schools, private . 1961/62 253 2035 1106 — 63140 27404 — 
Total provin 1961/62 1195 6409 2653 — 219988 81339 — 
” 1960/61 1188 6225 2519 — 212488 76 623 — 
^ 1959/60 1088 6129 2406 — 210802 74066 — 
» 1958/59 978 5745 2268 — 212836 74330 — 
dedo o. 1957/58 921 5589 2184 — 205119 69611 — 

Secondary 
General Intermediate schools, public . 1961/62 196 1398 327 ы 30 670 7378 = 
Secondary schools, public 1961/62 66 616 146 = 15324 3529 = 
Intermediate schools, private 1961/62 96 133 251 — 13 989 4 365 — 
Secondary schools, private 1961/62 57 300 62 — 4 556 1101 — 
Total; 27 908 1961/62 415 3107 786 — 64539 16373 — 
» 1960/61 390 2 657 648 — 51037 14040 — 
» 1959/60 385 2594 616 — 54475 12752 — 
E 1958/59 420 2 587 592 — 55 579 12098 — 
» 1957/58 395 2344 524 — 50897 10423 — 
Vocational Technical schools, public. . 1961/62 7 74 2 — 715 — — 
Agricultural schools, public! ^ 1961/62 2 20 — — 250 — — 
"Technical schools, private 1961/62 5 83 — — 830 — — 
Total. "S Ын 1961/62 14 177 2 — 1795 x — 
» sh? 1960/61 14 151 2 — 1569 = — 
» 1959/60 12 129 2 — 1362 — — 
^ 1958/59 п 121 1 — 1220 "Tz — 
» 1957/58 10 90 — — 846 — — 

Higher 

Non- Teacher training colleges, public . 1961/62 5 63 17 — 854 190 — 
university Teacher training schools, private 1961/62 2 21 12 — 294 96 — 
Teacher ТИҢ, УМ Жы test 1961/62 7 90 29 — 1148 286 — 
training tj 1960/61 T 80 30 — 891 237 — 
P 1959/60 6 63 21 — 624 201 — 
» 1958/59. 6 55 19 — 533 188 — 
» 1957/58 4 33 11 — 291 102 — 
Special Schools for the blind, public . 1961/62 2 — 34 — — 
School for the blind, private . 1961/62 1 — 7 — — 
у A ана: 1961/62 3 — 4l — — 
5) 1960/61 3 — 4 — — 
QUU ri, { 1959/60 3 25 10 = = 
ale оа: аце p» oF 1958/59 3 tas vas — 83 — — 
amt ése ade xy iuro eas 1951/58 2 one one — 23 — — 


1. One of the agricultural schools also provides post-secondary education. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The fundamental principles on which the educational 
system is based are to be found in the Constitution. In 
Article 1, the principle of ‘sovereignty residing in the 
people’ lays a firm foundation for the democratic operation 
of education, and Article 19 ensures ‘freedom of learning 
and the right to practise the sciences and arts for all 
citizens’. Article 9 specifies that all citizens are equal before 
the law, with no discrimination because of sex, religion 
or social position, while Article 27 stipulates that ‘all 
citizens shall be entitled to equal opportunities for edu- 
cation. The attainment of at least an elementary education 
shall be compulsory and free of charge’. 

According to Article 14 of the Education Law, the 
State and local government bodies are required to establish 
autonomous educational systems with an administration 
based on public opinion. The main pattern of the educa- 
tional institutions is: kindergarten (two years), primary 
school (six years), middle school (three years), high school 
(three years), college and university (four years). 

Pre-primary school education, which is neither compul- 
sory nor free, begins at the age of four, and is concentrated 
in the cities and larger urban districts. Most of the schools 
which provide it are run by private foundations, without 
any financial aid from the State or local governments. 
Education is compulsory only in the primary school for 
children between the ages of 6 and 11.'Even though 
education in Korea has been compulsory for only ten 
years, at the end of 1961, 86.2 per cent of the school-age 
population was attending school, and it is hoped to realize 
complete attendance in the near future. The kongmin- 
hakkyo (three-year civic school) was established as a 
supplementary educational institution for those who had 
already passed school age without receiving a compulsory 
education, 

Secondary education covers the six years between the 
seventh and the twelfth grades. The course is divided 
into two cycles of three years each, the lower general 
secondary school (middle school) being chiefly used as 
an orientation cycle. The upper general secondary school 
(high school) offers a three-year curriculum, composed 
of classical as well as elective subjects. These secondary 
schools have developed rapidly throughout the country 
since the 1945 liberation, and enrolment increased from 
96,000! in 1945 to 1,080,000? in 1962. Some 47 per cent 
of the elementary school graduates enter the middle 
schools and some 70 per cent of the middle school graduates 
enter the high schools. 

The kisul-hakkyo (technical school) and kodeung kong- 


1. Including students of general, vocational teacher training and various 
trade schools. 

2. Including students of general, vocational, higher civic, technical and 
higher technical schools. 
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min-hakkyo (higher civie school) are other secondary 
education institutions. Graduates of the primary or 
civic schools may enter the kisul-hakkyos, where they 
can take one- to three-year vocational courses which lead 
to the kodeung kisul-hakkyo (higher technical school) with 
its more specialized technical education. The kodeung 
kongmin-kakkyo also offers one- to three-year courses. 

Tn principle, all educational institutions should be estab- 
lished and operated by the State or local autonomous 
bodies; in practice however, this is true only at the 
primary level. Forty-three per cent of middle school 
students, 33 per cent of those at upper secondary schools, 
and 74 per cent of university students are educated at 
private institutions. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 711. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Korea is provided in the dae-hakkyo 
(university), dae-hak (four-year degree-awarding college 
or professional school), kyoyuk-daehak (primary school 
teachers college) and chogup-daehak (junior college). 

There are eighteen universities in Korea; six, including 
Seoul National University, are administered and financed 
by the State, and twelve are private. Each university 
must have at least three colleges offering liberal arts and 
professional studies (one of which must be in the field 
of natural sciences), and at least one graduate school. 
The eighteen universities have eighty-eight colleges. There 
are thirty colleges outside the universities. Most of these 
are liberal arts institutions although some offer studies 
in such fields as engineering, medicine, law, agriculture, 
etc. They mostly provide four-year programmes of study 
leading to the bachelor's degree; some also have a graduate 
school. The twenty-seven two-year junior colleges offer 
a wide range of courses leading to a diploma. Their curricula 
partly coincide with the programmes offered during the 
first two years in a college of liberal arts and science, and 
they also teach various specialized professional subjects. 

One hundred and eighteen colleges (most of them within 
the universities) provide scientific and technical education. 
The Engineering College of Hanyang University in Seoul 
and the Inha Institute of Technology in Inchun offer 
a wide variety of technical curricula; both institutions 
provide four-year courses leading to a bachelor's degree, 
and some postgraduate studies. 

"There are ten two-year teachers' colleges and five four- 
year teacher training institutions (three of the four-year 
teachers’ colleges are within the universities); the former 
irain teachers of primary schools and the latter train 
teachers for the middle and high schools. 

Although the first dae-hak was established in A.D. 473, 
higher education in Korea in the modern sense did not 
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begin until towards the end of the nineteenth century 
when kwang hae won, an institution of Western medicine, 
and yook yung kong won, a school for diplomats, were 
founded. During the 1890s higher schools of teacher 
training, law, medicine, commerce, technology, mining, 
etc., were established; these included the Kyong Sung 
Medical School (1899). 'The first university in Korea (with 
colleges of law, liberal arts, and medicine) was established 
by the Japanese administration in 1922, and a two-year 
preparatory course was started in 1924. This institution 
was set up, however, as a training centre of civil servants 
for the Japanese administration, and the admission of 
native Koreans was extremely restricted. 

After the liberation of 1945, higher education made 
rapid developments. At this time there were nineteen 
institutions of higher education with 7,819 students. In 
1945 Seoul National University. was established at the 
same time as three private universities. During the period 
of the military government (1945-48), sixteen more 
colleges and universities were founded. 

During the 1950-52 Korean war, most educational 
institutions were destroyed and professors and students 
were scattered as refugees throughout South Korea. The 
war-time United Universities were set up to cope with 
this situation in four districts of South Korea (Pusan, 
Taejon, Chonju, and Kwangju) and were heavily attended 
until their break-up in 1952. 

Some two-thirds of all the colleges and universities of 
Korea are concentrated in the capital city, Seoul. In 
order to bring about a better geographical balance, five 
national universities were founded (in the Provinces of 
Choong Nam, Chon Nam, Chon Buk, Kyung Nam and 
Kyung Buk), and four private universities approved be- 
tween 1951 and 1953. The rapid increase in the number 
of institutions of higher education since the liberation 
brought about certain qualitative problems, and the 
Regulations on Colleges and Universities Foundation Re- 
quirements were promulgated in 1955 in an effort to restrict 
purely quantitative expansion. The colleges and universities 
already in existence were reorganized, and restrictions 
placed on the number of students to be admitted. This 
policy has meant that almost no institutions have been 
founded since 1955, with the exception of some junior 
technical and semi-professional colleges and a few teacher 
training colleges. 

At the time of the revolution in 1961 there were eighteen 
universities, thirty-eight colleges, and ten junior colleges 
(with a total of 140,000 students), an increase of forty- 
seven institutions since the liberation, with twenty times 
the number of students whose enrolment in various areas 
has been reconsidered in the light of national demands for 
manpower. 

There were no specialized higher educational institutions 
for the training of secondary school teachers before 1946, 
when the College of Education was established at Seoul 
National University. After 1950, teacher training subjects 
also began to be offered at the universities and colleges 
allowing graduates from a four-year college or university 
to teach in high schools on completing sixteen credits 
in teacher education. There are now five colleges (three 
of them within the universities) which offer four years 
of post-secondary teacher training. 


Legislation 


The most important acts or regulations governing higher 
education are the Education Law, the Regulation on 
Supervision and Evaluation of Professors’ Research Acti- 
vities, the Regulation on Colleges and Universities Foun- 
dation Requirements, and the Procedures for Appointment 
of Presidents, Deans and Professors of the National 
Universities. 


Policy and administration 


The final responsibility for educational administration 
is vested in the Ministry of Education under the control 
of the Cabinet. Under the provisions of the Administrative 
Organization Law, the Minister is responsible for general 
administration and control in all fields of education and 
culture; as the supreme decision-maker for educational 
administration, he establishes all educational policies and 
supervises educational institutions at all levels. The 
colleges and universities, teacher training colleges and 
national experimental schools are directly supervised by 
the Ministry. When the Ministry of Education was reorga- 
nized in 1961, responsibility for higher education, which 
had previously been under the jurisdiction of the College- 
University Education Section of the Bureau of Higher 
Education, was handed over to the Bureau of School 
Management and to the Supervisors’ Office. 

The National School Board is the highest consultative 
body concerned with national educational policy. It has 
thirty members; ten are recommended by the Special 
City of Seoul and Provincial School Boards and the others 
by the Minister of Education. The board is divided into 
sub-committees, including one for higher education, and 
makes recommendations on all matters of educational 
policy to the Minister of Education or to the Prime 
Minister. The Minister of Education is also assisted by 
the Consultative Committee on Higher Education which 
carries out research on all questions concerning higher 
education, and advises and makes recommendations, 
and by the College and University Administration Com- 
mittee which advises on such questions as the foundation 
requirements of colleges and universities. 

Within the university, administrative control is vested 
in the university president as the chief executive officer. 
The vice-president, under the president's direction, exer- 
cises control over the internal offices, etc. The academic 
section, under the dean of academic affairs, handles 
procedures on curricula, attendance, examinations, credits, 
academic records, degrees, student quotas, teaching staff 
and research assignments, ete. The registrar's section, 
also under the academic dean, handles procedures on admis- 
sion, graduation, college and departmental transfers, 
registration of the students, etc. Section 1, under the 
dean of students handles all statistical data on students, 
including information on health, welfare, scholarships, 
publications, tuition expenses, students’ certificates, 
graduate placement and follow-up. Section IT, also under 
the dean of students, handles students’ meetings, activities, 
citations and punishments. The general affairs section 
under the bureau of management is responsible for 
classified matters, keeping of the official seal, non-academic 
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personnel and personnel records, inventories, laws and 
acts, statistics, and staff welfare. The Finance Section 
of the same bureau is responsible for budget administration, 
accounting, audits, supplies, maintenance, trusts and 
investments. The dean of each college, under the presi- 
dent’s direction, exercises control over the internal offices 
and supervises other administrative officers under his 
jurisdiction. 

The dean’s council is concerned with policies on such 
matters as the establishment and abolition of departments, 
admissions, graduation, examinations, general supervision 
and scholarships. The faculty council is concerned with 
policies of admissions, graduation, examinations, citations 
and punishment of students, and scholarship awards. 
The graduate school council has the examination of 
theses as one of its most important functions; it also 
reviews student admission and progress, curricula and 
courses, lecture plans, regulations concerning degrees, 
and all policies concerning the graduate school. 

The Board of Regents of the national universities has 
about fifteen members, one third of whom are distinguished 
educationists from outside the universities. The matters 
falling within the jurisdiction of the board include the 
formulation of policies for the establishment and abolition 
of institutions, staff organization, rules and regulations, 
subsidies for research activities, and scholarships. 


Finance 


In the fiscal year 1961, total expenditure on higher 
education came to 0.31 per cent of the national income, 
and the amount allotted for national colleges and univer- 
sities was 9.1 per cent of the State educational budget. 
The national colleges and universities were granted 
800 million won from the national treasury in the fiscal 
year 1962. Fees paid by students of national colleges and 
universities amounted to between 12,290 and 17,320 won 
a year in graduate schools, 10,660 to 15,670 won in univer- 
sities (undergraduate courses), and 8,760 to 12,870 won 
in junior colleges. The private colleges and universities 
are financed from endowments, donations and students’ 
fees. Fees paid by students of the private colleges and 
universities amounted to between 15,410 and 19,350 won. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


A university must have at least three colleges and a 
graduate school; the colleges within universities are 
usually divided into departments. A typical Korean 
university is organized as follows: a college of engineering 
with departments of architecture, mining, metallurgy. 
mechanical engineering, textile engineering, nuclear energy, 
electrical engineering, naval architecture and aviation, 
civil engineering, and chemical engineering; a college of 
agriculture with departments of forestry, agricultural 
engineering, agricultural chemistry, agricultural economics, 
agricultural biology, sericulture, and veterinary science; 
a college of liberal arts and science with departments of 
Korean, Chinese, English, German, French, sociology, 
political science, philosophy, religion, psychology, 
aesthetics, geography, mathematics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, geology and astro-meteorology; a college of fine 
arts with departments of painting, sculpture, and applied 
arts; a college of law and public administration; a college 
of education with departments of pedagogy, educational 
psychology, educational administration, Korean, foreign 
languages, history, geography, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, geology, home economics, and athletics ; 
a college of commerce; a college of music; a college of 
medicine; a college of dentistry; and a college of pharmacy. 


Admission of students. High school graduates who pass the 
university entrance examination are eligible for admission. 


Range of studies. Korean universities and colleges offer 
bachelor’s and master’s degree courses in literature, 
theology, fine arts, music, law, political science, economics, 
commerce, science, engineering, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, agriculture, veterinary science and maritime 
science. There are eleven different doctor’s degrees in 
literature, philosophy, theology, economics, law, medicine, 
science, pharmacy, engineering, agriculture, and veterinary 
science. 

The course of study leading to the bachelor’s degree 
lasts four years except in the colleges of medicine and 
dentistry, where the degree course takes six years. In all 
colleges the subjects taken are divided into two parallel 
groups, one being the general study of liberal arts and 
sciences, the other requiring intensive specialization in a 
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GLOSSARY 


chogup-daehak: junior college. 

chung-hakkyo (middle school): lower 
general secondary school. 

dae-hak: college. 

dae-hak-won: graduate school. 

kisul-hakkyo (technical school): lower 
vocational training school preparing 
for various trades. 

kodeung-hakkyo (high school): upper 
general secondary school. 

kodeung kisul-hakkyo (higher technical 
school): upper vocational training 
school for various trades with courses 
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of from one to three years’ duration, 
and sometimes a one-year post-high 
school course in a given field. 
kodeung kongmin-hakkyo (higher civic 
school): part-time school providing 
general education for young people 
and adults. 
kongmin-hakkyo (civic school): part-time 
school providing general education for 
young people and adults. 
kukmin-hakkyo (elementary 
primary school. 
oyuk-daehak: college of education. 
silup-hakkyo (vocational school): voca- 


school): 


tional secondary school of agriculture, 
commerce, fisheries or home economics 
or technical high school. 

yu-chi-won: kindergarten, pre-primary 
school. 
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major subject. Students earn credit points, based on 
weekly course hours, for each course followed satisfactorily 
throughout a whole semester. The maximum number of 
credits to be earned during a semester is twenty-two. At 
least 160 credits as well as a final thesis are required 
for graduation; of these not less than thirty-six should 
be in liberal arts subjects and eighty in the major field. 

Regulations concerning curricula, courses and credits 
in the graduate schools are the same as those for under- 
graduate courses except that students cannot earn more 
than ten credits in a semester. Students who have attended 
a graduate school for more than a year and who have at 
least twenty-four credits may submit a thesis for a 
master’s degree, and students who have attended a 
graduate school for over three years and who have more 
than sixty credits may submit a thesis for a doctor’s degree. 

The School of Public Administration set up on the 
campus of Seoul National University offers a master’s 
degree course. All applicants for admission must either hold 
a bachelor's degree or be Government officials above the 
third class. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in March 
and ends in February of the following year; it is divided 
into two semesters with a long summer vacation from 
the end of July to the beginning of September. The year 
has over 210 school days and students are required to 
attend over two-thirds of the entire period. Examinations 
in each subject are given at the end of each semester. 
Students who fail to meet the required attendance percent- 
age may not present themselves for examination. These 
examinations are of major importance in the final 
assessment of students’ academic records. 


Requirements for certain awards. For a bachelor of arts 

degree with a major in languages the course covers the 

following subjects (the figures in parentheses refer to the 
credit points to be earned in each course): 

Freshman year. Korean language (4); English (8); German or 
French (4); history of civilization (4); outline of natural 
science (4); outline of philosophy (4); athletics (2); 
liberal arts! (2); social sciences? (2); natural sciences? (2). 

Sophomore year. Data collection of Korean philology (3); 
history of Korean philology (3); study of Korean 
phonetics (3); history of Korean literature (6); Hanmun 
(Chinese) (6); grammar of Korean language (3). 

In addition, the following credits have to be earned 
during freshman and sophomore years: introduction 
to Korean philology (6); lecture on Korean philology 
(3); introduction to literature (6); lecture on Korean 
literature (6); outline of Korean literature (6). 

Junior year. Korean phonology (6); Korean morphology 
(3); readings in Korean philology (6). 

Senior year. Korean language seminar (6); translations of 
Old Chinese and Mongolian texts (6); Western linguistic. 
writings (3); lecture on Korean philology (6). 

1. Philosophy, ethics, literature, history, psychology, logic, sociology, 
religion, pedagogy, cultural geography or anthropology. 

2. Constitution, jurisprudence, political science, economics, psychology, 
anthropology, pedagogy, history, sociology, statistics or domestic 
science. 

3, Mathematics, statistics, physics, chemistry, biology, geology, astro- 
nomy, anthropology or domestic science. 
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To complete the degree thirty-seven credit points must 
also be earned in the major field. 


For a bachelor's degree in physics the credits required 
are shown in the following table: 


CREDITS REQUIRED FOR A DEGREE IN PHYSICS 


Year 


Subject 
Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 


Same subjects as in the 
freshman year of the lan- 
guages course. . . . 

General physies . 

Mechanics . . . 

Experimental physics 

Mechanics-seminars. . 

Thermodynamics 

Electronics . . . . 

Electromagnetism > 

Eletromagnetism, seminars „ 

Physical optics A 

Atomic physics . 
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In addition, at least sixty-five credits have to be earned 
in the major subject selected. 


For a bachelor’s degree in law the credits required are 
as shown in the following table. 


CREDITS REQUIRED FOR A DEGREE IN LAW 


у 


Year 


Subject 
Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 


Same subjects as in the 
freshman year of the lan- 
guages course . : 

Introduction to politics 

Introduction to juris- 
prudence : 

Constitution. . . 

Civil law, Part I. . 

Criminal law, Part I 

Administrative law, Part I 

International law, Part I 

Civil law, Part II . . . 

Readin gs in original texts 
(English) Acie 

Readings in original texts 
(German) > . . . - 

Commercial law, Part I 

Criminal law, Part II 

Roman law . . . 

History of Western 
legislation . . 

Civil law, Part III 5 

Readings in original texts 
(French) . . . . - 

Commercial law, Part II 

Commercial law, Part III 

Criminal procedure . 

Civil procedure . . . . 

English and American law . 

Continentallaw . > Mee 

Civil law, Part IV . . 

Commercial law, Part IV 

Philosophy of jurisprudence 

Private law, seminars 

Criminal law, seminars . 
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In addition, at least eighteen credits have to be earned 
in the major subject selected. 


For a bachelor’s degree in medicine a student has to do 
two years of a preliminary course and four years of medicine. 
Even those who are awarded the bachelor’s degree in 
medicine cannot get the doctor’s licence until they pass 
the State-operated Doctor's Qualification Test, and three 
years of internship after receiving the licence is required 
before opening medical practice. 

The credits required for the preliminary course are as 
shown in the following table. 


CREDITS REQUIRED FOR A PRELIMINARY COURSE 


Subject Ist year 2nd year 


Korean 

English 

German 

тей. Хож ж; out 
History of civilization . 
Sociology. . 

Public health 
Introduction to law . 
Mathematics . 

General chemistry 
Generallaboratory . 


General physics . 
General Бону 1 
General zoology. . . . 
General zoology, laboratory 
Psychology m. 
Athletics . 

Letin „у {аыл ИУ 
Introduction to philosophy 
Logos. Е ИУ 
Heredity. . . . 
Vertebrata genetics . 

Animal anatomy . . . . 
Animal anatomy, laboratory . 
Organic chemistry . . . 
Chemistry laboratory . 
Physiochemis 

Moin E. 4 

Physics, laboratory . 
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Following the preliminary course, medical studies in- 
clude the subjects below (the figures in parentheses refer 
to the credit points to be earned in each course): 
Freshman year. Anatomy (6.5); anatomy, laboratory (6.5); 

surgical anatomy (0.5); histology, microscopical anatomy 

(4); histology, microscopical anatomy, laboratory (4); 

embryology (1); biology (4); biology, laboratory (4); 

medical history (2). 

Sophomore year. Pathology (6.5); pathology, laboratory 
(6.5); microbiology (4); microbiology, laboratory (4); 
pharmacology (4); pharmacology, laboratory (4); clinical 
medicine (3); preventive medicine, laboratory (3); 
parasitology (1); parasitology, laboratory (0.5); diagnosis 
(1.5); diagnosis, laboratory (0.5); general surgery (1). 

Junior year. Clinical pathology (0.5); clinical medicine (1); 
clinical pharmacology (0.5); internal medicine (5); 
internal medicine, tutorials (5); neurology (0.5); neuro- 
logy, laboratory (0.5); lemology (0.5); lemology, 
laboratory (0.5); surgery (4.5); surgery, laboratory (4.5); 


dermatology (1); dermatology, laboratory (1); urology 

(1); urology, laboratory (1); paediatrics (1); paediatrics, 

laboratory (1); otorhinolaryngology (1); otorhinolaryn- 

gology, laboratory (1); ophthalmology (1); ophthal- 
mology, laboratory (1); gynaecology (2); gynaecology, 
laboratory (2); psychiatry (1); psychiatry, laboratory 

(1); radiology (1); radiology, laboratory (0.5). 

Senior year. Public health (1); internal medicine (5); 
internal medicine, tutorials (5); neurology (0.5); neuro- 
logy, laboratory (1); lemology (0.5); lemology, labo- 
ratory (1); surgery (4); surgery, laboratory (4); narcotics 
(0.5); dermatology (0.5); dermatology, laboratory (1); 
urology (0.5); urology, laboratory (1); paediatrics (1); 
paediatrics, laboratory (1); otorhinolaryngology (1); 
otorhinolaryngology, laboratory (1); ophthalmology 
(0.5); ophthalmology, laboratory (1); gynaecology (2); 
gynaecology, laboratory (2); psychiatry (1); psychiatry, 
laboratory (1); radiology (0.5); radiology, laboratory 
(0.5); dentistry (0.25); dentistry, laboratory (0.25); 
prescription (0.25); legal medicine (0.25); medical 
regulations (0.5). 

For a master’s course in medicine, one of several majors 
may be chosen. For example, a pathology major would 
involve the study of endocrinology, allergy, tumours, 
experimental pathology, comparative pathology, experi- 
ments and investigations, liver diseases, neuropathology, 
metabolic diseases, inflammation, tuberculosis, diseases 
of the cardiocirculatory system, pathology of leprosy, 
diseases of the respiratory system, surgical pathology, 
clinical pathology, exfoliative cytology, haematology, 
cardiology, seminar, Oriental medical history, Korean 
medical history, outline of medicine, history of medical 
technology, historical study of science and technology, 
autopsy, pathological anatomy, pathological histology, 
and parasitology. 

For a doctor's course one of several subjects may be 
taken as a major. For example, an internal medicine 
major would require the study of tuberculosis, haemato- 
logy, endocrinology, allergy, gastroenterology, deficiency 
diseases, diseases of the kidney, neurology, laboratory 
methods, clerkship of internal medicine, medicine, meta- 
holism, toxicology, electrocardiography, infectious diseases, 
and physiotherapy. 


Research 


Each university or college has a research committee which 
decides on the subjects of research and allocates funds. 
The major university research centres are the Students’ 
Guidance Centre, the Institute of Korean Economic 
Studies and the Biochemistry Institute at Seoul National 
University; the Institute of Business Administration 
Studies and the Institute of Asian Studies at Korea 
University; the Far Eastern Studies Institute at Yonsei 
University; the Institute of Korean Cultural Studies in 
Ewha Women’s University; and the Institute for the 
Study of Problems of Women of Korea at Sook 
Myung Women’s University. Each university also has 
an attached hospital, factory, farm, and various labora- 
tories where research is carried out. University research 
workers also use such Government research centres as 
the Institute of Nuclear Energy Studies, and similar 
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institutions in the fields of agriculture, technology, 
commerce and education. 


Staff 


Academic staff are graded as follows: professor, associate 
professor, assistant professor and instructor; rank is deter- 
mined according to teaching experience and academic 
qualifications. All staff must hold at least a bachelor’s 
degree, or an equivalent qualification. In practice, all 
staff in Korean universities and colleges have pursued 
postgraduate studies, and most newly-appointed professors 
hold a master’s degree from a foreign universitiy. 

The president of a national university is appointed for 
a six-year term, and the vice-president and the dean of a 
college or graduate school for four years; they are ‘all 
eligible for re-appointment. Other academic posts have no 
fixed term. 

Private colleges and universities follow regulations for 
personnel administration similar to those of the national 
universities, except that some employ professors on a 
contract basis. Generally speaking, staff members may 
not accept paid employment outside the university, but 
there are no restrictions on private research and publishing. 

Pensions are paid to the staff of national and public 
colleges on the same basis as to Government officials. 
The private colleges and universities have their own 
individual systems. 

The only teachers’ organization in Korea is the Korean 
Federation of Education Associations, which includes 
not only university staff, but teachers of every level. 


Student life and welfare 


Tuition fees, board and lodging, textbooks, ete., cost the 
student between 38,000 and 71,000 won a year. About 
one per cent of students are granted Government scho- 
larships or loans; there are also various other kinds of 
scholarships sponsored by education associations or by 
individuals, These scholarships are awarded on the basis 
of both financial need and scholastic ability, and they vary 
between 4,000 and 30,000 won a year. The sons and 
daughters of national patriots, students whose academic 
work and conduct are outstanding, and students unable 
to pay all the registration fees, may be exempted from 
tuition fees. Such students are limited in number; at the 
most they make up 15 per cent of the total enrolment. 

A student council sponsors various annual activities, 
including a cultural festival, an athletic meeting, and a 
speech contest. Each college department has a club 
where the students can carry out joint research work; 
club dues are usually payable at the beginning of each 
semester. Individual colleges often have their own athletic, 
art, music, and drama clubs. у 

The universities of Korea are planning to establish 
guidance centres to keep close contact with students; 
a model centre has already been set up in Seoul National 
University and other universities are planning to follow 
this example. The teachers in the centre examine students’ 
problems, both academic and personal, and give advice 
and practical help. Each student must have a medical 
examination once a year, and is given treatment if neces- 
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sary at minimum cost. As well as this annual physical 
examination, students may consult the college doctor 
whenever they choose. There is also a health insurance 
system which may be used by any enrolled student who 
cannot afford to pay for medical treatment. 

A great number of students are in need of financial 
assistance, and most colleges in Korea have a special 
office which helps students to find part-time employment. 
Jobs available include coaching, printing, language 
teaching, music lessons, designing, translation, etc. Only 
a few colleges offer residential facilities. 

Foreign students may be admitted to a Korean college on 
passing a qualification test, regardless of the enrolment limit 
of the college. They must observe the same regulations as 
Korean students, but are exempted from all but tuition fees. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Technical and vocational education is provided in a 
network of specialized colleges and institutions; some are 
within the universities and some are independent insti- 
tutions. Degree courses are available in many branches 
of engineering, and in agriculture, forestry, architecture, 
harmacy, animal husbandry, library science, public 
health, fisheries, commerce, etc. As in the universities and 
liberal arts colleges, students are required to have gra- 
duated from a secondary school. Many courses last over a 
period of four years and lead to a bachelor's degree. 

Among the private institutions providing engineering 
courses at both undergraduate and postgraduate level 
the Engineering College of Hanyang University in Seoul 
and the Inha Institute of Technology in Inchun (both 
established in 1956) offer a variety of technical courses 
in a number of different departments. The Hanyang 
College has between four and five thousand students 
and is one of the largest specialized schools in Korea. 
The Inha Institute of Technology has departments of 
metallurgical engineering, mechanical engineering, mining 
engineering, electrical engineering, naval architecture, 
chemical engineering, ordnance engineering, nuclear engi- 
neering, and civil engineering. Postgraduate studies leading 
to a master's degree are available in the departments of 
metallurgical, mining, mechanical and electricalengineering. 

The table on page 715 shows the requirements for a 
bachelor of science degree in engineering at the Inha 
Institute of Technology. 

Of special interest to the economie future of Korea are 
the colleges of agriculture and fisheries. The twelve agri- 
cultural colleges train their students in the principles 
and practices of scientific farming, veterinary science 
and forestry, and offer four-year courses leading to a 
bachelor's degree in agriculture. There are both junior 
and four-year fisheries colleges; the four-year school offers 
courses in fishery science, fish processing. production, 
ship-building, and fishery economics leading to a bachelor 
of science degree. 

The School of Public Health offers a one-year course 
to train workers for the public health service. The course 
leads to a master's degree, and the admission requirements 
and regulations are similar to those of a graduate school. 
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CREDITS REQUIRED FOR A DEGREE IN ENGINEERING 
<i — 
First semester Second semester 


Subject S E 
ours Р ours З 
perweek Credits perweek Credits 


Freshman year 


Korean language 
Morals : 7. 7. 
Physical education . 
English 
Mathematics . 
German language 
Physics М 
Chemistry . . . 
Descriptive geometry 
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Sophomore year 


Physical education . 
English ains 
Differential equations 
Mechanics PM 
Strength of materials 
Thermodynamics 

Fluid mechanics. . . 
Machine shop operations 
Mechanisms . 4 
Engineering drawing 
Engineering material 
Physics laboratory . 
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Junior year 


Machine tools 
Machine elements . . . 
Internal combustion engines 
Steam prime movers 
Machine shop practice . 
Electrical engineering . . 
Hydraulic machinery 
Material tests . 
"Theory of functions . 
Production metallurgy . 
Mechanical engineering 
practice T RT 
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Senior year 


Physical education . 
Machine design 
Machine tools pam tt 
Internal combustion engines 
Steam prime movers 
Hydraulie machinery 
Advanced engineering 
mechanics . 3 
Mechanical drawing. . . 
Precision workshop methods 
Automotive engineering 
Refrigeration . . - 
Heat transfer 
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TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


There are two types of teacher training institution at the 
post-secondary level in Korea; the two-year teachers’ 
colleges for primary school teachers and the four-year 
teachers’ colleges (or colleges of education) which train 
middle’ and high school (lower and upper secondary cycle) 
teachers. 

The two-year colleges offer general subjects (40 per 


cent of the curriculum), professional subjects (45 per cent), 
and electives (15 per cent); on successful completion of 
the course students receive a diploma. The general subjects 
include Korean, physical education, social sciences, general 
science, mathematics, fine arts and vocational education. 
The professional subjects taught are principles of 
education, child development, curriculum planning, and 
teaching methods and practice. 

The four-year colleges offer a programme also composed. 
largely of liberal arts and professional subjects; on success- 
ful completion of the course students receive a bachelor’s 
degree. The table below shows the course leading to a 
bachelor of arts degree in a four-year teachers’ college, with 
the number of credits required each year. 


CREDITS REQUIRED FOR A BACHELOR'S DEGREE 
AT A TEACHERS' COLLEGE 


Ч 


Year 


Subject 
Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 


Korean 

English . a - 
Second foreign language 
Natural science . : 
Principles of education . 
History of civilization . 
Introduction to philosophy 
Athletic e = ye quere = 
Psychology of education 
History of education 
Sociology of education . 
Curriculum . . . 
Teaching method: 

School administration 
Guidance. . . . 
"Teaching practice o 
Field of specialization . 
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Students in Korean teacher training institutions pay 
no fees and are given maintenance grants on condition 
that they undertake to teach in a national or local govern- 
ment school for a period equal to the duration of their 
training. This system of free tuition and State scholarships 
enables many able but needy students to enter the teaching 
profession. 

A recent development in teacher training is the 
establishment of the graduate school of pedagogy in 
Seoul National University. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The major problems confronting Korean educationists 
concern both the quality and quantity of the higher 
education provided. It is still too soon to know whether 
Korea is on the right path of educational development 
or not, since success or failure can be measured only in 
terms of the universities’ ability to produce leaders for 
the new society, and by the extent to which the institutions 
of higher education can contribute to the development 
of Korean culture. To some extent this contribution can 
be measured by considering the employment pattern of 
graduates from the various institutions of higher education. 
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Statistics show that only about one third of college gra- 
duates succeed in finding any employment at all, and 
that the ratio of unemployed to employed graduates has 
been constantly rising. The conclusion is inescapable; 
universities and colleges which should be producing 
people valuable in the work of national development are, 
in fact, helping to swell the ranks of the unemployed. 
It may be asked whether there are in fact not too many 
students receiving higher education in Korea. 

The sheer size of the college population has also meant 
that the supply of teachers for the institutions of higher 
education is spread too thinly; according to the regulations 
governing the establishment of higher educational insti- 
tutions the full number of post-secondary level teachers 
required in Korea is 4,000. There is also a shortage of 
equipment in all the universities and colleges and, because 
they are not properly equipped with laboratories and other 
necessary installations, professors often do no more than 
read their notes to their students. 

The Government authorities and educational leaders 
are doing their best to solve these problems, and attempts 
are being made to adjust the programmes of higher 
education to the needs of the Five-Year Plan for Economic 
Rehabilitation. The aim should be to produce the number 
of technical specialists required to implement the plan, 
and to educate the leaders who will be needed to take 
charge of the new democratic society. 


[Text prepared by the Central Education Research Institute, 
Seoul. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Republic of Korea. Programme Division of the 
Korean National Commission for Unesco. Replies to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 25,275,000. 

Area: 37,424 square miles; 96,929 square kilometres. 

Population density: 678 per square mile; 262 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 241.41 thousand 
million won. 


Official exchange rate (1961): 100 won — 0.769 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: March/April. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1959 AND 1961 


Field of study 
ETUR Academic 3 -— —— — -- - - 
"Type of institution Sex Total F 5 
yer Humanities Education Fine arts Law enges sciences Engineering Medical Agriculture „лы 
Universities, etc.! 1961/62 MF 129 245 21515 3 757 3521 17934 31 502 10944 19063 11676 7507 1766 
Е 20 706 э. ses 2. tes s. Ie E sea Tm ee 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 6 763 2 069 371 771 126 2308 542 281 75 220 = 
institutions F 2 338 mm see sae see eee see eee 554 E 
All institutions 1961/62 МЕ 136 008 23 644 4128 4292 18060 33810 11486 19344 11751 7727 1166 
F 23 044 e mm e ee cee oes what vat ele э. 
All institutions 1959/60 MF 81 166 15957 2778 2436 9239 17303 10 029 7 687 8 903 5917 917 
| 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 100 18 3 3 13 25 8 14 9 6 1 
F 100 e eR Be 
All institutions 1959/60 | MF 100 20 E 3» die 2а а 10 п 7 1 
F 100 S. sits T zs 
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1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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2. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61" 


Length of course 


Sex 


Total 


Field of study 


Humanities Education Finearts Law Soal Natural Eugineering Medical’ Agriculture Зан а 
Less than 2 years ME 
2 years MF 
F — 
3 years MF 
F 
4 years MF 16 180 3429 212 284 2988 4397 1246 1030 1118 1371 105 
F 1824 878 28 174 104 61 84 LI 482 12 — 
5 з МЕ — == = 
years 4 = 
6 years MF 657 — = T 657 E = 
F 152 152 — — 
MF 
Е 


7 years or more 


1. First degrees only. 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


oo 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total < Я 
Humanities Education Finearts Law 0001 МӘ] Engineering Mincs Арйсше „шн 
1960/61 MF 16 387 3 429 212 284 2988 4397 1 246 1030 1715 1371 105 
F 1976 878 28 174 104 61 84 1 634 12 v 
1959/60 МЕ 15178 3041 432 241 2834 3789 1206 823 1566 1144 102 
F 1794 590 210 123 83 55 153 4 562 14 ЕЗ 
1958/59 МЕ 12 521 2228 294 177 2581 3092 877 786 1 352 1017 117 
Е 1 452 448 162 106 65 15 149 2 441 4 — 
1951/58 MF 15 086 2141 392 175 2819 3715 1207 1185 1198 1519 129 
F 1293 348 148 90 39 68 145 8 439 8 — 
Percentage 
1960/61 МЕ 100 20 1 2 18 26 7 6 11 8 1 
F 100 45 1 9 5 3 4 0 32 1 0 
1957/58 МЕ 100 18 3 1 19 24 8 8 8 10 1 
Е 100 27 1 1 3 5 11 1 34 1 — 
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4. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
СЕ ТСР eR eee eee ML LA TURN 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
а Number A 
Wm E ‘Type of institution Academic | Grinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Tor tutions 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim: Kindergartens, public . . . . . 1961/62 3 4T 32 TA 604 401 — 
a Kindergartens, private . . . . . 1961/62 322 1088 805 25 14 155 6 826 E 
па е Ө ie) WES BY 1961/62 325 1135 837 Gn 14 759 1221 == 
т по ECRIRE TNR. 1960/61 291 1150 800 Ln 15 795 7174 — 
ENSE тоат wie al OS 1959/60 281 1050 ced ai 14 128 s. = 
С о US у зс. ш чс > 1958/59 253 937 nae aon 13 301 S Ex 
OU 0 OE THEN Bo eke a RR 1957/58 221 599 445 Den 11947 5 876 = 
Primary National primary schools. . . . . 1961/62 19 324 65 DE 15 599 6 991 — 
Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 4613 62502 13646 л 3830293 1 760 058 md 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961/62 21 177 18 a 8 887 5 006 — 
Pot А У О fe or eu ДГ 1961/62 4653 63 003 13 789 ... | 3854779 1772055 — 
^ 1960/61 4 646 62207 13672 ... | 3621267 1644386 — 
^ 1959/60 4516 61059 11368 ... | 3549610 1579319 — 
» 1958/59 4461 51359 10522 ... | 3315989 1452972 — 
* Soma Жа, Toi 1957/58 4 369 54180 10449 453 3170981 1374853 — 
Secondary 
General Middle schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 642 7 891 926 hiss 352 515 72 968 
High schools, public . . . . . . 1961/62 171 2 933 237 87 490 35 037 
Middle schools, private . . . . . 1961/62 431 5 572 793 ds 261 945 78 845 
High schools, private. . . . . . 1961/62 196 2509 218 neg 90 113 32 282 
"Tote Are. ЕО Eme ns 1961/62 1440 18905 2174 SSA 798123 219132 
AS Lhe ORLA eee Ens 1960/61 1410 18 370 Do me 693106 187400 
AUI WAP ce, Ас dye se Aa 1959/60 1378 17 550 Sp dA 634190 165 156 
APT үү erae s aec; 1958/59 1363 17 688 amm Vat 556 891 142 036 
» 1957/58 1381 17 151 Ак 255 602 148 167 395 
Vocational Vocational high schools, public . . . 1961/62 9 124 5 1860 151 — 
Technical high schools, public . . . 1961/62 23 173 E 2012 1606 2012 
Engineering high schools, public. . . 1961/62 25 777 2 20 920 208 — 
Commercial high schools, public... 1961/62 39 115 22 19617 2528 — 
Agricultural high schools, public. . . 1961/62 108 1464 п 25 125 991 — 
Fishery high schools, public . . . . 1961/62 10 99 — 1308 33 — 
Home economics high school, public . 1961/62 1 3 1 73 73 - 
National Marine high school . . . . 1961/62 1 9 1 419 — — 
National Transport and Communications 
highschools.  . э. e 1961/62 2 51 1 1816 — — 
Vocational high school, private. . . 1961/62 1 30 2 592 137 
Technical schools, private . . . . 1961/62 122 712 — 15331 1003 15337 
Engineering high schools, private . . 1961/62 19 353 — 9 073 38 — 
Commercial high schools, private . . 1961/62 48 707. 6l 19 314 5 584 — 
Agricultural high schools, private . . 1961/62 13 13 10 1205 159 — 
Fishery high school, private. . . . 1961/62 1 5 — 46 — — 
Home economics high school, private . 1961/62 1 6 4 169 169 — 
Preservation of health high school, 
private be bic he uch ЛЕЛЕ" а 1961/62 1 1 2 194 194 — 
Marine high school, private. . . . 1961/62 1 14 — 163 = = 
"Total any Us У ы 1961/62 425 5328 122 db 119 303 18 874 17349 
Э Mme ook eie PRESS DES 1960/61 431 5133 nee al 115 884 17 951 16 813 
» ы Ce Rs UN Мер ә UE 1959/60 409 4811 V ps 33 117 723 15 145 16 723 
» hates М А ee ET 1958/59 403 4759 ЖАД 520 122 059 10 558 13 417 
» tih d RT es e tL yy ee 1957/58 397 4 007 61 ET 130 035 10 160 13 007 
Teacher National normal schools 
training Lota AEN N e 1961/62 18 428 35 S 10 374 4259 — 
COD icy T A TREE. 8 1960/61 18 395 30 vbt 9 865 4013 — 
M MET Pees) >> uU at 1959/60 18 383 СЗ ane 10 952 4 325 — 
P eda ONES A TC Yreka 1958/59 18 395 js as 11827 4521 — 
WE VERE Yn So Ir oes 1957/58 18 399 NT ann 12 590 4 605 — 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Aadam Number 
type of Type of institution сасеппе | ofinsti- | Fulland part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education wr tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher 
University National universities . 1961/62 5 1845 768 27113 2 403 
and University, publie . 1961/62 1 128 59 2626 103 
equivalent National colleges . 1961/62 4 110 с 25 2 953 42 
(degree- Colleges, public 1961/62 4 То Б 36 2 836 18 
granting) Universities, private . 1961/62 12 2 536 pees 1256 70 310 14 878 
Colleges, private . 1961/62 29 1738 976 23 407 3 202 
Total . 1961/62 55 6527 3120 129 245 20 706 
» 1960/61 52 6 469 2 836 92 930 14 944 
ЕЕС 1959/60 51 5571 2 386 76 093 12 220 
Pe 1958/59 56 24 137 E n 16 514 9189 
re 1957/58 56 23 086 88 431 10 572 
Non- National teachers? colleges . 1961/62 2 48 9 667 354 
university Teachers’ Перс private с 1961/62 2 146 85 2 638 1741 
Teacher Total 1961/62 4 194 94 3305 2095 
training » 1960/61 4 252 144 2 646 1353 
» 1959/60 4 215 126 2 403 1 230 
b 1958/59 Es re x 
5 1957/58 E 
Other Seminaries, private 1961/62 13 240 120 1562 186 
Other schools, private 1961/62 5 113 49 1896 57 
Total . 1961/62 18 353 169 3458 243 
» 1960/61 22 2170 й 3222 370 
» 1959/60 19 2169 2 670 235 
» 1958/59 23 2178 2815 243 
” 1957/58 23 И 3 568 328 e 
Special National school for the blind. . 1961/62 1 23 SE 203 68 = 
National school for the deaf and dumb - 1961/62 1 8 4 16 29 = 
Schools for the blind and deaf, public . 1961/62 2 22 Lon 553 189 — 
Schools for the blind, private. . B 1961/62 2 17 6 137 48 — 
Schools for the blind and deaf, i, private ó 1961/62 3 34 323 108 — 
Total є X 1961/62 9 104 1292 442 — 
» 1960/61 5 48 1378 342 — 
» 1959/60 3 35 954 252 — 
» 1958/59 2 28 722 171 — 
1957/58 2 28 717 170 — 


l. Including higher teacher training. 


2. Full-time teachers only. 


5. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1952-59 


Number of students enrolled 

‘Academic Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at, Other education at Average Average Eu 

year degree-granting institutions! non-uniyersity institutions  non-university institutions total enrolment total population 100, DOs, 
beginning (000%) (000°) population 

ee en ae iue 

1952 32 542 1547 

1953 46 446 2108 50. 21 460 232 

1954 62 663 3 152 

1955 18 649 = 6 347 ах 

1956 92 676 sz 4078 Ane 

1957 88 431 12 Hess era 3 568 9 87 23 032 377 

1958 16 514 12 „же 20 2815 8 

1959 78 496 17 (2403) (51) 2 610 9 


1. Including teacher education at non-university institutions. 
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(in won) 


6. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 


Ооз > ee fuo. s, Hr ee re 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Total . . 


Central Government — . 
Provincial Governments 
Local authorities 

Tuition fees И 

Other receipts from parents 
Gifts, endowments, ete. 
Foreign aid 3 


Amount 


14 242 562 932 


6 619 794 750 
585 105 840 
305 778 443 

2 039 502 410. 

3 206 099 302 

1380 928 199 
105 353 988 


B. EXPENDITURE BY 


PURPOSE 


Total expenditure 


Total recurring expenditure 


For administration or general control . 


For instruction 


Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff 
Other instructional expenditure . ese 


Other recurring expenditure 
Scholarships 


Expenditure for boarding establishments, transport s Services for pupils, 


school canteens . 
Miscellaneous . 


Total capital expenditure (not. including debt service) 
acilities (school buildings, 


Educational 
equipment, etc.) 


classrooms. and laboratory 


Auxiliary facilities = (residence halls, cafeterias bookstores, ete. ) 


Amount 


6 859 843 010 
614 238 019 


65 635 364 


46 556 838 
1072 227 777 


2 152 600 664 
7 414 081 029 


1184 419 979 


2 626 364 419 
639 681 108 


14 242 562 932 
10 811 101 672 


3 266 045 527 


Debt service . E UE 165 415 733 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure’ . 10 811 101 672 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . ^ 2 152 600 664 19.9 
Expenditure for instruction TSS ЖЕ УЫ s 8 658 501 008 80.1 
re-primary education . Н 21 089 396 0.2 
Primary education 4 121 762 880 43.7 
Secondary education 2281135 585 21.1 
Сепега1 1745 109 670 16.1 
Vocational 461 230 545 4,3 
Teacher training 80 795 370 0.7 
Higher education 7 1 554 286 451 144 
University or equivalent ; 1470 445 581 13.6 
"Teacher training 51 103 781 0.5 
Non-university 32 737 089 0.3 
Special education 10 246 338 0.1 
Adult education . 9 309 467 0.1 
Other types of. education. 54 610 891 0.5 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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Abo Academy (Finland), 452, 454-5, 456, 
459, 
Academia Pontifica Ecclesiastica. (Holy 
See), 570. 
Academic and Social Research Institute 
(Guatemala), 556. 
academic councils, see councils, university. 
academic staff 
classification of: Afghanistan, 136; 
Albania, 142; Antigua, 1282-3; 
Argentina, 160, 161; Australia, 173, 
176, 179; Austria, 191, 196; Basu- 
toland, 1223; Belgium, 211; Bolivia, 
224, 225; Brazil, 234; Guiana, 1294; 
Br. Honduras, 1297; Bulgaria, 245; 
Burma, 252; Byelorussian S.S.R., 
264; Cambodia, 268; Cameroon, 272; 
Canada, 289; Ceylon, 305, 306, 307; 
China (Taiwan), 228; Colombia, 347; 
Congo (Brazzaville), 355; Congo 
(Leopoldville), 359; Costa Rica, 366; 
Cuba, 374; Cyprus, 378; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 387; Denmark, 401; Domi- 
nican Rep., 418; Ecuador, 425; El 
Salvador, 436; England and Wales, 
1174, 1177, 1179; Ethiopia, 447; 
Fiji, 1329; Finland, 457-8, 459; 
France, 473, 476; Germany (Fed. 
Rep.), 513, 516; Germany (Eastern), 
530; Ghana, 539; Greece, 547; Guate- 
mala, 556; Haiti, 567; Holy See, 570; 
Honduras, 577, 578; Hong Kong, 
1255 et seq.; Hungary, 591, 592; 
India, 611; Indonesia, 621; Iran, 
627; Irag, 633; Ireland, 642, 644, 
645; Israel, 655, 658; Ivory Coast, 
678; Jamaica, 685, 686; Japan, 696; 
Kenya, 1208; Korea (Rep.), 714; 
Liberia, 738; Madagascar, 753; 
Malaya, 761, 762; Malta and Gozo, 
1320, 1321, 1322; Mexico, 782, 7835 
Morocco, 795; Nepal, 801; Nether- 
lands, 809; N. Zealand, 833; Nica- 
ragua, 849; Nigeria, 858, 861, 865, 
866; N. Ireland, 1200; Norway, 873; 
Pakistan, 886; Panama, 896; Panama 
Canal Zone, 1358; Paraguay, 906; 
Pern, 914; Philippines, 923, 925, 927; 
Poland, 938; Portugal, 950-1; Puerto 
Rico, 1363; Réunion, 487; Rumania, 
970; Ryukyus, 1381; Sarawak, 1269; 


Scotland, 1190; Senegal, 984; Sierra 
Leone, 988, 989; Singapore, 1276, 
1277, 1278; S. Africa, 1006; S. Rho- 
desia, 1236; Spain, 1021, 1023; 
Sudan, 1034-5, 1036; Sweden, 1048, 
1051; Switzerland, 1063, 1064, 1073; 
Tanganyika, 1079; Thailand, 1089; 
Trinidad and Tobago, 1098; Tunisia, 
1104; Turkey, 1112; Ukrainian 
S.S.R., 1130; U.S.S.R., 1142; U.A.R., 
1156-7; U.S.A., 1350, 1353; Uruguay, 
1391; Venezuela, 1398; Viet-Nam 
(Rep.) 1407, 1408; Yugoslavia, 1424. 
employment outside the university: 
Afghanistan, 136; Argentina, 160, 
161; Australia, 174, 177, 179; Austria, 
197; Brazil, 235; Bulgaria, 245; 
Burma, 253; Cameroon, 273; Canada, 
290; Ceylon, 305, 306, 307; Colombia, 
347, 348; Costa Rica, 336; Cuba, 
374; Czechoslovakia, 387, 388; Den- 
mark, 401; Dominican Rep., 418; 
Ecuador, 425; El Salvador, 436; 
England and Wales, 1175; Finland, 
^.458; France, 473; Ghana, 539; 
Greece, 547; Haiti, 567; Honduras, 
577, 518; Hong Kong, 1256, 1258; 
Tran, 627; Iraq, 633; Ireland, 642, 
645; Israel, 655, 657; Italy, 671; 
Jamaica, 685, 686; Japan, 697; 
Korea, 714; Liberia, 738; Malaya, 
761, 762; Malta, 1320; Morocco, 795; 
Netherlands, 810, 811; N. Zealand, 
833; Nigeria, 865-6; N. Ireland, 
1200; Philippines, 923, 925, 927; 
Portugal, 951; Rumania, 970; Scot- 
land, 1191; Singapore, 1276, 1277; 
S. Africa, 1007; S. Rhodesia, 1236; 
Spain, 1021; Sudan, 1035; Sweden. 
1048; Switzerland, 1063; Trinidad 
and Tobago, 1098; Turkey, 1112; 
U.A.R., 1157; Uruguay, 1391; Vene- 
zuela, 1398; Yugoslavia, 1425. 
promotion of: Afghanistan, 136; Aus- 
tralia, 177; Bolivia, 224, 225; Brazil, 
234; Burma, 252; Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 264; Canada, 290; Ceylon, 
305, 307; China (Taiwan), 328; 
Colombia, 348; Cuba, 372; Czecho- 
sloyakia, 388; Dominican Rep. 418; 
England and Wales, 1175, 1177; 


France, 473; Germany (Eastern), 
530; Ghana, 539; Honduras, 577, 
578; Hungary, 591; Ireland, 642; 
Italy, 671; Jamaica, 685; Japan, 
697; Liberia, 738; Morocco, 795; 
Nepal, 802; Nigeria, 866; Panama, 
896; Philippines, 923, 927; Portugal, 
951; Puerto Rico, 1263; Scotland, 
1191, 1192; Singapore, 1276, 1277, 
1278; Thailand, 1089; Trinidad, 
1097; Turkey, 1112; U.S.A., 1350; 
Venezuela, 1398. 

retirement and pensions: Albania, 142; 
Argentina, 160; Australia, 174, 179; 
Austria, 197; Basutoland, 1223; 
Belgium, 208, 211, 213; Bolivia, 224, 
225-6; Brazil, 235; Bulgaria, 245, 
252-3; Byelorussian S.S.R., 264; 
Canada, 290, 307; China (Taiwan), 
328; Costa Rica, 366; Cuba, 374; 
Czechoslovakia, 388; Denmark, 401; 
El Salvador, 436, 438; England and 
Wales, 1175, 1177, 1179; Ethiopia, 
447; Finland, 458; France, 473; 
Germany (Fed. Rep.), 514, 516; Ger- 
many (Eastern), 531; Ghana, 539; 
Honduras, 577, 578-9; Hong Kong, 
1256, 1258; Hungary, 591; India, 
611; Iraq, 633; Ireland, 642, 645; 
Israel, 658; Italy, 671; Jamaica, 
685, 686; Japan, 697; Korea (Rep.), 
714; Liberia, 738; Malaya, 761, 762; 
Malta and Gozo, 1320; Mexico, 782, 
783; Morocco, 795; Nepal, 802; 
Netherlands, 810; N. Zealand, 833; 
Nigeria, 865, 866; Norway, 873; 
Pakistan, 886; Panama, 896; Para- 
guay, 906-7; Philippines, 924; 
Poland, 938; Portugal, 951; Puerto 
Rico, 1363; Rumania, 970; Ryukyus, 
1117; Scotland, 1191; Sierra Leone, 
988-9; Singapore, 1276, 1278; S. 
Africa, 1007; S. Rhodesia, 1236; 
Sudau, 1049; Switzerland, 1063; 
"Trinidad and Tobago, 1098; Turkey, 
1112; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1131; 
U.A.R,, 1157; U.S.A., 1350; Uruguay, 
196 Venezuela, 1398; Yugoslavia, 

salaries of: Afghanistan, 136; Albania, 
139, 142; Argentina, 160; Australia, 


п 
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173, 177; Austria, 191, 197; Belgium, 
204, 205, 208, 211, 213; Bolivia, 221, 
226; Brazil, 235; Bulgaria, 245; 
Burma, 251, 253; Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 261; Canada, 290; Ceylon, 
300; China (Taiwan), 324, 328; 
Colombia, 347; Congo (Leopoldville), 
359, 360; Denmark, 401, 403, 405; 
Ecuador, 425; El Salvador, 436, 437, 
438; England and Wales, 1171, 1177, 
1179; Ethiopia, 447; Faeroes, 410; 
Finland, 457; France, 473; Germany 
(Fed. Rep. 506, 508, 514, 516; 
Germany (Eastern), 531; Ghana, 539; 
Honduras, 577; Hong Kong, 1126; 
Hungary, 591, 592, 593; Iceland, 600; 
India, 607, 611; Indonesia, 489; 
Ireland, 642, 645; Israel, 658; Italy, 
667, 668, 671, 672; Japan, 697; Laos, 
721; Liberia, 738; Madagascar, 753; 
Malaya, 761; Malta and Gozo, 1322; 
Mexico, 780, 782, 783; Morocco, 792; 
Netherlands, 805, 810; N. Zealand, 
833; Nigeria, 866; N. Ireland, 1200; 
Norway, 873; Panama, 896; Philip- 
pines, 923, 927; Portugal, 951; 
Puerto Rico, 1363; Ryukyus, 1381; 
Scotland, 1191; S. Africa, 1007; S. 
Rhodesia, 1236; Spain, 1021; Sudan, 
1035; Sweden, 1049; Switzerland, 
1063-4; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1130-1; 
U.S.S.R, 1142; U.A.R., 1151; 
U.S.A., 1350; Yugoslavia, 1425. 
academic year: Aden, 1249, 1250; Afghan- 
istan, 133; Albania, 139; Algeria, 148; 
Antigua, 1282; Argentina, 159, 161; 
Australia, 172, 176, 178; Austria, 195; 
Bahamas, 1286; Barbados, 1289; Basu- 
toland, 1223; Bechuanaland, 1228; 
Belgium, 209, 212; Bolivia, 222, 225; 
Brazil, 233; Br. Guiana, 1295; Br. 
Honduras, 1297; Br. Solomon Is., 1327; 
Brunei, 1251; Bulgaria, 245; Burma, 
251; Byelorussian S.S.R., 262; Came- 
roon, 273; Canada, 286, 293; Ceylon, 
304, 307; Chile, 316; China (Taiwan), 
325; China (Mainland), 337; Colombia, 
345; Comoro, 489; Congo (Brazzaville), 
355; Congo (Leopoldville), 359; Costa 
Rica, 365; Cuba, 371, 373; Cyprus, 378; 
Czechoslovakia, 385; Denmark, 402, 
403, 405; Dominica, 1300; Ecuador, 
424; El Salvador, 434, 437, 438; 
England and Wales, 1173, 1176, 1178; 
Ethiopia, 446; Fiji, 1330; Finland, 456, 
; 459; France, 471; Fr. Guiana, 481; 
Fr. Polynesia, 491; Fr. Somaliland, 494; 
Gabon, 500; Gambia, 1244; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.), 509; Germany (Eastern), 
530; Ghana, 538; Gibraltar, 1316; 
Gilbert and Ellice, 1333; Grenada, 
1304; Guadeloupe, 483; Guam, 1373; 
. Guatemala, 554; Guinea, 563; Haiti, 
566; Holy See, 570; Honduras, 576, 
577, 518; Hong Kong, 1255 et seq.; 
Hungary, 587; Iceland, 600; India, 608 ; 
Indonesia, 620; Iran, 626; Iraq, 632; 
Treland, 640, 641, 643; Israel, 654, 658; 
Italy, 670; Ivory Coast, 678; Jamaica, 
684, 686; Japan, 694; Jordan, 706; 


Kenya, 1208; Korea‘(Rep.),4712; Korea 
(North), 722; Kuwait, 724; Laos, 727; 
Lebanon, 731; Liberia, 736; Liech- 
tenstein, 745; Luxembourg, 750; Mada- 
gascar, 754; Malaya, 761; Malta and 
Gozo, 1319, 1321; Martinique, 485; 
Mauritania, 769; Mauritius, 1213; 
Mexico, 778, 781, 782; Monaco, 787; 
Montserrat, 1306; Morocco, 794; 
Netherlands, 808, 811; Netherlands 
Antilles, 817; N. Caledonia, 496; N. 
Hebzides, 1431; N. Zealand, 830; 
Nicaragua, 848; Niger, 853; Nigeria, 
856, 861 et seq.; N. Borneo, 1266; N. 
Ireland, 1200; N. Rhodesia, 1230, 
Norway, 873, 876; Nyasaland, 1233; 
Pakistan, 884; Panama, 894; Panama 
Canal Zone, 1358; Paraguay, 905; 
Peru, 913; Philippines, 921, 924, 926; 
Poland, 937; Portugal, 948; Port. 
Overseas Prov., 958, 959; Puerto Rico, 
1361; Qatar, 964; Réunion, 487; 
Rumania, 969; Rwanda, 976; Ryukyus, 
1380; St. Helena and Dependencies, 
1308; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 509; 
St. Vincent, 1312; Samoa (Amer.), 
1370; San Marino, 977; Sarawak, 1270; 
Saudi Arabia, 979; Scotland, 1190, 
1192; Senegal, 982; Seychelles, 1216; 
Sierra Leone, 988, 989; Singapore, 
1275, 1277, 1278; Somalia, 995; S. 
Africa, 1005; S. W. Africa, 1014; S. 
Rhodesia, 1235; Spain, 1019; Span. 
Prov. in Africa, 1027, 1029, 1030; 
Sudan, 1033; Surinam, 822; Swaziland, 
1242; Sweden, 1046; Switzerland, 1062; 
Syrian Arab Rep., 1070; Tanganyika, 
1079; Thailand, 1087; Togo, 1094; 
Tonga, 1336; Trinidad and Tobago, 
1097; Tunisia, 1103; Turkey, 1111; 
Uganda, 1119; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1128; 
U.S.S.R., 1139; U.A.R., 1154; U.S.A., 
1355; Upper Volta, 1387; Uruguay, 
1390; Venezuela, 1395; Viet-Nam 
(Rep.), 1406, 1408; Viet-Nam (North), 
1413; Virgin Ts. (Br.), 1314; Virgin Is. 
(0.5.А.), 1367; W. Samoa, 1415; 
Yemen, 1417; Yugoslavia, 1422; Zan- 
zibar and Pemba, 1219. 

Academy of Minorities [China (Mainland)], 
336, 331. 

accommodation, as a problem: Afghani- 
stan, 137; Albania, 143; Argentina, 162; 
Australia, 177, 179, 180; Bolivia, 226; 
Brazil, 236; Cambodia, 268; Ceylon. 
307; Chile, 317; China (Taiwan), 330; 
Cyprus, 378; Czechoslovakia, 389; 
Denmark, 401; El Salvador, 438; 
England and Wales, 1180; Finland, 
460; Fr. Polynesia, 491; Fr, Somaliland, 
493; Haiti, 567; Hong Kong, 1260; 
India, 611; Indonesia, 622; Israel, 655, 
659; Japan, 697; Korea (Rep.), 716; 
Liberia, 738; Mexico, 783; Nepal, 802; 
Netherlands, 808, 812; N. Zealand, 835; 
Norway, 874; Panama, 896; Paraguay, 
906; Portugal, 952; Scotland, 1193; 
Sierra Leone, 989; S. Africa, 1009; 
Spain, 1023; Sweden, 1045; Thailand, 
1089; Turkey, 1113; Viet-Nam (Rep.) 


1408; Yugoslavia, 1426. 
accountancy, institutes of, 421, 655. 
adaptation of education in developing 
countries, 93-5. 
Aden and the Protectorate of S. Arabia. 
1246-50. 
administration as field of study 
institutes of: Australia, 186, 187; 
Ghana, 535 et seq.; Iran, 625; M 
766; Portugal, 945, 952; U. 
1151; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1404, 1 
1408; Yugoslavia, 1418. 
schools of: Cambodia, 267, 
Cameroon, 271, 273; Colombi. 
Costa Rica, 366; France, 475; G. 
500; Guinea, 561; Ivory Coa 
678; Korea (Rep.), 712; Laos, 
Madagascar, 752, 753, 754; Moro 
192, 794, 796; Nigeria, 859; Seneg 
981, 985; Tunisia, 1102, 110 
Uruguay, 1392. 
administration of higher education insti 
tutions: Afghanistan, 133; Albani 
139; Algeria, 147; Andorra, 152 
refugee schools, 1432; Argentina, | 
et seq.; Australia, 167 et seq.; tri 
191, 195, 196; Belgium, 205; Brazil 
232; Bulgaria, 244; Burma, 25! 
Canada, 283; Chad, 311; China (Ta 
wan), 321, 328; Colombia, 34 ng 
(Leopoldville), 258; Cuba, 372; уг 
378; Czechoslovakia, 384; Denmar 
398; England and Wales, 1170 
Faeroes, 410; Dominican Rep., 417-: 
Ecuador, 422; El Salvador, 431 
Ethiopia, 444; Finland, 454-5; Franc 
468-9; Germany (Fed. Rep.) 5! 
Ghana, 536; Guatemala, 553; Hunga 
586; India, 607; Japan, 693; Korea 
10; Liberia, 734; Mexico, 776; N 
184; Pakistan, 882-3; Panama, 
Paraguay, 903; Poland, 936; Portu 
945-6; S. Africa, 1002-3; Sudan, 1032: 
Sweden, 1044; Switzerland, 1060; 
Syria, 1069; Thailand, 1084; Ukr 
nian S.S.R., 1123, 1126, 1127; U.S.S.R 
1137; U.S.A. 1344-5; Uruguay, 1390; 
Yugoslavia, 1420. 
administrative officers, role of, 1382. 
admission policies: 81, 82; Afghan 1, 
134; Albania, 139; Australia, 175, 177 
Austria, 195; Brazil, 233, 236; Bulgaria, 
242, 244; Byelorussian S.S.R., 260, 261; 
Cambodia, 268; Canada, 283, 285; 
Ceylon, 308; China (Taiwan), 324, 329; 
Congo (Leopoldville), 358, 360; Coste 
Rica, 364, 366; Cuba, 372; Cyprus, 378; 
Czechoslovakia, 385; Denmark, 402, 
403; Faeroes, 410; Ecuador, 424; El 
Salvador, 434, 437, 438; England and 
Wales, 1172; Finland, 456, 460; 
France, 475; Germany (Eastern), 530; 
Ghana, 538; Greece, 547; Honduras, 
576; 577, 578; Hungary, 587, 592; India, 
608; Indonesia, 618, 619-20; Ireland, 
640, 643; Israel, 654; Italy, 669; Japan, 
694; Jordan, 704; Kenya, 1207; Korea 
(Rep.), 709, 714; Korea (North), 722; 
Lebanon, 731; Liberia, 736; Mada- 
gascar, 753; Mauritius, 1213; Mexico, 
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778, 781; Netherlands, 808; New Zea- 
land, 829; Nigeria, 860, 866; Norway, 
875, 876; Panama Canal Zone, 1358; 
Paraguay, 904; Poland, 936; Rumania, 
969; Ryukyus, 1380; Sierra Leone, 989; 
S. Africa, 1000, 1002, 1004; Sudan, 1031, 
1032; Sweden, 1045; Switzerland, 1062; 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 1124, 1125, 1127; 
U.A.R., 1153; U.S.A., 1337, 1346. 
admission requirements: 1l, 17; Aden, 
1247; Afghanistan, 133; Albania, 139, 
140; Algeria, 147, 148, 149; Argentina, 
158, 160; Australia, 171, 175, 177, 179; 
Austria, 195, 197; Bahamas, 1286; 
Basutoland, 1223; Belgium, 205 et seq.; 
Bolivia, 222, 224-5; Brazil, 230; Br. 
Guiana, 1294; Br. Honduras, 1297; 
Bulgaria, 244; Burma, 251, 253; 
Burundi, 256; Byelorussian S.S.R., 
261; Cambodia, 268; Cameroon, 272; 
Canada, 285, 286; Ceylon, 303, 306, 
307, 308; Chile, 316, 317; China 
(Taiwan), 324, 325, 329; China (Main- 
land), 337; Colombia, 344; Congo 
(Brazzaville), 354; Congo (Leopold- 
ville), 359, 360; Costa Rica, 364, 366; 
Cuba, 372, 374; Cyprus, 378; Czecho- 
slovakia, 385; Dahomey, 394; Den- 


mark, 399, 402 et seq.; Dominican Rep., 


416, 418; Ecuador, 424; El Salvador, 
432, 434, 437, 438; England and Wales, 
1173, 1176, 1178; Ethiopia, 444; Fiji, 
1328, 1329; Finland, 456, 459, 460; 
France, 470, 475, 476; Germany (Fed. 
Rep.), 503, 509; Germany (Eastern), 
530; Ghana, 538, 540; Greece, 547, 548; 
Guatemala, 554, 557; Guinea, 561; 
Haiti, 566; Holy See, 570; Honduras, 
576; 577, 578; Hong Kong, 1255 et seq.; 
Hungary, 587, 592; Iceland, 600; 
India, 608; Indonesia, 619; Iran, 626, 
627; Iraq, 632; Ireland, 640, 643, 644; 
Israel, 654, 657, 658; Italy, 669; Ivory 
Coast, 678, 679; Jamaica, 684, 686; 
Japan, 692, 694; Jordan, 704; Kenya, 
1207, 1208, 1209; Korea (Rep.), 710, 
714; Korea (North), 721, 722; Laos, 
126, 127; Lebanon, 731; Liberia, 736, 
138; Libya, 741; Liechtenstein, 745; 
Luxembourg, 750; Madagascar, 753, 
154; Malaya, 760, 762; Mali, 766; 
Malta and Gozo, 1319, 1321; Mexico, 
118, 781, 782; Mongolian People’s Rep., 
190; Morocco, 794, 796; Nepal, 801, 
802; Netherlands, 808, 810, 811; N. 
Zealand, 829, 834; Nicaragua, 848; 
Nigeria, 856, 860, 862 et seq.; Norway, 
970, 872, 875; Pakistan, 884, 887; 
Panama, 894; Papua and N. Guinea, 
186; Paraguay, 904, 907; Peru, 913; 
Philippines, 921, 924, 926; Poland, 
936, 937, 939; Portugal 948, 952; 
Puerto Rico, 1361, 1362; Rumania, 
969; Rwanda, 976; Ryukyus, 1380; 
Samoa (Amer.), 1369; Saudi Arabia, 
978; Scotland, 1188-9, 1192; Senegal, 
982, 985; Sierra Leone, 988, 989; 
Singapore, 1274, 1277, 1278; Somalia, 
995; S. Africa, 1004, 1008; S. Rhodesia, 
1235; Spain; 1018, 1022; Sudan, 1033, 


1036; Surinam, 820, 821; Sweden, 
1045, 1051; Switzerland, 1062, 1064; 
Syrian Arab Rep., 1069, 1072, 1073; 
Tanganyika, 1078, 1079; Thailand, 1084, 
1089; Trinidad and Tobago, 1096, 1097; 
Tunisia, 1103, 1104; Turkey, 1111, 1113; 
Uganda, 1119; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1125, 
1127; U.S.S.R., 1138-9; U.A.R., 1151, 
1153-4, 1158; U.S.A., 1346, 1348, 1352; 
Uruguay, 1390, 1391; Venezuela, 1395; 
Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1404, 1406, 1407, 
1408; Viet-Nam (North), 1413; Yugo- 
slavia, 1422, 1424. Seealso examinations, 
entrance. 

adult education 
institutes of, 110. 
universities of, 252. See also workers" 
education, and evening and corres- 
pondence courses. 

aeronautieal engineering, institutes of, 
233, 235, 1015. 

Afghanistan, 133-8. 

African Institute of Economic Develop- 
ment and Planning (Senegal), 108. 
African studies, institutes of, 93-4, 538. 
Agency for International Assistance 

(Sweden), 1050. 

Agency for International Development 
(U.S.A.) 861, 921, 989, 1222, 1207, 
1209. 

agrégation, requirements for, 208, 211, 
213, 470, 476. 

agricultural needs contrasted with fields 
of study, 1330. 

agricultural research councils, 886, 1047-8. 

agriculture 
academies of, 527, 1138. 
centres of, 1206, 1209. 


colleges of: Denmark, 398, 402; Ger- / 


many (Fed. Rep.), 502, 503; Greece, 
545, 546, 548; Kenya, 1206, 1208; 
Korea (Rep.), 714; Malaya, 757 et 
seq.; Mauritius, 1212, 1213; N. Zea- 
land, 828, 833, 834; Norway, 869 
et seq.; Philippines, 920; Samoa 
(Amer.), 1370; Scotland, 1189; 
S. Africa, 1008; S. Rhodesia, 1235; 
Sweden, 1041, 1042, 1044; Viet-Nam 
(Rep.), 1404, 1407, 1408; W. Samoa, 
1414. 

institutes of: 84; Albania, 139, 140, 
142; Australia, 176, 177; Belgium, 
214; Br. Guiana, 1293, 1294; Bulgaria, 
241, 244, 245; Byelorussian S.S.R., 
258, 259; Central African Rep., 298; 
Colombia, 341; Congo (Brazzaville), 
354; Costa Rica, 366; Ethiopia, 443 
et seq. ; Fiji, 1329;Mongolian People’s 
Rep., 790; Poland, 938; Rumania, 
966, 968, 971; Spain, 1015; Sudan, 
1036; Syrian Arab Rep., 1073, 1074; 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 1124; U.S.S.R., 
1138; .U.A.R., 1150; Viet-Nam 
(North), 1413; Yugoslavia, 1418. 

schools of: Algeria, 147; Austria, 191; 
Belgium, 214; Brazil, 229; Ceylon, 
302, 303, 306; Chile, 212, 217; 
Czechoslovakia, 381, 382; El Salva- 
dor, 432; Haiti, 565, 566; Honduras, 
513, 514, 577 et seq.; Ivory Coast, 


618, 619; Jordan, 704; Madagascar, 
153, 154; Mexico, 772; Morocco, 792, 
194, 796; Nicaragua, 845 et seq.; 
Nigeria, 860, 862; Rumania, 968; 
Sweden, 1046; Tunisia, 1102, 1104. 

universities of: Hungary, 586; India, 
607; Netherlands, 805, 808; Pakistan, 
882, 883; Peru, 912. 

Albania, 139-46. 

Algeria, 146-51, 

Alliance for Progress, 86, 110. 

All-India Institute of Medical Sciences, 
607. 

All-Union Law Institute (U.S.S.R.), 1141. 

All-Union Polytechnical Institute 
(0.5.5.К.), 1141. 

American-Asian studies, 95. 

Andorra, 151-3. 

Angola, 957-8. 

animal husbandry 
institutes of, 354. 
schools of, 845 et seq. 

Antigua, 1282-4. 

apartheid, as a problem, 1010. 

applied art 
academies of, 527. 
colleges of, 398, 404, 592, 1150. 
schools of, 398. : 

Aquinas University College (Ceylon), 300. 

Arab refugees from Palestine, 1432-3. 

Arabization of education, 149, 769, 796. 

architecture 
academies of, 527. 
institutes of, 306, 358. 
schools of, 211, 774, 1015. 

Argentina, 153-66, 

Arid Zone Research Institute (Iraq), 633. 

art institutions, see fine arts. 

arts and crafts 
colleges of, 920. 
schools of, 657, 1083. 

arts and letters, subject requirements for 
first degrees in, see curricula for 
degrees. 

arts, science and technology 
colleges of, 682, 683, 685, 1318, 1320, 

1322. 
‘institutes of, 1189. 

Asian-American studies, 95. 

assemblies, university, see councils, 
university. 

Association des Universités entiérement 
ou partiellement de langue frangaise 
(AUPELF), 86. . 

Association of South-East Asian Insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning, 93. 

Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth,. 86. 

atomic energy 
authorities, 950. 
councils, 886, 1047, 1063. 
institutes of, 324, 713. 

Australia, 167-90. 

Austria, 190-201. 

Avele Agricultural College (W. Samoa), 
1370, 1414. 


Bahamas, 1284-8. 
Bahrain, 202-3. 
Barbados, 1288-90. 


BARSTOW FOUNDATION: 


Barstow Foundation (Amer. Samoa), 
1369, 1370. 
Basutoland, 1221-7. 
Bechuanaland, 1228-9, 
Belgium, 204-18. 
- Beng Akademie (E. Germany), 527. 
Bermuda, 1290-2. 
Bhutan, 219. 
bibliography on higher education, 123-32. 
biology 
institutes of, 224. 
universities of, 912. 
 Blagoev Higher Institute of National 
ones (Bulgaria), 241, 244, 245. 
Bolivia, 219-28, 
Brazil, 228-39. 
British Guiana, 1292-6. 
British Honduras, 1296-9. 
British. Solomon Islands, 1326-7. 
British Virgin Islands, 1314-15. 
Brunei, 1251-3. 
_ Buddhist Academy of Ceylon, 300 
` Bulgaria, 240-9, 
Bureau Universitaire de Statistique 
(France), 116. 
Burma, 250-5. 
- Burundi, 124-6. 
business administration, see economics 
- . and business administration. 
- Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
- 258-67. 


Cambodia, 267-70. 

Cameroon, 271-6. 

Canada, 276-98, 

- Canal Zone Junior College (Panama Canal 
Zone), 1358, 

Canberra University College (Australia), 


< 168. 
‚ Cape Verde Islands, 959. 
career openings, as a problem, 477, 716, 
1051, 1090, 1408. 
— Carnegie Foundation, 10, 537, 833, 1006. 
Central African Republic, 298-9, 
Central American Convention on the 
Basic Unification of Education, 579. 
centralization of higher education: 
Belgium, 214; 294; Finland, 
460; France, 468, 477; Germany (Fed. 
Rep.), 509; Israel, 659; Mexico, 783; 
Nicar: s 849; Surinam, 820; Sweden, 
but RIEN. UAI à (со 
ntre d” ignement Supérieur о 
(Brazzavi e) 298, 311, 354, 355. 
- Centre d'Enseignement Supérieur (Upper 
Volta), 1387. 
Centre de Recherches et d'Études pour 
... la Diffusion du Francais (France), 475. 
Centre d'Études et de Recherches Mathé- 
ишда et Physiques (Lebanon), 731. 
Centre National de Ia Recherche Scienti- 
fique \ терш, 464, 469, 473. 
Centre National d’Enseignement Supé- 
rieur (Ivory Coast), 677, 678, 679. 
Centre Universitaire de Coopération 
Economique et Sociale (France), 472. 
centres for general higher education: 
Central African Rep., 298; Chad, 311; 
Congo (Brazzaville), 354, 355; Hon- 
duras, 573 et seq.; Ivory Coast, 677, 


ui 
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678, 679; Rwanda, 976; Senegal, 985; 
Upper Volta, 1387. 

Centro Internacional de Estudios Superi- 
ores de Periodismo para Amériea Latina 
(Ecuador), 421. 

Ceylon, 300-10, 

Chad, 311-12. 

chancellors, university: 105; Argentina 
158; Australia, 171; Austria, 192; 
Basutoland, 1222; Br. Guiana, 1293; 
Cameroon, 272; Canada, 283; Ceylon, 
302, 303, 304; England and Wales, 
1170; Ethiopia, 444; Finland, 454, 455; 
Germany (Fed. Rep.), 507, 517; Ghana, 
536, 539; Hong Kong, 1254; India, 607; 
Ireland, 639; Malaya, 760; Malta and 
Gozo, 1319; Nepal, 800, 801; N. Zea- 
land, 829; Nigeria, 855, 856, 860, 863, 
864; Pakistan, 882; Paraguay, 903; 
Philippines, 927; Portugal, 945; Puerto 
Rico, 1361, 1363; S. Africa, 1002; 
Sudan, 1022, 1035; Sweden, 1042, 1044, 
1048; Trinidad and Tobago, 1097; 
Uganda, 1119; U.S.A., 1345. See also 
presidents, university. 

chemical engineering 
academies of, 527. 
institutes of, 241, 244, 1139. 

Chile, 313-21. 

China (Taiwan), 321-35. 

China (Mainland), 335-40. 

City and Guilds of London Institute 
(U.K.), 1246, 1300, 1165, 447, 1199. 

civil aviation, schools of, 161. 

civil engineering 
institutes of, 244, 762, 1015. 
schools of, 1015, 

Codrington College (Barbados), 1288. 

co-education: 102; Afghanistan, 133; 
Antigua, 1282; Br. Honduras, 1297; 
Canada, 282; Cyprus, 378; Ghana, 535; 
Indonesia, 617; Neth, Antilles, 816; 
Nigeria, 858; N. Ireland, 1200; Sara- 
wak, 1269; Sudan, 1032. 

Collége de France, 468. 

Collège de l'Europe (Belgium), 93. 

Collége des Jésuites (Canada), 278. 

College of Guam, 1372, 1375, 1376. 

College of the Sacred Heart (Puerto Rico), 
1360, 1361. 

College of the Virgin Islands, 1367. 

colleges, land-grant (U.S.A.), 1339. 

Colombia, 340-53. 

Committee of University Principals 
(South Africa), 1002, 1003. 

communications, as a problem, 799. 

community development, 753. 

Comoro Islands, 489-90. 

comparability of degrees, 195 

compulsory education: 13, 77; Afgha- 
nistan, 122; Algeria, 146; Antigua, 
1282; Argentina, 154; Australia, 167; 
Austria, 190; Bahamas, 1285; Basuto- 
land, 1221; Belgium, 204; Bermuda, 
1290; Bolivia, 219; Brazil, 229; Br. 
Guiana, 1292; Br. Honduras, 1296; 
Bulgaria, 240; Burma, 250; Burundi, 
256; Byelorussian S.S.R., 258; Cam- 
bodia, 267; Canada, 276; Ceylon, 300; 
Chile, 313; Colombia, 340; Congo 


(Brazzaville) 353; Congo (Leopold- 
ville), 357; Costa Rica, 363; Cuba, 371; 
Cyprus, 377; Czechoslovakia, 381; 
Dahomey, 393; Denmark, 396; Domi- 
nica, 1299; Ecuador, 420; England and 
Wales, 1164; Falklands, 1303; Fiji, 
1328; Finland, 451; France, 465; Fr. 
Guiana, 481; Gabon, 500; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.), 502; Germany (Eastern), 
526;Ghana, 534; Gibraltar, 1315;Gilbert 
and Ellice, 1333; Greece, 545; Green- 
land, 412; Grenada, 1304; Guatemala, 
552; Guinea, 561; Haiti, 564; Hon- 
duras, 572; Hungary, 586; Iceland, 597; 
Indonesia, 617; Iran, 625; Ireland, 638: 
Israel, 650; Italy, 664; Jamaica, 682; 
Japan, 690; Jordan, 703; Korea (Rep.), 
708; Korea (North), 721; Laos, 720; 
Liberia, 734; Libya, 741; Liechtenstein, 
745; Luxembourg, 747; Madagascar 
152; Mali, 766; Malta and Gozo, 1317, 
1318; Martinique, 484; Mauritania, 
168; Mexico, 771; Monaco, 787; Mon- 
golian People's Rep., 789; Montserrat, 
1306; Nauru, 184; Nepal, 799; Nether 
lands, 804; N. Zealand, 826; Nicaragua, 
944; N, Ireland, 1198; N. Rhodesia, 
1230; Norway, 869; Paraguay, 899; 
Peru, 911; Philippines, 918; Poland 
932; Portugal, 944; Puerto Rico, 1360; 
Réunion, 487; Rumania, 965; Rwanda, 
975; Ryukyus, 1378; $t. Helena and 
Dependencies, 1307; St. Kitts, Nevis 
and Anguilla, 1309; St, Lucia, 1310; 
Samoa (Amer. 1369; San Marino, 
977; Scotland, 1184; S. Africa, 993; 
S. Rhodesia, 1234; Spain, 1015; - 
nam, 819; Swaziland, 1241; Sweden, 
1041; Switzerland, 1057, 1058; Syrian 
Arab Rep., 1068; Thailand, 1082; 
Tonga, 1335; Trinidad and Toba 
1096; Tunisia, 1101; Turkey, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 1123; U.S » 
1133; ULAR. 1147; U.S.A., 3; 
Uruguay, 1388; Venezuela, 1394; 
Virgin Is, (U.S.A.), 1366; Yugoslavia, 
1418, 
compulsory education, enforcement of: 
564, 625, 1304, 1307, 1310. 
Conference of African Institutes of 
Education, 106. 
Conference of African States on the 
piss of Education in Africa, 
Conference of European University 
Rectors and Vice-Chancellors, 93. 
Conference on Education and Economic 
and Social Development, 784. 
Conference on the Development of Higher 
Education in Africa, 119. 
Congo, Republic of (Brazzaville), 353-6. 
Congo, Democratic Republic of (Leopold- 
ville), 357-62. 
Congress of Universities (Bolivia), 221. 
Cong of Universities of Latin America, 
Conseil Européen ев 
Nucléaires, 809. 
Consejo Superior Universitario Centro- 
americano, 363, 438, 573, 579, 845. 


Recherches 
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Conservatoire National de Musique 
(France), 475. 
Conservatoire National des Arts et 
Métiers (France), 475, 
construction engineering 
colleges of, 443, 444, 446, 
institutes of: Bulgaria, 241; Congo 
(Leopoldville), 358; Ethiopia, 443, 
446; Qatar, 968; U.S.S.R., 1140. 
schools of, 475, 678, 753, 1083. 
Cook Islands, 840-2. 
co-ordination of higher education insti- 
tutions (засо Argentina, 154, 156; 
Bahamas 1285, 1286; Bermuda, 1290; 
Bolivia, 221; Brunei, 1251; China 
(Taiwan), 325, 328; Colombia, 341; 
England and Wales, 1170; ї 
Gambia, 1243; Ghana, 541; Gibraltar, 
1315; Greece, 545; Guam, 1372; 
Honduras, 572; Iraq, 631; Ireland, 638; 
Israel, 650, 653, 654; Italy, 665, 667; 
Ivory Coast, 677, 678; Japan, 698; 
Korea (Rep.), 709; Liechtenstein, 745; 
Malta and Gozo, 1318; Mexico, 774, 
776; Netherlands, 804; ЇЧ. Borneo, 
1266; Pakistan, 881; Panama, 891; 
Paraguay, 899; Peru, 911; Philippines, 
920; Poland, 934; Portugal, 944, 945, 
952; Puerto Rico, 1361; Rumania, 
968; Ryukyus, 1379; St. Helena and 
Dependencies, 1307; Saudi Arabia, 
977; Scotland, 1185, 1188, 1189; Sene- 
gal, 982; Singapore, 1273; 5; Africa, 
1002, 1003; Spain, 1015, 1018, 1022, 
1023; Sweden, 1041, 1044, 1051; 
Thailand, 1082, 1083, 1084; U.S.S.R., 
1137; U.A.R., 1152 et seq.; Uruguay, 
1391, 1392; Venezuela, 1394, 1395, 
AE ; Virgin Is, (Br.), 1314; Yugoslavia, 
18. 
Cordoba Manifesto, 106, 
correspondence courses, see evening and 
correspondence courses, 
Costa Rica, 363-70. 
councils, university: 105; Algeria, 147; 
Antigua, 1282; Argentina, 154, 156, 
158, 160; Australia, 171; Austria, 195; 
Basutoland, 1222, 1223; Belgium, 206; 
Bolivia, 220, 221, 224, 225; Brazil, 232, 
235; Br. Guiana, 1293; Bulgaria, 244, 
245; Byelorussian S.S.R., 262, 264, 265; 
Cameroon, 271, 272, 273; Canada, 283; 
Ceylon, 303; Chile, 314, 316; China 
(Taiwan), 324, 325; Colombia, 342, 344, 
347, 348; Congo (Léopoldyille), 358; 
Costa Rica, 364, 366; Cuba, 372; Den- 
mark, 398; Dominican Rep., 416, 417, 
418; Ecuador, 421, 422, 425; El Sal- 
vador, 431, 437; England and Wales, 
1170; Ethiopia, 444; Finland, 454, 455, 
458; France, 468, 469, 472, 473; Ger- 
many (Fed, Rep.), 507, 508; Ghana, 
535-6; Guatemala, 553, 556; Haiti, 
565, 566; Honduras, 573, 577; Hong 
Kong, 1254, 1256; Hungary, 586, 587; 
Iceland, 598, 600; India, 607, 609; 
Indonesin, 619; Iran, 626, 627; Ireland, 
639, 642; Italy, 666, 668; Jamaica, 683, 
685; Japan, 693, 697; Kuwait, 723; 
Lebanon, 730, 731; Luxembourg, 750; 


Madagascar, 752-3: Malaya, 758, 760, 
161, 762; Malta and Gozo, 1319, 1320; 
Mexico, 776, 777, 782; Morocco, 792, 
194; Nepal, 800, 801; Netherlands, 805 ; 
N, Zealand, 829, 834; Nicaragua, 846, 
B48, 049; Nigeria, 855, 856, 858, 860, 
863, 864; Pakistan, 882-3; Panama, 
894; Paraguay, 903, 906, 907; Peru, 
912, 914; Philippines, 920, 921, 923, 
927; Poland, 936; Portugal, 950; 
Puerto Rico, 1361; Senegal, 982; Sierra 
Leone, 988, 989; Singapore, 1274, 1277; 
Somalia, 995; S, Africa, 1001 et seq.; 
Sudan, 1032, 1035; Switzerland, 1060; 
Syrian Arab Rep., 1069, 1073; Tanga- 
nyika, 1079; Trinidad and Tobago, 
1097; Tunisia, 1102, 1104; Turkey, 
1110; Uganda, 1119; U.S.S.R., 1132; 
U.A.R., 1152 et seq.; Uruguay, 1390; 
Venezuela, 1394, 1395, 1398, 1399; 
Viet-Nam (North), 1413; Yugoslavia, 
1420, 1422. See also senate, university, 
composition of. 

councils (or boards) of education (national); 
116; Argentina, 154, 156; Bahamas, 
1285, 1286; Bermuda, 1290; Brunei, 
1251; China (Taiwan), 325, 328; 
Colombia, 341; England and Wales, 
1170; Fiji, 1328; Gambia, 1243; Ghana, 
541; Gibraltar, 1315; Greece, 545; 
Guam, 1372; Honduras, 572; Iraq, 631; 
Ireland, 638; Israel, 650, 653, 654; 
Italy, 665, 667; Ivory Coast, 677, 678; 
Japan, 698; Korea (Rep.), 709; Lieeh- 
tenstein, 745; Malta and Gozo, 1318; 
Mexico, 774, 776; Netherlands, 804; 
N. Borneo, 1266; Pakistan, 881; Panama, 
891; Paraguay, 899; Peru, 911; Philip- 
pines, 920; Poland, 934; Portugal, 


944, 945, 952; Puerto Rico, 1361; , 


Rumania, 968; Ryukyus, 1379; St. 
Helena and Dependencies, 1307; Saudi 
Arabia, 977; Scotland, 1185, 1188, 
1189; Senegal, 982; Singapore, 1273; 
Spain, 1015, 1018, 1022, 1023; Sweden, 
1041, 1044, 1046; Thailand, 1082, 1083, 
1084; U.S.S.R., 1137; U.A.R., 1152 
et seq.; Uruguay, 1391, 1392; Vene- 
zuela, 1394, 1395, 1399; Viri Is. 
(Br.), 1314; Yugoslavia, 1418. See also 
co-ordination of higher education 
institutions (national), 

cours supérieurs, 747, 748, 750. " 

courts, university, see councils, university. 

credit requirements for degrees: Afgha- 
nistan, 134; Antigua, 1282; Australia, 
172, 176, 178; Austria, 195, 196; 
Basutoland, 1223; Belgium, 209, 212; 
Bolivia, 224, 225; Brazil, 233; Br, 
Guiana, 1294; Br. Honduras, 1297; 
B , 245; Burma, 251; Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., 262, 263, 265; Cam- 
hodia, 268; Cameroon, 272; Canada, 
285 et seq.; Ceylon, 304, 306, 307; 
China (Taiwan), 325, 326-7, 330; 
Colombia, 345; Congo (Leopoldville), 
359; Costa Rica, 364, 365; Cuba, 371, 
373; Cyprus, 378; Czechoslovakia, 385, 
386-7; mark, 399-400, 402, 407; 
Ecuador, 424, 425; Salvador, 434, 
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435, 437; England and Wales, 1173, 
1176, 1178; Finland, 456-7, 459; 
France, 471, 472; Germany (Fed. хен 
510, 511-12, 516; Germany (Eastern), 
530; Ghana, 538; Greece, 547, 548; 
Guam, 1372; Haiti, 566; Honduras, 
577-8; Hong Kong, 1255 et seq.; 
Hungary, 587, 591, 592; India, 609; 
Indonesia, 620; Iran, 626; Iraq, 632; 
Treland, 640 et seq.; Israel, 655, 656, 
658; Italy, 670; Jamaica, 684; Japan, 
694 et seq.; Jordan, 704; Korea (ке 
712; Lebanon, 731; Liberia, 730; 
Luxembourg, 759; Malaya, 761, 762; 
Malta and Gozo, 1319, 1321; Mauritius, 
1213; Mexico, 779, 781, 782; Morocco, 
794-5; Nepal, 801; Netherlands, 808, 
811; N. Zealand, 830, 835; Nicaragua, 
"848; Nigeria, 861, 865, 866; Norway, 
875, 876; Pakistan, 884, 887; Panama, 
894; Par. iy, 905; Реги, 913; Philip- 
ines, 921, 924, 926; Poland, 937; 
'ortugal, 948, 950; Puerto Rico, 1361; 
Rumania, 969; БЕ 1380, 1381; 
Samoa (Amer.), 1370; Seotland, 1190; 
Senegal, 982; Sierra Leone, 988, 989; 
Singapore, 1274-5, 1277, 1278; Somalia, 
995; T Africa, 1004, 1005; 8. Rhodesia, 
1235; Spain, 1018, 1019, 1020; Sudan, 
1033; Sweden, 1045-6, 1047; Swit- 
zerland, 1062, 1065; Syrian Arab Rep., 
1073; Thailand, 1087, 1089; Trinidad 
and Tobago, 1097; Tunisia, 1103; 
Turkey, 1111; U.S.S.R. 1139, 1140, 
1141; U.A.R., 1154, 1158; U.S.A., 1347, 
1348; Uruguay, 1390; Venezuela, 1395; 
Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1406, 1408; Yugosla- 
via, 1422-3. Seoalso curricula for degrees, 
Cuba, 371-7. = ы 
cultural institutes: Czechoslovakia, 882; 
Portugal, 944, 950, 951, 952; Sweden, 
1050; U.A.R., 1150. i 
cultural integration of ethnic groups, аз 
a problem, 572, 650, 799, 1376. 
eurricula for degrees ‘ 
in arts and letters: Afghanistan, 134; 
Albania, 140; Algeria, 148; ene 
tina, 159, 161; Australi, 172; 
Belgium, 209; Brazil, 234; Burma, 
252; Byelorussian S.S.R., 263; Can- 
ada, 287; Ceylon, 303-4; China 
(T. vip 326; Colombia, 345; Costa 
Rica, 365; Cuba, 373; Czechoslovakin, 
386; Denmark, 399; Dominican 
Rep., 417; н 446; France, 
471; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 511; 
Ghana, 538-9; Haiti, 566; Hong 
Kong, 1255; India, 609; Indonesia, 
620; Iran, 627; Iraq, 632; Ireland, 
641; Israel, 656; Japan, 694; Korea 
(Rep.), 712; Lebanon, 732; Liberia, 
736; Netherlands, 809; N. Zealand, 
830-2; Pakistan, 885; Panama, 895 
Philippines, 922; Portugal, 949; 
Puerto Rico, 1362; Ryukyus, 1380-1; 
Singapore, 1215; Spain, 1020; Sudan, 
1034; Syrian Arab Rep., 1070; 
Thailand, 1087; U.A.R, 1155; 
U.S.A., 1348; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1406; 
Yugoslavia, 1423. 
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in engineering: Algeria, 148; Australia, 
176; Burma, 253; - Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 265-6; Canada, 292; China 
(Taiwan), 329-30; Colombia, 347; 
Cuba, 374; Czechoslovakia, 387; 
Denmark, 402; El Salvador, 435; 
Ethiopia, 446; Finland, 459; Ger- 
many (Fed. Rep.), 512; Hong Kong, 
1257; Hungary, 590; Indonesia, 620, 
621-2; Ireland, 644; Israel, 656; 
Japan, 698; Korea (Rep.), 715; 
Mexico, 781; Philippines, 925; Sin- 
gapore, 1277; S. Africa, 1008; Spain, 
1022; U.S.S.R., 1139-40; U.A.R., 
1159; U.S.A., 1352; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 

- 1408. - х 

in law: Afghanistan, 136; Albania, 
140; Algeria, 148; Argentina, 159; 
Australia, 173; Belgium, 210; Boli- 
yia, 224; Brazil, 234; Burma, 252; 
Cambodia, 268; Canada, 288; Ceylon, 
305; China (Taiwan), 327; Colombia, 
346; Costa Rica, 365; Cuba, 373; 
Czechoslovakia, 386; Denmark, 399- 
400; Dominican Rep., 417; Ecuador, 
424; El Salvador, 435; Finland, 457; 
France, 471-2; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 
511-12; Ghana, 539; Haiti, 566; 
Honduras, 576; Hungary, 588-9; 
India, 609-10; Indonesia, 620-1; 
Iraq, 633; Ireland, 641; Israel, 656; 
Japan, 695; Korea (Rep. 712; 
Lebanon, 732; Liberia, 737; Mexico, 
119; Morocco, 795; Netherlands, 

- 809; N. Zealand, 832; Nicaragua, 848; 
Pakistan, 885; Panama, 895; Para- 
guay, 905-6; Philippines, 922-3; 
Portugal, 950; Puerto Rico, 1362; 
Ryukyus, 1381; Singapore, 1275-6; 
Somalia, 995; Spain, 1020; Sudan, 
1034; Surinam, 821; Sweden, 1047; 
Switzerland, 1062-3; Syrian Arab 
Rep., 1070; Thailand, 1088; Turkey, 
1111-12; U.A.R., 1156; U.S.A., 
1349; Uruguay, 1391; Venezuela, 
1397; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1407; Yugo- 
slavia, 1423-4. 

in medicine: 109; Afghanistan, 136; 
Albania, 140; Algeria, 148; Australia, 
174; Belgium, 210; Bolivia, 224; 
Brazil, 234; Burma, 252; Canada, 
289; Ceylon, 305; China (Taiwan), 
327-8; Colombia, 346; Costa Rica, 
365; Cuba, 373; Czechoslovakia, 386 ; 
Denmark, 400; El Salvador, 435, 
436; Finland, 457; France, 472; 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 512; Gua- 
temala, 556; Haiti, 566-7; Honduras, 
576-7; Hong Kong, 1255; Hungary, 
589; India, 610; Indonesia, 621; 
lran, 626; Iraq, 633; Ireland, 643; 
Israel, 656-7; Japan, 695; Korea 
(Rep.), 713; Lebanon, 732; Mexico, 
779; Morocco, 795; Netherlands, 809; 
N. Zealand, 832-3; Nicaragua, 848— 
9; Nigeria, 858; Pakistan, 885; Pa- 
nama, 895; Paraguay, 906; Philip- 
pines, 922; Portugal, 949; Puerto 
Rico, 1362; Singapore, 1276; S. 
Africa, 1006; Spain, 1020; Sudan, 


ҮШ 


1034; Surinam, 821; Sweden, 1047; 
Switzerland, 1063; Syria, 1072; 
Thailand, 1088; Turkey, 1112; 
U.A.R., 1156-5; U.S.A., 1349-50; 
Uruguay, 1391; Venezuela, 1396-7; 
Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1407; Yugoslavia, 
1424. 
in science: Albania, 140; Algeria, 148; 
Argentina, 159; Australia, 173; 
Belgium, 209; Brazil, 234; Burma, 
252; Byelorussian S.S.R., 263; Ca- 
nada, 288; Ceylon, 303-4; China 
(Taiwan), 326; Colombia, 345-6; 
Costa Rica, 365; Cuba, 373; Czecho- 
slovakia, 386; Denmark, 399-400; 
Ethiopia, 446; Finland, 457; France, 
471; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 511; 
Ghana, 539; Hong Kong, 1255; 
Hungary, 588; India, 609; Iran, 627; 
Iraq, 632-3; Ireland, 641; Japan, 
695; Korea (Rep.), 712; Lebanon, 
732; Liberia, 737; Mexico, 779; 
Netherlands, 809; N. Zealand, 832; 
Nigeria, 865; Pakistan, 885; Panama, 
895; Paraguay, 905; Philippines, 
922; Portugal, 950; Puerto Rico, 
1362; Ryukyus, 1381; Scotland, 
1190; Singapore, 1175; Spain, 1020; 
Sudan, 1034; Switzerland, 1062; 
Syria, 1072; Thailand, 1087-8; 
U.A.R., 1155; U.S.A., 1349; Vene- 
zuela, 1396; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1407; 
Yugoslavia, 1423. 
in social work: El Salvador, 437. 
curricula of teacher training institutions: 
Aden, 1247; Antigua, 1282; Argentina, 
161-2; Australia, 178; Belgium, 213; 
Bolivia, 225; Brazil, 236; Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 266; Canada, 293; Ceylon, 307; 
China (Taiwan), 330; Congo (Leopold- 
ville, 360; Costa Hica, 366; Czecho- 
slovakia, 389; Denmark, 405; Domini- 
can Rep. 418; El Salvador, 438; 
Finland, 460; Honduras, 579; Hong 
Kong, 1259; Hungary; 592; Indonesia, 
622; Israel, 658; Jamaica, 686; Korea 
(Rep.), 715; Liberia, 737, 738; Mexico, 
182, 783; N. Zealand, 834-5; Pakistan, 
887; Philippines, 926-7; Ryukyus, 
1381; Somalia, 895; Surinam, 821; 
Switzerland, 1065; Thailand, 1087; 
Trinidad and Tobago, 1098; U.A.R., 
1158; Venezuela, 1400. 
Cuttington College and Divinity School 
(Liberia), 734, 736, 738. 
Cyprus, 377-80. 
Czechoslovakia, 381-93. 


Dahomey, 393-5. 

dance, national schools of, 155, 726. 

Dante Alighieri Institute (Lebanon), 730. 

Dar-es-Salaam University College (Tan- 
ganyika), 1078, 1079, 1118, 1209. 

deans, university and college: Afghanis- 
tan, 133, 137; Algeria, 147; Argentina, 
154, 156, 158; Australia, 171; Austria, 
195; Basutoland, 1223; Bolivia, 221; 
Br. Guiana, 1293; Bulgaria, 244; 
Burma, 251; Byelorussian 5.5.К., 260, 
261, 264; Cameroon, 272; Canada, 283, 


289; Chile, 314; China (Taiwan), 324, 
328, 329; Colombia, 344, 347; Congo 
(Leopoldville), 358; Costa Rica, 364; 
Cuba, 372; Czechoslovakia, 384, 386, 
388; Denmark, 398; Dominican Rep., 
416, 418; Ecuador, 422; El Salvador, 
431; Ethiopia, 441, 447; Faeroes, 410; 
Finland, 454, 455; France, 468, 469; 
Germany (Fed. Rep.), 507; Germany 
(Eastern), 527; Ghana, 539; Greece, 
546; Guam, 1372, 1373; Guatemala, 
553; Haiti, 565, 566, 567; Honduras, 
573, 574; Hong Kong, 1254; Hungary, 
586, 591; Iceland, 600; India, 608; 
Indonesia, 619, 621; Iran, 626; Ireland, 
643; Israel, 654, 655; Italy, 666, 668; 
Jamaica, 683; Japan, 693, 697; Korea 
(Rep.), 709-10, 714; Lebanon, 731; 
Liberia, 736; Madagascar, 752, 753; 
Malta and Gozo, 1322; Morocco, 794: 
N. Zealand, 829, 834; Nicaragua, 846. 
848, 849; Nigeria, 856, 860, 865; Pa 
nama, 894, 895; Panama Canal Zone 
1358, 1359; Paraguay, 903; Peru, 912, 
913; Philippines, 920 et seq.; Poland, 
936, 939; Puerto Rico, 1361, 1303 
Rumania, 968; Ryukyus, 1379, 1: 
1382; Saudi Arabia, 978; Scotland 
1193; Senegal, 982, 983; Sierra Leon: 
989; S. Africa, 1002; Spain, 1018, 1019, 
1021; Sudan, 1032, 1035; Sweden 
1044; Switzerland, 1060; Syrian Arab 
Rep. 1069, 1073; Tanganyika, 1079; 
Thailand, 1084, 1089; Trinidad and 
Tobago, 1097; Tunisia, 1102; Turkey, 
1110; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1126; U 
1137, 1142; U.A.R., 1152, 1153, 
1157, 1158; 0.5.А., 1345, 1346; 
guay, 1390; Venezuela, 1394, 
Viet-Nam (Rep., 1406; Viet-N 
(North), 1413; Yugoslavia, 1420, 1425. 

democratization of higher education 
80-3, See also educational planning 
and plans for the development of 
higher education. 

Demographic Training and Research 
Centre for Latin America (Chile), 314. 

Denmark, 396-412. 

dentistry 
colleges of, 398, 402. 
schools of, 1041, 1044. 

Dimitrov Higher Institute of Agriculture 
(Bulgaria), 241, 244, 245. 

diretti canon of curricula, 236, 439, 595, 
612. 

diversity of races: Br. Honduras, 1297: 
Congo (Leopoldville), 360; Laos, 726; 
Malaya, 757; Nepal, 799; Senegal, 
981; Surinam, 820; Uganda, 1118. 

doctorate, types of: Algeria, 147; Argen- 
tina, 159; Canada, 286; Ceylon, 303-4; 
Colombia, 344-5; France, 470, 471; 
Holy See, 570; Italy, 670; Korea (Rep.), 
710; Senegal, 983. ` 

doctorates, requirements for: Argentina, 
159; Australia, 168, 172; Belgium, 208, 
210; Bulgaria, 245;  Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 262; Cambodia, 268; Canada, 
287; China (Taiwan), 324, 325; China 
(Mainland), 337; Congo (Leopoldville), 
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359; Czechoslovakia, 385; Ecuador, 
424, 425; El Salvador, 434, 435; Fin- 
land, 457; France, 470, 471; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.) 511; Greece, 547; Gua- 
temala, 554; Hungary, 587; Ireland, 
640; Italy, 670; Japan, 694, 696; 
Lebanon, 731; Portugal, 949; Rumania, 
969; Senegal, 982, 983; Spain, 1019; 
Sweden, 1046; Switzerland, 1062, 1064; 
U.S.S.R., 1141; U.S.A., 1347; Vene- 
zuela, 1299; Yugoslavia, 1422. 

domestie science, schools of, 552, 553, 
557, 565. 

Dominica, 1299-1302. 

Dominican Republic, 414-20. 

dramatic art 
academies of, 382, 592. 
colleges of, 139, 142. 
institutes of, 241, 244, 259. 
schools of, 1166, 778. 

duration of studies in higher education: 
17; Aden, 1247; Afghanistan, 134, 136; 
Albania, 139; Algeria, 147, 148, 149; 
Antigua, 1282; Argentina, 155, 159, 
160, 161; Australia, 172, 175, 176, 178; 
Austria, 197; Bahamas, 1286; Bar- 
bados, 1288; Basutoland, 1223; Bechu- 
analand, 1288; Belgium, 209 et seq.; 
Bolivia, 222, 224, 225; Brazil, 230, 233, 
234, 236; Br. Guiana, 1294; Br. Hon- 
duras, 1297; Bulgaria, 242, 244-5; 
Burma, 251, 252, 253; Burundi, 256; 
Byelorussian S.S.R., 261, 265, 266; 
Cambodia, 268; Cameroon, 272, 273; 
Canada, 285, 286, 292; Central African 
Rep. 298; Ceylon, 303-4, 305, 306; 
Chile, 316, 317; China (Taiwan), 322, 
329; China (Mainland), 337, 338; 
Colombia, 344-5, 348; Congo (Braz- 
zaville), 354-5; Congo (Leopoldville), 
359, 360; Costa Rica, 364-5; Cuba, 
371, 373, 374; Cyprus, 378; Czecho- 
slovakia, 385, 389; Denmark, 399, 402 
et seq.; Dominican Rep. 416-17; 
Ecuador, 424, 425; El Salvador, 434, 
437, 438; England and Wales, 1165, 
1166, 1173 et seq.; Ethiopia, 443 et 
seq.; Fiji, 1329; Finland, 457, 459, 460; 
France, 468, 470, 471, 472, 475, 476; 
Germany (Fed. Rep.), 503-4, 510, 511, 
512, 516; Germany (Eastern), 531; 
Ghana, 538, 540; Greece, 547, 548; 
Guam, 1372; Guatemala, 554, 557; 
Guinea, 561; Haiti, 565, 566; Holy 
See, 570; Honduras, 576, 577, 578; 
Hong Kong, 1253 et seq.; Hungary, 
587, 592, 593; Iceland, 600; India, 608; 
Indonesia, 613, 620; Iran, 626, 628; 
Traq, 632, 634; Ireland, 640, 644, 645; 
Israel, 652 et seq.; Italy, 670; Ivory 
Coast, 679; Jamaica, 684, 686; Japan, 
692, 694, 695, 697; Jordan, 704; Kenya, 
1207, 1208, 1209; Korea (Rep.), 708, 
710, 714; Korea (North), 722; Laos, 
727; Lebanon, 731; Liberia, 736; Libya, 
741; Liechtenstein, 745; Luxembourg, 
748, 750; Madagascar, 753, 754; 
Malaya, 760-1, 762; Mali, 766; Malta 
and Gozo, 1319, 1321; Martinique, 485; 
Mauritius, 1213; Mexico, 783; Morocco, 


794, 796; Nepal, 801, 802; Netherlands, 
808, 809, 811; №. Zealand, 828, 830,834, 
835; Nicaragua, 848; Nigeria, 856, 858, 
861, 862, 863, 865, 866; N. Ireland, 
1199; N. Rhodesia, 1230; Norway, 
872-3, 875; Pakistan, 883, 884, 885; 
Panama, 894; Papua and N. Guinea, 
186; Paraguay, 904—5, 907; Peru, 913; 
Philippines, 920, 921, 924, 926; Poland, 
937, 938, 939; Portugal, 948, 952; 
Puerto Rico, 1361; Réunion, 487; 
Rumania, 969, 970, 971; Ryukyus, 
1379, 1380; Samoa (Amer.), 1369; 
Scotland, 1189, 1190, 1192; Senegal, 
982, 983; Seychelles, 1216; Sierra 
Leone, 988, 989; Singapore, 1274, 1277, 
1278; Somalia, 995; S. Africa, 1000, 
1004, 1005, 1006, 1008; S. Rhodesia, 
1235; Spain, 1019, 1022; Sudan, 1033, 
1035, 1036; Surinam, 821; Sweden, 
1045 et seq.; Switzerland, 1062, 1064; 
Syrian Arab Rep., 1072, 1073; Thai- 
land, 1083, 1086, 1089; Trinidad and 
Tobago, 1097, 1098; Tunisia, 1102, 
1104; Turkey, 1111, 1113; Uganda, 
1119; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1127, 1128, 
1129; U.S.S.R., 1139, 1141, 1143; 
U.A.R., 1150, 1151, 1154, 1158; U.S.A., 
1339, 1342, 1346-7, 1352, 1353; Uru- 
guay, 1391-2; Venezuela, 1395; Viet- 
Nam (Rep.), 1406, 1407, 1408; Yugo- 
slavia, 1418, 1422; Zanzibar and Pemba, 
1219. 


Eastern Academy (Austria), 197. 
École Nationale de Droit et d'Adminis- 
Sed [Congo (Leopoldville)], 358, 
360. 
École Nationale des Sciences Appliquées 
à l'Agriculture (Madagascar), 753, 754. 
Economic Development Institute 
(U.S.A.), 108. 
economic needs contrasted with fields of 
study, 1330. 
economic planning 
institutes of: Bolivia, 224; Bulgaria, 
241, 244, 245; Byelorussian S.S.R., 
258; Czechoslovakia, 382; Honduras, 
577; U.A.R., 1150-1. 

schools of, 314. 
Economie Research Institute of the 
Universidad Mayor de San Simon 
(Bolivia), 224. 
economics and business administration 
academies of, 191, 527, 528. 
colleges of: Austria, 196; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.), 502, 503; Ghana, 535; 
Greece, 545, 546, 548; Iran, 625; 
Ireland, 638; Lebanon, 731; Nether- 
lands, 805; Norway, 870, 874, 875, 
876; Philippines, 920. 

institutes of: Albania, 139; Bolivia, 
224; Bulgaria, 241, 244, 245; China 
(Mainland), 337; Fr. Guiana, 481; 
Guadeloupe, 483; Italy, 669; Ja- 
maica, 684, 685; Martinique, 485; 
Mongolian People’s Rep., 790; 5. 
Africa, 1006; Syrian Arab Rep., 
1073, 1074; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1124; 
U.S.S.R., 1138; U.A.R., 1150, 1151; 


Viet-Nam (North), 1413; Yugoslavia, 
1418. 
schools of: Algeria, 147; Cambodia, 
267. 268; Denmark, 403, 404; Fin- 
land, 452, 454, 455, 459; France, 475; 
Sweden, 1041, 1044. 
universities of, 669. 
Ecuador, 420-9. 
Edinburgh and East of Scotland College, 
1189. 
educational finance (tables): Aden, 1250; 
Afghanistan, 138; Albania, 143; Al- 
geria, 149; Andorra, 152; Antigua, 
1283; Argentina, 163; Australia, 181; 
Austria, 201; Bahamas, 1287; Bahrain, 
203; Barbados, 1290; ‘Basutoland, 
1227; Bechuanaland, 1229; Belgium, 
218; Bermuda, 1291; Bolivia, 228; 
Brazil, 236; Br. Guiana, 1295; Br. 
Honduras, 1299; Br. Solomon Is., 
1326-7; Brunei, 1252; Bulgaria, 246; 
Burma, 254; Burundi, 258; Cambodia, 
269; Cameroon, 276; Canada, 295; 
Central African Rep., 299; Ceylon, 
309; Chad, 312; Chile, 319; China 
(Taiwan), 331; Colombia, 352; Comoro, 
490; Congo (Leopoldville), 361; Costa 
Rica, 369; Cuba, 375; Cyprus, 379; 
Czechoslovakia, 390; Dahomey, 394—5; 
Denmark, 406; Dominica, 1302; Ecua- 
dor, 426; El Salvador, 439; England 
and Wales, 1184; Faeroes, 410; Fiji, 
1332; Finland, 463; France, 480-1; 
Fr. Polynesia, 493; Fr. Somaliland, 
494: Gabon, 500; Gambia, 1244-5; 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 519, 522; 
Germany (Eastern), 532; Ghana, 543; 
Gibraltar, 1316; Gilbert and Ellice, 
1333; Greenland, 412-13; Grenada, 
1304; Guam, 1374; Guatemala, 557; 
Guinea, 564; Haiti, 567; Honduras, 
580; Hong Kong, 1263; Hungary, 596; 
Iceland, 601; India, 616; Indonesia, 
624; Iran, 631; Iraq, 637; Ireland, 649; 
Jsrael, 669; Italy, 676; Ivory Coast, 
681; Jamaica, 687; Japan, 702; Jor- 
dan, 706; Kenya, 1211; Korea (Rep.), 
120; Kuwait, 724; Laos, 729; Lebanon, 
133; Liberia, 739; Libya, 743; Liech- 
tenstein, 747; Madagascar, 754-5; 
Malaya, 763; Mali, 768; Malta and 
Gozo, 1322; Martinique, 485; Mauri- 
tania, 770; Mauritius, 1214; Mexico, 
784; Monaco, 788; Montserrat, 1306; 
Morocco, 796; Nauru, 184; } Nepal, 
804; Netherlands, 815; Neth. Antilles, 
819; N. Caledonia, 497; N. Hebrides, 
1431; N. Zealand, 839; N. Zealand Is. 
Terr., 841, 842, 843; Nicaragua, 850; 
Niger, 854; Nigeria, 867; №, Borneo, 
1268; N. Ireland, 1205; N. Rhodesia, 
1232; Norway. 879; Nyasaland, 1233; 
Pacific Is., 1378; Pakistan, 889; Pa- 
nama, 897; Panama Canal Zone, 1359; 
Papua and N. Guinea, 187, 190; Para- 
guay, 911; Peru, 917; Philippines, 930; 
Poland, 943; Portugal, 956; Port. 
Overseas Prov., 958 et seq.; Puerto 
Rico, 1364; Réunion, 488-9; Rumania, 
973; Ryukyus, 1384; St. Helena and 
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Dependencies, 1308; St. Lucia, 1311; 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, 499; St. 
Vincent, 1313; Samoa (Amer.), 1371; 
Sarawak, 1272: Scotland, 1197; Sey- 
chelles, 1218; Sierra Leone, 992; Sin- 
gapore, 1281; S. Africa, 1011; S. 
Rhodesia, 1237, 1240; Spain, 1026-7; 
Span. Prov. in Africa, 1028, 1030; 
Sudan, 1037; Surinam, 825; Swaziland, 
1243; Sweden, 1056; Switzerland, 
1066; Syrian Arab Rep., 1074; Tan- 
ganyika, 1082; Thailand, 1091; Togo, 
1096; Tonga, 1336; Trinidad and Toba- 
go, 1100; Tunisia, 1106; Turkey, 1117; 
Uganda, 1122; U.S.S.R., 1146; U.A.R., 
1163; U.S.A., 1355; Upper Volta, 1388; 
Venezuela, 1400; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 
1409; Virgin 1з. (Br.), 1314; Virgin Is. 
U.S.A.) 1368; W. Samoa, 1415; 
‘ugoslavia, 1426; Zanzibar and Pemba, 
1221. See also financing of higher 
education and research, 


-educational planning, 85-6, 112-22. See 


also plans for the development of 
higher education. 


- "educational planning, as a problem, 1433 


— England and 


Educational Psychology Laboratory (Hon- 
~ duras), 578. 
educational research 
councils of, 1359. 
foundations of, 1063. . 
- institutes of, 1418. 
El Salvador, 430-42, 
electrical engineering 
academies of, 527. 
institutes of, 241, 244, 644, 762. 


emigration of trained personnel, 1010. 


engineering 
academies of, 402, 406, 527. 
colleges of, 443 et seq., 978, 979. 
schools of, 146, 147, 148, 421. 
subject requirements, see curricula for 
"degrees in engineering. 
universities of: India, 607,608; Pakistan, 
ы 883; ET 913, 914. See also 
under specific fields of engineering. 
E f s 
enrolment, 64-73. See also summary 
school statistics (tables). 
percentage distribution by field of study 
_ at higher level, 35. See also students 
by field of study. 
percentage distribution by type of 
` secondary school, 26. 
percentage of girls at first and second 
levels, 18-20. 
problems posed by expansion of: 
Canada, 294; Congo (Leopoldville), 
360; Cuba, 375; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 
517; Mexico, 783; Netherlands, 812; 
Panama, 896; Portugal 952; S. 
Africa, 1009; Spain, 1023; Surinam, 
820, 821; Sweden, 1051; Thailand, 
1089; U.S.A., 1354. 
pupil-teacher ratio in primary schools, 
19. 
enrolment as percentage of population, 
17, 67-9. 
enrolment at higher level, expansion of, 
65-13. 


x 


enrolment by level of education and by 
continent, 15, 16, 17, 18, 64-73, 

enrolment in special schools for handi- 
capped children, 15. 

enrolment increase compared to popu- 
lation increase, 15, 17. 

enrolment of foreign students, see students, 
foreign. 

enrolment of women students, see women 
students, higher education. 

enrolment ratio, first and second levels, 
21-5. 

entry to higher education, see admission 
requirements. 

equalization of educational opportunity, 
80-3. 

equivalence of degrees, 195. 

Erdiston Training College for Teachers 
(Barbados), 1288, 1304, 1312. 

Escuela Politécnica. Nacional Pedro 
Vicente Maldonado (Ecuador), 421, 
422, 425. 

Escuela Superior Piloto de Orientación 
Rural Femenina (Colombia), 341, 348. 

Ethio-Swedish Institute of Building 
Technology (Ethiopia), 443, 446. 

Ethiopia, 443-51; 

Euratom, 809. 

European Convention on the Academic 
Recognition of University Qualifi- 
cations, 195. 

European Council for High Learning and 
Research, 93. 

European Development Fund, 985. 

European Research Centre (Switzerland), 
93. 

European studies: institutes of, 93, 197. 

evening and correspondence courses: 
81, 102, 115; Albania, 139, 140; 
Algeria, 148; Australia, 176; Bahamas, 
1285; Barbados, 1288; Belgium, 213; 
Br. Guiana, 1294; Br. Honduras, 1297; 
Bulgaria, 242, 245, 246; Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 258 et seq.; Canada, 277, 286, 
287-8; Ceylon, 306; Chile, 317; China 
(Taiwan), 328, 330; China (Mainland), 
336; Congo (Brazzaville), 355; Congo 
(Leopoldville), 359; Costa Rica, 363, 
366; Cuba, 374; Czechoslovakia, 384, 
385, 387; Denmark, 401, 403, 404; 
Dominica, 1300; Ecuador, 424; England 
and Wales, 1174; Ethiopia, 447; 
France, 472, 475; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 
509; Germany (Eastern), 530; Ghana, 
539; Greenland, 412; Guam, 1372; 
Honduras, 578; Hong Kong, 1253, 
1254, 1258; Hungary, 584, 587, 590-1, 
592; India, 610; Iran, 627; Ireland, 
644; Israel, 652, 655, 657; Japan, 692, 
694, 696; Kenya, 1208; Korea (North), 
721; Liechtenstein, 745; Malta and 
Gozo, 1321; Mongolian People's Rep., 
789, 790; Netherlands, 810, 811; N. 
Zealand, 828; Nigeria, 858; №. Ireland, 
1199; Panama, 892; Papua and N. 
Guinea, 187; Philippines, 923; Poland, 
933, 937-8; Puerto Rico, 1362; Ruma- 
nia, 969-70; Ryukyus, 1379, 1381; 
Senegal, 984; Singapore, 1277; S. 
Africa, 1000, 1001, 1006; S. Rhodesia, 


E 


1235; Spain, 1020; Surinam, 820, 821; 
Sweden, 1047; Thailand, 1089; Tonga, 
1336; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1123 et seq.; 
U.S.S.R., 1133, 1138 et seq.; U.A.R.. 
1158; U.S.A., 1347, 1350; Viet-Nam 
(Rep.), 1408; W. Samoa, 1415; Yugo- 
slavia, 1424; Zanzibar and Pemba, 
1219. 


Evening School of Higher Chinese Studies 


(Hong Kong), 1253. 


examinations, entrance: Algeria, 148. 


149; Argentina, 158, 160; Bahamas, 
1286; Belgium, 208, 213; Bolivia, 222, 
995: Brazil, 230, 233, 236; Br. Guiana, 
1294; Bulgaria, 244; Burma, 2 
Burundi, 256; Byelorussian S.S.R. 
262; Cameroon, 272; Canada, 205 
Ceylon, 302, 303, 307, 308; Chile 
China (Taiwan), 325, 329, 330; China 
(Mainland), 337; Colombia, 344; Congo 
(Brazzaville), 354; Congo (Leopold 
ville), 359; Costa Rica, 363, 364 
Gyprus, 378; Dahomey, 394; Den 
mark, 399, 402, 404, 406; El Salvador 
434, 437, 438; England and Wales 
1173; Ethiopia, 444; Finland, 456, 459 
460; France, 466, 470, 472, 475, 47 
Germany (Fed. Rep.), 502, 509, 510 
512, 516; Ghana, 538; Greece, 
548; Greenland, 412; Guatemala, 
Guinea, 561; Haiti, 565, 566; Honduras 
576; HongKong, 1253 et seq.; Hungary 
587, 591, 592; Indonesia, 619; Ira 
626; Traq, 632, 634; Ireland, 640, 64 
643; Israel, 654, 657; Italy, 669; Ivory 
Coast, 678; Japan, 694; Laos, 727; 
Liberia, 736; Luxembourg, 750; M 
gascar, 754; Malaya, 760; Malta and 
Gozo, 1318, 1319, 1321; Mauritiu 
1213; Mexico, 778, 781, 782; Morocco 
196; Nepal, 802; Netherlands, 810, 811 
N. Zealand, 826, 829; Nicaragua, 848; 
Nigeria, 860, 862, 863, 866; №. Borneo. 
1266; N. Ireland, 1199; Panama C. 
Zone, 1358; Paraguay, 904; Peru, 
Poland, 936, 937, 939; Portugal, 94 
948, 952; Puerto Rico, 1361; Rumani 
969, 970; Ryukyus, 1380; Sene 
982, 985; Singapore, 1274; Som 
995; S. Africa, 998, 1004; Spain, 1019, 
1022; Sudan, 1031, 1033; Sweden, 
1045, 1050; Thailand, 1084, 1089; 
Tunisia, 1103, 1104; Turkey, 111 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 1125, 1127, 1 
U.S.S.R., 1138-9; U.S.A., 1346; Uru 
guay, 1391; Venezuela, 1395; Viet- 
Nam (Rep.), 1406, 1407, 1408; Viet- 
Nam (North), 1413; W. Samoa, 1414; 
Yugoslavia, 1422. 

examinations for university degrees: 101; 
Afghanistan, 134; Albania, 139, 140; 
Algeria, 148; Argentina, 159, 161, 162; 
Australia, 172, 173, 176, 178; Austria, 
195, 197; Bahamas, 1286; Basutoland, 
1222, 1223; Belgium, 209 et seq.: 
Bolivia, 224, 225; Brazil, 233, 234, 
235; Br. Guiana, 1294; Br. Honduras, 
1297; Bulgaria, 245; Burma, 251, 252; 
Byelorussian S.S. R., 260, 262, 263, 266; 
Cambodia, 268; Cameroon, 273; Canada, 
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284, 286, 287, 288; Ceylon, 304 et seq.; 
China (Taiwan), 322, 324, 325; Colom- 
bia, 344 et seq.; Congo (Brazzaville), 
355; Congo (Leopoldville), 358, 359; 
Costa Rica, 365, 366; Cuba, 371, 372, 
313; Cyprus, 378; Czechoslovakia, 385 
et seq.; Denmark, 398 et seq.; Ecuador, 
424; El Salvador, 434, 435, 438; 
England and Wales, 1168, 1170, 1173 
et seq.; Ethiopia, 446; Fiji, 1329; 
Finland, 454, 456 et seq.; France, 470, 
4 ermany (Fed. Rep.), 508, 510, 
2, 516, 517; Germany (Eastern), 
hana, 535 et seq.; Greece, 547, 
Guadeloupe, 483; Guatemala, 
6, 557; Haiti, 566; Honduras, 
, 577, 578; Hong Kong, 1254 et 
seq.; Hungary, 583, 587 et seq.; 
Iceland, 598, 600; India, 609, 610, 612; 
Indonesia, 618, 620; Iran, 626, 628; 
Iraq, 632; Ireland, 640 et seq.; Israel, 
655, 657; Italy, 670, 671; Jamaica, 
683, 684, 686; Japan, 694, 695, 696; 
Jordan, 704, 706; Kenya, 1208, 1209; 
Korea (Rep.), 712; Laos, 727; Liberia, 
136; Luxembourg, 748, 750; Malaya, 
761, 162; Malta and Gozo, 1319, 1321; 
Mauritius, 1213; Mexico, 779, 782, 783; 
Morocco, 794, 795; Nepal, 801, 802; 
Netherlands, 808, 809, 811; N. Cale- 
donia, 496; N. Zealand, 830, 833, 835; 
Nicaragua, 848; Nigeria, 858, 861, 862, 
865, 866; N, Ireland, 1199; Norway, 
873 et seq.; Pakistan, 883 et seq.; 
Panama, 895; Paraguay, 905; Peru, 
913, 914; Philippines, 921, 924, 926; 
Poland, 933, 937, 938; Portugal, 948 
et seq.; Puerto Rico, 1362; Rumania, 
969, 970; Ryukyus, 1380; Scotland, 
1188, 1190, 1192; Senegal, 982, 983, 
984; Sierra Leone, 988, 989; Singapore, 
1275 et seq.; S. Africa, 1000, 1001, 
1005; S. Rhodesia, 1235; Spain, 1019 
et seq.; Sudan, 1033 et seq.; Surinam, 
321; Sweden, 1045-6, 1047; Switzer- 
land, 1062-3, 1064, 1065; Syrian Arab 
Rep., 1070, 1073, 1074; Tanganyika, 
1079; Thailand, 1087, 1089; Trinidad 
and Tobago, 1097, 1098; Tunisia, 
1103, 1104; Turkey, 1111, 1112; 
Ukrainian  S.S.R. 1127-8, 1129; 
U.S.S.R., 1139, 1140, 1141, 1142; 
U.A.R., 1153 et seq.; U.S.A., 1347, 
1348; Venezuela, 1395; Viet-Nam 
(Rep.), 1406, 1407, 1408; Yugoslavia, 
1422 et seq. 
Exeter University College (U.K.), 1165, 
1172, 
expansion of higher education, 74, 76-83, 
112-22. 
Experimental Institute for the Study of 
Mongolism (Argentina), 161. 
extra curricula activities: Afghanistan, 
137; Albania, 142; Antigua, 1283; 
Argentina, 160, 162; Australia, 175, 
177, 179; Bahamas, 1286; Bulgaria, 
245; Burma, 253; Byelorussian S.S.R., 
265; Canada, 290; China (Mainland), 
338; Colombia, 348; Cuba, 374; 
Czechoslovakia, 388; Denmark, 401; 


Dominican Rep., 418; El Salvador, 437, 
438; England and Wales, 1175-6; 
Ethiopia, 447; Finland, 458; Germany 
(Fed.Rep.), 514-15; Germany (Eastern), 
531; Ghana, 540, 541; Guam, 1373; 
Guatemala, 556; Honduras, 577, 579; 
Hong Kong, 1257, 1258; Iceland, 601; 
India, 611; Ireland, 643, 644, 645: 
Israel; 655; Italy, 672-3; Jamaica, 
685; Japan, 697; Kenya, 1208; Korea 
(Rep.), 714; Madagascar, 753; Malaya, 
762; Malta and Gozo, 1320, 1321, 1322; 
Mexico, 780, 782; Nepal, 802; Nether- 
lands, 810; N. Zealand, 834, 835; 
Nigeria, 862, 867; Norway, 874; Pakis- 
tan, 886; Panama, 896; Philippines, 
924; Poland, 939; Portugal, 951-2; 
Rumania, 971; Ryukyus, 1381; Sara- 
wak, 1270; Scotland, 1191; Senegal, 
984: Sierra Leone, 989; Singapore, 
1276; Spain, 1022; Surinam, 821; 
Sweden, 1050; Switzerland, 1064; 
Tanganyika, 1080; Thailand, 1089, 
1098; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1131; U.S.S.R., 
1143; U.A.R., 1158; U.S.A., 1351; 
Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1407; Yugoslavia, 
1425. 


Facultà Theologica del Collegio Inter- 
nazionale dei Carmelitani Scalzi (Holy 
See), 570. 

faculty councils: 106; Algeria, 147, 148; 
Argentina, 154, 155, 156, 160; Australia, 
170; Austria, 195, 196; Brazil, 232, 233, 
235; Bulgaria, 244, 245; Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 260, 265; Cameroon, 273; 
Canada, 283; Congo (Leopoldville), 
358; Costa Rica, 364, 366; Cuba, 372, 
374: Denmark, 398; Dominican Rep., 
416, 417, 418; Ecuador, 422, 425; El 
Salvador, 431, 432, 437; Finland, 455; 
France, 468, 469, 473, 476; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.), 506, 507, 516; Germany 
(Eastern), 527, 528, 531; Ghana, 536; 
Greece, 546; Haiti, 566; Hong Kong, 
1254; Iran, 626; Italy, 668; Japan, 
692, 693; Korea (Rep.), 710; Luxem- 
bourg, 750; Nicaragua, 846; Norway, 
873, 875; Paraguay, 903, 905, 906, 9073 
Peru, 912, 914; Poland, 936, 937, 938; 
Portugal, 946, 950; Puerto Rico, 1361; 
Senegal, 982; Sierra Leone, 988; Spain, 
1019; Sweden, 1044, 1048; Syrian Arab 
Rep. 1072, 1073; Ukrainian S.S.R., 
1126; U.S.S.R., 1137; U.A.R., 1153 
et seq.; Venezuela, 1395, 1398; Viet- 
Nam (Rep.), 1406; Viet-Nam (North), 
1413; Yugoslavia, 1420, 1422, 1424. 

Faculty of Theology (Yugoslavia), 1418. 

Faeroes, The, 410-11. 

Falkland Islands, 1303. 

Fonds Européen de Développement pour 
les Pays et Territoires d'Outre-Mer, 
985. 

fees, see student fees, 

fellowships, see scholarships. 

fields of study, statistics on: Algeria, 149; 
Argentina, 166; Basutoland, 1225; 
Belgium, 217; Brazil, 238; Canada, 298; 
Ceylon, 310; Chile, 321; China (Taiwan), 


333; Colombia, 351; Congo (Brazza- 
ville), 356; Congo (Leopoldville), 361; 
Costa Rica, 367; Cuba, 377; Czecho- 
slovakia, 392; Denmark, 407; Domi- 
nican Rep. 419; Ecuador, 429; El 
Salvador, 439; England and Wales, 
1181; Ethiopia, 450; Fiji 1330; 
Finland, 461; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 
522, 526; Germany (Eastern), 594; 
Greece, 549; Guatemala, 559; Holy 
See, 571; Honduras, 583; Hong Kong, 
1261; Hungary, 593; India, 614; Iraq, 
634; Ireland, 648; Italy, 673; Ivory 
Coast, 681; Jamaica, 690; Japan, 701; 
Korea (Rep.), 716; Libya, 742; Malaya, 
765; Malta and Gozo, 1323; Mexico, 
786; Morocco, 798; Netherlands, 814; 
N. Zealand, 840; Nicaragua, 852; 
Nigeria, 867; N. Ireland, 1203; Norway, 
877; Panama, 897; Peru, 915; Philip- 
pines, 932; Poland, 943; Portugal, 955; 
Rumania, 972; Ryukyus, 1386; Saudi 
Arabia, 979; Scotland, 1196; Senegal, 
987; Sierra Leone, 992; Singapore, 
1281; S. Rhodesia, 1239; Sudan, 1039; 
_ Surinam, 825; Sweden, 1057; Switzer- 
land, 1066; Syria, 1075; Tunisia, 1107; 
Turkey, 1115; Uganda, 1120; U.A.R., 
1164; Uruguay, 1392; Venezuela, 1402; 
Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1411; Yugoslavia, 
1427, 
Fiji Islands, 1328-32. 
financing of higher education and rescarch: 
35, 36, 38, 42, 83, 103, 105, 118; Afgha- 
nistan, 133; Albania, 139; Algeria, 147; 
Antigua, 1282, 1283; Argentina, 158, 
162; Australia, 167 et seq.; Austria, 
195; Bahamas, 1286; Basutoland, 
1222-3; Belgium, 205, 206, 208; Bolivia, 
221; Brazil, 230, 232, 233; Br. Guiana, 
1293; Bulgaria, 244; Burma, 250, 251, 
253; Byelorussian S.S. R., 260, 261, 264; 
Cambodia, 268 ; Cameroon, 272; Canada, 
283-4, 289, 292; Ceylon, 303; Chile, 
313, 316; China (Taiwan), 321, 324-5; 
China (Mainland), 337; Colombia, 340, 
342, 344; Congo (Brazzaville), 354; 
Congo (Leopoldville), 358; Costa Rica, 
364; Cuba, 372, 375; Gyprus, 377, 378; 
Czechoslovakia, 381, 384, 387; Den- 
mark, 396, 398-9, 406; Dominican 
Rep., 416; Ecuador, 422; El Salvador, 
431, 432, 436, 438; England and Wales, 
1171-2, 1174; Ethiopia, 443, 444, 448; 
Finland, 455; Fiji, 1328; France, 469, 
473; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 508, 513; 
Germany (Eastern), 528; Ghana, 536, 
539; Greece, 546; Guam, 1372; Guate- 
mala, 553; Honduras, 574; Hong Kong, 
1254-5; Hungary, 583, 586, 591; 
Iceland, 598, 600; India, 606, 607, 610; 
Indonesia, 619; Iran, 625, 626; Iraq, 
631; Ireland, 639, 645; Israel, 654, 657; 
Italy, 665, 668, 671; Ivory Coast, 678; 
Jamaica, 683, 685; Japan, 693, 696; 
Jordan, 704; Kenya, 1207; Korea 
(Rep.), 710; Korea (North), 722; Laos, 
727; Lebanon, 130; Liberia, 736; Libya, 
741; Luxembourg, 748, 750; Mada- 
gascar, 753; Malaya, 760; Mauritius, 
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1212-13; Mexico, 777, 780; Mongolian 
People's Rep., 789, 790; Nepal, 801; 
Netherlands, 806, 808, 809; N. Zealand, 
829, 833; Nicaragua, 848; Nigeria, 856, 
858, 860, 861, 864; Norway, 869, 878; 
Pakistan, 883; Panama, 894; Panama 
Canal Zone, 1358; Paraguay, 904, 907; 
Peru, 913; Philippines, 921, 923; 
Poland, 936, 938; Portugal, 948; 
Puerto Rico, 1361; Rumania, 970; 
Rwanda, 975; Ryukyus, 1379, 1380, 
1381; Saudi Arabia, 978; Scotland, 
1188; Senegal, 982; Sierra Leone, 988, 
989; Singapore, 1274; Somalia, 995; S. 
Africa, 998, 1000, 1003, 1004, 1010; 
S. Rhodesia, 1236; Spain, 1018, 1019, 
1021; Sudan, 1032, 1034; Surinam, 820; 
Sweden, 1041, 1044-5, 1047, 1048; 
Switzerland, 1060, 1062, 1063; Syria, 
1069; Tanganyika, 1079; Thailand, 
1084, 1089; Trinidad and Tobago, 1097; 
Tunisa, 1102; Turkey, 1110-11; 
Uganda, 1119; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1126, 
1127; U.S.S.R., 1138, 1142; U.A.R., 
1153, 1156; U.S.A., 1345-6, 1350; 
Uruguay, 1390; Venezuela, 1395, 1398; 
Viet-Nam (Rep. 1406; Viet-Nam 
(North), 1413; Virgin Is. (U.S.A.), 
1367; Yugoslavia, 1422. See also 
educational finance (tables). 
financing of higher education and 
research, as a problem; Antigua, 1283; 
Arab refugee schools, 1433; Australia, 
179; Basutoland, 1224; Bolivia, 226; 
Canada, 294; Dominica, 1300; El Sal- 
vador, 430, 435; Finland, 460; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.), 517; Guam, 1373; Hong 
Kong, 1260; Israel, 650, 659; Kenya, 
1209; Liberia, 738; Mexico, 780, 783, 
184; N. Zealand, 833; Niger, 853; 
Nigeria, 860, 863; Philippines, 927; 
‘Sierra Leone, 987, 988; S. Africa, 
1009; Sweden, 1051; Thailand, 1089, 
1090; Trinidad and Tobago, 1098; 
Turkey, 1113; U.S.A., 1345. 
fine arts 
academies of: Austria, 191, 195, 196, 
197; Costa Rica, 364; Czechoslovakia, 
382; Denmark, 396, 402-3; England 
and Wales, 1166; Germany (Fed. 
Rep.), 502; Greece, 545, 546, 548; 
Lebanon, 731; Yugoslavia, 1418, 
1419, 1425. 
colleges of: Albania, 842; Ceylon, 302, 
303; Hungary, 584, 592; N. Ireland, 
1199, 1200; Scotland, 1189, 1190. 
institutes of; Bulgaria, 241, 244, 245; 
Byelorussian S.S.R., 259; Syrian 
Arab Rep., 1073, 1074; U.A.R., 1151. 
schools of: Algeria, 147; Argentina, 
155; Austria, 191; Ceylon, 306; 
Czechoslovakia, 381, 382; France, 
475; Ivory Coast, 677, 678; Laos, 
726; Mexico, 774; Peru, 912; Poland, 
932; Portugal, 944, 948, 952; Ruma- 
nia, 971; Scotland, 1189; S. Rho- 
desia, 1235; Sweden, 1042, 1044, 
1050; Tunisia, 1102. 
universities of, 1083, 1086, 1087. 
Finland, 451-64. 


xu 


fisheries, colleges of, 714. 

Fondation de l'Enseignement Supérieur 
en Afrique Centrale, 298, 354, 500. 

food industry, institutes of, 241, 244. 

Ford Foundation, 252, 360, 538, 684, 
1006, 1079, 1222, 1367. 

forestry 
colleges of, 586, 625, 627. 
institutes of, 241, 259, 1015. 
schools of: Austria, 191; Czechoslo- 

vakia, 381; Fiji, 1329; France, 
475; Sweden, 1041, 1044, 1046. 

Foundation of Higher Education in 
Central Africa, 298, 354, 500. 

foundations, philanthropic: 104; Basu- 
toland, 1222; Burma, 252; Central 
African Rep., 298; Congo (Brazzaville), 
354; Congo (Leopoldville), 360 ; Finland, 
455; Gabon, 500; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 
514; Ghana, 537, 538; Honduras, 574; 
Jamaica, 684, 685; Kenya, 1207; 
Madagascar, 752; N. Zealand, 833; 
Portugal, 951; Samoa (Amer.) 1369, 
1370; S. Africa, 1006; Tanganyika, 
1079; U.S.A., 1343-4; Virgin Is. 
(U.S.A.), 1367. 

Fourah Bay College (Sierra Leone), 987 
et seq., 1119. 

France, 465-81. 

French Guiana, 481-2. 

French overseas territories, 481-99. 

French Polynesia, 491-3. 

French Somaliland, 493-5. 


Gabon, 500-1. 
Gambia, 1243-5. 
Gandhi Memorial Academy Society 
(Tanganyika), 1079. 
general higher education, 88-90. 
geography, institutes of, 211, 731. 
geology, institutes of, 241, 244, 245, 968. 
German National Scholarship Foun- 
dation, 514. 
Germany, Federal Republic of, 502-26. 
Germany, Eastern, 526-34. 
Ghana, 534-45. 
Gibraltar, 1315-7. 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 1333-4. 
Geethe Institute (Lebanon), 730. 
graduates 
employment problems of, 716. 
shortage of supply of: Australia, 168; 
Chile, 317; Mongolian People's Rep., 
790; N. Zealand, 835; Portugal, 952; 
S. Africa, 1009; Sweden, 1051; 
Tanganyika, 1080. 
graduates by field of study, statistics: 
34 et seq.; Albania, 146; Arab refugee 
schools, 1433; Argentina, 166; Austria, 
201; Basutoland, 1225; Belgium, 216; 
Brazil, 239; Bulgaria, 246; Ceylon, 
308; Chile, 320; China (Taiwan), 334; 
China (Mainland), 340; Colombia, 353; 
Costa Rica, 370; Czechoslovakia, 393; 
Ecuador, 428; El Salvador, 442; 
Ethiopia, 450; Fiji, 1330; Finland, 464; 
Germany (Fed. Rep.), 518, 523; Ghana, 
544; Greece, 552; Guatemala, 560; 
Holy See, 571; Hong Kong, 1264; 
India, 615; Iraq, 637; Israel, 662; Italy, 


616; Jamaica, 689; Japan, 103; Korea 
(Rep.. 717; Malta and Gozo, 1325; 
N. Zealand, 837; Norway, 880; Pakis- 
tan, 889; Paraguay, 909; Philippi 
931; Poland, 942; Portugal, 9 
Puerto Rico, 1365; Rumania, 9 
Ryukyus, 1251; Sierra Leone, 993; Sin- 
gapore, 1280; S. Rhodesia, 1237; Sudan, 
1040; Surinam, 823; Turkey, 1116; 
U.S.S.R., 1146; U.A.R., 1161; U.S.A., 
1356; Venezuela, 1403; Viet-Nam 
(Rep.), 1412. 

graduates by field of study and length of 
course (national): Albania, 145; Argen 
tina, 165; Australia, 181; Austr 
Basutoland, 1224; Belgium 
Brazil, 239; Bulgaria, 247; Chile. 
China (Taiwan), 334; Costa Ri 
Czechoslovakia, 393; Ecuador, 
El Salvador, 441; Fiji, 1330; Finl 
464; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 519. 
Ghana, 544; Greece, 551; Guatemala 
560; Holy See, 571; Hong Kong, 1264; 
Hungary, 596; India, 615; Iraq, 63€ 
Israel, 662; Italy, 677; Jamaica, 655 
Japan, 702; Korea (Rep.), 716; M 
1325; Mauritius, 1214; Surinam, 
N. Zealand, 838; Norway, 880; 
tan, 888; Paraguay, 908; Philippines 
931; Poland, 942; Portugal, 956; Puer 
Rico, 1364; Rumania, 972; Ryukyu 
1251; Sierra Leone, 993; Singapor: 
1280; S. Rhodesia, 1237; Sudan, 1040 
Surinam, 822; Syria, 1077; Turkey, 
1117; U.AR., 1160; U. 6751855 
Venezuela, 1403; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 
1412. 

graduates by field of study and type 
of diploma (national): Canada, 295: 
China (Mainland), 338; Denmark, 409; 
England and Wales, 1049; France, 480; 
Honduras, 582; Iran, 630; Ireland, 648; 
Madagascar, 757; Mauritius, 1214; 
Mexico, 157; Netherlands, 816; N. 
Treland, 1204; Peru, 784; Scotland, 
1195; S. Africa, 1013; Spain, 1025; 
Sweden, 1056; U.S.S.R., 1145; Uru- 
guay, 1393; Yugoslavia, 1429. 

Greece, 545-52. 

Greenland, 412-13, 

Grenada, 1304-5. 

Guadeloupe, 483-4. 

Guam, 1372-5. 

Guatemala, 552-60. 

guidance, student: Afghanistan, 137; 
Argentina, 160, 162; Australia, 175, 
177; Belgium, 212; Brazil, 235; Br. 
Honduras, 1298; Burma, 253; Canada, 
291; China (Taiwan), 324, 329; Colom- 
bia, 348; Cuba, 374; Denmark. 402: 
Greenland, 412; England and Wales, 
1176, 1179; Ethiopia, 447; Finland, 
458; France, 474; Ghana, 540; Guam 
1373; Honduras, 577, 578, 579; Hong 
Kong, 1260; Iran, 628; Ireland, 644; 
Israel, 655; Jamaica, 685; Japan, 697; 
Korea (Rep.. 714; Liberia, 738; 
Luxembourg, 750; Malaya, 762; 
Mexico, 781, 782; Morocco, 796; Neth. 
Antilles, 817; Nigeria, 866; Pakistan, 
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886; Panama Canal Zone, 1359; Para- 
guay, 907; Peru, 914; Philippines, 924, 
927; Poland, 939; Portugal, 952; 
Puerto Rico, 1363; Ryukyus, 1382; 
Scotland, 1192, 1193; Senegal, 984; 
Sierra Leone, 989; S. Africa, 1008, 
S. Rhodesia, 1237; Spain, 1022; Swe- 
den, 1049, 1050; Switzerland, 1064; 
Thailand, 1089; Trinidad and Tobago, 
1098; U.S.A., 1351; Uruguay, 1391; 
Venezuela, 1399, 

Guinea, 561-4, 

Gulbenkian (Calouste) Foundation (Por- 
tugal), 951, 


Haiti, 564-9; 

Hampton Institute [Virgin Is. (U.S.A.)], 
1367. 

health and. medical services for students: 
Afghanistan, 137; Albania, 142; Alge- 
ria, 148; Andorra, 162; Antigua, 1283; 
Argentina, 160, 162; Australia, 175, 
177; Austria, 195, 197; Basutoland, 
1223; Belgium, 212; Bolivia, 224; 
Brazil, 235; Br. Honduras, 1298; Bul- 
garia, 245; Burma, 253; Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 265; Canada, 291; Ceylon, 305; 
China (Taiwan), 329; China (Mainland), 
338; Colombia, 348; Congo (Brazza- 
ville), 355; Cuba, 374; Cyprus, 378; 
Czechoslovakia, 388-9; Denmark, 402; 
Ecuador, 425; El Salvador, 437, 438; 
England and Wales, 1176, 1178, 1179; 
Finland, 458; France, 474; Germany 
(Eastern) 531; Ghana, 540, 541; 
Guinea, 561; Honduras, 577, 578; 
Hong Kong, 1257, 1258, 1260; Hun- 
gary, 591; India, 611; Iran, 627; Iraq, 
634; Ireland, 643, 644; Israel, 655, 658; 
Italy, 672; Jamaica, 685; Japan, 697; 
Kenya, 1208; Korea (Rep. 714; 
Liberia, 738; Luxembourg, 750; Mada- 
gascar, 753; Malaya, 761, 762; Mexico, 
181, 782, 783; Morocco, 796; Nepal, 
802; Netherlands, 810, 811; N. Zealand, 
834; Nicaragua, 849; Nigeria, 858, 862, 
863, 866, 867; Norway, 874; Pakistan, 
886; Panama Canal Zone, 1359; Para- 
guay, 907; Peru, 914; Philippines, 924, 
927; Poland, 939; Portugal, 952; 
Rumania, 971; Ryukyus, 1382; Scot- 
land, 1191-2, 1193; Senegal, 984; 
Sierra Leone, 989; Singapore, 1276, 
1277, 1278; S. Africa, 1008; S. Rho- 
desia, 1236; Spain, 1022; Sudan, 1035; 
Sweden, 1050; Switzerland, 1064; 
Tanganyika, 1080; Thailand, 1089; 
Trinidad and Tobago, 1098; Turkey, 
1113; Uganda, 1119; Ukrainian S.S.R., 
1131; U.S.S.R., 1142; U.A.R., 1158; 
U.S.A., 1219; Uruguay, 1391; Vene- 
zuela, 1399; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1407; 
Yugoslavia, 1425. 

Heriot-Watt College (Scotland), 1189, 
1190. 

Hermanes Gómez Technological Institute 
(Cuba), 371. 

higher education, definition of, 13. 

historical development of higher educa- 
tion: 74-6, 77, 87, 112; Afghanistan, 


133; Albania, 139; Algeria, 146-7; 
Antigua, 1282; Argentina, 154; Aus- 
tralia, 167, 168, 170; Austria, 191, 192, 
195; Bahrain, 202; Basutoland, 1222; 
Belgium, 205; Bolivia, 220; Brazil, 229; 
Bulgaria, 241; Burma, 250; Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., 258-9; Cambodia, 
261-8; Cameroon, 271; Canada, 278, 
280, 282; Ceylon. 300, 302; Chile, 314; 
China (Taiwan), 322; China (Mainland), 
336; Colombia, 341; Congo (Brazza- 
ville), 354; Costa Rica, 363; Cuba, 371; 
Czechoslovakia, 381; Denmark, 396, 
398; Dominican Rep., 414; Ecuador, 
421; El Salvador, 430; England and 
Wales, 1165-6, 1168; Ethiopia, 443; 
Finland, 451-2; France; 468; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.), 503; Germany (Eastern), 
521; Ghana, 535; Greece, 545-6; 
Guatemala, 552; Holy See, 569; Hon- 
duras, 573; Hong Kong, 1253-4; 
Hungary, 584, 586; Iceland, 598; India, 
603-4, 606-7; Indonesia, 618; Iran, 
625; Ireland, 638; Israel, 650, 652-3, 
657; Italy, 665; Jamaica, 683; Japan, 
692; Kenya, 1206-7; Korea (Rep.), 
709; Lebanon, 730; Liberia, 734; 
Malaya, 757-8; Malta and Gozo, 1318; 
Mauritius, 1212; Mexico, 772, 774; 
Mongolian People's Rep., 790; Nether- 
Jands, 805; N. Zealand, 828; Nicaragua, 
845; Norway, 870; Panama, 892; 
Paraguay, 900, 902; Peru, 912; Philip- 
pines, 918; Portugal, 945; Puerto Rico, 
1360; Rumania, 966, 968; Ryukyus, 
1379; Samoa (Amer.), 1360; Scotland, 
1186; Sierra Leone, 987; Singapore, 
1273; South Africa, 1000; Spain, 
1015-6, 1018; Sudan, 1031; Sweden, 
1041-2; Switzerland, 1060; Syria, 
1069; Tanganyika, 1078; Thailand, 
1083; Trinidad and Tobago, 1097; 
Tunisia, 1102; Turkey, 1108; Uganda, 
1118; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1123-3, 1125; 
U.S.S.R., 1122-4, 1136; -U.A.R., 

' 1147-8, 1151; U.S.A., 1342-3; Uru- 
guay, 1389; Venezuela, 1294; Virgin Is. 
(U.S.A.), 1366; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1404; 
Yugoslavia, 1418. 

Hochschule für Okonomie Berlin-Karl- 
shorst (E. Germany), 527, 528. 

Holy Child College (Ghana), 535. 

Holy See, 569-71. 

Honduras, 572-83. 

Hong Kong, 1253-64. 

horticulture, colleges of: Hungary, 586, 

Hull University College (U.K.), 1165, 
1172. ў 

Human Sciences Institute (Mali), 766. 

Hungary, 583-97. 


Iceland, 597—602. 

Ifni, 1027-8. 

Independent Theological College (Nor- 
way), 869 et seq. 

India, 603-16. 

Indonesia, 617-24. 

industrial engineering 
colleges of, 545, 546. 
institutes of, 723, 1073, 1150, 1151. 


schools of, 220, 432, 1015. 
universities of, 347, 586. 

Institut de Recherches Appliquées du 
Dahomey, 394. 

Institut des Hautes Études (Madagascar), 
152, 981. 

Institut dÉtudes du Développement Éco- 
nomique et Social (France), 108. 

Institut Français d’Afrique Noire 
(Sénégal), 93. 

Institut Gramme (Belgium), 73. 

Institut Henri Vizioz d'Études Juri- 
diques, Politiques et Économiques de 
Martinique, 481, 483, 485. 

Institut National de la Statistique et' des 
Études Économiques (France), 116. 

Institut National des Sciences Appliquées 
(France), 116. 

Institut National d'Études Démogra- 
phiques (France), 116, 

Institut CEcuménique (Switzerland), 1060. 

Institut Pharmaceutique de Recherches 
et d'Analyses (Belgium), 211. 

Institut Royal du Patrimoine Artistique 
(Belgium), 211. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 
(U.S.A.), 91. 

Institute for Arabization (Morocco), 796. 

Institute for English-Speaking Students 
(Sweden), 1050. 

Institute for European Studies (U.S.A.), 
92. 

institutions, central (Scotland), 1185, 
1186, 1188. 

Instituto de Estudios Superiores (Uru- 
guay), 1389, 1392. 

Inter-American Centre for Statistical and 
Financial Education (Chile), 314. 

Inter-American Co-operative Service for 
Education, 553. 

Inter-American Institute of Agriculture 
(Costa Rica), 366. 

Inter-American Public Health Co- 
operative Service, 574. 

International Association of Universities, 
81, 108, 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, 110, 120. 

International Centre for Medical Edu- 
cation and Research (Greece), 95, 109. 

International College (Hawaii), 95. 

International College (Lebanon), 730, 731. 

International Committee of Social 
Welfare Schools, 553. 

International Finance Corporation, 110. 

internships, medical: Afghanistan, 134, 
136; Bulgaria, 246; Burma, 251; 
Canada, 287; Ceylon, 304; Colombia, 
346; Costa Rica, 365; Dominican Rep., 
417; El Salvador, 435; England and 
Wales, 1174; Finland, 456; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.), 512; Haiti, 567; Honduras, 
576, 577; India, 609, 610; Iran, 627; 
Treland, 641, 643; Jamaica, 684; Korea 
(Rep.), .713; Lebanon, 731; Mexico, 
779; №. Zealand, 832; Pakistan, 885; 
Panama, 895; Philippines, 922; Por- 
tugal, 948, 950; Rumania, 969; Senegal, 
983; S. Africa, 1005, 1006; S. Rhodesia, 
1235; Surinam, 821; Syrian Arab Rep., 
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1072; U.S.A., 1347, 1348; Venezuela, 
1397; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1407; Yugo- 

. slavia, 1424, 

inter-university co-operation, 593, 1113. 
See also regional university co- 
= operation, 

Inter-University Council for Higher Edu- 
cation (U.K.), 988, 1078, 1222, 1223, 
1236,-1276, 1319, 1320. 

Tran, 625-31, 

Irag; 631-7. 

Ireland, 638-49. 

Islamic jurisprudence, college of, 978. 

Islamic studies 
colleges of, 978. 
institutes of, 94, 633, 1151. 

-universities of, 93. 

Israel, 650-63. 

Istituto Universitario della Somalia, 995. 
Istituto Universitario di Economia e 
~ Commercio e di Lingue e Letterature 

Straniere (Italy), 669. 

орна Universitario Navale (Italy), 

Tinie Universitario Orientale (Italy), 

Italy, 664-77. 

Ivory Coast, 677-81; 


Jamaica, 682-90, 
Japan, 690—703. 
Jordan, 703-7. 
J of Marti Technological Institute (Cuba), 
journalism = 
centres of, 421. 
institutes of, 382. 
junior colleges: Australia, 180; Canada, 
x 277, 278; Ceylon, 303; China (Taiwan), 
а 321, 322, 324, 325, 329; Japan, 691 et 
seq.; Korea (Rep.), 708, 714; Liberia, 
134, 736, 738; Panama Canal Zone, 
1358; Philippines, 918, 924; Puerto 


1352, 1353, 


Karl Marx Higher Institute of Economics 
~ (Bulgaria), 241, 244, 245. 
— Karl-Marx-Stadt Hochschule Maschinen- 
~ bau (Е. Germany), 527. 


language problems: Afghanistan, 137; 
Bahamas, 1285; Br. Honduras, 1297; 
Ceylon, 300; Chad, 311; Congo (Leo- 
poldville), 360; Dominica, 1299: Green- 
land, 412; Guam, 1373; India, 612; 
Indonesia, 620; Jamaica, 682; Laos, 
726; Mauritania, 764; Morocco, 791; 
Nepal, 799, 800; Pacific Is, 1376; 
Paraguay, 900; Ryukyus, 1382; St. 
Lucia, 1307; Scotland, 1185; Senegal, 
981; Surinam, 820; Uganda, 1118; 
Samoa, 1414. 
language teaching : 
institutes of; Argentina, 155; China 
(Mainland), 337; Italy, 669; Malaya, 


XIV 


Rico, 1360; U.S.A., 1338, 1342, 1343, 


158; Portugal, 945, 952; Uruguay, 
1389, 1392. 
schools of, 1150. 
Laos, 726-9. 
Latin American Centre for the Training 
of Educational Specialists (Chile), 314. 
Latin American Social Science Faculty 
(Chile), 314. 
law 
centres of, 354, 500. 
colleges of; Ceylon, 300; Nepal, 800-1; 
Saudi Arabia, 978; Surinam, 820, 
821, 822. 
institutes of: Albania, 139; Algeria, 
147; Andorra, 337; France, 481, 483, 
485; Mali, 766; U,S.S.R., 1141. 
schools of: Congo (Leopoldville), 358, 
360; Ghana, 535; Tunisia, 1102, 
1104. 
subject requirements for first degrees 
in, see curricula for first degrees in 
law. See also political science and 
Islamic jurisprudence. 
Lebanon, 729-33. 
Dim University College (U.K.), 1165, 
1 


saber Arts Research Council (Sweden), 

048, 

liberal education, 88-90. 

marie Education Trust (N. Borneo), 
1266. 

Liberia, 734—40. 

library science, schools of, 398, 403, 535, 
540, 778. 

Libya, 741-4. 

licence, types of: Algeria, 147; Bolivia, 
222, 224; Cameroon, 271; Canada, 286; 
Colombia, 344-5; Congo (Brazzaville), 
355; Costa Rica, 364—5; Finland, 456-7; 
France, 470, 471; Holy See, 570; 
Honduras, 576; Ivory Coast, 678; 
Lebanon, 731; Madagascar, 753; 
Morocco, 794; Paraguay, 905; Senegal, 
983; Tunisia, 1103; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 
1406. 

licences, requirements for: 116; Algeria, 
148; Belgium, 208, 209; Brazil, 236; 
Cambodia, 268; Cameroon, 272; Chile, 
316; Colombia, 348; Congo (Leopold- 
ville), 359; Costa Rica, 365; Cuba, 373; 
Dominican Rep., 417; Ecuador, 424, 
425; Finland, 456-7; France, 470, 471; 
Lebanon, 731; Panama, 894; Portugal, 
949; Senegal, 982, 983; Switzerland, 
1062; Tunisia, 1103; Viet-Nam, 1406-7. 

Liechtenstein, 745-6, 

literature 
institutes of, 669, 1389, 1392. 
schools of, 731. 

lodgings for students, see student board 
and lodging. 

London University College (U.K.), 1165. 

Luxembourg, 747-51. 


Macao, 959-60. 

Madagascar, 752-7. 

Makerere University College (Uganda), 
1078, 1079, 1118, 1119, 1208, 1209, 1219. 

Malagasy Foundation for Higher Edu- 
cation, 752. 


Malawi, 1232-4. 

Malaya, 757-65. 

Malaysia, 757-65; 1265-81. 

Maldive Islands, 1265. 

Mali, 766-8. 

Malta and Gozo, 1317-25. 

manpower needs: Colombia, 349; ; 
1330; France, 477: Iran; 628; Iraq 
634; Israel, 659; Korea (Rep.). 4 
Liberia, 738; Ryukyus, 1372; Tanga- 
nyika, 1080; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1400 

marine engineering, institutes of, 1015. 

Martinique, 484-6. 

Mártires de Girón Technological Institut 
(Cuba), 371. 

Maryland College of Our Lady af Fatim: 
(Liberia), 734, 736, 737, 738. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
(U.S.A.),.92. 

Mauritania, 768-70. 

Mauritius, 1212-15. 


Max Planck Society for the Promotion 
of Scientific Research [Germany (Fed. 
Rep.)], 513. 


mechanical engineering, 76. 
academies of, 527. 
institutes of: Bulgaria, 241, 2 
Byelorussian S.S.R., 
162; Yugoslavia, 1418. 
medical internships, see interns! 
medical. 
medical research, see research, 
medical research councils, 886, 1 
medical services for students, sec 
and medical services for stude: 
medical studies 
academies of, 502, 503, 527. 
centres of, 95, 1206, 1209. 
colleges of: Australia, 186, 187; Ceyl. 
302; Ireland, 638, 643; Netherland 
820, 821, 822. 


curricula of, see curricula for degree 
in medicine. 
duration of: Afghanistan, 136; Algeria, 


147; Argentina, 159; Belgium 
211; Bolivia, 222; Brazil, 
Bulgaria, 245; Burma, 2 
Cambodia, 268; Canada, 287; 
303, 305; Chile, 316; China (Tai 
322; China (Mainland), 337; Colc 
bia, 345; Congo (Leopoldville), 359; 
Costa Rica, 363, 365; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 385; Denmark, 400-1; Do: 
nican Rep., 417; Ecuador, 424 
Salvador, 434; England and W 
1173; Fiji 1328; Finland, 457; 
France, 471; Guatemala, 554; Haiti, 
567; Honduras, 576; Hong Kong, 
1255; Hungary, 587; India, 610; 
Indonesia, 620; Iran, 626; Iraq, 632; 
Ireland, 640, 643; Jamaica, 684; 
Japan, 694, 695; Korea (Rep.), 710: 
Laos, 726; Lebanon, 731; Mada- 
gascar, 753, 754; Morocco, 794; 
Nicaragua, 848; Nigeria, 856, 858; 
Pakistan, 884; Papua and N. Guinea, 
186; Paraguay, 904; Poland, 937; 
Portugal 948; Puerto Rico, 1362; 
Rumania, 969; Senegal, 983; Sin- 
sapore, 1274; S. Africa, 1006; S. 
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Rhodesia, 1235; Spain, 1019; Suri- 
nam, 829; Switzerland, 1063; Syrian 
Arab Rep., 1070, 1072; Turkey, 1111; 
Uganda, 1119; Ukrainian S.S.R., 
1127; U.A.R., 1154, 1155; U.S.A., 
1348, 1349; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1406. 
institutes of: Afghanistan, 139; Argen- 
tina, 161; Bulgaria, 241, 244, 245; 
Burundi, 258; China (Mainland), 337; 
Denmark, 398; India, 607; Korea 
(North), 722; Mongolian People’s 
Rep., 789; Portugal, 945; Qatar, 966, 
968; Sweden, 1041, 1044, 1046; Viet- 
Nam (Rep.), 1413. 
schools of: 109; Fiji, 1328, 1329; 
Ghana, 535; Madagascar, 752; N. 
Hebrides, 1430; Nigeria, 855; Samoa 
(Amer.), 1370, 
universities of, 584, 912, 1083 et seq. 
See also nursing and obstetrics. 
meteorology, institutes of, 211. 
Metsovion National Institute of Techno- 
logy (Greece), 545 et seq. 
Mexico, 771-87. 
mining engineering 
academies of, 502, 503, 509. 
colleges of, 196. 
institutes of; Bulgaria, 241, 244, 245; 
Congo (Leopoldville), 358; Portugal, 
950; Qatar, 968; Spain, 1015. 
schools of; Australia, 176; Austria, 191; 
Brazil, 229; France, 475; Morocco, 
792, 194, 196. 
Mogilev Machine Construction Institute 
(Byelorussian $.S.R.), 259. 
Monaco, 787-8. 
Mongolian People's Republic, 789-91. 
Montserrat, 1306-7. 
Morocco, 791-8. 
Mozambique, 960-1. 
Muscat and Oman, 799. 
Museo Social Argentino, 155, 160. 
music 
academies of: Albania, 139, 142; Aus- 
tralia, 178; Belgium, 211; Bulgaria, 
241, 244, 245; Byelorussian S.S.R., 
259; Costa Rica, 364; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 382; Denmark, 398, 403; Fin- 
land, 452, 454, 455-6; France, 475; 
Germany (Fed. Rep.), 502; Germany 
(Eastern), 527; Hungary, 592; Iran, 
625; Israel, 657; Scotland, 1189; 


Sweden, 1044; Ukrainian S.S.R., 
1124; U.A.R., 1151; Yugoslavia, 
1418. 


colleges of, 1165, 1166, 1172, 1177. 
institutes of, 570. 
schools of, 726, 1116. 


National Association of Universities and 
Institutions of Higher Education 
(Mexico), 776. 

National Science Foundation (U.S.A.), 
1343-4. 

natural history 
institutes of, 211, 633. 
museums of, 468. 

Natural Resources Development College 
(N. Rhodesia), 1230. 

Nauru Trust Territory, 184-5. 


Nepal, 799-804. 

Netherlands, 804—16. 

Netherlands Antilles, 816-19. 

Netherlands overseas territories, 816-25, 

New Caledonia, 496-8. 

New Guinea and Papua, 186-90. 

New Hebrides, 1430-1. 

New Zealand, 826-40. 

New Zealand Island Territories, 840—4. 

Ngee Ann College (Singapore), 1278. 

Nicaragua, 844-52. 

Niger, 852-4, 

Nigeria, 854-69. 

Niue and Tokelau Islands, 840, 842—4. 

nomads, 769, 852. 

North Borneo, 1265-8, 

Northern Ireland, 1198-205. 

Northern Rhodesia, 1230-2. . 

North of Scotland College, 1189. 

Norway, 869-80. 

Nottingham University Gollege (U.K.), 
1165, 1172. 

nuclear energy, see atomic energy. 

Nuffield Foundation (U.K.), 1006. 

nursing, schools of: Canada, 292; Gua- 
temala, 552, 553, 557; Honduras, 573, 
574, 578, 579; Israel, 657; Nicaragua, 
845, 849; Turkey, 1108. 

Nyasaland, 1232-4, 


Observatoire Royal (Belgium), 211. 
Observatory, Paris (France), 468, 
obstetrics, schools of, 625. 

occupational therapeutics, institutes of, 
392. 

Office de la Recherche Scientifique et 
"Technique d'Outre-Mer (France), 469, 
413, 

Organizacién de Universidades Catélicas 
de América Latina, 162. 

Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, 645. 

Organization of American States, 86, 366. 

Organization of Central American States, 
579, 

Oriental Academy (Austria), 197. 
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Nam (North), 1413; Virgin Is. (Br.), 
1314; Virgin Is. (U.S.A.), 1367; Wes- 
tern Samoa, 1414; Yemen, 1417; 
Yugoslavia, 1418, 1420; Zanzibar and 
Pemba, 1218, 1219. 

statistics 
centres of, 314, 792, 794, 196. 
institutes of, 116, 211. 

Stichting Wetenschappelijk Instituut Su 
riname, 822, 

Structures of the school system (dia 
grams): Afghanistan, 135; Albania, 141; 
Argentina, 157; Australia, 169; Austria 
193, 194; Belgium, 207; Bolivia, 
Brazil, 231; Bulgaria, 243; Cana 
279, 281; Ceylon, 301; Chile, 
China (Taiwan), 323; Colombia, : 
Czechoslovakia, 383; Denmark, 2 
Dominican Rep., 415; Ecuador. 
El Salvador, 433; England and Wa 
1167, 1169; Ethiopia, 445; Finl 
453; France, 467; Germany ( 
Rep.), 505; Germany (Eastern) 
Ghana, 537; Guatemala, 555; G 
562: Honduras, 575; Hungary, 
Iceland, 599; India, 605; Isracl, 
Italy, 565; Japan, 691; Jordan, 705; 
Korea (Rep.), 711; Liberia, 735; Libya, 
742; Luxembourg, 749; Malaya, 759; 
Mexico, 773; Morocco, 793; Nethe 
lands, 807; N. Zealand, 827; Nica- 
ragua, 847; Nigeria, 857; N. Ireland, 
1201; Norway, 871; Panama, 893 
Paraguay, 901; Philippines, 919; Po- 
land, 935; Portugal, 947; Rumania, 
967; Scotland, 1187; S. Africa, 999; 
Spain, 1017; Sweden, 1043; Swit- 
zerland, 1059, 1060; Syrian Arab. Rep., 
1071; Thailand, 1085; Turkey, 1109; 
U.S.S.R., 1135; U.A:R., 1149; U.S.A., 
1340; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1405; Yugo- 
slavia, 1421. 

student board and lodging, 97, 98-9; Aden, 
1247; Afghanistan, 136, 137; Albania, 
139, 142; Algeria, 148; Andorra, 152; 
Antigua, 1283; Argentina, 160, 162; 
Australia, 174,- 175; Austria, 197; 
Basutoland, 1223; Belgium, 212, 213; 
Bolivia, 224, 226; Brazil, 235; Bulgaria, 
240, 245; Burma, 253; Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 264, 265; Cameroon, 273; Ca- 
nada, 290, 291; Ceylon; 305, 306, 307; 
China (Taiwan), 325, 329; China 
(Mainland), 338: Colombia, 348; Congo 
(Brazzaville), 355; Congo (Leopold- 
ville, 359: Cuba, 374; Cyprus, 378; 
Czechoslovakia, 384, 388; Denmark, 
401, 405; Ecuador, 425; El Salvador, 
436. 437, 438; England and Wales, 
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1175 et seq.; Ethiopia, 447; Fiji, 1329; 
Finland, 458; Franee, 474; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.), 515, 516; Germany (Eas- 
tern), 531; Ghana, 539, 540; Guate- 
mala, 556; Guinea, 563; Holy See, 570; 
Honduras, 577, 578, 579; Hong Kong, 
1256, 1257, 1260; Hungary, 591, 592; 
Iceland, 601; India, 611; Iran, 627, 
628; Iraq, 634; Ireland, 643, 644, 645; 
Israel 655, 657, 658; Italy, 672; Ivory 
Coast, 678, 679; Jamaica, 685, 686; 
Japan, 697; Kenya, 1208; Korea (Rep.), 
714; Laos, 727; Liberia, 738; Libya, 
741; Luxembourg, 750; Madagascar, 
Malya, 761, 762; Malta and Gozo, 
1320, 1321, 1322; Mexico, 781, 782; 
Morocco, 195; Nepal, 802; Netherlands, 
810, 811; N. Zealand, 834; Nicaragua, 
849; Nigeria, 858, 862 et seq.; N. 
Ireland, 1199; Norway, 873, 874; 
Pakistan, 886; Panama, 896; Paraguay, 
907; Peru, 914: Philippines, 924, 927; 
Poland, 939; Portugal, 951; Puerto 
Rico, 1363; Rumania, 970, 971; 
, 1381-2; Sarawak, 1269; 
rabia, 978; Scotland, 1191, 
negal, 984; Sierra Leone, 988, 
; Singapore, 1276, 1277; S. Africa, 
1007; S. Rhodesia, 1235; Spain, 1022; 
Sudan, 1033; Surinam, 821; Sweden, 
1049, 1050; Switzerland, 1064; Tan- 
ganyika, 1079, 1080; Thailand, 1089; 
Trinidad and Tobago, 1098; Tunisia, 
1104; Turkey, 1113; Uganda, 1119; 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 1131; U.S.S.R., 
1142;  U.A.R., 1158; U.S.A., 1351, 
1353, 1354; Venezuela, 1399; Viet-Nam 
(Rep.), 1404; Yugoslavia, 1425, 
student employment: 82; Albania, 140; 
Belgium, 212; Byelorussian SSR; 
266; Canada, 290, 291; China (Taiwan), 
329; Czechoslovakia, 387, 388; France, 
474; Germany (Fed. Rep.) 509; 
Ghana, 540; Guam, 1373; Hong Kong, 
1258; Korea (Rep.), 714; Liberia, 738, 
139; Mexico, 780, 781; N. Zealand, 834; 
Nicaragua, 849; Pakistan, 886; Para- 
guay, 907; Ryukyus, 1382; Somalia, 
995; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1128-9; U.S.A., 
1351; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 1407. 
student-faculty contacts, 952-3. 
student fees: Afghanistan, 133; Algeria, 
147, 148; Argentina, 160; Australia, 
168, 171, 174, 177; Austria, 195, 197; 
Bahamas, 1285; Basutoland, 1223; 
Belgium, 208, 211, 213; Bolivia, 221, 
224; Brazil, 233, 235; Bulgaria, 245; 
Burma, 250, 251, 253; Cameroon, 273; 
Canada, 283, 284, 290; Ceylon, 300, 
303, 305, 306; China (Taiwan), 325, 
328-9; China (Mainland), 338; Co- 
lombia, 344, 348; Congo (Brazzaville), 
355; Congo (Léopoldville), 359; Costa 
Rica, 364; Cuba, 374; Cyprus, 378; 
Czechoslovakia, 381, 384, 388; Den- 
mark, 403 et seq.; Dominican Rep., 
416; Ecuador, 422, 425; El Salvador, 
432, 434, 436, 437; England and Wales, 
1171 et seq.; Ethiopia, 444, 4475 
Finland, 454, 455, 458; France, 469, 


474; Germany (Eastern), 508, 514, 516; 
Ghana, 534, 536, 537, 539; Greece, 546, 
547, 548; Guatemala, 553, 556; Haiti, 
567; Honduras, 574, 577, 578; Hong 
Kong, 1254 et seq.; Hungary, 586, 591; 
Iceland, 600; India, 606, 607, 611; 
Indonesia, 619; Iran, 627; Irag, 634; 
Treland, 639, 642, 644, 645; Israel, 650, 
654 et seq.; Italy, 667, 672; Jamaica, 
684, 685, 686; Japan, 693, 697; Kenya, 
1207, 1208; Korea (Rep.), 710, 714,715; 
Lebanon, 730; Liberia, 736, 738; 
Luxembourg, 750; Madagascar, 753; 
Malaya, 760, 761, 762; Malta and 
Gozo, 1320, 1321; Mauritius, 1213; 
Mexico, 777, 778, 780; Morocco, 795; 
Nauru, 184; Nepal, 801, 802; Nether- 
lands, 806, 810, 811; N. Zealand, 829, 
833; Nicaragua, 848, 849; Nigeria, 856, 
858, 860 et seq.; Norway, 874; Pakis- 
tan, 883, 886; Panama, 894, 896; 
Paraguay, 903, 904, 907; Peru, 913; 
Philippines, 921, 924, 927; Portugal, 
951; Puerto Rico, 1361, 1363; Ryukyus, 
1381, 1382; Samoa (Amer.) 1369; 
Saudi Arabia, 978; Scotland,. 1188, 
1193; Senegal, 984: Sierra Leone, 988, 
989: Singapore, 1276, 1277; S. Africa, 
1003, 1004, 1007; Spain, 1019, 1021; 
Sudan, 1032, 1033, 1035; Surinam, 821; 
Switzerland, 1060; 1063-4; Syrian 
Arab Rep.. 1069, 1073; Tanganyika, 
1079; Thailand, 1084, 1089; Trinidad 
and Tobago, 1097, 1098; Tunisia, 1104; 
Turkey, 1110, Uganda, 1119; U.S.A., 
1351; Venezuela, 1395; Viet-Nam 
(Rep.), 1406, 1407. 

student fees, absence of: Afghanistan, 
133; Albania, 139; Algeria, 147; Argen- 
tina, 160; Australia, 177; Austria, 192; 
Bolivia, 219; Brazil, 233-5; Bulgaria, 
240; Byelorussian S.S.R., 258, 264; 
Cambodia, 267; Ceylon, 300; Chad, 
311; Cuba, 371; Denmark, 401, 403, 
405; Fiji, 1329; France, 474; Germany 
(Eastern), 526, 531; Ghana, 540; Guam, 
1373; Guinea, 561; Iran, 627; Iraq, 
630; Korea (North), 722; Libya, 741; 
Mexico, 777, 782; Mongolian People’s 
Rep., 789; Morocco, 795; N. Zealand, 
826; Norway, 869; Panama, 896; 
Poland, 936; Rumania, 965, 970; 
Sweden, 1049, 1050; Tunisia, 1101; 
Turkey, 1107; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1131; 
U.S.S.R., 1113; U.A.R., 1147; Uru- 
guay, 1389; Venezuela, 1395; Yugo- 
slavia, 1418. 

student life and welfare: 97-100; Afgha- 
nistan, 136; Albania, 142; Algeria, 
148; Andorra, 152; Argentina, 160; 
Australia, 174, 177, 179; Austria, 197; 
Basutoland, 1223; Belgium, 205, 211, 
212, 213; Bolivia, 221, 224, 226; Brazil, 
235; Br. Guiana, 1294; Bulgaria, 245; 
Burma, 253; Byelorussian S.S.R., 264; 
Cameroon, 273; Canada, 290; Ceylon, 
305, 306; China (Taiwan), 328-9; 
China (Mainland), 337; Colombia, 348; 
Congo (Brazzaville), 355; Congo (Leo- 
poldville), 359; Cuba, 374; Czecho- 


slovakia, 384, 388; Denmark, 401, 405; 
Dominican Rep., 418; Ecuador, 425; 
El Salvador, 436, 437, 438; England 
and Wales, 1175, 1177, 1179; Ethiopia, 
444, 447; Finland, 458; France, 474, 
415, 476; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 514, 
516; Germany (Eastern), 531; Ghana, 
539, 540; Greece, 547; Guam, 1373; 
Guatemala, 556; Haiti, 567; Honduras, 
577, 579; Hong Kong, 1256 et seq.; 
Hungary, 591-2; Iceland, 600-1; India, 
611; Indonesia, 621; Iran, 627-8; Iraq, 
634; Ireland, 642, 644; Israel, 655; 
Italy, 672; Ivory Coast, 678; Jamaica, 
685, 686; Japan, 697; Kenya, 1208; 
Korea (Rep.), 714; Laos, 727; Liberia, 
738; Madagascar, 753; Malaya, 761; 
Malta and Gozo, 1320, 1321, 1322; 
Mauritius, 1213; Mexico, 780, 782, 783; 
Morocco, 795; Nepal, 802; Netherlands, 
810, 811; Nicaragua, 849; Nigeria, 858, 
863, 866; Norway, 873; Pakistan, 886; 
Panama, 896; Panama Canal Zone, 
1359; Paraguay, 907; Peru, 914; Philip- 
pines, 924, 927; Portugal, 951; Puerto 
Rico, 1363; Rumania, 970; Ryukyus, 

7 1381: Saudi Arabia, 978; Scotland, 
1191, 1193; Sierra Leone, 989; Sin- 
gapore, 1276, 1277, 1278; S. Africa, 
1007; S. Rhodesia, 1236; Spain, 1021, 
1023; Sudan, 1035; Sweden, 1049; 
Switzerland, 1063-4; Syrian Arab Rep., 
1073; Tanganyika, 1080; Thailand, 
1089: Trinidad and Tobago, 1098; 
Tunisia, 1104; Turkey, 1112; Uganda, 
1119; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1131; 0.5.5.К., 
1142; U.A.R., 1157; U.S.A., 1350; 
Uruguay, 1391; Venezuela, 1398; Viet- 
Nam (Rep.), 1407; Yugoslavia, 1425. 

student performance, as a problem, 
119. 


-student representation in university 


institutions: 106; Antigua, 1283; 
Argentina, 155, 158, 160, 162; Austra- 
lia, 170, 174, 177, 179; Basutoland, 
1223; Belgium, 211-12; Bolivia, 220, 
221; Brazil, 232, 235; Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 264, 265; Cameroon, 272; 
Canada, 291; Colombia, 344, 348; 
Costa Rica, 364, 366; Cuba, 371, 372; 
Cyprus, 378; Czechoslovakia, 384, 388; 
Denmark, 401; Dominican Rep., 416, 
418; Ecuador, 422, 425; El Salvador, 
431, 432, 437, 438; England and 
Wales, 1175-6; Fiji, 1329; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.) 507, 516; Germany 
(Eastern), 527, 531; Ghana, 540; 
Guatemala, 553, 556; Honduras, 573, 
578, 579; Hong Kong, 1256, 1260; 
Iceland, 600-1; Indonesia, 619; lre- 
land, 639, 642; Italy, 672; Jamaica, 
685, 686; Liberia, 738; Malaya, 762; 
Malta and Gozo, 1321, 1322; Mauritius, 
1213; Mexico, 776, 783; Morocco, 796; 
Nepal, 802; Netherlands, 810; N. 
Zealand, 829, 834; Nicaragua, 846, 848, 
849; Nigeria, 858; Norway, 874;- 
Panama, 894; Paraguay, 903, 907; 
Peru, 912, 913, 914; Portugal, 945, 951; 
Scotland, 1191, 1193; Sierra Leone, 
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989: 5. Africa, 1008; Spain, 1018, 
1021-2; Surinam, 821; Sweden, 
1044, 1049; Tanganyika, 1080; Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R., 1126, 1131; U.S.A., 1351; 
; Uruguay, 1390, 1391; Venezuela, 1394, 
1399; Yugoslavia, 1418, 1425. 
student selection, 137, 294. 
students 
aid to: 82; Aden, 1247; Afghanistan, 
— 136; Argentina, 160; Australia, 178; 
Bahamas, 1286; Belgium, 205, 212; 
Brazil, 235; Br. Honduras, 1297-8; 
Bulgaria, 240, 245; Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 262, 263, 264; Canada, 284, 
293,294: Ceylon, 305, 306; China (Tai- 
wan), 324, 329; China (Mainland), 
338; Colombia, 348; Cyprus, 378; 
Czechoslovakia, 381, 388; Denmark, 
403; Ecuador, 425; England and 
Wales, 1168, 1175, 1177, 1179; 
Finland, 458; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 
515: Germany (Eastern), 531; Green- 
land, 412; Guam, 1373; Guatemala, 
. 556; Guinea, 561; Honduras, 579; 
- Hong Kong, 1256 et seq.; Hungary, 
591, 592; Iran, 627; Ireland, 640, 
642, 645; Israel, 655, 658; Italy, 667, 
672; Jamaica, 685, 686; Korea 
(Rep.), 714; Kuwait, 723; Laos, 727; 
Malta and Gozo, 1321, 1322; Mexico, 
782; Mongolian People's Rep., 789; 
Nauru, 184; Nepal, 802; Netherlands, 
810, 811; N. Zealand, 834; N. 
Zealand Is. Terr., 840; Nicaragua, 
849; Nigeria, 866, 867; N. Ireland, 
1199; Norway, 874; Panama, 896; 
Paraguay, 907; Philippines, 924; 
Poland, 936, 938; Portugal, 951; 
. Puerto Rico, 1363; Rumania, 970; 
Ryukyus, 1381; Samoa (Amer.), 
1369, 1370; Sarawak, 1269; Saudi 


Arabia, 978-9; Scotland, 1191, 1193; 


Senegal, 984; Sierra Leone, 989; S. 
Rhodesia, 1236; Spain, 1021; Sudan, 
1033; Sweden, 1045, 1049, 1050; 
‘Switzerland, 1064; Tanganyika, 
1080; Thailand, 1089; Tunisia, 1104; 
Turkey, 1112-13; Ukrainian S.S.R., 
1129, 1131; U.S.S.R., 1141-2; 
U.A.R., 1157; U.S.A., 1344, 1351; 
Uruguay, 1391; Venezuela, 1398; 
Viet-Nam (Rep.) 1408; Virgin Is., 
(U.S.A.), 1367; Yugoslavia, 1425. 
See also scholarships. —— 

foreign: 33, 34, 64, 65, 71, 72-3, 110-11; 
Albania, 142; Argentina, 160, 162; 
Australia, 175, 177, 179; Austria, 
191, 195, 197; Basutoland, 1224; 
Belgium, 208, 212; Brazil 235; 
Bulgaria, 242, 245; Burma, 253; 
Byelorussian S.S.R., 265; Canada, 
285, 291, 294; Ceylon, 305, 306; 
China (Taiwan), 328, 329; China 
(Mainland), 338; Colombia, 348; 
Congo (Brazzaville), 354; Congo 
(Leopoldville), 357; Cuba, 374, 315; 
Czechoslovakia, 381, 384, 389; Den- 
mark, 402; Ecuador, 424; England 
and Wales, 1175 et seq.; Ethiopia, 
447; Fiji, 1328, 1329; Finland, 458; 
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France, 474-5; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 


503, 515, 517; Germany (Eastern), - 


531; Greece, 547; Guam, 1373; 
Guatemala, 556; Holy See, 570; 
Honduras, 577, 578; Hong Kong, 
1255 et seq.; Hungary, 587, 592; 
Iceland, 600, 601; India, 611; Iran, 
627-8; Ireland, 638, 640, 642, 643; 
Israel, 655-6; Jamaica, 685, 686; 
Korea (Rep. 714; Liberia, 738; 
Malta and Gozo, 1322; Mexico, 718, 
181; Morocco, 796; Netherlands, 808, 
810; N. Zealand, 834; Nicaragua, 
849; Nigeria, 862; Norway, 874; 
Pakistan, 886; Panama, 896; Para- 
guay, 904, 907; Peru, 914; Philip- 
pines, 924; Portugal 950; Puerto 
Rico, 1363; Rumania, 971; Saudi 
Arabia, 978; Scotland, 1192, 1193; 
Senegal, 984; Sierra Leone, 987, 990; 
5. ica, 1008; 5. Rhodesia, 1235; 
Sudan, 1031, 1032; Sweden, 1049, 
1050; Switzerland, 1060, 1062, 1064, 
1065; Tanganyika, 1079; Turkey, 
1113; Ukrainian S.S.R., 1126, 1131-2; 
U.S.S.R., 1139, 1143; U.A.R., 1152, 
1153, 1158; U.S.A., 1346, 1351, 1352; 
Venezüela, 1399. 

promotion of: Afghanistan, 134; Bel- 
gium, 209; Bolivia, 225; Brazil, 233; 
Bulgaria, 245; Germany (Eastern), 
530; Greece, 547; Indonesia, 620; 
Nigeria, 858; Turkey, 1112; Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R., 1128; U.A.R., 1154; 
Yugoslavia, 1423. 

shortage of suitable: Br. Honduras, 
1298; Cambodia, 268, 269; Kenya, 
1207, 1209; Liberia, 737, 738; Por- 
tugal, 952. 

wastage among first-year, 105, 1009. 


students abroad: 76; Aden, 1246—7, 1248; 


Afghanistan, 133, 137; Algeria, 148; 
Andorra, 152; Arab refugee schools, 
1433; Australia, 179; Bahamas, 1285; 
Bahrain, 202; Barbados, 1288; Bechua- 
naland, 1228; Bermuda, 1291; Bhutan, 
219; Bolivia, 226; Brazil 233; Br. 
Guiana, 1293; Br. Honduras, 1297, 
1298; Br. Solomon Is., 1326; Brunei, 
1251; Burundi, 256; Canada, 294; 


~ Central African Rep., 298; Chad, 311; 


China (Taiwan), 330; China (Mainland), 
337, 338; Colombia, 344, 348; Comoro 
Is., 489; Congo (Brazzaville), 355; 
Congo (Leopoldville), 360; Cyprus, 378, 
379; Dahomey, 394; Denmark, 401; 
Dominica, 1300; Dominican Rep., 418; 
Faeroes, 410; Falklands, 1303; Fiji, 
1329; Fr. Guiana, 481; Fr. Polynesia, 
491; Fr. Somaliland, 494; Gabon, 500; 
Gambia, 1244; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 
514; Ghana, 541; Gibraltar, 1316; 
Gilbert and Ellice, 1333; Grenada, 
1304; Guadeloupe, 484; Guinea, 561: 
Haiti, 567; Hong Kong, 1258; Iran, 
628; Iraq, 634; Italy, 672; Ivory Coast, 
678; Jamaica, 682, 683, 685; Jordan, 
106; Kuwait, 723; Laos, 727; Libya, 
741; Liechtenstein, 745; Luxembourg, 
748, 150; Maldive Is., 1265; Mali, 766; 


students by field of study: 32, 33 


Martinique, 485; Mauritania, 769: 
Mauritius, 1213; Monaco, 787; Mon 
golian People’s Rep., 790; Mont 
1306; Muscat and Oman, 799; ? 
800, 802; Neth. Antilles, 817; N 
donia, 496; N. Hebrides, 1430: 
853; . N. Borneo, 1266; N 9° 
desia, 1230; Norway, 870; N anc 
1233; Pacific Is., 1375, 1376; Panam 
Canal Zone, 1359; Pitcairn, 1335; Port 
Overseas Prov., 957; Qatar, 90 
Réunion, 487; Rwanda, 976; 
Helena and Dependencies, 1307 
Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla, 1: 
St. Lucia, 1310; St. Pierre and Miquelo 
498; St. Vincent, 1312; Samoa (Amer 
1370; San Marino, 977; Sarawak, 120) 
Saudi Arabia, 978; Senegal, 954: 
Seychelles, 1216; Sikkim, 994; Н 
desia, 1235; Surinam, 820, 
ziland, 1241; Tanganyika, 1080; To; 
1094; Tonga, 1336; Turkey, 11 
U.A.R., 1159-60; Upper Volt T 
Viet-Nam (Hep. 1408; Vi 
(Br.), 1314; Virgin Is. (U.S.A. 3( 
W. Samoa, 1414-5; Yemen, 14! 
Zanzibar and Pemba, 1219. 


students abroad, as a problem, 


886. 

34 
72, 84; Australia, 180; Austria, ! 
Bulgaria, 247; France, 477; Gh: 
541; Hungary, 595; Israel, 663; P 
guay, 908; 8. Africa, 1013; Spain, 10: 
Syriam Arab Rep. 1077. See « 
enrolment percentage distribution h 
field of study at higher level. 


style conventions, 6. 
Sudan, 1031—40. 
summary school statistics (tables): 43-0 


Aden, 1249, 1250; Afghanistan, ) 
Albania, 144-5; Algeria, 150; Andorra. 
153; Antigua, 1284; Argentina, 164 

Australia, 182; Austria, 198-9; Baham 

1287; Bahrain, 203; Barbados, 9; 
Basutoland, 1226; Bechuanaland, ) 
Belgium, 214-15; Bermuda, 129: 
Bolivia, 227; Brazil, 237; Br. Guis 
1296; Br. Honduras, 1298; Br. 
mon Is., 1327; Brunei, 1252; Bu 
248-9; Burma 254-5; Burundi, 
Cambodia, 270; Cameroon, 275; C 
296; Central African Rep., 29 lon 
309; Chad, 312; Chile, 318; Chiva 
(Taiwan), 332-3; China (Mainland). 
339; Colombia, 350—1; Comoro Is., 490; 
Congo (Brazzaville), 356; Congo (Leo- 
poldville), 361; Costa Rica, 308-9; 
Cuba, 376; Cyprus, 380; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 391; Dahomey, 395; Denmark, 
408-9; Dominica, 1301; Dominican 
Rep., 419; Ecuador, 427; El Salvador, 
440-1; England and Wales, 1182-3; 
Ethiopia, 448-9; Faeroes, 410; Р. 
lands, 1303; Fiji, 1331; Finland, 462-3; 
France, 478-9; Fr. Guiana, 482; Fr. 
Polynesia, 492; Fr. Somaliland, 495; 
Gabon, 501; Gambia, 1245; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.), 520-1, 524, 52: ermany 
(Eastern), 533; Ghana, 542-3; Gibraltar, 
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1317; Gilbert and Ellice, 1334; Greece, 
550-1; Greenland, 413; Grenada, 1304; 
Guadeloupe, 484; Guam, 1374; Guate- 
mala, 558; Guinea, 562; Haiti, 568; 
Honduras, 580—1; Hong Kong, 1262-3; 
Hungary, 594-5; Iceland, 602; India, 
612-13; Indonesia, 623-4; Iran, 629; 
Iraq, 635; Ireland, 646-7; Israel, 
660-1; Italy, 674-5; Ivory Coast, 680; 
Jamaica, 688-9; Japan, 700-1; Jordan, 
107; Kenya, 1210-11; Korea (Rep.), 
718-9; Kuwait, 725; Laos, 728; Leba- 
non, 733; Liberia, 740; Libya, 744; 
Liechtenstein, 746; Luxembourg, 751; 
Madagascar, 756; Malaya, 764-5; Mali, 
767; Malta and Gozo, 1324-5; Marti- 
nique, 486; Mauritania, 770; Mauritius, 
1215; Mexico, 785; Monaco, 788; 
Mongolian People's Rep., 791; Mont- 
serrat, 1307; Morocco, 797; Nauru, 185; 
Nepal, 803; Netherlands, 812-13; Neth. 
Antille, 818; N. Caledonia, 498; N. 
Hebrides, 1431; N. Zealand, 836-7; 
N. Zealand Is. Terr., 842, 843, 844; 
Nicaragua, 851; Niger, 853; Nigeria, 
868; N. Borneo, 1267; N. Ireland, 
1202. . Rhodesia, 1231; Norway, 
878-9; Nyasaland, 1233; Pacific Is., 
1377; Pakistan, 890-1; Panama, 898-9; 
Panama Canal Zone, 1360; Papua and 
New Guinea, 188-9; Paraguay, 910; 
Peru, 915; Philippines, 928-9; Poland, 
940—1; Portugal, 954—5; Port. Overseas 
Prov., 958 et seq.; Puerto Rico, 1365; 
Qatar, 965; Réunion, 488; Rumania, 
974; Rwanda, 976; Ryukyus, 1384-5; 
St. Helena and Dependencies, 1308; 
St. Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla, 1309; 
St. Lucia, 1311; St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon, 499; St. Vincent, 1313; Samoa 
(Amer.), 1371; Sarawak, 1271; Saudi 
Arabia, 980; Scotland, 1194-5; Senegal, 
986; Seychelles, 1217; Sierra Leone, 
991; Singapore, 1279; Somalia, 996—7; 
S. Africa, 1012; S. W. Africa, 1014; S. 
Rhodesia, 1238-9; Spain, 1024; Span, 
Prov. in Africa, 1028, 1029, 1030; 
Sudan, 1038-9; Surinam, 824; Swazi- 
land, 1242; Sweden, 1054-5; Switzer- 
land, 1067; Syrian Arab Rep., 1076-7; 
Tanganyika, 1081; Thailand, 1092-3; 
Togo, 1095; Tonga, 1337; Trinidad and 
Tobago, 1099; Tunisia, 1105; Turkey, 
1114-15; Uganda, 1121; U.S.S.R., 
1144-5; U.A.R., 1162-3; U.S.A., 1357; 
Upper Volta, 1387; Uruguay, 1393; 
Venezuela, 1401; Viet-Nam (Rep.), 
1410-11: Viet-Nam (North), 1413; 
Virgin Is. (Br.), 1315; Virgin Is. 
(U.S.A.), 1368; Western Samoa, 1416; 
Yemen, 1417; Yugoslavia, 1428-9; 
Zanzibar and Pemba, 1220. See also 
enrolment, 

summer courses (for teachers): Afgha- 
nistan, 137; Malaya, 758; Mexico, 783; 
Ryukyus, 1381; Scotland, 1185, 1192; 
Singapore, 1278; U.S.A., 1353. 

summer schools: Austria, 196; Bermuda, 
1291; Canada, 282, 286 et seq. ; Finland, 
456; Luxembourg, 750; Panama, 895; 


Panama Canal Zone, 1358; Portugal, 
950; Puerto Rico, 1362; S. Africa, 1006. 

Surabaya Institute of Technology 10 Nov. 
(Indonesia), 621. 

Surinam, 819-825. 

surveying, schools of, 657. 

Svenske  Handelshagskolan (Finland), 
452, 454, 455, 

Swaziland, 1241—43. 

Sweden, 1041—57. 

Swedish Agency for International Assist- 
ance, 1050. 

Switzerland, 1057—68. 

Syrian Arab Republic, 1068—77. 


Tamil University Movement (Ceylon), 300, 
Tanganyika, 1078-82. 
Tanzania, United Republic of, 1078-82; 
1218-21. 
teacher training 
problems of improving, 406, 659, 738, 
1382. 
special education,.155, 161, 431. 
subject requirements, see curricula of 
teacher training institutions, 
technical: Chile, 317; Colombia, 341; 
lran, 628; Malaya, 758; Netherlands, 
811; Yugoslavia, 1418. 
teacher training at university: Albania, 
142; Algeria, 147; Australia, 178; 
Austria, 191; Basutoland, 1223; Bel- 
gium, 213; Brazil, 229, 234, 235; 
Burma, 253; Canada, 276, 278, 293, 
294; Ceylon, 300, 302, 304; Chile, 313, 
316, 317; China (Mainland), 338; 
Colombia, 341, 348; Costa Rica, 363; 
Cuba, 371, 374; Czechoslovakia, 384; 
Dominican Rep., 418; Ecuador, 421, 
425; England and Wales, 1170, 1178; 
Ethiopia, 447; Finland, 460; France, 
416; Germany (Fed. Rep.), 503, 504, 
516; Ghana, 538; Iceland, 598; Indo- 
nesia, 617, 622; Iraq, 634; Italy, 665-6 
669; Japan, 692, 698; Korea (Rep), 
708, 709; Madagascar, 754; Mexico, 
783; Mongolian People's Rep., 790; 
N. Rhodesia, 1230: Norway, 875; 
Pakistan, 886; Peru, 912, 913; Poland, 
939; Portugal, 952; Rumania, 966, 971; 
Ryukyus, 1379, 1380; Sierra Leone, 
988; Singapore, 1278; Somalia, 995; 
5. Africa, 1000, 1008-9; S. Rhodesia, 
1235; Spain, 1019; Sweden, 1045; 
Switzerland, 1060, 1065; Syrian Arab 
Rep., 1072: Turkey, 1113; Ukrainian 
S.S.R., 1123; U.S.S.R., 1138; U.A.R., 
1151; U.S.A., 1353; Venezuela, 1399; 
Viet-Nam (Rep.) 1404, 1406, 1408; 
Yugoslavia, 1425. 
teacher training institutions 
academies: Austria, 197; Cyprus, 318, 
379; Germany (Eastern), 521; Greece, 
545, 546, 548. 
centres, 314. 
colleges: 104, 108; Aden, 1247, 1248; 
Afghanistan, 137; Antigua, 1282; 
Argentina, 155, 161; Australia, 167, 
170, 171, 177 et seq.; Austria, 197; 
Bahamas, 1285, 1286; Barbados, 
1288; Bechuanaland, 1228; Belgium, 


204, 211; Br. Guiana, 1293, 1294; 
Br. Honduras, 1297; Bulgaria, 240; 
Burma, 253; Burundi, 256; Cambo- 
dia, 268; Cameroon, 271, 272, 273; 
Canada, 276, 278, 293; Central 
African Rep., 298; Ceylon, 300 et 
seq.; Chile, 316; China (Taiwan), 
322, 324, 325, 330; Colombia, 341, 
348; Congo (Leopoldville), 357; Cuba, 
371, 374; Cyprus, 377, 378; Daho- 


mey, 394; Denmark, 398, 404, 405-6; 


Dominican Rep., 414, 416, 418; 
Ecuador, 421; El Salvador, 430-1, 
438; England and Wales, 1165 et 
seq., 1178; Fiji, 1329; Finland, 452, 
455, 456, 460; France, 468, 475-6; 
Germany (Fed. Rep.), 502-3, 506, 
508,509,516,517;Germany(Eastern), 
527; Ghana, 534 et seq.; Greece, 
545, 546, 548; Greenland, 412; Holy 
See, 570; Honduras, 572, 576; Hong 
Kong, 1253, 1254, 1255, 1258, 1260; 
Hungary, 586, 592, 593; Indonesia, 
618; Iran, 625, 528; Ireland, 639, 
645; Israel, 652, 657-8; Jamaica, 
683, 686; Jordan, 704, 706; Kenya, 
1206, 1207; Korea (Rep.), 708, 715; 
Korea (North) 721;: Laos, 726; 
Liberia, 734, 736, 738; Malaya, 758, 
160; Malta and Gozo, 1318, 1321, 
1322; Mauritius, 1212; Mexico, 772, 
775, 183; Morocco, 792, 794, 796; 
Nepal, 800, 801, 802; Netherlands, 
810; N. Zealand, 826, 834; Nicaragua, 
848, 849; Nigeria, 855, 858 et seq.; 
N. Ireland, 1200; N. Rhodesia, 1230; 
Norway, 870, 876; Nyasaland, 1233; 
Pakistan, 887; Papua and N. Guinea, 
186, 187; Peru, 912; Philippines, 
918, 929, 921, 926, 927; Poland, 939; 
Portugal, 944; Samioa (Amer.) 1369; 
Sarawak, 1269, 1270; Saudi Arabia, 
978; Scotland, 1185, 1186, 1192, 1193; 
Seychelles, 1216; Sierra Leone, 987 
et seq.; Singapore, 1273, 1274, 1277, 
1278; S. Africa, 1000, 1003, 1004; 
S. Rhodesia, 1235; Sudan, 1031-2, 
1033, 1036; Surinam, 820, 821; 
Sweden, 1042, 1051; Thailund, 1083, 
1084, 1089; Trinidad and Tobago, 
1096, 1098; U.A.R., 1151; U.S.A., 
1339, 1342, 1343: Uruguay, 1389, 
1391-2; Virgin Is. (Вг.), 1314; Yugo- 
slavia, 1419; Zanzibar and Pemba, 
1219. 

higher institutions: Bolivia, 220, 225; 
Bulgaria, 241, 244, 145; Colombia, 
341; Congo (Brazzaville), 354, 355; 
Ecuador, 421; El Salvador, 430, 431, 
438, 439; France, 475; Guinea, 561; 
Haiti, 565, 566, 569; Honduras, 573, 
514, 518, 519; Iraq, 634; Israel, 650, 
653, 654, 655; Italy, 677; Ivory 
Coast, 679; Mexico, 772, 175, 777, 
118, 182, 783; Nigeria, 855, 858; 
N. Rhodesia, 1230; Peru, 912; 
Rumania, 966, 971; Sudan, 1032, 
1033, 1036; U.S,S.R., 1137; U.A.R., 
1158; U,S.A., 1343; Uruguay, 1389, 
1392; Yugoslavia, 1418. 
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institutes: 108; Afghanistan, 133, 137: 


Albania, 139; Argentina, 155, 161; 
Bolivia, 220, 225; Bulgaria, 241, 244, 
245; Byelorussian S.S.R., 259; Chile, 
316, 317; China (Taiwan), 322; China 
(Mainland), 336, 337, 338; Colombia, 
341; Congo (Brazzaville), 354, 355; 
Congo (Leopoldville), 358; Costa 
Rica, 363; Czechoslovakia, 381, 
384, 389; Dahomey, 394; Ecuador, 
421; El Salvador, 431; England and 
Wales, 1170, 1179; Finland, 452, 
454 et seq.; France, 472; Ghana, 539; 
Haiti, 569; Iran, 625, 627, 628; Iraq, 
634; Israel, 650, 653 et seq.; Kenya, 
1206; Luxembourg, 748, 750; Malaya, 
158; Mexico, 775, 783; Mongolian 
People’s Rep., 790; Norway, 875, 
876; Peru, 912; Portugal, 945, 952; 
Rumania, 966, 971; Sudan, 1031 et 
seq.; Turkey, 1113; Ukrainian 
S.S.R., 1124; U.S.S.R., 1137, 1138; 
U.S.A., 1343; Uruguay, 1389, 1391, 
1392; Viet-Nam (North), 1413; 
Yugoslavia, 1418, 1425. 


museums, 783. 
private colleges, 178, 179, 772, 183, 944. 
schools: 108; Algeria, 147; Argentina, 


155, 161; Belgium, 213; Bolivia, 220, 
225, 226; Bulgaria, 240; Byelorussian 
S.S.R., 266; Chile, 313; Colombia, 
341, 348; Congo (Leopoldville), 358, 
360; Costa Rica, 363-4, 366; El Sal- 
vador, 430-1, 438, 439; France, 475; 
Guatemala, 552, 553, 557; Guinea, 
561; Haiti, 565, 566; Honduras, 573, 
574, 578, 519; Hungary, 586; Israel, 
657, 658; Italy, 665; Ivory Coast, 
677, 679; Japan, 692; Jordan, 704; 
Libya, 741; Madagascar, 752; 
Malaya, 757; Mali, 766; Mexico, 772, 
115 et seq.; Norway, 876; Peru, 912; 
Poland, 933, 939; Turkey, 1113; 
U.S.A., 1343; Yugoslavia, 1418. 


schools, rural, 220, 341, 657-8, 704. 
teachers 
recruitment of (as a problem): Algeria, 
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149; Antigua, 1283; Argentina, 162; 
Australia, 179, 180; Bahrain, 202; 
Brazil, 236; Cambodia, 268; Canada, 
294; Ceylon, 300; Chile, 317; China 
(Taiwan), 330; Congo (Leopoldville), 
359; Cuba, 375; Czechoslovakia, 390; 
Denmark, 406; El Salvador, 439; 
England and Wales, 1168; Fr. Poly- 
nesia, 491; Fr. Somaliland, 493; 
Greece, 548; Guam, 1373; Haiti, 
567; Hong Kong, 1260; India, 611; 
Indonesia, 621, 622; Iran, 625; 
Israel, 659; Japan, 698; Korea 
(Rep.), 716; Kuwait, 723; Liberia, 
738; Libya, 742; Mexico, 783; N. 
Zealand, 835; Paraguay, 907; Por- 
tugal, 952; Qatar, 964; Sarawak, 
1270; Saudi Arabia, 979; Scotland, 
1193; Senegal, 985; Seychelles, 1216; 
Spain, 1023; Sudan, 1032; Sweden, 
1051; Tanganyika, 1080; Thailand, 
1089; U.S.A., 1350; W. Samoa, 1414; 
Yugoslavia, 1426. 


shortage of native: 104, 119; Bahamas, 
1285; Ethiopia, 448; Israel, 659; 
Liberia, 739; Madagascar, 753; Malta 
and Gozo, 1320; Morocco, 796; W. 
Samoa, 1414. 
teaching and research 
maintaining entity of, 517. 
reorganization of, 517, 1193. 
teaching methods 
as a problem: Chile, 317; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 390; El Salvador. 439; Hun- 
gary, 593; Iran, 628; Spain, 1023. 
reform of, 100-2, 477, 716. 
teaching standards, maintaining and 
improving: Mexico, 783; N. Zealand, 
835; Pakistan, 888; Philippines, 928; 
Portugal, 952-3; Surinam, 821; Viet- 
Nam (Rep.), 1409. 
technical education 
academies of, 527. 
centres of, 1404, 1406, 1407, 1408. 
colleges of: 76, 83, 90, 104; Australia, 
168, 171, 175 et seq.; Austria, 196; 
Br. Honduras, 1297; Canada, 284; 
Ceylon, 302, 303, 306; Dahomey, 
394; England and Wales, 1165 et 
seq.; Germany (Eastern), 528, 530, 
531; Ghana, 538; Hong Kong, 1253 
et seq.; Hungary, 586, 592; Ireland, 
638, 644; Japan, 692, 697; Libya, 
141; Liechtenstein, 745; Malaya, 
757, 758, 760, 762; Netherlands, 805, 
811; N. Zealand, 827; Nigeria, 864, 
866; N. Ireland, 1199; Norway, 810, 
872, 874, 875, 876; Scotland, 1189, 
1190, 1193; S. Africa, 1000, 1003, 
1004, 1008; Tanganyika, 1080; Thai- 
land, 1083, 1084; U.S.S.R., 1139. 
institutes of: 90, 92; Argentina, 155, 
160; Australia, 170, 175, 176, 177; 
Austria, 191; Bahamas, 1285, 1286; 
Barbados, 1288; Belgium, 205, 211; 
Bolivia, 220, 221, 224 et seq.; Br. 
Guiana, 1293, 1294; Canada, 276, 
278, 292, 294; Ceylon, 300, 302, 303, 
306; China (Taiwan), 321; China 
(Mainland), 336, 337; Colombia, 348; 
Cuba, 371; Czechoslovakia, 382, 384; 
Denmark, 403; Finland, 451 et seq. 
459; Germany (Eastern), 527; Ghana, 
534; Greece, 545 et seq.; India, 606, 
610; Indonesia, 618, 620, 621; Iran, 
626; Iraq, 634; Ireland, 638, 644; 
Israel, 650, 652 et seq., 659; Korea 
(Rep.), 708, 714; Korea (North), 
721; Mexico, 772, 775 et seq.; N. 
Zealand, 828; Nigeria, 855, 858, 860, 
862, 863; Norway, 869; Philippines, 
920, 924; Poland, 937; Rumania, 
966; Spain, 1015, 1019, 1020, 1022; 
Sudan, 1031, 1035-6; Sweden, 1041, 
1044 et seq.; Syrian Arab Rep., 1069, 
1073; Thailand, 1083, 1084; Trinidad 
and Tobago, 1098; Turkey, 1108; 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 1124; U.S.S.R., 
1138, 1139, 1142; U.A. R., 1150, 1159; 
U.S.A., 1339, 1342, 1352. 
universities of: 76, 90, 92; Argentina, 
160; Bolivia, 220, 222; Chile, 313, 
314, 316, 317; Colombia, 341, 347, 


348; Czechoslovakia, 382; Denmark, 
496, 398, 399, 403, 404, 406; Ecuador, 
421, 425; Germany (Fed. Rep.) 
502, 504, 509; Germany (Eastern), 
527; Ghana, 535 et seq.; Hungary, 
586; Netherlands, 805, 808; Pakistan, 
B82, 883; Peru, 912; Portugal, 944, 
945, 948; Sweden, 1041, 1044, 1045; 
Turkey, 1108, 1110, 1111. 
Technical Research Council (Sweden), 
1047. 
technology, humanizing, 89-90. 
telecommunications 
colleges of, 625, 
institutes of, 443, 447, 1015. 
schools of, 475, 678. 
textbooks 
high cost of, 848. 
lack of suitable: Ceylon, 300, 308; 
Czechoslovakia, 390; Indonesia, 620, 
622; Nicaragua, 848 
textile engineering, institutes of, 1015, 
Thailand, 1082-93. 
Theological College of the Holy Trinity 
(Ethiopia), 443, 444. 
theses: Afghanistan, 134; Argentina, 159; 
Australia, 168, 172; Belgium, 208; 
Bolivia, 225; Brazil, 234; Bulgaria, 244, 
245; Byelorussian S.S.R., 260, 262, 
263, 266; Cambodia, 268; Cameroon, 
273; Canada, 287; China (Taiwan), 
325; Colombia, 345, 346; Congo 
(Leopoldville), 359; Costa Rica, 365, 
366; Czechoslovakia, 385, 386; Den- 
mark, 400, 402; Dominican Rep., 417; 
Ecuador, 424; El Salvador, 434 et seq. ; 
England and Wales, 1173; Finland, 
456-7, 458; France, 470, 471; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.), 511, 512; Germany 
(Eastern), 530; Greece, 547, 548; Gua- 
temala, 554, 556, 557; Holy See, 570; 
Honduras, 576, 577, 578; Hong Kong, 
1256; Hungary, 587, 588, 591; India, 
609; Indonesia, 620, 622; Iran, 626, 
627; Israel, 656; Italy, 670; Japan, 
694, 695, 696; Korea (Rep.), 712; 
Lebanon, 731; Malta and Gozo, 1321; 
Mexico, 778, 779; Nepal, 801; Nigeria, 
856; Norway, 873, 875; Pakistan, 884; 
Panama, 895; Paraguay, 904, 905, 906 ; 
Peru, 913, 914; Philippines, 921, 924; 
Poland, 937, 938; Portugal, 949, 950; 
Puerto Rico, 1362; Rumania, 969; 
Scotland, 1190; Senegal, 982, 983; 
«Singapore, 1276; Spain, 1019, 1021; 
Sweden, 1046, 1047, 1050; Switzerland, 
1062, 1063, 1064; Syrian Arab Rep., 
1073; Thailand, 1087; Turkey, 1111; 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 1126, 1128, 1129, 
1130; U.S.S.R., 1140, 1141, 1142; 
U.A.R., 1151, 1154, 1155; U.S.A., 1347; 
Venezuela, 1399; Yugoslavia, 1422. 
Togo, 1094-6. 
Tonga, 1335-7. 
trends in higher education: 74, 77-86; 
Argentina, 162; Basutoland, 1225; 
Czechoslovakia, 385-6, 389; El Sal- 
vador, 441; Iraq, 634; Israel, 659; 
Japan, 698-9; Luxembourg, 150; 
Mauritania, 769; №. Zealand, 835-6; 
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Pakistan, 887-8; Panama Canal Zone, 
1359; Scotland, 1193; S. Africa, 1009— 
10; Sweden, 1042, 1051; Switzerland, 
1065; U.A.R., 1159-60; U.S.A., 1353-4. 
trends in higher education (tables): 
Albania, 143; Algeria, 151; Argentina, 
163; Australia, 183; Austria, 200; 
Belgium, 216; Brazil, 238; Bulgaria, 
249; Ceylon, 308; China (Taiwan), 335; 
China (Mainland), 340; Colombia, 349; 
Costa Rica, 367; Czechoslovakia, 392; 
Denmark, 407; Dominican Rep., 420; 
Ecuador, 429; Ethiopia, 451; Fiji, 1332; 
and, 461; France, 479; Germany 
(Fed. Rep.) 518, 525; Germany 
(Eastern), 532; Ghana, 545; Greece, 
549; Guam, 1375; Guatemala, 559; 
Haiti, 569: Holy See, 570; Honduras, 
582; Hong Kong, 1261; Hungary, 597; 
Iceland, 601; India, 614; lran, 630; 
Iraq, 636; Ireland, 647; Israel, 661; 
Italy, 675; Jamaica, 687; Japan, 699; 
Korea (Rep.), 719: Madagascar, 755; 
Malta and Gozo, 1323; Mexico, 786; 
. 198; Netherlands, 814; N. 
; Nigeria, 869; N. Ireland, 
y, 877; Pakistan, 891; 
а nay, 909; Реги, 916; Poland, 941; 
Portugal, 953; Puerto Rico, 1366; 
Rumania, 975;  Ryukyus, 1383; 
Scotland, 1196; Senegal, 986; Sierra 
Leone, 990; S. Africa, 1011; 
Spain, 1026; Sudan, 1037; Surinam, 
Sweden, 1053; Switzerland, 1068; 
Syrian Arab Rep., 1075; Thailand, 
1090; Tunisia, 1106; Turkey, 1116; 
Uganda, 1120; U.A.R., 1160; U.S.A., 
1356: Venezuela, 1402; Viet-Nam 
(Rep.), 1409; Yugoslavia, 1427. 


Tri-Chandra College (Nepal), 800, 
Trinidad and Tobago, 1096-100. 
Trinity College (Ireland), 638. See also 


universities, Dublin, 


Tropical Institute (El Salyador), 436. 


ropical medicine, institutes of, 945. 
ial States, 1101. 
ia, 1101-7. 


Turkey, 1107-11. 
Turun Kauppakorkeakoulu (Finland), 


452, 454, 


Uganda, 1118-22, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., 1122-32. 


Unión de Universidades Latinas, 93, 162. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 1133— 
46. 

Union of Universities of Latin America, 
93, 162; 

United Arab Republic, 1147-64, 

United Kingdom, 1164-205. 

United Kingdom Overseas Territories, 
1206-1337. 

United Nations Organizations, 81, 94, 
104, 108, 110, 118, 119, 120, 137, 271, 
274, 314, 354, 360, 366, 422, 425, 431, 
143, 443, 455, 535, 536, 553, 572, 573, 
634, 684, 703, 704, 727, 734, 738, 741, 
742, 801, 834, 860, 903, 978, 985, 1032, 
1033, 1036,1108, 1151, 1180, 1205, 1208, 
1241, 1375, 1376, 1414, 1432-3. 


United States Agency for International 
Development, see Agency for Inter- 
national Development (U.S.A.). 

United States of America, 1337-57. 

United States of America Overseas 
Territories, 1358-86. 

universities: Aachen, technical, 502, 509; 

Aarhus, 396, 398, 399, 403, 404, 406; 

Aberdeen, 1165, 1172, 1189, 1190; 

Abo., see Academy, Abo; Adelaide, 168, 

171; Adult Edneation, Rangoon, 252; 

Agricultural, East and West Pakistan, 

882, 883; Agricultural, Uttar Pradesh, 

607: Ahmadu Bello, 863; Ahwaz, 625; 

Airlangga, 617; Aix-Marseille, 752; 

Aleppo, 1069, 1070; Alberta, 280, 282, 

285; Alexandria, 730, 731, 1148, 1153, 

1159; Alger, 146, 147, 148; al-Hikma, 

632, 634; Aligarh Muslim, 606; Am- 

sterdam, 805, 806, 808, 810; Amsterdam, 

Free, 805, 808; Andalas, 617; Andhra, 

608; Andrés Bello, Católica, 1394, 1399; 

Angola, 957; Ankara, 1108, 1111, 1112; 

Antioquia, 341; Araneta, 920; Argen- 

tine, Catholic, 155, 158; Assiut, 1148, 

1153; Asunción, National, 900 et. seq.; 

Atatürk, 111, 1108, 1110, 1111; Athens, 

Kapodistriakon; National, 545, 546, 

547; Auckland, 828, 834, 836; Austral 

de Chile, 313, 314, 316; Australian, 

National, 167, 168, 172; Autónoma de 

Tarija, 221; al-Azhar, 1147, 1150, 1151, 

1152; Baghdad, 632, 633, 634; Baja 

California, 772, 775; Banaras Hindu, 

606; Barcelona, 1015, 1018, 1022; Bari, 

669; Bar Ilan, 650, 653, 654, 655, 659; 

Baroda, 607; Basles, 1058; Basutoland, 

1222, 1228, 1241; Beirut, American, 

262, 729, 730, 731, 732; Beirut, Arab, 

730, 731, 732; Belfast, 1172; Belgrade, 

1418, 1419, 1422; Bergen, 870, 872, 

874, 875, 876; Berne, 1058, 1062; 

Besangon, 469; Birmingham, 1172, 

1235; Black Sea, Technical, 1108; 

Bocconi Commercial, 669; Bologna, 75, 

76, 381, 673, 1016; Bombay, 603, 604, 

607; Bonn, 502, 503, 504, 509; Brasilia, 

230, 233, 236; Brawidjaja, 617; Brazil, 

229. see also Univ. of Rio de Janeiro; 

Breslau, 503; Bristol, 1172; British 

Columbia, 280; Brussels, Free, 205, 206, 

208,211,212; Brunswick Technical, 502, 

509; Bucharest, 966; Budapest Techni- 

cal, 586; Buenos Aires, 154, 158, 159; 

Building and Communications, 586; 

Butare, 975; Cairo, 1031 et seq.; 1147, 

1151, 1153, 1155, 1158, 1159; Cairo, 

American, 1147; Caleutta, 250, 302, 

603, 604, 606, 800; California, 618; 

Cambridge, 75, 97, 271, 640, 682, 1165, 

1166, 1170, 1172, 1173, 1175, 1191; 

Cameroon, Federal, 271, 272, 273; 

Campeche, 772; Canterbury, 828, 832, 

834; Cape Town, 998, 1001; Carabobo, 

1394; Cartagena, 341; Catholic Nijme- 

gen, 805, 808; Católica Centro-ameri- 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


In December 1946 the North Korean Provisional People’s 
Committee promulgated the regulations governing edu- 
cation in North Korea under which a unified system for 
general, technical and higher education was established. 
Preparations were made for the introduction of five years 
of free and compulsory primary education, and, on 
10 September 1949, the Supreme People’s Assembly of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea adopted a 
law fixing 1 September 1950 as the date for this step. 
The implementation of this measure was held up by the 
outbreak of war in June 1950, but was finally achieved 
in 1956. In November 1958 a universal seven-year school 
was introduced (four years of primary and three years of 
secondary education), and the Supreme People’s Assembly 
passed a law providing for preliminary measures to be 
taken to introduce universal technical education. 

Some deficiencies, however, had become apparent in 
the public education system, especially as regards the 
complete secondary schools, and in October 1959 the 
Supreme People’s Assembly passed a law for the reorga- 
nization of the system to meet the demands created by 
actual local conditions. An important feature of this 
reorganization was the replacement of the upper general 
secondary schools (kokup-khunghakkyo), which had formerly 
provided largely academic education, by technical and 
higher technical schools. 

The new school system now being put into operation 
comprises the following successive stages: two or three 
years of pre-primary schooling, followed by a four-year 
primary school and a three-year lower general secondary 
school known as the ‘middle school’. On completion of 
this first stage of secondary education, pupils may enter 
a two-year technical school which offers both general 
and technical education, and from there go on to a two- 
year higher technical school. Some pupils, on graduating 
from the middle school, enter the four-year physical 
education school, and others, after graduating from the 
first two-year technical school, enter the teacher training 
schools which provide a three- to four-year course leading 
to qualification as a kindergarten, primary or middle 
school teacher. In addition to the schools already men- 
tioned, a certain number of specialized schools combine 
an eleven-year course of general education with more 
intensive instruction in foreign languages, music, dancing 
or arts subjects. Students who complete the full course 
in one of the specialized schools, a school of physical 
education, or a higher technical school may continue 
their studies at an appropriate institution of higher 
education. The administrative responsibility for all primary 
and secondary schools is vested in the Ministry of General 
Education. In 1961, there were some 8,000 schools of all 
grades with over two-and-a-half million full-time pupils. 

Primary, secondary, technical and higher technical 


NORTH KOREA 


education for workers is provided in part-time evening 
and correspondence schools. The schools which come 
under this scheme were started in 1958, and comprise a 
two-year workers’ school, a three-year workers’ middle 
school, a two-year evening technical school, and a two- 
year evening and correspondence higher technical school. 
In 1960 these schools numbered some 16,000 and had 
nearly one million part-time students. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in North Korea is provided in univer- 
sities, in specialized technological and professional 
institutes, and in ‘factory colleges’ which offer technical 
education to young people employed in State enterprises. 
Teacher training is provided in the colleges of education 
(sabum-daihak). In the academic year 1961/62, there 
were ninety-two institutions of higher education, of which 
thirty-seven were ‘factory colleges’. There were 182,000 
students enrolled at higher level, of whom 124,000 were 
part-time students, 

Before 1945, although there were several specialized 
institutions providing professional education in such 
fields as medicine, mining, engineering, and teacher 
training, there were no universities in North Korea. 
This situation changed however after the partition, and 
within a few years fifteen universities and university-type 
institutions had been established in various parts of the 
country. The plan for the development of higher education 
was recognized to be an integral part of the over-all plan 
for the development of the national economy, and in 1959 
the Supreme People's Assembly passed a law on the 
reorganization of the public education system. In order 
to meet the increased demand for technicians and engineers 
required for economic development, the Council of Ministers 
adopted in 1959 an Act establishing fifteen new techno- 
logical institutes. These include the Chongjin Mining 
Institute, the Pyongyang Machine Technology Institute, 
the Hesan Forestry Institute, the Wonsan Fishery Institute, 
the Haeju Medical College, and several institutes in 
Pyongyang offering specialized studies in such fields as 
transport, light industry, cinematography, etc. During 
the 1960/61 academic year, thirty-nine new institutions 
of higher education were established, most of them ‘factory 
colleges’ attached to State enterprises. In the 1961/62 
academic year, eleven ‘factory colleges’ and three teacher 
training colleges were founded. 

In the new system of education, teacher training is 
carried out in two types of institution—the upper second- 
ary level teacher training schools (kyowon-daihak), and 
the colleges of education (sabum-daihak). The second type 
of institution admits students who have graduated from 
higher technical schools and trains them to teach in tech- 
nical and higher technical schools. In the 1961/62 academic 
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year, there were 23,818 students enrolled in teacher 
training institutions at higher level. In addition, a number 
of institutions have been created to provide in-service 
training and refresher courses for teachers. They include 
the Central Education Cadet School in the capital city 
and the Education Cadet Schools in the provinces. 

Postgraduate studies are offered in research institutes 
(wonku-yon) which provide up to four years of graduate 
study and research. The institutes for doctorates (baksa- 
won) also provide two-year courses of advanced study, 
and institutes of this type have been established in 
several major universities under Cabinet Administrative 
Order 29 of 18 February 1961. 

"Three special institutions have been set up to promote 
and co-ordinate research in various fields—the Academy 
of Sciences, founded in October 1952, the Agricultural 
Science Committee, founded in August 1958, and the 
Medical Science Research Institute, founded in June 1956. 


Policy and administration 


All the institutions of higher education now come under 
the Ministry of Higher Education, created as a result 
of the Administrative Act adopted by the Standing 
Committee of the Supreme People's Council on 18 April 
1960. The staffs of inspectors attached to the Ministry 
constitute the State machinery for directing and super- 
vising the work of the institutions. The inspectors’ task is 
to ensure that the policy of the Korean Workers’ Party 
and the Government is duly carried into effect in the 
sphere of education, and to supervise both administrative 
and educational activities, 

The trade unions, the Union of Democratic Youth 
and the Union of Democratic Women are closely linked 
with the universities and colleges through their subsidiary 
organs and exercise a strong influence on the work and 
life of students. 


Finance 


All institutions of education are run entirely by the 
State, which makes financial provision for them in the 
State budget. The allocations are made with due regard 
to the type of institution and number of pupils, and in 
accordance with prescribed standards. The funds for the 
institutions of higher education are allocated by the 
Ministry of Higher Education. 


Admission of students. The basic requirement for admission 


to an institution of higher education is graduation from 
a higher technical school, a specialized secondary school 
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(languages, arts, etc.), or a school of physical education. 
Preference is given to candidates who have completed 
at least two years’ work in industry. 


Range of studies. Most institutions of higher education 
offer four- to five-year courses leading to a first professional 
qualification. Students may then go on to take post- 
graduate courses of up to four years, usually in a post- 
graduate institute attached to a university. 


Intra-mural teaching. Since April 1963 the institutions of 
higher education have observed the following academic 
year: first semester from 1 April to 31 August with a 
summer vacation from 1 to 31 August; second semester 
from 1 September to 31 March with two holiday periods 
from 1 to 31 January and from 25 to 31 March. 

The Ministry of Higher Education prescribes standard 
curricula, syllabuses and textbooks for all institutions. 
The curricula stress the linking of classroom activities 
with productive work and students are encouraged to enrich 
their studies with practical experience gained through 
work in factories and on farms. . 


Student life and welfare 


Since April 1959 no fees have been charged at the insti- 
tutions of higher education, and students receive substan- 
tial State grants. There are also a number of State scholar- 
ships for students with outstanding academic records and 
for those who have no parents or guardians. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. United Nations. Various publications. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1962 estimate): 10,500,000. 

Area: 47,862 square miles; 123,962 square kilometres. 

Population density: 219 per square mile; 85 per square 
kilometre. 


Fiscal year begins: ... 
Academic year begins: April. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education became the responsibility of the State in 1936 
when an Advisory Board and a Department of Education 
were established. Before that education was left to indivi- 
dual initiative and such schools as existed concentrated on 
religious instruction and on teaching the rudiments of 
reading and writing. One of the first tasks of the Board 
of Education was to modernize the educational system 
and to this end teachers were recruited from different 
parts of the Arab world. 

The original policy of the Department of Education 
was to follow the curriculum of one of the Arab countries, 
but the need was soon felt that the curriculum had to meet 
local requirements; an inquiry was therefore started in 
1955 by a team of experts, whose report has since formed 
the basis for the re-organization of education. 

In addition, a permanent curriculum committee was 
formed whose task was to modify the school syllabuses to 
meet social and economie change. This committee has 
already completed the revision of the elementary and 
intermediate school syllabuses, while those of the secondary 
school, the Institute of Religious Instruction, and the 
institutions of special education are expected to be 
completed in the near future. 

There are four main types of school in Kuwait: (a) 
pre-primary schools for children of both sexes between 
the ages of 4 and 6; (b) primary schools which enrol 
children at the age of 6 and provide a four-year course; 
(c) intermediate schools which offer a four-year course 
for children who have completed their primary studies; 
and (d) secondary schools providing a four-year course 
which can be of the general (academic), technical, or 
teacher training type. Academic secondary schools lead 
to the Kuwaiti General Secondary Education Certificate 
which is accepted as equivalent to the secondary school 
certificate of the United Arab Republic. It qualifies holders 
for admission to most of the universities of the Middle 
East and, with certain reservations, to universities in the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, and 
elsewhere. Teacher training courses are available to both 
men and women and prepare teachers for primary schools. 
Technical schools lead to a special certificate which qualifies 
its holder for employment in industry. 

"There is also an Institute of Religious Instruction which 
provides education at three levels, equal to the primary, 
intermediate and secondary schools. Several institutions 
for special education for the blind, deaf and dumb, and 
mentally retarded also exist. An evening commercial school 
offers a two-year course in bookkeeping, accountancy and 
typing, and plans are under way to extend this type of 
training to a full-time secondary level. 


KUWAIT 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In 1960 consideration was given to the establishment of a 
university in Kuwait. A committee of experts was formed 
and on the basis of their report the Government created 
a planning bureau in 1961 to concern itself with the 
development of higher education. A rector and a temporary 
university council were appointed in 1962, the latter with 
full authority until a permanent council is formed. It is 
hoped that the university will start operations in 1965 
and initial plans call for the founding of two faculties 
of arts and sciences. The courses to be made available 
will include: English, French, Arabic, Oriental languages, 
philosophy, geography, history, and social sciences; and 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, botany, zoology, and 
biology. 

It is expected that the first intake of students will number 
around four hundred, a fourth of whom will be girls. 
During the four-year course the number of students is 
expected to increase to 2,000. By 1970 it is expected that 
faculties of medicine, engineering, commerce, and law will 
also be established. 

So far, all higher studies have been undertaken abroad 
and Government scholarships are available to this end. 
In 1962/63 there were over six hundred and fifty students 
from Kuwait enrolled at universities in the Arab States, 
the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Switzerland. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


When education was first organized there were few 
Kuwaitis with the necessary training and background to 
staff adequately the Department of Education and spe- 
cialists were recruited from other Arab countries. These 
have gradually been replaced and in 1962 the department 
became a ministry. 

The expansion of education has been achieved without 
any legislation on compulsory attendance; with the 
incentives offered by the Government—free schooling, 
free board, free books, clothing and transport, as well as 
free lodgings for boarding pupils—this has proved un- 
necessary. Special attention has been paid to vocationa[ 
education and plans are under way for increasing the scope 
and variety of such training, while higher education will 
begin to acquire greater importance once the university 
is under way. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. Kuwait. Ministry of Education. Statistics and 
Finance Sections. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
` (in Kuwaiti dinars) 


А. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Reference data Amount 
Population (1961 census): 322,000. Total recurring expenditure of 
Area: 6,000 square miles; 15,540 square kilometres. Central Government . А 11356 133 
Po ulation density: 54 per square mile; 21 per square 
Гауе 7 P qu P 9 Eos administration or gens. 1613518 
Official exchange rate (1961): 1 dinar — 2.80 U.S. dollars. ка A 8 099 368 
Salaries to a and ` : 
support rofessional 
Fiscal year begins: January. ub ting pi 5 592 203 
Academic year begins: September. Other iine dona" 
expenditure. . 2 507 165 
Other recurring expenditure 1 583 252 
Scholarships . 697 345 
Expenditure for boarding 
establishments, trans- 
port services for pupils, 
school canteens . i 509 600 
Miscellaneous . 376 307 
B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! , . . . . poau ,, 11 356 133 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control 1 673 513 14.7 


Expenditure for instruction cd E level and typo of 
education) 5 - "wx 
Pre-primary education | |) 1. U 
Primary education , , З "кашлы 
Secondary education . . . . . 

Gener: 

Vocational . 

Teacher trainin 
Special education and adult education’ 
Other types of education (relative to museums and lectures) 

Other recurring expenditure 
Scholarships for students at universities abroad , |, 
Rent, water supply and electricity . . . . 

NES еіс, . i^. . 
iscellaneone ' K m MM NTS Ae ame” о 


1363 861 
305 740 
52 506 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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8 608 968 
980 432 


8.6 
5 153 179 50.7 
1722107 15.2 


1073 652 


KUWAIT 


g staff led 
ФУД ‘Type of instituti iier md Full and P: d р 
type о! е of institution ull and part-time 'art-time ull and part-time 'urt-time 
аа Е: year = Е EE > 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public 1961/62 24 255 255 — 5 782 2781 — 
Kindergartens, private 1961/62 4 27 27 -— 634 295 — 
Total oe E 1961/62 28 282 282 — 6416 3076 — 
” a 1960/61 23 205 205 — 4796 2211 — 
wa 1959/60. 15 171 171 — 3947 1865 — 
» 1 1958/59 9 108 108 — 2574 1177 — 
»! 1957/58 6 78 18 — 1711 774 — 
Primary Primary schools, publie, 1961/62 69 1596 136 — 29293 12744 — 
Primary schools, private . 1961/62 7 101 82 — 1691 141 — 
Total D. 1961/62 16 1697 818 — 30984 13 485 — 
Wh PE ES, 1960/61 65 1529 731 — 28442 12080 — 
wx 1959/60 55 1081 461 — 24914 10455 — 
nir B t 1958/59 55 1058 442 — 22118 9 238 — 
n. 1957/58. 50 943 389 — 19 811 8175 — 
Seconda: 
Genera Intermediate schools and classes, public 1961/62 36 368 102 — 11408 3 799 — 
Seo schools, public EU 1961/62 3 201 62 — 2151 113 — 
Те у> I 1961/62 39 2569 2164 — 14165 4512 — 
” 1960/61 39 2509 2136 — 12 139 3718 — 
aes Que titer м 1959/60 36 2661 2240 — 9768 2923 — 
» 1958/59 33 2451 2195 — 7 800 2221 — 
муу x 1957/58 31 2443 2153 — 5990 1659 — 
Vocational ‘Technical school, public 
Total E tes a 1961/62 1 51 — — 200 = — 
» 1960/61 1 46 — — 189 — — 
” » 1959/60 1 51 = — 192 — — 
hi nN 1958/59 1 69 = = 186 x = 
” 1957/58 1 46 — — 152 — — 
Teacher Women’s training school, publie 
training Жони keen = vs А 1961/62 1 е Е — 106 106 — 
» 5 1960/61 1 a » — 18 18 — 
» Е 1959/60 1 ie 5, — 66 66 — 
Na wer dy uus 1958/59 1 Es А — 51 51 — 
К 1957/58 1 ж == A 47 = 
Special Schools for physically and mentally 
handicapped 
Total’. . 1961/62 7 75 25 — 535 87 ў 
" 1960/61 1 61 16 — 462 55 . 
^" 1959/60 4 43 4 365 19 
" 1958/59 3 39 "E — 393 12 
” 1957/58 2 41 — 491 — 
Adult Evening commercial school . . . . 1961/62 1 5 — de 1009 = 1009 
Literacy classes . . 5, . we 1961/62 20 231 — 6 356 - 6 356 
Adult private schools, . , . . . 1961/62 9 64 — 879 9 879 
То ea E Rte ee 1961/62 30 300 — 8424 9 8 424 
# МИЫ S EC NM 1960/61 28 311 — 7117 49 7117 
ye жй РТУ? 1959/60 17 156 = aie 4237 -— 4237 
WV TN SLOT EU LEE 1958/59 9 107 ч fes 3715 — 3715 
агаа буе ап 1957/58 5 ák — ve 1661 — 1661 
„_—————— ——_——————————— 
education 


1. Public education only. 
2. Including teachers of women's training school. 


3. Included in teaching staff of secondary general education. 


4. Including the Institute of Religious Instruction DUE 
ls. 


at the primary, intermediate and secondary leve! 


5. Not including private schools. 


LAOS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Act of 9 April 1951, amended by that of 26 January 
1952, established the principle of free and compulsory 
education for Laotian children of both sexes from the 
age of 6, The implementation of the legislation concerning 
compulsory attendance has come up against a number 
of obstacles, however, in particular the dispersion of the 
population over a large area with difficult communications, 
and the existence of numerous ethnic and linguistic 
minorities. The disturbed conditions of the country over 
the last few years have also hindered the development 
of education. 

To overcome these difficulties, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, in co-operation with other interested ministries, 
drew up a plan for educational reform which was approved 
by the Cabinet on 6 June 1962. The aims of this reform 
are to bring education within the reach of all by mobilizing 
the educational resources of the country in every field, 
and to adapt education to the economic needs, the social 
situation and the spiritual and cultural traditions of the 
country. 

The organization of the various types and levels of 
instruetion is the responsibility of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, except that the Pali or Buddhist religious schools 
come under the Ministry of Religious Affairs. In addition 
to the Minister's own secretariat, the Ministry includes 
а directorate-general of education which supervises ser- 
vices for inspection, cultural relations, planning, textbooks 
and audio-visual aids. There are separate directorates 
for primary and adult education, secondary and higher 
education, teacher training and museums and libraries. 
The Ministry of Public Works is responsible for school 
buildings and maintenance. At the provincial level, the 
responsibility for direction and administration of the 
educational services is vested in the provincial governors, 
who come under the authority of the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

Primary education consists of an elementary and a 
complementary cycle each of which lasts three years; it 
leads up to the certificat d'études primaires. The language 
of instruction is Laotian, but the study of French begins 
in the second primary cycle. Most primary schools are 
one-teacher rural schools and offer only the first three- 
year cycle; there are complete primary schools only in 
the towns and larger villages, and they account for only 
about 7 per cent of all primary schools. Only 25 per cent 
of children in the appropriate age group attend primary 
schools and most fail to complete the primary course. 

The plan for educational reform provides for the estab- 
lishment in all villages of a rural centre for community 
education to be supervised by a Government teacher, 
by a Buddhist monk (where there is a pagoda), or by a 
villager who has received some education. The centre 
will be selected and maintained by the village, and the 
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type of education given will be essentially practical 
(hygiene, agriculture, animal husbandry, etc.) At the 
same time the number of primary schools will be increased 
and will be so situated that every group of twelve villages 
will possess a complete school where the better pupils 
from the rural centres will be able to continue their 
primary studies. 

So far, secondary education is still little developed in 
Laos, just over 3,000 pupils being enrolled in secondary 
schools during the academic year 1961/62. Admission to 
secondary schools is by competitive examination, and the 
general secondary course is organized in two cycles, the 
first lasting four years and the second three. A full second- 
ary education is given in the lycées, culminating in the 
award of the baccalauréat. The first cycle only is provided 
in the colléges, and ends with the award of the brevet 
d'études du premier cycle or the diplóme d'études du premier 
cycle. Only a few of the pupils enrolled in secondary 
schools continue as far as the baccalauréat. 

Secondary technical and commercial education is pro- 
vided in the relevant sections of the Vientiane and Savan- 
nakhete lycées. The technical courses last three years 
and the commercial courses two (although in the latter 
case an extra year is provided for in the reform plan). 
The recently created School of Agriculture offers a two- 
year course to train agricultural workers in modern 
farming and irrigation. Enrolment is by competitive 
examination and candidates must be between 16 and 22, 
and hold at least the certificat d'études primaires. The 
School of Laotian Arts provides a two-year course for 
future craftsmen and artisans, and the National School 
of Dancing and Musie provides four- and seven-year 
courses in traditional dancing, music and dramatic art. 

Some schools require the same qualifications for enrol- 
ment and issue diplomas of the same standard as secondary 
schools, but are nevertheless at a level midway between 
secondary and higher education. For example, admission 
to the School of Medicine, which trains male and female 
nurses and midwives, is by competitive examination for 
those who hold the brevet or diplóme d'études du premier 
cycle, but the course lasts four years, i.e., a year longer 
than the second secondary cycle course. The National 
Centre for Political, Administrative and Legal Studies 
trains various types of civil servants and enrolment is 
by competitive examination for those holding the bac- 
calauréat or the brevet d'études du premier cycle. The 
National Education Centre is divided into two sections. 
The first section admits holders of the certificat. d'études 
primaires, and, like the teacher training schools of Pakse, 
Vientiane and Luang-Prabang, trains primary school 
teachers, while the second section trains teachers for the 
first cycle of secondary education and is open only to 
those who have passed the baccalauréat. 

In addition to the types of school described above, the 
Buddhist religious schools offer six years of primary 
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education followed by fours years of secondary education. 

The educational reform scheme provides for a certain 
number of places to be reserved in the annual competitive 
examinations for entrance to secondary schools for children 
from rural districts. Pupils who have completed primary 
school and have not gained admission to a secondary 
school may enrol in two-year vocational courses attached 
to the schools. The best pupils in the vocational courses 
may then later continue their studies at a secondary 
technical or vocational school. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Laos has no institutions of higher education in the proper 
sense of the term at the present time. Royal Decree No. 164 
of 30 June 1958 founded the Sisavang Vong University 
of Vientiane, which includes the National Centre for 
Political, Administrative and Legal Studies, the National 
Education Centre, the School of Medicine, and the School 
of Agriculture. While all these institutions are still only 
at secondary level, or at a level between secondary and 
higher education, it is intended that eventually they 
shall develop into university-level establishments. 

At the present stage of development of the educational 
system, post-secondary studies are provided in two insti- 
tutions only—the National Centre for Political, Admi- 
nistrative and Legal Studies and the National Education 
Centre, These institutions both come under the Ministry 
of Education, the first under the directorate of secondary 
education and the second under the directorate of teacher 
training. Both are financed by the State, but certain ex- 
penditures, more particularly teachers’ salaries, are met out 
of aid given to Laos under bilateral agreements or by 
international organizations. 

The National Centre for Political, Administrative and 
Legal Studies, set up by Presidential Decree on 13 April 
1959, succeeded the old Vientiane School of Law and 
Administration. Admission to the higher classes in the 
centre is by competitive examination open to holders 
of the baccalauréat. The academic year runs from the end 
of September to the end of June. The centre is divided 
into four sections—administration, law, foreign affairs, 
and economics and finance—and offers a three-year course 
ending in an examination. The first year’s syllabus is 
common to all sections, and in the third year the students 
are sent to Paris where they follow a course of lectures 
at the École Nationale d'Administration. A plan to have 
the centre's final examination recognized as equivalent 
to the first two years of the licence en droit conferred by 
French universities is under discussion. 

The National Education Centre was first created to 
train primary school teachers, but a training course for 
teachers for the first secondary cycle was started in 
September 1961. Candidates for admission must hold 
the baccalauréat. The dates of the academic year are the 


same as at the Centre for Political, Administrative and 
Legal Studies, and the course lasts three years. Students 
may specialize in either arts or science, and the centre 
also holds regular in-service refresher or information 
courses for teachers, headmasters and primary school 
inspectors. 


Staff 


In both institutions the teaching staff consists largely 
of foreign (mostly French) nationals, sent to Laos under 
agreements with France or the United Nations. Use is 
also made of the services of Laotian and French teachers 
at the Vientiane lycée, civil servants, visiting experts, etc. 


Student life and welfare 


All students receive grants to cover the cost of study 
and maintenance. Students at the National Centre for 
Political, Administrative and Legal Studies may either 
be boarders or day students, whereas all students at the 
National Education Centre are boarders. There are 
students' associations in each establishment. 

A fairly large number of Laotian students receive 
scholarships for study abroad, which are awarded to them 
immediately after the baccalauréat or on leaving. the 
higher education centres in Laos. The scholarships are 
granted by the State or from international aid funds. 
In the academic year 1961/62, 124 Laotian students 
were awarded scholarships for study abroad, eighty-two 
in France, nineteen in Cambodia, sixteen in Thailand and 
eight in the Republic of Viet-Nam; other host countries 
are Canada, India, Belgium and Switzerland. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Like most rapidly developing countries, Laos must decide 
whether it is more economical to found its own universities 
or to send its students abroad. Until now, a mixed solution 
has been adopted, a kind of first cycle of higher education 
being given in the country itself, while students who wish 
to continue their studies beyond this level are sent to 
universities abroad. 

It would seem, however, from Article 40 of the Decree 
on Educational Reform, that Laos is moving towards 
the establishment of full university faculties of its own, 
for the clause in question states: "The cost of establishing 
university faculties in Laos itself will be compared 
with that of sending and maintaining Laotian students 
abroad. If the cost is the same or only slightly higher, 
the faculty in question will be established in Laos." 


[Text prepared by the Ministère de l'Éducation Nationale, 
des Beaux-Arts et des Sports-Jeunesse, Vientiane. ] 
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STATISTICS 
Sources. Laos. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale, des 
Beaux-Arts et des Sports-Jeunesse. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,850,000. 


Area: 91,429 square miles; 236,800 square kilometres. 

Population density: 20 per square mile; 8 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 100 kips = 1.25 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and н Number 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education у tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery schools, public . 1961/62 6 11 11 328 151 — 
Nursery schools, private , 1961/62 2 5 5 208 118 — 
Теш rare: 1961/62 8 16 16 536 269 — 
» 1960/61 6 12 12 352 167 ET. 
3 1959/60 6 п п 333 158 — 
» 1958/59 5 12 12 368 134 — 
” 1957/58 5 11 1 325 147 = 
Primary Primary schools, public. 1961/62 1640 3 166 88 312 31 425 — 
Primary schools, private. 1961/62 36 ze 9 589 4 186 — 
Total а 1961/62 1676 13 166 97901 35611 — 
E 1960/61 1573 2 865 91313 28 891 — 
» 1959/60 1567 3 028 99302 29319 = 
» 1958/59 1464 3 040 95 957 26688 — 
» 1957/58 1269 2712 171204 21323 — 
Secondary 
General Secondaria иһ publi 
1961/62 7 182 64 3118 710 
ж" ае 1960/61 6 143 vx 2 339 683 
» 1959/60 6 121 2 020 594 
» 1958/59 6 109 1835 238 
» 1957/58 6 106 1521 225 
Vocational Technical aE panio 
Total . n 1961/62 2 14 293 26 
n 1960/61 2 10 285 19 
» 1959/60 2 6 166 п 
” 1958/59 2 4 89 1 
” 1957/58 1 4 101 14 
Teacher "Teacher training schools, puo 
training? Total eta iN 1961/62 4 150 28 1118 275 = 
» 1960/61 T 18 6 399 85 — 
^ 1959/60. 1 13 4 259 79 Е 
» 1958/59 1 п 4 180 56 = 
2, 1957/58 1 9 3 134 48 = 
Higher School of Medicine . 1961/62 1 3 51 18 
National Centre for Political, Adminis- 
trative and Legal Studies 1961/62 1 4 54 3 
Higher school of Pali . 1961/62 1 3 168 = 
Total’ Woe 1961/62 3 10 273 21 
a 1960/61 2 6 113 14 
Р 1959/60 2 4 94 8 
A 1958/59 1 2 8 
AA A Foe Ei M ees 555 1957/58 1 2 a 8 
————————————————————————————————Ó— 


l. Public education only. 


2. Including teacher training at the higher level, provided at the National 
Education;Centre. 
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2, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in kips) 
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EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total expenditure! . 242 533 680 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control , „ 18 945 400 7.8 
Expenditure distributed by level and type of education 208 808 280 86.1 
Pre-primary and primary education . . . . . 168 300 880 09.4 
Secondary education Sees 34 611 900 14.3 
General . D #19 259 300 27,9 
Vocational . 3 741 400 1.6 
"Teacher training 11 611 200 4.8 
Higher education 5 829 500 2.4 
Other expenditure. . . . . 14 780 000 6.1 
Scholarships and hostels abroad 14 780 000 6.1 


ee 


1. From 1 July 1960 to 30 June 1961, American aid amounted to $197,374 
plus 21,778,200 kips; French aid amounted to 4,994,379 franes; 
grants made by the ASIA Foundation amounted to $38,065. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The population of the Lebanon includes various racial, 
political and religious groups, and the organization of 
education reflects this diversity. Both public and private 
educational facilities are available, publie education being 
financed and controlled by the State. Private education 
is subdivided into ‘national private’ composed of institu- 
tions belonging to Christian or Muslim religious commu- 
nities, and ‘foreign private’ financed and supervised by 
foreign cultural missions. 

The most striking feature of Lebanese education is 
the co-existence of three main systems: (a) the Latin 
system as epitomized by the French Catholic Université 
Saint-Joseph and a number of associated colleges; (b) the 
Anglo-Saxon system, comprising the American University 
of Beirut and a group of Protestant colleges founded by 
English and American missions; and (c) the national 
Lebanese system of education which runs parallel to the 
other two and is developing mes: 

Several steps have been taken to facilitate the movement 
of transfer between one system and the other. For example, 
the American University in Beirut has a secondary edu- 
cation section which applies the French programme but 
instruction is given in English, English is taught in most 
schools which follow the Latin system, and French and 


2. Including expenditure for the National Education Centre. 
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English are equally acceptable as subjects in public schools 
alongside Arabic, which is compulsory for examinations. 

Although the Constitution provides for the freedom 
of private education, all decisions regarding curricula are 
the responsibility of the Ministry of National Education 
and Fine Arts, The duties of this Ministry are to supervise 
the implementation of curricula, approve textbooks for 
use in public and private schools, organize publie exami- 
nations at all levels, and confer the primary school certi- 
ficate (certificat. d'études primaires), the complementary 
or lower general secondary school certificate (brevet), 
and parts one and two of the baccalauréat. The Ministry 
authorizes the opening of new schools throughout the 
country and may also withdraw its authorization if Leba- 
nese educational law is not respected. The role of private 
bodies in regard to the schools they operate is purely 
an administrative one. They adapt the official curricula 
to the needs of their schools and may vary the number 
of teaching hours devoted per week to each subject, 
although not at the expense of the stipulated timetable 
for the basic subjects. Private bodies are responsible for 
the selection of teachers, the collection of fees and the 
organization of entrance and final examinations within 
their own institutions. Some major efforts are being 
made in the Lebanon in the field of education and culture 
by several countries. France subsidizes certain schools, 
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lends teachers, and runs a number of institutions, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America have 
cultural agencies in the Lebanon, and the Federal Republic 
of Germany has founded a German school in Beirut in 
addition to the Goethe Institute, which organizes German 
courses for adults. There is also an Italian school and the 
Dante Alighieri Institute, where Italian is taught. 

The educational system in the Lebanon comprises: 
(a) two years of pre-primary education; (b) five years of 
primary schooling, from which pupils graduate to a 
complementary or general secondary school after obtaining 
the certificat d’études primaires; (c) four years of comple- 
mentary education which offers a continuation of primary 
schooling and from which the student may graduate to 
one of the following: a two-year vocational school offering 
technical training, a three-year teacher training school, 
or the National School for Arts and Crafts which comprises 
a higher technical school and a school offering a three- 
year course for the training of hotel and restaurant person- 
nel all of which are terminal courses and do not lead to 
higher education; (d) public or private general secondary 
schools offering courses of two cycles, the first of four 
years equal in level to the complementary schools and at 
the end of which the student may sit for the brevet; and 
the second of three years at the end of which the student 
sits for the two parts of the baccalauréat which may be 
taken in either literature or science. 

In addition to these full-time schools, there are a large 
number of establishments offering secondary education 
to workers and adults. These provide evening classes up 
to the level of the baccalauréat for students unable to attend 
school during the day or who have passed the age limit 
for enrolment in secondary schools. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Université Libanaise was originally founded in 1951 
as a teacher training college and re-organized as a univer- 
sity by a decree of 1953. The university is an autonomous 
State institution under the patronage of the Minister of 
National Education and Fine Arts and is financed by the 
State, The chief executive body is the university council 
which, together with the councils of the faculties and 
institutes, deals with all administrative matters; academic 
appointments must be approved by the State. 

One of the larger institutions of higher education in the 
Lebanon is the American University of Beirut which dates 
back to 24 April 1863, when the State of New York granted 
a charter for the establishment of a new school in Beirut, 
originally called the Syrian Protestant College. Instruction 
began with a preparatory class in 1865, and university 
work in the School of Arts and Sciences started in the 
autumn of 1866 with a class of sixteen students. The 
School of Medicine opened in 1867, the Preparatory 
School and the School of Pharmacy in 1871, the School 
of Commerce in 1900, the School of Nursing and the 
hospital in 1905, the School of Engineering in 1951, the 
School of Agriculture in 1952, and the School of Public 
Health in 1954. A school of dentistry functioned between 
1910 and 1940. A secondary education section was orga- 
nized in 1931 to prepare students for the baccalauréat 
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examinations of Lebanon and France and runs parallel 
to the American high school curriculum of the Preparatory 
School. 

The present campus at Ras Beirut was acquired in the 
autumn of 1873. On 18 November 1920 the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York 
changed the name of the institution to the American 
University of Beirut; other charter amendments expanded 
the functions of the university. 

In 1936 elementary and secondary education and the 
preparatory classes of the School of Arts and Sciences, 
were placed under the control of the International College, 
an institution originally organized as a high school in 
Izmir in 1891 and recognized by a charter granted by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 1903. However, the 
trustees of the college decided to give up their work in 
Izmir and, in agreement with the trustees of the American 
University of Beirut, took over the administration of the 
elementary and secondary classes in Beirut on an affiliate 
relationship and with a common president. In 1958 the 
International College became a separate corporate body 
in Lebanon and has recently been planning a new campus 
in the suburbs of Beirut. 

The history of the Beirut College for Women dates back 
to 1835 when the American School for Girls was established; _ 
in 1924 this school enlarged its programme to provide for 
a junior college course and in 1927 the American Junior 
College for Women was transferred to the suburb of Ras 
Beirut as a separate institution; it has occupied its present 
site since 1933. In 1949 the college’s programme was 
expanded to include a four-year course at university level 
and the name was changed to the Beirut College for 
Women. During that year the college was granted a provi- 
sional charter by the New York State Board of Regents, 
with authorization to award the bachelor’s degree at the 
end of the senior year, the associate in arts degree at the 
end of the junior college course, and the associate in 
applied science degree at the end of the two-year com- 
mercial course. In 1955 the Board of Regents granted 
the college an absolute charter and in addition authorized 
the award of the bachelor of science degree. 

In 1959, responsibility for the administration of the 
college, its policy and curricula was officially transferred 
to a local board of management, comprising members 
chosen from the constituency of the National Evangelical 
School of Syria and Lebanon, and other educational 
leaders from amongst the college alumni and the Lebanese 
community, 

The Université Saint-Joseph had its beginnings in 1883 
when, as a result of an agreement between the French 
Government and the missionary Jesuits, a French school 
of medicine was founded, with four professors and eleven 
students. In 1889 a faculty of pharmacy was added and 
both faculties were merged to form the Faculté Francaise 
de Médecine et de Pharmacie. In 1920 a school of dentistry 
and an institute of bacteriology and chemistry were 
opened. 

The Arab University of Beirut was founded in 1960 by 
the Islamic Benevolent Society in Beirut and academically 
affiliated to ‘the University of Alexandria in the United 
Arab Republic which confers the degrees. The university 
is financed by the society and from student fees. The 
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governing body is the university board which comprises 
the rector, the deans of faculties, a representative of the 
council of the University of Alexandria, and two 
representatives of the Islamic Benevolent Society. 

The Lebanese Academy of Fine Arts was founded in 
1937 and comprises three schools of architecture, music 
and art. 

The Ecole Supérieure des Lettres was established in 
1944 and affiliated to the University of Lyons; it offers a 
diploma in French studies and a licence in geography for 
students enrolled in its Near and Middle East Geographical 
Institute which was created in 1946. 

The Centre d'Études et de Recherches Mathématiques 
et Physiques was founded in 1945 and offers courses 
leading to the licence in mathematics and physics and to 
the diplóme d'études supérieures in mathematics. 

Other facilities for higher education also exist in the 
form of courses at the Beirut Management College, the 
Industrial Institute, the post-secondary classes of technical 
institutes, etc. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The organization of the eight main institutions of higher 
education varies according to their origins although they 
have some common practices and procedures. 


Admission of students. All institutions require applicants 
to hold the baccalauréat or an equivalent qualification; 
in addition some have language tests to ensure that the 
student's knowledge is adequate to follow the university 
courses which are given in Arabic, French or English, 
or a combination of these languages. In some institutions, 
admission is restricted to nationals of the Lebanon and 
countries of the Middle East. 


Range of studies. The Université Libanaise has faculties 
of letters, science, law, and institutes of social sciences 
and teacher training. The courses last four years and lead 
to the licence or the licence d’enseignement. The first year 
is normally devoted to preparatory work after which 
students must obtain a first certificate before being 
allowed to prepare for the other certificates, usually around 
six in number, required for the degree. Each faculty is 
divided into several departments, each of which offers 
courses in a number of related subjects. For example, 
the Faculty of Letters has departments of Arabic language 
and literature, French language and literature, philosophy, 
English language and literature, history and geography, 
and fine arts and archaeology. 

The American University of Beirut has faculties of 
arts and sciences, medical sciences, engineering and 
agricultural sciences, each with one or more schools or 
programmes. Pre-university training is the responsibility 
of the International College. The Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences comprises the School of Arts and Sciences and 
the University Orientation Programme designed for 
students who meet all admission requirements except 
that of proficiency in English. The courses in the School 
of Arts and Sciences lead to bachelor's degrees in arts, 
science, and business administration, and require three 


years of study after the second part of the baccalauréat 
or four years beyond the award of the first part of this 
certificate (which is regarded as equivalent to an American 
high school diploma). Students in possession of the 
bachelor’s degree may take a further one-year course 
leading to the master’s degree. The Faculty of Medicine 
comprises the School of Medicine, the School of Pharmacy, 
the School of Nursing, and the School of Public Health. 
The five-year course provided by the School of Medicine 
leads to the doctoral degree but admits only students who 
have done two years of undergraduate study beyond the 
second part of the baccalauréat. This school is a member 
of the Association of American Medical Colleges and is 
subject to the regulations of the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York. The Faculty of Engineering provides 
courses which require four years of study beyond the 
freshman (first year) level in architectural, civil, electrical, 
and mechanical engineering; additional studies lead to 
the degree of master of engineering. The Faculty of Agri- 
cultural Sciences requires three years of study beyond 
the freshman level for its bachelor’s degree and the 
diploma of ingénieur agricole. Facilities are also available 
for the master's degree. 

The Beirut College for Women has departments of 
history and politics, education, English, social studies, 
home economies, fine arts, Arabic, and science and mathe- 
matics all leading to the bachelor's degree; associate 
degree courses are also available in applied science and arts. 

The Université Saint-Joseph has faculties of theology, 
medicine and pharmacy, and law and economics, and 
institutes of Oriental languages and engineering. The 
courses are similar to those in France; for example, the 
last semester of the six-year course in medicine is devoted 
to clinical internship in a hospital approved by the faculty 
and students who successfully complete the course are 
awarded the French State diploma of doctor of medicine; 
the preparation of a thesis is optional. Regulations govern- 
ing the Faculty of Pharmacy are also the same as those 
which apply in France, and the course comprises four 
years of study and one year of practical work in a 
pharmacy. Successful completion of the four-year course 
in dentistry leads to the doctoral degree in dental surgery. 
At the Faculty of Theology, successful completion of the 
four-year course leads to the award of the licence and a 
further year of study offers a complementary practical 
and theoretical course to students preparing for the 
doctorate. Attendance at all classes is compulsory unless 
special exemption is granted in advance. 

The Arab University of Beirut comprises faculties of 
arts, law (including political science), commerce, and civil 
engineering. Courses last four years and lead to the 
bachelor's degree. 


Intra-mural teaching. Each institution organizes its own 
academic year although they all start around October and 
end around the following June. 

The methods of instruction include lectures, seminars, 
discussions and practical and laboratory work for science 
subjects. 


Requirements for certain awards. The requirements for 
the course leading to the licence at the Faculty of Letters 
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of the Université Libanaise in English language and lite- 
rature include, for the first-year preparatory certificate, 
the study of English literature and selected texts which 
are given for two hours per week each. For the other 
certificates required for the licence the following subjects 
are taken (the number of weekly periods is shown in paren- 
theses): History of English literature up to the eighteenth 
century (7); modern English literature (7), history of 
the civilization of English-speaking countries (5), criticism 
and English language (9), comparative literature (5), 
essays (4). In addition to obtaining certificates in the 
above subjects, a student has to obtain a certificate in 
Arabic literature before obtaining his licence d’enseignement. 


For a law degree at the Faculty of Law of the Arab 

University of Beirut the following subjects are taken 

(the figures in parentheses show the number of weekly 

periods devoted to each subject): 

First year. Introduction to law (4), constitutional law (3), 
Islamic law (3), history of law (2), Roman law (2), 
political economy (4), Arab society (2), French or 
English (2). 

Second year. Civil law (5), criminal law (4), administrative 
law (2), public international law (3), Islamic law (3), 
political economy (3), social legislation (2), English or 
French (2). 

Third year. Civil law (3), commercial law (4), legal pro- 
cedure (5), criminal law (2), administrative law (2). 
finance and taxation (3), social legislation (2), Islamic 
law (2), private law (1), English or French (1). 

Fourth year. Civil law (5), commercial law (3), private 
international law (4), legal procedure (2), eriminal law 
(2), mercantile law (2), English or French (2), electives 
(2). 


For a bachelor's degree in physics at the Faculty of Arts 
and Science of the American University of Beirut the 
following subjects are taken (the number of credits to be 
earned are shown in parentheses): General physies I (5), 
general physics II (4), general physics III (5), classical 
astronomy (3), astrophysics (3), atomic physies (3), 
thermodynamics and statistical mechanics (3), electronics 
(4), mechanics (3), modern physics I (4), modern physics II 
(4), electromagnetic theory I (3), electro-magnetic 
theory II (3), junior laboratory work (4), senior laboratory 
work (4), biophysics (3), methods of mathematical physics 
(2), experiments in nuclear physics (3), statistical mechanics 
(3), solid state physics (3), theoretical mechanics (3), 
electrodynamics (3), quantum mechanics (3). senior 
tutorials (1-3), graduate tutorials (1-3), seminars (3), 
thesis (6-10). 


A medical course at the Université Saint-Joseph covers 

the following subjects (the total number of hours are shown 

in parentheses) : 

First year. Mathematics (25), chemistry (90), physics (90), 
biology (170). introduction to medicine (5), biophysics 
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(40), biochemistry (40), anatomy (60), physiology (60) 
histology and embryology (70). 

Second year. Anatomy (140), physiology (150), histology 
and embryology (70), biochemistry (85), biophysics (95), 
clinical semiology (350). 

Third year. Clinical semiology (420), microbiology, bacte- 
riology, virology, haematology, immunology and para- 
sitology (120), semiology and integrated subjects of 
pathology (500), clinical work (480), pathological 
anatomy (60). 

Fourth year. Clinical group work (680), clinical pathological 
anatomy (40), seminars (140), pathological anatomy 
(120), integrated subjects of pathology (440), supervised 
work (240), social medicine (50). 

Fifth year. Clinical group work (680), clinical pathological 
anatomy (40), seminars (240), pharmacology (8), thera- 
peutics (120), social medicine (120), biological or clinical 
work (360), psychology (15). 

Sixth year. Clinical group work (340), clinical pathological 
anatomy (20), seminars (240). 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


According to current educational plans in the Lebanon, 
the immediate goals are to provide primary education 
for all children up to the age of 11, after which 40 per cent 
should be channelled to academic schools and the remain- 
der to technical schools with higher education absorbing 
around 40 per cent of all secondary school graduates. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Lebanon. Ministère de l'Éducation Nationale 
et des Beaux-Arts. Rapports sur le Mouvement Educatif 
au Liban, présentés à la Conférence Internationale de 
PInstruction Publique. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 1,646,000. 

Area: 4,015 square miles; 10,400 square kilometres. 

Population density: 410 per square mile; 158 per square 
kilometre. 

Net Domestic Product (1958 estimate): 1,325 million 
pounds. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Lebanese pound = 0.456 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


—— ——————_— 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Number 
е of Type of institution Academic | (fissi. | Е ава part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education Jeux tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961/62 16 300 113 483 — 
Primary schools, private . 1961/62 16 400 165 300 = 
Total . LC 1961/62 112 700 278 783 — 
» 1960/61 ate 111 700 258 442 — 
» 1959/60 2277 110 601 226 558 — 
” 1958/59 1972 19 569 212 081 — 
1957/58 2 042 19 500 228 500 — 
Secondary 
General Complementary and secondary schools, 
public . 1961/62 Tis 16 450 
Complementary and secondary schools, 
private DEC н КҮЧ 1961/62 irs 33 320 
Total 1961/62 Е. 49 770 
» 1960/61 E TX. 45 280 
” 1959/60 246 ne) 39 364 
» 1958/59 217 edo 33 977 
» 1957/58 218 ы 32 000 
Vocational Vocational and technical косы publio 
Total ` 1961/62 134 935 
» 1960/61 132 848 
Teacher Teacher training schools, таа, 
training Total Я 1961/62 125 720 5 — 
P 1960/61 120 495 ess — 
» 1959/60 EO 460 221 — 
Higher? Université Libanaise . 
Total 1959/60. 1 6800 1 592 


_— _———_———_—————————— 
2. Public institutions only. 


1, Teachers in complementary and secondary schools are included in 


primary education, 


2, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in Lebanese pounds) 


-_——<——-—-—— 


EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND ТҮРЕ OF EDUCATION 


Total expenditure! . 


Expenditure for administration or general control (not 


distributed by level and type of education) 


Expenditure for instruction (Шыга By: level a and ‘type of 


education) 
Primary education 
Secondary education 
General . 
Vocational . 
Teacher training 
Higher education 
Other types of education 
Other expenditure . 


Amount Per cent 
139 968 500 100 
4 257 100 10.6 
32 190 000 80.6 
?23 137 000 351.9 
5 992 100 15.0 
2 967 100 7.4 
1 630 000 41 
1395 000 3.5 4.5 
1783 200 
31 277 100 33.2 
3 521 400 8.8 


С 
3. Includes physical education, music teaching and other types of 


1. Ministry of National Education and Fine Arts only. 


2. Elementary and complementary education. 


education. 
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LIBERIA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Until 1961 the educational system in Liberia was on the 
8 +4-+ 4 plan, consisting of eight years of elementary 
(primary) education, four years of secondary education 
and four years of higher education. The Government then 
instituted a 6 + 3 + 3 + 4 educational pattern; six years 
of elementary school, three years of junior high school, 
three years of senior high school, and four years of univer- 
sity-level studies. The lower secondary cycle is used for 
orientation purposes. 

Since 1826 laws have been passed requiring children 
of certain ages to attend school; in 1839 and 1841 compul- 
sory education laws specified that ‘all persons shall be 
bound by law to send their children between the ages 
of 5 and 12 years to school'. The Compulsory Education 
Law of 1912 required that all children between the ages 
of 6 and 16 attend school not less than 180 days during 
the school year, and in the same year the Secretary of 
Public Instruction was made responsible for all educational 
activities in the Republic of Liberia. 

In addition to public schools there are a number of 
private schools supported by various missions, groups and 
individuals; most are subsidized by the Government. 
Because several languages are spoken in the hinterland 
of the country, English is often taught as a second language. 
In all public schools, however, English is the language of 
instruction. 

Lack of means has prevented some children from 
continuing their education, but gradually this obstacle is 
being removed. No tuition fees are charged in grades 
1 to 8, and textbooks may be rented. A proposal is now 
being considered to provide free textbooks in elementary 
schools and to extend the rental system to the entire 
secondary school. Education for children between the ages 
of 6 and 16 is already compulsory and free up to the eighth 
grade, and the Government expects, as revenues increase, 
to extend free education gradually right through the 
secondary school. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 735. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are three degree-granting institutions in Liberia. 
They are the University of Liberia, Cuttington College and 
Divinity School, and the Maryland College of Our Lady 
of Fatima. 

The University of Liberia was founded as Liberia College 
in 1862, its primary purpose being to prepare statesmen 
for the developing republic. In 1951 it obtained the status 
of a university, and was thereafter known as the University 
of Liberia with two degree-granting schools, the College of 
Liberal and Fine Arts (the old Liberia College) and the 
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William V. S. Tubman Teachers College. A third degree- 
granting school, the Louis Arthur Grimes School of Law, 
was founded in 1953. The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation later helped to establish the College of Forestry and 
the College of Agriculture. 

Cuttington College and Divinity School was first founded 
in 1889, under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Mission Board, in Harper, Maryland County, 
near the Republic of the Ivory Coast. It served the eastern 
part of Liberia, first as a secondary school and later with 
college-level studies, until 1929 when it closed. Rebuilt 
in the Central Province in 1948, classes started again in 1949. 

In 1953 the third degree-granting institution of higher 
learning was founded in Harper, Maryland County, when 
the Catholic Mission, in co-operation with the Liberian 
Government, founded a teacher training school, the 
Maryland College of Our Lady of Fatima, which awards 
a bachelor's degree in education. 

In 1960 the Government also established two junior 
teacher training colleges which train primary school 
teachers. 


Legislation 


The University of Liberia was established by an Act of 
Legislature of February 1951, and in 1960 a law was 
passed making it an autonomous body under the sole 
direction of a board of trustees. Other laws passed in 
1960/61 separated two non-degree-granting schools from 
the university. 


Policy and administration 


Except for the University of Liberia which is an auto- 
nomous body, the institutions of higher education in Liberia 
are responsible to the Department of Public Instruction 
in which there is a Director of Higher Education. A Com- 
mission on Higher Education and Technical Education 
studies and advises on all problems in the field of higher 
education. 

The President of the Republic of Liberia is the Visitor 
of the University of Liberia. The University Board of 
Trustees is composed of representatives of Government 
and of industry, and the president of the university is a 
member of the board. The Administrative Council is 
composed of the heads of all university schools together 
with university administrative officers; the president 
represents the Administrative Council on the Board of 
Trustees. 

Cuttington College and Divinity School is administered 
by a board of trustees headed by the Missionary Bishop. 
Its administrative officers are the Bishop, the President 
and certain members of the institution. 

The College of Our Lady of Fatima is administered by 
the Bishop, priests and nuns. 


LIBERIA 
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KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A University and colleges 

C) Lower secondary leaving certificate 
Ф Upper secondary certificate 

©) Bachelor's degree 

H Lower primary teacher's certificate 
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The junior teacher colleges are controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, over-all responsibility being 
in the hands of the Director of Higher Education. 


Finance 


All institutions of higher education are heavily subsidized 
by the Liberian Government; only a negligible part of 
income is derived from tuition fees. The mission colleges 
are partly financed by the boards of foreign missions. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Liberia has the following constituent 
colleges and schools: the College of Liberal and Fine Arts 
Liberia College) which includes the Division of Natural 
ciences and Mathematics; the William V. S. Tubman 
Teachers College; the Louis Arthur Grimes College of 
Law and Government; the College of Forestry; the College 
of Agriculture; and the Benjamin J. K. Anderson School 
of Commerce and Business Administration. 

The College of Liberal and Fine Arts has a number of 
different teaching departments or faculties: anthropology 
and sociology, art and architecture, economics and business 
administration, English, history and government, modern 
foreign languages, music, philosophy and religion, 
chemistry, physics, biology, and mathematics. 

Cuttington College and Divinity School has departments 
of agriculture, education, liberal arts, and science, as 
well as its theological school. 


Admission of students. Entrance requirements for all 
degree-granting institutions are graduation from an accre- 
dited high school or preparatory school with no less than 
sixteen units in the following fields: English, mathematics, 
foreign language, science, social science, and an elective 
subject. Students must also have passed the university 
entrance examination and be of good character. The 
Louis Arthur Grimes School of Law requires a minimum 
of two years of college work, and preferably three years. 
The Divinity School at Cuttington College requires that 
candidates hold a bachelor of arts degree. Since the number 
of high school graduates is too small to meet national 
needs there are no limits on enrolment. 


Range of studies. The University of Liberia offers courses 
leading to the bachelor's degree in arts, science, education, 
forestry, agriculture and law. Cuttington College and 
Divinity School offers courses leading to the bachelor's 
degree in arts, science, education, agriculture and theology. 
The Maryland College of Our Lady of Fatima awards a 
bachelor of science degree in education. 

All courses leading to the bachelor's degree last four 
years, with the exception of the course leading to the 
bachelor of laws degree which extends over a period of 
four years following at least two years of college training. 

The University of Liberia also offers a pre-engineering 
programme in the Thomas J. R. Faulkner School of Engi- 
саси and Applied Science, and а programme of African 
studies. 
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Intra-mural teaching. Until 1962 the academic year began 
on the first day of March and ended on the last day of 
November. A gradual change, however, was brought about 
by shortening vacation periods, and in 1964 the academic 
year began in September. The school year is divided into 
two semesters or four quarters. 

Students are required to attend classes and laboratory 
exercises regularly and punctually. 

The methods employed in institutions of higher education 
depend upon the subjects taught and the professor; lectures 
predominate, usually followed by discussion periods. In 
the science areas lectures are important but practical work 
in the laboratory receives greater emphasis. Field work 
is stressed in the Colleges of Forestry and Agriculture. 
Audio-visual aids are used in the teaching of modern 
languages, science and other areas. At Cuttington College 
the Divinity School puts special emphasis on tutorial 
studies and field work. Required textbooks are usually 
decided upon by a textbook committee, but individual 
professors may recommend textbooks to be used in their 
courses. 

Although each professor is free to examine his class 
whenever he chooses, there are certain prescribed exami- 
nation periods. Examinations are held at mid-semester 
and at the close of each semester at the University of 
Liberia and at Cuttington College and Divinity School. 


Requirements for certain awards. The curriculum of the 
first two years in the College of Liberal and Fine Arts at the 
University of Liberia is similar for all undergraduate 
students and includes the following subjects: 


REQUIREMENTS FOR FIRST- AND SECOND-YEAR COURSE OF 
STUDY: GENERAL PROGRAMME! 


English . . . . 
Mathematics , . . . . 
Chemistry, physics or biology . 
World geography 2 
Еее sy as 

Physical education. . , 

Contemporary civilization 


1. Students in the College of Forestry are required to take certain 
additional courses. 


On satisfactory completion of the first two years’ pro- 
gramme of study the student selects his major subject 
and presents a programme of not less than fifty semester- 
hours to the dean of the college, as part of his plan of study 
for the following two years. This programme must include 
not less than thirty-two semester hours in the major subject 
and not less than twelve semester hours in related subjects. 
Completion of 132 semester hours with a minimum grade 
point average in all academic courses is required for the 
bachelor of arts degree. The faculty must also be satisfied 
that the candidate’s character is good and that his general 
academic record is satisfactory. 

The degree of bachelor of science in mathematics, 
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physics, chemistry, botany or zoology is granted on com- 
pletion of 108 semester hours of natural sciences (including 
mathematics), with at least forty-eight credits in the 
major area and forty-two in the minor area. Students 
must also obtain the necessary quality point average and 
comply with the other general regulations of the university. 


CREDITS REQUIRED FOR A BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LIBERIA 


Subject Ist year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year 


Major science 9 9 12 18 
Minor science. . 9 9 12 12 
Supporting science . 9 9 — — 
Social science 6 6 — — 
Ee ТЕАИ 6 6 — — 

‘oreign language elective . — — 6 — 
Political science E — — 3 — 
Philosophy . — — — 3 


All candidates for the degree of bachelor of laws must 
satisfactorily complete seventy-eight semester hours of 
work spread over four academic years. The law faculty 
recommends the LL.B. degree only for those candidates 
who have never received less than 70 per cent in more 
than two courses and who have maintained a general average 
of 15 per cent, or better. Students who meet the residence 
requirement of four years and complete the curriculum 
but do not qualify for the degree may, at the discretion 
of the faculty, be given a certificate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACHELOR OF LAWS DEGREE 
COURSE! AT THE LOUIS ARTHUR GRIMES COLLEGE OF LAW 


Number of hours per weel (by semester) 


Subject 
Ist 24 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 


Torts 
Contracts 
Criminallaw . . 
Personal property . 
Legal methods . . 
Civil procedure . . 3 
Agency . dM 
Real property 
Domestic relations . 
Commercial law 
Equity 
Evidence 
Business 
associations . . 
Constitutional ам . — 
Wills and adminis- 
tration . =. . 
Conflict of laws . 
Trusts > . . 
International law 
Legaldrafting . 
Administrative law 
Taxation А 3 


a 2__———————— 
1. Following two years of college education. 
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Courses leading to a bachelor's degree in education are 
offered at all three university institutions. The following 


table sets out the requirements for the B.Sc. in Education 
at the Maryland College of Our Lady of Fatima. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR А B.SC. DEGREE IN EDUCATION AT OUR 
LADY OF FATIMA COLLEGE 


Number of credit hours 
Subject LEID E ы 
lstsem. 2nd sem. 


Freshman course 


Mechanics of English composition . 
General mathematics—algebra 
Generalscience—biology . 

Survey of Western civilization . 
Introduction to philosophy . 
Sociology. . . "ec 
Effective writing 

Logics 4 


MP PIS 


Sophomore course 


American writers 

English writers 
Algebra—geometry . 
Chemistry—physics . den 
Survey of Western civilization . 
General psychology . 

Cultural anthropology 


фе ше сө сө шг co | 
се әсе сосе | ө 


Junior course 


Précis writing . . . 
Philosophy of education 
History of education A 
Educational psychology . . 
Personal and community health 

Chea) ayes, б». TE 
Child psychology 


| eo eo eo ww ew ow 
| woes 


Senior course 


General methods and techniques in 
education . СТЕ PR 
"Tests and measurements 
Guidance iili Du E. oi e 
Basic principles of curriculum and 
instruction Е 
Student teaching 
Elementary statistics Nis 
Methods in teaching arithmetic 
Methods in teaching language arts. . 
Methods in teaching sociological studies 
Methods in teaching science . . . 
Methods іп teaching music . . . 
Reading in the elementary school . 
Principles of administration 


[ILITI | = wee 
til 


br Ба 


Extra-mural courses. No extra-mural courses are provided 
by institutions of higher education in Liberia. 


Research 


The institutions of higher education in Liberia are conscious 
of the vital role that research plays in the university, 
and are constantly increasing and expanding research 
facilities. The University of Liberia, in particular, has been 
active in a number of research projects sponsored by outside 
agencies. Within the university, students carry out research 
related to their work under professional guidance. 
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Staff 


The teaching staff at the University of Liberia consists of 
professors, associate professors, assistant professors and 
instructors. There is little difference in their functions 
except that additional responsibility for programme 
content is given according to academic qualifications and 
experience. Occasionally special lecturers are brought in 
for short periods. Such part-time staff may not vote nor 
receive salary during vacation months. 

Because qualified academic staff is scarce in Liberia, 
institutions have had difficulty in recruitment, and have 
often been obliged to employ graduates with no teaching 
experience. Some staff have been recruited from amongst 
teachers who have been sent abroad on Government 
scholarships to pursue advanced studies. Some have been 
obtained through specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, and some assistance with teachers has been given 
Һу such foreign Governments as the United States of 
America, France and Germany. 

Local teaching staff at the University of Liberia is 
usually employed on a yearly contract basis, and foreign 
staff members are not usually given contracts of more 
then two years. There is no standardized procedure for 
promotions, which the president of the university recom- 
mends at his discretion. Pensions are not automatie upon 
retirement, and the salary scale is set according to academic 
qualifications and experience. There are no regular arrange- 
ments for long leave or exchange of professors, though 
in 1962 one professor went to an American college as an 
exchange professor. Professors are free to carry out research 
and to publish, but are under no obligation to do so. No 
full-time professor is permitted to accept paid employment 
outside the university. 


Student life and welfare 


The University of Liberia does not provide residential 
accommodation. Students pay only part of the cost of 
their tuition, ranging from 25 to 40 Liberian dollars a year. 
In special cases deferred payment is permitted; although 
fees are nominal, some students have difficulty in finding 
them. Various Government ministries offer scholarships, 
including the Department of Public Instruction, the 
Department of Public Works and Utilities, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, and a number of 
scholarships are awarded by individuals and private 
organizations. A few work opportunities are provided on 
the campus for students. 

The student council serves as an intermediary between 
the student body and the university administration, helping 
to co-ordinate and supervise student activities and present- 
ing student opinion to the authorities. Students at the 
University of Liberia have various sports and other clubs. 

There is a health centre with a nurse on the campus to 
care for students and faculty members. Students are 
required to have a medical examination at the beginning 
of each school year, and, before admission, each student 
must present a certificate of innoculation against smallpox 
and typhoid fever. A guidance officer works with a student 
welfare committee at the university; professors also give 
guidance to students when necessary. Until the new univer- 
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sity is completed very little can be done to accommodate 
foreign students. 

The Cuttington College and Divinity School is a boarding 
school. Fees are payable in advance at the beginning of 
each semester, and amount to 250 Liberian dollars; they 
cover room and board, tuition, medical, sports association 
and student organization fees. Scholarships are provided 
by the Protestant Episcopal, Lutheran and Methodist 
churches, and by the Governments of Liberia and the 
United States of America; these grants have enabled a 
large number of students from other African countries to 
attend Cuttington College. An elected students' association 
represents the students, and the administration delegates 
responsibility to the student body through it. The 
association supervises the student work programme, 
administers student discipline, and publishes the college 
newspaper. Modern facilities are provided for the 125 men 
and 75 women students who live on the campus; study and 
recreational needs are adequately cared for, and the health 
of the college community is attended to by a resident 
physician and a staff nurse. The Government clinic is 
close at hand, and, if hospitalization is required, patients 
may go to nearby hospitals. X-ray and diagnostic services 
are available in the college clinic as well as regular 
prophylaxis for certain endemic diseases. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


In 1960 the Government created two junior teachers" 
colleges which provide an intensive two-year course of 
professional studies leading to a diploma which entitles 
the holder to teach in primary schools. The colleges come 
under the control of the Department of Public Instruction. 
The entrance requirement is graduation from an accredited 
high school. The college curriculum is set out below (the 
figures in brackets indicate the number of semester hours 
required in each subject): 

First year. First semester: English composition (3); mathe- 
matics (4); general psychology (3); introduction to 
education (3); contemporary civilization (3). Second 
semester: teaching of reading (2); biology (4); child 
psychology (2); English literature (3); preliminary 
practice teaching (3). 

Second year. First semester: children's literature (3); arts and 
crafts (2); teaching of arithmetic (2); teaching of music 
(3); problems of teaching and curriculum development 
(3); educational psychology (3); health education (2). 
Second semester: world literature (3); guidance (2); rural 
education (2); arts and crafts (2); teaching of art (2); 
philosophy of education (2); practice teaching (3). 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Over the years the University of Liberia has suffered as a 
result of inadequately trained staff and lack of money. 
The same is true of the Maryland College of Our Lady of 
Fatima, which has been handicapped by a shortage of both 
staff and students. None of the three degree-granting 
institutions in Liberia has yet obtained adequate research 
facilities, the problem being one of finance. However, over 
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the years faculties have been improved to some extent and 
libraries and science laboratories have been developing. 

The aims of higher education are inextricably bound up 
with national aims and development, and the immediate 
goals of higher education in Liberia may be summarized 
as follows: superior students must be encouraged to seek 
higher education in order to meet national demands for 
professional and technical personnel; steps must be taken 
to provide sufficient staff for the institutions of higher 
education and to provide adequate facilities; research 
must be stimulated and developed in essential fields. 

Tf Liberia is to hold a position of leadership in the modern 
world it must have highly trained personnel at all levels. 
The structure of the educational system has been weak 
largely because of the weak foundations it has had to rest 
upon. With the emphasis now being placed on educational 
advancement, institutions of higher education are now 
obtaining the buildings, equipment, staff and materials 
they need to perform the work expected of them. The 
problem of shortage of students should also be resolved 
when the primary and secondary educational systems are 
strengthened; students will be encouraged to remain at 
school, and thus provide a reservoir from which the 
institutions of higher education may draw. 

It will be necessary for a number of years yet to employ 
foreign professors to assume the major responsibility for 
instruction in institutions of higher education in order to 
achieve and maintain satisfactory standards. Meanwhile, 
Liberians already on the staffs of institutions of higher 
education will be given scholarships to pursue further 
studies abroad, and other Liberian graduates will also be 
given scholarships to prepare them for teaching in institu- 
tions of higher education. Scholarships for staff members 
and prospective teachers for the University of Liberia 
should be provided at the rate of ten a year over a period 
of ten years. For the junior teachers' college one foreign 
scholarship a year for ten years should supply sufficient 
trained staff. Even after enough Liberians complete their 
studies it is important that the takeover from the foreign 
staff be gradual, in order that standards may continue 
to rise, and the continuity of the programme not be 
adversely affected. To enrich the experience of Liberian 
students, a limited number of foreign professors should be 
retained even after sufficient Liberian staff have been 
prepared, though it is planned that Liberians will have 
major responsibility for all areas of study. This may mean 
that a foreign professor will continue to work with the 
newly qualified Liberian for an additional period of three 
years before handing over complete responsibility for a 
department. 

The supply of university trained primary and secondary 
school teachers should also gradually increase as a result 
of the general expansion of education. 


Students within Liberia will be supported by the Govern- 
ment with local grants. The income of most families in 
Liberia is too low to finance higher education for young 
people, and if plans for expansion are to succeed, the 
Government must appropriate enough money to defray 
the expenses of a large number of students. In order to 
encourage self-reliance, each institution of higher education 
should be encouraged to provide work scholarships. In 
the case of the University of Liberia some students may 
work on the farm, others in the library, laboratories and 
offices. This work may be carried out during the school 
term or during vacation periods. 


[Text prepared by the Department of Public Instruction, 
Monrovia.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Liberia. Department of Public Instruction. Report 
presented at the XXV% Conference of the International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva, 1962. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 1,290,000. 

Area: 43,000 square miles; 111,370 square kilometres. 

Population density: 30 per square mile; 12 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Liberian dollar = 1 U.S. 


dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: September. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961! 
(in Liberian dollars) 


< eS 


Exenditure by purpose Amount 

Total expenditure 1932 069 
For administration ог generalcontrol. . . . . 301 008 
Salaries to teachers and FOE DORHDE professional staff 1015 160 
Subsidies to mission schools, etc. Antes exte 357 087 
Equipment, furniture, ete. . . 116 032 
142 782 


Other recurring expenditure 
_———————— 
1. Data refer to budget estimates of the Ministry of Education only. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Avademio Number > т 
type of Type of institution ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education esr tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . . . . . 1960/61 35 122 122 T 3702 1721 — 
E Kindergartens, private . . . . . Tool 5 15 15 5А 693 247 — 
Hor ec ITE , 2. 1960/61 40 137 137 1x 4395 1968 — 
» Er Kate 7 1959/60 43 111 103 HN 4587 2149 — 
МИ OMS A Gece 5з feiss ce 1958/59 47 148 148 AS 4215 1837 — 
iy ICE 1957/58 22 э. Xm gf 2 500 1125 — 
» ea у ial. nels 1956/57 73 128 124 Sag 2955 1241 — 
Primary Elementary schools, public . . . . 1960/61 440 1132 384 «ss 39 531 1323 — 
Elementary schools, private. . . . 1960/61 199 531 373 ue 14 354 4828 — 
LE сыз» ae under mro 1960/61 639 1 663 151 "nc 53 885 12151 — 
Pe err ae 1959/60 577 1751 625 "d 53969 14603 — 
ОО UT е 1958/59 562 1649 3: mate 53232 13010 — 
БЇ “> Pe Bec oe WP at aa 1957/58 637 1673 611 ET 48852 12412 -- 
WI ад» сос о 1956/57 488 1478 598 aes 46072 11632 — 
EM 
Genera Junior high schoolst . . . . . . 1960/61 12 64 19 1166 216 
Senior high schools . . . . . . 1960/61 11 136 33 1408 295 
Total . М DIAM 1960/61 23 200 52 2574 511 
ЕЛГЕ А 1959/60 25 245 59 d^ 2 806 455 
wt MU V MI DELETE 1958/59 ШАҢ 168 — тз 3044 488 
плану For ЖУТ Sf entem i 1957/58 22 217 65 ЖИГ, 2509 745 
ТЕ ЕГЕТЕ 1956/57 22 152 52 MEE 2392 414 
Vocational Vocational high school, public uus 
Total . . 66: 1960/61 1 n 351 49 
Cc ТЛИ КРИСИ 1959/60 1 41 — 403 66 
MCN TN REB nd 1958/59 1 5 Fe cos »5 
Mr REN M S 1957/58 1 mals tee 
PP RAGA tails АКА AG 1956/57 1 60 8 : 460 102 
Teacher Zorzor Teacher Training School, public . 
training Tol a UNE NES 1960/61 1 12 4 "55 15 3 — 
Mer мА as cc + 1959/60 — — — — — — — 
Higher 
University University of Liberia, public, . 1960/61 1 552 224 
and Maryland College of our Lady of Fatima, 
uivalent private , 1960/61 1 25 9 АН 
(ae биш College, private SUBEST: 1960/61 1 130 23 
granting ) Total . . р ee 1960/61 3 de 707 256 
and non- CN rq eir Met 1959/60 3 di 3 660 198 
university ОАЕ ЗАХ 1958/59 3 525 783 274 
teacher Cie Leet cus ty 1957/58 3 s a 476 105 
training £j 1956/57 3 60 15 399 105 


1, Public and private schools. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Articles 28, 29 and 30 of the Constitution of the Kingdom 
of Libya affirm the right of all Libyans to education and 
state that it shall be compulsory for both boys and girls. 
Education is free at all stages in State institutions. 

Under the Education Act of 1952 each of the three 
provinces in the Kingdom was required to establish 
primary, secondary and technical schools, and to finance 
such schools from its provincial budget. As a result of 
the constitutional amendments announced early in 1963, 
however, this federal system was abolished, and the 
Ministry of Education now has direct responsibility for 
education at all levels. The Ministry not only lays down 
the broad lines of educational policy, but is responsible 
for all related administrative arrangements such as the 
establishment of schools and training institutions, recruit- 
ment of teachers, promotion, payment of salaries, operation 
of boarding facilities, and all other executive functions 
formerly discharged by the provincial departments of 
education. The Kingdom is now divided into ten 
educational zones, each with its own director and technical 
staff. 

In accordance with the Constitution, the State exercises 
control over all aspects of public education regulated by 
law. There are a number of schools at different levels 
operated by private agencies, but all are subject to 
supervision by the Ministry of Education. 

Pre-primary education is available in two-year nursery 
schools. The primary schools admit children at the age 
of 6 years and offer six years of schooling leading to a 
certificate which gives access to the three-year prepa- 
ratory or lower-secondary course. Pupils who pass the 
final examinations of the preparatory course are then 
awarded a certificate which gives them access to a three- 
year general secondary course. The first year of the general 
secondary course is common to all pupils, but from the 
second year they specialize in either literature or science. 
At the end of the course successful pupils are awarded a 
certificate which gives access to certain faculties of the 
University of Libya. 

The technical and vocational schools at post-primary 
level include industrial, agricultural and commercial 
schools. Technical education is divided into two levels: 
(a) intermediate four-year courses for artisans and 
skilled workers, open to children who hold the primary 
school certificate, and (b) advanced three-year courses 
for highly skilled artisans and assistant technicians, open 
to children who hold the preparatory (lower secondary) 
certificate. Special vocational courses for pupils at the 
upper secondary level include health officer training 
courses, health inspector training courses, etc. 

Secondary-level teacher training schools are run by 
both public and private authorities. The State teacher 
training schools offer a four-year course for primary 
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school teachers, and admit pupils who have obtained 
the primary school certificate. The private teacher training 
institutions offer four-year courses for preparatory or 
intermediate school teachers and admit students on the 
basis of the preparatory certificate. 

The Koranic schools have their own curricula and 
regulations which do not differ greatly from those of the 
Government schools, except in that they emphasize the 
study of the Arabic language and Islamic law. They offer 
four years of primary education, followed by five years 
of secondary education. Pupils who complete the secondary 
stage may go on to advanced study in the Islamic 
University. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 742. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in the University of Libya, 
established in 1956, in the Islamic University, and in the 
College of Advanced Technology, established by the 
Government in 1961 in collaboration with Unesco and the 
United Nations Special Fund. Both universities are State 
institutions and are financed by the Government. 

The University of Libya is organized in faculties of 
arts and education, commerce and economies, and law 
(Benghazi), and science (Tripoli). The admission require- 
ment to all faculties is graduation from a general secondary 
school. The faculties of arts, commerce and law accept 
graduates from the upper secondary literary stream, but 
only graduates from the science stream may enrol in the 
faculty of science. Each faculty offers a four-year course 
leading to the bachelor's degree. No tuition fees are paid, 
students receive grants, and State hostels are available 
for students who must live away from home. Each year a 
number of scholarships are awarded to selected secondary 
school graduates for study abroad in fields for which 
no facilities exist in Libya (for example, medicine and 
agriculture). 

At the Faculty of Arts and Education the first-year 
course is common to all students and specialization begins 
as from the second year in branches of Arabic, English, 
history, geography, or philosophy and sociology. The 
Faculty of Commerce has branches of economics and 
commerce which students can choose to follow after the 
second year. There are no branches at the Faculty of Law 
but students specialize in one of four fields. At the Faculty 
of Science students in the first year take a group of four 
subjects which are reduced to three in the second year and 
to two in the third and fourth years. As yet there are no 
facilities for postgraduate studies at any of the faculties. 

The Islamic University is a religious institution of a 
special type, establishing and operating its own primary 
and secondary schools throughout the country. Graduates 
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of these Koranic schools may then be admitted to two or 
three years of further study leading to degrees in religion, 
and in the teaching of the Koran and Arabic language. 

The College of Advanced Technology is organized in 
four departments: mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering, civil engineering, and food technology. It 
admits graduates from the science stream in the upper 
secondary schools and offers a five-year course leading 
to a professional qualification. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The problems of a young country like Libya where the 
educational system has been built up from almost nothing 
within the short period of ten years since independence 
are many and difficult. Priority consideration is being 
given to their solution by the Government which allocates 
a major portion of its budget to education, and has further 
earmarked substantial sums in its five-year development 
plan for promotion of education at all levels. Considerable 
progress has been made in recent years, but much remains 
to be done, particularly, in the field of teacher training. 
For example, the shortage of qualified science teachers 
has become more acute with the rapid expansion of 
education throughout the country and the growing 
demands of a developing economy. The Government has 
recognized the need for a higher teacher training college 
(for science, mathematics and possibly foreign languages) 
to meet this situation, and it is proposed to set up this 
institute in collaboration with Unesco and the United 
Nations Special Fund. It is also proposed to create a 
faculty of agriculture at the University of Libya. However, 
the expansion of education at the higher level will naturally 
be governed by the output of graduates from the secondary 
schools. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Libya. Census and Statistical Department. 
Statistical Abstract of Libya, 1958-1962. Other official 
publications. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,216,000. 

Area: 679,360 square miles; 1,759,540 square kilometres. 

Population density: 2 per square mile; 1 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1963): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S, dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: September. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1963 
(in Libyan pounds) 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount. Per cent. 


Total expenditure! 19 093 866 100 
Expenditure for administration 
or general control (not distri- 
buted by level and type of 
education) а. 
Expenditure distributed by level 
and type кешенщ furia 
Primary and secondary gener: 
CORRER Supe d + . 35597316 61.6 
Higher education . 13 150 000 34.6 
Other expenditure 5 111850 1.2 


2234 700 2.6 
8 747 316 96.2 


1. Budget of the Ministry of Education опу. The budget of the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Affairs amounted to 89,550 pounds. 

. Including 64,700 pounds spent on salaries. 

. Including 4,215,000 pounds spent on salaries. 

. Including expenditure for Senusi Zawayas (religious institutes). 
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2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1959 
f eS ee ee Mim al e EE 


ЖО Field of study 

‘Type of institution олсон Sex Total г к = 

ae Humanitiest Education! — Finearts Law Social Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 
All institutions? 1959/60 MF 571 232 — — 261 18 — — — 
AII institutions? 1951/58 M Ds 114 E ы 48 32 = = =. 

Percentage 

All institutions? 1959/60 M 100 40 — — 46 14 = = = 
All institutions? 1957/58 МЕ 100 59 arè — — 25 16 — — = 
Е 100 К do. — — Bat TA — -= — 

сыгыт ы ee E e a ll 


1. Education is included in humanities. 


2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


"Teaching staff. Students enrolled 
Level and ID Academio | Number - - = : 
CGU Type of institution year i ne Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
educ ш. 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, publice . . . . . 1960/61 18 49 49 1820 984 — 
D GO GEMENS кешш us. = 
CODING EPISC zm 
= ie Р КЕЧИРИБ 1959/60. 16 4T 1727 913 — 
УИГЕ 1958/59 14 41 fon ә 1602 908 — 
DRE IT M ou ow om on. à 1957/58 7 27 эк ves 907 506 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 558 4 098 793 120433 22872 — 
Primary school, private. ^ o ^ | Mad sm £M» o» 120220 i6 - 
M SEAS ВАРЕН", — 
SL. Ne o ui ede а ae Ж oe 1959/60. 543 3 767 iaa 111 967 20223 — 
Wo detti Een vu uS И 1958/59 473 3 398 An 10 97786 16303 — 
Зе Nd Г, зу, О, ДЫ ROC ШАЙ 1957/58 439 2770 “з „ө 90725 16169 — 
соп 
pend Intermediate schools, public. . . . 1960/61 75 419 20 9 465 454 
Secondary schools, public . . . . 1960/61 16 246 19 1946 125 
Intermediate schools, private . . . 1960/61 3 29 14 154 310 
ease school private . . . . тое c d E : m R ü ui 
ACA ih (seb tou) neji es le 1 fon 
WM en RE 1959/60. 15 557 dg AAD 9184 383 
p M SON ee 1958/59 61 440 dots ad 6 639 227 
ШАШ a с DESI eS 1957/58 43 360 D atta 5 682 201 
Vocational Intermediate vocational schools, public . 1960/61 6 94 — on 713 — 
Advanced vocational schools, public . 1960/61 5 33 — Sos 246 — 
Advangsd vocational schools, private . 196061 E d 19 e 1 206 ВА 
С ГИУ: MEM 1 3 7. 19 2165 
eI Wow ae) А Ж бона) 1959/60 11 136 Tx 856 — 
FO DET Ee id Fite Wad ЕХ 1958/59 п 125 713 — 
PE CR ROREM I i: 1957/58 11 88 mo T 729 — 
Teacher. Teacher training schools, public 
training Total i o cape IRI aries. [2 КИ ni ne 4l ка, 2 103 s — 
ПСИ Lo sebum (1058/50 8 118v де As 1616 275 = 
ath GNE ED first Fo Sra КОЕ 1957/58 5 124 1446 210 — 
Higher University of Libya 
niversity Total (30 ЧӨӨ QUT ae sm S Uf 1961/62 1 . 917 . s 
and. E al a tm КОДА, dme 1960/61 1 de vols ats 142 е 
equivalent TEM ne ERY е te rho 1059/60 1 eg we Е 571 Bes 
(degree- grid БЄЛ det Res, ne ОД 1958/59 1 wes ss o 351 aH 
granting) Wm A et ер» 1957/58 1 “+ 194 3 


„_—————_————————— 


1. Public schools only. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Education Act of 9 November 1929 (Landes-Gesetz- 
blatt 1929, No. 13) and its amendments (Landes-Gesetzblatt 
1948, No. 15 and the Decree of 11 July 1952) make provision 
for primary and secondary education in the Principality 
of Liechtenstein. 

At the primary level, day schools offer eight years 
of compulsory education followed by two years at conti- 
nuation schools for those children who are not taking u 
vocational training or courses at a vocational pe 
Secondary education covers the period of schooling for 
children from about 12 to 18 years of age, and leads to 
the matura school leaving examination which gives access 
to higher education. 

Schools are maintained by the State, the municipalities 
or by private institutions. The State Educational Council 
(Landesschulrat) advises the Diet, the State legislative 
authority, on educational matters. After hearing the views 
of the teachers the council takes decisions concerning 
school curricula and regulations; it also appoints the 
Director of Education (Schulkommissar) who is responsible 
for drafting and ensuring the implementation of legislation 
on public schools, Under the Education Act of 1929 
paras schools also come under the State Educational 

ouncil; they prepare their own curricula and submit 
them to the council for approval. In so far as private 
schools serve the interests of the State they receive an 
annual grant-in-aid towards their operational costs. 

There are no teacher training schools in the Principality, 
and prospective teachers receive their training at 
institutions in Switzerland. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Owing to the small size of the country no provision has 
been made for university education. Students who have 
finished their secondary education in the Principality 
continue their higher education abroad, mainly in Swit- 
zerland, Austria and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The State awards scholarships, grants and interest-free 
loans to gifted students if they or their parents cannot 
pay the full cost of their studies. 

n order to meet the increased demand for technicians 
and to provide training facilities for those students who 
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find it difficult to be admitted to foreign institutions, an 
Abendtechnikum (evening technical college) was founded 
at Vaduz in 1961; it is maintained by the State, the 
industrial concerns and the municipalities. It is supervised 
by the State Educational Council which decides on its 
curricula and regulations and elects the college’s board 
of supervisors (Schulrat); the principal is appointed by 
the board. 

The curricula and syllabuses of the technical college 
are modelled on those анла institutions in Switzerland, 
and there are departments of mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, and structural engineering (surface 
building and underground construction). The entrance 
requirement is a completed course in a technical field. 
Pull diplomas in ips edem engineering and structural 
engineering are obtained after nine semesters, and in the 
department of electrical engineering courses lead to the 
intermediate diploma (Vordiploma) after five semesters. 
For the full diploma students have to follow further 
courses at the evening technical colleges of St. Gall or 
Zürich. The staff of the technical college is mainly recruited 
from among experienced personnel of industrial concerns 
in Liechtenstein. 


Text prepared by the Directorate of Education, Vaduz. 
prep 27 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Liechtenstein. Directorate of Education. Reply 
to Uneseo questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 17,000. 

Area: 61 square miles; 157 square kilometres. 

Population density: 279 per square mile; 108 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 Swiss frane 
dollar. 


0.231 U.S. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academie year begins: October. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level Number 
ides ‘Type of institution Academic. тън: |. Follandparbtime | Partma| EVIL sud partime Part-time 
education TuS tutions – 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public 
Total Жуук ку 1961/62 9 п п ка». 414 *240 — 
» 1960/61 п 11 de *500 *250 — 
TENES Xo uarios 1959/60 п п *500 *250 — 
(US a 1958/59 11 п *500 *250 — 
CU SO oc кз зла. илл 1957/58 п ll *500 *250 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . Д 1961/62 14 70 28 — 1905 956 — 
Complementary courses, publie x nex 1961/62 6 5 5 5 93 93 — 
‘otal . . L M 1961/62 20 15 33 5 1998 1049 — 
Co й-б» ТМС ОГ p A 1960/61 19 12 30 5 2058 1076 — 
Ci dtr CAE E PUT me 1959/60 19 12 31 5 2044 1076 = 
n hls 1S s SUR 1958/59 21 74 31 17 2113 1073 — 
m CE RYNCHTEMIC ЗҮ MI IU 1957/58. 21 74 31 7 2197 1149 — 
Second. 
General and | Secondary schools, public . . 1961/62 2 17 3 330 166 
vocational Teal. " коор, pue > 1961/62 4 32 11 424 188 
31' ote dep us 1961/62 6 49 14 754 354 
LR о Uem 1960/61 6 46 17 686 332 
Pre ne deste era orn 1959/60 6 46 17 672 327 
TRUM Е a 1958/59 6 38 п 620 305 
Е wenden oi н 1957/58 6 37 п 582 278 
Adult Vocational courses . SS AP 1961/62 16 16 2 16 230 no 230 
Evening technical schools | . . | 1961/62 2 7 — T 38 — 38 
Folk high schools . . er ne 1961/62 3 TE ik °з Xo mu M. 
Тайм; oris ss sth dT 1961/62 21 ?23 22 223 2268 s 2268 
———————————————ÉÉd a 


1. Including two commercial schools. 


2. Not including folk high schools. 


2, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in Swiss francs) 


———————————M M —— ÀÀ € —À 


A. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount 
Total recurring expenditure . 979 619 
For administration or general control . 24 269 
anri pU. ү ay 5 875 350 
alaries to teac] ers an sup orting pro- 
fessionalstaff , Й К. 846 409 
Other instructional expenditure á 28 941 


Other recurring expenditure 80 000 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . . 979 619 100.0 
Expenditure for administration or 
general control 24 269 2.5 
Expenditure for instruction 926 409 94.6 
'rimary education 609 536 62.2 
Secondary education . 316 873 2.4 


Other recurring expenditure 


Lo Umum '————É———————  ——À 2-2 


l. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education is dealt with under Article 23 of the Constitution 
of 17 October 1868 (several times amended since that date) 
which reads: "The State shall ensure that every Luxembourg 
citizen receives primary education, which shall be compul- 
sory and free of charge.... It shall establish centres 
of secondary education and any necessary courses in higher 
education. It shall also establish free vocational courses.’ 
The duration of compulsory education, instituted by the 
Law of 10 August 1912, was increased to eight years by 
the Grand Ducal Decree of 25 May 1945. Religious 
instruction is compulsory in both primary and secondary 
schools, except for pupils whose fathers or guardians 
make a written request for their exemption from such 
instruction, 

The State and the local authorities share responsibility 
for the provision of primary education, but the State 
alone is responsible for secondary and higher education. 
At the national level, primary education is supervised 
by the Ministry of National Education acting through 
the Education Commission and the inspectorate, and, 
at the municipal level, by the municipal administration 
and the school commissions (commissions scolaires). 
Each municipality has a school commission, consisting 
of the burgomaster or his deputy, a clergyman, and a lay 
member. The secondary schools are supervised by commit- 
tees of trustees (commissions de curateurs) consisting of 
five members appointed by the Sovereign, and each school 
has a principal who is responsible to the Ministry of 
Education. 

The establishment of private schools is authorized by 
law, but they do not receive grants-in-aid from the State. 
There are private primary and incomplete secondary 
schools for girls, und also a few private primary schools 
for boys. the private institutions have a considerable 
degree of autonomy, but the primary schools are subject 
to supervision by the same authorities as are responsible 
for the supervision of State schools and their teaching 
staff must hold the qualifications required for State 
primary school teachers. 

Pre-primary education is given in nursery schools or 
kindergartens (écoles maternelles). The primary schools 
enrol pupils at the age of 6 and provide an eight-year 
course, divided into four stages or degrés, each of two 
years’ duration; at the end of the course, successful pupils 
receive the primary school-leaving certificate. In addition 
to (and for one year parallel with) the primary schools, 
the higher primary schools provide a three-year course 
corresponding to the eighth, ninth and tenth years of 
education; these schools are equivalent to a lower general 
secondary school with a practical bias. 

On leaving the primary school, pupils may enrol in 
either a general secondary school, or in a technical or 
ошын school. Admission to the general secondary 
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schools (lycées) is by entrance examination. General 
secondary education is organized in two cycles, the first, 
which lasts three years, being the same for all pupils. 
During the second cycle, pupils have a choice between 
the four-year classical course which comprises Greek and 
Latin sections in boys’ schools (but a Latin section only 
in girls’ schools), and the three-year modern course. 
Both courses lead to a secondary school-leaving certificate 
(diplôme de fin d'études secondaires). 

Technical and vocational education is provided in various 
types of schools, such as the Technical Training Institute, 
the State Vocational School, and the State vocational 
education centres. The Technical Training Institute 
comprises the School of Arts and Crafts and the "Technical 
School. The School of Arts and Crafts admits primary 
school graduates who pass an entrance examination, and 
provides a three-year course leading to the award of a 
certificat d'aptitude professionnelle. The Technical School 
is open to pupils aged 16 or more who pass the entrance 
examination, and provides a four-year course (including 
a year of preparatory studies) leading to the award of the 
diplôme d'ingénieur technicien. The State Vocational 
School offers two-year courses in nine apprenticeship 
sections, and the State vocational education centres 
provide courses leading to the certificat d'aptitude 
professionnelle. 

Technical education is also available in various private 
establishments. The School of Agriculture offers a two- 
year course leading to a diploma to pupils who have 
completed the seventh year of primary education. The 
domestic science schools prepare girls for the State exami- 
nations for the kindergarten teacher's certificate, the 
domestic science teacher's certificate and the handerafts 
teacher's certificate. 

Consideration is now being given to a reform whereby 
the higher primary schools would be replaced by inter- 
mediate schools, staffed by upper primary teachers and 
secondary school teachers. 

Owing to the linguistic situation peculiar to Luxembourg, 
реми have, even in primary school, to study two modern 
languages in addition to their mother tongue; at the 
secondary level they must study more than two modern 
languages (plus either one or two classical languages in 
the classical streams of the general secondary schools). 
Such a situation obviously necessitates a longer period 
of school attendance. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 749. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
No full course of study leading to a university degree 
is available in Luxembourg, but students may take a 


year of post-secondary courses (cours supérieurs) equivalent 
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to one year of university studies in certain subjects. 
Those who wish to continue their studies must then go 
to institutions in other countries. Some post-secondary 
teacher training is also provided in the Pedagogical 
Institute, A private international postgraduate teaching 
and research institute, the International University of 
Comparative Sciences, offers advanced studies in 
comparative law and comparative economics. 


Legislation 


The main laws relating to higher education are the Law 
of 23 July 1848 instituting the higher courses, amended 
and supplemented by the Laws of 6 February 1849 and 
21 July 1869, the Law of 5 August 1939 relating to the 
conferring of degrees and diplomas, and the Law of 
7 July 1958 setting up the Pedagogical Institute, 


Policy and administration 


The one-year post-secondary courses (cours supérieurs) 
are organized in two lycées which are also responsible 
for their administration. The Pedagogical Institute comes 
under the same administrative authorities as the primary 
schools. 


Finance 


Expenditure on higher education and on secondary 
education is included in the same section of the budget; 


it is, in fact, impossible to have separate headings for the 
financing of these two types of education since, to a very 
large extent, the same premises, staff and equipment are 
used for both. The funds allocated to the Pedagogical 
Institute, which also uses the services of teachers employed 
in the lycées, are shown under a special item of the budget. 

In principle, the State is responsible for the financing 
of secondary and higher education, with the proviso 
that the local authorities provide the buildings required. 
In point of fact, the State makes a considerable contri- 
bution to building costs and bears the entire cost of 
building maintenance. In the budget for 1961, the appro- 
priations for national education as a whole amounted 
to 711,700,000 francs, and in 1962 they represented 
11.85 per cent of total expenditure. 


UNIVERSTY INSTITUTIONS 


The cours supérieurs are organized in four sections— 
philosophy and arts, law, natural sciences, and physical 
sciences and mathematics—and the entrance requirement 
for both sexes is the secondary school-leaving certificate 
(classical division). These courses provide a year's prepa- 
ratory studies of university standard, at the end of which 
students sit for a written examination. No diploma is 
awarded at the end of the course, but students who 
complete the year successfully may go directly into the 
second year at certain foreign universities. The academic 
year is the same as for the secondary schools, with the 


GLOSSARY 


agronomie: agronomy. 

architecture: architecture. 

beaux arts: fine arts. 

droit: law. 

école agricole: vocational training school 
of agriculture. 

écoles commerciales: vocational secondary 
schools of commerce. 

école des arts et métiers: lower vocational 
secondary school of technical studies. 

école maternelle: pre-primary school (nur- 
sery school or kindergarten) at which 
attendance is voluntary. 

écoles ménagères: vocational training 
schools of home economics. 

école ménagére agricole: vocational train- 
ing school of rural home economics. 

école primaire: primary school. 

école primaire supérieure: literally, higher 
primary school; equivalent to a lower 
general secondary school with practical 
bias. 

école professionnelle et centres d'enseigne- 
ment professionnel: part-time vocational 
training schools, compulsory for pupils 
not enrolled in full-time schools, pro- 
viding theoretical training for appren- 
tices in trade and industries. 
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école technique: upper vocational second- 
ary courses of technical studies. 

éducation physique: physical education. 

enseignement secondaire classique pour 
gargons: general secondary education 
(boys) with compulsory Latin and 
optional Greek. 

enseignement secondaire moderne pour 
gargons: general secondary education 
(boys) without Latin. 

enseignement secondaire pour jeunes filles: 
general secondary education (girls) 
with courses including the study of 
Latin (section Latine) or courses 
emphasizing modern languages (section 
langues modernes). 

études — post-primaires: 
studies. 

grand séminaire: Catholic theological 
seminary. 

institut pédagogique: teacher training 
college. 

institut pédagogique de l'enseignement 
technique ou professionnel: teacher 
training college for technical and voca- 
tional teachers. 

institut pédagogique supérieur: higher 
teacher training college. 

maitresses de jardin d'enfants: course for 
kindergarten teachers. 

médecine: medicine. 

médecine dentaire: dentistry. 


post-primary 


médecine vétérinaire: veterinary medicine. 

pharmacie: pharmacy. 

philosophie et lettres: philosophy and 
letters. 

préapprentissage: pre-vocational training. 

sciences commerciales: commerce. 

sciences de l'ingénieur: engineering. 

sciences naturelles: natural sciences. 

sciences physiques et mathématiques : physics 
and mathematics. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


CS Cours supérieurs (courses of higher 
education provided in the country) 

E Foreign State examinations 

L Luxembourg State examinations 

P Section préparatoire (preparatory 

section) 

Solid lines indicate studies within 

the country 


[i Broken lines indicate studies abroad 


Stages pédagogiques ou pratiques 
(practice teaching or pratical work 
within the country or abroad) 


Teacher's certificate 
Diploma of secondary school teacher. 
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difference that it is organized in semesters instead of 
terms, and students are required to attend classes regularly. 
Staff are recruited in the same way as teachers for the 
lycées, and must hold a doctor’s degree. 

Students are required to pay modest tuition fees, though 
reductions varying from 30 to 60 per cent may be allowed 
to families with three or more children, and gifted students 
from families with limited means may be wholly or partly 
exempted from payment of fees. They can also obtain 
scholarships, and ordinary and extraordinary grants may 
also be awarded by the Minister of National Education 
within the limits of the funds available. Besides these 
forms of outright aid, students may obtain repayable 
loans, which may be later converted into grants. There 
are two student organizations, the General Association of 
Luxembourg Students and the Young Catholic Students’ 
Association, both affiliated to the National Union of 
Luxembourg Students. There is no special health and 
welfare service for students, but, up to the age of 23 years, 
they are entitled to health insurance benefits, provided 
that their parents are covered by the national health 
insurance scheme. 

Educational guidance for students taking the cours 
supérieurs may be provided on request by the competent 
services of the Ministry of National Education, or by 
private organizations. 

The secondary school-leaving certificate obtained in 
Luxembourg is recognized as equivalent to the secondary 
leaving certificate awarded in the neighbouring countries. 

Luxembourg students who wish to take a full course 
of higher education uspally go to one of the countries 
adjacent to the Grand Duchy, either immediately after 
leaving secondary school or after a year’s preparatory 
study in one of the cours supérieurs. Although they follow 
their courses abroad, students sit their degree examinations 
in Luxembourg. 

The International University of Comparative Sciences 
was formally opened at Luxembourg on 11 August 1958. 
It is a private institution receiving considerable financial 
aid from the State, which also provides its premises. 
The International University is governed by an admi- 
nistrative council, a higher university council and indi- 
vidual faculty councils being responsible for academic 
affairs. The university comprises a faculty of comparative 
law and a faculty of comparative economy. The faculty 
of law organizes one course in the spring and a second 
in the summer, and the faculty of economics organizes 
a course during the months of July and August. Special 
courses on the European community are provided by the 
law faculty. Students attending the International Univer- 
sity at Luxembourg must have graduated from a national 
university (only a limited number of places are available) 
and are eligible for scholarships granted by the higher 
university council. 
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TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Pedagogical Institute was established by the Law of 
1 July 1958 which reorganized the primary education 
system, its object being to provide theoretical and practical 
training for primary school teachers (previously given 
in teacher training schools at the secondary level). The 
institute recruits its students by competitive examination 
from among boys and girls who have passed the secondary 
schoolleaving examination. It comprises two sections, 
one for men student-teachers and the other for women. 
The course lasts two years, at the end of which students 
sit an examination for the teacher’s diploma (brevet 
d'aptitude pédagogique). Teachers at the institute must 
have the same qualifications as teachers employed at 
lycées. Students admitted to the Pedagogical Institute 
are paid a salary (indemnité de stage). There are two 
private boarding establishments for student teachers, 
one for men and one for women, 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Although the establishment of a national university has 
been advocated in certain quarters, it is unlikely that 
such an institution will be founded in Luxembourg. 
Public opinion has always been in favour of a system 
of higher education which obliges Luxembourg students 
to leave the small national territory and to make contacts, 
which are bound to be beneficial to them, with the 
academic and scientific life of other countries and with 
the ouside world in general. 


[Text prepared by the Commission Nationale pour la 
Co-opération avec l'Unesco, Luxembourg. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Luxembourg. Ministére de l'Education Nationale. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. International Bureau of 
Education. International Yearbook, 1962. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 317,000. 

Area : 998 square miles; 2,586 square kilometres. 

Population density : 318 per square mile; 123 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate) : 25,300 million 
francs. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 francs — 2 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 
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Level and 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 
DE ARA LE UI eee In A 


Teaching staff 


Students enrolled 


type of Type of institution Academic | rini. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Boer tutions = = 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public 1960/61 119 19 119 = 4 308 ~ 
Kindergartens, private 1960/61 10 10 10 — 449 = 
Total H 1960/61 129 129 129 — 4757 = 
» 1959/60 126 126 126 — 4523 -— 
1958/57 125 125 125 — 4224 тт 
» 1957/58 113 113 113 — 4031 = 
Primary Primary schools, publie . 1960/61 435 1155 591 = 31551 15528 = 
Primary schools, private . 1960/61 ae noe pre — 1306 3x — 
Total Eee 1960/61 1435 11155 1591 — 32 857 115 528 — 
^ 1959/60 1433 11141 1515 — 32056 115 027 — 
» 1958/59 1428 11116 1556 — 30315 114 408 — 
» 1957/58 1422 11100 1548 — 28321 113 528 — 
Secondary 
General Second; роо» ре, 
Total. 1960/61 Т tóc 4901 1218 — 
» 1959/60 7 vee D 4612 1181 — 
^ 1958/59 1 340 34 4 463 1122 — 
^ 1957/58 Ti 329 30 4 236 1068 — 
Vocational "Technical schools, public . 1961/62 2 290 — 151 20 — 
Trade and crafts schools and centres, 
public б 1961/62 6 217 2290 396 1830 
Commercial schools, public B 1961/62 701 527 321 
Agricultural schools, public . 1961/62 2 26 116 50 = 
Technical schools, private 1961/62 2 ga 212 272 
Commercial коок, Beate T 1961/62 9 316 316 — 
Total Я 1961/62 21 4572 1369 2 423 
2 1960/61 21 4434 1297 2452 
A 1959/60 21 4 402 221 2445 
я 1958/59 18 4 203 2496 
” 1957/58 18 4 020 2613 
Teacher "Teacher eS SDN pube. 
training Total® Б 1960/61 2 chs 56 29 — 
^ 1959/60 2 is 105 56 — 
„ 1958/59 2 194 99 — 
» 1957/58 2 . 218 110 — 
Higher University courses, publie 
Total . К 1960/61 2 — 116 36 
» 1959/60 2 — 107 26 
E 1958/59 2 = 94 
» 1957/58 2 — 100 
Special School for deaf-mutes . 1960/61 1 5 1 2 38 1 — 
School for the blind . . 1960/61 1 2 2 "m 8 3 — 
School for E children 1960/61 1 at ee 147 — 
Total . . 1960/61 3 47 43 193 — 
” 1959/60 3 46 43 172 — 
^ 1958/59 3 45 43 162 — 
ie a uae cmd 1957/58 3 5 43 166 — 
_—_——————————————_——————— 


1. Public education only. 
2. Full-time teachers only. 


3. These teacher training schools were superseded by the Pedagogical 
Institute (third level) in 1961. 
4. Not including teaching staff of the school for backward children. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in Madagascar is free, compulsory and non- 
denominational. The provisions concerning compulsory 
education (regulated by the Decree of 6 January 1959) 
apply to all children of both sexes between the ages of 
6 and 15. Education in State schools is non-denominational 
by law, but pupils may choose to receive religious 
instruction. In addition to the State schools, there are 
private schools of all types and at every level which, 
under the Act of 31 December 1959, may be granted 
State aid on certain conditions. The publie authorities 
also have some control over those private schools which 
do not receive aid, and are empowered to ensure that the 
education they provide is in accordance with the Consti- 
tution, and that regulations concerning attendance, health 
and sanitation are complied with. 

Over-all responsibility for the whole educational system 
rests with the Government. It is administered by a central 
authority, regional and local bodies having only restricted 
powers. The Ministry of Education is responsible for its 
administration and direction; the Minister is assisted by 
a Director-General of Academic Services under whose 
authority are the chief inspector of technical education 
and the chief inspector of primary education. The State 
alone has the right to confer degrees and recognize diplomas. 
Examinations, whether qualifying or competitive, are 
public and open to pupils of both State and private schools. 

The primary school course lasts six years, after 
which pupils may be admitted to a secondary school. 
Secondary education is divided into two cycles of three 
and four years respectively, the first ending with the 
brevet and the second with the baccalauréat. Technical and 
vocational education is provided in the district school 
workshops for boys and in home economics schools for 
girls, and also in apprenticeship centres where the courses 
last from three to four years. More specialized instruction 
is given in three technical lycées with a full secondary 
course of seven years leading to the baccalauréat technique 
or to the brevet d'études industrielles or commerciales. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in the various faculties, 
schools and institutes of the University of Madagascar, 
which in its turn comes under the Fondation Nationale 
de l'Enseignement Supérieur (National Foundation for 
Higher Education). Other institutions attached to the 
foundation include the National School of Administration, 
and the School of Medicine and Pharmacy, which comprises 
a school of midwifery and a school of nursing, and also 
offers pharmacy courses at the Belefatanana Hospital. 
Teacher training at higher level is provided in two institutes 
for the training of secondary school teachers, one attached 
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to the Faculty of Science and Technology and the other 
to the Faculty of Letters and Human Sciences. 

The oldest institute of higher education in Madagascar 
is the School of Medicine and Pharmacy founded by 
Gallieni in 1896. After this date more than fifty years 
elapsed before a law examination centre, attached to 
the Faculty of Law of the University of Aix-Marseille, 
was established at Tananarive in 1948. Courses following 
the syllabuses for the certificat d’études physiques, chimiques 
et biologiques (PCB) and the certificat de sciences physiques, 
chimiques et naturelles (SPCN) were introduced in 1948 
and 1952 respectively. The Institut des Hautes Etudes 
was then established by the Decree of 16 December 1955; 
it originally consisted of two higher schools for law and 
for science, but a pharmacy course and an Ecole Supérieure 
de Lettres et Sciences Humaines were added in 1959. 
These establishments acquired university status under 
the Decree of 14 July 1961. 


Legislation 


The main legal provisions governing higher education 
are the Decree of 14 July 1961 founding the University 
of Madagascar, and Order No. 60-052 of 27 June 1960 
establishing the Fondation Nationale de l'Enseignement 
Supérieur, which comprises all institutions of higher 
education on the island. This legislation is backed by an 
agreement of co-operation signed on 27 June 1960, regu- 
lating university relations between France and Madagascar. 
This agreement lays down the principle that all university 
degrees and diplomas of higher education conferred in 
Madagascar under the same curriculum, attendance, 
and. examination requirements as for French degrees and 
diplomas shall be fully valid in France. 


Policy and administration 


The Fondation Nationale de l'Enseignement Supérieur 
lays down general policy for higher education and scientific 
research in Madagascar. This body is presided over by 
the President of the Republic with the Minister of 
Education as first vice-president, and includes among 
its members the rector of the University of Madagascar 
as second vice-president, and several ministers, the 
deans of faculties, professors and research workers. The 
rector of the University of Madagascar is appointed by 
the Government and is also the Director of Higher 
Education. He draws up draft legislation concerning 
higher education together with the broad outlines of 
general policy and submits them to the council of the 
foundation for consideration. 

All matters affecting the University of Madagascar 
(including the voting of the university budget) fall within 
the jurisdiction of the university council, an autonomous 
body which functions independently of the Government. 
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The council is presided over by the rector and includes 
the deans of faculties, the principals of schools, and elected 
professors from each faculty and school. Each faculty 
and school has an elected dean, a council, consisting 
of the titular professors and an assembly which comprises 
the entire teaching staff. The faculties and schools enjoy 
financial autonomy and draw up their own budgets. 


Finance 


Expenditure on higher education is covered in either 
the national budget or the university or faculty budgets. 
The salaries of teaching and administrative staff are paid 
by the French Ministry of Education. France also subsi- 
dizes most of the expenditures on capital investment 
(buildings and equipment). Operational expenses (wages 
of lower-grade staff, purchase of minor items of equipment 
and furniture, publications, building maintenance, etc.) are 
borne by the university and the faculties, which derive their 
revenue from State grants and from fees paid by students. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Madagascar is organized in faculties, 
schools and institutes as follows: Faculty of Law and 
Economics, Faculty of Science and Technology, the 
National School of Medicine and Pharmacy, the National 
School of Letters and Human Sciences, and three university 
institutes—the École Nationale des Travaux Publics, 
the École Nationale des Sciences Appliquées à l'Agriculture 
and an extra-mural department, the École Nationale 
de Promotion Sociale. 


Admission of students. In principle, candidates for admission 
to the university faculties are required to hold the bacca- 
lauréat. There are, however, a number of exceptions to 
this rule. Some diplomas are recognized as being equivalent 
to the baccalauréat and students may also gain admission 
to the faculties by passing an entrance examination. 
Admission to the university institutes is by competitive 
examination. Certain other exemptions, set out in the 
Act of 31 July 1959 and the Decree of 27 July 1961 are 
designed to open the doors of the faculties to young people 
who are already working. 


Range of studies. The faculties and schools of the University 
of Madagascar provide a four-year course leading to the 
licence in law (private law, public law and political science, 
political economy), a three-year course leading to the 
licence às sciences in physical sciences (with specialization 
in physies or chemistry), a three-year course leading to 
the licence às sciences in natural sciences with specialization 
in earth sciences and biology and a three-year course 
leading to the licence és lettres with specialization in history 
and geography or modern languages and literatures. In 
1960 the National School of Medicine and Pharmacy 
began to provide the first year of the six-year course 
leading to the French State diploma of doctor of medicine. 

Apart from this only the Faculty of Law and Economic 
Sciences offers postgraduate studies leading to the doctoral 


degree. 


The university institutes, the Ecole Nationale des 
Travaux Publics and the Ecole Nationale des Sciences 
Appliquées à l'Agriculture, offer three-year courses leading 
to the diploma of ingénieur des travaux publics and ingénieur 
des travaux agricoles, respectively. The École Nationale 
de Promotion Sociale trains personnel for the cultural, 
economie and social development of the country, and, 
more particularly, the managers of rural co-operatives 
and communes. 


Research 


Scientific research at the University of Madagascar 
concentrates mainly on problems specific to the island. 
The Faculty of Science laboratories, for instance, are 
studying Malagasy fauna and flora. The Faculty of Law 
and Economies has established three research centres: 
one for public law and political science, one for economic 
studies, and one for the study of customs. The School of 
Letters and Human Sciences in its Malagasy Linguistics 
Department is preparing a Malagasy-French and a French- 
Malagasy dictionary. 


Staff 


The staff consists of titular professors, maîtres de confé- 
rences, chargés de cours and assistants. Most of them are 
French university teachers supplied by the French 
Government under the co-operation agreement between 
France and Madagascar. The number of Malagasy pro- 
fessors is still far below requirements; in July 1961 there 
were only one maítre de conférence, one chargé de cours, and 
six assistants of Malagasy nationality on the university staff. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay annual enrolment and tuition fees of about 
3,800 C.F.A. francs, but may be granted total or partial 
remissions. In addition, the Ministry of Education offers 
scholarships which vary between 90,000 and 300,000 C. F.A. 
francs a year. In the academic year 1961/62, 207 students 
received such scholarships, to a total of 16,817,000 C.F.A. 
franes. 

'The official student organization is the Association 
Générale des Étudiants de Madagascar, divided into four 
groups corresponding to the main disciplines taught, 
law, science, arts and medicine. The groups and the 
association are administered by elected officers. The 
association has organized several sports teams and folklore 
groups, and the students also have a university theatre 
and cinema managed by them and open to students and 
their guests. A university restaurant is open to all students, 
and two hostels, one for men and one for women, form 
the nucleus of a future cité universitaire. A preventive 
medical service is available to students. 


INTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Among establishments directly attached to the Fondation 
Nationale de l'Enseignement Supérieur is the École 
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Nationale d’Administration. Admission to this institution, 
which trains the senior civil servants of the Republic, 
is by competitive examination open to those who have 
passed the first part of the baccalauréat en droit and to 
civil servants with five years’ service. For the former the 
course lasts three years and for the latter, two. 

Candidates for admission to the Schools of Nursing and 
Midwifery and the Tananarive School of Medicine and 
Pharmacy are not required to hold the baccalauréat, but 
may be admitted after passing a competitive examination. 
The School of Nursing offers a two-year course, and the 
School of Midwifery a three-year course. At the Tananarive 
School of Medicine and Pharmacy courses last five years 
and successful candidates are awarded a diploma in 
medicine or pharmacy. This is not equivalent to a doctor’s 
degree in either of these subjects. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Since October 1962, two schools attached to the faculties 
of letters and human sciences and science and technology 
have provided courses for students wishing to teach in 
lycées and primary teacher training schools. The length 
of the course is either one or two years, depending on the 
number of university certificats already held by the student. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The University of Madagascar, although so recent a 
creation, already has a very prominent place in the life 
of the nation, and is planning to expand its activities. 
Medical studies at the National School of Medicine and 
Pharmacy and the Centre Hospitalier et Universitaire in 
Tananarive are to be reorganized. It is hoped that within 
the next few years the Faculty of Science and Techno- 
logy will provide courses leading to the licence és sciences 


in pure mathematics, and in applied mathematics and 
physics. To the list of licences conferred by the Faculty 
of Letters and Human Sciences it is hoped to add licences 
in modern languages and sociology, the licence de lettres 
de Madagascar, and the licence de civilisation de Madagascar. 
In the field of technological education, the Ecole des 
Sciences Appliquées à l'Agriculture hopes to provide 
courses for agronomists and agricultural engineers, and 
the École National des Travaux Publics is planning to 
offer courses in electrical and civil engineering. 

The new buildings required to house these expanded 
facilities will be erected on a site which will group most 
of the country's institutions of higher education. 


[Text prepared by the Ministére de l'Éducation. Nationale, 
Tananarive. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Madagascar. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. Unesco official reports 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 5,577,000. 

Area: 227,800 square miles; 590,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 24 per square mile; 9 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.A. francs — 0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand C.F.A. francs) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Bota 1 Qr eror rape Moser t Ue URSUS А, 6 200 103 
Central Government 1358 640 
Provincial Governments 1843 097 
Local authorities 187 346 
Foreign aid . 2811 020 
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Amount 
Total expenditure 6 200 103 
Total recurring expenditure 5 196 797 
Total capital expenditure . 1 003 306 
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C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent. 


Total recurring expenditures. . . . . . . s. s. s 5196 797 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . 208 947 4.0 
Expenditure for instruction . . . . . . . s. s € 4 793 797 92,2 
Primary education БИИ Б ас Ne Fa de on 1 883 809 36.3 
Secondary education! Vb. Wp о Ge At. cy 2 008 018 38.6 
General “00%, RUN Mes. „б Ge P 1138 103 21.9 
Уосабола ^M, MR te Bees uh M EE 553 054 10.6 
"Teacher training, Бе kenn ai 316 861 6.1 
Higher education . 25. о. |, a wh, 733 942 14.1 
Adult education . . and Rauch. у, ies m vss 
Other types of оа а EM EA. 168 028 3.2 
Agricultural education JM TN lube. nme reds 99 543 1.9 
Medical trüming! МОЕ adi. dr ем. 46 607 0.9 
Ое? res А УЗМЕ REIR! den 21878 0.4 
Other recurring expenditure Vs Mules ceva, RS 194 053 3.8 
Adult education, libraries and museums. . . . AOR 19 036 0.4 
Sehool. hygiene: Sh) te INE Ea usd nce sy > &!% 32 175 0.6 
Miscellaneous" ! (13, 342 WES „ Мыл. „+. л 2% 142 842 2.8 
l. Figures are based on budgetary expenditure. 3. Physical education and school for needy children. 


2, Education at the second level. 


2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1935-59 


i ooo 
Number of students enrolled Number of 
Academic Aver Aver e 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions! total enrolment total population 100,000. 
beginning : (000%) (000"s) Topolstión 
Total Per cent female т 
1935 46 4 
1936 43 
1937 37 8 0.04 3 888 1 
1938 33 6 
1939 32 9 
1940 32 9 
1941 34 15 
1942 37 14 0.03 4 226 1 
1943 35 1 
1944 41 5 
1945 41 2 
1946 55 7 
1947 59 10 0.1 4175 2 
1948 125 17 
1949 177 16 
1950 259 17 
1951 339 1 
1952 378 14 0.3 4 464 8 
1953 339 14 
1954 425 17 
1955 642 26 
1956 102 T 
1957 701 19 0.7 5 052 14 
1958 156 21 
1959 858 22 


1. Figures prior to 1947 refer to the School of Medicine, Tananarive only. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and " Number 
type of Type of institution Academic | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergarten classes, public. . . . 1960/61 ia T 1 Hes 612 391 = 
үн Kindergarten classes, private . . . 1960/61 at 126 93 RR 1130 4218 — 
TON UL EL owe sy wx 1960/61 IP 133 100 3 8342 4 609 = 
ch) В УУ CE 1959/60 XX 121 94 588 6 859 3 662 — 
ЭШК н ә oe LOO ES 1958/59 we 115 isa Ж? 6 980 3514 — 
» “ША LN 1957/58 102 or aes 5 609 3 200 — 
" 1956/57 sas 77 viva SES 4 938 2399 = 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 1620 3521 300505 127 684 — 
Primary schools, сай E EC ac. 196061 985 2914 149600 71 289 — 
Hotel e epo. e car Rt. v ЖЖ 1960/61 2605 6441 450105 198 973 — 
» & оля ЗЕМ Gee he ош 1959/60 2415 5 718 411 625 181 283 
» CO e uda GY ee са te 1958/59 2317 5 108 361392 162 942 
LONDON cu ee SMe E 1957/58 2354 |- 5212 < ч 321518 137145 — 
Ee nre d Mc ms > a ON 1956/57 2154 5 087 se 533 309537 116 667 
ашу 
Genera Secondary schools, public . . . . 1960/61 9 328 5980 2642 — 
Complementary courses, public . . . 1960/61 29 ue sm 3 132 861 
Secondary schools and Copy 
courses, private. . . NE. 1960/61 39 196 7310 2544 = 
Com ELM courses, private . aue 1960/61 120 js. gin 8 690 3 279 — 
tall nr v ш ie eee 1960/61 197 1124 25172 9 326 — 
» s «Жз VOS, РЬ: 1959/60 182 946 20 611 7322 — 
» S vt ndn s a RE Ue 1958/59 153 309 18 083 6619 cm 
CUNT cq M les NIA. А cies s s 1957/58 153 212 Я чен 16 973 5 917 — 
э” © d, кк ъё M зуе: 1956/51 151 254 os 7 14 628 5 143 — 
Vocational! Technical, commercial and POESIE 
schools, public . . 1960/61 3 68 T 903 190 — 
Technical ко private A ores 1960/61 3 12 1 138 — — 
Total . TP 1960/61 6 80 8 1041 190 — 
%». Ари n UL AS TU. 1959/60 6 65 12 119 eee — 
» MET EI 1958/59 6 51 6 ма 695 101 — 
» da poe EP! mt ve 1957/58 6 51 tee s 607 on — 
Аз cie Ue For Apes 1956/57 6 48 whe "553 553 18 — 
Teacher Teacher training аро publics 
training Total . . а 1960/61 8 90 31 ees 1552 385 — 
Wi. Wal On re a fci d batten 1959/60 1 80 23 rus 1370 306 — 
p e TLLA P TE, 1958/59 1 80 22 sea 1 033 240 — 
A Uu hue М br E s 1957/58 6 74 20 MS 935 URN — 
TRES Ec ШИЛ. ЖИК ШҮҮ 1956/57 6 10 13 aes 816 — 
Higher Institute of Higher Studies, public 
ПОЈАС: c ON 1960/61 1 1130 244 
жу з AA л Qe ol on 1959/60 1 858 192 
es pee ete NI > МЫ уш s 1958/59 1 156 157 
PICO ec жү e 1957/58 1 701 134 
Lace MEC ; 1956/51 1 102 121 
Adult Adult education classes (lower stage) . 1960/61 10 108 749 257 149 
Adult education classes (higher stage) . | 1960/61 s 0 $ 509 116 509 
Totale E yeh чы E e 1960/61 108 108 = 1 258 373 1258 
К en A LL CN TE anos 1959/60 125 125 = 2 986 1029 2986 
aes Ead ©. 4| 1058/59. ps EMO cu EUR on EN 
Е К Е аР 1989/58 = Ec 
uoo bo tuU ees |i 1956]57 = EX m 


1, Not including apprenticeship centres. 2. Full-time teachers only. 
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4, HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY—ALL DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS, 1957-60 


ee — ——— Є 


NUM Field of study 
yeast no Fond у. меу.) = Social ‘Natural а Medical " Not 
'umanities ducation ine arts Law SE eager Engineering sciences Agriculture specified 
1960/61 ME, 268 22 — — 64 = 37 — 77 61 Я; 
1959/60 E 141 — — — 36 — 6 — 70 29 — 
1958/59 EU 139 — — — 36 — — — 12 31 — 
1957/58 МЕ 90 — — — 32 — — — 52 6 — 
Percentage 
1960/61 ME 100 8 — — 24 — 14 — 28 23 3 
1957/58 MF 100 — — — 35 — — — 58 T — 
Е zem sae = LY E 25 = = 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Federation of Malaya! became an independent nation 
on 31 August 1957. The Constitution gave the Federal 
Government power to make laws with respect to: (a) 
primary, secondary and university education; (b) voca- 
tional and technical education; (c) training of teachers; 
(d) registration and control of teachers, schools, and school 
governors and managers; (e) promotion of special studies 
and research; and (f) scientific and literary societies, 

The broad outlines of the educational system are laid 
down in the Education Act 1961. Under the Act, the 
organization and administration of education are the 
responsibility of the Minister of Education, acting through 
the Ministry of Education, which has offices in the various 
States. 

In the framing of its educational policy the Federation 
of Malaya faces a difficulty common to all nations with 
a plural society. There are three principal races in the 
country, Malay, Chinese and Indian, together with a 
number of smaller racial groups. The difficulties attendant 


1. This chapter was prepared prior to the creation of the Federation 
of Malaysia. 
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upon the diversity of languages are underlined by diver- 
sities in religion and customs. The Government’s educa- 
tional policy aims to unite the racial groups and create 
a consciousness of Malayan citizenship through the use 
of a common language and the installation of a feeling 
of a common heritage. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 759. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in the University of Malaya, 
the Technical College, the Agricultural College, and the 
institutions training teachers for secondary schools. 


The University of Malaya. The first institution of higher 
education in Malaya, the Singapore Medical School, was 
established in 1909; it was a teaching institution within 
the Medical Department but with its own governing 
council. The principal, the only full-time member of the 
staff, was assisted by part-time lecturers who were either 
private practitioners or private medical officers. In 1912, 
with the establishment of a Chair of physiology, the 
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name of the school was changed to the King Edward VII 
College of Medicine and in 1916, the diploma of the 
college was recognized by the General Medical Council 
of Great Britain. A Chair of anatomy was established 
in 1920 and, in 1921, Chairs of medicine, clinical medicine, 
surgery and midwifery. A department of bacteriology 
and biochemistry was established in 1926, the Dental 
School opened in 1929 and the School of Pharmaceutics 
in 1939. 

Raffles College was opened in 1920 in Singapore to 
provide higher education in arts and science. Unlike the 
College of Medicine, it was autonomous and was not a 
Government institution, though it received considerable 
financial support from the Government. There were Chairs 
of English, history, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
education, economics and geography. 

In 1949, under the University of Malaya Ordinance, 
Raffles College and the King Edward VII College of 
Medicine were incorporated into the University of Malaya, 
situated in Singapore. In 1957, courses for first year 
arts students were started in Kuala Lumpur; in 1958, 
the Faculty of Engineering was transferred to Kuala 
Lumpur, and in 1959, faculties of arts and science were 
established in Kuala Lumpur. As a result of an amending 
ordinance in 1959, two divisions of the University of 
Malaya were set up, one in Singapore known as the 
University of Malaya in Singapore, and one in Kuala 
Lumpur known as the University of Malaya in Kuala 
Lumpur. Each division had its own principal, council and 
senate, and a central council was established to co-ordinate 
the work of the two divisions. In 1962, under separate ordi- 
nances, the two divisions became two separate entities— 
the University of Malaya in the Federation of Malaya 
and the University of Singapore in the State of Singapore. 


The Technical College. Began as a technical school under 
the Public Works Department of the Federated Malay 
States, training technical assistants for the Railways and 
the Public Works Department and later for the Survey 
Department. During the First World War, the college 
was closed and, when it re-opened in 1918 as a technical 
training school, it came under the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Railways. The Public Works Department 
again took over the school in 1929, and in January 1931 
it was transferred to the Department of Education. In 
1941 it was decided to raise the status of the school to 
a post-secondary level technical college offering training 
in technical subjects for those students who had completed 


their secondary education. At present, the college offers 
several professional courses besides its diploma courses. 


The College of Agriculture. Was originally established in 
1931 as an agricultural school under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture, and was primarily intended 
to train future officers for that department. In 1947 
the status of the school was raised to that of a college 
and the two-year diploma course was replaced by a 
three-year course in 1948. Since then, the College of 
Agriculture has trained technical assistants for the Govern- 
ment agricultural services, for the Rubber Research 
Institute, and for other Government and semi-Government 
departments. On 1 January 1962 control of the College of 
Agriculture was transferred to the Council of the College 
of Agriculture, that council being an Authority of the 
University of Malaya. The function of the College of 
Agriculture has remained the same since its inception, 
that is, to provide a sound training in the science and 
practice of general agriculture, planned particularly to 
meet the diverse needs of agriculturalists in the Malayan 
territories. 


Teacher training institutions. Teachers for the lower forms 
in secondary schools are trained for two years in four 
residential teacher training colleges, three of which are 
in the Federation of Malaya and one in the United King- 
dom. Two of these colleges (one in the Federation of 
Malaya and one in the United Kingdom) train general 
purpose teachers, while the other two train specialist 
language teachers including national language teachers 
for secondary schools and upper classes in primary 
schools. The present output of these colleges is about six 
hundred teachers a year. In order to increase the supply of 
national language teachers in assisted primary and second- 
ary schools, vacation courses for trained Malay teachers 
are being run at the Language Institute, A specialist 
Teacher Training Institute was set up in 1960, with a 
one-year intensive course for trained teachers who 
already have at least two years' post-qualifying experience. 
The courses include additional training in the teaching 
of subjects like domestie science, physical education, 
commercial subjects, arts and crafts and general science. 
In 1962 courses in the teaching of the blind and libra- 
rianship were also introduced. 

A Technical Teacher Training College was established 
in 1962, with the help of experts from Canada under the 
Colombo Plan, to train teachers of technical and allied 
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subjects in secondary academic, technical and trade 
schools and continuation schools. 


Legislation 


The University of Malaya is an autonomous institution 
governed by the University Act 1961, supplemented by 
statutes which define the institutions in greater detail 
and which can be amended on the initiative of the univer- 
sity within the framework of the Act. 


Policy and administration 


The University of Malaya, as an independent and auto- 
nomous body, has full power to decide on those matters 
connected with higher education which come within the 
framework of the University Act. The main governing 
bodies of the university are the court, the council and 
the senate. Its official head is a chancellor who is ap- 
pointed by the court on the recommendation of the 
council for a period of seven years. The chancellor’s duties 
are mainly formal; he presides at meetings of the court 
and at convocation. The chief academic and administrative 
officer is the vice-chancellor who is appointed by the 
council for a term determined by the council. The chief 
executive functions are performed by the registrar and 
bursar of the university. Besides the court, the council, 
and the senate, the other university authorities are the 
faculties, the board of studies, the selection board, the 
board of students’ welfare, and the guild of graduates. 
The court of the university meets to receive the annual 
report of the university from the vice-chancellor, together 
with such reports as the council may decide to submit, 
the audited annual accounts and all copies of statutes, 
and to pass any resolutions relating to the statutes. The 
council, as the executive body of the university, exercises 
all the powers conferred on some other body or officer 
of the university. The senate is the academic governing 
body and, subject to the provisions of the Constitution, 
the statutes, and the acts and regulations, is responsible 
for the general supervision of teaching, research, and 
examinations, and the award of degrees, diplomas and 
certificates. The faculties are responsible to the senate 
for the organization of teaching in the subjects of study 
within their purview; matters pertaining to one or more 
faculties are dealt with by the board of studies, which 
also considers proposals referred to it by the senate 
concerning the establishment of new faculties or institutes. 

The Technical College and the teacher training insti- 
tutions are directly controlled by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in accordance with the Education Act. Since 1962 
the College of Agriculture has been administered by the 
Council of the College of Agriculture which is an Authority 
of the University of Malaya. 


Finance 


The University of Malaya is an independent self-governing 
body which does not come within the jurisdiction of any 
Government department. It has full control of its finances, 
which are derived from endowments, donations, sub- 
scriptions, tuition and examination fees, and grants from 
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the Government. The bulk of the university funds (almost 
90 per cent) is contributed by the Government. 

The Government assumes the whole responsibility for 
the expenses of the Technical College and the teacher 
training institutions and, until 1962, of the College of 
Agriculture. 

Since 1958 the Government has provided increasing 
amounts of funds for higher education. The total recurrent 
expenditure on higher education in 1958 was about 
15 million Malayan dollars; in 1962 the total expenditure 
on higher education amounted to 25 million Malayan 
dollars. The development expenditure on higher education 
for the period 1961-65 is estimated to be in the region 
of 50 million Malayan dollars. The recurrent expenditure 
on higher education in 1963 amounted to almost 11 per 
cent of the total recurrent expenditure on education, and 
the expenditure on education comprised 22 per cent of the 
total estimated expenditure of the Federal Government. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Malaya is organized in five faculties 
and one school, i.e., the Faculty of Arts, the Faculty of 
Science, the Faculty of Engineering, the Faculty of 
Medicine, the Faculty of Agriculture and the School of 
Education. The Faculty of Arts has departments of Chinese 
studies, economics, history, geography, literature (includ- 
ing linguistics), Islamic studies, Indian studies, Malay 
studies, pure mathematics, and applied mathematics. The 
Faculty of Science has departments of pure mathematics, 
applied mathematics, botany, chemistry, geography, geo- 
logy, physics, and zoology. 


Admission of students. The usual entrance requirement 
at the University of Malaya is the Higher School Certificate 
examination. In some special circumstances the university 
may admit students who do not possess the Higher School 
Certificate, but such students are required to sit for a 
special entrance examination conducted by the university. 
As the number of successful candidates in the Higher 
School Certificate examination increases, the student popu- 
lation will undoubtedly rise, and the university is now 
considering what its optimum size should be. 


Range of studies. The Faculty of Arts offers a three-year 
course leading to the B.A. degree. The M.A. degree is 
normally taken two years after the first degree, but 
in some cases candidates may be permitted to take it 
after one year. The degree of D.Litt. may be conferred 
on candidates who have an M.A. or a Ph.D. of at least 
five years’ standing for independent and notable contri- 
butions to the advancement of knowledge. 

The Faculty of Science offers a three-year course leading 
to the degree of B.Sc., a course leading to the B.Sc. 
(Hons) degree which requires another year of study after 
the pass degree, an M.Sc. degree requiring one or in some 
cases two further years of study, and the degree of D.Sc. 
This last degree may be conferred only on candidates 
who already hold an M.Sc. or a Ph.D. and who had been 
awarded the degree of B.Sc. with honours, or an equivalent, 
not less than seven years previously. 
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The Faculty of Engineering offers a four-year course 
leading to the B.E. degree, and a further one or two 
years’ course leading to the M.Eng.Sc. degree. 

The Faculty of Agriculture offers the following degree 
and diploma courses: a four-year course leading to the 
degree of B.Agr.Se., a one- or two-year course leading 
to the M.Agr.Sc. degree, and one-year courses leading to 
a diploma in photogrammetry or in animal science. 

The degree of Ph.D., requiring two years of full-time 
advanced study and research or three years' part-time, 
is awarded in all faculties. 

The Faculty of Medicine admitted its first degree 
students in 1963 only. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is divided into 
three terms of ten weeks each and extends from May 
to the end of January. There are short vacations in 
August and November and a long vacation from February 
to mid-May. 

All matriculated students of the university are required 
to attend the prescribed courses; there are no external 
students, 

Instruction is given by means of lectures, tutorials, 
practical field work and, in the case of certain subjects, 
laboratory classes. Certain textbooks are recommended 
for reference purposes and students usually purchase 
their personal copies. They are required to read widely 
and to make full use of library facilities. 

Examinations are held as prescribed by the Act 
for the various faculties. For all final examinations, in 
addition to the internal examiners, external examiners are 
appointed from outside Malaya. 


Requirements for certain awards. For a degree in a modern 
language students read three subjects during the first year. 
At the end of this year they sit an examination and, if 
successful, go on to read either one or two subjects during 
the next two years. At the end of this period they sit the 
examination for the general bachelor of arts degree. 
Students who do particularly well are awarded a degree 
with honours. 


Research 


Teaching is the major part of the university's work but 
every effort is made to provide facilities for postgraduate- 
level research. Staff members are encouraged to carry out 
research and many aré now engaged in major projects 
in various fields. Much of the research is undertaken by 
the university itself, on the initiative of either individual 
staff members or various heads of departments. Some 
departments have received support from the Government 
and outside agencies. 


Staff 


Teaching staff are classified as professors, readers, senior 
lecturers, lecturers, assistant lecturers and tutors. All, 
with the exception of the tutors, are expected to carry 
out both teaching and research. The tutors assist with 
teaching and work towards a higher degree. 

Except for the tutors who are all recruited locally, 


teaching staff may be recruited either locally or abroad. 

Professors acquire tenure on appointment and are 
normally offered permanent contracts up to the age of 
55. Readers, senior lecturers and lecturers are usually 
given an initial contract for three years and thereafter, 
both parties being willing, are given contracts to the age 
of retirement. There is a pool of 25 per cent of non- 
professorial posts at readership or senior lectureship 
level, to which lecturers may be appointed. Assistant 
lecturers are given contracts for a maximum of three 
years; at the end of this period they are either promoted 
to lectureships or leave. Tutors are initially appointed 
for one or two years with the possibility of a further 
year's extension. 

Staff are not free to accept paid employment outside 
the university except with the approval of the council. 
Professors and senior lecturers in clinical departments 
(including dentistry) and members of the staff of the 
departments of geology and engineering are permitted 
to retain certain proportions of fees accruing te them. 
Academic staff are free and indeed expected to under- 
take research and to publish the results of their work. 

Staff are normally required to join the university's 
provident fund, the member contributing 5 per cent of 
his basic salary and the university 15 per cent. These 
amounts are applied in the first instance to premiums 
on life assurance policies to a face value equivalent to 
one year's basic salary on appointment; the balance is 
paid into an investment fund. Existing policies of approved 
types, including those under the Federated Superan- 
nuation Scheme for Universities, may be assigned to the 
university in connexion with the provident fund. 

There is no scheme laid down for the exchange of staff 
with other universities, but such exchanges are considered 
desirable and each case is considered on its merits. 

Under the present medical services scheme the university 
covers medical and hospital expenses of staff members. 
Its poliey is to house staff members in university-owned 
houses and flats whenever possible and such accommo- 
dation is available at low rentals. In addition to the basic 
salary, certain allowances (i.e., dependants’ allowance, 
expatriation allowance, etc.) are payable. 

Each staff member has six weeks’ holiday leave a year. 
Members of the permanent expatriate staff are entitled 
to overseas leave and members of the permanent local 
staff to study leave. Approximately six months’ overseas 
leave or study leave is granted after each period of three 
years’ service. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay tuition fees of about 450 Malayan dollars 
per annum and other fees and charges of around 100 
Malayan dollars. Those students who reside in the univer- 
sity colleges are charged 33 Malayan dollars a week during 
term and 35 Malayan dollars per week outside normal 
teaching terms. In addition to the above fees, students 
are required to pay 6 Malayan dollars per term for the 
students’ health service and 10 Malayan dollars entrance 
fee and 8 Malayan dollars annual subscription to the 
students’ union. 

There are a number of scholarships awarded by the 
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States, by the Federal Government and by industrial 
concerns; the Federal Government awards the largest 
number of bursaries. The university also runs a loan 
scheme for students, in addition to the Asia Foundation 
Students Loan Scheme. 

The university constitution provides that all matricu- 
lated students of the university and such other students 
as the council of the university on the advice of the senate 
may decide, shall be members of a society called the 
University of Malaya Students’ Union. The students’ 
union affords a recognized means of communication with 
the university authorities and the guild of graduates. 
There are also certain sports clubs and other societies 
in the university. The University of Malaya has four 
residential halls, with accommodation for 1,000 students. 
There is a health service for resident students staffed 
by a full-time physician and nurse. Students are entitled 
to free medical attention. Minor psychiatric complaints 
are also attended to and students are invited to consult 
the physician regarding any personal problems which 
may be disturbing their work. The university has now 
set up an appointments board to advise students on job 
opportunities. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Technical College offers both diploma and professional 
courses. Full-time courses leading to the college diploma 
are offered in civil engineering, mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, surveying, and architecture. Full- 
time professional courses are provided in architecture 
(Inter R.I.B.A.), surveying (Inter R.I.C.S.), and engineer- 
ing (Joint Part 1, I.E.C., I.Mech.E. and LE.E.). 

The minimum qualification for admission to the college 
is a pass in the School Certificate examination in Division II 
with credits in English or Malay, elementary mathematics 
and general science. Candidates for the architectural 
courses should also have a credit in art. 

The diploma courses last over a period of three years. 
In addition to this period of study, apprentice students 
must have a year of practical engineering experience 
usually after the completion of the second year. The 
professional courses in civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineering extend over a period of five years and prepare 
students for the examinations of the Institute of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers. The college is purely 
a teaching institution and no research is carried out. 

Academic staff at the college are known as senior 
lecturers and lecturers, and are recruited by the Public 
Services Commission of the Federation of Malaya. They 
are pensionable Government servants and are accorded 
the same facilities as other Government servants in 
respect to leave, housing, medical facilities and pensions, 
and are bound by rules and regulations which prohibit 
them from accepting outside employment, undertaking 
private research, and from publishing the results of private 
work without the prior agreement of the Government. 

The tuition fees for the diploma courses are 240 Malayan 
dollars per annum and for the professional courses 360 
Malayan dollars per annum. A number of scholarships 
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аге awarded by the Government and by private organi- 
zations. Some of the students are maintained by Govern- 
ment departments which send them to the college for 
training. All full-time students at the college automatically 
become members of the Technical College Students’ 
Sports Union. Accommodation for students is provided 
in the college hostel, and all resident students are charged 
12 Malayan dollars rent per quarter. 

The Agricultural College offers a three-year course in 
the science and practice of tropical agriculture with 
special reference to local crops and conditions. The 
minimum qualification for admission is the Cambridge 
Oversea School Certificate or the Federation of Malaya 
Certificate of Education, Grades I and II. Other candidates 
may also be admitted if considered suitable by the board 
of studies. 

The academic year of three terms normally begins in 
mid-May and ends in late January. There are short 
vacations of two weeks’ duration in August and November, 

A student is not permitted to sit for the diploma exami- 
nation in any subject in which his attendance in the 
class and field work is less than 80 per cent. This regulation 
is relaxed only in cases of sickness and for other reasons 
allowed by the principal of the college. 

Instruction is given by means of lectures, tutorials and 
practical work. The subjects taught are: (a) physics, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, elementary mathematics and 
introduction to agriculture, during the first year; (b) plant 
science, soil science, animal science, agricultural economies, 
plant production and introductory crop and animal hus- 
bandry, during the second year, and (с) crop husbandry, 
animal husbandry, agricultural engineering and farm 
machinery, farm management, and extension of research 
techniques, during the third year. 

The academic staff of the Agricultural College are 
classified as lecturers and assistant lecturers; they are 
recruited through a selection board which is governed 
by the Council of the Agricultural College. Before the 
Agricultural College became an Authority of the University 
of Malaya, the lecturers were appointed by the Public 
Services Commission of the Federation of Malaya and 
were regarded as Government servants. 

All enrolled students pay tuition fees of 120 Malayan 
dollars per term. The Government, the Rubber Research 
Institute, and the Rubber Industry Planting Board all 
award a number of scholarships. 

All students are required to join the College of Agri- 
culture Students’ Union, which is registered under the 
School (Post-Secondary) Societies (Amendment) Rules 
1962. The union promotes and safeguards the interests 
of the college and all members of the union; it organizes 
social, cultural and sports activities, and fosters corporate 
life among its members without regard to religion, race 
or politics. 

The college provides accommodation and a charge of 
308 Malayan dollars per term of eleven weeks is levied 
on all students residing in the hostel. There is a student 
health scheme under which students are eligible for 
free medical attention and are at liberty to consult 
any member of a panel of four doctors. The college also 
pays for all hospital charges incurred by students admitted 
into a Government hospital on the advice of the medical 


officers. A fee of 6 Malayan dollars is payable by all 
students towards the health service, 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


An important step forward was taken in the field of higher 
education early in 1963, when the Federal Government 
established a Higher Education Planning Committee under 
the chairmanship of the Minister of Education to review 
the existing arrangements for higher education and to 
make recommendations for the development and improve- 
ment of such education in the light of the foreseeable 
needs and financial resources of the country. Ав part 
of the work of the committee, a manpower survey to 
assess the requirements of highly trained staff amongst 
the larger commercial and industrial undertakings and 
Government departments of Malaya has been carried out. 
The findings of the survey will be taken into consideration 
by the committee when preparing its report for submission 
to the Government. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Kuala 
Lumpur.] 


MALAYA 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Federation of Malaya. Ministry of Education, 
Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 7,137,000. 

Area: 50,700 square miles; 131,313 square kilometres. 

Population density: 141 per square mile; 54 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1960 estimate): 4,535 million Malayan 
dollars, 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Malayan dollar = 0.327 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiseal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: May. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand Malayan dollars) 


А 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 


Total |. 290 os 1232 580 
Federal Government ....... 211 280 
Tuition fees.» . » 6 e 6 8 or on on n 18 390 
"Education rates , . 2910 


Total recurring expenditure’... . 


Expenditure for administration or general control . 
Expenditure for instruction . . , 
rimary education 


Secondary education A 
General, . . . . 28 009 
Vocational . . 791 
‘Teacher training . 2 8 446 
Higher education . . . + «© + s б 
Üniversity orequivalent, . . + «+ «+ + = + 7295 
Teacher training ......... . & 5521 
Non-unlvesity > » . „э © © ot otn on t 154 
Special education . . «s + = 


Other types of education . . . + Е 
Other recurring expenditure . a Ки 


1. Figures have been rounded. 


C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure > . s ss oro 1232 580 
Total recurring expenditure . . . > 205 270 
For administration or general control . 8 720 
For instruction queo Nos 196 550 
Salaries to teachers and supporting 
rofessional staff — Rv о RAL SOD: 
Other instructional expenditure . . — 44670 
Total capital expenditure (school build- 
ings, Мод and laboratory 
equipment, ete.) . . «s o 21310 
Amount Por cont 
205 273 100 
8719 42 
175 250 85.4 
113 397 55.2 
37 246 18.2 
13.7 
0.4 
41 
13 576 6.6 
3.5 
2.7 
0.4 
403 0.2 
10 628 5.2 
21 304 10.4 


2. Figures аге based on closed accounts. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


| Teaching staff Students enrolled 
el and. 5 Number 
стае Туре of institution Адын i Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education ENS tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, private 
Р Total лү: 1961/62 4 ААЛ aay 25 9596 4406 — 
» 1960/61 Bc 5c {5 e 8 163 3533 = 
(Же о ay E) сарае hs co) 161959166 py des <a ide 1582 3474 E 
65^ xw eee 1958/59 ae CH shen dale 3977 1 942 — 
De Cu A Ee T 1957/58 ac ТЕ dia dS 2517 1054 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 4443 40767 13355 te 1086 555 474406 — 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961/62 469 1236 708 > 40713 16652 — 
ИА mias л alsa fon cupis 1961/62 4912 42003 14063 а 1127268 491058 — 
Cy Udo EX era 1960/61 4993 40107 13296 "ne 1104570 475 304 = 
MER ү д^ АК си лк 1959/60 5 045 37 596 12 256 ye 1072552 452 813 — 
n ж. 535 e Enn Sen. 17 adito 22 1958/59 4 999 34898 11568 Xe 1003836 428243 — 
я СО РУДА ҮСТҮ 1957/58 4964 29241 9461 ЖА 974 174 398 155 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 489 15201 11607 don 137 329 46425 — 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961/62 203 11 374 1284 AD 42855 12382 — 
"Tots мы и БУЕ 1961/62 692 6956 1939 381 180184 58807 r- 
» CA CILE NE a 1960/61 536 6086 1565 425 152114 51006 = 
E p n 1959/60 451 5440 1357 342 133679 43 481 — 
^ 1958/59 371 4895 1211 412 101 977 39371 — 
” 1957/58 312 13024 1876 iu 99116 31184 — 
Vocational Technical institutes, public . . Е 1961/62 2 39 — 517 — — 
Junior technical trade schools, publie 5 1961/62 2 24 = 368 — — 
Rural trade schools, public . . i 1961/62 8 54 — TAT — 
Domestic science schools, public. . . 1961/62 2 11 11 149 149 — 
Commercial schools, private. . . . 1961/62 21 93 22 4627 2288 - 
‘Total... CL ME Lu 1961/62 35 221 33 6408 2437 - 
fe ee ci; Do] :1096061. 56 218 53 8285 2660 = 
a “ы Fal С, 2 0а. 1959/60 67 260 55 10952 5 669 — 
" MIS uve ese а е 1958/59 38 229 28 Я 9 724 4 723 — 
аа е or % 1957/58 7l De E ae 10413 4208 — 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public. . . 1961/62 3 48 13 eps 997 346 
training Day teacher training schools, public. . 1961/62 13 163 34 (ds 4 888 1957 — 
Teacher training class, publice . . . 1961/62 1 Xy 15e voL 487 110 — 
Teacher training correspendence course, 
public л EE S» дөң 1961/62 1 5 — jun 2601 636 — 
Total Оду S em dia Shades “od 1961/62 18 366 56 150 8973 3049 — 
WU LIE АШЫ КОСАРА 0 a 1960/61 19 432 78 197 9 083 3 221 — 
% 1959/60 19 303 64 89 17294 2829 — 
» АУА ВИНЕСТИ: Р 1958/59 19 288 50 98 5431 1935 
эў vont tmd ee ee 1957/58 15 o Un 36 5 038 mat — 
Higher 
University University of Malaya (Divitioul of Kuala 
and Mp" 
equivalent Total VITE SN ie N 1961/62 1 142 17 35 1010 238 
( degree- n UR PL TOU. N qo [2 1960/61 1 3218 330 339 654 149 
granting) AR eri on weis eee 1 198960 1 3243 327 331 321 62 
CITIES A TR 1958/59 1 3221 324 315 100 — 
оь А рс: 1957/58 1 ae 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public. . . 1961/62 5 127 32 — 1395 500 — 
university Teacher training colleges, private . . 1961/62 2 19 10 14 87 57 — 
Teacher Total vc. C OM LA E 1961/62 ig 146 42 14 1 482 557 — 
training 5; ea Pa Se ee cr oe 1960/61 7 136 40 п 1411 511 — 
CINE Dos 080: v. ж лөр S 1959/60 6 125 37 12 1232 455 — 
Ge TIT TRE ITE TEE ces 1958/59 6 113 40 13 1044 397 — 
EE SE е ui ANUS. us 1957/58 3 77 26 — 714 — 
l. Full-time only. 3. Including the Singapore Division of the University of Malaya. 


2. In 1962 the Kasla Lumpur Division of the University of Malaya 
became the University of Malaya. 
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‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and . | Number 7 
type of Type of institution Academic | oris. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education n tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Non- Technical college, public . . 1961/62 1 27 1 — 516 14 — 
university Agricultural soleas, pubis i 1961/62 1 8 1 — 84 9 — 
ther Total . 1961/62 2 35 2 — 600 23 — 
E 1960/61 2 35 2 — 490 16 — 
^ 1959/60. 2 34 3 — 389 T — 
» 1958/59 2 27 3 — 389 3 — 
» 1957/58 2 23 2 — 336 1 — 
Special Schools for the blind, private . - 1961/62 14 119 112 ty. 154 63 — 
Schools for the deaf and dumb, b. private ; 1961/62 10 12 17, энъ. 120 62 — 
Total, ; 5. З 1961/62 24 32 19 1 274 125 — 
» 1960/61 23 30 19 1 269 119 — 
^ 1959/60 19 26 16 1 239 103 — 
1958/59 18 23 12 3 200 83 — 
" 1957/58 18 120 110 Eds 164 68 — 
Adult Literacy classes 1961/62 6 163 aie we E 168280 80805 168 280 
Further education classes 1961/62 1481 pon deis sie 40 575 ct 40575 
Total 1961/62 17644 8921 1806 8 921 208 855 208 855 
» 1960/61 2416 ар sie "D 61610 67670 
» 1959/60. 2071 56 552 56552 
» 1958/59 2010 40 730 eae 40 730 
1957/58 1518 33 275 13924 33 275 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: 


Field 


of study 


FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1961 
pe ta ee 


Туре of institution | Aeademic | Sex Total 


Humanities! Education Fine arts Law 


Social Natural 
sciences! sciences 


Engineering Medical Se 


sciences 


Universities, etc.* 1961/62 MF 1010 556 = — — 203 198 — 53 
F 238 200 — = = 35 — — 3 
Non-university 1961/62 МЕ 2082 — 1482 — = — — 516 — 84 
institutions F 580 — 557 — — — = 14 — 9 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 3 092 556 1482 — — 203 714 — 137 
Е 818 200 557 = = 35 14 — 12 

Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 100 18 48 — — 1. 23 — 4 
F 100 25 68 = — 4 2 — 1 


1. Social sciences are included with humanities. 


2, Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The structure of the educational system in Mali, until 
recently closely patterned on the French system, was 
radically changed by the Act on the Organization of 
Public Education promulgated on 17 September 1962. 
Decrees 235, 236, 237 and 238 of 4 October 1962, which 
put the Act into effect, deal respectively with the organi- 
zation of basic education, general secondary education, 
higher education, and technical and vocational education. 
Article 1 of the Act provides that education shall be 
secular, free and compulsory, but Article 3 of Decree 
No. 235 qualifies this by stating that education shall be 
compulsory ‘in so far as places are available in the 
schools’, 

Responsibility for the administration of education is 
vested in the Ministry of National Education. Under the 
new Act, the single inspectorate which was formerly 
responsible for all types and levels of education has been 
replaced by four national directorates responsible respec- 
tively for basic education, general secondary and higher 
education, technical education, and the Institute of Human 
Sciences. For purposes of inspection, the territory of the 
Republic is divided into inspectoral districts (circonscrip- 
tions); there were ten such districts in the academic year 
1961/62. The authorities are now seeking to bring them 
into closer alignment with the administrative districts. 

Under the new Act the former primary classes and lower 
secondary cycle have been replaced by a nine-year basic 
school (école fondamentale), organized in two cycles of 
four and five years respectively. At the end of the ninth 
year a diploma (dipléme d’études fondamentales) is awarded. 
Article 9 of Decree No. 235 of 4 October 1962 stipulates 
that agricultural training must be provided in all basic 
schools in districts where agriculture is the predominant 
activity, and that a workshop, a home science class and 
a farm or fishing ground shall be attached to each school. 
Article 3 of the same Decree states that French shall be 
the medium of instruction until sufficient teaching mate- 
rials can be produced in the local languages. In one 
special type of basic school, the medresa, the study of 
Arabic begins in the first year. 

Secondary general education is provided in the lycées, 
which admit children who possess the diplóme d'études 
fondamentales and offer three years of studies leading to 
the baccalauréat. This examination, in its turn, gives 
access to institutions of higher education both in Mali 
and abroad. 

Technical and vocational education is provided in (a) an 
elementary course which admits pupils who have completed 
at least the fifth year of the basic school, and (b) a secondary 
course (cycle moyen), which is open to holders of the 
diplóme d'études fondamentales. The elementary course is 
given in various types of vocational training centres and 
leads to a certificate of proficiency (certificat. d'aptitude 
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professionnelle), whereas the secondary course is given 
in technical lycées and in special schools, and leads to the 
brevet de premier degré after one year of study, and the 
brevet de second degré after two years of study. Other 
vocational schools at the upper level are the schools for 
nurses and midwives, agricultural schools, etc. 

The secondary teacher training schools (écoles normales 
secondaires) at Katibougou and Mankala provide two-year 
training courses for teachers for the last three years in 
the basic schools; candidates for admission to the course 
must hold the diplóme d'études fondamentales. "Teachers 
for the lower classes in basic schools take a one-year 
course in the professional teacher training centres, a 
development of the old teacher training courses. Lastly 
the teacher training school at Ségou provides a three-year 
course for home science teachers for the basic schools. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The only institutions providing higher studies at present 
in Mali are the École Normale Supérieure and the Institut 
des Hautes Études Administratives et Judiciaires. However, 
the Act on the Organization of Education, further supple- 
mented by Decree No. 237 of 4 October 1962, provides 
for the establishment of various institutions offering 
general and technical higher education. 

The École Normale Supérieure in Bamako has taken 
over the functions of the old École Normale Supérieure 
of Kindia in Guinea, which was transferred to the capital 
of Mali under the agreement between the Republics of 
Guinea and Mali on co-operation in higher education. It 
has two sections providing (a) a three-year course for 
teachers in lycées and écoles normales, and (b) a two- 
year course to train inspectors for the basic schools. 
Candidates for admission must hold the baccalauréat. 

The Institut de Hautes Études Administratives et 
Judiciaires provides two courses of study, one at secondary 
level for holders of the diplóme d'études fondamentales 
or the old brevet élémentaire du premier cycle, and the second 
for holders of the baccalauréat. The higher course covers 
general administration, judicial and legal services, social 
services, economics and finance, and training for the 
foreign service, and leads in three years to a diploma. 

A certain number of students from Mali are enrolled 
in university-level institutions in France and other 
countries. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Under the agreement between Guinea and Mali on co- 
operation in higher education signed on 10 April 1962, 
Mali undertook to establish: a university with faculties 
of arts, human sciences, law and economics; an advanced 


school of administration; an institute of agronomy, irri- 
gation, forestry and veterinary medicine (in conjunction 
with the university faculty of natural sciences still to be 
established); and a higher teacher training institute. 
Guinea accepted responsibility for the development of 
higher technical education, and for training science teachers 
(at the Polytechnical Institute of Conakry), as well as 
for the establishment of a faculty of medicine and 
pharmacy. Although long-term plans call for the staffing 
of the proposed university-level institutions by nationals, 
it is expected that, in their initial stages, they will have to 
rely on academic and administrative personnel from abroad. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat.] 


MALI 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Mali. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale. Replies 
to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (1961 census): 4,100,000. 

Area: 464,874 square miles; 1,204,021 square kilometres. 

Population density: 9 per square mile; 3 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 Mali francs = 0.405 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Tea staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academic Number 
type of Type of institution ofinsti- | Еш and part-time | Part-time | Еш and part-time Part-time 
education Jer tutions 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim Kindergarten, private 
aes ЖИГ: олаш ул eas 1960/61 1 oe VAY ess 101 — — 
Л AE GUESS S, P 1959/60 1 58 wee > TE dae — 
Primary Primary schools, public and private! . 
otal. ТЕ E ы ТЫ» 1961/62 КЕҢ 1530 б 15 097 ve — 
Nue Qe PR CE Le one tee dr CIT US 1960/61 425 1456 64902 18173 — 
w eT Xu mms Te. 1959/60. 317 1112 54540 14333 — 
Ue « Maid Ts Ж де ы 1958/59 1042 E vas Пе — 
og PORC UNO IN USE CAS HX ТАР; 1957/58 277 3925 E 42 052 9623 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public and private! . 
Total® ihe tise EEUU 1961/62 n 222 4586 И 
н 1960/61 13 3193 5 3 016 б 
" . 1959/60 33 279 1480 j 
И, tah е; w^ 1958/59 ra 1139 En 
ae Wwe (pru enar de. 1957/58 10 3517 1790 . 
Vocational "Technical schools, public 
пам отымен Qu OU ЗӨ Б à 55 235 
MERE FT, са 1960/61 5 14 618 
abut Б үл. PR dal EAEN Tak os 624 
LES E ToS Же лс BI 050/59. E A ME ien 
<a ай? tee ye 1957/58 п 393 > 959 
Teacher Teacher training school, public . 1960/61 1 vee 116 — — 
training Teacher training courses, public . 1960/61 5 As cogn Е 704 177 — 
Teacher training course, private. . . 1960/61 1 PT 122 -- 
РЫ СТИ ge ta cs 1960/61 7 "1 . 942 177 — 
dne NO, UTI, PUR 1959/60. 9 61 1101 — 
alte vn px er E p 1958/59 26 we ane . 2764 = 
Special Re-education centre 
Total eis TUE cor R 1960/61 1 3 — 43 — — 
iL Few ce ми weite 1959/60 1 3 E 39 — — 
ыы зотї а Git etd sun MICI Y CIS 1 3 = 36 = E 
FU dee tA ы aeter PS 1957/58 1 3 — 94 E — 
Adult Evening courses suce 1960/61 5 11 1 11 200 200 
Adult education courses . . . . 1960/61 312 312 12 312 7176 7176 
Literacy courses . . + s ‘œ 1960/61 13 13 — 13 827 827 
TOL A Е hye >з eA 1960/61 330 336 13 336 8 203 8203 


1, In 1960/61, there were 58,080 (Е. 16,209) pupils enrolled in public 
prim: schools, 6,822 (F. 1,964) in private primary schools, 
2,444 (Е. 455) in public secondary schools and 572 (Ё. 152) in 
private secondary schools. 


2. Public education only. 
3. Including teacher training. 
4. Included in secondary general education. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand Mali francs) 


2 ee 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
‘Total. REL ME mm um ox 1746 535 
Central Government 1627 420 
119 115 


Other sources 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 


1746 535 
1528 006 


Total expenditure 


Total recurring expenditure 
For administration or general control 67 103 
For instruction . 996 924 

Salaries to teachers and; supporting 
professional staff . . 986924 
Other instructional expenditure . 10000 


Other recurring expenditure — . 463 379 
Total capital expenditure (school 
buildings, classrooms and Oe | 
equipment, etc.) . 218 529 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
" e Amout Per cent 
"Total recurring expenditure 1528 006 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 61 103 44 
Expenditure for instruction PCR: 1426 184 93.4 
Pre-primary education 2 300 0.15 
Primary education 813 105 53.3 
Secondary education 441 610 29.3 
General . 315 863 20.7 
Vocational . 1131 807 8.6 
Higher education t 160 529 10.5 
‘Adult education and sport. . 2 580 0.17 
34 119 2.2 


Other recurring expenditure 


1. Includes 41,899,000 francs for apprenticeship centres, etc. 


MAURITANIA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


There is still little legislation governing the educational 
system as a whole; independence is recent and until now 
the system has been closely modelled on that of France. 
Such legislation as does exist concerns mostly primary 
education and the cours complémentaires. The most recent 
of the legislative enactments relating to education is Law 
61.032 of 30 January 1961; the following are some of its 
most important provisions. Article 13 states that the 
primary school shall be divided into three two-year cycles: 
a preparatory course (cours préparatoire), an elementary 
course (cours élémentaire) and a middle course (cours 
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moyen). Elementary education (enseignement primaire 
élémentaire) shall have the double aim of (a) maintaining 
and developing traditional Mauritanian culture inspired 
by Islamic spiritual values, and (b) giving the population 
as a whole the character formation and educational founda- 
tion necessary for theintegration of the Mauritanian nation 
into the modern world (Article 2). The first four years of 
primary education shall be compulsory and free for all 
children of school age within the limitations of available 
places (Articles 3 and 4). Children may be admitted to the 

rimary school at not earlier than 6 years of age and not 
later than 9 (Article 10), and the period of primary school- 
ing shall last for a minimum of six and a maximum of 
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eight years (Article 11). Article 14 states that teaching 
in the primary schools shall be given in both French and 
Arabic, and that both languages shall be compulsory for 
all students. Article 12 states that the aim of the cours 
complémentaires is (a) to give general education designed 
to prepare middle-grade personnel for the Government 
service and for administrative duties in business, industry 
and agriculture, and (b) to train specialized staff for both 
the public and the private sector. Article 24 states that 
the lower general secondary school cycle shall last for four 
years and lead to the diploma of the brevet d’études du 
premier cycle or the brevet élémentaire. 

The administrative system is extremely centralized, 
all the services within the Department of Education and 
Youth being organized at Nouakchott. The Director of 
Education is an Inspecteur d’ Académie; he is responsible 
for all education in Mauritania. A Directorate of Primary 
Education was created in October 1961, and there are three 
inspectorates, created in 1957, 1959 and 1960. The Inspec- 
torate of the Arabic Language has as one of its principal 
aims the improvement of the training of teachers of Arabic. 
It has also appointed specialists in the teaching of Arabic 
to assist each primary school inspector. 

Amongst the factors affecting the provision of education 
are the nomadic nature of many of the peoples of Mauri- 
tania and the existence side by side of two major languages. 
Although Arabic is the national language, French is the 
official language. Present policy is to give Arabic a more 
important place in the education of young Mauritanians 
and, to this end, a considerable number of teachers of 
Arabic have been recruited to give parallel courses 
in the primary schools. French is still considered to be 
the most practical medium of instruction for such subjects 
as arithmetic, science, history and geography, but it is 
hoped to introduce a progressive Arabization of pro- 
grammes of study. 

Primary education is provided in six-year urban schools, 
in rural schools which provide either two or three classes, 
and in nomadic schools which go up to the level of the 
cours élémentaire. The six-year course in the full primary 
schools leads to the certificat d’études primaires in French 
or the primary school certificate in Arabic. Pupils in the 
last class of the primary school may also sit a competitive 
examination for places in a secondary school. 

There are three types of school providing full-time 
general education in French: the lycée, the collige, and the 
cours complémentaires. There are no technical or teacher 
training schools. Pupils of these schools may obtain the 
brevet d'études du premier cycle at the end of the first four- 
year secondary cycle and the baccalauréat at the end of the 
seventh year of secondary education. There is one general 
Arabic secondary school at Boutilimit which it is proposed 
to divide into three sections. The first section will provide 
courses for teachers of Arabic, the second courses in law 
subjects and administration, and the third will offer courses 
leading to the baccalauréat. Candidates for admission to 
this school must pass a competitive examination. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in Mauritania 
and students who wish to pursue their studies at this level 
must go overseas. Scholarships are provided both by the 
Government and by international organizations. In 1963 
forty-four Mauritanian students were studying in France, 
sixteen in Senegal, eight in Tunisia, and one in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Upon completion of their 
studies, students are guaranteed employment in the 
Government service. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


There are no prospects of developing a system of higher 
education in the Islamic Republic of Mauritania in the 
near future. The real task is to ensure that students are 
given a good foundation from the start and are thus pro- 
perly equipped to undertake studies in other countries, 
especially in fields important to the development of the 
national economy. Present policy is to make the fullest 
use possible of the facilities offered by the University of 
Dakar in Senegal, and to discourage students from under- 
taking studies in France or in countries outside Africa 
before they have already received some training at Dakar, 
or unless they wish to study subjects not yet available 
at Dakar. The principal advantages of this policy are (a) 
the lower cost of studies in Senegal, and (b) the resultant 
better adaptation of the student to life in the African 
environment. 


[Text submitted by the Ministère des Affaires Étrangéres, 
Nouakchott. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Mauritania. Ministére de l'Éducation. Bureau de 
Planification, Nouakchott. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (end 1960 estimate): 791,000. 

Area: 419,229 square miles; 1,085,805 square kilometres. 

Population density: 2 per square mile; 1 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.A. francs — 0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
and à Number 
E of ‘Type of institution Саме of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education y tutions 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, pubs 
Total . 1961/62 228 720 52 15000 3000 — 
» 1960/61 173 560 E 2s 11200 2 050 — 
E 1959/60 148 416 ens ei 8500 1440 — 
qoe a CER Ө КЕЧИНДЕ 1958/59 117 380 ane xs 7000 1020 — 
ООШУУ ЖУЛ уе у. + 1957/58 95 197 Ben F 5500 520 = 
iron 

Genera Secondary schools, public x 1961/62 2 21 8 487 29 

Complementary courses, public . . 1961/62 4 16 3 296 30 

Institute of Islamic Studies, public . . 1961/62 1 7 = 101 = 

Hon e LE NU aus, ve 1961/62 T. 50 п 884 59 

Ban Vers А 9 Р ta EH 1960/61 5 32 5 525 26 

М. КАНДЫ EE de ds 1959/60 4 20 В 434 19 

Ба р UNT анир Bile fe 1958/59 L 12 5 422 19 

no le held олма ДАРА А 1957/58 1 12 5 213 13 

Teacher Teacher training course, public 

training Total а оода 1961/62 1 1 — 25 1 — 
PEIUS vao andes In I 1960/61 1 1 — 29 1 — 
r5 Wr vou eid el V Copt 1959/60 1 1 — 38 — — 
AMNES АА К ИЕ S 1958/59 1 1 = 33 1 — 
» Rara Pii AG Et NE 1957/58 1 1 1 18 — — 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in million C.F.A. francs) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Central Government. 461 
Fonds Européen de Dévelop ement зош і les Pays et 
"Territoires d'Outre-mer (F. ios "EE 346 
Fondsd'AideetdeCoopération . . . . . . . 125 
B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Amount Per cent 
Total expenditure . . . . . 932 Total recurring expenditure’ , . 461 100 
Total recurring expenditure . . 461 Expenditure for administration or 
For administration or general general control , А 13.5 2:9 
control , BO May 13.5 Expenditure for instruction ЖЕ 421 91.3 
Forinstruction . . 424.0 Primary education . 325 10.5 
Salaries to teachers and sup- Secondary education (eneral and 
porting professional staff 287.0 teacher training) БУ, 96 20.8 
er instructional expenditure 137.0 Other recurring expenditure Ta h 26.5 5.8 
Other recurring expenditure, . 23.5 Scholarships . маг 6 
Total capital expenditure (school Üfher e TUE 20.5 
buildings, classrooms and labo- 
ratory equipment, etc.) . . . 471 


1, Figures are based on budget estimates, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Mexican educational system is organized in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal Constitution 
of the Republic, Article 30 of which lays down the characte- 
ristics and principles of the education provided by the 
State. The same article sets forth the regulations to be 
observed by private educational institutions, and empowers 
the Federal Authorities to take steps for the unification 
and co-ordination of educational measures adopted by 
public bodies. According to the Constitution, public 
education is free and secular, and primary education is 
compulsory. The Constitution also stipulates that teaching 
shall be democratic, national, and contribute towards 
better human relations. There is no discrimination based 
on race, creed, sex, or social status. 

The Constitution states that private establishments 
may impart education of all types and at all levels, but 
those which wish to provide primary and secondary edu- 
cation, teacher training, or education designed for workers 
and peasants, must obtain express authorization from the 
State. Religious bodies, ministers of religion, and commer- 
cial companies may not take part in the provision of 
education of the foregoing types and levels. Those private 
institutions authorized to impart such education must 
comply with the general principles underlying public 
education and follow official plans and curricula. Education 
of other types and at other levels may be imparted by 
private establishments without obligation to obtain official 
authorization. However, in order to gain official recognition 
the studies pursued in such establishments must be of 
the same standard as those offered in State schools. 

The Constitution also empowers the Federal Congress 
to enact laws relating to the organization of the educa- 
tional system and to the apportionment of educational 
INPS between the Federal Authorities, the States 
and the municipalities. In virtue of this authority, Congress 
enacted the Organic Law on Public Education, which 
came into force on 24 January 1942, 

The Federal Government maintains institutions which 
provide all types of instruction at all levels comprised in the 
educational system. Most of these Federal institutions 
(with the exception of the university institutions) come 
under the direct authority of the Secretariat for Public 
Education. Other State secretariats—such as those for 
Defence, Navy, Agriculture and Health—maintain certain 
specialized institutions, chiefly for the training of experts 
and managerial staff in their respective branches. The 
individual States within the Federation are principally 
concerned with maintaining primary, secondary and teacher 
training institutions, though they do provide other types 
of education on a smaller scale, while the contribution 
of the municipal authorities is confined to primary 
education. 

The private educational institutions provide almost 
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every level and type of education covered by the Organic 
Law. Even in cases where the specifie authorization of 
the public authorities is not required, however, the great 
majority of private establishments have opted for incor- 
poration in the national system, thereby see 
official recognition referred to above. The priva 
tions absorb slightly less than 10 per cent of the school 
population of the country. 

The pre-primary schools (which are not compulsory) 
offer three years of education for children under 7 years 
of age. The primary schools provide a six-year course 
compulsory for all children between 6 and 12 years of age. 
Secondary education is organized in two cycles. The first 
cycle covers three years and may be either of a general 
or a specialized character; the ‘general’ or ‘basic’ lower 
cycle (ciclo básico) is known as the escuela secundaria, 
and leads on to the various upper stages of secondar 
education. All escuelas secundarias are required to teac 
certain prescribed subjects, but those belonging to the 
system of technical education (known as secundarias 
técnicas) lay particular stress on laboratory and workshop 
activities, The ‘specialized’ lower cycle is provided in the 
industrial and commercial schools. Its aim із to equip 
pupils for the exercise of a trade, and it does not lead 
on to other stages of education. 

The upper cycle of secondary education may likewise 
be of a general or a specialized character. The general 
upper cycle covers two years and is known as the escuela 
preparatoria and leads to the bachillerato. The specialized 
upper cycle offers three-year courses, their purpose bein, 
to train middle-level technicians and managerial staff. 
The general escuelas preparatorias give access to all insti- 
tutions of higher education, and have administrative and 
academie links with them, whereas the specialized upper 
cycles within the technical education system are designed 
to equip the pupil for admission to one particular type of 
institution of higher education, according to his choice. 

The specialized types of education at upper secondary 
level include the courses provided in the teacher training 
schools, to prepare students for careers as kindergarten, 
primary or physical education teachers; the naval and 
military schools; the schools of nursing, schools for social 
workers, and art schools; and the technical and agricul- 
tural schools. Some of these are terminal. 

On completion of their primary schooling, pupils are 
awarded the primary certificate. At lower secondary level, 
pupils who complete the 'general' cycle (ciclo básico) 
receive a certificate of secondary studies, and those who 
complete the ‘specialized’ cycle receive the vocational and 
commercial олаш; The escuelas preparatorias preparing 
pupils for the university award the bachillerato, and those 
preparing for other institutions award the certificate of 
preparatory studies. 

he structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 773. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The aim of higher education is to train senior personnel 
and research workers in the various branches of science, 
the humanities and the arts. The system of higher edu- 
cation in Mexico comprises institutions differing widely in 
character and title which will be grouped here as university 
institutions, higher technical and vocational institutions, 
and teacher training institutions. It should be noted, 
however, that the number of technical (and teacher 
training) institutes established within the universities is 
steadily increasing, while certain so-called technological 
institutions include departments of what are traditionally 
regarded as university subjects. 

Traditional ‘university’ education is provided in over 
fifty institutions. The Universidad Nacional Autónoma 
or National University offers the largest number of 
academic and professional courses and caters for over 50 
per cent of all university students. There are sixteen 
official universities in the States of Campeche, Coahuila, 
Colima, Chihuahua, Durango, Guanajuato, Guadalajara, 
Morelos, Nuevo León, Oaxaca, Sinaloa, Sonora, Tabasco, 
Tamaulipas, Veracruz and Yucatán; eight autonomous 
universities in the States of Baja California, Guerrero, 
Hidalgo, México, Michoacán, Puebla, Querétaro and San 
Luis Potosí; and three official university institutes at 
Chiapas, Nayarit and Zacatecas. At this level there are 
also seven institutions belonging to the system of ‘free 
university schools’, eight universities and eleven privately 
maintained institutions incorporated with the National 
University, the State universities or the Secretariat of 


1. See section ‘Legislation’, below. 


Public Education, and two official institutions under the 
authority of the Secretariat. 

Technical education is provided in (a) the National 
Polytechnic Institute (the most important institution 
in the system of technical education, it offers the largest 
number of courses and caters for some 80 per cent of the 
student population in the technical sector), together with 
eight regional technical institutes situated at Guerrero, 
Durango, Celaya, Ciudad Madero, Orizaba, Saltillo, 
Veracruz and Mérida; (b) the National School of Agri- 
culture, which comes under the Secretariat of Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry; (c) Army Schools of Medicine 
and Engineering, which come under the Secretariat of 
National Defence, and (c) the Naval School of the City of 
Veracruz, under the authority of the Navy Department. 

The teacher training institutions provide an academic 
education at university level, with the principal object 
of training secondary school teachers. The Republic h 
eight institutions of this type, the most important being the 
Escuela Normal Superior in Mexico City. This institution 
comes under the Secretariat of Public Education and its 
academic influence extends to every similar establishment 
in the country. These include two training institutions 
controlled by State governments, four private teacher 
training institutions recognized by the Federal Authorit 
and one specialized teacher training institution (the 
Escuela Normal de Especialización) which trains teachers 
for the education and rehabilitation of handicapped 
children. 

The Universidad Real y Pontificia opened in Mexico 
City on 25 January 1553. Almost a century later, in 1644, 
the University of Yucatán was established, and in 1791 
the University of Guadalajara. During the colonial period 


GLOSSARY 


ciencias biológicas: biological sciences 
(4- to 5-year course). 

ciencias exactas y naturales: natural 
sciences (4- to 6-year course). 

ciencias politicas: political sciences (5-year 


course). 

ciencias químicas: chemistry (5-year 
course). 

ciencias sociales: social sciences (5-year 
course). 


derecho: law (5- to 7-year course). 

escuelas agricolas: vocational training 
schools of agriculture. 

escuelas comerciales; vocational training 
schools of commerce. 

escuelas de bellas artes: vocational training 
schools of music, dancing or fine arts. 

escuelas de enfermería: vocational training 
schools for nurses. 

escuelas de trabajo social: vocational 
training schools for social welfare 
workers. 

escuelas industriales: vocational training 
schools for industrial occupations. 
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escuelas militares: vocational training 
schools (army). 

escuelas navales: vocational training 
schools (navy). 

escuelas normales: teacher training schools. 

escuelas preparatorias: upper general 
secondary schools. 

escuelas preparatorias técnicas: upper 
technical secondary schools. 

escuelas secundarias: lower general se- 
condary schools. 

escuelas secundarias técnicas: lower tech- 
nical secondary schools. 

escuelas tecnológicas: vocational training 
schools of technology. 

ingeniería: engineering (5- to 7-year 
course). 

normal de especialización: specialized 
teacher training course (4 years). 

normal superior: higher teacher's college. 

odontología: dentistry (5-year course). 

químicas e industrias extractivas: applied 
chemistry (5-year course). 

superior de guerra: military academy 
(4-year course). 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


In this diagram, courses in higher edu- 
cation are shown schematically by the 
name of the faculty or institution, the 
duration of the course in parentheses, and 
the symbols of the degrees awarded. 


Primary school certificate 

Lower secondary school certificate 
Bachillerato certificate 

Preparatory certificate 

Professional title or certificate 
Licenciatura (first university degree) 
Maestria (master's degree) 
Doctorado (doctorate) 

Vocational education diploma 
Diploma de egresado (leaving diploma) 
Military rank 
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these universities operated, in so far as their organization 
and academic policy were concerned, on the pattern of the 
University of Salamanca, though there were certain local 
influences on their programmes of study (for example, 
the Nahuatl and Otomí languages were studied in their 
faculties of letters). 

In the last thirty years of the eighteenth century, as a 
result of ideas then prevailing in Spain, a number of secular 
institutions of higher education were established inde- 
pendent of the universities. These included the Academy 
of Fine Arts, founded in 1781 (the precursor of the present- 
day Schools of Plastic Arts and Architecture) and the 
College of Mining founded in 1792. 

During the nineteenth century after the achievement 
of independence the universities were closed and replaced 
in provincial areas by colegios de estado (state colleges) 
and institutos cientificos y literarios (scientific and literary 
institutes), and in the capital by various institutions 
offering professional education. The chief purpose of these 
reforms was to place higher education on a secular basis 
and to bring the teaching of science and the humanities 
into line with modern progress. These changes in the 
administration of the institutions of higher education 
made it possible to abolish the professorships and the 
institutions founded by religious orders, and facilitated 
the creation of research centres, observatories, museums, 
libraries and scientific laboratories of all types. The State 
colleges and institutes were chiefly concerned with pro- 
viding education at secondary level, at the same time 
gradually introducing the study of law and, in some cases, 
of medicine, whereas the professional schools which 
replaced the University of Mexico continued to provide 
instruction at higher level. In addition to the traditional 
subjects—jurisprudence, medicine, and fine arts—they 
began to provide other courses, the forerunners of present 
technical education. These included agriculture, which 
was taught from 1857 onwards in a school established 
for the purpose under the authority of the Secretariat 
for Development, and the various branches of engineering, 
which were taught in the College of Mining. 

The University of Mexico was reopened on 26 May 1910. 
The Escuela de Estudios Atos (School of Advanced Studies) 
was opened at the same time as the new university, and 
organic unity was given to the group of institutions of higher 
education which had hitherto been working independently 
in the capital. To this group of academic institutions was 
added the Escuela Nacional Preparatoria (National 
Preparatory School), which at that time offered the two 
cycles of secondary education. 

The same year saw the outbreak of the Revolution 
which was to bring such radical changes to Mexico, not 
least in the field of higher education, At the end of the 
conflict the Secretariat of Public Education was abolished, 
education was transferred to the jurisdiction of the separate 
States, and the National University alone remained within 
the orbit of the Federal Government, under the new name 
of Departamento Universitario y de Bellas Artes (University 
and Fine Arts Department). 

In October 1921 the Secretariat of Public Education 
was re-established and the university was placed under its 
authority for administrative purposes. A movement for 
independence began to develop in university circles during 
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the following ten years, coming to a head in 1929 when, 
as the result of student agitation, the Government granted 
independent status to the National University, making 
it a decentralized public body. In 1933, as a result of 
further agitation, the university obtained full autonomy. 

During the same period efforts were made to re-establish 
university education in the interior of the country. Between 
1917 and 1937 the universities of Morelia, Yucatán and 
Guadalajara were reopened, and those of Puebla and 
Sinaloa were founded, to be followed during the next ten 
years by five more universities in different states of the 
country. In 1935, the Consejo Nacional de Educación 
Superior (National Council of Higher Education) was 
established to co-ordinate this system and link it with the 
institutions for technical education. It continued to 
operate until 1942, when the present Organic Law on 
Public Education was enacted. 

Three years later the National University was given a 
new status under the existing Organic Law, by the terms 
of which, while retaining its autonomy in educational 
and administrative matters, it again became a decentralized 
public body. In 1951 the Ciudad Universitaria of Mexico 
was completed, and the establishments and services of 
the National University were gradually transferred there. 
The institution then entered upon a stage of rapid 
expansion and academic and administrative moderni- 
zation; over the past ten years its student enrolment has 
increased by approximately 170 per cent, the number of 
courses it offers has also increased, and new research 
institutes, laboratories and organs for the promotion of 
culture have been established. During the same period, 
the State universities have undergone similar changes. 
Between 1949 and 1961, thirteen new universities were 
founded— more than had been set up in the whole of the 
previous half-century. Both the Federal Government 
and the State governments alike have worked to foster 
the expansion of the national university system. 

The history of the system of technical education goes 
back to the foundation in 1916 of the School of Electrical 
Engineering and the National School of Industrial Che- 
mistry, but it was not until 1931 that the system began 
to be regarded as a single whole and to develop at the 
higher levels. This process culminated in 1937 with the 
creation of the National Polytechnic Institute, to which 
were attached higher schools of building, mechanical 
and electrical engineering, textile engineering, biology, 
and trade and administration. Other bodies attached to 
this institute included the secondary technical schools— 
both vocational and pre-vocational—and the Institute 
of Industrial Technology. 

In 1941 the organization of the Polytechnic Institute 
was reformed, and, while it continued to be responsible 
for its attached technical institutions at higher level, 
responsibility for the majority of its secondary-level 
technical establishments was transferred to the Department 
of Specialized Instruction (later to be known as the 
General Directorate of Technological, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Education). Since then the institute has consoli- 
dated its teaching activities at the higher level, and 
expanded its research activities. Its new Organic Law was 
promulgated in 1958, and the corresponding regulations 
followed in the next year. In 1961, the Hesearch and 


Advanced Study Centre of the Polytechnic Institute was 
opened to carry out advanced research, and to train 
research workers and teachers for scientific and technical 
education. In addition, during the last few years advanced 
courses (chiefly in industrial engineering) have been 
established at the regional technological institutes, which 
had been providing elementary and intermediate-level 
technical education in various parts of the Republic 
since 1948. 

"Teacher training at higher level was traditionally pro- 
vided by the National University, until the Institute for 
the Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Institutions 
was set up in 1938. The Escuela Normal Superior was 
established eight years later in 1946, and reformed in 
1958 with a view to extending its services to teachers 
throughout the country and enabling it to train, in addition 
to general secondary school teachers, teachers for teacher 
training and technical institutions and educational research 
workers. The other teacher training schools (State- 
sponsored, private and university) have developed in 
the last few years along the same lines as the Federal 
school. 


Legislation 


Article 30 of the Federal Constitution lays down the general 
principles governing education throughout the country. 
However, the Organic Law on Public Education, by 
which that article is put into effect, states that these 
principles shall not apply to the National University or 
to other public or private universities and university 
institutions, which shall be governed by their own laws 
or statutes. It also announces the preparation of a special 
law to co-ordinate university education throughout the 
country, but this has not yet been enacted. 

At the present time the university institutions are 
governed as follows: the National University by a law 
adopted by the Congress of the Union; the State universities 
and institutions of higher education by laws enacted by 
the local congresses; and the private institutions by the 
regulations drawn up by those institutions which must 
approve their courses of study, viz. the National 
University, the State universities, and the Secretariat 
of Public Education. 

The Organic Law on the National University establishes 
its aims and functions and the scope of its activities, 
outlines its academic and administrative organization, 
and grants it autonomous status. The laws governing the 
universities and institutions of higher education in the 
different States prescribe for them either an official cha- 
racter, when they are directly responsible to the State 
administration, or an autonomous character when their 
status resembles that of the National University. The 
States of México, Baja California, Guerrero, Puebla, 
Querétaro, San Luis Potosí and Michoacán have autono- 
mous universities, while those of the remaining States 
are still dependent on the local governments. 

By virtue of their laws, the National University and the 
State universities are entitled to ‘incorporate’ private 
educational institutions at both the upper secondary and 
higher levels—in other words, to grant recognition to the 
studies pursued there. In this respect, the authority of 
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the National University extends throughout the country, 
while that of the State universities covers the part of the 
Federation where they have jurisdiction, Private university 
institutions are thus able to ‘incorporate’ themselves 
in the official universities, whereupon they become subject 
to the rogulations adopted by those universities for the 
purpose. Private institutions may also apply to the Federal 
Government for official recognition, either in the form 
of a decree from the Prime Minister granting them the 
status of ‘free university schools’, or by securing 
approbation from the Secretariat of Public Education. 

he ‘free university schools’ are governed by an Order 
promulgated in 1940, which declares that on satisfying 
certain requirements as to financial solvency and the 
quality of their teaching, private institutions shall be 
given full official recognition. The institutions functioning 
under this system enjoy academic and administrative 
freedom and have the right to award degrees and diplomas; 
they are required only to submit any change in their 
academic organization or additions to their curricula to 
the Federal Authorities for approval. Once recognized by 
the Secretariat of Public Education, a private institution 
becomes subject to inspection by the General Directorate 
of Higher Education and Scientific Research, which, 
acting through its Department of University Studies, 
supervises its operation and issues the degrees it awards. 

All institutions of higher, technical and vocational 
education which do not belong to the university system 
are governed by the Organic Law on Publie Education, 
Chapter XIII of which defines the characteristics and aims 
of this type of education, Academic and administrative 
affairs in the National Polytechnic Institute are governed 
by an Organic Law passed in 1948, and by rules of proce- 
dure put into force in the following year by executive 
decree. The regional technological institutes and other 
technical schools sponsored by the Ministry of Education 
are governed in administrative matters by the rules of 
procedure laid down by the Secretariat of Public Education. 

The Law on Secretariats and State Departments autoh- 
rizes the Secretariats of Defence, Navy, Agriculture and 
Health to establish and operate educational centres of a 
vocational character. As a result, the military, naval and 
agricultural higher institutions sponsored by the State 
Ѕесгегагіаіз are governed primarily by the above- 
mentioned law and in a subordinate degree by the statutes 
and administrative regulations under which they were 
created. 

Teacher training at the higher and specialized levels is 
also covered by the Organic Law on Public Education, 
Article 81 of which lays down the aims and describes the 
educational features of this type of teaching. In adminis- 
trative matters the higher-level teacher training institutions 
are governed by the rules of procedure laid down by the 
public bodies to which they are responsible. 

In the matter of academic awards all the institutions of 
higher education are covered by the Laws on Professional 
Activities which are in force in the different States and in 
the Federal district and territories. These laws, which give 
effect to Articles 40 and 50 of the Federal Constitution, 
define the professions for the exercise of which an academic 
qualification is required and the conditions for obtaining 
it, and name the institutions authorized to award such 
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qualifications. The Law on Professional Activities in the 
Federal district and territories, passed by the Congress 
of the Union in 1945, is the most important of these 
enactments, since it covers the award of academic quali- 
fications by the Federal and State institutions of higher 
education. 

Lastly, by the terms of Article 121 of the Federal 
Constitution, awards conferred by the educational autho- 
rities of any State of the Union are valid throughout the 
country. 


Policy and administration 


External. As described above, the institutions of higher 
education are governed by a great variety of statutory 
provisions. This, together with the fact that the proposed 
Law on Higher Education has never been enacted, means 
that there is no legislative enactment or public body 
covering the whole of the system of higher education as 
the former Law on Higher Education and the National 
Council for Higher Education used to do. However, a 
fairly successful attempt has been made to co-ordinate 
the institutions of higher education through the Federal 
educational authorities and the associations formed by 
the universities. 

In the case of the technical institutions, which are 
for the most part of a Federal character, co-ordination 
is ensured by the Secretariat of Public Education. Thus, 
the regional technological institutes and the escuelas 
técnicas come under the General Directorate of Techno- 
logical, Industrial and Commercial Education within the 
Secretariat itself, this body being in its turn affiliated to 
the Department of Higher and Technical Education, 
set up in 1958, This Department is also responsible for the 
National Polytechnic Institute and for the Directorate 
of Higher Education and Scientific Research. 

The Directorate of Higher Education is responsible for 
the Federal higher teacher training institutions and for 
the other institutions of higher education which come 
under the Secretariat of Education, are recognized by 
the Secretariat, or come within the system of free university 
schools. Institutions of higher education sponsored by 
other Government departments are co-ordinated at 
ministerial level with those under the Secretariat of 
Education. 

Owing to their status as autonomous bodies or State 
institutions, the National University and the various 
State universities and institutes do not come under the 
administrative control of the Federal Authorities. However, 
as public bodies exercising educational functions, they 
form part of the national educational system, and therefore 
follow the general lines and conform to the development 
plans laid down by the Secretariat of Public Education. 

The universities themselves have spontaneously adopted 
measures for the co-ordination of their activities, first 
through informal discussions among their authorities, later 
by convening national assemblies of rectors, and finally, 
by setting up a National Association of Universities and 
Institutions of Higher Education. This body, through 
the medium of university conferences, has made it possible 
to solve many problems of an academic nature, such as the 
standardization of the bachillerato throughout the country 
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and the co-ordination of higher studies on a regional scale. 

In order to achieve fuller co-ordination, the leading 
institutions in the technical education system (ї.е., the 
National Polytechnic Institute and the regional techno- 
logical institutes) were admitted to the association in 
January 1960, and the free university schools have 
gradually been brought in as well. The association now 
covers the great majority of higher educational institutions, 
which, to facilitate planning, have been divided into seven 
regional units, each headed by a university, viz., the 
universities of Sonora, Nuevo León, San Luis Potosí, 
Guadalajara, Puebla, Veracruz and Yucatán. These 
governing universities, together with the National Univer- 
sity and the Polytechnic Institute, make up the council 
of the association, which elects an executive secretary 
as its legal representative. The general assembly of the 
association, including representatives of all the associated 
institutions, meets annually. The association reinforces 
and supplements the efforts of the Federal Government 
to co-ordinate education at higher level, and also provides 
a natural link between the Federal Authorities and the 
autonomous universities. 


Internal. University administration comprises academic, 
administrative, financial and electoral functions. Respon- 
sibility for academic policy and administration is vested 
in a representative body (the university council) and in 
an executive official (the rector). In most instances the 
university council is also the electoral body, except at the 
National University and the University of Michoacán, 
where the electoral function is entrusted tó an adminis- 
trative board. In the majority of institutions a board of 
trustees is responsible for the management of university 
property and finance. 

The highest academie body is the university council, 
which studies and settles all educational, technical and 
administrative questions relating to the institution. The 
council usually appoints the board of trustees, and its 
members serve on permanent working committees, 
including the disciplinary committee, which considers 
breaches of the university regulations and decides on 
appropriate penalties. The council is also required to 
approve curricula, teaching methods and examinations. 
The university council is usually composed of (a) the 
rector, who acts as chairman, (b) the secretary-general 
of the university, who is also the secretary of the council, 
(c) the heads of the faculties, schools and research insti- 
tutes, (d) one or more representatives of the staff and one 
or more representatives of the students from each faculty, 
school or institute, and (e) one representative of the non- 
teaching staff. Student representation ranges from one- 
third of the voting membership (as in the National 
University) to equality with the representatives of the 
authorities and the teaching staff (certain provincial 
universities). 

The rector represents the university; his term of office 
varies between three and four years, and he is eligible 
for re-election. In the case of an official university, he is 
appointed by the State government. The autonomous 
institutions may appoint the rector by either of two 
methods; by the first he is nominated and elected by the 
university council, in the second case a higher electoral 
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body, the administrative board, appoints him after 
consultations with the members of the university. 

The rector is assisted in his administrative duties by a 
secretary-general, a treasurer and such directors and heads 
of departments as the statutes may specify; these officials 
are appointed by the rector, except in universities where 
there is a board of trustees, which is responsible for 
appointing the treasurer. 

The board of trustees is responsible for university 
financial affairs. It draws up the budget which it then 
submits to the council, supervises expenditure, and 
represents the university in financial matters. The members 
of the board, generally three in number, are appointed 
by the university council (or in some cases by the 
administrative board). 

The administrative board is a body introduced in the 
Mexican university system by the Law on the National 
University, enacted in 1945 to ensure the internal stability 
of the institution. The fifteen members of the admi- 
nistrative board are elected by the university council 
from among the most distinguished members of the staff, 
one of them being replaced each year by lot. The admi- 
nistrative board appoints the rector, the directors of 
schools and institutes, and members of the board of 
trustees, and arbitrates in the event of disputes among 
the university authorities. 

The private universities and institutions in the ‘free 
school’ system have a much more centralized admi- 
nistrative and academic organization than the public 
institutions, and the larger of them have set up private 
associations to organize their teaching activities. The 
competent bodies belonging to the association appoint 
the senior academic and administrative staff, define their 
functions and set up committees to deal with finance, 
building, legal questions, etc. In institutions of this type, 
the students are not usually associated with policy-making 
or administration. 

The National Polytechnic Institute is governed by the 
following bodies: general directorate, office of the secretary- 
general, general sub-directorate, technical sub-directorate 
and administrative sub-directorate. Subject to the approval 
of the Secretariat of Public Education, the director-general 
is responsible for the administration of the institution 
and deals with all proposals and agreements relating to 
ача and academic matters which тау Бе 
submitted to him by the various bodies, committees and 
councils it comprises. The secretary-general assists and 
represents the director-general in all technical and admi- 
nistrative matters. The technical assistant director 
supervises and co-ordinates teaching at all levels, together 
with scientific and technological research. The adminis- 
trative assistant director carries out the duties implied 
by his title. The National Polytechnic Institute has a 
general technical advisory council, which studies and 
puts before the Secretary of Public Education through 
the director-general, any suggestions for improving the 
organization or the technical and educational efficiency 
of the institute, and also technical advisory councils of 
the different schools. 

Each of the regional technological institutes is headed 
by a director appointed by the Federal educational 
authorities and assisted in his turn by an advisory body 


on which the staff of the institution is represented. The 
other technical institutions are organized in the same way, 
their directors being appointed by the authorities of their 
respective State Secretariats. In both cases the directors 
of the institutions are directly responsible to the director- 
general or head of the Secretariat concerned, who deter- 
mines policy and exercises general supervision. 

The same method is followed in the Federal teacher 
training institutions—the Escuela Normal Superior and 
the Escuela Normal de Especializacién—which come 
under the General Directorate of Higher Education of the 
Secretariat of Education. Each of these institutions is 
headed by a director, assisted by a technical council 
which includes representatives of the teachers of the 
various subjects or courses covered by the institution. 
These technical councils suggest improvements in the 
work programmes, draw up the syllabuses, and generally 
contribute to the satisfactory operation of the institutions. 
The organization of the other higher-level teacher training 
institutions follows the same pattern. 


Finance 


The education provided by the public universities is 
virtually free, some of them exempting their students 
from all payments whatever, while others ask for a token 
contribution only. In these circumstances income from 
fees is utterly inadequate to cover the cost of the university 
system. Private donations have, indeed, begun to bring 
in appreciable sums, but gifts in money and kind received by 
the universities in 1962 amounted to barely 15 million pesos. 

Consequently, the growing demand for admission to 
the institutions of higher education has necessitated a 
substantial increase in Government subsidies. At the 
present time only 11 per cent of the universities’ income 
comes from their own resources, and the rest has to be 
provided in the form of subsidies—from the Federation 
in the case of the National University, and jointly from 
the Federal and State governments in that of the provincial 
universities. 

During the last five years the Federal contribution to 
the university system has increased by 214 per cent, rising 
from a total of 96,514,618 pesos in 1958 to 206,854,537 pesos 
in 1962. In the latter year 159,294,072 pesos went to the 
National University and 47,560,464 pesos to the State 
universities. During the same period the State govern- 
ments also increased their contribution, which rose from 
49,488,280 pesos in 1958 to 85,847,417 pesos in 1962, 

The resources of the national system of technical 
education have also increased substantially in the last 
five years. Between 1958 and 1962 the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the National Polytechnic Institute 
and the network of regional technological institutes rose 
from 90,730,926 pesos to 199,959,998 pesos, an increase 
of 220.3 per cent. The sums received by these institutions 
from fees and other charges are, however, smaller than 
those of the universities and amounted during the five 
years under consideration to barely 1.1 per cent of their 
total resources. A board of trustees attached to the National 
Polytechnic Institute was set up in 1959, and has succeeded, 
although as yet on a small scale, in winning financial 
support from graduates and other private persons. 
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Research 


А 
Although all laws оп the universities declare that research 
must be one of their primary tasks, lack of funds and the 
difficulty of training high-level research workers have 
delayed the implementation of this principle. The 
university institutions began by setting up research centres 
to deal with the human sciences, the cost of such centres 
being appreciably less than that of research in the natural 
sciences. In course of time, however, institutes of the 
latter type were established, and they now outnumber 
the traditional institutes of social and humanistic research. 

In principle, the research institutes are independent of 
the teaching units. Nevertheless, some schools and faculties 
have research workers on their staff to carry out specific 
tasks in given fields, particularly when there is no special 
research institute working in the field. The university 
system at present comprises 60 research institutes and 
centres employing 620 research workers, while a further 
162 workers are employed in the schools and faculties. 
Thirty-eight of these centres deal with various branches 
of science, and twenty-two with humanistic studies. 

The research institutes are financed chiefly from their 
own budgets, but some international organizations, foreign 
universities and foundations, and private firms and asso- 
ciations in Mexico also provide financial assistance. 


Staff 


There are 9,727 Chairs at the various university insti- 
tutions, most of them occupied by visiting professors. 
The Autonomous National University of Mexico began 
in 1954 to introduce a system of full-time and half-time 
contracts for professors, with the aim of inducing them 
to devote all or the greater part of their time to teaching 
and research and since then other universities have been 
following this example to the extent permitted by their 
funds. A few institutions have placed all their professors 
on a full-time basis. Twelve per cent of staff in the univer- 
sity institutions are at present working on the full- or 
half-time contract basis. 

The traditional method of recruiting university pro- 
fessors has always been by competitive examination, 
comprising a written paper and a practical test before 
a board of examiners composed of professors appointed 
by the educational authorities. However, the growing 
demand for professors in universities which have always 
followed this system has made it necessary to fill many 
vacancies through direct appointment by the heads of the 
institution. In point of fact, therefore, the large insti- 
tutions now have two types of professors—‘temporary’ 
professors, who have never taken the competitive exami- 
nation, and ‘titular’ professors, who have taken it with 
success and are permanent members of the staff. Where 
this dual system exists, only titular professors can occupy 
full-time posts and hold seats on the various governing 
bodies of the university. 

In the private institutions of higher education and in 
many of the new public universities, the method of recruit- 
ing professors is appointment by the educational autho- 
rities, and the organic laws of some official universities 
stipulate that the Governor of the State has the sole 
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right to make proposals for that purpose. Under this 
system a professor may, in principle, be dismissed by the 
same authorities who appointed him, though with due 
regard for any professional rights he may claim. 

The salary of a professor at the higher level of university 
education averages 396 pesos for three hours of teaching 
per week, At the universities in the interior the average 
salary for the same amount of work fluctuates in the 
neighbourhood of 300 pesos. Full-time and half-time pro- 
fessors enjoy more favourable terms, the salary of the 
former being in no case below 3,000 pesos a month 
rising to 6,000 while in the majority of cases they are 
not required to give more than nine to twelve hours a 
week of lectures and can devote the remainder of their 
time to tutorial activities and research. 


Student life and welfare 


Fees at the public universities are very low, the average 
figure being 180 pesos per annum; needy students may 
be exempted from payment altogether. The cost of books 
and equipment, etc., would not exceed the amount paid 
in tuition fees. Student maintenance usually devolves 
upon their families. According to a survey carried out by 
the National University in 1959, however, 37.8 per cent 
of students spend part of their time in paid work, and 
another 5.7 per cent have financial responsibility for 
other people. Owing to the comparatively low cost of 
studies and the fact that many students find remunerative 
work, members of the less affluent sections of the commu- 
nity are able to attend the universities. 

As well as participating in the various university 
governing bodies, the students form their own associations 
which are entirely independent of the university autho- 
rities. Their officers are elected on an annual basis by the 
students in each school or faculty, and concern themselves 
with arranging cultural, academic, sport and welfare 
activities. The students’ organizations in the individual 
schools usually combine to form a students’ federation 
in each university. Student associations do not usually 
extend beyond the limits of the university, though there 
are a few scattered regional or national conferences of 
students. These different student groups have no official 
rights of representation in approaches to the university 
or Government authorities, nor are they mentioned in 
legislation on the subject. 

In addition to these associations and federations, the 
universities have a large number of small student groups, 
usually of a cultural or social nature. Chief among them 
are those concerned with the publication of periodicals 
and other literary activities. The larger universities also 
have more permanent groups, formed by students from 
a particular region or State, which carry out welfare 
activities. Sports activities are usually organized by the 
university authorities themselves, and all institutions have 
some department or directorate responsible for such 
activities. Similarly, the universities encourage artistic 
and cultural activities among the students through the 
formation of cultural organizations. These include dra- 
matic clubs, film clubs, debating societies, etc. 

The university institutions provide a wide range of 
welfare services for their students. Nearly all of them 
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have a medical service which examines students when they 
first arrive, carries out periodical medical examinations 
and deals with urgent cases. There is, however, no system 
of health insurance for university students. Another 
service usually provided is that of the employment 
bureau which finds part-time work for students. Some 
universities also award scholarships to the poorer students 
and nearly all have a vocational guidance service. The 
Mexican universities provide no residential or maintenance 
facilities for students, though some of them help students 
who come from a distance to find accommodation in 
families or boarding houses. 

Foreign students enjoy the same advantages as Mexican 
nationals, so that, generally speaking, no special services 
are provided for them. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The institutions grouped under this heading are of various 
types and are organized in different ways. Naval, military 
and agricultural studies are provided in schools which 
do not form part of any larger educational establishment. 
These schools usually work in close connexion with some 
administrative service such as a military hospital, a naval 
base or an experimental centre for agriculture. 

The higher-level schools which form part of the regional 
technological institutes represent the culminating point 
of other educational cycles provided in these institutions 
(lower and upper secondary technical schools and secondary 
vocational schools). The National Polytechnic Institute 
is the only institution in the technical sector to have a 
number of constituent higher-level schools and research 
centres. Most of the schools teach a number of different 
subjects within the same branch of study; for instance, 
the Higher School of Mechanical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing offers courses in mechanical, electrical, aeronautical, 
and communications and electronic engineering. 


Admission of students. Requirements for admission vary 
according to the type of institution. At the higher levels 
of the technological institutes and of the National Poly- 
technie Institute candidates must show that they have 
completed the technical preparatory (upper secondary) 
course; places are limited, and careful selection is made 
among candidates on the basis of their performance at 
the preparatory stage. Candidates are not usually admitted 
on the basis of the bachillerato. 

The chief naval, military and agricultural schools not 
only require the preparatory certificate, but hold an 
entrance examination which is virtually competitive. Appli- 
cations for admission to the naval and military institutions 
are always far in excess of the places available, since 
the Government services to which the schools belong 
automatically give employment to their graduates and 
confer a military rank upon them. 


Range of studies. Institutions not belonging to the university 
system generally award professional diplomas; in some 
cases (e.g. the National Polytechnic Institute) they also 
confer the academic degree of doctor. 


Intra-mural teaching. The length of the academic year 
and the attendance requirements in institutions of technical 
education are similar to those in the university institutions. 
In the military, naval and agricultural schools, students 
are resident and their attendance at classes is strictly 
supervised. 

Studies at the technical and vocational institutions are 
also based on lectures by professors, but in this branch 
practical work in laboratories and workshops takes up 
more of the syllabus than in the majority of university 
institutions. The aim of the technological institutions is 
to ‘make use of the resources of the physical environ- 
ment', and in this connexion they pay particular attention 
to the practical training given to students. The fact that 
the military, naval and agricultural schools are attached 
to hospitals and experimental centres also ensures that 
their students come into close and frequent contact with 
the practical problems of their chosen subject. 

The National Polytechnic Institute has recently been 
promoting a wider use of audio-visual media in teaching, 
with special emphasis on television and films. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 
subject requirements for the degree in electrical engineer- 
ing at the Higher School of Mechanical and Electrical 

Engineering (National Polytechnic Institute) (the figures 

in parentheses show the number of hours spent on each 

subject a week): 

First year. Rational mechanics (43); technology of materials 
I (3); advanced physies (3); applied chemistry (3); 
theory of direct current (3); advanced mathematics 
(3); design of electrical elements (3). 

Second year. Technology of electrical materials II (3); 
thermodynamics and thermic apparatus (43); light and 
photometry (3); apparatus used with direct current 
(3); electronics (3); theory of alternating current (3); 
resistance of materials I (3); hydraulics and hydraulic 
machinery (44); laboratory for testing materials (3). 

Third year. Resistance of materials II (3); dynamics of 
machinery (3); electrical equipment (3); economies (3); 
machinery for alternating current I (3); electrometry 
(3); theory of circuits (3); design of electrical apparatus 
(43); laboratory work with apparatus using direct 
current (41). 

Fourth year. Transmission and distribution of electricity 
(3); electric railways (3); design of electrical apparatus 
(3); industrial organization (3); apparatus for alternating 
current II (3); elements of civil engineering (3); theory 
and projection of electrical plant (41); projects for 
subsidiary electrical plant (43); laboratory work with 
alternating current apparatus (41). 


Extra-mural courses. No award can be obtained without 
regular attendance at classes. 


Research 


The six technological institutes which provide advanced 
courses in different parts of the country undertake research, 
though on a small scale, relating to the special problems 
of the regions in which they aresituated. The most advanced 
scientific research is carried out, however, in the Centre 
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for Research and Advanced Study at the National Poly- 
technic Institute. This centre, which also trains research 
workers and teachers for higher technological education, 
has undertaken the planning and carrying out of research 
projects for industrial enterprises in both the public and 
private sectors. 


Staff 


The institutions belonging to the technical education 
system employ 1,722 teachers of vocational subjects. 
Most of these work on a part-time basis and, as in the 
university system, combine teaching activities with other 
paid employment. 

The staff of the National Polytechnic Institute consists 
of full-time professors, part-time professors, heads of 
laboratories and workshops, demonstrators for special 
subjects, and supervisors and directors of studies. The 
full-time professors, in addition to taking classes, assist 
the school authorities in organizing, guiding and supervis- 
ing lectures. The heads of laboratories and workshops 
organize and co-ordinate that part of the practical work 
with which they are concerned. The part-time professors 
teach the number of hours required by the terms of their 
appointment. Both groups represent their own subjects in 
the assembly (of professors) in each constituent schoo.l 

'The salaries of part-time professors at the technical 
education institutions average 320 pesos for three hours* 
teaching per week. In the Federal system, these salaries 
are supplemented by allowances in areas with a parti- 
cularly high cost of living. 

Teachers at the technical and vocational education 
institutions are affiliated to the Civil Servants’ Insurance 
and Welfare Institute, which provides medical and hospital 
services, housing loans and retirement and disablement 
pensions. 


Student life and welfare 


The technological institutions run by the Federal Govern- 
ment charge no fees, and the system of scholarships 
is more extensive than in the majority of universities. The 
national agricultural, naval and military schools not only 
charge no fees, but provide full board for their students 
and make them cash grants to cover holidays and vacations. 

Students at the technological institutes are represented 
on the councils of their respective institutions. They 
also form students’ associations, which in their turn are 
affiliated to a National Federation of Technical Students. 
The purpose of these bodies is to promote cultural acti- 
vities, sport, social events and student welfare, but the 
regulations do not give them authority to represent the 
students in the settlement of any academic or administra- 
tive questions arising in the institution. Such student 
associations are not usually formed at the naval, military 
and agricultural schools, nor are the students there repre- 
sented on the governing bodies. 

Most technological institutions provide medical services 
and vocational guidance for their students. The residential 
institutions cover all the needs of their students in the 
matter of health and provide them with the essential 
welfare services. 
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The internal organization of the higher-level teacher 
training institutions (escuelas normales superiores) varies 
aecording to the subjects taught. There is a head of 
studies in charge of each subject, and all branches are 
represented on a technical council which discusses and 
passes resolutions on all academic questions. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to the 
escuelas normales superiores must hold the primary school 
teacher's certificate and show that they have completed 
the upper secondary technical or university preparatory 
course. The Escuela Normal de Especialización, however, 
accepts only candidates who have successfully completed 
the higher-level primary teacher training courses. In 
addition the Escuela Normal Superior de México requires 
candidates to pass a highly selective competitive examina- 
tion. No entrance examination has yet been established in 
the private and State higher teacher training institutions. 


Range of studies. The choice of studies open to students 
in the higher teacher training institutions has been 
gradually extended. Since the 1958 reforms the following 
subjects have been taught at the Escuela Normal Superior 
de México: mathematics, technical draughtsmanship, 
physics and chemistry, biology, geography, civic and 
social education, English and French languages and lite- 
rature, plastic arts, handicrafts, teaching methods and 
educational psychology. The other higher teacher training 
institutions offer at least five of the above subjects, in 
which they follow the programmes and syllabuses of the 
Federal school. The Escuela Normal de Especialización 
offers its students courses in the following optional fields: 
education of mentally handicapped children and juvenile 
delinquents, education of children and adults with de- 
fective hearing and speech, education of the blind, and 
education of cripples. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year in the teacher 
training institutions is the same as in the technical insti- 
tutes and universities, and similar conditions apply concern- 
ing attendance, class tests and examinations for degrees. 

Teaching methods are adapted to the particular require- 
ments of the future profession; students carry out practical 
work in groups, and frequently undertake study trips 
and research. They also have more practical experience 
with modern teaching aids than do students in the 
university institutions. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 
subjects taken during the course leading to the degree 
of teacher of English at the Escuela Normal Superior 
de México (the figures in parentheses show the number 
of hours spent on each subject a week): 

First year. Study of the problems of adolescence (3); psycho- 
techniques of teaching (3); advanced course in English I 
(3); pronunciation and diction of the English language 
(3); Latin (3). 

Second year. Education of adolescents (3); general educa- 
tional theory (3); advanced course in English II (3); 
English conversation I (3); English literature I (3). 
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Third year. Optional course in the theory of teaching (3); 
teaching of the English language I (3); advanced course 
in English III (3); English conversation II (3); English 
literature II (3); French I (3). 

Fourth year. Mexican educational policy (3); teaching of 
the: English language II (3); English literature III (3); 
history of English culture (1 semester) (3); English 
composition (3); phonetics of the English language (1 
semester) (3); French II (3); theory of language teaching 
(1 semester) (3); theory of elementary mathematics 
teaching (1 semester) (3). 

Fifih year. Mexican educational policy (3); theory and 
techniques of fundamental education (3); audio-visual 
aids (3); seminar on educational problems in Mexico 
(critical study of a report) (3); theory of natural science 
teaching (1 semester) (3); theory of social science teach- 
ing (1 semester) (3). 


Extra-mural courses. The Escuela Normal Superior de 
México allows students (particularly primary teachers in 
service) to undertake part of their studies extra-murally. 
Such students study alone for ten months in the year 
and, during the summer vacation, take an intensive 
course of lectures at the institution and sit for the annual 
examinations. These extra-mural students may take only 
four courses in each academic year, so that their training 
covers six years instead of four. 


Research 


Every escuela normal superior is required to maintain an 
experimental teaching centre connected with its own 
premises. The Escuela Normal Superior de México has 
a secondary school annex where graduate students can 
obtain practice in teaching, and the Escuela Normal de 
Especialización has two medico-pedagogic annexes which 
study abnormality in pupils and in which the students 
can obtain teaching practice. For purposes of research 
the Federal teacher training system also has the assistance 
of the National Pedagogic Institute and the National 
Pedagogic Museum, which undertake research and experi- 
ments, the results of which are reported to the teaching 
profession. 


Staff 


The staff of the escuelas normales superiores includes part- 
time professors, guidance experts, directors of classes and 
directors of subjects. Teaching staff in the Federal teacher 
training institutions are appointed by the Secretariat of 
Public Education on the proposal of the principal of the 
institution concerned. In the case of institutions which 
form part of a university, teachers are recruited by the 
methods laid down in the university regulations, and in 
private institutions the right to appoint staff rests solely 
with the principal (who is, however, required to satisfy 
the Secretariat of Public Education as to the qualifications 
and experience of each new staff member). The escuelas 
normales superiores have no full-time professors, but many 
staff members carry out administrative or technical 
functions within the Federal education system. 


The salaries of teachers at teacher training schools 
amount to approximately 350 pesos a month for three 
hours of class work per week. All teachers in the Federal 
teacher training system receive automatic increments 
every five years, irrespective of any promotion to which 
they become legally entitled during this period. Teachers 
in the Federal teacher training institutions are affiliated 
to the Civil Servants’ Insurance and Welfare Institute. 


Student life and welfare 


No fees are charged in the official escuelas normales supe- 
riores. On the other hand, the majority of students at 
such schools are already employed as primary school 
teachers and are thus financially independent. 

The students at teacher training schools are not usually 
represented on the governing bodies of their institutions, 
Students’ associations, formed for social and cultural 
purposes, act as the official representatives of the students 
in negotiations with the school authorities. 

Students who already occupy teaching posts receive 
the welfare benefits and medical facilities provided by 
the State for its employees, but other students are not 
entitled to these services. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The most striking feature in the field of higher education 
in Mexico is the steady increase in student enrolments. 
This has created a wide variety of problems, notably those 
relating to recruitment of staff, Government subsidies, 
the construction of premises, laboratories and workshops, 
and the maintenance and improvement of teaching 
standards. 

Another major problem is the unsatisfactory geogra- 
phical distribution of the student population. At present 
64 per cent of all students at higher level are concentrated 
in Mexico City, while the remainder are scattered over 
the twenty-nine States which maintain institutions of 
higher education. To remedy this anomaly the Federal 
Government, in co-operation with the State governments, 
has embarked on a policy of consolidating the provincial 
institutions, and, although the imbalance still exists, in 
the last five years the State institutions have been expand- 
ing more rapidly than those in Mexico City. The number 
of students in the Federal District has risen by 42 per cent 
during this period, while in the provincial institutions 
the increase has been slightly more than 80 per cent. 

A factor contributing to the increase in the student 
population has been the provision of new courses of 
study at higher level, particularly in the technological 
field. In the past the universities were almost solely 
concerned with preparing pupils for the liberal professions, 
and it was this restricted outlook that prompted the 
Federal Government to set up a national technical 
education system. At a later stage the universities began 
to extend the range of studies they offered in the techno- 
logical field, and by 1958 there were 133 schools and 
fields of specialization available at the higher level and 
26 at the upper-secondary level. Five years later the number 
of the former had risen to 261, while vocational schools 
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at the secondary level now number 60. This increase has 
helped to encourage the provision of studies with a 
bearing on the country’s economic development, and in 
1962 the number of students in the various branches of 
engineering and in chemistry, agriculture, trade, economics 
and administration amounted to slightly more than 43 
per cent of the total university population. 

Another graye question confronting the educational 
authorities throughout the country is that of financial 
support for the institutions of higher education. The 
Mexican Government has been steadily increasing its 
assistance to the universities, technological schools and 
teacher training institutes, to an extent compatible with 
other development projects on which it is engaged. There 
is, nevertheless, a danger that the considerable cost of 
higher education may ultimately slow down its expansion 
unless some suitable means of defraying that cost can be 
devised. A few institutions, (e.g. the National Poly- 
technic Institute) have begun to set up boards of financial 
trustees with a view to enlisting the support of private 
persons in general and of their own former students in 
particular. The National University has set up associations 
of graduates who undertake to make an annual contri- 
bution—equivalent to the amount they received in scholar- 
ship fees—to supplement the university budget. The 
State universities, too, are following this policy, and in 
some of them (e.g., the University of Sonora) it has 
yielded excellent results. 

The detailed planning of higher education is among 
the first concerns of the country’s educational authorities. 
In the report submitted by the Secretary of Public Edu- 
cation to the Conference on Education and Economic 
and Social Development, held at Santiago, Chile, in March 
1962, the following aims were suggested as a basis for 
such planning: (a) to ascertain the real demand for 
education at this level; (b) to determine the country’s 
needs in the matter of technicians and professional 
workers; (c) in the light of the requirements referred to 
under (b), to investigate means of making an effective 
distribution of higher training facilities both present and 
future with a view to meeting the manpower needs of 
the country; (d) to guide young people and their parents, 
in the light of the national requirements and the natural 
bent of each applicant, in such a way that the above- 
mentioned distribution shall be balanced by a propor- 
tionate number of admissions in each category of the 
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institutions now being set up, and (e) to study, on a nation- 
wide basis, the most suitable geographical distribution 
for the schools concerned, it being desirable to avoid 
both excessive centralization in the capital city and over- 
dispersion, which is costly and leads to confusion. 


[Text prepared by the Secretaria de Educatión Publica, 
Mexico City.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Mexico. Secretaria de Educación Pública. Departa- 
mento de Estadística Escolar. Reply to Unesco question- 
naire and official publications. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 36,091,000. 

Area: 160,375 square miles; 1,969,367 square kilometres. 

Population density: 47 per square mile; 18 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 154,100 million 
pesos. 


Official exchange rate (1960): 100 pesos — 8 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: February in the temperate regions, 
September in the hot regions. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in million pesos) 


Source of funds Amount 
Total. ао лш Rt XE Teas). > 3100 
Federal Government. . . - . + + + + + + + 2130 
State governments . . . . . .. 1. ew te 550 
Receipts from parents . . . . % . «© + + « s 336 
University funds .- 25. 2 "е5 Е 25 
Otber/somtoes" оз aono шубе: wen sa Е АИ Ж\з 59 


—————————Ó—— ————— i 
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| 2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and б Number 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education eer tutions - 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens! 
гү ИЗА Ro IMS os 1961 1931 7 007 ue ч 241120 123866 — 
EN E RA а NL x. 1960 1852 6675 6490 vet 230164 117 853 — 
dy oc eua ЫР a 1959 1715 6340 6166 206 953 106 454 — 
DEDE ETE. 1958 1632 5808 5644 1 192978 99 303 — 
РЕ Е 4 1957 1 539 5416 5 257 ъй 178 869 92 363 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961 31 922 104 422 4 928 315 — 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961 2318 12 926 439 932 = 
otal eae utr eae S NM oO 1961 34240 | 117348 5 368 247 — 
c UR AVES TENE I 1960 32 684 111134 4 884 988 — 
EE M TI 1959 30 967 102 750 4 436 561 — 
ВЕ MN 1958 30 816 99 955 adn 4105 302 — 
mam Er кы жок+ ате 1957 29 190 94 265 rise АКУ, 3 880 192 — 
Secondary 
General! Lower secondary schools (secundarias) . 1960 21061 | 216 339 186 113 61444 
Upper secondary schools (preparatorias) 1960 2106 22 183 33575 22 493 
TOU = et do ee e КАРМИН 1960 21167 218 522 219 688 263 937 
ТИМИМ р шз» 1959 21167 217 922 227 389 270 052 
о pe S en dw y 1958 21040 | 216 497 182027 ?53205 
Bo cu asm ERES су 1957 2950 218 404 152110 241 683 
Vocational’ Pre-vocational schools . . . . . 1960 13 605 6511 685 
Vocational schools . . . . . . 1960 44 1224 9 057 655 
Commercial schools . . . . . . 1960 371 3 690 53105 30299 
аг ГОРИО 1960 241 4 265 45 195 28634 
National Polytechnic Institutet. . . 1960 deg 15 793 nz 
National University of Mexico! . . . 1960 wets 955 1961 5 
O зз D ча коле к 1300 5669 59 784 132222 560 273 
who 9 x s АА МНЯ ., 1958 5636 58 045 sad 121154 553833 
» got 1957 5571 59 605 Tau MU 113299 548 431 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public. . . 1961 86 44 902 — 
training Teacher training schools, private . . 1961 79 1122 — 
Total PEZ ode И Е 1961 165 T „фә 52 624 — 
MU ree ЧУ kes eee Came ЖОРУ 1960 164 4069 1426 50 087 — 
SUE E ыа Тый расы ey, Men 1959 160 4404 2461 47 421 — 
©з Coe coer Ке НАК Е 1958 125 4424 1854 38 417 TE — 
e TOR RN tT tS 1957 133 4342 1692 baz 35263 21294 — 
Higher Universities and colleges! 
Та. v эү» 1961 °94 073 
я Y 1960 16 982 
» 1959 66 242 
ж 1958 АРТЕ 64 942 
» 1957 жө E 54 A 55 481 


1. Public and private education. 4. Vocational courses at the second level. 
2. Not including data for the junior and senior secondary schools 5. Not including data for the National Polytechnic Institute and 
attached to the National University of Mexico; in 1960 the enrolment National University of Mexico. 
was 2,850 pupils in junior and 16,642 in senior schools. 6. Including 75,367 students enrolled in universities and equivalent 
3. Including trade and craft schools, fine arts schools, industrial schools, degree-granting institutions. 
etc. 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1942-59 
аж ___—_————————— 
Number of 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Average Average students per 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions! total enrolment total population 100,000 
beginning (000°) (0007s) population 
Total Per cent female | 
1942 25 119 
1943 27 079 . 26 21 424 123 
1944 26 616 AS 
1945 29 125 
1946 30 392 
1947 32 123 32 23 833 135 
1948 32 415 
1949 35 906 
1950 35 240 
1951 40 074 
1952 42 071 43 27 313 156 
1953 47 097 
1954 48 049 
1955 56 372 minds 
1956 55 993 one 
1957 55 481 thes 60 31 459 190 
1958 64 942 i. 
1959 66 242 5 
_——————————————————_————— 


1. Includes teacher training and other education at non-university higher institutions. 


4, HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


ET Field of study 
‘Type of institution асаа! Ѕех Total 7 3 E 
y Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Socal Natural posinecring Medical Agriculture ited 
Universities, etc.* 1961/62 e 15 361 2215 2 830 6022 12226 16468 4071 12 569 16 531 2 369 — 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 18 706 1298 1644 2255 178 3808 1268 6 098 1286 490 481 
institutions F . ais ES ihi 5985 S к win} wale E qus 
All institutions 1961/62 E 94 073 3 573 4 474 8 277 12304 20 276 5 339 18 667 17 823 2 859 481 
All institutions 1957/58 ME 55 481 D 555 E 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 100 4 5 9 13 21 6 20 19 3 1 
F 100 vee DS bes 19 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 : 
F 100 


1. Including commercial students 


786 


at the second level of education. 


2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


MONACO 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


Field of study 
‘Academio year Sex Total = i 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law Socal, Natural К Medical Agriculture mud Л 

1960/61 M 16 156 12 3201 113 588 9 054 239 818 1341 4T 1343 
1959/60. ME 16 113 18 2547 102 355 8 966 261 556 1206 46 2050 
1958/59 i ME 17 921 23 4798 139 523 8 633 229 685 2009 41 835 
1957/58 M2 216 439 20 3 588 127 488 8 307 389 978 1672 Den 870 
Percentage 

1960/61 МЕ 100 0 19 1 4 54 1 5 8 0 8 

Е 100 ке ees we eis 5e see эз» deo nee б 

1957/58 МЕ 2100 0 22 1 3 51 2 6 10 186 5 


l. Including data relating to commercial courses at the second level 
of education. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Public education in the Principality is the responsibility 
of the Government Councillor for the Interior who also 
supervises public worship, public order, etc. The State 
bears all costs of public education including expenditure 
on the construction, equipment and maintenance of State 
schools and defrays their running expenses; in addition 
it makes grants for private education. 

The school curricula are almost identical to those of 
France with the addition of the history of Monaco and 
religious instruction. The school ladder comprises two 
years of pre-primary education which is the responsibility 
of the girls’ schools in the Principality, five years of 
primary education, and seven years of secondary education 
leading to the baccalauréat. Education is compulsory for 
all children from 6 to 16. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
No institutions of higher education exist in Monaco and 


students pursue their higher studies abroad, mainly in 
France. The State offers scholarships of substantial value 


2. Not including graduates in agriculture for which data are not 
available. 


MONACO 


to nationals of Monaco to enable them to attend the 
university or institute of their choice. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. | 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Monaco. Direction de l'Instruction Publique et 
des Activités Culturelles et de Jeunesse. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (1961 census): 22,000. 

Area: 0.386 square mile; 1 square kilometre. 

Population density: 56,995 per square mile; 22,000 per 
square kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 French franc = 0.203 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
es ———————— A Pe m c c nd 
Students enrolled 


Teaching staff 
Level and 7 m Academie | Number ; З Е à 
type of Type of institution eat of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education А tutions - 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . E es 1961/62 4 T 7 263 142 — 
ls Кюле ане, AVRO e „з; ү 1961/62 1 2 2 35 35 — 
П пу ES 1961/62 5 9 9 298 177 — 
Р S 1960/61 5 8 8 290 171 -- 
^ 1959/60 5 1 7 283 152 — 
^ 1958/59 5 1 1 241 119 — 
» 1957/58 5 7 7 194 112 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . RE 1961/62 6 34 15 1098 460 — 
Primary class at the lycée, public T 1961/62 1 1 п 255 125 = 
SE aches, pavate NO Жо 1961/62 1 4 4 82 82 — 
Total DM TNCS 1961/62 8 49 30 1435 667 — 
ere eo c mE TES E а% 1960/61 8 49 28 1397 598 - 
Ca e eS eros MMA Н n 1959/60 8 49 28 1336 529 - 
ж. we tec ee m ре, S 1958/59 8 48 28 1320 436 — 
^ 1957/58 8 AT 27 1309 427 
Second: 
Genera Secondary school, public. . . . . 1961/62 1 8 — i 171 = 
Lycée, public . . “АК its 1961/62 1 36 18 812 361 
Secondary schools, private ape oe S 1961/62 2 25 18 362 286 
Total . . MXN EE 1961/62 4 69 36 1345 653 
"MI panier P. yh Mri cene Oy wy 1960/61 4 62 34 1228 556 
9 1959/60 4 58 33 1149 449 
m 1958/59 4 56 32 1115 369 
» 1951/58 4 52 30 1043 302 
Vocational Vocational schools, public . . . . 1961/62 3 7 6 192 171 
Vocational school, privato 5 С 1961/62 1 3 3 70 70 
Total . . te, tee 1961/62 4 10 9 262 241 
EE ge qur, ao ame 1960/61 4 9 8 231 210 
» 1959/60 4 9 8 228 204 
„ 1958/59 4 9 8 212 189 
Е 1957/58 4 8 7 192 171 
Special Special class at the lycée, public 
Total, a o иб 1961/62 1 1 1 13 — — 
» 1960/61 1 1 1 14 — — 
E 1959/60 1 1 1 p 14 — — 
E 1958/59 T = = 
» 1957/58 — 


————————————-———_——————-—— 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand French francs) 
——-——_ 


А. SOURCE OF FUNDS С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Amount Per cent 
пат, СТАО РЕЗИ СЕРУ Р ЗИЗ 2244.7 Total recurring expenditure! . . 2214.7 100.0 
Central Government. SORIA 2214.7 Expenditure for administration or 
County, city, district or other local authorities | . . 30.0 general control . . 68.8 3.1 
Expenditure for instruction . | 2 059.1 93.0 
Pre-primary and primary 
B. education . A 930.5 42.0 
RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE Secondary ЕАД MEL E Ui, 51.0 
Other recurring expenditure . . 86.8 3.9 
Amount 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . . . . . 2214.7 1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
For administration or general control . . . . . 68.8 
For instruction . . : x. ru t deo 2072.0 
Other recurring expenditure P SNR, Гоа 13.9 
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MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The aims of Mongolian education are set out in the decisions 
of the fourteenth session of the Mongolian People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party held on 30 December 1962, which state 
inter alia that ‘the fundamental task of schools in the 
Mongolian People’s Republic is to bring up a younger 
generation capable of combining intellectual and physical 
work and deeply respecting the principles of a socialist 
society’. 

In 1940, following the political unification of the country, 
a single school system was established and in 1942 compul- 
sory education was introduced for the more densely 
populated areas; after 1958 compulsory schooling was 
extended to the rural areas. 

The Mongolian educational system is entirely secular. 
Article 81 of the Constitution states that ‘in the Mongolian 
People’s Republic religion is separated from the State 
and from the school’. The Ministry of Education exercises 
general control over the whole educational system. 
Directly subordinate to the Ministry are the Committee 
for Sciences and Higher Education and the Committee 
for Education and Public Health. In each of the eighteen 
aimak (provinces) there is a department of public education 
responsible to the Provincial Government. The financing 
of public education is borne by the Central Government 
and by the aimak authorities for the schools under their 
jurisdiction. The State assumes responsibility for all ex- 
penditure relating to the provision of educational premises, 
accommodation and equipment for pupils and teaching 
staff. 

Article 90 of the Constitution proclaims that ‘all citizens 
of the Mongolian People's Republic have the right to 
education. This right is ensured by the provision of free 
education, educational work, technical schools, higher 
educational establishments, by instruction in the native 
language at schools and by a system of State stipends 
for students at higher educational establishments.’ Every 
child regardless of his social origin or nationality has 
the right and the opportunity to attend freely every 
stage of public education from the infant school to the 
university. 

The State maintains and equips nursery schools which 
provide free medical services for infants whose parents 
work or study. The first kindergartens were established 
in 1931 and enrol children from the age of 3 to 7 where 
they are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, 
carving, etc., by experienced educators; during the summer 
months the Kindergartens are transferred to country 
houses. 

Primary schools cater for children from the age of 8; 
these schools have gradually developed from institutions 
providing two-, three- or four-year courses to full seven- 
year institutions. Under the ten-year development plan 
the seven-year primary schools are being converted to 


eight-year general education schools with polytechnical 
courses which will cater for pupils between the ages of 
8 and 17. Itinerant schools set up in tents (yurt) accompany 
the nomads on their seasonal rounds. 

Secondary education is provided at post-primary schools, 
at full general education and polytechnical schools, and 
at secondary special and vocational institutions. General 
polytechnical schools, which admit pupils at the age of 
8, provide eleven-year courses (with an average of thirty- 
eight hours per week) and combine instruction in school 
with production training. At these schools twenty-four 
hours per week are devoted to general subjects, twelve 
hours to production training and two hours to special 
selective subjects. General subjects include the following: 
Mongolian language and literature, a foreign language, 
geometry, algebra, trigonometry, history, the Consti- 
tution, economic geography, natural history, geography, 
biology, physics, chemistry, designing, music, physical 
training, etc. Production training consists of theoretical 
and practical work in a particular branch of agriculture 
or industry and pupils take an active part in production 
work. 

All schools are now equipped with their own libraries, 
recreational facilities, pre-primary experimental sections, 
and laboratories. In their spare time the pupils take 
part in the activities of various clubs. There are over 
twenty different kinds of clubs which the pupils join 
according to their interests and wishes. In addition they 
acquire various manual skills at pioneer camps, youth 
study stations, and in holiday camps. Most schools have 
a boarding section for children living a long way from 
school and now cater for some 20,000 boarders. On the 
instigation of the Party and the Government a special 
open-air school with facilities for medical care was 
established for children in poor health. 

Vocational education is available at special institutions 
(technicums) which are open to pupils who have completed 
the post-primary school or the eight-year general education 
school. Their main task consists in providing a broad 
theoretical and practical education for students intending 
to become medical assistants, primary school teachers, 
telegraphists, veterinary assistants, accountants, etc. 

In order to raise the educational and cultural standards 
of workers, a large number of general education evening 
schools, where over 10,000 people receive instruction 
without interruption of employment, are in operation. 
In addition, specialized secondary evening schools and 
institutes have been set up. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Higher education in the Mongolian People’s Republic is 
provided in the VUZy which include the Ulan Bator 
State University, the State Medical Institute, the Physical 
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Culture Institute, the Agricultural Institute, the Marxist- 
Leninist Evening University, the Institute of Economics, 
the Academy of Sciences, and the pedagogical institutes. 

As early as 1926, a People’s University was functioning 
in Ulan Bator with courses taught by Zhamtsarano, 
leader of the Mongolian intelligentsia, and Erdeni Batu- 
Khan, the Minister of Education. At that time there 
were approximately seventy-five students who lived in 
ten yurt and attended classes in a building. However, 
only courses in law and political economy were given 
at college level and these were attended by Government 
employees at night. 

On several occasions the Council of Ministers had called 
for the setting up of a State university, but it was not 
until 1940 that sufficient numbers of students were graduat- 
ing from the secondary level schools to warrant the estab- 
lishment of a university. The Ulan Bator State University, 
which also bears the name of Choibalsan, the Mongolian 
leader, finally opened in 1942 with assistance from the 
U.S.S.R. At that time it had only three faculties: 
medicine, veterinary science (including stock breeding), 
and education (including arts and letters, and the natural 
sciences); 150 students attended courses and half of the 
teaching staff were Russian. The first doctors of medicine 
graduated in 1947 after five years of training (the first 
graduating class of 1946 included eighteen teachers and 
sixteen veterinary surgeons), and by 1951 some four 
hundred students had graduated in various subjects. To 
date almost two thousand students have graduated from 
the university. 

The Academy of Sciences, founded in 1953, was re- 
organized and expanded in 1961. Formerly a number of 
students were sent abroad to pursue their higher studies 
in such countries as Germany, France and the Soviet 
Union, but nowadays students are sent only to the U.S.S.R. 
for training in such fields as are not locally available. 

When the Mongolian school system was first established 
in the 1920s students who had completed a few years 
of schooling were encouraged to become teachers in the 
lower classes of the primary schools. Later teacher training 
courses were provided at various institutions and, in 1941, 
the first pedagogical institute was opened in Ulan Bator. 


Legislation 


The law on strengthening the ties between school and 
life and further developing the system of public education 
was adopted by the Great People's Khural in March 1963 
and now forms the basis for all developments of public 
education in Mongolia. 


Finance 


Expenditure on education has increased from some 423,000 
tughriks in 1926 to 96 million in 1956 and 130 million in 
1959. The current development plan envisages an average 
increase in the annual budget for education of 2.5 per cent, 
while by 1970 capital outlay on construction, equipment, 
etc., is expected to increase threefold in comparison 
with the 1960 figures. At present State expenditure on 
each pupil following an eight-year course of instruction 
amounts to 11,200 tughriks. 
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UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Since its foundation, the Ulan Bator State University 
has greatly expanded and now comprises the following 
faculties: medicine, veterinary medicine, zootechnics, 
physics, philosophy, mathematics, biology, chemistry, 
history, economics and social sciences; amongst them 
they have a total of thirty-eight departments. Language 
courses include English, French, Russian and Chinese, and in 
1946 postgraduate courses were started at the university. 

The VUZy accept students who have completed their 
secondary education and in particular those from the 
eleven-year general polytechnical schools, the evening 
courses and secondary schools for adults and the specialized 
secondary educational institutions. 

Teachers are trained at the pedagogical institutes of 
Khobdo, Arkhangai, and Ulan Bator in linguistics, lite- 
rature, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, geo- 
graphy, history, physical culture, and Russian language. 
Teacher training facilities are also provided at the Ulan 
Bator State University. The institutes are usually organized 
in departments of languages and literature, history, and 
natural sciences and mathematics. 


Research 


In 1951 the Scientific Research Institute of Pedagogics 
was created in order to promote scientific research in 
education and to raise the teachers’ standards while the 
Agricultural Institute serves as a training and research 
centre. The Committee for Sciences and Higher Education 
administers scientific research in several fields. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


While in 1921 there existed only one school with forty pupils, 
by 1956 over 70 per cent of the population aged 8 and 
over was literate, and today illiteracy has been abolished. 

The Government and the Party have adopted a new 
approach to planning, based on the decree of the Presidium 
of the Great People’s Khural of 1963. The State Planning 
Commission of the Council of Ministers, in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Education, has drafted a scheme 
for the application of educational reforms by the Party 
and the Government from 1961 to 1970. This ten-year 
plan forms part of a general State economic and cultural 
development plan which aims at providing general second- 
ary education for the working masses and ensuring the 
education of young people in the spirit of Communism. 
Apart from this basic ideological task, vocational and 
technical schools are to provide pupils with scientific 
and technological knowledge and practical skills. Facilities 
at the higher level are being increased and the transfor- 
mation of all schools at all levels to the new system is 
expected to be completed by 1970. 

In terms of cost per pupil, greater resources than before 
will be needed to carry out the new programmes. Although a 
larger number of personnelare graduating, there are not as yet 
sufficient numbers to satisfy the total needs of the economy. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat.] 
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STATISTICS 
Sources. Mongolian People’s Republic. Ministry of Edu- 


cation. Report submitted to the X XVth Conference of Public 
Instruction. The Statesmen’s Yearbook 1963. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 968,000. 
Area: 591,121 square miles; 1,531,000 square kilometres. 


Population density: 2 per square mile; 1 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1959): 1 tughrik = 0.250 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: ... 
Academic year begins: ... 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1961/62 


Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and Pesce Number 
type of Туре of institution eademic | рдын. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education tee tutions - 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools Leur 1961/62 314 cee ay Tes 16 123 ath — 
and Lower secondary schools . 1961/62 71 A 31345 Vus n 
secondary Upper secondary schools . 1961/62 42 1 369 
ЖШ o. sio tuus 1961/62 427 114837 
Higher! The Ulan Bator State University 
Total du c EOS 1961/62 1 200 Vs sN 2500 
Adult Evening schools for workers 
"Fatal A is, ota 1961/62 62 Mes AD S 8777 Gam 8777 
a —————— 


1, Not including the pedagogical institutes and other institutions of higher education for which data аге not available, 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The constitutional provisions concerning education are 
contained in Law No. 1-59-006 of 9 February 1959 
relating to the organization of the Ministry of Education, 
published in the Journal Officiel No. 2421 of 20 March 1959. 
Education is provided by both public and private autho- 
rities. All public schools come directly under the Ministry 
of Education, which also exercises some supervision over 
the private schools. A factor affecting the provision of 
education is the widespread use of two languages (French 
and Arabic) inherited from the old system of government. 
This gives rise to certain problems and makes it difficult 
to impart a truly Moroccan character to education. 
Education in Morocco is provided at three levels— 
primary, secondary and higher. The primary schools offer 
a five-year course. Secondary education, provided in the 
lycées and collèges, is divided into two cycles, each extend- 
ing over three years. The first cycle consists of either 
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(a) a lower general secondary course giving access to the 
more specialized second cycle, or (b) a three-year inter- 
mediate terminal course (similar to that given in the 
colléges d'enseignement général in France). This intermediate 
course is designed for over-age pupils who need an acce- 
lerated, condensed and practical terminal course. It may 
be general, industrial, commercial, or designed especially 
for girls; the general course leads to the certificat d’enseigne- 
ment moyen secondaire and the other three to the certificat 
d'enseignement technique. The second cycle of secondary 
education leads to the baccalauréat. The structure of the 
school system is shown in the diagram on page 193. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Higher education is provided in (a) the traditional univer- 
sities (Qarawiyin University in Fez and Yussufia University 


in Marrakesh); (b) the modern Mohammed V University 
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in Rabat; (c) non-university institutions such as the 
Moroccan School of Administration, the Meknés School 
of Agriculture, the Rabat Mining School, and the Statistical 
Engineering Centre, and (d) a teacher training college 
for secondary school teachers. 

The Mohammed V University was established in Rabat 
in 1957, incorporating former institutes of letters, law 
and science which had been established under the Protecto- 
rate and were attached to universities abroad. After this 
there was a steady process of expansion. First the School 
of Applied Medicine was established at Casablanca, and 
then the Faculty of Medicine in Rabat; then the Institute 
of Sociology, followed by the various institutes attached 
to the Faculty of Law. The Mohammadia School of 
Engineering became part of the university in 1962. 


Legislation 


Law No. 1-58-390 of 21 July 1959 contains provisions 
relating to the establishment and organization of the 
University Mohammed V in Rabat. Article 1 stipulates 
that the university is responsible not only for the provision 
of higher education but also for the promotion of all 
forms of scientific research. Decree No. 2-59-1075 of 
25 September 1959 lays down regulations for the admi- 
nistration of the University of Rabat. Decree No. 2-59— 
1074 of 25 September 1959 defines the working methods 
and functions of the university council. In particular, 
this decree stipulates that the university council is respon- 
sible for supervising the university's scientific development, 
co-ordinating the activities of the university's constituent 
faculties and institutes, and making proposals to the 
Ministry of Education with regard to curricula and awards. 


Decree No. 2-60-046 of 15 May 1961 set up the Institute 
of Political Studies, and Decree No. 2-60-661 of 11 De- 
cember 1961 the Institute of Sociology. Law No. 1-62-277 
of 9 November 1962 established the Faculty of Medicine, 
and legal provisions bringing the Mohammadia School of 
Engineering within the competence of the university are 
in process of preparation. 

Decree No. 2-59-1076 of 25 September 1959 defines 
the status of professors in institutions of higher education, 
and Decree No. 2-59-1079 of 25 September 1959 fixes 
their salary scale. Decree No. 2-59-1077 of 25 September 
1959 defines the status of the maitres de conférences and 
Decree No. 2-59-1080 of 25 September 1959 fixes their 
salary scale. Decree No. 2-59-1078 of 25 September 1959 
defines the status of the assistants de faculté and Decree 
No. 2-59-1081 of 25 September 1959 fixes their salary scale. 

Law No. 1-59-072 of 21 July 1959 defines the responsi- 
bilities of the Ministry of Education with regard to 
equivalence of university degrees, titles and school certi- 
ficates. Decree No. 2-59-0364 of 22 August 1959 defines 
the requirements and procedure for recognizing the equi- 
valence of awards. The award of grants for higher education 
is governed by an Order. 


Policy and administration 


Mohammed V University is a corporate body but is still 
attached to the Ministry of Education; a law which 
would give it administrative and financial autonomy is 
under consideration. University grants are handled by: 
(a) a grants committee on which the university is repre- 
sented; (b) a ministerial body responsible for their admi- 
nistration; (c) a grants bureau, within the office of the 


GLOSSARY 


administration: administrative studies, 

agriculture: agriculture. 

droit: law. 

école normale d'instituteurs: training 
institution for primary school teachers, 

école normale supérieure: training college 
for secondary school teachers. 

école primaire: primary school. 

enseignement moderne: education which 
is ‘modern’ in the sense that the 
curriculum emphasizes general, secular 
subjects as contrasted with enseigne- 
ment originel. 

enseignement moderne long: full secondary 
education of the enseignement moderne 
type. 

enseignement moyen: three-year general or 
vocational course (usually terminal) 
followed by a further four-year course 
of vocational or technical studies. 

enseignement originel: education where 
the curriculum emphasizes classical 
Islamic studies. 

industrie: industrial studies. 

lettres: arts. 
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médecine: medicine. 

premier degré: primary education. 

sciences: natural sciences. 

second degré: secondary education divided 
into first and second cycles. 

sociologie: sociology. 

technique: technology. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


University institutions 

Institutions providing higher pro- 
fessional training 

Teacher training institutions 

Research work 

Practical work 

Entrance examination 

Certificat d'études primaires (primary 

school certificate) 


Оу но w> 


соф 0 20 


€ о & > 


Licence (first university degree) 
Diplóme de fin d'études (professional 
qualification in the field of tech- 
nology) 

Diplómes d'études supérieures (post- 
graduate diplomas) 

Doctorat (doctorate) 

Certificat d'aptitude pédagogique 
(primary school teacher's certificate) 
Certificat d'aptitude au professorat de 
l'enseignement du second degré 
(secondary school teacher's certi- 
ficate) 

Certificat d'aptitude | professionnelle 
(vocational proficiency certificate) 
Certificat d'enseignement technique 
(technical school certificate) 

Brevet d'enseignement professionnel 
(vocational secondary school certi- 
ficate) 


© Certificat d'enseignement moyen 38 y E 
secondaire (lower-secondary school Diplómes de fin d'études profession- 
certificate) nelles (professional qualification in 

field of study t 

@ Baccalauréat (upper-secondary school eld of study taken) 

certificate) 
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rector, which is responsible for co-ordination with the 
other ministries granting scholarships. 

Of the non-university institutions providing higher 
professional and technical education, the Moroccan School 
of Administration comes under the Civil Service Ministry, 
the Meknès School of Agriculture comes under the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Rabat Mining School comes under 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, and the Statistical 
Engineering Centre comes under the Ministry of National 
Economy. 

The Teacher Training College is directly attached to 
the Ministry of Education. However, a plan for incorporat- 
ing it within the university is under consideration. 

The Mohammed V University in Rabat is governed by 
a rector, assisted by a vice-rector, and a university council. 
The deans and directors of the faculties and institutes 
are responsible for administration and general discipline 
within their sections of the university. 

One institute is directly attached to the office of the 
rector (the Institute of Sociology); the others are attached 
to the faculties. 


Finance 


For budgetary purposes the university and the teacher train- 
ing college come under the Ministry of Education. The other 
institutions come under the various ministries concerned. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The following particulars apply only to the Mohammed V 
University at Rabat set up by the Law of 21 July 1959 
(the traditional universities are in process of reorgani- 
zation). The university in Rabat has annexes at Fez, 
Tetuan and Casablanca. It is organized in six faculties 
with attached institutes, as follows: Shari‘a Faculty 
(theology); Faculty of Letters (and an attached institute, 
the Moulay Hassan Institute at Tetuan); Faculty of 
Law (and three attached institutes—the Institute of 
Political Studies, Rabat and Casablanca, the Training 
Centre for Business Management, and the Research 
Centre for Economie and Social Development); Faculty 
of Science (to which are attached the Sherifian Science 
Institute, the Institute for Terrestrial Physics and Meteo- 
rology, the Averroes Seismological Observatory at Berre- 
chid, a research and computation station of ocean currents 
at Casablanca, a mountain meteorological station and 
a biological station both at Ifrane, and a station for 
north of the Sahara studies at Awinet Torkoz); the 
Faculty of Medicine, and the School of Applied Medicine 
in Casablanca; the Mohammadia Faculty of Engineering: 
and the Institute of Sociology. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to a 
university faculty are required to hold the baccalauréat. 
However, students who do not hold the baccalauréat 
but who pass a competitive entrance examination may be 
admitted to the Mohammadia Faculty of Engineering. 


Range of studies. The Faculty of Law and Political Economy 
offers a two-year course (for students without the bacca- 
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lauréat) leading to the capacité en droit, a three-year 
course leading to the licence, and postgraduate studies 
lasting at least two years after the licence leading to the 
diplóme d'études supérieures. Students may also obtain 
the doctoral degree. Of the institutes and centres attached 
to the Faculty of Law, the Institute of Political Studies 
provides a three-year course leading to a licence in law 
(political science), and the two other centres provide 
courses leading to special awards. The Institute of Sociology 
offers a three-year course leading to the licence in social 
sciences, and two further years of study lead to the 
diplóme d'études supérieures. 

The Faculty of Letters offers a three-year course 
leading to the licence and two further years of study 
leading to the diplóme d'études supérieures. Students may 
also work for the doctorate. 

The Faculty of Science offers three-year courses leading 
to the licence de recherche et d'enseignement supérieur 
which gives access to posts as junior lecturers in insti- 
tutions of higher education, and to the licence d'enseigne- 
ment secondaire which gives access to teaching posts in 
secondary education. Postgraduate studies leading to the 
diplóme d'études supérieures and the doctoral degree are 
also offered. The Faculty of Medicine offers a six-year 
course leading to the degree of docteur en médecine. The 
Mohammadia Faculty of Engineering offers four-year 
courses leading to the State engineers diploma, the 
assistant engineer’s diploma, and the senior technician's 
diploma in six fields of specialized study— mechanical 
engineering, electricity, public works, mining, land survey- 
ing and architecture. 


Intra-mural teaching. 'The academic year begins in mid- 
October and ends on 30 June. Students are required to 
attend classes, and general account is taken of attendance 
and of the marks for performance throughout the year. 
The methods of instruction in most general use are lectures, 
discussions and practical work. No internal examinations 
are held during the year except in the Faculty of Medicine 
and the Mohammadia Faculty of Engineering. 

The languages of instruction are as follows: Arabic only 
in the Shari'a Faculty; French only in the Faculty of 
Science, the Faculty of Medicine, and the Mohammadia 
Faculty of Engineering; and Arabic and French (two 
separate sections) in the Faculty of Letters and the 
Faculty of Law. (In these last two faculties there are two 
types of award—one in Arabie, the other in French.) 
There are no extra-mural courses available at any faculty. 


Requirements for certain awards. Students working for a 
licence in a modern language must complete one year 
of preparatory studies (année propédeutique) and then 
satisfy the examiners in three subjects: (a) literature of 
the language chosen; (b) its civilization; and (c) its 
grammar and philology. Students may sit for two subjects 
in the same year. 

Students working for a licence in physics must complete 
one year of preparatory studies and then pass examinations 
in six subjects: (a) mathematical techniques in physics; 
(b) electricity; (c) optics; (d) thermodynamics and physical 
mechanics; (e) inorganic, organic, or analytical chemistry; 
(f) general mechanics. 
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The course leading to the licence in economics in the 

Faculty of Law includes both theoretical instruction and 

practical training. The theoretical instruction covers the 

following subjects (the figures in parentheses represent 
the number of hours spent on each subject each week): 

First year. Constitutional law and political institutions (3); 
introduction to the study of law (2); technology (1); 
economic geography (2); mathematics of economies (3); 
general political economy (3); economic sociology (1). 

Second year. Civil and commercial law (2); statistics, 
accountancy and economic analysis (4); general political 
economy (2); international economic relations (2); demo- 
graphy (1); economic planning (2); economics of labour 
and social legislation (2). 

Third year. Structural problems of economic development 
(3); history of economic development and thought (3); 
economic and financial policy (3); business management 
and accountancy (3); administrative and economic 
laws (2); rural economy (1); North African economy (1). 

Attendance at lectures in all subjects is compulsory 

unless exemption is granted by the dean of the faculty. 

For each of the three years of the course, tuition comprises 

an hour and a half of practical work a week in each of 

the following subjects: 

First year. General political economics; mathematics of 
economics; statistics, accountancy and economic ana- 
lysis; economic planning. 

Second year, General political economics; international 
economic relations; economic and financial policy. 

Third year. Business management and accountancy. 

The practical tuition bears mainly on the Moroccan 

economy and is given during one semester only in the 

second-year subjects and in both semesters in the first 
and third years. Students are also required to attend 
lectures in a foreign language—two hours a week in the 
first and second years for the study of the language, and 
one hour a week in the third year for economic terminology. 
They have a choice between French, English, Spanish, 
German, Italian and Russian, but are not allowed to 


choose a language in which they take all or part of the: 


course for their licence in economics. Attendance at practi- 
cal classes is compulsory and students may not sit for 
the examination at the end of the year unless they meet 
this requirement. 


The title of doctor of medicine is granted after a six-year 

course divided into twelve semesters, as follow (the figures 

in parentheses indicate the number of hours spent on 
each subject during the semester): 

First semester. Chemistry (90); physics (90); biology (170). 

Second semester. Anatomy (170); embryology and histo- 
logy (180). 

Third semester. Anatomy (120); biophysics (70); bioche- 
mistry (60); physiology (80); semeiology (240); general 
medical teaching (120). 

Fourth semester. Biophysics (70); biochemistry (120); 
physiology (160); semeiology (230); general medical 
teaching (120). 


1. During the first and second semesters students have 300 hours of 
practical work in nursing. 


Fifth semester. Microbiology (60); social medicine (20); 
semeiology (380); general medical teaching (120); 
seminars (120). 

Sixth. semester. Microbiology (60); social medicine (10); 
general medical teaching (220); general medical practice 
(170); seminars (120). 

Seventh semester. Pathological anatomy (60); clinical 
lectures (220); general medical teaching (120); general 
medical practice (180); seminars (120). 

Eighth semester. Pathological anatomy (60); clinical lectures 
(220); general medical teaching (120); general medical 
practice (180); seminars (120). 

Ninth semester. Pathological anatomy (20); pharmacy (40); 
therapeutics (60); hygiene (20); occupational medicine 
(20); forensic medicine (20); clinical lectures (220); 
laboratory work (180); seminars (120). 

Tenth semester. Pathological anatomy (20); pharmacy (40); 
therapeutics (60); hygiene (20); occupational medicine 
(20); forensic medicine (20); laboratory work (180); 
seminars (120). 

Eleventh semester. Hospital attendance (350); laboratory 
attendance (350). 

Twelfth semester. Hospital attendance (350); laboratory 
attendance (350). 


Research 


Considerable. attention is paid to research in all the 
faculties and institutes. A university scientific research 
centre has been set up to co-ordinate research work and 
facilitate the publication of books and periodicals. Research 
is undertaken either on the initiative of individual pro- 
fessors or at the instance and with the support of outside 
agencies (for example, the Ministry of Agriculture in the 
case of soil research). 


Staff 


Teaching staff are classified as professeurs titulaires, 
maítres de conférences and assistants. Peine and maítres 
de conférences must hold a doctoral degree and assistants 
a licence. Teaching staff are recruited either in Morocco 
or abroad on the basis of their qualifications; foreigners 
are recruited under a technical assistance or common 
law contract. 

Members of the teaching staff are governed by the 
general civil service regulations in matters of grading and 
promotion, retirement, etc. Foreigners recruited on contract 
are governed by the regulations of their national admi- 
nistration in so far as their career is concerned, but their 
relations with the Moroccan university are governed by 
the terms of the contract they sign. Members of the 
teaching staff are not obliged to engage in research, but 
are encouraged to do so. They are not free to accept 
paid employment outside the university unless they are 
officially seconded to some other institution. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay no tuition fees and scholarships are available 
for deserving students in financial need. Some accom- 
modation is available at low rates in the cité universitaire 
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for students normally resident in another town. Students 
are grouped in an association, the Union Nationale des 
Étudiants Marocains (National Union of Moroccan 
Students). 

Student committees for the university as a whole and 
for the various faculties maintain liaison between the 
students and the university. The health, welfare and 
guidance services are at present those of the Ministry; 
however, the Students’ Committee of the office of the 
rector has begun to take over some of these functions. 
Foreign students are admitted to the university institutions 
and to the cité universitaire on the same basis as Moroccans. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Admission to the Moroccan School of Administration is 
by competitive examination open to civil servants with 
three years’ service in the main branches of the admi- 
nistration, and to persons holding the baccalauréat. The 
school provides a three-year course covering all branches 
of administration and leading to a diploma which gives 
access to high-level administrative posts. 

Candidates for admission to the Meknés School of 
Agriculture must hold the baccalauréat or pass a competi- 
tive examination. The school provides a three-year course 
leading to the title of agricultural engineer. 

The Rabat Mining School admits students who hold 
the baccalauréat or who pass a competitive examination. 
The school offers a three-year course leading to the diploma 
of mining technician. 

The Statistical Engineering Centre requires candidates 
for admission to hold the baccalauréat or an equivalent 
qualification. It offers a four-year course leading to the 
diploma of statistical engineer. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Teacher Training College accepts students who hold 
the baccalauréat or pass a competitive examination, and 
offers a three- or four-year course leading to the teacher’s 
diploma which qualifies graduates to teach at secondary 
schools. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Higher education institutions occupy an important place 
in Morocco; they are responsible not only for providing 
academic education and for carrying out research, but 
also for training high-level staff for the national economy. 
One of the main preoccupations of the authorities is to 
train more Moroccan teachers. Until all the teaching posts 
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in the country can be filled by locally recruited staff, 
Morocco will remain dependent on foreign countries, 
particularly France. 

After the ‘Moroccanization’ of the educational system, 
its ‘Arabization’ has given rise to problems which the 
authorities must approach clear-sightedly and cautiously 
if independence and progress are not to become conflicting 
aims. The Institute for Arabization pursues its task in 
that spirit. It has already listed and translated into 
Arabic several thousand scientific terms. At the same 
time the Mohammed V University is making successful 
endeavours to build up its exchanges with foreign countries. 
Amongst other projects for the future is the establishment 
of an institute for applied arts to be created with the 
participation of the Ministry of Tourism, Fine Arts and 
Handicrafts. 


[Text prepared by the Ministére de l'Éducation. Nationale. 
Rabat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Morocco. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale. 
Statistiques scolaires 1961-1962. Rapport présenté à la 
XXII? Conférence internationale de l'instruction publique. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 11,925,000. 

Area: 171,305 square miles; 443,680 square kilometres. 

Population density: 70 per square mile; 27 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1959): 1 dirham = 0.198 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959/60 
(in thousand dirhams) 


Expenditure by purpose Amount 
Total expenditure 303 000 
Total recurring expenditure 201) Fie, 278 000 
Total capital expenditure . . . . . . 2 5 Ыр 25 000 


MOROCCO 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ae | eases! 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | Grinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education узат, tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public 1961/62 2 225 1 687 — 
Kindergartens, pate 1961/62 8 378 4034 — 
Tot: б 1961/62 10 603 5 721 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961/62 856 525 233 746 — 
Primary schools, private . . 1961/62 174169 34109 — 
Primary traditional schools . 1961/62 us 19 095 2 890 — 
Total / . 1961/62 259 Aes zie 950389 270 745 — 
c 1960/61 3 981 18 776 4321 795 893 224 296 — 
” 1959/60 da er anm 122 215 A — 
* 1958/59 1530 000 sT — 
» 1957/58 608 443 190 331 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools (Moroccan type), 
public . 1961/62 33519 5582 
Secondary schools (19 rench type), public 1961/62 8 540 5630 
Secondary schools (Moroccan type), 
private . 1961/62 6947 2038 
Secondary schools (French type), priv ate 1961/62 16 292 4 628 
Secondary traditional schools . 1961/62 11 097 625 
Total s Thais 1961/62 176395 18503 
» 1960/61 58978 15 794 
н 1959/60 D ОА 1,229 061 129 328 
» 1958/59 154 3540. 132 079 ed 
m 1957/58 e ed 31726 9051 
Vocational Vocational schools (Moroccan type) . 1961/62 789 43 
Vocational schools (French type) 1961/62 5 773 1782 
Vocational schools over баве): 1961/62 12 558 2 288 
Total К 1961/62 19120 4113 
> 1960/61 25973 6126 
» 1959/60 17692 4588 
» 1958/59 "mo 21403 Si 
» 1957/58 24 16059 12 168 
Teacher Elementary teacher training schools, 
training public Foe meson 
Total 1960/61 1100 
” 1959/60 700 
1958/59 Ка бА 
w 1957/58 295 106 
Higher’ 
University Mohammed V University, public 1961/62 1 
and Qarawiyin уеге pubie 1961/62 1 dn me 25 WA 
uivalent Total . 1961/62 2 172 34 4252 632 
(i degree- E 1960/61 2 И MUS 4 665 673 
granting ) " 1959/60 2 3295 on 
^ 1958/59 2 2 086 
^ 1957/58 2 2 208 
Non- Statistical Engineering Centre, public . 1961/62 1 
university Mining School, public. . c 1961/62 1 
National Agricultural School, publie 1961/62 1 
Moroccan School of Administration, 
publie 1961/62 1 
Royal Military Academy, public 1961/62 1 XT o 
Total . 1961/62 5 1720 1 


„г —_————-—-——————-————-——— 


4, Public and private education. 
5. In addition, there are preparatory classes for students entering the 
grandes écoles in France in which 380 enrolled in 1961. 


1. Public education only. 
2. Not including traditional education. 
3, Full-time only. 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1950-59 
ST 


Number of students enrolled 

Academic Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at Other education at. Average Average guber о 

year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions non-university institutions | total enrolment | total population d 
beginning (00's) (00075) population 

Total Bes cal Total peret Total Беседу 

1950 1326 

1951 1366 

1952 1467 2 9 264 11 

1953 1706 

1954 1897 

1955 1771 28 TE T tat ^no 

1956 1557 33 our fate 4% Wee 

1957 2208 2-5 eae wee hes ve 2 10 157 21 

1958 2 086 Ate Tes Qus + ny 

1959 3295 237 EG ET dx Es 

Саа 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


n Field of study 
‘Type of institution nee Sex Total |7 5 7; ANE 
qe Humanities Education Fine arts Lawi „80080, Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 
All institutions? 1960/61 MF 4 665 1115 — — 2498 1019 — 33 — 

F 613 vos — — swe СЛ; — — 
All institutions? 1951/58 МЕ 2 208 697 — — 1061 450 — — — 
Percentage 
All institutions? 1960/61 e 100 24 — — 53 22 — 1 — 
All institutions? 1957/58 ME 100 32 — — 48 e 20 — — — 
ee ee ee 


1, Social sciences are included in Law. 
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2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 


The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman lies at the extreme 
south-east of the Arabian peninsula and is flanked by the 
Trucial States on the north, by the Rub‘al-Khali of Saudi 
Arabia on the north and west, and by the Protectorate of 
South Arabia on the west. The whole area is sometimes 
known as Oman (of which Muscat is the capital). 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


A modern school system has gradually been developing 
in the Sultanate and comprises pre-primary, primary and 
secondary classes. For the time being it is still limited 
to the main towns. In the rest of the country education 
is restricted to Koranic schools, where religion, reading, 
writing and arithmetic are taught. 

Instruction is in Arabic and many of the teachers 
employed are Palestinian refugees; English is taught at 
the secondary school level. Minority groups, mainly of 
Ismailis and Hindus, have their own schools staffed by 
teachers of their own communities. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Both the 1948 and the 1962 Constitutions recognize that 
free and compulsory primary education is the fundamental 
right of every Nepalese child, but no definite date has 
been set to accomplish this goal and at present children 
are not obliged to attend school. Educational policies, 
rules, regulations and orders, as promulgated, are published 
in the Nepal Gazette, the official organ of the Government, 
and become part of the Educational Code. 

Education at all levels is provided by both public and 
private authorities, the Ministry of Education having 
over-all responsibility for its administration and super- 
vision. Primary and secondary education come directly 
under the Director of Education. 

From the point of view of administration, three categories 
of schools may be distinguished: Government schools, 
supported and administered entirely by the Central 
Government; Government-aided schools, which must 


MUSCAT AND OMAN 


There are no higher educational facilities in the Sultanate 
and the few students who pursue their studies beyond 
the secondary level do so in the Arab States, the majority 
going to Iraq. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 565,000. 

Area: 82,000 square miles; 212,380 square kilometres. 

Population density: 7 per square mile; 3 per square 
kilometre. 


NEPAL 


meet certain standards and receive varying amounts of 
financial aid; and independent schools. The control exer- 
cised by the Central Government depends on the amount 
of financial aid extended. Thus the Ministry has only 
nominal control over the unaided private schools, but, 
as most of them desire Government grants, they tend to 
conform to established Government patterns. The Ministry 
of Education, through the Director of Education, is 
directly responsible for all Government schools, and the 
private and Government-aided schools are controlled by 
managing committees. 

Various geographical, demographic, ethnic and lin- 
guistic factors affect the provision of education. Nepal 
comprises three distinct zones: the Terai in the South, 
the Nepal Valley, and the Himalayan highlands. Ninety- 
five per cent of the people live in villages with fewer 
than one thousand people, and transport and communi- 
cations are inadequate in most parts of the country. 
The population is a medley of different races with three 
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main languages and many dialects; the economy is prima- 
rily agricultural and the majority of the population live 
at bare subsistence level. 

There are three main systems of primary education in 
Nepal: English, Sanskrit and National. The 1954 Com- 
mission on Educational Planning recommended that the 
national system with a curriculum based on local needs 
and with a strong pre-vocational direction should be 
adopted throughout the country. This recommendation, 
however, has never been put into effect and the majority 
of pupils attend either the English or Sanskrit schools. 
The English system offers five years of primary education 
followed by five years of secondary education leading 
to the certificate awarded by the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination Board which gives access to institutions of 
higher education in the English system in Nepal and in 
India. The Sanskrit system offers six years of primary 
education and three years of secondary education leading 
to the certificate of Purva Madhyama (approximately 
equivalent to the School Leaving Certificate); students 
who obtain this certificate may continue their education 
in Sanskrit institutions of higher education. Pupils who 
have completed eight years of education in either system 
may enter a primary teacher training school. 

There are a number of sub-collegiate-level technical 
training centres which offer one- and two-year courses 
leading to qualifications in specific technical fields (health 
assistant schools, agricultural and forestry schools, en- 
gineering schools, etc.). Some of these institutions are 
run by the Government, others are private. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are twenty-nine institutions providing some higher 
studies in Nepal. Of these, however, only Tribhuwan 
University in Katmandu and the Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya 
University offer studies at postgraduate level. Most of 
the other institutions in the English system being either 
small liberal arts, science or commercial colleges of which 
a number offer only the first two years of post-secondary 
studies. These institutions may be either public or privately 
run. Most of the Sanskrit institutions offer four years of 
studies leading to the degree of Shastri. The Law College 
in Katmandu offers studies leading to the bachelor’s 
degree in law, and teacher training at higher level is 
provided in the College of Education also in Katmandu. 

There is no provision for higher education in medicine, 
engineering, agriculture, forestry, mining, etc., and only 
limited provision for postgraduate studies in any field. 
Students who wish to pursue their studies in subjects or 
at levels not offered in Nepal must go to institutions abroad. 

The oldest institution of higher education in Nepal 
is Tri-Chandra College in Katmandu; founded in 1918 it 
was first affiliated to Calcutta University, then to Patna 
University, and, since 1959, to Tribhuwan University. 
The principal Sanskrit institution is the Sanskrit Mahavi- 
dyalaya University, founded in 1952. Of the other insti- 
tutions, the first college to be opened outside Katmandu 
was Shri Thakur Ram College in Birgunj, founded in 
1952. The Law College was established in 1954 and the 
College of Education in 1956. 
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Before the establishment of Tribhuwan University in 
1959, all the English institutions of higher education 
(with the exception of the College of Education) were 
affiliated to Patna University in India and awarded its 
degrees; in the same way the Sanskrit colleges were 
affiliated to the Sanskrit University in Benares. All 
institutions are now affiliated to Tribhuwan University 
which is the only institution in Nepal with the right to 
award higher education certificates and degrees. 


Legislation 


The Tribhuwan University Act of 1959 states that academic 
administration of higher education is the sole responsibility 
of the university, and that education beyond the stage 
of the School Leaving Certificate examination may be 
provided only by constituent colleges of, colleges affiliated 
to, and institutions recognized by, Tribhuwan University. 
The university sets standards for teaching, prepar 
courses of study, examines students, and grants degree: 
and certificates. It has power to inspect any college in 
Nepal, recognize it or withhold its recognition; in the 
absence of such recognition the college must be closed. 
Recognition may also be granted or withheld with respect 
to some specific department or programme offered in 
any college. 


Policy and administration 


The Ministry of Education is responsible for the general 
administration of all institutions of higher education 
except Tribhuwan University which is autonomous. Higher 
education is the direct responsibility of the Under-Secre- 
tary of Higher Education. The private colleges are admi- 
nistered by boards of governors to which the Ministry 
of Education nominates representatives. Since the law 
lays down that the private institutions must be recogni ed 
by the State and may also receive State subventions, 
the Ministry of Education has considerable influence on 
their policy and administration. 

Tribhuwan University is governed by a senate, a 
syndicate, and an academic council, and has a board of 
studies for each subject taught in the university and in 
the affiliated colleges. The senate is the main policy- 
making body and the syndicate is the executive. The 
senate is composed of ex officio members from His Majesty's 
Government and from the university, members nominated 
by the university chancellor, and members elected by 
the registered graduates. The syndicate is composed of 
ex officio members from the Government and the university, 
members nominated by the chancellor, and members 
elected by the senate. Thus, although the university is 
an autonomous body, in practice the Government exercises 
some control over its policy and general administration. 
The academic council frames the regulations concerning 
admission of students, curricula, discipline, examinations, 
and the award of degrees and certificates. The boards 
of studies prepare syllabuses, recommend textbooks, 
and determine methods of teaching for each subject. 
The chancellor is the head of the university and the 
president of the senate, and statutes passed by the 
senate must have his approval to become effective. The 


present chancellor is His Majesty the King of Nepal and 
the Minister of Education is the pro-chancellor. The 
principal executive and academic officer of the university 
is the vice-chancellor who, in the absence of the chancellor 
and pro-chancellor, presides over senate meetings. He 
is also chairman of the syndicate and the academic council. 

The chief executive officer in each college, Government 
or private, is its principal, and most arts and science 
colleges are organized in departments each with its own 
head. The Law College and the commercial colleges are 
not organized in departments. 


Finance 


The Government is responsible for the financing of higher 
education in Nepal, most of the funds set aside for this 
purpose being provided in the form of aid from foreign 
countries and international organizations (India, the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, the United 
Nations, etc.). The Government colleges are entirely 
financed by the State. The major heads of expenditure 
are salaries, student maintenance at the Sanskrit Mahavi- 
dyalaya University, grants to students at the College of 
Education, libraries, laboratory equipment, materials, etc. 
A small amount of money is also granted to the College 
of Education for research purposes. Building construction 
is a major lead of non-recurring expenditure. The major 
sources of income for the private institutions are donations, 
fees and Government grants-in-aid. Students pay fees 
in both public and private institutions. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The majority of institutions of higher education in the 
English system have only one faculty, usually of arts 
or commerce which may teach either to the level of the 
intermediate certificate or the bachelor’s degree. The 
faculties are sub-divided in subject departments. The 
undergraduate section of Tribhuwan University is 
organized in departments of English, Nepali, Sanskrit, 
Hindi, history, economics, geography, political science, 
mathematics and commerce. 

The Sanskrit colleges have departments of Sanskrit 
literature, Sanskrit grammar, mathematics, Veda, Ve- 
danta, Sankhya, logic, modern logic, philosophy, Mi- 
mansa, astronomy, astrology, economics, political science, 
English and Nepali. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to an 
English-type institution must hold the School Leaving 
Certificate or an equivalent qualification, and students 
who wish to be admitted to science courses must have 
taken mathematics at secondary school. There are generally 
fewer places available in science faculties and students 
are admitted in order of the marks obtained in the School 
Leaving Certificate examination. 

Students who wish to enter a Sanskrit institution must 


1. Scriptures of the Hindus. 3 
2. Ие ОКЕ or the last of the six schools of Hindu philosophy. 
3. One of the six schools of Hindu philosophy. 


hold the certificate of Purva Madhyama obtained at the 
end of the secondary course in a Sanskrit school. 


Range of studies. The undergraduate departments of Tri- 
bhuwan University offer four-year courses leading to the 
bachelor’s degree in arts, science or commerce (on successful 
completion of the first two years of higher education in 
all institutions, students are awarded the Intermediate 
Certificate in the course of study chosen). Tribhuwan 
University also provides two years of postgraduate study 
leading to master's degrees in arts, commerce or science 
(mathematies only). No studies at the doctoral level are 
provided. The Law College offers a two-year course of 
study leading to the degree of bachelor of laws; it accepts 
only students who have already obtained a bachelor's 
degree in some other field. 

Studies in the Sanskrit institutions of higher education 
are organized in three cycles. At the end of the first two 
years students may be awarded the title of Uttar Madhyama 
and a further two years of study lead to the title of Shastri 
(approximately the equivalent of the bachelor's degree). 
The higher degree of Acharya requires three further years 
of study. 


Intra-mural teaching. The method of instruction in most 
general use in the English institutions is the lecture, 
supplemented by tutorials, and field and laboratory work 
where appropriate. English and Nepali are the languages 
of instruction and are compulsory subjects for all students 
at intermediate level. Students are required to attend a 
minimum of 70 per cent of classes. There are informal 
examinations throughout the four-year course of study 
but the only examinations prescribed in the university 
regulations are those at the end of the first two-year inter- 
mediate course, and then the final examinations at the 
end of the four-year degree course. These are both written 
and oral and students are required to submit a thesis. 

The Sanskrit university institutions use the same teach- 
ing methods as the English faculties of arts. Sanskrit 
is the language of instruction and students are required 
to attend at least 70 per cent of classes. There is a final 
examination at the end of each year and students who 
fail it may not go on to the following year. 


Staff 


The teaching staff at Tribhuwan University are classified 
as follows: professor, reader, lecturer and instructor. The 
minimum qualification for a post as instructor is a second- 
class master's degree in the subject to be taught. Candidates 
with at least a second-class master's degree and three 
years of teaching experience at higher level are eligible 
for appointment as lecturer; ten and twenty years of 
teaching experience, respectively, are required for appoint- 
ment as reader and professor. Candidates who hold a 
Ph.D. or an equivalent qualification may be appointed 
as lecturers with four years of seniority. 

The teachers in the other English institutions are 
generally classified as professors and lecturers, and in 
principle the minimum qualification for all teachers is 
a master's degree in the subject to be taught. In some 
colleges, however, candidates who do not hold a master's 
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degree but who are otherwise qualified to teach the subject 
may be appointed. 

The Sanskrit colleges have three categories of teachers, 
and candidates for appointment must hold the degree of 
Acharya. 

In all institutions promotion is based on both merit 
and seniority. All teachers in Government institutions 
are appointed by the Ministry of Education, hold the 
rank of civil servants, and are entitled to pensions after 
twenty years of service. 


Student life and welfare 


The cost of education to the average student is approxi- 
mately 100 rupees a month, higher of course for those 
who do not live at home. A few scholarships are available 
but there is no provision for Government loans. Each 
college has a students’ union with various sub-committees 
for specific activities—debating, drama and music, sports, 
etc. The students’ unions defend students’ interests and 
represent them before the authorities. They are financed 
by membership fees and donations. 

Tribhuwan University has a board of student welfare 
and it is hoped that eventually it will set the standard 
for colleges throughout the country. There are a few 
students’ hostels but not nearly enough to accommodate 
all students. Health services in the colleges are inadequate 
and usually restricted to immunization against cholera, 
typhoid, smallpox, etc. The College of Education has a 
free clinic and dispensary where both students and staff 
are given medical examinations, while a central clinic 
and dispensary provides treatment and carries out medical 
examinations for all students in the Katmandu region. 

A considerable number of Nepalese students go abroad 
for higher education, especially in fields of study which 
are not available in Nepal. Scholarships have been awarded 
by the national authorities and by the Governments of 
Australia, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, China (mainland), 
Czechoslovakia, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Israel, Japan, Malayia, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Poland, the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, the 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
and Yugoslavia. As a general rule students who receive 
scholarships from the Government of Nepal are sent to 
India, and grants made by other Governments are usually 
for study in the donor country. Apart from the Govern- 
ment scholarship holders, there are a large number of 
Nepalese non-scholarship students in Indian universities. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The College of Education offers a two-year course leading 
to the intermediate certificate of education, a further 
two-year course leading to the degree of bachelor of 
education, and a one-year course leading to the degree 
of bachelor of education for students who have already 
graduated from some other faculty. It also offers in-service 
training and organizes workshops. 
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Admission of students. Students are required to hold the 
secondary school leaving certificate or an equivalent 
qualification. They must also pass a written and oral 
examination and a medical examination. 


Range of studies. The course at the College of Education 
includes English, Nepali, science, social sciences, health 
and physical education, psychology, professional subjects, 
and teaching methods in specific secondary school areas. 
Students may also take courses in the arts, science or 
commerce faculties, or arts and handcraft education. The 
methods of instruction in most general use are lectures, 
group discussions, laboratory and field work, project 
work, class observation and supervised practice teaching. 
The College conducts four quarterly examinations each 
year and final examinations at the end of every two years. 
The final marks are allotted on the basis of 30 per cent 
for marks given throughout the course and 70 per cent 
for the final examination. Once students have passed 
their intermediate certificate of education, they may 
enter the courses leading to the degree of bachelor of 
education. The one-year course for graduates leading to 
the degree of bachelor of education concentrates almost 
exclusively on professional education subjects. 

All students in the College of Education receive living 
allowances, and guidance is provided in a special depart- 
ment with a professor in charge. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Higher education in Nepal has expanded rapidly during 
the past twelve years, but the country still offers no studies 
in such fields as medicine, engineering, forestry and agri- 
culture, no postgraduate science courses, and no courses 
at all beyond the master’s degree. Plans are being made 
to improve the situation and postgraduate courses in 
science and education are soon to be provided. It is 
planned to expand Tribhuwan University into a full 
teaching university with faculties of arts, science, com- 
merce, law, technology, agriculture, medicine, and edu- 
cation; at the same time it is expected that many of the 
affiliated institutions will become constituent colleges of 
the university. The lack of accommodation is a serious 
obstacle to this planned expansion but an extensive 
building programme is now under way. 

It is intended that in the future examinations will 
become less subjective, and that a student’s performance 
throughout his whole course will be given due weight in 
his final assessment. у 

A major problem is the proliferation of small weak 
colleges developed with no regard to over-all educational 
planning, usually teaching only a few arts subjects, and 
often with fewer than twenty students. Such haphazard 
growth is now officially discouraged. The Government 
and the university are planning to close the weakest of 
the small colleges and to strengthen the others by adding 
faculties of science and commerce. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Katmandu.] 
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STATISTICS 


Source. Nepal. Ministry of Education, Planning and Sta- 
tistics Section, Department of Education, Katmandu. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (1961 census): 9,388,000. 
Area: 54,362 square miles; 140,798 square kilometres. 


Population density: 173 per square mile; 67 per square 
kilometre. 
Official exchange rate (1962): 1 rupee = 0.130 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: August in the hot regions; February 
in the cold regions. 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


П 


1. Vocational and technical schools only. 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and y eee Number не 
type of ‘Type of institution cademie | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education teet tutions 
"Total Female "Total "Total Female "Total 
Pre-primary Kindergarten, public 
ТЕТРИ ТЛИ о 1961/62 1 3 1 — 25 10 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . 1961/62 265 356 1 — 1950 — 
Primary schools, aided, private . 1961/62 2 899 3 899 398 — 141 971 = 
"etui s hi as fins 1961/62 3164 4255 405 — 149 921 — 
» 1960/61 2 664 3 755 355 — 124 921 — 
e 1959/60. 2192 3 283 100 — 115 900 — 
z 1958/59 1 892 2183 63 — 106 900 — 
» 1957/58 1200 2 780 50 — 66 000 = 
Secondary 
General High schools, public. 1961/62 13 147 15 — 2300 . 
Middle schools, public . . 1961/62 29 232 31 — 2610 T 
High schools, aided private . 1961/62 138 1380 130 — 25 000 m 
Middle schools, aided private 1961/62 313 1384 130 -- 33 570 М 
р Р cath yaa 1961/62 553 3143 306 — 63 480 
Vocational Vocational school, public . 1961/62 1 2 1 — 45 4 
Technical school, public . . . 1961/62 1 1 — — 12 3 
Health assistant school, public . 1961/62 1 7 sis : 46 — — 
Nurses’ training school, public . 1961/62 1 7 Es 46 46 — 
United mission school, public 1961/62 1 3 op 8 8 — 
Agricultural school, public. 1961/62 1 13 der 18 — — 
Nepal forestry school, public . 1961/62 1 4 PERI 47 — — 
Engineering school, public 1961/62 1 Pisonis 20 E: = 
Mining school, public . ` 1961/62 1 Er Jc 16 — — 
Vocational schools, private . 1961/62 2 3 2 — 68 50 
Total . SEN 1961/62 п 48 3 Е 386 11 
ate 1960/61 2 9 1 — 110 15 . 
чы КЕ, 1959/60 2 9 1 — 10 10 
eee Teka City TE ae ae E 1958/59 2 9 1 — 50 10 
NUES > аты av TR Tahoe 1957/58 1 7 — — 15 2 " 
Teacher "Teacher training schools, public 
training To! Sq fee METRE: 1961/62 15 44 2 — 612 36 — 
MU CUR БЫ ы ух ЫЛ 1960/61 14 54 3 — 114 28 — 
alic cast otc. Rot! - eror gs 1959/60. 1 43 3 — 567 32 — 
ПО ЕАГИ ТИЕТ 1958/59 6 25 3 — 425 53 — 
oe oy Moret mas 1957/58 5 21 4 — 296 17 — 
Higher 
University University departments, public . 1961/62 п 69 288 — 
and Government colleges, public . 1961/62 6 173 2 636 — 
equivalent Intermediate and degree-granting 
degree- colleges, private . . . . 1961/62 26 243 2 364 — 
granting) "olor eu oco os 1961/62 43 485 5 288 = 
Special School for blind children, private . 
"Rotalis ond pid 5t = 1961 1 1 — — 16 — 
Adult Adult education classe: 
Total ;. . . ч 1961 402 402 — 10 050 10050 
Hn 4 1960 815 815 == 20 375 20375 
5 1959 140 140 3 500 3500 
x 1958 220 220 5 500 5 500 
2 1957 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1962 
(in rupees) 
Se SS —————————Á—M—————— 
A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 

Total expenditure 29 333 637 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . 9 19 774 937 

For administration or general control . 1216 375 

For instruction . . . . . - 15 783 559 

Other recurring expenditure 2 115 003 
Total capital expenditure . 9 558 700 

B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 

Total recurring expenditure! . 19 774 937 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . 1216 375 6.2 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 

CHORI euro sofa кышу. УАЗ” “Ээ. C e еа 15 783 559 19.8 

Pre-primary education . 18 340 0.1 

Primary education 5 615 008 28.7 

Secondary education 2 406 309 12.2 

Higher education? СА е е Ee bea 6 661 248 33.7 

"WudultedübeAt0Hn.s is. e 1p ce үч * 5ш Gr uke) У 496 120 2.5 

Other types of education . . . . . . . . . . 526 534 2.6 
Other recurring expenditure Ha rre с 2 715 003 14.0 

Educational materials . . . . . . + . ss 1 937 546 9.8 

Boarding s o С МУ е. КАШЫ; 431 537 2.2 

У АРЬС А Ss ы аш Sa eee 165 920 0.8 

Library and cultural associations . . . . . . + € 240 000 1.2 


l. Figures are based on budget estimates. 


NETHERLANDS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Constitution of 1917 specifies that education and 
instruction in the Netherlands shall be free, in so far 
as the provision of educational facilities is concerned and 
in the sense that parents can obtain for their children the 
type of education they wish. Permanent responsibility 
for education rests with the Government and the Ministry 
of Education, Arts and Sciences maintains general super- 
vision without any direct interference in the affairs of 
schools and institutions. The cost of primary education 
at private schools which fulfil the required legal conditions 
is defrayed from public funds. The public schools are open 
to all children without distinction of religion, and individual 
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2. Includes expenditure for demonstration schools, normal schools, 
College of Education and funds for the improvement of the existing 
colleges. 


religious convictions are respected. The Ministry does not 
interfere with teaching methods or the choice of textbooks, 
which must merely comply with the prescribed curriculum. 
The Educational Council, a body wholly independent 
of the Government, is responsible for judging any breaches 
of school standards, and failure to abide by the council's 
decisions leads to the loss of the Government subsidy. The 
council advises, either at the Minister's request or on its 
own initiative, on general problems connected with the 
educational responsibilities of the Ministry. 
Pre-primary education lasts two or three years for 
children between the ages of 3 and 6; primary education 
covers six years and compulsory attendance applies to 
children between the ages of 6 and 16. At the secondary 
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level, several types of school exist; these include the 
gymnasia and junior seminaries with six years of schooling, 
and the modern secondary schools with five years of 
schooling, all of which provide access to some or several 
of the institutions of higher education. Certain secondary 
schools have preparatory classes at the primary level, 
while continuation and advanced elementary classes exist 
at the secondary level. Technical and vocational training 
is available at lower and upper secondary and intermediate 
(post-secondary) levels and in some cases leads to higher 
education, 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 807. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the Netherlands is provided both 
by Government and private institutions, which may be 
grouped into universities, technical colleges, evening and 
day schools for the training of teachers of technical schools, 
colleges of higher professional training, nautical colleges, 
and institutions providing higher education in the arts. 

University education in the Netherlands in its earliest 
form dates back to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
when the University of Leyden (1575), and the State 
universities of Groningen (1614) and Utrecht (1636) were 
founded. The Athenaeum Illustra (1632) was replaced 
by the University of Amsterdam in 1876. A number of 
institutions which had been established in the nineteenth 
century did not receive full recognition until the first 
half of this century, when they were granted the right 
to confer doctoral degrees and other awards corresponding 
to those conferred by the State universities. In 1905 the 
Free University of Amsterdam, which had been founded 
in 1880 at the instigation of the Calvinistic Society for 
University Education, was also granted these rights with 
certain limitations. In the same year, the Polytechnical 
College at Delft, dating from 1864, was raised to the 
status of a technological university, and became a corporate 
body with a certain measure of autonomy in 1956. The 
Technological University at Eindhoven was also established 
in 1956. In its present form, the Agricultural University 
at Wageningen dates from 1918. Other private institutions 
which gained official recognition were the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Nijmegen (1923) established by the St. Radbond 
Foundation, the Netherlands College of Economics at 
Rotterdam (1939) which had been originally founded in 
1913 by a private society, and the Catholic College of 
Economics at Tilburg (1927). A State technological univer- 
sity was started at Enschede in 1961 and was due to 
admit its first students at the beginning of the 1964 
academic year. 


Legislation 


The Higher Education Act of 1 January 1961 lays down 
conditions for conferring the doctoral degree and other 
certificates, standards for examinations, entrance require- 
ments, rules covering the administration and management 
of State universities, and the expenditure of Government 
funds on higher education. 


A number of Royal Decrees, among them the Academic 
Statute, make further provisions on matters of academic 
policy, administration and finance. 

Legislation for the provision of technical education is 
covered by the Technical Education Act of 4 October 1919, 
the Technical Education Qualifications Act 1955, the 
Continuation Education Act of 14 February 1963, and by 
various decrees. These Acts and regulations deal with 
syllabuses, teachers’ qualifications, diplomas and certifi- 
cates, the establishment and maintenance of institutions, 
and subsidies. 


Policy and administration 


While granting autonomy and the status of corporate 
bodies to the State universities and the University of 
Amsterdam, the Government exercises control over univer- 
sity education through the Minister of Education, Arts 
and Sciences who is responsible for higher education as 
a whole and is vested with certain powers mainly concern- 
ing staff and finance. 

Each public university is governed by a board of 
governors and an academic senate which operate in co- 
operation with the faculties. The boards of governors 
consist of five or seven prominent personalities from 
outside the universities appointed by the Crown. The 
boards are responsible for the formulation of policy which 
is laid down once every four years in a development 
scheme, and for such other matters as finance, buildings, 
and the appointment of the administrative staff. 

Decisions made by the boards have to be in accordance 
with general directives and usually require ministerial 
approval. Daily matters of the university are dealt with 
by a small joint committee composed of one member 
of the board of governors and the rector. The university 
secretary, as head of the central bureau of the university, 
attends both the meetings of the board of governors and 
those of the joint committee. 

The senate is composed of the entire body of professors, 
including the rector. 

Private universities are entirely autonomous but differ 
very little in their administration from public universities; 
in addition to the board of governors the sponsoring 
society also has certain powers. There are no restrictions 
on the appointment of staff, provided that the salaries 
offered are not higher than those paid for similar posts 
in public universities. 

General co-operation between the Netherlands univer- 
sities, co-ordination with regard to their scientific develop- 
ment and meeting the requirements of the community, 
are ensured by the Academic Council which started 
operations in November 1961 under the provisions of 
the new Higher Education Act. The council acts as an 
advisory body to the Government; ten of its members 
are appointed by the Crown, the others by the universities 
themselves. 

The rector of a university is responsible both for internal 
policy and for inter-university and Government contacts. 
He is a member of the unoflicial board of rectors where 
matters of common concern to all the universities are 
discussed and presides over the meetings of the senate 
of his university. Together with at least four representatives 
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of different faculties, he forms the College van Rector 
en Assessoren, a small body to which some of the tasks 
of the senate are delegated. 

Under the provisions of the 1961 Higher Education 
Act, the rector can be appointed for a term not exceeding 
four years with the possibility of re-appointment. Some 
of the universities, however, still retain the old system of 
a one-year rectorship. The fields of study that go beyond 
the scope of one faculty are headed by a chairman who 
is elected for four years in order that the prolonged term 
of office may strengthen the position of these subjects 
within the university. 

Policy and administration in other institutions of higher 
education are governed by the Technical Education Act 
of 1919 and other legislation; private institutions are 
largely responsible to their establishing bodies, while 
municipal institutions come under the authority of the 
municipal council of their respective towns. 


Finance 


The State takes full responsibility for meeting the total 
deficit of the operating costs of public institutions of 
higher education and covers all their investment costs; 
it also bears 95 per cent of the operating deficit and 
investment costs of private universities. This latter ar- 
rangement also applies to the University of Amsterdam 
and the remaining 5 per cent is covered by the City of 
Amsterdam. The income of the universities consists of 
(a) an annual subsidy from public funds; (b) matriculation 
fees, tuition fees and examination fees; (c) other remunera- 
tions for services rendered; (d) donations, legacies, etc., and 
(е) revenue from capital. 

The boards of governors of the State universities and 
of the University of Amsterdam submit annual estimates 
of expenditure to the Minister of Education, Arts and 
Sciences. Government aid to private universities is granted 
in so far as estimated expenses do not exceed the accepted 
standards for university expenditure. 


_——————-—-—-—-———— 


GLOSSARY 


algemeen vormend onderwijs: general 
education. 

algemene opl. Overige opl. Lager n.o. voor 
meisjes: domestic science and handi- 
craft training for girls. 

avondnijver heidsonderw.: part-time voca- 
tional evening school for boys. . 

gewoon lager onderwijs: primary school, 
often with attached continuation classes 
(voortgezet). 

gymnasium: general academic secondary 
school with a (languages) and 
(science) streams. 

handelsdagschool en avondschool: voca- 
tional day and evening training schools 
of commerce. 


hoger — bouwkunstonderricht: advanced 
architectural training. 
h.b.s. (hogere  burgerschool); ^ modern 


secondary school with two streams, 
‘A’ (languages) and ‘B’ (science). 

h.t.s. (hogere technische school): technical 
college. 

klein-seminarium: general secondary 
school of academic type providing 
initial training for intending Roman 
Catholic priests. 

kunstnijverheidsonderwijs: industrial arts 
training. 

kweekschool voor onderwijzers: teacher 
training for primary school teachers. 

lager beroepsonderwijs: elementary (lower- 
secondary) vocational training. 

lager land- en tuinbouwonderwijs: part- 
time vocational training in agriculture 
and horticulture. 

Lt.s. (lagere technisch school): vocational 
training school. 

middelbaar en hoger land- en tuinbouwon- 
derwijs: agricultural and horticultural 
training. 
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middelbare opleidingen voor meisjes: se- 
condary education for girls. 

middelbaar nautisch onderwijs: nautical 
colleges. 

m.m.s. (middelbare school voor meisjes): 
general secondary school of non- 
academic type for girls. 

o.b.a.o. (opleiding bewijs algemene ontwik- 
keling): training classes for the certi- 
ficate of general education. 

opleiding tot leerkracht bij het n.o.: teacher 
training for technical schools, 

scholen voor maatschappelijk werk: schools 
for social work. 

uitgebreid lager en middelbaar beroepson- 
derwijs: intermediate (post-secondary) 
and secondary vocational and technical 
training. 

u.ln.o. (uitgebreid lager nijversheidson- 
derwijs) voor meisjes: vocational train- 
ing for girls. 

u.l.o. (uitgebreid lager onderwijs): general 
lower-secondary school. 

u.t.s. (uitgebreid technische school): upper- 
secondary technical school. 

Universiteiten en hogescholen: universities 
and colleges of higher professional 
training. 

v.u.t.o. (voorbereidend uitgebreid technisch 
onderwijs): preparatory advanced 
technical training. 

voortgezet bouwkunstonderricht: continua- 
tion training in architecture. 

v.g.l.o. (voortgezet gewoon lager onderwijs): 
upper two years of eight-year primary 
school, with practical bias, sometimes 
a separate institution. 

zeevisserij- en binnenvaartscholen: voca- 
tional training schools of sea-fishery 
and inland navigation. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Godgeleerheid (Protestant theology) 
Rechtsgeleerheid (Law) 

Notariaat (Notarial studies) 
Socialewetenschappen (Social sciences) 
Geneeskunde (Medicine) 
Tandheelkunde (Dentistry) 

Wis- en natuurkunde (Mathematics 
and physics) 

Psychologie (Psychology) 
Opvoedkunde (Education) 
Aardrijkskunde (Geography) 

Letteren en wijsbegeerte (Literature 
and philosophy) 

Economische wetenschappen 
(Economics) 

Politieke en sociale wetenschappen 
(Political and social sciences) 
Diergeneeskunde (Veterinary science) 
Technische wetenschappen 
(Technology) 

Landbouwkunde (Agriculture) 
Godgeleerheid (R.-Kath) (Roman 
Catholic theology) 
Groot-Seminarium (R.-Kath) (Roman 
Catholic higher seminary) 
M.O.-akten opleiding (Training for 
secondary school teachers) 
Rijksbelasting-academie (State taxa- 
tion training centre) 

Academie voor beeldende kunsten 
(Visual arts academy) 
Officiers-opleiding (Officers’ college) 
Actuaris-opleiding (Actuaries’ train- 
ing courses) 

Accountants-opleiding (Accountants’ 
training courses) 
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The estimates contained in the four-year development 
schemes submitted by both public and private institutions 
are presented each year to Parliament by the Minister 
of Education, Arts and Sciences and the Minister of 
Finance in the form of a general financial plan for univer- 
sity education. In 1962 a sum of 153,214,000 guilders 
was allocated for recurring expenditure at State universities 
including the technological universities, and 85,400,000 
guilders for investments. For the private universities and 
the Municipal University of Amsterdam, 65,691,000 guil- 
ders were allocated for operating costs and 55 million 
guilders for investments. 

It is expected that during the period from 1962 to 
1971 an annual sum of about 150 million guilders will 
be set aside for buildings and equipment for higher 
education, including the construction of a third techno- 
logical university. 

The cost of other institutions providing higher profes- 
sional and technical education is fully subsidized by the 
Government under the Technical Education Act of 1919, 
while the Continuation Education Act of 1963 provides 
for even more substantial subsidies. The 1962 national 
budget included the following amounts: technical colleges, 
etc., 24,627,000 guilders; institutions providing teacher 
training courses, 5,964,000 guilders; institutions providing 
higher architectural education, 259,000 guilders; nautical 
colleges, 3,672,000 guilders; colleges for marine engineers, 
2,698,000 guilders; advanced domestic science and handi- 
craft schools for girls including training of general teachers, 
7 million guilders. Capital expenditure for these institutions, 
comprising the cost of new buildings, renovations, ex- 
tensions and equipment, is paid from loans contracted 
by the educational establishments and guaranteed by the 
Government. 

In 1960 the national income of the Netherlands amounted 
to 34,810,000 million guilders, while expenditure on higher 
education stood at 270 million guilders. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The principal divisions within the universities are the 
faculties. Each university comprises at least the traditional 
five faculties of theology, law, medicine, arts, and science. 
Faculties of economics are attached to the State Univer- 
sity at Groningen, to the University of Amsterdam, and 
the Free University at Amsterdam. The State University 
of Utrecht has a faculty of veterinary medicine in addition 
to the other five faculties. The faculties of medicine at 
the State universities of Groningen and Utrecht and at 
the Catholic University of Nijmegen have departments 
of dentistry. Provision has been made in the new Act 
for the creation of independent faculties to replace the 
combined faculties for disciplines that go beyond the scope 
of any one existing faculty. 


Admission of students. There is no numerus clausus at 
Netherlands universities, except at the departments of 
dentistry where temporary restrictions are imposed on 
account of the shortage of accommodation. The final 
secondary school certificate entitles its holder to enrol 
at any university or institution of higher education and 
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to sit for the university examinations. A certificate of 
competence entitles a fully qualified primary school teacher 
to sit for examinations in psychology and pedagogics. 
In addition, the new Education Act allows the holder 
of a certificate awarded by a technical college to sit for 
examinations at the technological universities. Qualified 
secondary school teachers can be admitted to university 
examinations also: there is, however, an age limit and 
persons 30 years of age or older may only receive per- 
mission from the Minister of Education to take academic 
examinations if the senate certifies that their general 
education is satisfactory and that they appear capable 
of pursuing the chosen course of studies. 

With regard to foreign students, the Academic Statute 
specifies the foreign certificates which are automatically 
accepted for admission to institutions of higher learning 
in the Netherlands. Other applicants have their s 
examined by the Ministry which takes into consideratior 
the opinion of the senate concerned. 


Range of studies. The duration of a course of studies leading 
to the final academic or State examination varies according 
to the subject chosen. Because of the principle of academic 
freedom it is not possible to quote precise plans for training 
for certain professions. 

In all faculties, a three- or four-year course leads to 
the Kandidaat examination. The doctoral degree may be 
obtained after a further two to four years’ study. 

Professional qualifications usually entail post-doctoral 
studies; for example the accountant’s examination is held 
three years after the doctoral examination in economi 
in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine, 
a practical examination (artsexamen, apothekersexamen, 
dierenartsexamen) is required after one or more years 
of study following the doctoral examination. 

In the technological universities and the State Agri- 
cultural University at Wageningen, the first examination 
is a preparatory one and is taken after one or two years’ 
studies, and is followed after another two-and-a-half years 
by the Kandidaat examination. The doctoral examination 
takes place one or two years later, but students of the 
technological universities rarely complete their studies 
in five years; the normal period is six or seven years. 
The doctoral examination at the technological universities 
carries with it the title of engineer. 
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Intra-mural teaching. The academic year lasts from 
1 September to 10 July and courses are broken off at 
Christmas and Easter. 

The methods of instruction vary according to the faculty 
and to the subject studied. In the humanities, methods 
consist mainly of lectures, sometimes combined with 
tutorials, while practical work is of particular importance 
in the science faculties. As a rule attendance at lectures 
is not compulsory; in some faculties, however, such as 
medicine and dentistry and pharmacy, periods of qualifying 
assistantship and practical experience are required. 
In the fields of psychology and pedagogics students are 
expected to participate in group activities. 

Until recently every professor was entirely free, within 
the wide framework of the Academic Statute, to organize 
his teaching as he thought best and to set the standards 
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for his subject himself. Under the new Higher Education 
Act this individual freedom is partly replaced by the 
collective responsibility of the faculty for the organization 
and supervision of tuition. However, as this provision 
still leaves the professor with a great measure of individual 
freedom, wide differences may exist in one and the same 
branch of study regarding the lectures to be attended and 
examination requirements. 

Professors usually prepare a list of textbooks, some of 
which are for compulsory reading. Some of the medical 
faculties use films and television to a certain extent. 
Audio-visual methods are employed by the State University 
at Groningen in the teaching of the French language and 
literature. 

Examinations are written and oral. The examining 
boards consist of at least three members of the faculty 
for oral examinations, with other experts from outside 
in some cases. 

The new Act provides for preliminary tests in certain 
subjects with the possibility of exemption from these 
subjects in the final examinations. 


Requirements for certain awards. Because of the flexibility 
of the Netherlands system of higher education, it is not 
possible to give detailed requirements for subjects, class 
hours, and length of study. 

The faculties of arts offer courses in classical languages 
and literature, Dutch language and literature, Romance 
languages and literature, German language and literature, 
Slavonic languages and literature, Indonesian languages 
and literature, Chinese and Japanese languages and 
literature, history of art, archaeology, Arabic language and 
literature, music appreciation, and pedagogics. 

The Kandidaat examination can be taken at the end 
of three or four years and a student specializing in Romance 
languages and literature, for example, will take the fol- 
lowing subjects: French language and literature with a 
thorough knowledge of contemporary French and its 
grammar and proficiency in the written and oral use of the 
language; vulgar Latin and the fundamentals of general 
philology; the fundamentals of Old French; and a survey 
of French literature. 

Subject to the faculty's approval, a Romance language 
other than French may be chosen. The doctoral exami- 
nation is held about three years after the Kandidaat 
examination in one main subject and two auxiliary 
subjects. 

In the faculties of science, the Kandidaat examination 
is held after two-and-a-half or three-and-a-half years’ 
study. The first degree examination in physics comprises 
the following subjects: physics and mathematics with 
chemistry, or physics and chemistry with mathematics, 
or mathematics and physics with astronomy, or astronomy 
and physics with mathematics, or mathematics and 
astronomy with physics. The doctoral examination is 
normally taken from five-and-a-half to seven years after 
the commencement of studies. 

In the faculties of law, about two years of study lead 
to the Kandidaat examination; the doctorate may be 
obtained after not less than three further years. The 
requirements for the first examination in law are encyclo- 
paedia of law, historical development of law in relation 


to the legal systems from which Netherlands law has 
evolved, and the fundamentals of political economy. 

For the doctorate examinations, there are three sections. 
Section one covers mercantile law and law of civil proce- 
dure; criminal law and law of criminal procedure; either 
the Netherlands civil law combined with the fundamentals 
of Netherlands constitutional law, or constitutional law 
combined with the fundamentals of civil law. For section 
two the candidate may choose between fundamentals of 
Netherlands private or public law or, with the faculty’s 
approval, the historical development of a foreign system 
of private and public law and its difference from Nether- 
lands law. Section three covers any one subject from the 
list of subjects given in the Academic Statute. 

The courses in the faculties of medicine comprise the 
following subjects: physics, chemistry, biology, anatomy, 
physiology, general pathology, pathological anatomy, 
hygiene, pharmacology, special pathology and thera- 
peutics, psychopathology, general surgery and obstetrics. 
The final examination is divided into two parts: a medical 
part and a surgical and obstetrical part. In order to take 
the first part of the examination the candidate should 
have at least two years’ practical experience of medicine 
and surgery, and before taking the second part, he should 
have performed ten normal deliveries and two complicated 
deliveries. In addition, he should be in possession of a 
certificate acceptable to the faculty showing that he has 
an adequate knowledge of ophthalmology, otorhinolaryn- 
gology, dermatology, venereal diseases, and gynaecology. 

The existing special faculties which enable any secondary 
school graduate to sit for examinations in Netherlands 
universities make extra-mural courses unnecessary. 


Research 


University education in the Netherlands is based on the 
principle that education and research are inseparable. 
As students reach an advanced stage, especially after the 
Kandidaat examination, emphasis is placed more and more 
on independent research under the guidance of a professor 
or a member of the scientific staff. 

The expenses for special research projects at State 
universities and to a large extent at private universities 
are paid from Government funds. Under the new Act, the 
boards of governors may conclude agreements for research 
work to be undertaken by the universities against payment. 
Stress is laid on participation in international projects 
and organizations, such as Euratom, CERN, etc. Several 
institutes, under the Organization for Applied Scientific 
Research, devote themsélves entirely to research work. 


Staff 


The teaching staff of Netherlands universities consists of 
gewone (ordinary) and buitengewone (extraordinary) pro- 
fessors, readers, staff officers of various grades, chief 
assistants and assistants. 

The Crown appoints professors and readers at the State 
universities on the recommendation of the board of 
governors of the university which is based on the sug- 
gestions of the faculty. No applications can be made for 
the posts of professor or reader, and a university career, 
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in the sense that after a certain number of years of service 
promotion to a Chair follows almost automatically, does 
not exist in the Netherlands. The majority of professors 
have no connexion with the university prior to their 
appointment. The other members of the staff are appointed 
directly by the boards of governors, which are bound to 
adhere to the grades and salary scales laid down by Royal 
Decree. 

All the staff of the Municipal University of Amsterdam 
are appointed by the board of governors; only in the 
case of professors do appointments require confirmation 
by the Crown. 

Private universities are also free as regards their staff 
policy, the only restriction being that salaries, wages, 
remunerations, allowances and grants paid must not 
exceed those at State universities. 

In principle, professors and readers do not hold any 
other paid position. They may, however, be granted 
permission to do so by the Minister, who first consults 
the board of governors. Professors of medicine, psychology, 
dentistry and veterinary medicine are, however, allowed to 
have a private practice. Professors of science and technology 
often act as paid advisers to large industrial concerns. 

Professors are free in the choice of their scientific 
research and generally no restrictions are imposed upon 
the publication of the results of research. 

The Higher Education Act provides for a pension scheme 
for all staff members; pensions amounting to 1.75 per cent 
per year of service, with a maximum of forty years, and 
based on the average salary of the last three years, are 
paid on retirement. The scientific staff are subject to the 
same holiday arrangements as civil servants, who are 
entitled to twenty-four working days’ leave per year. In 
addition, professors may be granted sabbatical leave 
under certain conditions. 

Professors and readers are organized in the Inter- 
academical Overleg Wetenschappelijke Staven (Organi- 
zation for Inter-university Consultations between Scientific 
Academic Staff). 


Student life and welfare 


The cost of higher education for a student consists of 
university fees, fees for practical exercises, and living 
expenses; this amounts to about 3,000 guilders a year. 
Of this total, 200 guilders must be spent on tuition fees 
for the first four years, and about 1,700 guilders for board 
and lodging, for those students who live in a students’ 
hostel. There are various forms of grants for students in 
need and whose standard of performance is satisfactory; 
these include interest-free loans, scholarships, or special 
allowances, 

Only part of an interest-free loan up to 1,200 guilders 
has to be refunded so that the student will not owe the 
State too large a debt on the termination of his studies; 
the remainder, up to 2,800 guilders, is given as a grant. 
Usually, scholarships are only granted to especially meri- 
torious students and students receiving any form of 
Government grant are exempted from the payment of 
tuition fees. 

Student associations are based on faculties or study 
groups, or are for general social activities; the latter 
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include denominational associations. Each university also 
has a number of clubs for music, sports, drama, etc. 
With the exception of those of the faculties, the associations 
are represented in a national body, the Netherlands 
Students’ Council. The associations for general social 
activities are grouped under the Algemene Senaten Ver- 
gadering while most of the denominational associations 
are affiliated to a central organization. 

The student associations are entirely independent of 
the university authorities. Representatives of the students 
can, however, be invited to attend the faculty meetings 
of their university. Another form of co-operation between 
students and the university authorities consists of founda- 
tions and committees which look after the general interests 
of the students, such as sports, students’ restaurants, 
health services, etc. In 1954 the National Foundation 
for Students’ Health Welfare was created with the aim 
of providing medical insurance for a small premium. 
There are also student counselling services which assist 
students through the supply of information and advice. 

All universities have special foundations for the pro- 
motion of students’ residence halls. In order to keep the 
cost of board and lodging in these halls at a reasonable 
level, this form of housing is subsidized by the Government. 
Universities with a certain percentage of foreign students 
have created special organizations to encourage contacts 
between foreign and Dutch students. Among these organi- 
zations, which are subsidized by the Government, are the 
Het Nederlands Bureau voor Buitenlandse Studenten 
Betrekkingen (NBBS) (Netherlands Bureau for Foreign 
Student Relations), the World University Service, the 
Foreign Student Service, and the Universitair Asyl Fonds 
(UAF), which helps students who have obtained political 
asylum in the Netherlands to continue their studies. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Apart from the facilities available at the technological 
universities, professional training is provided at the 
technical colleges operating at the intermediate (post- 
secondary) and higher levels. There are two kinds of 
institutions at either level—those providing full-time 
courses, and those providing part-time. Entrance require- 
ments vary according to the level and the character of 
the institution. 

Admission to courses at the intermediate level is open 
to all candidates who hold (a) a certificate of admission 
to the fourth or fifth forms of a public modern secondary 
school, or a public or private gymnasium; (b) the final 
certificate of an advanced elementary school, or (c) the 
final certificate from a lower-secondary technical school 
or a transitional class of a technical college. For the 
higher level, the leaving certificate of a technical college 
is required, apart from several years’ practical experience. 
Candidates for admission to evening schools must be full- 
time employees in the field they wish to study. In some 
institutions, admission is limited and entrance examinations 
may be required. 

Foreign students may be admitted at the discretion of 
the principal of the institution concerned. 


NETHERLANDS 


Courses at the technical colleges provide training in 
such fields as textile engineering, mining, business admi- 
nistration, economics, nautical studies, etc., and some 
postgraduate courses in town planning, construction 
engineering, and architecture. 

Courses generally begin in September and end in June 
with holidays at Christmas, Easter and Whitsun. Atten- 
dance is compulsory at all levels and for all institutions. 
As a rule, written and oral examinations are held at the 
end of each year. The length of the courses varies from 
one to four years and may last up to six years for part- 
time students who usually attend classes on Friday 
evenings and all day Saturdays. The same examination 
rules that apply to the universities also apply to the 
technical colleges. 

Teaching, which takes place in classes or groups, consists 
of formal lectures and practical work in laboratories, 
workshops and the field. Visual aids are used to some 
extent. Generally, standard works are recommended but 
otherwise students are free to choose their own reading 
material and are expected to carry out independent 
studies, 

A limited amount of research work is carried out by 
some of the higher technical colleges, mostly in collabo- 
ration with the Organization for Applied Scientific Research 
or, in some cases, on contract for commercial and industrial 
concerns. 


Staff 


Principals and teachers of the various institutions must 
hold a university degree. Apart from their academic 
education, they must have had several years’ practical 
and technical experience in trade and industry. In addition 
to their teaching functions, they are free to act as industrial 
advisers. Part-time teachers are employed for limited 
periods. 


Student life and welfare 


The normal expenses of a student at a technical college 
consist of the cost of board and lodging, tuition fees, and 
the cost of books. Fees vary from nil to 200 guilders 
per annum. Government scholarships are available and 
can amount to 2,000 guilders per annum for students in 
modest circumstances. 

Independent student associations exist on an institu- 
tional basis but with national affiliations. A joint students’ 
association, the National Contact Body, promotes students’ 
interests. All institutions are provided with sports facilities 
and students have regular medical examinations. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The training of teachers outside of the universities is 
provided at a number of different types of institution. 
Those that train pre-primary teachers offer a two-year 
course at the upper-secondary level and those that train 
general subject teachers for primary schools provide a 
five-year course at the intermediate level; this course 
is divided into three cycles, the first two of which last 


two years each and the third one year. Graduates of these 
schools are also employed as general subject teachers at 
the technical schools, Teachers of special subjects, such 
as music, English, mathematics, German, etc., require 
special additional qualifications which, as a rule, can be 
acquired at two-year evening courses. 

The Netherlands Society for the Training of Teachers 
for the Technical Education of Boys in Rotterdam is 
responsible for the training of all technical theory and 
practice teachers of technical schools. The society is 
composed of representatives of industry, technical insti- 
tutions, and vocational training organizations. The courses 
provided are either on a full-time basis, in two day schools, 
or on a part-time basis. Admission regulations vary 
according to the specialization offered. In principle, 
courses for the training of teachers in the theory and 
practice of technical subjects and drawing are open to 
holders of the Certificate of General Education for Indus- 
trial Training. 

The training courses for teachers of technical schools 
consist of two years’ basic training, of two years’ conti- 
nuation training, and of two one-year periods of final 
training. In order to sit for the final State examination, 
the candidate must produce evidence of having been 
employed for at least four years in the branch he has 
studied. Before being fully qualified, teachers of theoretical 
technical subjects and drawing must give at least forty 
supervised practice lessons at an elementary day or 
evening technical school. 

The training of teachers of domestic science and handi- 
crafts for girls is provided by autonomous private insti- 
tutions; trainees are admitted on a selection basis by 
each institution. A State examination at the end of 
the four-year course is preceded by a year of practical 
domestic science training and an examination in pedagogy 
and psychology, following forty supervised practice 
lessons. 

The courses for art teachers lead to the secondary 
school teaching certificate, with the final State examination 
after two years for grade B and three years for grade A 
teachers. The prerequisite for admission to these courses 
is the leaving certificate of a secondary modern school 
or a gymnasium or the State Certificate of General 
Education. 

In some cases teacher training institutions provide 
refresher courses; in all the institutions attendance at 
lectures and classes is compulsory. 

In addition to living expenses, students have to meet 
the cost of fees and books and material. In some cases 
allowances are made for travelling expenses for students 
coming from a distance and depending on their personal 
circumstances, students may be granted interest-free 
loans. Students who attend residential colleges for teachers 
of theoretical and technical subjects and drawing are not 
charged for their tuition and board and lodging. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 
Most of the problems confronting institutions of higher 
education in the Netherlands are in many respects similar 


to those of other countries. The ever-increasing number 
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of students will have to be provided with adequate 
training facilities. 

With regard to the universities, the first phase of a 
long-term policy planned by the Government will concen- 
trate on the expansion of accommodation and an increase 
in staff at existing universities. It is intended that the 
expansion of training facilities in technology should pre- 
ferably be effected by organizing new technological 
universities, comprising the three principal branches, viz., 
mechanical engineering, electrical engineering and techno- 
logy or chemistry. One new technological university is 
being established near Enschede and another one or 
two are being planned for the future. 

Various plans designed to alter the present organization 
of higher education by shortening the very long periods 
of study in several disciplines, introducing a bachelor’s 
degree to precede the doctoral examinations, etc., are 
under consideration. The training courses for several of 
the technical colleges are being examined with a view 
to their possible revision. 

Finally, as a contribution to higher education on an 
international scale, the Government is considering in- 
creased assistance to the developing countries. 


[Text prepared by the Netherlands Commission for Inter- 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Netherlands. Central Bureau of Statistics. Depart- 
ment of Educational Statistics. Replies to Unesco 


questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 11,637,000. 
Area: 12,529 square miles; 32,450 square kilometre 
Population density: 929 per square mile; 359 per square 


kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 42,730,000 million 
guilders. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 guilder = 0.263 U.S, 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


national Co-operation, The Hague.] 
1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
— Э 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and _ | Number | —— — = Е 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | Gf insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time i Part-time 
education Jr tutions - 
Total Female Total Total Female ‘Total 
Pre-primary Infant schools, public . 1961/62 931 2570 2570 88005 42779 
Infant schools, private 1961/62 3647 9391 9391 323 669 158 366 
Total)... ns 1961/62 4578 11961 11961 411674 201145 
» 1960/61 4 400 11535 11535 397843 194 788 
e 1959/60 4 230 11 163 11163 384 246 187871 
A 1958/59 4 080 10758 10 758 372 794 182 147 
b 1957/58 3942 10474 10474 361936 176 757 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961/62 2 458 11470 5818 371 000 178 373 = 
Primary schools, private . 1961/62 5 265 30019 15951 1 026 828 498 230 
Total : 1961/62 7123 41489 21769 1397828 676 603 
ry 1960/61 7700 41633 21698 1415 703 683878 - 
Ж ODRE ames чары 1959/60 1612 41974 21663 1448091 699518 == 
A “үе: SKINS cn тү 1958/59 7 607 42105 21284 1475492 713306 == 
" ng) rra ir a ee 1957/58 7553 41947 20593 1479125 716 306 = 
‚ Secondary 
General Complementary primary schools, public 1961/62 81 404 126 10 371 4 232 
Advanced primary schools, public . 1961/62 337 3 050 494 186 405 142 207 
Secondary schools, public alt 1961/62 171 *4630 *1 000 62 315 25 592 um. 
Complementary primary schools, private 1961/62 319 1321 826 31784 21541 = 
Advanced primary schools, private . 1961/62 880 6725 1497 1188 110 196 062 eae 
Secondary schools, private 1961/62 298 *8420 *1810 119 945 46975 3969 
us rt Lese IE ME acts ae акр 1961/62 2146 24550 5753 498 990 236 609 3969 
о EUM UNE TJ 1960/61 2127 23583 5510 483455 228970 3 157 
a ааа a ed s 1959/60 2136 22045 5200 452963 214842 2941 
"c nM Уй Ден Ды 1958/59 2113 20 477 4848 413 748 200 056 2414 
COO pic ЗИ. о vert 1957/58 2 083 18 870 4496 375 479 177 401 2612 


1. Full-time students only. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and " Number 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | Gf insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education year AAS IAS 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Second. [cont.] 
Vocational Vocational schools, public E 1961/62 93 24 544 6 886 10 946 
Commercial evening schools, public . z 1961/62 55 7361 2945 7361 
Agricultural and horticultural кюр, 
public B * 1961/62 40 2 467 — 41 
Vocational schools, private Beek 1961/62 1260 431020 223953 192 045 
Schools for training youth leaders, 
private > 1961/62 3 414 258 172 
Commercial evening schools, private n 1961/62 98 13 536 5 661 13 536 
Agricultural and кошш йд 
private 1961/62 369 23 850 300 3173 
Total 1961/62 1918 503192 240 003 227 274 
» 1960/61 1871 487 890 237 212 223 741 
» 1959/60 1857 460 685 226 862 230 366 
» 1958/59 1800 430 739 215 082 226 382 
» 1957/58 1745 396 963 196 704 215120 
Teacher Training schools for kindergarten 
training teachers, public . 1961/62 12 182 11 1297 1297 — 
Training schools for “kindergarten 
teachers, ше pne 1961/62 40 626 213 3 928 3 928 — 
Total 1961/62 52 808 350 5 225 5 225 -— 
» 1960/61 56 One rise 5 199 5 199 — 
^ 1959/60 59 5434 5434 — 
» 1958/59 67 6 307 6 307 — 
” 1957/58 83 6 804 6 804 — 
Higher 
University Universities, public? . 1961/62 7 33 821 6 416 
and Universities, private? 1961/62 4 9848 1358 
uivalent Tots .. 1961/62 1 43 669 7774 
s E 1960/61 11 40727 7305 
granting) S 1959/60 11 з EM 37125 6800 
» 1958/59 п 1517 50 35 131 6370 
» 1957/58 п ony Vus 32 565 5 846 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public . 1961/62 30 17 579 13 473 "dn 
university Teacher training colleges; priate 1961/62 147 122074 111 995 ЖҮ, 
Teacher Total ч 1961/62 177 44 928 18 040 15 282 
training » 1960/61 176 42862 17344 14588 
» 1959/60 167 39664 15935 13 985 
" 1958/59 161 34863 14429 11513 
" 1957/58 151 30377 13407 9138 
Other Technical colleges, public . 1961/62 26 14 094 122 T 
Technical GI E pavate 1961/62 89 115 404 11460 жа 
Total . 1961/62 115 23262 2661 3764 
» 1960/61 117 22 406 2577 3431 
" 1959/60 117 22 081 2 637 3 426 
» 1958/59 112 21 640 2 465 3270 
„ 1957/58 105 20 514 2028 2150 
Special Schools for physically and mentally 
handicapped children, public . 1961/62 46 310 186 4 245 995 — 
Other special schools, public i 5 1961/62 110 788 446 11 850 4443 — 
Schools for physically and mentally 
handicapped children, private. . . 1961/62 151 1025 508 ЕР 12 496 3931 — 
Other special клон, ие 7 5 1961/62 215 1899 1080 bise 27550 11173 — 
Total . . NEGO EE 1961/62 582 4022 2220 56141 20542 — 
DAC E DIS ES du uu r96001 558 3873 2153 54561 20074 = 
QUEE. ae „д > "n 1959/60 532 3692 2035 52535 19549 — 
Ci. ORC cs S TEL. sat om 1958/59 501 3495 1894 Tux 49565 18598 — 
iple Nem p mcm ater 4 1957/58 461 3303 1758 ases: 47 047 17857 — 
АА ———————————_—_____ 


2. Provisional data, 
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2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent Teacher education at Other education at Average Average чт СА 
year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions - non-university institutions | total enrolment | total population ey 
beginning i = = (000°) (000%) тордон 
er cent er cent er cent 
, fetal female Toal female Total female 
1930 12 061 18 10 240 63 6233 4 
1931 12 740 11 11 809 59 6 738 4 
1932 13 481 18 12 237 58 6 060 5 30 8117 315 
1933 13 615 17 12 357 57 5 719 6 
1934 13 066 17 9 853 56 5 183 6 
1935 12628 16 8 205 56 5 306 6 
1936 12 387 16 6 999 56 5 461 7 
1937 12 505 16 6 355 58 6 119 6 26 8 602 299 
1938 12.592 16 6114 60. 1120 6 
1939 11 251 18 5 802 63 8342 5 
1940 14 825 14 5 958 61 10 018 5 
1941 16 080 13 6152 59 11 286 5 
1942 13 418 14 7844 57 12 626 5 30 8 997 338 
1943 1182 6 8 980 51 13 274 5 
1944 841 1 Sas Ts bas ыз 
1945 21 791 15 1926 55 12 357 5 
1946 24 694 15 8 286 56 12 233 6 
1947 25 955 15 11042 55 13 021 8 49 9614 509 
1948 27 045 16 10 680 54 13 534 8 
1949 28 566 16 12 396 53 15 222 7 
1950 29 736 15. 15 101 49 16 199 б 
1951 29 887 16 16 340 48 16 915 1, 
1952 28 660 17 17128 49 17 049 7 64 10 374 613 
1953 21981 17 18 279 49 11374 7 
1954 28 780 17 20 570 48 17 926 7 
1955 29 642 17 24 607 48 18 263 8 
1956 30 939 18 21518 46 19171 9 
1951 32 565 18 30 377 14 20 514 10 85 11 039 769 
1958 35 131 18 34 803 41 21 640 1 
1959 37 725 18 39 664 40 22 081 12 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


a ж 


И Field of study 
‘Type of institution асы, Sex Total n " 
yes Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural penis Medical да оце „ыа 
Universities, etc.* 1960/61 MF 40 727 7917 400 3014 7139 5887 7916 6 871 1583 — 
F 7305 2972 189 T 815 180 99 1414 205 — 
Non-university 1960/61 MF 41 249 529 23 919 — — 17136 223 16 084 — 1155 3543 
institutions F 16471 361 10 941 — — 1357 48 196 — 87 3481 
All institutions 1960/61 MF 87 976 8 446 24319 . 3014 8875 6110 24 000 6871 2738 3543 
Е 23 116 3 333 11 130 3 771 2232 828 295 1414 292 3481 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 71 572 5 974 18 207 2513 7306 4431 21218 6404 2236 3223 
F 19 043 2174 8 155 1700 2008 598 147 12176 223 3162 
Percentage 
All institutions 1960/61 MF 100 10 28 ‚ 3 10 7 27 8 3 4 
F 100 14 47 . 3 10 3 1 6 1 15 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 8 25 eos 4 10 6 30 9 3 5 
F п 46 4 10 3 7 1 17 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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4, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand guilders) 


A, SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount. Amount. 
Tou]; SCOPE US uA. lu 2074 206 Total expenditure . . . . . 2 074 206 
Central Government b OGECSUDIBDNENSS CHEN TE 1 515 679 Total recurring expenditure. . . 1538 225 
Provincial Governments a Soe PaaS Алу. y 2 936 For administration or general 
Local authorities. аб y à 534 460. шо $i. su) eiie еу 16 574 
Tuition fet OMNES XII o ef S Rhys 7 533 For instruction. . 1 438 614 
Other: aure NEN Ere ch ke pss wt s 13 598 Salaries to teachers and support- 
ing professional staff . 1138 105 
E Other instructional expenditure 300 509 
Other recurring expenditure . . 83 037 
Scholarships . 41 358 


Expendituresfor. boarding estab- 
lishments, transport services 


for puis school canteens . 14 422 
Miscellaneous — . di 5 27 257 
Total capital expenditure (not 
including debt service) s; 366 787 


Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms and labo- 
ratory Ери ete) v s 366 787 
Debt service . . zm Ral ve 169 194 


C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! , . . . . 1 1 ee ‘ť’ 1538 225 100 
Expenditure for administration or generale control. « . . 16 574 1.1 
Expenditure for instruction . . * UM he KS 1 493 331 97.1 
Presprimary ediication . . S 5 s €. „з. €- o 78 322 5.1 
PPrbmary.edücston Т. К. Wa „з T уу 468 219 30.4 
Secondary education . . . . . . . . «Dis 627 525 40.8 
Generals Osh in, DN. Desa wip Sel o cr Pus eie yn дА oe 336 457 21.9 
Nocatiinal eT. «dig encase quiis. очин A dor ERES 286 462 18.6 
Тезеги “sais NU e T LIT wk ee 4606 0.3 
Higher education . . LET etree SEM DE 227 029 14.8 
University or ‘equivalent . Aem ege Led desee, 182 382 11.9 
Квас: О а Besten seam re нудо Ье 43 332 2.8 
Мота ыд, a Unie ea wa sein we. pia M mie 1315 0.1 
Specialeducation, 7 Vo у, e › з ,, qn 58 131 3.8 
Adult education . . М LOREMS TERIS S? 9 931 9.6 
Other types of адаан. nds i balas Aged) » 24174 1.6 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . s o + + «© + 28 320 1.8 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-59 
nnn SSS nnn 


Field of study 
Academi S Total т 7 
туе ^ Humanities Education Fine arte Law 50а Natural pasineering Medical Agriculture, NAE 
1959/60 MF 17 063 1099 4207 14 356 1 462 489 7 026 645 384 1 321 
! F 4 426 321 2162 22 77 728 39 56 123 30 862 
1958/59 МЕ 15 952 1043 3 953 84 333 1294 488 6310 107 473 1207 
aa F 4210 312 2104 26 82 627 53 19 119 24 184 
1957/58 МЕ 15 311 923 3 773 82 358 1 253 437 6 053 823 391 1 218 
Е 3 953 263 1931 27 97 617 33 15 124 30 816 
Percentage 
1959/60 MF 100 6 25 0 2 9 3 4l 4 2 8 
F 100 T 49 0 2 16 1 1 3 1 20 
1957/58 MF 100 6 25 1 2 8 3 39 5 3 8 
F 100 1 49 m 2 15 1 0 3 1 21 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


There is no discrimination in education in the Netherlands 
Antilles, and the schools are open to all children, ir- 
respective of race, sex or religion. Education is not com- 
pulsory, but there is no illiteracy amongst children of 
school age. 

Education is available at both public and private 
schools. Public education is provided by the executive 
councils of the island territories, which also grant subsidies 
to those private schools which comply with legal require- 
ments. The private schools are denominational, most of 
them being run by the Roman Catholic Church. Teaching 
staff in Government schools are employed by the executive 
councils of the island territories, while staff in the private 
schools are employed by the school management boards. 

The Minister of Education, aided by an advisory com- 
mittee, is responsible for carrying out the educational 
policy of the Central Government. The Inspector of 
Education in the Netherlands Antilles is responsible for 
the general supervision of schools and examinations. The 
medium of instruction is Dutch in all schools, and the 
same programmes of study are offered in both urban 
and rural areas. 

Pupils normally start their schooling at the two-year 
kindergarten course which admits children at the age 
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of 3} years ;at 6 years they enter the six-year primary 
school, after which two years of advanced primary educa- 
tion are offered in various types of school including the 
MULO schools, or lower general secondary schools, which 
also offer two years of education after the two-year 
advanced primary course, leading to the MULO diploma, 
equal to that awarded in the Netherlands. 

Full secondary education is provided in the hogere 
burgerschool, a modern general secondary school with 
three streams: ‘A’ (languages), “В? (science), and “С” 
(teacher training). Pupils are admitted on passing an 
entrance examination at the end of the sixth primary 
year. The ‘A’ course emphasizes languages and social 
subjects and leads after five years of study to the HBS-A 
diploma, which gives access to the faculties of sociology, 
economics, psychology, political and social sciences at 
Netherlands universities. The ‘B’ stream also offers a five- 
year course and leads to the HBS-B diploma, which gives 
access to the university faculties of sociology, medicine, 
dental surgery, science, psychology and social geography, 
physical geography, economics, political and social sciences, 
veterinary science, engineering and agriculture. The ‘C’ 
course offers six years of teacher training at the end of 
which pupils are qualified to teach in primary schools. 

There are four full secondary schools in the Netherlands 
Antilles—two co-educational, one for boys and one for 


girls. The school for girls is a general secondary school of 
a non-academic type with a five-year course. 

All examinations are subject to legal regulation and 
supervision by the Inspector of Education. The diplomas 
which secondary school graduates receive are recognized 
to be equal to those obtained at similar schools and 
institutions in the Netherlands, and give equal access to 
institutions of higher education abroad. 

A five-year secondary course is also available in the 
Klein-seminarium or junior seminary, which provides 
initial training for those intending to enter the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in the Nether- 
lands Antilles and students who wish to pursue their 
studies at higher level must go abroad. Most attend 
universities and other institutions in the Netherlands. 

The Central Government grants scholarships for univer- 
sity studies, including allowances for tuition and board, 
travel expenses to the Netherlands and a lump sum for 
winter clothing. These scholarships usually amount to 
about 2,000 Netherlands Antilles guilders a year. Applicants 
for scholarships are required to undergo a test by a 
psychologist to ascertain their aptitude for the course 
of study they intend to follow. 

Those who qualify for scholarships come under the care 
of the Studiecommissie Nederlandse Antillen foundation 
which is responsible for their general supervision and 
guidance. Progress reports on each student are sent 
periodically to the Minister of Education, who may cancel 
the scholarship if the student's scholastic performance 
or behaviour does not meet the required standards. On 
completion of their studies scholarship holders are generally 
required either (a) to enter Government employment for 
RA e five years, or (b) to pay back the entire amount 
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of the scholarship plus 10 per cent. If suitable employ- 
ment cannot be found in the Government service the 
obligation of five years’ service is annulled. Students 
whose scholarships are cancelled through their own fault 
must refund the total amount paid to them, plus 10 
per cent. They are not obliged to return to their native 
island if they are able to continue their studies at their 
own expense. 

Students who graduate from institutions of higher 
education abroad are generally employed by either the 
central administration or the island authorities. There 
is as yet no Government scheme or assistance to help 
graduates find employment in the local private sector. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Arts and 
Sciences, The Hague.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Netherlands Antilles. Department of Education. 
Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 194,000. 

Area: 371 square miles; 961 square kilometres. 

Population density: 523 per square mile; 202 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 Netherlands Antilles guilder 
= 0.530 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
Е ——Ө————.———————————————— 
i Students enrolled 


Teaching staff 
P Number 
nee si Type of institution Academic | oris. | Full and parttime | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education » tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim Infant schools, public . 1961/62 18 42 42 1143 541 — 
NAA Infant schools, pavate 1961/62 57 196 196 6 462 3 224 — 
Total . Ead 1961/62 15 238 238 7605 3 765 — 
а 1960/61 12 213 213 1125 3 438 — 
» 1959/60 10 233 233 7 458 4 982 = 
^ 1958/59 68 240 240 7816 3 887 — 
n 1957/58 66 232 232 1354 wee — 
Prim: Elementary schools (GLO), public . 1961/62 12 89 2674 1171 -= 
rn Е RSEN schools (MULO | 
grades 1 to 6), public . . : 1961/62 12 92 Ў 3069 1521 d 
Elementary schools (GLO), private А 1961/62 55 500 s 17 746 9 228 
Continued elementary school (ULO), 
rivate . 1961/62 1 10 E "TE 352 = — 
Advanced elementary schools, (м0, 
grades 1 to 6), private B 1961/62 36 402 Е: 12993 6252 = 
Total . 1961/62 116 1093 y 36834 18172 E 
» 1960/61 127 1 281 35839 17157 =- 
^ 1959/60 126 1219 34967 17236 — 
” ANE 1958/59 118 1475 34394 16570 — 
m 1957/58 113 1275 33652 16717 — 
Secondary 
General Advanced elementary schools 01010; 
grades 7 to 10), public . 1961/62 12 59 1 364 798 — 
ЖЕЕ schools, public . 1961/62 2 20 207 16 — 
Advanced elementary schools пто, 
grades 7 to 10), private 1961/62 55 176 4255 2203 — 
Intermediate school, private . 1961/62 1 6 348 348 -— 
SPENT. schools Private 1961/62 6 29 335 139 — 
1961/62 16 290 6 509 3 564 — 
» 1960/61 42 321 . se 6 541 3216 — 
» 1959/60 31 262 * 6 596 3 096 — 
» 1958/59 26 281 . 7 409 2 733 — 
» 1957/58 20 338 * 6150 3 269 — 
Vocational "Technical schools, public . 1961/62 3 35 = 541 — — 
Domestic science school, public | ‹ 1961/62 1 n п 80 80 — 
"Technical schools, private . 1961/62 3 35 — 591 — — 
Domestic science schools, нта ` 1961/62 14 82 82 1005 1 005 — 
Total аі 1961/62 21 163 93 2217 1085 — 
" 1960/61 10 68 ere 2191 1 221 — 
» 1959/60 9 64 1319 305 — 
1958/59 8 60 1133 199 = 
» 1957/58 7 57 1017 118 = 
Teacher Teacher training school, public . 1961/62 1 6 5 96 68 == 
training Teacher Башар schools, private 1961/62 3 18 А 276 143 — 
Total 1961/62 4 24 . 372 211 -— 
D UE УЛУ К 1960/61 4 T - 185 114 — 
» . 1959/60 4 se 148 90 -— 
» . 1958/59 3 . 163 111 — 
» . 1951/58 3 158 119 — 
Special Special classes, public . 1961/62 13 14 207 101 
Special classes, private 1961/62 24 24 356 13 
Total - 2 1961/62 37 38 563 14 
Adult Vocational courses 
1 i 1961/62 E 1264 1264 
» * 1960/61 11 1268 Я 1268 
” . 1959/60 11 1 264 1264 
» 2 1958/59 11 1148 1148 
» Ü 1957/58 11 897 р 897 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in Netherlands Antilles guilders) 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure . . Ч P 27 111 680 
Total recurring expenditure. . . . 25 178 411 
For administration or general control 793 334 
For instruction OT UAE Ау ай MEN E 20 844 558 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff 19 754 932 
Other instructional expenditure? О Е 1 089 626 
ӨӨҮ Ө НИКА НИНАНЫ inti) OADE piga о PER o. Deve деи? 3540519 
Total capital expenditure (school buildings, classrooms and laboratory equipment, etc.) . . . 1933 269 
B. TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount. Per cent 
Total expenditure? . 327 111 680 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. , . . 193 334 2.9 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
education) de emere DRE A ati toU 20 836 101 16.9 
Pre-primary education . „А; 1 091 398 4.0 
Primary education . . . . . 14 544 179 53.7 
Secondary education PR ИТА К лл 4 727 425 17.4 
АНД р Geel эу Pags. зе Жа 1 509 822 5.57 
Vocational or e РР ЕА SML LIS RI KI LU 2161 426 7.97 
Meachen training. А cel a о быб, 1056 177 3.89 
› Speeialeducation Ии vid mide T] ve gern un 213 877 0.8 
Adult education . * 3 259 222 1.0 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . : 5 482 245 20.2 
Scholarships, etc., for students abroad 2 561254 9.0 
"Transport services for pupils 179 688 0.7 
Milk distribution to pupils . . . . . . . . 152 963 0.6 
Youth organizations, cultural and physical education . 336 904 13 
Expenditure for boarding establishments, school dental 
service, and miscellaneous .. . . . . . . . + 2 245 436 8.6 


l. Expenditure refers to courses and training programmes. 
2, Figures are based on closed accounts. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


A regulation of 1876, not replaced until 1960, formerly 
served as the legal basis for the provision of education 
in Surinam, and made education both compulsory and 
free for all children between the ages of 7 and 12. 
Schools are run by the Government and religious 
groups, including the Christian churches, both Roman 


3. Includes capital expenditure amounting to 1,933,269 Netherlands 
Antilles guilders. 


SURINAM 


Catholic and Protestant, and the Hindus and Muslims. 
Since 1865 there has been provision for State aid to 
private schools, and in 1929 these schools were put on 
an equal financial footing with those of the State. 

The general administration of education is the responsi- 
bility of the Minister of Education -and Popular Culture, 
assisted by the Director of the Department of Education. 
The privately-run schools have their own administrative 
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apparatus but must meet certain requirements laid down 
for them by the Department of Education. 

The heterogeneity of the population and the number 
of languages spoken are complicating factors in teaching. 
Though Dutch is the official language and the medium 
of instruction at all levels (except at the pre-primary 
stage), it is not the mother tongue of the greater part of 
the population. Other factors which affect the provision 
of education are a general tendency towards urbanism, 
the rapid growth of the population (about 4 per cent per 
year), and a growing awareness of the advantages of 
education. Enrolments are constantly increasing and with 
them the need for classrooms and teachers. In 1955 there 
were 20,157 elementary schoolchildren in Paramaribo and 
21,187 in the districts; in 1960 these figures were 25,522 
and 29,426 respectively. 

Children may begin their education in a two-year pre- 
primary school. The primary school course is normally 
six years, but may be seven in schools for children from 
a non-Dutch speaking environment. Education at second- 
ary level is at present neither compulsory nor free. Its 
duration depends on its type, but general secondary 
education up to university entrance level normally lasts 
six years. 

There are three levels of general elementary education: 
ordinary elementary education (gewoon lager onderwijs or 
GLO), continued elementary education (uitgebreid lager 
onderwijs or ULO), and advanced elementary or lower 
secondary education (meer uitgebreid lager onderwijs or 
MULO). After completing the six- or seven-year course 
of the GLO school, pupils may go on either to the ULO 
school direct, or to the MULO school, after passing an 
entrance examination. The ULO school offers two further 
years of education, and the MULO school four years, 
with two courses, general and commercial. Upper secondary 
education is available in the upper general secondary 
school (algemene middelbare school or AMS), which provides 
both academic and commercial courses. Various other 
schools offer vocational, technical, teacher and other 
professional training at the secondary level. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Surinam is provided in three insti- 
tutions not all of which can be considered to be at full 
university level. They are a medical college (geneeskundige 
school), a law college (rechtsschool) and a teacher training 
college. For all other studies at higher level students 
from Surinam must go abroad. Although the Surinam 
educational system is not an exact replica of the Dutch 
system, there is a close resemblance between them, and 
there are no problems of adjustment for students who 
wish to continue their studies in the Netherlands. It 
even happens that students take courses in the Netherlands 
which are already available in Surinam; this is especially 
true in the case of teacher training. Every year a number 
of students leave for the Netherlands to study arts, science, 
law, medicine, technology or agriculture. A relatively 
small percentage study in other countries including India, 
Trinidad, or the U.S.A. 

The medical college was established in 1882 to train 
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district medical officers. Students were accepted on gra- 
duation from a MULO school (lower secondary school) and 
two different programmes of study were provided: a six- 
year course leading to qualification as a physician and a 
five-year pharmacists’ course. Later a five-year course in 
dentistry was added and the admission requirement be- 
came graduation from a full secondary school. 

The law college was founded in 1948, to train lawyers, 
notaries and civil servants. Some legal studies had pre- 
viously been offered in privately-run evening courses. 

Some facilities for higher teacher training have long 
been available in Surinam, and in 1944 the Government 
began to offer special evening classes for students who 
had already graduated from secondary level teacher 
training classes. Provision is now made for two types of 
further training for certificated teachers: (a) courses to 
train head teachers for primary schools, and (b) higher- 
level courses for teachers of special subjects. 


Policy and administration 


There are no general administrative arrangements covering 
all higher education. The medical college comes under 
the Ministry of Social Affairs and Public Health and the 
Director of Public Health is its director and administrative 
head, assisted by a board of governors. The law college 
and the higher teacher training college come under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education and Popular 
Culture, and are the direct responsibility of the Director 
of the Department of Education. The law college has a 
director assisted by a board of governors, and the teacher 
training college has a separate director for each of its two 
divisions. 


Finance 


Higher education is financed by the Government through 
the annual education budget, though part of the money 
expended flows back to the Treasury in the form of fees 
and charges. All expenditures are controlled by the 
Ministry of Finance, ultimate control residing with the 
general audit office. 

The total education budget for 1962 amounted to 
11,090,000 Surinam guilders. Of this amount 53,850 and 
92,350 guilders were allotted to the medical and law 
colleges respectively, while approximately 42,000 guilders 
were reserved for higher teacher training. 


HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 


The medical college. Candidates for admission to the 
medical college must hold the diploma of a full secondary 
school. The school offers a six-year course in medicine, 
a five-year course in dentistry, and a five-year course 
in pharmacy. 

The course leading to qualification as a physician is 
divided into two parts: three years of natural science 
subjects (with two examinations), and three years of 
medical subjects (with six examinations) The subjects 
taught are physics, chemistry, biology, anatomy, physio- 
logy and microscopy, general pathology, and materia 
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medica for the first part; and pathological anatomy, 
special pathology and therapeutics, microbiology, hygiene, 
pharmacology and toxicology, forensic medicine, pharma- 
ceutics and dispensing, psychiatry and neurology, oto- 
rhinolaryngology, dermatology and venereology, obstetrics 
and gynaecology for the second. During the last three 
years students must sit three theoretical and three practical 
examinations, They must have carried out at least two 
years’ practical work in a recognized hospital, have done 
at least eight months of surgery and a prescribed amount 
of gynaecological work. After passing the final examination, 
a student obtains the certificate of geneesheer and is 
qualified to practise medicine in Surinam. 


The law college. The entrance requirement for admission 
to the law college is the MULO diploma. The college offers 
training courses for civil servants and programmes of study 
leading to qualification as a lawyer or public notary. 

The programme of study for civil servants lasts five 
years and is divided into three levels, only the last of 
which could be considered to be at higher education level. 
The first year of study is followed by a three-year course 
during which students take the following subjects: socio- 
logy, bookkeeping, accountancy, organization and admi- 
nistration, statistics, economics, public finance, and some 
law subjects. During the last two years students take 
the following subjects: private and public law, legal 
procedure, sociology, economies, government organization 
and administration, history, Hindustani and Javanese. 
On successful completion of the course, students receive 
a diploma which qualifies them for higher posts in the 
Government service. 

The course of study leading to qualification as a lawyer 
is divided into three parts with an examination at the 
end of each. Students take the following subjects: (a) 
Latin, economies, introduction to Dutch and Surinam 
law, history of law, and philosophy of law; (b) Roman 
law, criminal law, law of criminal procedure, and constitu- 
tional and administrative law; (c) civil law, commercial 
law, bankruptey law and law of civil procedure. On 
successful completion of this course the student is certified 
as a qualified advocaat, and is entitled to practise as a 
barrister-at-law in Surinam. 

The course leading to qualification as a public notary 
lasts over a period of five years and successful students 
receive the certificate of candidaat-notaris. 


The teacher training college. In addition to the full-time 
teacher training college (Surinaamse Kweekschool or SKS), 
which offers training at secondary level, evening classes 
provide some training at higher level, for head teachers 
and special subject teachers. 

Candidates for admission to the three-year course for 
head teachers must already hold the SKS diploma or 
teachers’ certificate (for which State examinations are 
held annually. The course is divided into three parts, 
and the subjects are as follows: (a) geography and history; 
(b) pedagogies, didactics, psychology, and one language 
or science; (c) Dutch and another language or science. 
Successful candidates are awarded the hoofdonderwijzersakte, 
and are qualified for appointment as headmasters of 
primary schools. 


There are two types of course for teachers of special 
subjects. The lower-level course lasts for two or three 
years, the usual admission requirement being the teachers’ 
certificate. Students may take English, Spanish, French, 
German, mathematics, commercial science, physics, bio- 
logy, gymnastics, music or handwork, and there are also 
privately-run evening classes for specialist teachers of 
drawing and needlework. State examinations are held 
annually and the certificate conferred is the LO-akte in 
each subject, which qualifies the holder to teach the 
subject in the ULO and MULO schools. 

In 1960 higher special subject training courses were 
introduced covering pedagogy, Dutch and German. Can- 
didates for admission to the course in pedagogy must 
hold the head teachers’ certificate, and for entrance to 
the other courses the LO certificate in the subject. The 
courses last over a period of three years and lead to a 
State examination. Successful candidates are awarded the 
MO-A-akte in their special subject and are qualified to 
teach it in the lower forms of the teacher training and 
general secondary schools (SKS and AMS). Full qualifi- 
cation as a subject teacher for these institutions requires 
the MO-B certificate, which cannot be obtained in 
Surinam. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay fees in all three types of institutions. The 
annual fees in the medical and law colleges are 240 Surinam 
guilders, but fees for the teacher training courses are 
adjusted according to the students’ means. Deserving 
students in financial need may be granted scholarships by 
the Government or by private institutions, both for 
education in Surinam and abroad. 

There is no national student organization in Surinam, 
and student activities cannot be compared with those in 
other countries. The medical college has a students’ orga- 
nization which was formerly rather active, but is now 
less so—largely because there аге now fewer students 
at the college. The students of the law college have their 
own club, which arranges debates and represents the 
students before the authorities. The teacher trainees 
belong to a number of professional societies. 

There are no residential facilities for students, who 
usually live with their parents or other relatives. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Attempts are being made to reorganize higher education 
in Surinam and to raise its level. The important social 
changes which have come about during the last few 
years, including increased horizontal social mobility, have 
meant that larger numbers of students have to be accom- 
modated. These increased enrolments have created short- 
ages of qualified teachers and classrooms, with the end 
result that the level of instruction has dropped. Moreover, 
the unsatisfactory nature of the quasi-university status 
of the medical and law colleges has meant that many 
students prefer to pursue their medical and legal studies 
in the Netherlands, especially since sea and air communi- 
cations have greatly improved in the last two decades. 
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Attempts are being made to reorganize the medical 
education provided. Since the investigations into the 
ways and means of doing this are still at a preliminary 
stage, no information on the proposed changes is available 
as yet. Consideration is also being given to zang the 
level of the studies offered in the law college, and the 
inclusion of new subjects in the curriculum (such as 
philosophy of law) is a step towards this end. The students’ 
organization, in particular, is anxious that at least the 
lawyers’ certificate should be on a par with the law 
degree awarded by the Netherlands universities. A pre- 
liminary scheme to raise the education offered in the 
law college to university level has already been drawn up. 

Investigations are also being carried out on the co- 
ordination of the programmes of study offered in the 
colleges, with a view to establishing a university of modest 
dimensions which will provide some other kinds of higher 
education as well. The Stichting Wetenschappelijk Instituut 
Suriname was established in November 1961 to examine 
this proposition, and has already carried out some pre- 
liminary investigations. Its task is to approach the question 
of the organization of higher education in Surinam in a 
comprehensive way, and to study both the possibilities 
and needs for a university, and also ways and means of 
integrating the existing colleges within its framework. 
Such a comprehensive survey is a major task, and it 
will be some time before concrete results will be achieved. 


[Text transmitted by the Acting Director of International 
Cultural Relations, Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences, 
The Hague.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Surinam. Department of Education and Statistics 
Bureau. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 283,000. 

Area: 55,144 square miles; 142,822 square kilometres. 

Population density: 5 per square mile; 2 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Surinam guilder — 0.530 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: November. 


1, Excluding Indian and Negro populations living in tribes, estimated 
at 26,000 in 1950 and 38,000 in 1959. 


1, HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total 5 à " p 
Humanities Education Ешаз Law 50б Natural Paginering Medical Agriculture 

Less than 2 years MF 45 — 45 -— — — = E E =. 
Е 18 — 18 

2 years ME 72 — 72 — 2. 
Е 33 — 33 

3 years MF 
Е = ue ж = = E us = EK = 

4 years MF x: 
F 

5 years MF 6 — — == 6 — — = = = 
F 

6 years МЕ 2 — — — — = = at 12 nk 
Е 

T years or more MF EE La 2-19 ~ 
F ES 


(ea i 1 (... Lej |„ coss LIA MER mul TU T ee 47 0 a EIE cS 
l. Entails five to six years' study; five years for dentistry and for pharmacy, and six years for medicine. 
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2. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


——M—————————————— —— M—— M 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total = 
Humanities Edneation Fine arta Іам 590 Natural opincering МӘН Agriculture 

1960/61 MF 125 — 117 — 6 — — = 2 aad 
F 51 — 51 

1959/60 MF 11 — 108 — 3 
F 50 — 50 E 

1958/59 MF 109 — 104 — 3 — — — 2 — 
F 31 — 35 — 2 

1957/58 MF 74 — 13 — = =. E = 1 == 
Е 28 — 28 — 

Percentage 

1960/61 МЕ 100 — 93 — 5 — — — 2 — 
F 100 — 100 — 218 

1957/58 МЕ 100 — 99 1 — 
F 100 — 100 


3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


__————-—-—————-_——— 


Number of students enrolled 

Academic Asma ALMA Number of 

^ Fa Non-university institutions! total enrolment total population ШС my ч 
eginning - (000" (000°) ү 

Total Per cent female Maer) у UIS 
1930 72 8 
1931 68 9 
1932 15 8 0.07 153 49 
1933 80 12 
1934 77 13 
1935 15 15 
1936 60 3 
1937 44 2 0.05 164 32 
1938 41 5 
1939 43 5 
1940 50 4 
1941 53 8 
1942 55 9 0.05 111 31 
1943 44 9 
1944 61 8 
1945 11 6 
1946 16 3 
1947 16 3 0.14 195 13 
1948 2265 ne 
1949 226 “+. 
1950 205 1 
1951 aoe are 
1952 384 20 vee 228 dv» 
1953 3220 эз 
1954 258 8 
1955 176 6 
1956 161 6 
1957 223 п 0.22 262 84 
1958 220 1 
1959 323 13 
1. The Medical School and the Law School (founded in 1948) only. 2. The Law School was founded in 1948. 
Some higher teacher training evening courses are included under 3. The Law School only. 
secondary level. 
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4, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and x т 
type of Туре of institution Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergarten, public. . . . . . 1961/62 62 120 120 E 4567 2 289 — 
т Kindergarten, private . . . . . 1961/62 18 269 269 9 678 4921 -— 
AXI he ur DEN зә „+ 1961/62 140 389 389 14 245 7210 — 
» Аа Маг. v. (ies ж 1960/61 116 335 335 12 087 6 095 — 
NES Re te at ee TS 1959/60 94 297 297 10 676 5 400 — 
Е 2-52 Ыз „2 1958/59 81 268 268 б 9 625 4 835 — 
REESE, eet a а 1957/58 74 224 224 ces 8 731 4 259 — 
Primary Elementary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 75 631 348 22835 10628 — 
Elementary schools, private TEC 1961/62 101 1035 642 36419 17667 — 
Total. . LT F 1961/62 176 1672 990 59254 28295 — 
Ww M. ше ОЛІ Pas deis 1960/61 166 1567 910 54909 26106 - 
eX SS OT NEC ce НАУА 1959/60 161 1498 856 52038 24785 — 
WE s Lu Lus CES 1958/59 155 1374 151 AST 48540 23 225 — 
СЭ ЗД Т БАРЬ C enr 1957/58 153 1273 672 Lud 45663 21944 — 
Secon 
General Advanced and continued Ig, 
schools, public B 1961/62 8 126 69 3153 1349 
Secondary school, publie | © 1961/62 1 42 7 321 107 
‘Advanced and continued. elementary ` 
schools, private ке erm Mx с 1961/62 10 307 161 4561 2413 
Total ТИЗ ЕЕ 1961/62 19 1415 1237 8 035 3 869 
РСА s Oa aes 1960/61 18 1324 1159 7415 3 586 
wow йун кй ae ch oy 1959/60 16 1294 1141 6 563 3207 
e ram TC 1958/59 16 1256 1123 "EI 5 880 2853 
Vk no omes conse MN o S 1957/58 15 242 114 ana 5 388 2531 
Vocational Technical school, public . . EB. 1961/52 1 35 — 315 — 
Technical evening school, nub . M 1961/62 E cy — 200 — 
Agricultural courses, publ S 1961/62 (11) 14 — 122 = 
School for chemist Bii public . а 1961/62 1 8 — SET 43 23 
School of domestic economy, private . 1961/62 T 12 12 ERE 174 174 
Evening school of deea econo, 
private . . . 1961/62 1 2 2 vis 40 40 
Total; Уа crm 1961/62 25 371 14 D 1954 236 
go {жш dae e е жэл ТРЕ 1960/61 35 68 15 т 224 
ч o read e Mcd р сүү 1959/60 25 62 15 41 236 287 
Ske ES ME DLE S 1958/53 ч 70 15 " 41 251 315 
pP Md E. mU 1957/58 26 49 15 Sas 41129 218 
Teacher Teacher training colleges, public . 1961/62 2 51 933 694 — 
training* Evening teacher training college, publie 1961/62 T 50 546 247 — 
Teacher еи college, рохаш, E 1961/62 1 21 5 10 41 == 
Total s A s 1961/62 4 122 m 1549 982 — 
P3 Eco УЙ. ЧАА LES 1960/61 4 125 1358 850 — 
» < 1959/60 4 106 1225 155 — 
T NET SEV Бит 1958/59 3 94 1145 720 — 
ry e Min a I E o 1957/58 3 97 1 000 588 = 
Higher 
Non- Medical school, аса 1961/62 1 20 — 32 2 
university Law school, public 2060 6 ОУ: 1961/62 1 37 — 436 18 
Total d UN e Шү 5 1961/62 2 57 — 468 80 
"POET Lac s 1960/61 2 57 — 419 51 
C" aute o5 OW А CANT RO 1959/60 2 50 — 323 32 
Pe cs IN CUL Rm 1958/59 2 39 — 220 24 
BAM wu vy өл,” а 1957/58 2 38 — 223 24 
Special Schools for physically and mentally 
handicapped purum 
Total mL. 1961/62 3 8 8 Eia 104 49 — 
VENE Т В „2% 1960/61 3 8 8 “5 100 48 = 
is, o EE Se ROS 1959/60 2 8 8 “Ae 18 35 — 
с Cod de om s 1958/59 1 1 7 eds 61 31 — 
BM Y own oes 1957/58 1 5 5 wee 70 31 = 
1. Full-time only. 3. Not including evening technical school. 
2. In addition, es were agricultural courses as follows: 1961/62, 11; 4. Including agricultural courses. 
1960/61, 11; 1959/60, 11; 1958/59, 12; 1957/58, 9. 5. Including higher teacher training. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


—— qe omo <x —ja ODM 


Я Field of study 
Туре of institution | Academic | gey Total 
ч Humanities Education Fine arts Law ‚590! Natural Eogineering Medical Agriculture 
All institutions? 1961/62 | MF 468 = aie = 436 - = z 32 E 
F 80 = i = 18 c = - 2 = 
All institutions! 1957/58 ME 223 — 53g — 179 — — — 44 — 
F 24 — “з — 21 — — = 3 — 
Percentage 
All institutions! 1961/62 MF 100 — = — 93 — — => 7 » 
F 100 — s — 98 = a, = 2 Кыл 
All institutions! 1957/58 MF 100 — — 80 — — — 20 = 
F 100 T — 88 — — — 12 — 
perum rcc аЗ ИТЧЕ CEE 
1. The Medical School and the Law School only. 
6. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand Surinam guilders) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Total E а PEU ey oh le Аш ШЕ 11207 Total expenditure. . . . . . + 111 207 
Central Government... ss se ee ee 10 920 Total recurring expenditure . 9 379 
Gifts, endowments, etc, a . . . © s 9 © » os 287 For administration or general "control 351 
For instruction . . 8 057 
Salaries to teachers and supporting 
rofessional staff . . 7851 
Other instructional expenditure 5 206 
Other recurring expenditure . . . 971 
Scholarships . 236 
Expenditure for boarding establish- 
ments, transport services for pupil, 
school canteens, ete. . . 150 
Miscellaneous . 585 
Total capital expenditure (not including 
debt service) 1828 
Educational facilities (school buildings, 
Чао, laboratory equipment, m 
c.) 827 
бы facilities ` (residence halls, 
cafeterias, bookstores, etc.) . . + 1 
C. EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total expenditure? . .,........... 11207 100 
Expenditure distributed by куе and Brea of education . . 10 123 90.3 
Pre-primary education . . cow 153 6.7 
Primary education . . . s so 6 s ee toe s 5 962 53.2 
Secondary education . . . + + © + + «+ + ot 3021 27.0 
(General Eee Ул cet TO ces ж, D eta AE te n 2231 19.9 
Mocntionnl а S de fero le 2 303 2.7 
Teacher traming . . ^. УЫ - + + + © + % 493 44 
Higher education ............ 115 1.0 
Specialeducation . . . s + + + + ee es 20 0.2 
Adult education . е ж =» 159 1.4 
Education of Bushland children n^ ME ges EE" Ret 87 0.8 
Other expenditure . . . ete Se we 1084 9.7 
Scholarships . 4 - + 6 + + * 5 + ot * ot * 236 2.1 
Miscellaneous Т аа eR e le ce us ж 848 1.6 
1. Does not include expenditure for agricultural and medical instruction, 2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Only a little over one hundred and twenty years have 
elapsed since the beginnings of systematic settlement in 
New Zealand. It is still a young nation of about two and 
a half million people living in a country approximately the 
same size as Great Britain. Except for some 160,000 Maoris 
the people are largely of British stock; there were small 
infusions of French, Scandinavian, and German settlers 
during the last century but these have been completely 
assimilated and the newer foreign immigrants, who came 
in before 1939 and since 1945 (mostly from Western 
Europe), are already well integrated into a relatively 
homogeneous community. 

Despite other heavy demands on the country’s resources 
it has been the policy of successive Governments, and the 
general wish of the people of New Zealand, that every 
person should enjoy the right to a free education of the 
kind for which he is best suited, and to the fullest extent 
of his ability. Primary and post-primary (secondary) 
education is free from 5 years of age until the student 
reaches his nineteenth birthday and schooling is compulsory 
from 7 to 15 years of age. Primary and post-primary 
schools are well distributed throughout the country; 
children in many remote areas are carried daily by bus 
some distance to centrally situated schools. Some 1,600 
pupils who cannot attend schools by reason of illness or of 
living in isolated areas are catered for by the Department of 
Education Correspondence School. Textbooks, and trans- 
portation to school when necessary, are free. Boarding 
allowances are available to help children from rural areas 
who must attend school away from home. A feature of 
the social security system is the family benefit of 15/- a 
week for each child under the age of 16. This is continued 
until the child’s nineteenth birthday if he is still a full-time 
school pupil or university student. 

Free tuition in the universities is available to all who 
qualify for the university entrance examination and who 


thereafter pursue their university studies successfully, 

Approximately 12 per cent of primary school pupils 
and 18 per cent of post-primary school pupils attend private 
schools, most of which are conducted by the Roman 
Catholic Church. These schools receive no money grants 
from the State but get some assistance from some State 
services. 

Except for the universities, which are autonomous 
institutions, public education is the responsibility of the 
Department of Education. Control is being decentralized 
to some extent by the creation of education districts, 
each under a superintendent. The administration of 
primary schools and the teachers’ colleges is in the hands 
of ten regional education boards. The members of each 
board are elected by the school committees of the primary 
schools in its area. Post-primary schools are administered 
by boards of governors or managers, constituted in a 
variety of ways, usually with some elected and some 
appointed members. In urban areas some boards control 
a group of schools, but in most cases each post-primary 
school has its own board of governors. These post-primary 
school boards deal directly with the Department of 
Education. 

For a diagram of the school system, see page 827. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in New Zealand is predominantly univer- 
sity education. Apart from the teachers’ colleges only some 
courses at the technical colleges offer education at this level. 

The main developments in technical education are 
described in World Survey of Education: III—Secondary 
Education. It is necessary to add only very little here. 
There are now two regional senior technical colleges that 
cater for students who have left post-primary schools. 
Some courses are at the apprentice, tradesman and hobby 
level but a few can be classed in the category of tertiary 


GLOSSARY R Individual research and writing of @ Doctorate 
thesis T 2, . 
bo college: institution providing Practical work : edet кышы 
teacher training courses at two levels. : п р 
post-secondary and postgraduate. 3 ы Practical work during vacations & Technician’s certificate 
Г] Part-time study 
O School certificate Nore. (a) Diplomas may be awarded in 
© University entrance certain subjects. Study courses for these 
KEY TO SYMBOLS ES : diplomas are designed in some cases for 
© Endorsed school certificate undergraduates, and in others for gra- 
А University institutions © Higher school certificate and/or scho- duates. (b) In some professions (e.g., 
B Technological training larship medicine) a period of practical work is 
C Teacher training ©) Bachelor's degree required after graduation before a licence 
P Preliminary year О Master's degree to practise can be obtained. 
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education. There is also the Central Institute of Technology 
which includes the National School of Pharmacy; this 
provides a full-time two-year course. 

The Department of Education operates the Technical 
Correspondence School which provides courses for appren- 
tices and others in outlying districts who are unable to 
attend a technical college. 

University education began in New Zealand in 1869 
when the Scottish settlers established the University of 
Otago in Dunedin. In 1874 the University of New Zealand 
was established by Act of Parliament and in 1876 was 
given a charter by the Queen to grant certain degrees. 
Canterbury College was established in 1873, Auckland 
University College in 1883, and Victoria University College 
in 1897. The University of Otago agreed to become affiliated 
with the University of New Zealand in 1874 as a constituent 
college with the same status as the others but retaining 
its original title. 

The University of New Zealand was established as an 
examining body with authority to grant degrees and the 
university colleges and affiliated institutions (for some 
years secondary schools were so recognized) were to teach 
according to a prescribed programme and for degrees 
determined by the central authority. 

A Royal Commission in 1925 recommended an internal 
examining system and the transformation of the university 
into a federal body, in which the individual colleges would 
have much more influence than before. This was envisaged 
as a temporary phase in university development, which 
in time would give place to a system of autonomous 
universities. 

An agricultural college was established at Lincoln near 
Christchurch in 1880, at first under the control of Canter- 
bury University College. By 1899 it became part of the 
University of New Zealand under the name of Canterbury 
Agricultural College. By the 1920s both Auckland Univer- 
sity College and Victoria University College had established 
Chairs of agriculture but both agreed to join in founding 
Massey Agricultural College near Palmerston North in 
1924. 

The federal structure, modified from time to time, lasted 
until the end of 1961, but more and more authority progres- 
sively devolved upon the constituent colleges. These came 
to conduct their own degree examinations internally, 
although the degrees acquired by students were still 
conferred by the University of New Zealand. In 1957 the 
constituent colleges became universities in name and their 
administrators were called chancellors and vice-chancellors. 

In 1959 the Government, in close consultation with the 
University of New Zealand, set up a Committee on Uni- 
versity Education to inquire into all aspects of higher 
education, and the committee’s report was made public 
in 1960. The most important recommendation it made was 
that each constituent university ‘be granted the status, 
privileges, powers, duties and responsibilities enjoyed bya 
free and separate university’. 

Before the Committee on University Education met in 
1959, two new developments had already taken place with 
the decision to establish a branch of the Victoria University 
of Wellington at Palmerston North and a branch of the 
University of Auckland at Hamilton. These branches 
teach a limited range of university subjects to the stage 
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one level only to internal students from the nearest 
teachers’ colleges and to any others in the district who 
wish to enrol. 


Legislation 


The universities and the agricultural colleges are inde- 
pendent of Government control in all academic matters 
except those developments that require amendments to 
the various university acts, of which the principal ones 
were passed in the 1961 session of the New Zealand Par- 
liament. The first of these, entitled ‘An Act to make better 
provision for the advancement of university education in 
New Zealand’, defines the constitution, functions and 
powers of the Grants Committee and other boards and 
committees that it controls or administers—the Curriculum 
Committee, the Research Committee, the Universities 
Entrance Board, and the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee. 

There were six other Acts to consolidate and amend 
various earlier enactments the effect of which was to change 
the former constituent universities into fully-fledged, 
autonomous degree-granting universities. The two agri- 
cultural colleges become semi-independent university 
colleges of agriculture, Massey College being a constituent 
institution of Victoria University, by whom its degrees are 
granted, and Lincoln College having a similar relationship 
with the University of Canterbury. 


Policy and administration 


The University Grants Committee was first set up by the 
governing body of the University of New Zealand, the 
Senate, in 1947. Its composition changed from time to time 
until the new Grants Committee was established by the 
Universities Act 1961. The present committee, which was 
appointed by the Governor-General after consultation 
with the universities, consists of a chairman, who is the 
chief executive officer of the committee and administrative 
head of the organization, four members who are not 
directly connected with the universities, and three who are 
university professors or teachers. 

The functions of the Grants Committee include the 
investigation and study of the financial needs of university 
education, the planning of balanced development, the 
recommending to Parliament of the amount to be appro- 
priated for university education and research, and the 
allocation of these Government grants among the different 
university institutions. 

Until 1962 the Senate of the University of New Zealand 
was advised on academic matters by the Academic Board, 
which consisted of the academic heads of the constituent 
institutions and agricultural colleges, and elected repre- 
sentatives from the university teachers. By an Act of 1954 
the Senate delegated to a Curriculum Committee authority 
to approve course regulations in the different constituent 
institutions and the agricultural colleges. These course 
regulations superseded the degree statutes of the central 
university. The main aim of the Curriculum Committee 
was to see that academic legislation contained a certain 
equivalence of content on academic subjects; that each 
university was aware of the academic legislation of the 
others, and that legislation was so framed that the 


movement of students from one university to another did 
not bring hardship to the students. 

The present Curriculum Committee is a sub-committee 
of the University Grants Committee. It consists of the 
chairman of the Grants Committee, the four vice-chancel- 
lors, the principals of the colleges of agriculture, the 
Director of Education, and four professors appointed by 
the Grants Committee. 

The Research Committee is another important sub- 
committee of the University Grants Committee. 

'The Universities Entrance Board, consisting of a chair- 
man and five members appointed by the Grants Com- 
mittee and five members appointed by the Minister of 
Education, is a statutory body responsible for maintaining 
a common educational standard for admission to the 
universities and for prescribing and administering the 
conditions for entrance. 

The Universities Act 1961 also established a Vice- 
Chancellors’ Committee with very broadly defined functions 
virtually giving the committee authority to consider and 
make recommendations on any aspect of university 
education in New Zealand. 

'The pattern of control and administration is similar in 
all colleges of agriculture and universities. The governing 
body is the council, presided over by the Chancellor and 
consisting of appointed and elected members. The com- 
position of councils varies from one centre to another; 
graduate and staff representation is usually fairly strong, 
and local bodies, educational bodies, and university 
students are usually represented. 

The administrative staff consists of the vice-chancellor, 
rector, or principal, who is the academic and administrative 
head, and sometimes a deputy vice-chancellor, a registrar, 
and assistant registrars in charge of departments such as 
finance, buildings, examinations, records and statistics. 

The body charged with the academic direction and 
development of a college or university is known as the 
Professorial Board. This is presided over by the vice- 
chancellor or principal and consists of the professors and 
elected representatives of the sub-professorial staff. 

Groups of related teaching departments form faculties 
of which, in most cases, all teachers irrespective of rank 
are members. Deans of faculties are not permanent heads, 
but are generally elected for short terms. 


Finance 


The universities have three main sources of income— 
Government grants, tuition fees and endowments. About 
15 per cent of income is received directly from Government 
grants, and a substantial part of the remainder comes 
from the Government in the form of students' tuition fees 
paid for under the various types of bursaries. 

The maintenance grant to cover salaries and the general 
running expenses of the universities is worked out on a 

uinquennial basis but the rs are made annually by 
Parl зава out of the vote for education. The amount in 
1960 was nearly £3 million and it came close to £4 million 
in 1964. 

The University Grants Committee represents to the 
Government, through the Minister of Education, the needs 
of the universities for new buildings and for the establish- 
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ment of new special schools. The grants for these develop- 
ments are voted annually by Parliament. In the 1960/61 
financial year almost £1 million was made available for 
university buildings, and another £250,000 for furniture 
and equipment. 

The expenditure on university education is small com- 
pared with the country’s gross national product but the 
amount and proportion have grown in recent years. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Each university offers courses leading to bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in arts, science, music, law, and commerce, 
and a course for the Diploma of Education. A wide range of 
subjects is available and many different combinations of 
subjects are possible. The different universities tend to 
specialize in certain subjects and not all subjects acceptable 
for the degrees are available at all universities. Special 
schools and faculties which offer courses leading to other 
degrees and diplomas are distributed throughout the 
country as follows: 

University of Auckland. School of Engineering [B.E.; 
B.E.(Hons.); М.Е.]; School of Architecture (B.Arch.; 
M. Arch.; and diplomas in architecture, urban valuation, 
town planning); School of Fine Arts (Diploma in Fine 
Arts); Post-graduate School of Obstetrics and Gynaeco- 
logy (Diploma in Obstetrics). 

The Victoria University of Wellington. School of Public 
Administration (Diploma P.A.); School of Social Science 
(Diploma Soc.Sc.); English Language Institute (Diploma 
in the teaching of English as a second language). 

University of Canterbury. School of Engineering [B.E.; 
В.Е. (Hons.); M.E.]; School of Fine Arts (Diploma in 
Fine Arts). 

University of Otago. Medical School (M.B.Ch.B.; M.D.; 
B.Med.Se.; M.Med.Sc.; B.Pharmacy; diplomas in dia- 
gnostic radiology, microbiology, obstetrics); Dental 
School (B.D.S.; M.D.S.); Faculty of Theology (B.D.); 
Faculty of Technology [B.E. (Mining or Metallurgical); 
Diploma in land surveying]; School of Physical Educa- 
tion (Diploma Ph.Ed.); Faculty of Home Science 
(B.H.Sc.; M.H.Se.; Diploma in H.Sc.). 


Admission of students. All secondary schools in New Zealand 
offer courses that lead to and beyond the School Certificate 
Examination which is conducted by the Department of 
Education. The more intelligent pupils pass this after 
three years of post-primary schooling and many of these 
remain at school for a fourth year in order to qualify to 
enter a university. There is a common standard el entrcabs 
for all the universities, All who wish to qualify enter for 
the University Entrance Examination but not all are 
required to sit. Over two hundred approved schools are 
permitted to accredit candidates who, in the opinion of 
the principal, can be recommended as fit to undertake 
university studies. A candidate for entrance must pass 
or be accredited in English and three of four other subjects. 

At the present time, for every hundred children who 
enter post-primary schools approximately twenty-three 
will be candidates for the University Entrance examina- 
tion, and fourteen will qualify. 
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Provision is made for the recognition in New Zealand of 
the examination qualifications of universities in other 
countries, and any person over 21 years of age who has no 
formal educational qualification for entrance may .apply 
for provisional (adult) admission to most university courses. 
Provisional matriculation is not acceptable for courses in 
medicine, dentistry, and home science. 

Attached to each of the four universities is a liaison 
officer whose work includes keeping the schools and uni- 
versity informed about any changes and developments 
in policy and practices. He also advises sixth-form pupils 
on university matters, helps them plan their courses and 
later follows their university careers and reports to the 
schools on their progress. The main check on a school's 
accrediting is a retrospective one based on the records of 
its ex-pupils at the different universities. 

Although students may enrol at a university with only 
the minimum qualification of university entrance, in fact 
many who are so qualified remain at school for a further 
year of study in the upper sixth form. A pupil who does 
a satisfactory year's work at the upper sixth form level 
is awarded a Higher School Certificate which entitles him 
to a fees and allowances bursary at a university. 

University National and University Junior Scholarships 
are available; the monetary awards of £110 for a Junior 
and £60 for a National Scholarship are a form of supplement 
to the fees and allowances bursary. 

Until the present time the universities have continued 
to accept all applicants who have the entrance qualification. 
Professional classes in medicine and dentistry are limited, 
however, and there is selection for the available places 
based on results in first-year examinations in the basic 
science subjects required for the medical and dental inter- 
mediate examinations. Entry to B.Sc.(Hons.) courses in 
science is by selection usually after the first year at uni- 
versity and based largely on first-year results. 


Range of studies. Many university degrees in New Zealand 
are made up of a number of units, a unit being defined as 
one year's work in a subject. In arts and science bachelor's 
degrees are normally taken in three stages. 

The arts degree requires nine units, with at least one 
subject taken to the stage three level and at least one other 
to the stage two level. The science degree has eight units 
with the same requirements of advanced subjects. The 
degrees in law, commerce and music also have a stated 
number of units. For degrees in medicine, dentistry, engi- 
neering, home science and architecture the professional 
studies are preceded by an intermediate examination of 
three or four stage-one units in basic science subjects. 
The later stages of these degrees are regarded more as 
complete years of study than as groups of independent 
units. 

With the coming of autonomy, the individual uni- 
versities are likely to vary the rather rigid patterns that 
have been imposed in the past; for example, some now 
have four-year honours courses in science as well as the 
traditional eight-unit, three-year general B.Sc. course. 

The courses for first degrees vary in length from three 
years of full-time study in arts, science, agriculture or 
commerce to a minimum of six years in medicine. 

With certain exceptions honours are not awarded at the 
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bachelor's level; but a student who has graduated with a 
bachelor’s degree may, in certain faculties (e.g., arts, 
commerce, law, science), proceed to a course for a master's 
degree which, if completed with distinction, may be 
awarded with honours. 

Advanced postgraduate study is usually for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. This involves at least two years 
of full-time study and research under the immediate super- 
vision of a teacher in one of the universities. There are also 
degrees at the doctor's level in dental surgery, law, lite- 
rature, medicine, music and science. 

The table opposite shows the availability of different 
subjects at the various university institutions. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year consists of three 
terms of approximately nine, eleven and six teaching weeks, 
with short vacations in May and late August to early 
September. Classes begin in late February or early March. 

In most subjects there are three formal lectures each 
week and for tutorial classes and seminars the full class 
is divided into a number of quite small groups. Seminars 
are much more common at the advanced levels of the 
different subjects. 

In science and in some arts departments lectures are 
supplemented by demonstrations, laboratory classes and 
field work. The usual audio-visual aids are commonly 
used, but closed-circuit television is not yet used as a 
teaching aid in any university. 

In most departments students must attend a required 
number of lectures, usually 75 per cent of the total, and 
to do written and practical work during the three terms 
to the satisfaction of the teachers of the subject. 

Lectures usually cease early in October and final exami- 
nations continue until early December. The examination 
papers are set and candidates’ scripts marked by members 
of the teaching departments. As a rule examination results 
are graded by letters, A, B and C denoting a pass, and D 
and E a failure. Grades at the master's level are (a) first- 
class honours; (b) second-class honours; (c) pass. 

At the stage three and master’s level a candidate’s 
examination scripts are marked by his own teachers and 
they are then assessed by another teacher, usually a 
professor or senior teacher of the same subject in a sister 
university. This system of assessing helps to achieve 
equivalence of standards and is a valuable example of 
inter-university co-operation. 

There are no vacation courses or summer schools for 
degree purposes but students of engineering, agriculture, 
and some other fields gain practical experience in work- 
shops, on construction projects and farms during the long 
vacation, 


Requirements for certain awards, The following is a typical 
course for the degree of bachelor of arts: 

Modern languages. First year. French I, English I, Latin I, 
history I (eight three-hour examination papers). Second 
year. French II, English II, German I (eight examination 
papers). Third year. French III, German II (six examination 
papers). 

The first-year course for a full-time student consists of 
three or four units. In each subject there will be three 
lectures and one tutorial class a week. In each of the 
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Subject 


Univ. of Auckland 
Univ. Col. of Hamilton 
‘Lincoln College 

Univ. of Otago 


Victoria Univ.of Welli: 
Palmerston North Univ. 
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Subject can be taken up to the master's degree level. 
Preliminary course only. 
Whole range of subjects in a course is available. 
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foreign language subjects there will be certain set texts 
for detailed study, and students will also have to under- 
stand the general literary setting of these works, There 
will be regular exercises in translation from English into 
the foreign language and vice versa, and in the modern 
foreign languages, practice in pronunciation and conver- 


sation. 
The second-year course includes two subjects at the stage 
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1. Hf ate y 2, and 3 indicate that the subject is taught to Ist, 2nd or 
3 


year level. 
2. Planned as from 1963. 
3. Planned as from 1964. 


two level and introduces à third language at stage one. 
Again there are three lectures and one tutorial class a 
week in each subject. In modern foreign languages the 
historical study ol the language is usually begun in the 
second year. 

The third-year course includes the major subject, French, 
now taken at the stage three level, and German advanced 
to stage two. French at stage three includes further 
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historical study of the language, translation from and into 
French, the study of a period of literature, and detailed 
study of prescribed texts. 


Law. The law course consists of three arts units, of which 
English is compulsory, and sixteen law units (see table 
below). It is usual for a law student to spend two years 
in full-time study and then, as he is required to have had 
at least three years of experience in a lawyer’s office before 
he is entitled to practise as a solicitor, to go into an office, 
and thereafter pursue his law course as a part-time 
student. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A SPECIMEN 
LAW COURSE FOR THE DEGREE OF LL.B. 


" Number of l Number of final 
жен Ege veu © examination зарна 

First year 
The legal system . 4 1 
rita TN P eres! 4 2 
Philsophyl . . . . 4 2 
Second year 
ЕЦИОУ У И 4 2 
Criminal law ius 2 1 
Law of contract . . . 4 1 
Ман. АЕ 3 1 
Third year 
Lawoftorts .. . . 2 1 
Commercial law and law of 

personal property . . 1-2 1 
Jaruty cta aise a 2 1 
Company law and partner- 

OD mos iA. m 1 T 
Fourth year 
Law of evidence 1 1 
Family liwe s . . . 3 1 
Conveyancing and taxation 2 1 
Constitutional law and 

administrativelaw . . 3 1 
Fifth year 
Law of civil procedure . . 2 1 
Jurisprudence . x 2 Ш 
Conflict of laws . 3 1-2 1 
Internationallaw . . . 2 1 


1. Broadly speaking, the subjects have to be studied in the order shown 
above, but there are many variations possible in the number of units 
attempted each year, and not all students complete degrees in five 
years. 


Physics. For a degree in physics the following subjects 
have to be taken: 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE (IN PHYSICS) 


" INumberoflectures Hours of laboratory Number of final 
Subject per week work per week examination papers 

First year 
Physics I . А 4 5 12 
MathematiesI . 4 = 2 
Chemistry I. . 4 5 12 
Second year 
Physics IE . . 4 6 12 
Pure mathe- 

matics II . . 4 — 2 
Applied mathe- 

matisI . . 4 — 2 
Third year 
Рһувіс ПІ . . 4 7i 2 
Pure mathema- 

tics ILL Те 4 — 3 


1. Plus practical examination. 


By way of contrast, a brief outline of the B.Sc. (Honours) 
of the University of Canterbury (which is a four-year 
course and departs radically from the traditional eight-unit 
pattern) is as follows: 

First year. Physics I; pure mathematics I; applied mathe- 
maties I and one optional subject such as chemistry, 
geology, botany, and zoology. 

Second year. Physics Honours, part I; German or Russian 
reading knowledge; and an approved course in mathe- 
matics. 

Third year. Physics Honours, part II; and an approved 
course in mathematics. 

Fourth year. Physics Honours, part III; and an approved 
course in mathematics. 


Medicine. For a degree in medicine, the first-year course, 
Medical Intermediate, may be taken at any of the uni- 
versities. For the next five years the student is enrolled 
at the Medical School of the University of Otago in Dune- 
din. The last year is devoted mainly to clinical studies. 

As the hospital at Dunedin is unable to cope with the 

number of students, medical sub-faculties have been set 

up at the main public hospital in each of the other three 
main cities. Students all return to the University of Otago 
to take the final examination at the end of this year. 

One further year of service at an approved hospital after 

graduation is compulsory before full registration is granted 

by the New Zealand Medical Council. 

Medical Intermediate (called *pre-medical" in most coun- 
tries) covers physics, chemistry and zoology. The subjects 
taught during the four following years are: 

First professional year. Anatomy, physiology and bioche- 
mistry; these subjects are studied for five terms and final 
examinations are held in August of the third year of 
the course. 

Second professional year. Pathology (four terms), medical 
microbiology (three terms), pharmacology and thera- 
peuties (four terms); final examinations are held at the 
end of the fourth year. 
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Third professional year. Preventive and social medicine 
(three terms), medical jurisprudence (three terms); final 
examinations are held at the end of the fifth year. 

Final professional year. Medicine (ten terms), surgery (nine 
terms), obstetrics and gynaecology (six terms); final 
examinations are held at the end of the sixth year. 


Extra-mural courses. All New Zealand universities provide 
courses for extra-mural students in subjects other than 
those involving practical work, such as the laboratory 
sciences. Students may not, however, study extra-murally 
for master's degrees, and extra-mural study at the stage 
three level is not allowed unless a student has completed, 
as an internal student, a minimum of five units including 
a stage two unit. The facilities provided for extra-mural 
students vary from university to university, but students 
taking the subjects available at Palmerston North Uni- 
versity College, for instance, get a great deal of help. They 
are given full study outlines, and are required to do regular 
written assignments in order to qualify for terms; they 
may also borrow books from the college library. They sit 
the same final examinations as internal students. 


Research 


Universities in New Zealand have found it difficult to 
promote vigorous research projects because of lack of 
finance and adequate facilities, and because of the heavy 
teaching load borne by members of the academic staffs. 

A modest research fund was inaugurated in 1946 by an 
annual grant from the Government of £10,000, which was 
raised by steps to £25,000 in 1959; to £65,000 in 1960 
and then to £100,000 a year until 1964. The Government 
did not at any time divide up the grant among the different 
universities and agricultural colleges but gave the respon- 
sibility of administering the moneys at first to the Senate 
and more recently to the University Grants Committee. 

It has been the practice to promote research through 
a scheme of Research Fellowships, providing maintenance 
grants for honours students to enable them to continue 
research under supervision in a university. The fund has 
also provided support for other research workers, for the 
purchase of materials and special equipment, and for 
the employment of special assistants. 

Research at the agricultural colleges, Massey and Lincoln, 
has been supported by grants from the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, the Wool Board, and 
the Department of Agriculture. The Medical Research 
Council gave £100,000 in 1958, mainly to the Medical 
School of the University of Otago and in 1953 the Carnegie 
Foundation of New York gave $60,000 for research work 
in the social sciences. 


Staff 


The head of a full university department is a professor. 
In a few smaller and newer departments the head may be 
of sub-professorial rank. Below the professors are associate 
professors, senior lecturers, lecturers, and assistant or 
junior lecturers. | 

Staff-student ratio is very difficult to calculate when 
part-time staff is employed and part-time students are 


enrolled. It is probable that the ratio in New Zealand 
universities is a little better than 1: 14. 

For the computation of the Government grant, the 
academic salary component is calculated on the average 
cost of a staff member, based on a staff distribution of 
three professors; five senior lecturers or associate professors; 
five lecturers; three junior lecturers, Very broadly the ratio 
within the staff of individual institutions will approximate 
to this distribution. 

The position of junior lecturer is often limited in tenure 
to a maximum of three years. The senior positions are 
permanent ones and the holders enjoy security of tenure. 

The usual practice is to advertise vacant teaching posts 
in appropriate newspapers and journals in New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, and frequently in other countries, 
There are no statutory restrictions as to nationality and 
applicants of all nationalities are considered for appoint- 
ment. 

Because the teaching year is short, there is reasonable 
time available to staff members to follow their own special 
research or private studies. 

Professionally-qualified staff may, with the consent of 
the governing body of their university, accept consultative 
work outside the university. 

The national annual salary scales for academic staff in 
1962 were as follows: academic head of a university, 
£3,300; academic head or principal of an agricultural 
college, £3,100; professors, £2,800; associate professors, 
£2,250; senior lecturers who are heads of departments, 
£2,150; senior lecturers, £1,750 to £2,000; lecturers, 
£1,250 to £1,700; assistant lecturers, £900 to £1,100. 

Academic staff in the Medical and Dental Schools of the 
University of Otago have a different, higher scale. 

Members of university staff are entitled to join the New 
Zealand Government superannuation fund. Contributors 
may retire after forty years’ service or at the age of 65. 
Retiring allowances are based on a fraction of the average 
salary over the last five years of service, subsidized pound 
for pound up to £500 a year, and further subsidized by 
£1 for £2 béyond that. 

At present there is limited reciprocity with overseas 
superannuation schemes; the Federated Superannuation 
System for Universities may be continued by an incoming 
teacher for a maximum of five years. 

Staff members of the grade of lecturer and above are 
in general eligible for leave on full pay and with travel 
expenses of up to one year in every eight for travel and 
study overseas. In special circumstances shorter leave is 
given and money made available to assist staff members 
to attend important conferences overseas or to undertake 
research projects. 

Teachers within a university belong to a branch of the 
Association of University Teachers and representatives of 
the local branches form the executive of the national 
association. 


Student life and welfare 


The tuition fees of £15 15s. for each arts subject and 
£25 4s. for each science subject are paid only by those 
students whose bursaries have ended or been superseded, 
and by those who have no bursaries. 
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The main costs that face the young student embarking 
on a full-time university course in New Zealand are the 
ordinary costs of living. If he lives at home he will have 
cash allowances of from £40 to £100 but they will not 
cover all his incidental expenses. If he has to live away 
from home, he will receive the boarding allowance of 
£80 a year. In any case the allowances will probably not 
cover all expenses, and many full-time university students, 
both men and women, work during the long vacation to 
supplement their bursaries. 

In 1960, of 14,500 students, 9,000 were receiving a bur- 
sary or award. Bursaries are continued if students are 
successful in passing a required number of units each year 
but they may be suspended or cancelled for complete or 
partial failure in any year. 

In addition to the general bursaries which are available 
to all qualified entrants there are other bursaries, scholar- 
ships and awards provided by Government departments, 
municipalities, and private organizations. These are usually 
tied to specific courses and are intended to produce gra- 
duates for particular professions. 

The most generous of these ‘tied’ bursaries is the Post- 
Primary Teacher’s Studentship, which pays full tuition 
fees, gives a cash allowance of £260 a year for the first and 
second years, and £360 for the third sand fourth years, 
plus a boarding allowance of £45. After graduating, the 
student must spend one year at a teachers’ college under- 
going professional training. Thereafter he must serve in 
post-primary teaching one year for each year that he held 
a studentship. In 1962 there were 750 men and 826 women 
holding these studentships, mostly in the university facul- 
ties of arts and science. 

Membership in the students’ associations is compulsory, 
with an annual fee of from £3 to £5. They are self-govern- 
ing bodies with their own constitutions and control over 
their own funds, which they use to support the many 
sporting, religious, social, and cultural student clubs and 
societies. The students are represented on the university 
council by a member who is usually appointed by the 
executive of the students’ association. ý 

There is a national student body known as the New 
Zealand Students’ Association which is concerned essentially 
with matters of common interest to all university students 
in the country. It promotes travel and exchange of students 
overseas and maintains contact with the world community 
of students. 

Each year the students’ associations combine to stage 
what are primarily inter-university sporting tournaments, 
one at Easter for summer games and the other in the 
August vacation for winter games. These are held in 
succession at different university centres. Inter-university 
debating contests, drama and arts festivals, and congresses 
for the study and discussion of national and world affairs 
are also held. 

Relatively few students live in halls of residence. Massey 
College, Lincoln College and the University of Otago are 
reasonably well provided for and the University of Canter- 
bury has hostel places for approximately 350, but the 
universities of Wellington and Auckland are poor in resi- 
dential facilities. Most country students are compelled to seek 
private board. Board and lodgings officers at each of the 
universities help students to find suitable accommodation. 
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All the universities provide some form of health service. 
This ranges from a chest X-ray, physical examination and 
advice, to the providing of medical service to students who 
are ill, and the arranging of specialist services if required. 

There is no organized psychological counselling, but 
individual staff members who are qualified in this field 
give much unofficial help to students who are troubled 
or mentally disturbed. Academic guidance is a respon- 
sibility of deans of faculties and of the teachers in the 
different departments. The liaison officers, too, as well as 
meeting pupils in schools before they enrol at university, 
do a good deal of general counselling and guidance. 

New Zealand accepts foreign students for private study 
and for study under a number of aid programmes, including 
Unesco, Commonwealth Education Scheme, the Special 
Commonwealth Aid Plan for Africa, and the Colombo Plan, 
As part of her contribution to the Colombo Plan, New 
аЙ Е has offered training іп a number of fields to 
students from South-East Asia. Up to July 1961 New 
Zealand received 898 Colombo Plan students, of whom 291 
undertook university courses. 

Many of the students are handicapped in pursuing their 
degree courses by an inadequate command of English. 
The establishment in the Victoria University of Wellington 
of an English Language Institute should do much to help 
these students. The institute employs modern methods of 
teaching English as a second language. It also offers to 
selected teachers from South-East Asia a diploma course 
(Dip.T.E.S.L.) in the techniques of teaching English as a 
second language. 

It is the Government’s policy that Asian students should, 
as far as possible, be accommodated with New Zealand 
students so that they will have the opportunity of becoming 
better acquainted with New Zealanders. New hostels at 
Massey College and at Otago University, while they are 
primarily for Colombo Plan students, will house Asian 
and New Zealand students together. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The universities are not responsible for the professional 
training of primary or post-primary school teachers. This 
is carried out in seven teachers’ colleges in Auckland, at 
Ardmore, in Hamilton, Palmerston North, Wellington, 
Christchurch, and Dunedin. The establishment of an 
eighth teachers’ college at Auckland has been approved. 
The college at Ardmore is fully residential; the other colleges 
have limited hostel accommodation. 

The minimum educational qualification for entry to a 
teachers’ college is the School Certificate. Of the entrants 
to teachers’ colleges, generally about a fifth have only the 
minimum academic qualification. About half have Uni- 
versity Entrance or a better qualification, and the remain- 
der have an Endorsed School Certificate. 

The two-year study courses followed in the different 
teachers’ colleges are very similar in pattern, with a 
number of compulsory subjects: theory of education, child 
development, principles and practice of teaching, written 
and spoken English, music, physical education and health, 
and some study of the basic subjects of the primary school 
curriculum. Optional specialized studies called ‘Credits’ 
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must be chosen from such subjects as English literature, 
geography, history, music, science, mathematics, nature 
study, art and crafts. During the time spent in a teachers’ 
college, a student must spend 400 hours in practical train- 
ing, usually in a school, observing experienced teachers 
and doing some practical teaching. 

Those teacher trainees who have qualified for University 
Entrance may also study for a degree, though the amount 
of university study they can do concurrently with their 
teacher training course is limited. As a rule only the ablest 
students are permitted to take two degree units in a year. 
Now that there are university colleges at Palmerston 
North and Hamilton, university study, at least in certain 
subjects, is available to suitably qualified students at all 
the teachers’ colleges. 

As in the universities, there are many sporting, social 
and cultural activities in which students are expected to 
participate. Representatives in different sports compete 
in inter-college tournaments each year. 

The training course extends to a third year which is 
spent at a school as a probationary assistant teacher in 
control of a small class but under the supervision of the 
headmaster. Provided the class work, tests and exami- 
nations of the first two years, and the teaching experience 
of the third year are satisfactory, a Trained Teacher's 
Certificate is awarded by the Director of Education. This 
qualification entitles the holder to apply for a position in 
a primary or intermediate school anywhere in New Zealand. 
Teachers are bonded to teach in New Zealand schools for 
two years after certification. 

Some students at teachers’ colleges who have shown 
outstanding aptitude in particular fields are given the 
opportunity of spending their third year of training at 
specialized study such as music, physical education, or 
speech therapy, instead of doing their probationary teach- 
ing. These specialists include groups of students who have 
been successful in their university studies while at teachers’ 
colleges. Selected ones may be allowed to spend their third 
year as full-time university students and eventually may 
become post-primary rather than primary school teachers. 

Most post-primary school teachers, however, enter that 
service by way of the Post-Primary Teacher Studentships 
mentioned earlier which enable them to study full-time at a 
university. They are then required to spend one year under- 
going professional training as a teacher. This can be done 
in the graduate sections of the teachers’ colleges at Auckland 
and Christchurch. In 1962 there were 187 men and 204 
women at this stage of their training as post-primary 
teachers. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The main problem facing the universities in New Zealand 
is one of keeping pace with the increasing number of 
students demanding a university education, The total 
enrolment was approximately 15,000 in 1961 and is esti- 
mated to reach 30,000 by 1972. Large new buildings are 
needed in each university centre and there is a great 
shortage of well-qualified people to staff the growing uni- 
versities. New Zealand will find it difficult to recruit staff 
in a competitive world market. 


In the past, too many New Zealand students have re- 
mained only a short time in a university, and too many have 
been only part-time students. At present the graduation 
rate is very low; only a little over 50 per cent of students 
who begin degree courses eventually graduate, some long 
after the minimum time required to complete a degree 
course. Investigations by various bodies have shown that 
in the near future the country will need many more pro- 
fessionally trained people; public administration and busi- 
ness are now seeking to employ more arts and other gra- 
duates, hence the demands for university-trained people 
are likely to be very heavy. The universities must seek to 
supply this demand while still maintaining traditional 
standards of scholarship. Already a higher proportion of 
students is undertaking full-time study. In 1947 some 49 
per cent were full-time students and in 1960 some 54 per 
cent were full-time. If this trend is maintained, and if it 
is fostered by the provision of better bursaries, then the 
flow of graduates can be expected to increase. 

The country will need more technologists and technicians 
as well as graduates. While many of the technologists will 
no doubt be trained in new departments that will need to 
be established in the universities, most of the technicians 
will have to receive their training in expanded and changed 
technical colleges or in new institutions formed for specific 
purposes. 

The present universities on their city sites will probably 
reach a maximum size within the next twenty years, and it 
is likely that further university institutions will have to 
be established in the bigger country towns. While it will 
be impossible to bring higher education within local trans- 
port distance of the majority of the population, the setting 
up of some such institutions will bring considerable advant- 
ages in strengthening intellectual and cultural life in 
more centres throughout the country. 

The four present universities lack sufficient hostel accom- 
modation and more halls of residence will need to be 
provided. It is possible that one of the new universities 
may become largely residential. Land is cheaper and sites 
are more readily available in the country towns. If generous 
provision were made for the building of hostels on a new 
university campus, a very desirable type of residential 
university might develop. 

Within the universities there is a problem of early and 
undue specialization. It is true that some students have 
wide interests, but many know little outside their special 
subject and its related studies. The demands of university 
courses make their influence felt downward into the post- 
primary schools and it is not unusual to find pupils, boys 
in particular, following sixth-form courses based almost 
entirely on science subjects and ignoring foreign languages 
and social studies. 

At present it seems unlikely that the universities in 
New Zealand will introduce a first-year course of general 
studies, but undoubtedly they will have to consider how 
to promote general cultural studies in some courses along 
with purely professional and vocational study. 

The universities are concerned not only with problems of 
growing numbers of students and the expansion of buildings 
and equipment; they are also actively studying the possi- 
bilities of new developments in different subject fields, 
variations in the structure of degree patterns, and the 
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efficacy of traditional methods of university teaching. With 
the coming of autonomy the courses offered have become 
more varied and complex. For example, in 1951 Auckland 
University College (as it was then known) prepared students 
in courses that led to 267 different examination papers, 
but by 1962 the number had increased to 445. 

There is a strong move within the universities to staff 
more adequately for graduate work. Most departments 
have students who have already taken their bachelor’s 
degrees and are studying for master’s degrees while a 
smaller number move on towards the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Expansion of the work at this level may 
well lead to the creation of graduate schools. 

New Zealand is becoming increasingly aware of its posi- 
tion as a Pacific country and of its nearness to the countries 
of South-East Asia. Because of this it is likely that the 
universities will develop new courses and expand existing 
ones in the fields of oriental languages, Polynesian and 
Asian studies. 


[Text prepared by the New Zealand National Commission 
for Unesco, Wellington.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. New Zealand. Department of Education. Central 
Information Bureau. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,420,000. 

Area: 103,736 square miles; 268,676 square kilometres, 

Population density: 23 per square mile; 9 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 1,346 million New 
Zealand pounds. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 1 New Zealand pound = 2.80 
U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: February. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and eene Number 
type of ‘Type of institution ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education el tutions - 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, private . . . . . 1961 207 434 434 Pets 15 517 7841 — 
Nursery Ni centres, private . . . 1961 161 LS ssie 555 4 356 mee — 
Total viso dud sh EINE Reus 1961 368 1.2434 1,2434 тае 19873 27841 — 
oi 1960 341 1,2429 1,3429 19 559 sane — 
e ü 1959 324 1,2402 1,2402 18 778 e 
w 1958 313 3,2394 1,2304 17 744 cf — 
m 1957 301 1,2388 1,388 17159 16701 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961 1969 10834 5827 328 676 158 404 — 
Intermediate schools, public. . . . 1961 64 1037 377 32892 15 887 — 
Maori schools, public. . . . . . 1961 154 566 326 12663 6046 — 
Chatham Islands primary schools, public 1961 3 1 2 125 62 - 
Correspondence school, public . . . 1961 1 24 17 818 404, e 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961 334 1467 1270 53921 26 984 -— 
"Tolg uo M C HERMES 1961 2525 | 213 935 ?7819 429 095 207 787 — 
sr 4 aie eror Pe УН ans o 1960 2521 | 213 725 27591 423 512 205 354 — 
peg direc s Warm, ОРА 1959 2504 313285 27 197 416 277 202 041 -— 
quA a E eto Mo Mas 1958 2480 | 212 689 26787 403623 195 700 — 
зое К,А 1957 2460 | 212115 %6 551 392 309 190 005 — 
Secondary 

General Post-primary schools, public, . . . 1961 160 5211 1937 СЕА 100797 47845 
апі District high schools, public. . . . 1961 95 413 119 М 8834 4596 zum 
vocational? Correspondence schools, public. . . 1961 1 72 34 Af 3 078 289 2546 
Post-primary schools, private . . . 1961 110 909 455 4p 20752 10684 — 
Жї b eA. euch 1961 366 26 605 22 545 133 461 263 414 2546 
M IER Fe CC AIR D P ent 1960 355 26 146 22 378 121 082 257 936 1876 
ОРЕН еъ 1959 351 25603 22117 109 494 252 009 1844 
Т be sper w^ V IY ron 1958 346 35269 ?2029 101 626 248 512 1503 
ЛЕО E Soa Uplate: Ta Ta 1957 336 25143 21976 96906 246 370 1469 


1. Kindergartens only. 

2. Full-time only. 

3. In addition the following number of part-time students attended 
technical classes, which span the second and third levels of education, 
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attached to secondary public and secondary correspondence schools: 
51.00 in т: 54,854 in 1960, 51,570 in 1959, 43,693 in 1958 and 
,617 in Ж 


NEW ZEALAND 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and io | Number 
type of Type of institution Academic | oris. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education yr tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher 
University Universities, public , . . 5 1961 4 1 005 93 208 15 913 4035 
and Agricultural colleges, public* . 5 1961 2 123 1 22 907 26 TAR 
equivalent dota o SL Lee n 1961 6 1128 100 230 16820 4061 8079 
(degree- ” 1960 6 1056 238 231 15809 3877 1916 
granting ) » 1959 6 897 171 214 14 388 3 525 7245 
» 1958 6 КАА aes 579 12 881 3071 6631 
» 1957 6 2633 352 11 761 2759 6157 
Non- . Teachers’ colleges, public. . . . . 1961 1 252 15 $ 53827 5214 
university Colleges for kindergarten teachers, public 1961 4 13 13 — 197 197 
Teacher SSH S WEB pt RON у е ү 1961 n ?265 ?88 2,04 024 2,52 941 
training SP o. a a |> EE 1960 11 2260 290 24042 #2939 
tes 1959 10 3253 288 23959 22928 
» . 1958 10 2233 281 23 802 22 787 
» 1957 10 2217 275 33420 22 404 
Other? Post-secondary courses in engineering, 
harmacy, etc., at Central Technical 
ollege and other technical colleges, 
publie 
Total . 1961 i 28773 5970 
” 1960 ЕЯ 27918 25 893 
moe 1959 2 27160 *5 691 
Special Special schools and classes, public . 1961 2677 1074 — 
Special schools and classes, private 1961 2553 983 === 
Total . . в dow ret 1961 62 677 1074 — 
nO E aL INN. s 1960 92 553 983 — 
» 1959 2125 e — 
» Es 1958 2 040 ee = 
» . 1957 3 . 1736 680 — 
Adult Tutorial classes 1961 586 67 28 13 774 9 448 13 774 
Discussion classes . cwm es qe 1961 292 "i 2 686 2010 2686 
Home science, arts and crafts, drama 
and music groups . . . . s a 1961 399 P а 5150 4614 5150 
Summer, winter and weekend schools . 1961 268 prs E ed. 7488 5150 74808 
Total ‹ 1961 1545 561 168 494 29098 21266 29 098 
» 1960 1517 487 168 423 28 499 21 252 28 499 
” 1959 1 766 496 178 435 34192 25193 34192 
^ 1958 1819 417 171 409 35 173 26619 35 173 
» 1957 1722 489 164 419 31 377 23377 31377 


5. Including 13 students (F. 11) in technical colleges. 


4. In addition, the following number of students attended short courses 
6. Includes data for prison classes. 


of less than one year’s duration: 591 in 1961, 715 in 1960, 515 in 1959, 
708 in 1958 and 775 in 1957. 


2, HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1960 


8 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total 7 : > —— 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law Socal i Netural Engineering А Agriculture ied 
1960 MF 4 889 576 1748 77 111 93 411 164 1480 214 15 
F 2924 251 1236 33 3 9 125 — 1246 12 3 
1959 МЕ 4620 498 1758 61 104 60 324 152 1502 153 8 
F 2840 211 1205 23 4 6 93 — 1292 5 1, 
Percentage 
1960 MF 100 12 36 2 2 2 9 3 30 4 0 
Е 100 9 43 1 0 0 4 43 0 0 


___ S E ——_—— 


1. Including diplomas and bachelor’s degrees in home science. 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960 
SS | Se P — M 


Field of study 
L f Se: Total E " 
teras i Е Humanities Education Fine аа Law „8900, Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture Sd 
2 years MF 10 10 
F 4 4 
3 years MF 3954 444 1732 45 = 15 307 29 1177 145 = 
Е 2707 213 1234 26 — 1 105 — 1120 8 — 
4 years MF 300 — — 20 107 — 20 = 124 29 
F 113 E — 3 3 — 10 — 93 4 — 
5 years MF 384 132 16 8 — 8 — 127 51 40 2 
F 68 44 2 4 = 4 = zt 14 ЕЕ, 
6 years MF 98 = = 4 4 = 82 8 = — = 
F 10 — 10 > 22 = = 
1 years or more MF 143 2 T 128 == 3 
F 22 19 — 3 
1, Including diplomas and bachelor's degrees in home science. 
4. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 
Number of students enrolled 
нә Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at Average Average [сг 
degree-granting institutions non-university institutions total enrolment total population 100,000 
year (000') (000%) population! 
DE i бш T 
1930 5 077 28 1154 74 
1931 5114 28 1161 69 
1932 5171 27 985 67 6 1525 384 
1933 5 085 25 439 62 
1934 5 059 24 — — 
1935 5101 24 428 65 
1936 5218 24 1178 62 
1937 5010 24 1344 61 7 1591 416 
1938 5 707 24 1 525 62 
1939 5 979 23 1584 61 
1940 5 528 27 1460 59 
1941 5 067 32 1511 67 
1942 4348 36 1650 75 7 1638 441 
1943 5 860 30 1833 67 
1944 7 267 28 1573 70 
1945 8425 25 1448 70 
1946 11 361 20 1603 53 
1947 11 874 19 1564 55 13 1790 716 
1948 11 964 19 1 847 58 
1949 11 598 21 2529 56 
1950 11515 23 2644 51 
1951 10 956 24 2616 59 
1952 10 691 24 2692 62 14 1998 684 
1953 10 831 24 2735 63 
1954 10 803 24 2744 66 
1955 10 851 24 2741 67 
1956 11 077 24 2971 68 
1957 11 761 23 3 420 70 16 2 231 698 
1958 12 881 24 3 802 72 
1959 14 388 24 3 959 74 


1. Not including various post-secondary courses. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


А. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1962 


(in New Zealand pounds) 
ee ae MN v M M Ll 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total. JT са с S 50 508 010 Total expenditure . . . . 50 508 010 
Central Government , . . . + + + 50 202 638 Total recurring expenditure . 39 132 154 
Examination fees. 5 54 233 For administration or general 
Other receipts from parents . . . . . . « + 4 984 control. . AO s 2 604 404 
Other sources: rents charged, sales of stock, repayment For instruction . . . . 23 300 894 
ofloans ОЕ M. rear uw T 246 155 Salaries to teachers and 
t> supporting professional 
suf MESE баб DNE 21 345 818 
Other instructional expen- 
CUEING cU dee Эр. 1 955 076 
Other recurring expenditure 13 226 856 
Scholarships . . . . 948 936 
Expenditure for boarding 
establishments, trans- 
port services for pupils. 
school canteens. . . 2 150 205 
Other purposes . 3 833 580 
Higher education . L 6 294 135 
Total capital expenditure . . 11 375 856 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . 39 132 154 100 
Expenditure for adininistration or general control (not distri- 
puted by level and type of education) . . . . . s. 1 270 825 3.3 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
@ducation) est spe © uos Я PR M 31 900 156 81.5 
Pre-primary education 313 527 0.9 
Primary education . EL an ree Yon {е 15 021 185 38.4 
Secondary education . . . . + « © + + 9 182 224 23.5 
СОЖДУ ыл ten pe oye С Ае E б 
Уосабопаї ||, s 6 6 9 € . e . 
Higher education "od PER CIO NUS 6 153 523 11.2 
University orequivalent . ET Š 3 728 822 9.5 
Teachertraining . . «< ... e + «© + b 3 024 701 77 
Special education . . . . © + + sà x 208 541 0.5 
Adult education . . . . . « - : 142 239 0.4 
Other types of education . . . . Ё 218 917 0.6 
Other recurring expenditure К = 5 961 173 15.2 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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6. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS! BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1958 AND 1961 


Field of study 
"Eu Academic 
x f instituti Sex Total I 5 
arene” yer Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social, Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture, NE 
Universities, etc.® 1961 MF 16 820 5 720 295 786 1106 2619 2606 1241 1244 912 291 
F 4 061 2538 lll 251 66 92 687 1 170 28 117 
Non-university 1961 MF 12 797 = 4 024 83 — 117 110 2189 6 274 — — 
institutions F 8911 = 2941 20 — 105 29 26 5 190 2-25 — 
Allinstitutions* 1961 ME 29 617 5 720 4319 869 1106 2736 2716 3 430 1518 912 291 
Е 12 972 2 538 3 052 271 66 197 716 21 5 960 28 117 
Allinstitutions* 1958 MF 16 683 4249 4027 628 933 1942 1650 991 1094 817 
F 5 858 1818 2814 249 37 101 436 = 84 27 
Percentages 
All institutions 1961 MF 100 19 15 3 4 9 9 12 25 3 1 
Е 100 19 23 2 1 2 6 0 46 0 1 
All institutions 1958 МЕ 100 25 24 4 6 12 10 6 6 5 2 
F 100 31 49 4 1 2 8 — 1 0 4 
1. Including 8,079 (F. 1,901) part-time students in 1961. 4. Includes a double count of a number of full-time students at teacher's 


2. Including students of home science. 
3. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


colleges also attending university part-time: 972 (F. 573) in 1961. 


NEW ZEALAND ISLAND TERRITORIES 


(Cook Islands, Niue Island, Tokelau Islands) 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


These island groups in the South-West Pacific are under 
direct New Zealand administration and are, in fact, New 
Zealand territory. With the exception of the Tokelau 
Islands the groups have their own post-primary schools. 
In the Cook Islands, Tereora College on Raratonga offers 
a curriculum planned to meet the requirements of the 
New Zealand School Certificate, providing in addition a 
certain amount of instruction adapted to local conditions. 
The post-primary school in Niue does not yet offer a full 
secondary course to this level. To supplement the local 
schools the New Zealand Government makes generous pro- 
vision for scholarships to secondary schools in New Zealand. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The people of these islands also look to New Zealand for 
higher education and every secondary student who suc- 
ceeds in obtaining the New Zealand university entrance 
examination is entered at a New Zealand university for a 
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course recommended by the Officer for Islands Education of 
the New Zealand Department of Education, and approved 
by the home administration. 

All successful students are awarded bursaries and are 
given allowances to cover tuition fees, books, clothing and 
travel. The bursary is renewed annually if the student is 
reasonably successful in his studies. Island students are 
given home leave every three years. 

The Officer for Islands Education acts as guardian during 
the time of a student's stay in New Zealand and he visits 
each student as often as possible during the year. Reports 
are obtained from the universities, and the Territory con- 
cerned is then advised whether the student should be 
allowed to continue his studies or not. A bond is signed 
by a student or his parents, undertaking that he will enter 
Government service on his return for a stipulated time, 
usually five years. 

In 1961 three students from the Cook Islands were 
pursuing full-time university study. 


[Text prepared by the New Zealand National Commission 
for Unesco, Wellington.] 


NEW ZEALAND: ISLAND TERRITORIES 


STATISTICS: COOK ISLANDS 

Sources. New Zealand, Department of Island Territories. 
Social Development Section. Cook Islands. Education 
Department. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 18,000. 
Area: 90 square miles; 234 square kilometres. 


Population density: 200 per square mile; 77 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 New Zealand pound = 
2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: February. 


1. COOK ISLANDS: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 


(in New Zealand pounds) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount. 
Жи dE ucc SIDON ENE OSEE. i) Total expenditure. . . . . 213 606 
CentralGovernment . . . . + + . 4 s 213 606 Total recurring expenditure . . 170 777 
For administration or general 
conbol wu ж. felis зэ» a 2 563 
Forinstruction . . . . . 168 214 
Salaries to teachers and sup- 
orting professional staff . 128 920 
Other instructional expendi- 
fum oU Doo VW S 39 294 
Total capital expenditure . . . 42 829 
Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms and 
laboratory equipment, etc.) . 35 854 
Auxiliary facilities (residence 
halls, cafeterias, bookstores, 
Sth) iss) о эи» 6975 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount. Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure! , 170 777 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control 2 563 1.5 
Expenditure for instruction Ee ae 149 840 97.7 
Primary education 123 413 72.47 
Secondary education 26 427 15.27 
General . Ж at m 
Vocational. Боё» ne > 
Teacher training . . eles 
Other recurring expenditure 318 374 210,8 


1. Figures аге based on closed accounts. 


2. Including expenditure for adult education. 
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2. COOK ISLANDS: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


eee 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
В Number 
deem EE Type of institution Academic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education "EM tutions m 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . 1961 19 358 176 os 4445 — 
urs Catholic Mission schools . 1961 8 Su ЭВ SEM 442 — 
Seventh Day Adventist school . 1961 1 baa 28 c 
Tote NE TIS s 1961 28 1358 1176 4915 — 
(S dot t E 1960 28 1345 1165 4570 4 — 
n 1959 28 1323 1151 4340 -> 
E 1958 28 1308 2133 4100 v 
” 1957 28 1987 121 4194 — 
Secondary 
General Tereora College, public . . . . 1961 1 10 5 218 — 
Secondary classes in private schools „ 1961 (2) T4 D 21 - 
Total . ses ime re ae 1961 и 110 15 239 
Meds 1960 1 19 13 190 
» 1959 1 19 13 210 
» 1958 1 19 13 230 — 
1957 1 18 13 209 — 
Teacher "Teacher training college, public 
training "Total 4. 9 a T nire 1961 1 qu Fe Lat 106 > — 
BU. Lit т, Sil eU d 1960 1 S UE EUM ium = 
Өй ber үл edat sd appa 1959 1 peu s Son 94 50 - 
(S ue tees Ec PADS 1958 1 os 92 51 - 
E Ops GI ote ee сорс, зри 1957 1 A 64 33 E 
eee e e —————————— 


1, Public education only. 


STATISTICS: NIUE ISLAND 


Sources. New Zealand. Department of Island Territories. 
Social Development Section. Niue Island. Education 
Department. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 5,000. 
Area: 100 square miles; 259 square kilometres. 
Population density: 50 per square mile; 19 per square 


kilometre. 


Official exchange rate (1961): 1 New Zealand pound — 


2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: February. 
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2. Instruction is mainly given by the staff of Tereora College. 


1. NIUE ISLAND: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in New Zealand pounds) 
— p eee 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Totals ana se ML ae lave зли н T. 51794 
CentralGovemment s . s e coso s e sos s 51 794 

B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount 
Total expenditure’. . . . . . 51 794 
Total recurring expenditure . . . 48 318 
For administration or general control e 
Forinstruction ; . . . « « 43 108 
Salaries to teachers and support- 
ing professional staff . . . 37 659 
Other instructional expenditure . 5 449 
Other recurring expenditure . . 5 210 


Expenditure for boarding estab- 
lishments, transport services 

for pupils, school canteens, . 1790 
Maintenance of school buildings, 

equipment and school subsidies 3420 

Total capitalexpenditure. . . . 3416 

Educational facilities (school build- 
ings, classrooms and laboratory 


equipment, etc.) . . . . . 1783 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, 
cafeterias, bookstores, etc.) |. . 1693 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


NEW ZEALAND: ISLAND TERRITORIES 


2, NIUE ISLAND: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


es ж 1  , cCOMUTTMST————————————————ÀHÓÀMÀ 


Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
n e GPE ae Academic | Number : zx " Ex 
РЯ уре of institution year a Ба Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time z 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Government schools 
Total . 1961 8 67 1223 = 
^ 1960 8 66 $ 1 127 — 
жой. к >. 1959 8 60 1045 = 
1958 8 65 1155 = 
^ 1957 8 70 1080 — 
Secondary 
General Government school h 
ULT Mo cda caen 1961 1 5 2 A 51 Ж — 
mi NES ES ure 1960 1 4 1 ғ aie P = 
» . 1959 1 4 if . 56 31 — 
» 1958 1 4 — t 63 39 — 
^ 1957 1 2 — ji 6l 37 — 
Adult Classes for adults 
ПОВ эта DUO 1961 
ОЕ UU Une ck ce а 1960 1) 2 1 ANI 6 3 6 
ciu ec n LL NE m 1959 3) 3 H duc 24 15 24 
C. vs ЮА EE HE T ис > 1958 3) 3 1 xx 36 2 36 
у ИИИ 1957 (3) 3 1 Ал 39 20 39 
А 


STATISTICS: 


Sources. New Zealand. Department of Island Territories. 
Social Development Section. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate) : 2,000. 
Area: 4 square miles; 10 square kilometres. 
Population density: 500 per square mile; 200 per square 


kilometre. 


Official exchange rate (1961): 1 New Zealand pound = 


TOKELAU ISLANDS 


2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: February. 


1, TOKELAU ISLANDS: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in New Zealand pounds) 
A ———————————— 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount. 
Tola. ш; 5670 
Central Government 5 760 
В. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount. 
Total expenditure! . . 25 760 
Total recurring expenditure 5 760 
Forinstruction . 9. . . 6 «6 3310 
Salaries to teachers and supporting 
rofessional staff dares 3210 
Other instructional expenditure . . 100 
Other recurring expenditure й 2 450 


Total capital expenditure . 
А 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
2. Of this amount expenditure for primary education was £3,560 and 
for secondary education £2,200 (for scholarships). 
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2. TOKELAU ISLANDS: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
el 5 Numb = 
aes T Type of institution еее ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and parttime | Part-time 
i tutions 

{тыр m Total Female "Total Total Female | Total 

Primary Government schools . . . . 1961 2 12 13 393 215 — 

Roman Catholic Mission school . 1961 1 а ee 166 85 E 

Total . отра 1961 3 1,212 1,23 559 300 — 

” 1960 3 115 12 530 266 — 

EU Ir ness 1959 3 14 12 535 290 — 

Meese Ыру d жоу; 1958 3 113 12 508 280 — 

£D Intt V DNE л. 1957 3 10 oe 499 278 — 


1, Full-time teaching staff only. 


NICARAGUA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Nicaraguan Constitution of 1950 contains the following 
provisions concerning education. “The education of children 
is a primary obligation incumbent upon their parents’ 
(Article 77). *Needy parents shall be entitled to apply 
to the State for assistance in the education of their children’ 
(Article 78). *Public education is one of the State's primary 
responsibilities’ (Article 98). ‘Primary, secondary and 
vocational education shall be subject to the technical 
supervision of the State" (Article 99). *Primary education 
shall be compulsory, and, in so far as the expense thereof 
is defrayed by the State and by public bodies, it shall be 
free and non-denominational (Article 100). “The State 
shall promote secondary and higher education, technical 
education for workers, and agricultural and industrial 
training schools' (Article 101). *All educational establish- 
ments shall make due provision for the moral education 
of children, and shall endeavour to foster their sense of 
citizenship and to develop their personality and vocational 
aptitudes’ (Article 102). "The award of academic and 
vocational qualifications shall rest solely with the State, 
which shall determine those professions for the exercise 
of which a degree is to be required, together with the 
examinations and other conditions necessary for obtaining 
it. No title for the exercise of a profession shall be con- 
ferred unless the candidate has successfully completed 
the corresponding academic course’ (Article 103). ‘Any 
national of Nicaragua who has acquired academic quali- 
fications in a foreign country shall be admitted and 
authorized to exercise his profession, subject to the 
production of evidence that his qualifications are genuine 
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2. Public schools only. 


and were obtained at a recognized university of the foreign. 
country concerned' (Article 104). *No titles shall be con- 
ferred or recognized, save established university degrees 
or the diplomas or certificates required for the exercise of 
a given office or profession’ (Article 105). ‘Freedom of 
teaching shall be guaranteed, subject to the requirements 
of law and order and of decency’ (Article 106). ‘The 
teaching profession shall be free of any political bias, and 
shall be exercised in the interests of democracy, patriotism 
and the nation' (Article 107). *Any agricultural or industrial 
undertaking operating outside the area served by the 
national schools, in which there are more than thirty 
children of school age, shall be required to maintain a 
co-educational elementary school" (Article 108). Article 195, 
paragraph 13, states that the President of the Republic, 
as the highest administrative authority, shall 'direct, 
administer and supervise public education and promote 
the extension of popular education and the eradication 
of illiteracy’. 

The following are the basic legal provisions governing 
education: Executive Decision No. 918 of 5 August 1948 
on public and private secondary institutions; Executive 
Decree No. 39 of 8 April 1958 on the technical and admi- 
nistrative organization of the Ministry of Education; 
Decree of 1 July 1959 on teacher training; Decree No. 446 
of 27 March 1947 by which the University of Leén became 
the National University; and Decree No. 38 of 25 March 
1958 providing for university autonomy. 

In addition to the official institutions maintained by the 
Central Government, the municipal authorities maintain 
a small number of primary schools, and certain private 
institutions (chiefly religious orders) provide education 


at all levels. Neither the municipal authorities nor private 
bodies are entitled, however, to provide any teaching 
except in conformity with State regulations. 

With the exception of the National University which 
recently achieved autonomy, the institutions in the public 
educational system are directed, administered and 
inspected by the Ministry of Education. The Ministry 
establishes curricula, lays down admission requirements, 
supervises examinations and the conferring of academic 
awards, establishes regulations for the teaching profession, 
and draws up specifications for premises, equipment and 
materials, It also defrays virtually all the expenses involved 
in the operation of the system. The fact that curricula 
and syllabuses are laid down by the Ministry means that 
all students are required to cover the same subjects in 
the same time, neither they nor the individual teaching 
establishments being authorized to make changes to 
meet personal preferences or special aptitudes. This 
Government-subsidized education is, furthermore, non- 
denominational and non-political. By the terms of its 
Constitution, Nicaragua has no official religion. 

Education is organized in four fairly distinct levels: 
pre-primary, primary, secondary and higher. On the 
theoretical assumption that primary education is a pre- 
liminary to secondary education and that the latter is a 
preliminary to university education, it may be said that 
the purpose of the educational system is to prepare pupils 
for higher education. However, the elemental and graduada 
sections of primary education, as also a number of the 
courses provided in secondary institutions, are intended 
to develop aptitudes and impart knowledge constituting 
an end in themselves. 

Secondary education is provided in the following types 
of institutions: (a) the national institutes or colleges which 
offer a five-year course leading to a final examination and 
to the award of the diploma of bachiller en ciencias letras; 
(b) the teacher training schools which offer a Семи 
course leading to the primary school teacher's diploma— 
the first three years cover general subjects, while the last 
two are devoted to practical work EN specialized study; 
(c) the national commercial schools, which offer two 
courses, a three-year course leading to a кү in 
secretarial studies and a four-year course leading to a 
diploma in accountancy; (d) the Instituto Nacional 
Técnico Vocacional eer offers four-year courses leading 
to qualifications in refrigeration, electricity, plumbing, ete. 

Other specialized institutions at the secondary level 
include such schools as the Escuela de Salubridad (School 
of Hygiene), maintained by the Ministry of Health, 
which provides six-month seeing courses for sanitary 
inspectors and health officers, and the National School 
of Music and the National School of Fine Arts, both 
maintained by the Ministry of Education. Courses at these 
schools vary in duration and the minimum requirement 
for admission is the satisfactory completion of the six-year 

rimary school course. The aret schools, maintained 
br the War Ministry and run by the Military Academy, 
admit pupils who have successfully completed two years 
at a general secondary school, and offer a three-year course 
leading to the bachillerato and to the rank of sub-lieutenant. 
The Radio School provides a three-year course for pupils 
who have ушнде completed the first year at a general 


NICARAGUA 


secondary school and the School of Aviation offers a three 
year course for pupils who have completed two years at a 
general secondary school. The National Seminary, admi- 
nistered by the Archbishopric of Managua, offers a twelve- 
year course of study for candidates for the priesthood, 

In some of the eastern departments, both Spanish and 
English are spoken; but neither this nor the existence 
of certain indigenous groups affects the general homo- 
geneous pattern of the country's educational system, 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 847, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Education at higher level in Nicaragua is provided in the 
National University of Nicaragua, an autonomous State 
institution, the Escuela Nacional de Agricultura y Gana- 
deria (National School of Agriculture and Animal Hus- 
bandry), attached to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry, and the Universidad Católica Centro- 
americana, a private institution maintained by the Society 
of Jesus, the legal status of which is not yet clearly 
defined. Some post-secondary education is also provided 
in the School for Social Service, the National School of 
Nursing and the National Seminary. 

The Beminazia Conciliar at León was raised to the status 
of ‘a university with the same faculties as the other 
universities of America’ by a Royal Decree of 10 January 
1812. The establishment of the university was confirmed 
by a decree of 19 August 1813, and the Act of Incorporation 
bears the date of 24 August 1816. The university was 
closed during the National War in the nineteenth century, 
and at the beginning of the present century it was divided 
into two sections, one at Managua and the other at León, 
and a third section was subsequently opened at Granada. 
The University of Managua was closed in 1945 and the 
University of Granada in 1951, The University of León, 
was raised to the status of National University by Decree 
No. 446, of 27 March 1947, and the Organic i fet of 1958 
provided for its autonomy as regards finance, adminis- 
tration and teaching. Faculties of law, medicine and 
pharmacy had been established at the end of the nineteenth 
century; in 1942 a school of civil engineering was opened 
at Managua, and a faculty of dentistry was founded in 
1954. A school of economics was opened in 1959 at Managua 
and schools of journalism and of education also established 
there in 1960, Like the national universities in other 
countries of Central America, the National University of 
Nicaragua is a member of the Higher Council of Central 
American Universities. 

The Universidad Católica Centroamericana, or Univer- 
sidad Centroamericana, deseribed in Legislative Decree 
No. 518 of 23 July 1960 as ‘an independent, private, 
non-profit making university’, first opened in 1962, with 
339 students and faculties of law, engineering, business 
management, veterinary science and classical studies. 
It has not yet come under Government regulation, and 
is not recognized by the Higher Council of Central American 
Universities. 

The National School of Agriculture and Animal Hus- 
bandry was originally founded to provide training for 
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middle-level agricultural specialists. In 1956 the level of 
instruction was raised and it became a school of agricultural 


engineering. 
Legislation 


Articles 99, 101, 103, 104, 105 and 106 of the Nicaraguan 
Constitution of 1950 lay down the constitutional bases 
of the National University, which is governed by the 
Organic Law on the University (Decree No. 38 of 25 March 
1958). This law guarantees the autonomy of the university 
as regards teaching, administration and finance; lays down 
the fundamental principle of freedom of teaching; postu- 
lates the non-denominational and non-political character 
of the institution; and sets forth certain provisions regard- 
ing its structure and the operation of its faculties. Under 
this law, the university board (junta universitaria) has 
promulgated the university statutes, and the faculties 
have drawn up their own regulations. There is no legislation 
governing private university education. The National 
School of Agriculture was set up by an executive decree. 


Policy and administration 


The National University is an independent institution 
governed by its university board on which the Ministry 


of Education has a representative. By the terms of the 
Organic Law, however, in financial matters it comes 
under the supervision of the Audit Office of the Republic. 

The university board is responsible for supervision and 
administration; it consists of the rector, the vice-rector, 
the deans of faculties, a representative of the Ministry of 
Education, the secretary-general, and a representative 
of the students. Under it comes the general assembly of 
the university, which is composed of the rector, the vice- 
rector, the secretary-general and the faculty councils, 
This assembly discusses plans, projects and reforms, and 
is heard on such questions as the opening, closing or 
expansion of faculties. The faculties’ governing boards 
comprise the dean, the vice-dean, the secretary, three 
voting members elected by the faculty council for a period 
of three years, a representative of the students and—in 
the case of any faculty situated elsewhere than at León—a 
treasurer. These faculty governing boards elect the univer- 
sity rector and vice-rector and suggest candidates to the 
university board when a Chair is to be filled. The faculty 
councils consist of the titular professors, two represen- 
tatives of the corresponding professional group, and two 
representatives of the students from the faculty in question, 

"The statutes of the Universidad Centroamericana pro- 
vide for the following governing bodies: a board of directors, 
which is the highest authority in the university: a finance 


GLOSSARY 


Academia Militar: Military Academy. 

administración: business management. 

agricultura y ganadería: agriculture and 
animal husbandry. 

ciencias de la educación: education. 

derecho: law. 

economía: economics. 

enfermería: nursing. 

enseñanza media: secondary education. 

enseñanza primaria: primary education. 

enseñanza superior: higher education. 

Escuela de Aviación: Aviation School, 
administered by the Ministry of War, 
Maritime Affairs and Aviation. 

escuela de párvulos: pre-primary school. 

Escuela de Radio: Radio School, admi- 
nistered by the Ministry of War, 
Maritime Affairs and Aviation. 

escuela de salubridad: vocational training 
school of hygiene. 

escuela nacional de agricultura: vocational 
training school of agriculture. 

escuela nacional de bellas artes: vocational 
training school of fine arts. 

escuela nacional de comercio: vocational 
training school of commerce. 

escuela nacional de música: vocational 
training school of music. 

escuela normal: teacher training school. 

escuela primaria: primary school divided 
into three levels. elemental (elementary), 
graduada (intermediate), and superior 
(higher). 


humanidades: humanities. 
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ingeniería: engineering. 

Instituto Nacional Técnico Vocacional: 
Technical and Vocational Training 
Institute. 

instituto nucional y colegio: general second- 
ary school. 

medicina: medicine. 

odontologta: dentistry. 

periodismo: journalism. 

quimica y farmacia: chemistry and phar- 
macy. 

seminario nacional: national seminary. 

servicio social: social welfare. 

veterinaria: veterinary medicine. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


А Estudios universitarios (facultades, 
institutos) (University institutions— 
faculties, institutes) 

B Estudios superiores (tecnologicos, 
profesionales, artisticos) no-univer- 
sitarios (higher technological, pro- 
fessional and artistic education out- 
side the university) 


P Examen profesional (professional ex- 
amination) 

S Grado de subteniente (rank of sub- 
lieutenant) 


г 
X 


Trabajos prácticos exteriores (fábrica, 
hospital empresa, etc.) a tiempo 
completo (full-time practical work in 
a factory, hospital, etc.) 


[» Examen de ingreso (entrance exami- 
nation) 

©) Bachiller en ciencias y letras (diploma 
awarded by the general secondary 


Ф CSAS % Фф OO 


schools, and the Military Academy) 
Licenciatura (first university degree) 
Grado de ingeniero agrónomo (profes- 
sional title of agricultural engineer) 
Grado de ingeniero (professional title 
of engineer) 

Doctorado (doctorate) 

Diploma de maestro de educación 
primaria (certificate of primary school 
teacher) 

Titulo de profesor de enseñanza media 
(diploma of secondary school 
teacher) 

Oficial de sanidad (health officer) 
Diploma de bachiller agricola (certi- 
ficate of agricultural expert) 
Inspector sanitario (sanitary 
inspector) 

Diploma detaquimecanógrafo (diploma 
in secretarial studies) 

Diploma de contador privado (diploma 
of private accountant) 

Diploma de técnico (technician's 
diploma) 

Diploma de asistente social (diploma 
of social welfare worker) 

Diploma de enfermera (nurse's 
diploma) 


4 5 
Escuela 
de párvulos 


eau lo toned’) 


ENSENANZA PRIMARIA 


Escuela primaria: superior 


10 1 
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Instituto nacional y colegio 
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graduada 
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committee, which is responsible for economic and financial 
control; and a university council which is convened by 
the rector, who acts as its chairman, and which deals with 
all questions relating to the internal activities of the 
university. This council consists of the rector, the 
vice-rector, the secretary-general, the deans and vice- 
deans of the faculties, and a representative of the 
students. 

The National School of Agriculture is administered by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Finance 


The National University receives contributions from the 
State and from various Government bodies, and other 
sources of revenue are receipts from enrolment and tuition 
fees, examination fees, etc. 

The income of the Universidad Centroamericana in its 
first year of activity amounted to 476,000 cordobas of 
which 70 per cent came from tuition and enrolment fees 
and 30 per cent from donations. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The National University is organized in faculties and 
schools which prepare students for the exercise of a pro- 
fession. León, the seat of the university, has the following 
faculties and schools: medical sciences (School of Medicine), 
with an eight-year course (including one year of practical 
work) leading to the professional title of doctor; legal and 
social sciences (School of Law), with a six-year course 
leading to the degree of doctor; chemical sciences and 
pharmacy (School of Pharmacy), with a six-year course 
leading to the degree of doctor; and dental science (School 
of Dentistry), with a six-year course leading to the degree 
of licenciado. At Managua there is a faculty of physical 
and mathematical sciences (School of Engineering), with 
a five-year course leading to a professional qualification 
in civil engineering, and schools of business management, 
economics, journalism and education (the latter two 
opened in 1960), which will be raised to the level of faculties 
when they are providing a full course of study. It is anti- 
cipated that each of the courses these provide will lead 
to a licenciatura. The subjects offered in the School of 
Education are social sciences, literature, mathematics 
and physics, chemistry and biology, and educational 
science (this last at Jinotega). 

Decisions reached in the light of a project for the unifi- 
cation of education in Central America provide for certain 
changes in these qualifications. According to Article 161 
of the university regulations approved in May 1963, the 
faculties of medicine, of law and of pharmacy will continue 
to grant a doctor's degree to students who began their 
second year of study in June 1963. Those who have only 
begun their first year at that date will receive at the end 
of their studies the title of licenciado. 


Admission of students. 'The National University's entrance 
requirement is the title of bachiller en ciencias y letras; and 
the Schools of Engineering and Medicine also set an entrance 
examination. The primary school teacher's certificate may 
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be offered by candidates for admission to the School of 
Education. 

In addition to holding the title of bachiller en ciencias 
y letras, the Universidad Centroamericana requires 
candidates to sit for an entrance examination. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year opens on 1 June 
and closes on 28 February. In the School of Engineering 
it opens in May and closes in March of the following year. 
No extra-mural courses are provided. 

Attendance at classes is compulsory. Students who do 
not attend a minimum of 80 per cent of classes forfeit the 
right to sit for examinations. 

The lecture is the method of instruction in most general 
use. The shortage of Spanish textbooks and the very high 
cost of the few that are available mean that most students 
must rely on their own and their friends’ lecture notes, 
In addition to lectures there are classes in which students 
take a more active part, such as practical hospital and 
laboratory work. Teaching staff are free to decide on their 
own methods of teaching and choose their own textbooks. 

Three internal examinations (usually written) are held 
in the course of the year, and make up 50 per cent of the 
aggregate marks. There is a final examination (usually 
oral) which provides the remaining 50 per cent. 

At the moment, there is no organized research, but 
steps are being taken to promote it. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 
subject requirements for the six-year course leading to 
the degree of doctor of law. 

First year. Basic philosophy; advanced grammar; history 
of civilization; principles of economics; principles of 
sociology; introduction to the study of law: English 
or French (optional). 

Second year. General theory of government; Roman law; 
criminology; civil law; constitutional law of Nicaragua 
and Central America; criminal law (general). 

Third year. Civil law; general theory of court procedure; 
criminal law (specialized); administrative law; public 
international law. 

Fourth year. Civil law; law of criminal procedure; admi- 
nistrative law; forensic medicine; principles of finance 
and law; fiscal law; practical work. 

Fifth year. Civil law; law of civil procedure; mercantile law; 
social law; practical work. 

Sixth year. Law of civil procedure; private international 
law; maritime law and law of the air; notarial law; 
philosophy of law; professional ethics; practical work. 


The following are the subject requirements for the seven- 

year course leading to the degree of doctor of medicine 

and surgery. 

First year. Mathematics; biology; medical physics; medical 
chemistry; zoology and botany. 

Second year. Descriptive anatomy I; dissection I; para- 
sitology; histology and embryology. 

Third year. Descriptive anatomy II; dissection II; physio- 
logy; bacteriology; ethics and history of medicine. 

Fourth year. Clinical surgery (preparatory course); clinical 
medicine (preparatory course); surgical pathology I; 
medical pathology I; general pathology; pharmacology. 


Fifth year. Surgical pathology II; medical pathology Il; 
surgical medicine I; therapeutics I; hygiene and pre- 
ventive medicine; toxicology and forensic medicine; 
pathological anatomy. 

Sixth year. Paediatrics; clinical surgery I; clinical medicine 
I; therapeutics II; surgical medicine II; obstetrics; 
gynaecology; tropical pathology; dermatology and 
venereal diseases, 

Seventh year. Psychiatry; radiology; otorhinolaryngology; 
ophthalmology; clinical surgery Il; clinical aru. 
clinical gynaecology; clinical paediatrics; emergency 
surgery and medicine. 

An eighth year must be spent in practical hospital work. 


Staff 


Teaching is carried out by titular professors, associate 
professors and demonstrators who are appointed by the 
university board on the recommendation of the governing 
board of the faculty concerned. During the last four years, 
a beginning has been made with the appointment of full- 
time teaching staff under contract. It is hoped, as part 
of the plans for the economie and educational integration 
of Central America, to establish a system for the exchange 
of teaching staff with other Central American universities, 
and to introduce a salary and promotion scale. 


Student life and welfare 


A student at the National University pays approximately 
460 cordobas a year in enrolment, tuition and examination 
fees, and his maintenance expenses are estimated at 700 
cordobas for the nine months of the academic year. There 
are no scholarships or loans, but the university has an 
employment agency and a system of night classes where 
students who have satisfied certain requirements may 
find employment as teachers. The majority of students 
do paid work in addition to their studies, frequently in 
fields related to their professional future (many law 
students, for instance, work in law offices); but in many 
cases work bears no relation to the subject of study. 
Certain services are now being organized at the National 
University; these include a moderately priced restaurant, 
a students! centre, and some residential quarters. 

The student body is represented on the university board 
and the faculty councils of the National University, and 
on the university council of the Universidad Católica 
Centroamericana. The Centro Universitario, the students* 
organization at the National University, is self-governing 
and all students belong to it. The National University also 
has a department for the organization and encouragement 
of sport. Р 

А large proportion of the students are residents of the 
town where the university is situated, and live at home. 
Those who come from a distance live in boarding houses 
or small hotels, or with relations or friends. A few are 
accommodated in one of the student hostels which provide 
free lodging for needy students. 

For the time being there are no health, welfare or 
guidance services, and no special provision is made for the 
reception, accommodation and maintenance of foreign 


students. 
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INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Escuela Nacional de Agricultura y Ganaderia (National 
School of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry) provides 
a nine-semester course for students who wish to qualify 
as agricultural engineers. 

The Escuela de Servicio Social de Nicaragua (Nicaraguan 
School of Social Service) provides a three-year course 
leading to the diploma of Social Welfare Officer, for which 
candidates are required to submit a thesis. 

The Escuela Nacional de Enfermería (National School 
of Nursing) provides a four-year course for candidates who 
have passed through the general secondary school or the 
teacher training school. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Article 43 of the Central American agreement on the basic 
unification of education declares teacher training to be a 
‘fundamental task of Governments and universities’. The 
National University of Nicaragua has established a School 
of Education which offers teacher training, and also acts, 
to a certain extent, as a department of human sciences. 
The school has held several summer courses. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


On achieving autonomy in 1958, the National University 
entered upon a period of great activity, marked by reforms 
which included the recruitment of full-time teaching staff, 
the opening of laboratories, and the creation of new schools. 
Plans are under consideration for the provision of wider 
specialization in certain courses such as pharmacy and engi- 
neering (the study of electricity is to be introduced in 
the latter), and for the introduction of short courses, such 
as one in topography. It is also planned to create a cycle 
of general studies and to set up academic departments, 
whose purpose will be ‘to provide an harmonious basic 
culture for all those who will later take up professional 
careers, and to train academic personnel for advanced 
study and research’. The departments are designed to 
raise the standard of instruction. In the international 
field, the National University of Nicaragua is co-operating 
with the other Central American universities on a project 
for unifying education in the region. 

The Universidad Católica is striving to improve its 
equipment, laboratories, libraries and workshops and its 
curricula, and to raise the standard of teaching by giving 
fellowships for study abroad to its staff and by recruiting 
guest professors. 

The National University stands at the summit of the 
educational system, and the cultural life of the country 
is mirrored in its activities. There is thus a danger that its 
tendency towards increased autonomy, which it would 
like to see guaranteed by the Constitution, may lead it 
into isolation and confront the country with a situation 
in which its cultural work would amount to nothing more 
then the training of a small number of town dwellers 
for professional careers. In setting up a School of Education, 
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however, the National University has taken an important 
step towards what may prove to be a decisive movement 
towards fuller participation in the life of the nation. A 
programme of co-operation between the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the autonomous National University through the 
intermediary of the School of Education has already been 
announced. 


[Text transmitted by the Comisión Nacional Nicaraqüense 
de Cooperación con la Unesco, Managua. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Nicaragua. Ministerio de Educación Püblica, 
Sección de Estadísticas. Reply to Unesco questionnaire, 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,526,000. 

Area: 57,143 squares miles; 148,000 square kilometres, 

Population density: 27 per square mile; 10 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross domestic product (1962 estimate): 2,812 million 
cordobas. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 1 cordoba — 0.143 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: June. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1962 
(in cordobas) 


———————————————MÀ———— 


А. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure . 39 227 269 
"Total recurring expenditure =; ye 38 067 269 
For administration . ‚ 1813 850 
For instruction . . . . 35 460 266 
Other recurring expenditures ОРАО SF ЙА ЖА dme со A T 793 153 
Total capital expenditure (school buildings, classrooms and laboratory equipment, etc.) 1 160 000 
B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . . . . . . 38 067 269 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . 1813 850 4.8 
Expenditure for instruction . . qub 35 460 266 93.1 
Primary education 22 484 031 59.1 


Secondary education . . . . . . . 
General . 
Vocational . 
Teacher training 
Higher education 
Special education 
Adult education s 
Other types of education 
Other recurring expenditure 


850 


a ING 2 948 552 
1793 204 
. 2 694 006 


7435 762 19.5 


2 902 063 7.6 

55 200 0.1 

1805 160 47 

778 050 2.1 
793 153 21 
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2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Leyel and Academie | Number = = 
type of ‘Type of institution cademié | of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Part-time 
education year ез REM ee c аа". 
Total Female Total Total Female Tot 
Primary! Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 | 2042 3 895 149935 74296 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961/62 228 906 25570 13802 
OR E LUKE V. vo un Mt 1961/62 2270 4801 175505 88098 
OE EE за S 1960/61 2526 4605 162330 81114 
DEM MS x +. Ru os 1959/60 2 558 4514 149120 75311 
on Eur due э е dod eo ж 1958/59 21 831 23 684 132769 67808 
ZR NE р IUS x „ 1957/58 1983 owe 9148 314 ?75 177 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 16 245 4284 1052 
Secondary, schools, private . . . . 1961/62 35 405 3494 1166 
ГОТА D Ыы ave. oe eos 1961/62 51 650 1118 2218 
гь УЛ"? ИИ 1960/61 44 467 6 851 1 783 
» 1959/60 43 444 5 913 1 508 
E 1958/59 5667 1566 
5 1957/58 ora aN 
Vocational* Technical school, public . . . . . 1961/62 1 30 = 366 — a 
Commercial schools, public . . . . 1961/62 4 70 — 1278 103 А 
Commercial schools, private. , . . 1961/62 25 198 — 1148 855 4 
Agricultural school, private . . . . | 1961/62 1 12 = 116 a ў 
alee ee IY. 1961/62 31 310 — 2908 1558 5 
АЕ ir $us 1960/61 29 291 — 2700 1400 ИД 
5 Se p 1959/60 35 269 = 1983 э, * 
| A d nor АРМА 1958/59 РЗ Y — ses fas 
т зоа а 1957/58 — ded 2 
| Teacher Teacher training schools, public. . . 1961/62 5 74 1588 950 — 
| training Teacher training schools, private . . 1961/62 7 81 522 464 — 
MC эж лэ; ж Жыл уз * 1961/62 12 155 2110 1414 — 
а. т И 1960/61 12 146 1821 1 230 — 
. tk Um 1959/60 10 100 vis 595 1269 836 — 
жы, at AP TRE a 1958/59 ves as ee cue 957 699 — 
| iyw ehh ostrea эў 1957/58 E “з Pap 5 „ДИА IE — 
| Higher 
| University National University of Nicaragua 
and Поре ату, Ps es Pe 1961/62 1 п se T 1607 281 
equivalent wa au Weer Es 1960/61 1 awe eee one 1252 162 б 
ities IR SS Er ШЫ 1959/60 1 1184 174 
granting ) Р INC Е 1958/59 1 954 128 
О ДАН 1957/58 1 912 102 
Non- Schools of nursing. . > . . . « 1961/62 2 68 23 ©з 104 104 — 
university National School of Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry. . . . . à 1961/62 1 eH 128 — — 
Таа лаат) Me у: „=з 1961/62 3 568 523 232 104 — 
| Sm nee faim Alan ж 1960/61 3 550 510 192 16 — 
» SLT a es 1959/60. 3 see 183 69 — 
A ü 1958/59 D ДА que — 
BAUM + 1957/58 y Is = 
Special Special school, private 
ie ea eee E 1961/62 11 1 6 Уа n 47 — 
| NERA SN em ee 1960/61 vas NS she Set te eve 
| Adult Literacy courses 
on emot vy NONO 1961/62 90 102 62 6418 2751 6 418 
TIN оТ 1960/61 91 94 56 5141 1931 5147 
Ит; Ее ih M Sea MR 1959/60 93 T "e 6 326 2 450 6 326 
Аро rel. suse u^ s 1958/59 39 eae wee D 7311 2918 7311 
eat earn ГАН [m 151/88. Ne is dod esi $ ie s sid 
| eee 
| 1. Includes pre-primary education. 4. Incomplete data. 
| 2. Public КЕЙ. ошу. 3 » 5. Schools of nursing only. 
3. Secondary education is included with primary education. 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


mS = Field of study 


7 ‘Academic 

f instituti E Total ; 

танаа yem т x Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural Engineering Medical a ciculture 
institutions? 1961/62 MF 1607 — 161 — 311 316 oc 206 534 13 
Hro a | Е 281 — 170 — 44 43 ж 3 121 — 
All institutions? 1957/58 MF 912 — — — 295 — 151 466 – 
Е 102 — a — 21 — 4 71 = 

Percentage 

All institutions? 1961/62 MF 100 — 10 — 23 20 13 33 1 
F 100 — 25 — 15 15 1 44 — 
All institutions? 1957/58 MF 100 — ЕЗ — 32 — xS 17 51 - 
Е 100 — — — 26 — Aes 4 70 — 

= ÁÉÉ———Á—Á—————Ér—— ee ee 


1. Natural sciences are included with medical sciences. 


NIGER 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in the Republic of the Niger is provided by 
the State, with the exception of a few schools at primary 
level organized by the missions. Even in these schools 
pupils follow the same courses as those offered in the 
State schools, and take the same examinations. At 
l January 1963, 92.8 per cent of all schools were run by 
the State and 7.2 per cent by private bodies. There are 
some Koranic schools throughout the country, operating 
in an informal manner, and in 1963 the one organized 
Koranic school at secondary level catered for about one 
hundred and eighty students. 

All forms of education come under the Ministry of 
National Education with the exception of agricultural 
education, which comes under the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and nursing training which comes under the Ministry of 
Health. The major characteristic of education in the 
Niger is its centralization, and the various services depend- 
ing from the Ministry of Education are responsible for 
schools throughout the country. On the other hand the 
regional authorities are responsible for building con- 
struction, which is financed through their budgets; they 
also run the canteens attached to some primary schools. 
Their financial responsibility is not, however, very 
heavy. 

Various factors affect the provision of education. The 
population is extremely dispersed and income per capita 
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2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 


very low. There are three major ethnic groups which share 
a territory twice as big as France—the Hausa on the 
border of Nigeria, the Jerma in the south-west towards 
Mali and Upper Volta, and the nomadic Peulh in the 
north. The Tuareg is another nomadic group in the 
Saharan regions. The provision of education for the 
nomadic peoples poses some especially difficult problems. 
There are few religious problems affecting the provision 
of education since most people in the Niger are Muslim. 
Several languages are spoken but, with the exception of 
Hausa, none of the vernacular languages has a written 
form. French is the official language and all teaching is 
given in it. 

Education is provided in six-year primary schools 
leading to the certificat d'études primaires. Secondary 
education is provided in general secondary schools which 
offer a full course of study up to the baccalauréat and 
which follow the French system closely. Other forms of 
education at secondary level include technical education, 
various types of vocational training, agricultural education 
and courses’ in veterinary science, health education, and 
some teacher training. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in the 
Republic of the Niger. Students who have obtained their 
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baccalauréat may be sent either by the State or by overseas 
organizations to pursue their higher studies abroad, 
in Europe or in other African countries. At 1 January 1963 
there were eighty-seven students in institutions of higher 
education abroad, sixty-nine in Europe and eighteen in 
Africa. These students are almost entirely maintained 
either by the State or by the organizations which award 
the scholarships. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


It is anticipated that a system of higher education will 
be developed in the Republic of the Niger in the near 
future. The marked increase in the number of secondary 
school graduates is making such development a matter 
of urgency. The present policy is to send students, as 
far as is practicable, to institutions of higher education 
within Africa, such studies to be followed, where desirable, 
by more specialized studies in France or elsewhere. In 
view of the growing number of students without private 
resources who rely entirely on the Government to finance 
their study abroad, it is obvious that, in spite of the 
generous assistance provided by overseas countries and 
organizations, the Government will soon have to face 
considerable financial problems in this field. 


[Text revised by the Embassy of the Republic of the Niger, 
Paris. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Niger. Ministére de l'Education Nationale. 
Inspection Académique. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,991,000. 

Area: 458,995 square miles; 1,188,794 square kilometres, 

Population density: 7 per square mile; 3 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.A. franes = 0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


df Students enrolled. 
Level and Асабо Number = 
type of ‘Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education NE tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public. 1961/62 352 ms E Ves 32 058 8975 — 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961/62 10 sab. me 32% 2 390 1103 — 
TOMUS UE Co, cs ә. AR 1961/62 362 “A hee „= 34448 10078 — 
eMe uvm маўы 1960/61 286 m T Dea 26 609 1133 — 
» 1959/60 191 ve se E 21 054 ee — 
» 1958/59 143 ont ve era 14 920 4 269 — 
» 1957/58 133 en Ms m 13 887 3761 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public 
Total . TE 1961/62 8 1068 182 
» 1960/61 8 917 151 
» 1959/60 5 531 144 
c 1958/59 1 434 106 
» 1957/58 1 317 10 
Vocational Apprenticeship centre, public 
PE Total . 4 S» Jt i Л 1961/62 1 69 
4 1960/61 1 61 
5 1959/60 l 18 
умеат lude do 1958/59 1 51 
rot af) oie cn o ttd 1957/58 1 58 
Teacher "Teacher training school, public . . . 1961/62 1 d 25 ais 40 1 — 
training ‘Teacher training courses, public. . . 1961/62 3 Л эө "m" 416 167 — 
ota cc ал» йл уль, 1961/62 4 Er. "s phy 516 168 — 
pis e meee Ке. E Donde 1060/61 4 xu Ed Et 442 84 = 
voe Son ИШЕК АУК 1959/60 3 Visi us es 365 52 — 
v abuser qx Gelso, » 1958/59 2 ines Yes des 214 13 — 
Е К ае 1957/58 2 БАЯ a СЯ 223 8 — 
„нКл с ġa a 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand C.F.A. francs) 


Sh sss 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure . 646 080 
Bu cU M а а ла лаек з .- з... a 535 215 
For administration or general control) . . . . . . . . . . 2. 77 A 34170 
For instruction . Т ло: Мб ех жк cR MERE Re uw ro: x 3 A Wo. 462 045 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff . . . . . . . . , . | | Ж 315 130 
Other instructional expenditure? ES py ls ЖР mee semis os he, peta ARS) EN 86 315 
Other recurring expenditure (scholarships, ete.) . . . . . . . . . , ER uc ge Bt uo 39 000 
Total capital expenditure (school buildings, classrooms and laboratory equipment, рие: 110 865 
В. TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Жалау нне TE ыт T v coi ®Ъ 646 080 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control, . . , 34 170 5.3 
Expenditure for instruction . . . . . . . . . 536 750 83.1 
pU CD TTC "е ий ынна. ete а 371 830 57.6 
Bedondary education. vs Gs. S a «ae fn... 164 920 25.5 
bens NOD a Meee ARE NECI D a SIL 88 350 13.7 
урала а нк ш ene S PR 3 16 460 2.5 
Meunbentraining ys (si Ec ОЕ 60 110 9.3 
Other recurring expenditure . . . | 3 . 7 11! 75 160 11.6 
Scholarships, etc. кы И е он 39 000 6.0 
MURDER A Ri er тен" 36 160 5.6 
1, Includes maintenance of pupils. 2. Figures are based on budget estimates. Includes capital expenditure. 
When Nigeria adopted „а Federal Constitution in 1954 regional control. During the last few years, new universities 
responsibility for education devolved on the Governments have been established in Northern, Eastern and Western 
of the Regions. The Ministries of Education of Northern, Nigeria by the Governments of those Regions. 
Eastern and Western Nigeria are responsible for education Accordingly, this chapter is presented in four sections, 
in their respective Regions, and the Federal Ministry of describing the Federal and the three Regional systems. 
Education (previously the national headquarters) is in 
charge of education in the Federal Territory of Lagos. After 
1954 the Federal Ministry continued to be responsible for THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 
the Federal institutions of higher education located in the 
Regions (until quite recently the only ones in existence). In the context of national development planning, the 
Under the present Constitution, however, higher education role of the Federal Ministry of Education is supreme, 
is a concurrent subject and has now come under independent particularly as regards the broad direction of educational 
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policy, planning and finance, and especially in the field 
of higher education. The Federal Government White 
Paper No. 3 on Educational Development 1961-70 is 
evidence of this fact. It commits the Government to 
substantial expenditure on education in the Regions at 
the primary, secondary and higher levels during this 
period, and sets the trends and targets for educational 
expansion in the Federation as a whole. The Federal 
Ministry operates the Joint Consultative Committee of 
the Ministries of Education of all the Regions, for the 
purpose of co-ordinating policies and administrative pro- 
cedures in areas of common interest. It has established an 
External Aid Bureau which handles all foreign aid for 
education in the Federation, and a National Universities 
Commission which provides the regional universities with 
Federal subventions and grants. The Federal Government 
also awards substantial scholarships each year to students 
from all parts of the Federation. In all matters concerning 
education it acts as the liaison agency between Nigeria and 
other countries, national and international organizations, 
agencies and foundations. : 

The Education (Lagos) Act of 1957 provides for free 
and universal primary education in the Federal Territory 
of Lagos. There are few State-run schools at the primary 
and secondary levels, nearly all being managed by volun- 
tary agencies and independent proprietors, although they 
are fully State-aided under conditions laid down by the 
Act. The Act also established the Lagos Town Council 
as the local education authority responsible for carrying 
out the routine supervisory and administrative functions 
of the Federal Ministry of Education in relation to primary 
schools in Lagos. 

The primary and secondary schools of Lagos are open 
to all pupils of appropriate age irrespective of social, 
economic, ethnic, religious, or linguistic factors, despite 
the fact that they are mostly denominational schools 
and that the pupils come from all parts of the Federation, 
speak a variety of languages and are of differing socio- 
economic backgrounds. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 857. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the Federal territory is provided in 
one university (the University of Lagos), in a medical 
school established separately by special ordinance which 
functions as an autonomous unit of the University of 
Lagos and is known as the Lagos University Teaching 
Hospital, in the Yaba Technical Institute, and in the 
Federal Advanced Teachers College. The Federal Govern- 
ment is also responsible for the University of Ibadan in 
Western Nigeria; established by the Central Government 
in 1948 as the University College of Ibadan in special 
relationship with London University, after the adoption 
of a Federal constitution in 1954, the college remained a 
Federal responsibility. In 1962 it was given full university 
status, becoming the University of Ibadan. 

The new University of Lagos was established in 1962 
as the result of recommendations made by the Ashby 
Commission on post-secondary education in Nigeria, and 


the Lagos University Teaching Hospital was set up at 
the same time by the Federal Ministry of Health in order 
to meet the shortage of qualified medical practitioners 
in the Federation. 


Legislation 


'The main legislative enactments relating to the Federal 
institutions of higher education are (a) the University 
of Ibadan Act (1962) which established the University 
of Ibadan as the successor of the University College, 
Ibadan, and covers inter alia the establishment and general 
aims of the university, its constitution, and the functions 
of its council, senate, and principal officers, and (b) the 
University of Lagos Act (1962) which contains provisions 
relating to the university's constitution, senate and 
provisional council, faculty boards, and the medical school 
council. 


Policy and administration 


External. There is no predetermined long-term policy or 
set pattern of administration laid down for either the 
Federal or regional institutions of higher education. 
Certain national bodies, however, exercise an influence 
on the over-all development policy of both the Federal 
and regional universities and other institutions of higher 
education. A sessional paper issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1961 states that the ‘universities should have 
autonomy in the management of their affairs’ and that 
‘the over-all national interest’ would be preserved by 
the statutory establishment of a national universities 
commission, an inter-regional manpower board, and an 
all-Nigerian academic council (now known as the vice- 
chancellor's committee). The first of these bodies makes 
plans for the balanced development of the universities 
on a national scale, co-ordinating the development of 
new faculties and schools, and administering Federal 
grants and subventions. The manpower board was created 
to carry out periodical surveys of the nation's manpower 
needs and to pinpoint the manpower needs which the 
universities are then called upon to supply. The vice- 
chancellor's committee, whose membership is drawn from 
the academic staff of the universities, is *designed to ensure 
the maintenance of the highest academic standards', and 
also helps to co-ordinate university development policy. 


Internal. Both Federal universities are autonomous insti- 
tutions under the rule and general management of their 
governing councils, The supreme governing body at the 
University of Ibadan is the council, which is responsible 
for the general management of the university's affairs, 
controls its property and finances, and has power to draw 
up statutes on all matters connected with the institution. 
The senate is the highest academic authority and is 
*responsibleto the university council for the development and 
supervision of all academic matters’. The principal officers 
of the university are the chancellor, the pro-chancellor, 
the vice-chancellor and his deputy, the registrar, the 
bursar, and the librarian. 

The University of Lagos is governed by a provisional 
council, a senate; and a vice-chancellor, a separate medical 
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council being responsible for the affairs of the University 
Teaching Hospital. The provisional council consists of a 
chairman appointed by the Prime Minister, and ten 
other members as follows: the vice-chancellor, three 
members broadly representative of all regions of the 
Federation appointed by the Prime Minister, two members 
from the medical school appointed by the Minister of 
Health, one member appointed by the Minister of Edu- 
cation on the joint recommendation of the faculty boards, 
and the Permanent Secretary of the Federal Ministry of 
Education ex officio. The senate consists of the vice- 
chancellor who acts as chairman, the deans of faculties, 
the professors, and three other persons (two appointed 
by the provisional council and one by the medical school 
council), The medical school council consists of the dean 
as chairman, the vice-dean as deputy-chairman, three 
pre-clinical professors elected by the faculty board, three 
clinical professors elected by the faculty board, two 
elected representatives of the provisional council, two 
representatives of the University Teaching Hospital man- 
agement board appointed by the Minister of Health, and 
the Permanent Secretary of the Federal Ministry of Health 
ex officio. The medical school council is responsible for 
all questions concerning the medical school, and is not 
bound to take the advice of the University of Lagos 
senate on matters affecting the school. 


Finance 


The University of Ibadan has the following main sources 
of income: endowments from the Federal Government 
and the Nigerian Cocoa Marketing Board, interest on 
endowments, investments, etc., fees, Federal Government 
subventions, rents, and donations. The University of 
Lagos is financed by subventions from the Federal Govern- 
ment and has some additional income from students’ fees, 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Ibadan is organized in faculties of arts, 
Science, medicine, agriculture and veterinary science, 
economics, and social studies; it also has institutes of 
African studies, education, librarianship, child health, 
and social and economic research. The University of 
Lagos has at present two faculties, business and social 
studies, and law. It also has a medical school which is 
а separate corporation under the university. 


Admission of students. There are two methods of entry to 
first degree courses in the University of Ibadan: (a) by 


direct entry, or (b) at concessional level (that is with 
five Ordinary level passes in the General Certificate of 
Education examination, students admitted at concessional 
level being required to take an extra year to complete 
their degree). In order to qualify for direct entry candidates 
must have at least two Advanced level passes in the General 
Certificate of Education, or two Principal level passes 
in the Higher School Certificate, in addition to an appro- 
priate number of Ordinary level passes in the General 
Certificate of Education or equivalent examination, There 
are also special requirements for entry to particular 
courses, Candidates who have obtained the West African 
School Certificate or its equivalent may within one year 
take the University External examination if they do not 
possess the minimum qualifications for direct entry. 
The University of Lagos admits students who hold 
(a) the Higher School Certificate with two passes at 
Principal level relevant to the course they propose to 
follow in addition to the School Certificate with at least 
five credits, including one in English; or (b) two Advanced 
level passes in the General Certificate of Education in 
addition to five passes at Ordinary level including English. 


Range of Studies. The University of Ibadan offers the 
following first degree courses: a two-year course leading 
to the B.A. (general) degree, and three-year courses 
leading to the B.A. (honours) degree and to the bachelor's 
degree in divinity (B.D.), in economics (B.Sc.Econ.), and 
in agriculture (B.Sc.Agr.). The courses leading to the 
B.Sc. (general) degree and the B.Sc. (special) degree also 
last three years. The Faculty of Medicine offers a five- 
year course after one pre-medical year, leading to the ' 
degree of M.B. B.S. 

Postgraduate studies are available leading to the follow- 
ing higher degrees: master of arts, master of Science, 
doctor of medicine, master of science in agriculture, 
doctor of letters, and doctor of philosophy. Candidates 
for the master's degree are required to follow an approved 
course of study and research for a period of not less than 
six terms after registration. Work for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy requires at least three years of research 
after the first degree and candidates must submit a thesis 
and take an oral examination. 

The University of Lagos at present provides three-year 
courses leading to first degrees in law and in business 
and social studies, and a six-year course leading to a 
degree in medicine. 


Intra-mural teaching. In both universities the academic 
year runs from October to June and is organized in three 
terms. The methods of instruction used include lectures, 
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Nore. The diagram sets out the organi- 
zation of higher education. Arrangements 
for primary and secondary schooling in 
the Federal Territory and three Regions 
vary, but usually total twelve years to 
school certificate level. 
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tutorials, field and laboratory work, clinical sessions, etc. 
Textbooks are prescribed for particular courses but students 
are also encouraged to read widely in their field. Both 
institutions have promotion examinations at the end of 
each year up to the final examination for the first degree. 


Requirements for certain awards. The curriculum for the 
degree of bachelor of medicine extends over five academic 
years (students must have already completed a pre- 
medical year in the Faculty of Science). The First Pro- 
fessional examination in basic medical sciences is then 
taken at the end of the fifth term (towards the end of 
the second year), the Second Professional examination 
not less than twelve months after the First Professional 
examination, the Third Professional examination not less 
than thirty months after the First Professional exami- 
nation, and the Final Professional examination not less 
than thirty-six months after the First Professional 
examination. 

Candidates at the First Professional examination in 
the basic medical sciences are examined in anatomy, 
physiology, and biochemistry. The Second Professional 
examination takes place at the end of the third year of 
study and candidates are examined in pharmacology 
and pathology. At the Third Professional examination, 
candidates are examined in obstetrics and gynaecology, 
and at the Final Professional examination, in medicine, 
surgery, and preventive and social medicine. Candidates 
are also required to complete, to the satisfaction of the 
departments concerned, periods of practical work in a 
teaching hospital. Successful candidates receive the degree 
of M.B. B.S. which may be awarded either as an honours 
or as a pass degree. 


Extra-mural courses. The Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies at the University of Ibadan provides weekly 
tutorial classes at various centres throughout the country 
in a number of subjects, and also organizes refresher and 
vocational courses, seminars and conferences for such 
groups as teachers, trade unionists, employers and local 
government staff. These courses are not, however, generally 
intended to prepare for particular examinations, their 
main aim being to extend the knowledge of their students. 
At the University of Lagos students may attend evening 
classes identical with the day courses for full-time students 
and leading to the same degrees. 


Research 


In both universities equal importance is attached to teach- 
ing and research and the University of Ibadan has facilities 
for postgraduate work and research in the faculties of 
arts, science and agriculture. The university co-operates 
with the Governments of the Federation: and various 
agencies and foundations in financing research in a number 
of fields. 


Staff 


Academic staff are graded as professors, senior lecturers, 
lecturers, and assistant lecturers. The professor is head 
of a subject department and is responsible for admi- 
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nistration as well as teaching activities in his department, 
Vacancies are advertised by the university council which 
then appoints on the recommendation of the senate; 
the national Inter-University Council assists with the 
processing of applications and interviewing of Common- 
wealth candidates. Appointments may be either permanent 
or on short-term contracts. 


Student life and welfare 


At both institutions students pay fees for board and tuition 
which vary according to the course taken. The total 
fees for the preliminary arts course, for instance, would 


amount to about £125 a year and in the clinical medicine 
course to about £260. The universities award scholarships 
on the basis of students’ performance in the prelin nary 
examinations or university or sessional examinations taken 
at the end of the first year, covering approved board and 
tuition fees plus £75 per annum (£80 for clinical students). 


The Federal Government awards ten State scholarships 
of the same value each year to students selected by the 
universities, and a number of similar grants are made by 
the Nigerian Cocoa Marketing Board, the Regional Govern- 
ments, and various private organizations. 

All students belong to the students’ union in cach 
university, which elects a representative council each 
academic year; there is also a national students’ union. 
Students may also join a great number of special interest 
and sports clubs. 


The University of Ibadan is entirely residential and the 
University of Lagos partly so. Ibadan has four residential 
halls for men and one for women together with two 


other hostels, all managed by a board of student welfare, 
composed of representatives of the university authorities 
and of the students. Students in both universities receive 
free medical care during term. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 


AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Yaba Technical Institute in Lagos offers a number 
of courses to train technicians in civil, electrical, mecha- 
nical and radio engineering. Some of these courses overlap 
the fields of secondary and higher education, students 
normally being admitted at the level of the school certi- 
ficate. The courses are usually organized on a sandwich 
basis, students attending the institute for two full sessions 
with a period of training in industry in between. Successful 
students are awarded the Yaba Technical Institute Certi- 
ficate or the United Kingdom Ordinary National Certificate. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Federal Advanced Teacher Training College, founded 
in 1962, provides a three-year course to train secondary 
school teachers. Students are admitted at the end of the 
fifth secondary year (school certificate level) and the 
college is fully residential and co-educational. The courses 
lead to the Nigerian Certificate of Education (NCE). 
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TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The development of the University of Lagos was planned 
to take place in three phases. The first phase began in 
October 1962 when the university opened with a Faculty 
of Business and Social Studies, a Faculty of Law, and a 
medical school. The second phase will start in October 1964 
when new faculties of engineering, science, arts, and 
education will be established; it is planned that the last 
three faculties will work closely together with the initial 
aim of producing teachers in science and arts subjects. 
There will also be a close association between the faculties 
of science and engineering, and between business and 
engineering. In the third phase, after 1964, further growth 
will be by increasing the scope of existing faculties rather 
than by adding new ones. Thus it is planned that the 
Faculty of Engineering will, at a later stage, add depart- 
ments.of architecture, land surveying, communications, 
and chemical engineering. The Faculty of Business and 
Social Studies, which already includes economic and public 
administration, will develop other social sciences such as 
sociology and psychology. The Faculty of Arts will develop 
its modern languages department—both Nigerian and 
foreign—and, together with the other faculties, develop 
an Institute of African Studies. The Faculty of Science, 
through its schools of biology and geography, will expand 
its activities in the fields of marine biology and oceano- 
graphy. Courses in such fields as home science and journa- 
lism will also be considered in this third phase of the 
development of the university. 


EASTERN REGION 


The legal provisions for education are contained in the 
Education Act 1956 and amendments, and empower the 
Minister of Education to ‘establish, encourage, recognize, 
and assist educational institutions of the type in the 
third Schedule’ i.e., primary, secondary, trade training, 
domestic science, teacher training, adult education and 
post-secondary institutions. There are no provisions for 
compulsory education at any level. The long-term policy 
of the Government is that all education will be free, but 
at present only the first three years of primary schooling 
are non-fee paying. 

While the Ministry of Education controls and directs 
and is empowered to make provision for education, the 
Government itself runs only eleven primary schools and 
eleven post-primary institutions out of a regional total 
of over 7,000 institutions of all kinds. The great majority 
of institutions are owned and managed by religious 
missions, private individuals and private associations, 
although since 1957, under the revised system of local 
government, county councils are now proprietors and 
managers of substantial numbers of primary schools and 
of a few training colleges and secondary schools. It has 
been the policy of the Government since 1957 to encourage 
the provision of educational facilities by local authorities 
rather than by voluntary agencies or private persons. 
No one may open or conduct any sort of educational 
institution without the approval of the Minister of Edu- 
cation or contrary to the provisions of the education law, 


and all institutions, aided or unaided, are subject to the 
inspection and control of the Minister through his officials. 

Education is administered by the Ministry of Education 
aeting through zonal inspectors and senior education 
officers who have charge of the administration and in- 
spection of schools in the twelve provinces of the Region. 
Each voluntary ageney has its own education authority 
which administers its schools under the control of the 
zonal inspectors and senior education officers. In the 
case of post-primary institutions, control is vested in 
a board of governors on which the Minister of Education 
is represented. In addition, all county councils constitute 
a local education authority subject to the control and 
direction of the Minister of Education and the Minister 
of Local Government. 

Most institutions owe their physical existence to the 
financial support of local communities assisted by substan- 
tial Government subventions. Communications are gene- 
rally good and are improving and this has made for 
greater cohesion in a country where there are over eighty 
different languages. The multiplicity of languages has 
never constituted any serious educational problem, how- 
ever, since English is the lingua franca of the Region and 
the medium of instruction. Religious bodies play a very 
large role in the educational system and the multiplicity 
of denominations has resulted in a certain duplication 
of effort. In recent years there has been a pronounced 
movement of people from rural areas to the major towns 
and to second class townships. All towns are expanding 
rapidly but the ‘split’ between urban and rural commu- 
nities is to a large extent minimized by the continued 
association of the immigrants and their attachment to 
their rural homes and communities. 

The primary schools admit children at the age of 6 
and provide six years of education leading to a certificate. 
Upon completion of the primary course, pupils may enter 
(a) a three-year junior secondary school; (b) a five-year 
senior secondary school, or (c) a trade centre, trade school, 
or other vocational institution. Pupils who complete the 
five-year secondary course may (a) remain at school for 
two years in the sixth form which prepares pupils for the 
General Certificate of Education (Advanced level) exami- 
nations or the Higher School Certificate and leads directly 
to the universities; (b) enter one of a number of Grade 11 
Teachers’ Colleges or the three-year Advanced Teacher 
Training College, or (c) take one of a number of courses 
of vocational training, some of which are intermediate 
between secondary and higher education (nursing, agri- 
culture, technical training, courses in the School of 
Administration, etc.). 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 857. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The legislature of the Eastern Region, making use of its 
powers under the new Federal u 
University of Nigeria at Nsukka 1719557 Th 
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technical training is provided in the School of Agriculture 
at Umudike, created in 1955, and in the Government 
Technical Institute at Enugu (1959); teacher training at 
both intermediate and higher level is provided in the 
Advanced Teacher Training College at Owerri which began 
teaching in May 1963. 


Legislation 


The principal legislative enactments concerning the Univer- 
sity of Nigeria are the law of 1955 establishing the institu- 
tion and the University of Nigeria Law of 1961. The 
Eastern Nigeria Development Plan (1962-68) contains 
provisions relating to the expansion of educational facilities 
at secondary, technical and higher level. 


Policy and administration 


Education in the Federation of Nigeria is a regional 
responsibility, and the Regional Governments are respon- 
sible for the formulation of educational policy. A body 
of Federal advisers on education is available for consul- 
tation and advice only, and a joint consultative committee 
acts in an advisory capacity, and functions as a clearing 
house between regions on educational questions of common 
interest. 

A number of other local organizations influence edu- 
cational policy and administration in the Eastern Region. 
The Board of Education, a body representative of edu- 
cational interests in the Region, advises the Minister, 
who is also required by law to consult it with regard to 
any proposed legislation concerning education; the statu- 
tory requirement is that it shall meet once a year and 
thereafter as often as required. The newly-created Con- 
ference of Leaders of Thought meets normally once a year; 
it has no statutory powers but is, rather, a forum where 
prominent educationists and non-educationists meet to 
discuss current trends and developments, and to offer 
suggestions and ideas to the Minister of Education. The 
National Union of Teachers is a professional teachers’ 
association covering the whole Federation, It is recognized 
by all the Regional Governments and acts as the repre- 
sentative of the teachers in negotiations with the various 
Governments. 

The University of Nigeria is an autonomous institution 
governed by a council established by the University of 
Nigeria Law of 1961. The council is composed of the 
chancellor, the vice-chancellor, five persons appointed by 
the Governor-in-Council and two persons representing the 
senate. The senate, which is responsible for academic 
affairs, consists of the vice-chancellor, the deans of faculties, 
the heads of colleges, the professors, the librarian, the 
director of extra-mural studies, and three members of 
the academic staff nominated by the senate. 

The non-university institutions are headed by a principal 
who is directly responsible to the Ministry of Education. 


Finance 

The income of the university is largely derived from a 
“University of Nigeria Fund’ which formerly consisted 
of an annual grant of £500,000 from the Eastern Regional 
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Marketing Board (it is now made direct by the Government 
of Eastern Nigeria), and also from Federal subventions 
provided through the National Universities Commission. 
The non-university institutions are entirely financed by 
the Regional Government. Fees are charged in all insti- 
tutions except the School of Agriculture and the Advanced 
Teacher Training College. 

The main heads of expenditure are boarding, salaries, 
and operational cost, which latter includes equipment, 
books, transport, stationery, library and building repairs, 
In addition there is capital expenditure on buildings, 
quarters, laboratories, etc. It is not possible to extract 
the sum paid by the Government in respect of post- 
secondary education from the total because of the overlap 
between secondary and post-secondary education as 
controlled by the Ministry. However, it is estimated that 
Government grants cover approximately 30 per cent of 
the expenses of secondary and post-secondary education. 

Although grants in respect of recurrent expenses are 
met entirely from regional revenue, Eastern Nigeria 
depends almost entirely on overseas aid for capital expen- 
diture. The regional economy is at present quite incapable 
of providing the capital necessary for the building of new 
colleges and for providing laboratories and workshop 
facilities, and this is particularly true with regard to the 
provision of scientific and technological education. In 
the past, substantial assistance was given from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, and currently 
the principal benefactors are the British and United 
States Governments, assistance being also given by other 
overseas Governments and Unesco. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The major academic units of the University of Nigeria 
are its faculties, which in turn consist of constituent 
colleges and departments. The Faculty of Arts includes 
departments of English and of history, and the colleges 
of journalism and languages. The Faculty of Science 
includes the college of agriculture, and departments of 
botany, chemistry, geography, geology, mathematics, 
physics and zoology. The Faculty of Social Studies includes 
colleges of business administration, education, finance, 
law, and religion, and departments of economies, political 
science, sociology, and vocational education. The Faculty 
of Technology includes the colleges of architecture, 
engineering, fine arts, home economics, music, land sur- 
veying, and secretarial studies. The F. aculty of Research 
co-ordinates research activities throughout the university. 


Admission of students. Candidates for degree courses in 
any faculty must possess one or more of the following 
requirements: (a) the West African School Certificate, 
Grade I or II or the General Certificate of Education at 
Ordinary level (such candidates are required to pass the 
University Entrance examination); (b) the General Certi- 
ficate of Education at Advanced level or the Higher 
School Certificate; or (c) acceptable qualifications obtained 
in other countries. Only a limited number of places are 
available in each college or department, and applicants pos- 
sessing the highest qualifications are given first preference. 
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Range of studies. The university offers more than thirty 
different programmes of study leading to a first degree. 
Candidates for the bachelor’s degree in most fields must 
complete successfully a number of selected courses, to 
each of which a stated number of credit hours is allotted. 
The minimum aggregate of credit hours required for 
graduation is 192; that is, the normal degree programmes 
of the various colleges and departments vary in the number 
of credit hours required, but in no case do they require 
less than 192, nor (except in architecture, engineering, 
land economics, and land surveying) more than 220. 
Most programmes allow and many require elective courses 
to be taken apart from those offered in the college or 
department in which the student is enrolled, and all 
allow for forty-eight credit hours to be completed in the 
College of General Studies, All students must enrol in 
this college as well as in one of the specialized colleges 
or departments. The function of the College of General 
Studies is to establish the broad basis of knowledge 
required for the foundation of modern citizenship, and to 
indicate the unity of existence by stressing the inter- 
relationship of all knowledge. 

During his first academic year, the average student’s 
classwork consists of three courses offered through the 
College of General Studies, plus one course designated 
by his major college or department. In the following 
year he takes humanities in the College of General Studies 
and most of his other courses are designated by his major 
college or department. It normally takes four years to 
complete the requirements for a degree. There are no 
separate honours programmes, honours being awarded 
solely on the basis of the student's academic performance. 

Bachelor's degrees are at present offered in architecture, 
arts (English, education, fine arts, history, journalism, 
languages, music, philosophy, political science, psychology, 
religion, sociology, and combined subjects), law, and science 
(agriculture, botany, business administration, chemistry, 
economics, education, engineering, finance, geography, 
geology, mathematics, physics, zoology, home economics, 
land economics, land surveying, vocational education and 
combined subjects). The university also has diploma 
courses in veterinary science and animal husbandry, 
musical education, and secretarial studies. 

The university has no postgraduate students at present, 
but it is hoped to add courses leading to higher degrees 
in the near future. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in Sep- 
tember, ends in June, and is organized in three terms. 
Students are required to attend all classes regularly. The 
methods of instruction employed include lectures, tutorials, 
practical classes, field and laboratory work, production 
training, and seminars; considerable use is also made of 
audio-visual aids. The content and procedures for exami- 
nations are determined by the college or department 
concerned, but every student is required to take a compre- 
hensive examination in his major field of study during 
the final year of the first degree course. In conferring the 
final average for graduation, 20 per cent weight is given to 
the student’s performance in the comprehensive examina- 
tion and 80 per cent to his cumulative rate point average, 
calculated from the assessment of all his separate courses. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 
subject requirements for a degree in French from the 
College of Languages in the Faculty of Arts. Candidates 
for the degree must take the full course as prescribed in 
the syllabus for their major language. During the first 
year in the college, students concentrate on their major 
language, and in the second year they add a subsidiary 
language (in which they must reach a satisfactory standard 


Љу the end of that year); they then continue with the 


major language during the third and fourth years. All 

students must complete the full course (shown below) in 

general linguistics offered by the Department of English 

(the figures in parentheses indicate the number of credits 

earned in each course): 

First year. Use of English (9); social science (15); natural 
science (12); French grammar and translation I (12). 
Second year. Humanities (12); French grammar and trans- 
lation II (12); seventeenth century French literature (6); 
development of the French language I (3); Spanish, 

German or Russian (12); general linguistics I (9). 

Third year. French grammar and translation III (9); 
sixteenth century French literature (6); eighteenth 
century French literature (6); development of the 
French language II (3); general linguistics П (9); Europe 
from the Renaissance (9). 

Fourth year. French grammar and translation IV (6); 
mediaeval French literature (6); nineteenth-century 
French literature (6); twentieth-century French litera- 
ture (6); French essays (6); Old French texts (9); 
elective (9). 


Research 


The Faculty of Research supports research activities in 
all faculties and encourages individual members of the 
academic staff to carry out such work. During the academic 
years 1962/63 and 1963/64 the United States Agency for 
International Development provided the university with 
approximately £25,000 to support research projects carried 
out by individual faculty members. 


Staff 


The grading of the academic staff is professor, senior 
lecturer, lecturer, assistant lecturer, teaching assistant, 
and research assistant. 


Student life and welfare 


The annual fees (including tuition, board and lodging, 
and all other charges) amount to £160. Many students 
receive scholarships granted by the various Regional 
Governments and by the Federal Government of Nigeria. 
Scholarships are also awarded by local government and 
voluntary agencies in various parts of the country, and 
the university itself grants loan bursaries to deserving 
students. 

Membership in the recognized students’ union with 
its own elected officers is automatic for all students, and 
the union in its turn belongs to the National Union of 
Nigerian Students (NUNS). The university provides ex- 
tensive recreational facilities, and students also belong 
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to a number of special interest clubs and societies. The 
university is residential, and students are lodged in eight 
halls. A health centre provides medical facilities for 
students and staff, and a student affairs office provides 
both educational and personal guidance. No special 
provisions are made for foreign students. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL. 


AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The School of Agriculture and the Technical Institute 
are purely teaching institutions and have no research or 
extra-mural activities; each offers a three-year course 
of study, only part of which is at higher level. Admission 
is by competitive examination or selection, the basic 
requirement being the successful completion of the second- 
ary course up to the General Certificate of Education 
Ordinary level. 

The academic year runs from January to December 
and consists of three terms each lasting approximately 
thirteen weeks. Tuition is given in the form of classroom 
teaching, lectures (but little in the way of tutorial study), 
together with practical demonstrations and field and 
laboratory work. Classroom tuition averages five hours a 
day, exclusive of practical work. Students are expected 
to devote a proportion of their time to additional private 
study and are tested at the end of each term. In both 
institutions successful completion of the course depends 
on passing a final examination—in the case of the School 
of Agriculture an internally set examination, and in the 
case of the Technical Institute, an examination set, 
marked and assessed by an external examining body. 

Student life and activities are subject to a rather greater 
degree of control than they may be under some other 
systems. There is no national or regional organization of 
students at this level. Students participate in the usual 
range of sports and athletic activities, and may join various 
clubs and societies. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Advanced Teacher Training College created in 1963 
offers a three-year training course for teachers for secondary 
schools and training colleges. Accommodation is provided, 
and students are in residence for three terms of thirteen 
weeks each. Entry is by selection from candidates who 
have completed a five-year secondary course and have 
obtained a good West African School Certificate. 

Tuition is organized by courses, each student being 
required to take education and two other secondary school 
subjects chosen from amongst English, French, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, and science subjects including 
rural science. Candidates take the examination for the 
Nigerian Certificate of Education, this being common 
to all Regions of the Federation. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 
Since Independence in 1960 the Regional Governments’ 
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policy has been firmly fixed upon the provision of post- 
secondary education on the largest scale possible. With 
this end in view, it is proposed to set up two new post- 
secondary technical colleges in the near future, one at 
Enugu and one at Port Harcourt. A faculty of medicine 
will also be established at the University of Nigeria. The 
Government is preoccupied with the problems of lowering 
the rate of unemployment and raising the general standard 
of living in the Region, and to that end it proposes to 
establish as many industries as possible, and to improve 
and expand the agricultural economy. Both projects 
require large quantities of high- and middle-level man- 
power particularly on the technological and scientific 
side. In the recent past the Region spent 60 per cent of the 
funds allocated to education on primary education; this 
excessive proportion is now being adjusted and the 
emphasis has swung away from primary education and 
is fixed on vocational training, and on intermediate (post- 
secondary) and higher education. 

Eastern Nigeria must, for some years to come, still 
rely upon substantial numbers of high-level staff from 
overseas in most fields of activity but the Government 
is determined to make provisions which will ensure that 
in the future the Region can supply its high- and middle- 
level manpower needs from its own population and its 
own educational resources. 


NORTHERN REGION 


The Education Law of 1962 states that the Minister of 
Education may make such arrangements as appear to 
him to be necessary to ensure that every child of primary 
school age shall be afforded an opportunity of receiving 
education in a public primary school. The Minister also 
has powers to provide secondary education for such 
children as are able to benefit from it, and to provide 
facilities for teacher training and special schools for handi- 
capped children. All institutions are subject to inspection 
by the Ministry. 

The Law contains provisions for all grant-aided primary 
schools to be incorporated within a public system of 
education under the general supervision of the education 
authorities. Provision is made for the continuance of 
religious instruction in the form instituted by the original 
proprietor of the school. Voluntary agencies, native 
authorities and the Government all run secondary schools, 
and both the Government and the voluntary agencies 
provide teacher training facilities. The control of education 
is centralized in the person of the Minister who is advised 
by a Board of Education, the membership of which is 
representative of all types and levels of education. The 
native authorities have the usual responsibilities of local 
government bodies for providing primary education, and 
usually have a councillor for education and a small execu- 
tive staff. The voluntary agencies, which at present control 
rather more than half the primary schools in Northern 
Nigeria, have built up a system of administration based 
upon supervisors (whose salaries are grant-aided) and local 
managers (who receive no grants in respect of salary or 
expenses). 

The Northern Nigerian Government has taken steps to 
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strengthen the administration of education by establishing 
a course for educational administrators. It had endea- 
voured to make an imaginative and fair settlement with 
the voluntary agencies which would, at the same time, 
bring all grant-aided primary schools under effective public 
control, The main difficulties now in the way of the 
effective expansion of education are financial. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 857. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the Northern Region of the Federation 
of Nigeria is provided in the Ahmadu Bello University 
which was founded in 1962, absorbing the Zaria branch 
of the Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology, 
the Institute of Administration at Zaria, the Institute of 
Agricultural Research at Samaru, and the Abdullah 
Boyero College of Islamic Studies at Kano, and in the 
Veterinary Research Institute at Vom. Some post-second- 
ary technical studies are available in the Technical 
Institute at Kaduna, and three-year post school certificate 
courses leading to the Nigerian Certificate of Education 
are provided in the Advanced Teacher Training College 
at Zaria. 


Legislation 


The Ahmadu Bello University Law of 1962 established 
the Ahmadu Bello University and declared its objects 
to be: (a) to provide regular and liberal courses of instruc- 
tion in the humanities, the sciences and other spheres of 
learning of a standard required and expected of a university 
of the highest standing; (b) to promote research and the 
advancement of science and learning; (c) to secure the 
diffusion of knowledge throughout Northern Nigeria, 
and (d) to acquire and take over the property, rights, 
trusts and liabilities of the Provisional Council established 
by the University of Northern Nigeria (Provisional 
Council) Law 1961, including all the property of the 
Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology vested 
in the Provisional Council by the provisions of the Nigerian 
College of Arts, Science and Technology (Transfer) Act 
1962. The Law also stipulates that the membership of 
the university shall be open to persons of either sex and 
that no discrimination shall be made or tests imposed 
on the grounds of religious belief, political views, racial or 
tribal origin, place of birth or residence. 


Policy and administration 


The head of the university is the chancellor who is 
appointed for a term of five years by the governor- 
in-council after consultation with the university council. 
The vice-chancellor is the chief executive and academic 
officer. The university council is the supreme governing 
body, its chairman being appointed by the chancellor 
on the advice of the council. The senate, subject to control 
by the council in all matters affecting the university 
finances, is responsible for the teaching given and acts 
for the university in all academic questions. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The Ahmadu Bello University is organized in faculties of 
arts, science, Arabic and Islamie studies, architecture, 
engineering, agriculture and veterinary science, and law. 


Admission of students. Candidates for direct entry to most 
degree courses must have at least two Advanced level 
passes in the General Certificate of Education (or the 
equivalent level in the Higher School Certificate) in 
selected subjects according to faculty requirements. 
Candidates for admission to courses in architecture and 
fine arts must have at least five passes at Ordinary level 
of the General Certificate of Education and also pass an 
aptitude test. Five passes at Ordinary level also give 
admission to two-year preliminary courses in the faculties 
of arts and science. 


Range of studies. The university offers three-year degree 
courses with honours in arts and science. Other degree 
courses are as follows: B.Sc. (Eng.), three years; B.Sc. 
(Arch.), five years; degree in fine arts, four years; B.Sc. 
(Agr.), three years; degree in veterinary science, five years; 
LL.B., three years. The university also offers a two-year 
diploma course in public administration, a one-year 
postgraduate course in education, and a one-year course 
for teachers of art. The academic year runs from October 
to June and is organized in three terms. 

It is proposed to offer courses leading to higher degrees, 
but their detailed structure is not as yet fixed. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay fees of approximately £150 a year, including 
board and residence. They may join a student union 
which has general charge of all student affairs and a 
student health service is being inaugurated (this will 
also provide free medical attention for university staff 
and their families). 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Technical education in the north is centred in the Kaduna 
Technical Institute. The majority of courses offered are at 
secondary or intermediate (post school certificate) level, 
but a few may be considered to be in part at higher level. 
Most courses alternate periods of theoretical training 
with practieal training in industry. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Advanced Teacher Training College at Zaria admits 
students who have successfully completed five years of 
secondary education and offers a three-year course leading 
to qualification as a secondary school teacher. The course 
includes both professional and academic subjects, and 
leads to the Nigerian Certificate of Education. 
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WESTERN REGION 


According to the Western Region Education Law of 
1 January 1955, the Government of the Western Region 
has a statutory obligation to provide free primary education 
for all children in its area, irrespective of race, language 
and religion. Responsibility for financing primary education 
is placed on the Regional Government and local councils. 
Children should be educated according to the reasonable 
wishes of their parents and in accordance with their age, 
ability and aptitudes. Statutory bodies have been set up 
to protect the legal rights and privileges of teachers. 
Independent boards of governors and bodies of managers 
ensure that each school is administered at the local level 
by a representative body of citizens, and a body of 
inspectors, with duties clearly defined by the law, ensure 
that educational standards are maintained. Amongst the 
most important developments was the establishment of 
local education authorities in order to ensure full parti- 
cipation of and some control by the representatives of the 
people at the local government level. 

Universal free primary education in Western Nigeria 
was introduced in January 1955. Under this scheme 
every child in the Region may, if his parents so desire, 
attend a primary school at the age of 6 and remain for 
six years at school free of charge. Over 98 per cent of the 
children in the appropriate age groups are at present 
enrolled at primary schools. 

Secondary education is provided in secondary modern 
and secondary grammar schools. The secondary modern 
school system, which is unique to Western Nigeria within 
the Federation, was introduced in 1955. It was designed to 
offer a three-year non-academic course for about 50 per 
cent of all primary school leavers in the Region. It is hoped 
to further develop this category of education by giving 
it a pre-vocational bias with emphasis on agricultural, 
commercial and industrial training. To this end, twenty- 
seven of the 650 secondary modern schools in the Region 
now offer commercial courses. 

The secondary grammar schools offer a higher-standard 
five-year course (six years in the case of the newer grammar 
schools), to about 10 per cent of primary school leavers. 
The Ministry keeps a close watch on the running and 
standards of these schools, encouraging the proprietors to 
provide adequate buildings, equipment and tutorial facilities. 

Sixth-form education developed slowly in the past 
because of the difficulties in recruiting and housing the 
necessary staff and also because of the considerable capital 
expenditure required for additional boarding accommo- 
dation, classrooms and laboratories. Increasing attention 
is now being given to the development of education at 
this level through enhanced Government assistance to 
voluntary agencies in the form of capital grants for building 
and equipment. Out of a total of about two hundred 
secondary grammar schools in the Region at present 
eighteen of them offer sixth-form work. . 

The Technical Education Division of the Ministry of 
Education is responsible for providing training facilities 
for craftsmen and technicians. To this end there are at 
present five trade centres in the Region. There is one 
technical college and it is hoped to build a second one as 
soon as possible. 
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The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 857. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The University of Ife was created on 8 June 1961 as a 
result of a law passed by the legislature of Western Nigeria, 
and began teaching in October 1962. (The University of 
Ibadan, also situated in the Western Region, has remained 
a Federal responsibility.) The Western Region Technical 
College at Ibadan provides some technical and commercial 
training, and post-secondary teacher training is available 
in three advanced teacher training colleges, two at Ibadan 
and one at Ondo. 


Legislation 


The university is an entirely independent institution 
created by the University of Ife (Provisional Council) 
Law 1961. 


Policy and administration 


The University of Ife is governed by a council composed 
of the following members: chairman, vice-chancellor, 
pro-vice-chancellor, not less than five nor more than nine 
members who shall be persons not employed on the 
academic or administrative staff of the university, two 
members of the academic board recommended by that 
board, and the registrar as secretary. The council is vested 
with powers to control and superintend all policies and 
properties of the university, to enter into contracts, to 
employ staff, to receive and dispose of grants and dona- 
tions, and to borrow money. 

The academic board, subject to the powers and functions 
of the council, is empowered to organize teaching, formu- 
late and execute academic policy, advance research, and 
to carry out such other functions as may be assigned 
to it by the council from time to time. It is composed of 
the following members: the vice-chancellor as chairman, 
the pro-vice-chancellor, the heads of the academic faculties 
and departments, two members of the academic staff 
who are not heads of faculties or departments and who 
have been elected by their peers to serve on the academic 
board for two years, and the registrar as secretary. The 
vice-chancellor is the chief executive and academic officer 
of the university, and the pro-vice-chancellor his chief 
assistant. 


Finance 


The university's present sources of revenue include grants 
from the Regional and Federal Governments, fees, interest 
on Government loans made to civil servants for the 
purchase of motor vehicles, and interest on investments, 
and rents. The main items of expenditure are salaries 
and allowances, travel, general administrative expenses 
(i... printing and stationery, insurance, New York and 
London offices, etc.), general services (ie., motor vehicle 
maintenance, electricity, water, etc.), students’ food and 
other catering, medical services, capital expenditure 
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(building), capital expenditure other than building 
(i.e, furniture and fittings, library, scientific and laboratory 
equipment, etc.), minor works (i.e., extension of academic 
departments, etc.), and miscellaneous, 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Ife is organized in faculties of agriculture, 
arts, economics and social studies, and law, and also has 
an Institute of African Studies. The Faculty of Arts 
includes departments of English, history, geography and 
comparative religion, and the Faculty of Science has 
departments of zoology, botany, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics and pharmacy. There are as yet no fully 
defined departments within the Faculties of Agriculture 
and Economics and Social Studies. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to univer- 
sity faculties must hold (a) the Cambridge Higher School 
Certificate (with two subjects at Principal level and three 
other subjects at Subsidiary level); (b) the General Certi- 
ficate of Education (with two subjects at Advanced level 
and three other subjects at Ordinary level), or (c) a 
recognized equivalent qualification. 


Range of studies. The university offers three-year courses 
leading to one of two types of degree, general with honours 
or special honours in arts, science, agriculture, engineering, 
and law. No postgraduate studies are offered at the 
present time. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year extends approxi- 
mately from the beginning of October to the end of May 
and comprises three terms. Students are required to attend 
at least 80 per cent of classes. Methods of instruction 
include lectures, tutorials and field and laboratory work; 
textbooks are prescribed in most courses, and, although 
students are encouraged to buy their own, adequate 
supplies of set books are available in the university library. 

The system of internal examinations varies from faculty 
to faculty, but, as a general rule, degree examinations 
are conducted in two or three parts, that is, at the end of 
the second and third years, or at the end of each year 
including the first. 


Requirements for certain awards. The curriculum for a 

degree in physics is outlined below. 

First year. Physics and two other subjects, one or both of 
which may be experimental sciences. Lectures, class- 
work, and laboratory instruction do not exceed ten hours 
a week in any one subject. 

Second year. Physics and one other subject. Formal class- 
work, including lectures, tutorials and laboratory work, 
do not exceed fifteen hours a week in either subject. 

Third year. Either (a) the two subjects studied in the 
second year continued for a further year, leading to the 
final examination for the degree of B.Sc. (general) with 
honours, with the same limitations on hours of instruc- 
tion as in the second year, or (b) a full-time course of 
lectures and laboratory classes in physics, leading to 
the final examination for the degree of B.Sc. (special) 


honours in physies. The proportion of time allocated 
to lectures, classwork and laboratory work in each 
subject of study during any year is such that the average 
load on the student allows for additional time for read- 
ing, preparation and writing at the rate of about two 
hours for each one-hour lecture and one hour for each 
three-hour laboratory or two-hour discussion class. 
The final examination for the B.Sc. (general) degree with 
honours consists of three written papers of three hours 
each on the subjects of the lecture courses, together with 
an assessment of laboratory work done throughout the 
session, 

The final examination for the degree of B.Sc. (special) 
honours consists of: (a) the three written papers of the 
degree examination for physies ПІ, together with the 
assessment of laboratory work done in connexion with 
physics ШІ; (b) two written papers on the subjects selected 
in the advanced courses; (c) an essay paper in which 
opportunity is given for each candidate to show his 
interest and evidence of independent reading and parti- 
cipation in discussions and seminars, and (d) any further 
evidence the examiners may call for, e.g., reports of any 
special investigation, theoretical or experimental, carried 
out under supervision in connexion with the advanced 
courses. 


Extra-mural courses. There is at present no programme in 
this field but it is planned to introduce a department of 
extra-mural studies and to award external degrees through 
evening classes. 


Research 


Equal importance is attached to teaching and research, 
and negotiations as to joint research undertakings with 
the Government of Western Nigeria are under way. 
It is hoped that when these are finalized, the university 
will receive substantial support from the Government 
for its research projects in a number of fields. 


Staff 


Academic staff are classified as follows: professor, reader, 
senior lecturer, assistant lecturer, and demonstrator. In 
addition to his teaching and research activities, a professor 
is also the head of a subject department and responsible 
for its day-to-day administration. In each faculty a dean 
is chosen from among the heads of departments, his 
function being to co-ordinate the work of the departments 
within the faculty. Staff are recruited in response to 
advertisements in Nigeria, the United States of America 
and all Commonwealth countries. The Inter-University 
Council assists with the processing of applications from 
Commonwealth countries and with the interviewing of 
candidates in the United Kingdom. Final selection of 
candidates is made by a committee of the academic board 
for the approval of the council which then makes the 
appointment. Appointments are made for three years in 
the first instance after which they are confirmed up to 
the retiring age of 60. 

Freedom to accept paid outside employment is a matter 
decided by the academic board on the merits of each 
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individual case. All staff are free to undertake and publish 
the results of private research, and are encouraged although 
not obliged to do so. i 

Grading and promotion are dealt with by a special com- 
mittee of the academic board. Salaries for teaching staff 
range from approximately £1,000 per annum for the 
lowest grade to £3,000 for professors. Staff are entitled 
to pensions, to local leave at the end of the first session, 
and to home leave once in two years. There are as yet no 
provisions for staff exchange. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay fees ranging between £205 and £243 per 
annum to cover board, lodging and tuition. No university 
scholarships are awarded but students may receive 
financial aid in the form of Government scholarships and 
bursaries and other assistance from private agencies 
(mainly secondary schools). 

All students belong to the students’ union, the executive 
committee of which consists of ten elected members and 
is responsible for the day-to-day administration and the 
implementation of the policies of the union. Members 
of the students’ representative council are elected by the 
respective halls of residence in the ratio of one represen- 
tative to ten students; the members of the executive 
committee are also members of the council. The council 
is a legislative body and ratifies the major policies of the 
executive. The University of Ife students’ union is a 
member of the National Union of Nigerian Students. 
In addition students belong to a great variety of clubs 
and societies. 

The university is wholly residential. The health service 
provides free medical attention for all students and two 
staff organizations, the careers board and the students 
welfare committee, provide welfare and guidance services. 
There are no foreign students at the University of Ife. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Western Region Technical College provides. both 
junior and senior courses in various engineering and com- 
mercial subjects. Candidates for admission to the senior 
technician's courses must hold either the West African 
School Certificate or the General Certificate of Education 
(Ordinary level) with mathematies, English, and two 
science subjects, or an equivalent qualification. Courses 
last over a period of three years and are normally organized 
in two full-time years of study at the college and one year 
of workshop experience carried out in co-operation with 
employers. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The three advanced teacher training institutions are not 
organized into faculties or separate departments. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission must 
hold (a) the West African School Certificate, or approved 
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equivalent, with a credit in English; (b) the General 
Certificate of Education with passes in four subjects, of 
which one must be English, or (c) the (Nigerian) Teacher's 
Grade II Certificate. All entrants must be sponsored by a 
school owner (local education authority or voluntary 
agency) and must sign an agreement with the sponsor to 
teach for five years (men) or three years (women) after 
completing the course. Selection is by competitive exa- 
mination and interview. Up to sixty students, approxi- 
mately one third of whom are women, may be admitted 
each session. 

The course is of three years’ duration and leads to the 
award of the Nigerian Certificate of Education. The 
academic year extends from January to December and 
comprises about thirty-six weeks divided into three terms. 
Attendance at all classes for which the student is registered 
is compulsory, and instruction is by lectures, tutorials, 
and practical work (laboratory and field studies, and 
practical teaching experience). Each student is provided 
every year with textbooks to the value of £6. 

Internal examinations are taken at the end of each 
of the first and second years. The final examination for 
the award of the certificate is taken towards the end of 
the third year; in this examination the Institute of 
Education, University College of Ibadan, acts as external 
examiner. 


Requirements for certain awards. The course leading to 
the Nigerian Certificate of Education includes both 
professional and academic subjects. Candidates for the 
certificate are required to study the principles and practice 
of education with particular reference to their major 
subjects, and undertake a total of twelve weeks' practical 
teaching during the second and third years. In addition 
they must take a number of academic subjects, as follows: 
(a) English (three years); (b) a number of ancillary subjects 
in courses of varying duration, and (c) two major subjects 
(each of which is studied for three years), selected with 
certain restrictions from amongst mathematics, history, 
Latin, physics, geography, chemistry, English literature, 
biology, French and Yoruba. Each student has a total 
of approximately thirty hours’ classwork per week through- 
out the three-year course. He must satisfy the examiners 
in a final examination including an examination in practical 
teaching. 


Staff 


Staff are graded as principal, vice-principal, senior 
education officer, and tutor. They include locally recruited 
Nigerian staff plus expatriates from the United Kingdom 
and others furnished by Canadian and French Government 
aid. The Nigerian staff have permanent status and are 
entitled to pensions; conditions of service are those of 
the Western Nigeria Civil Service. Expatriate staff are 
employed on contract. 


Student life and welfare 


All students are charged fees of £26 per annum, but 
receive a training allowance of £36 (first year), £48 
(second year), and £60 (third year), from the Government, 
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In many cases the student’s sponsoring organization also 
provides a cash allowance averaging about £24 per annum. 

The students’ union is affiliated to the National Union 
of Nigerian Students. There is a wide range of clubs and 
societies and students play football, tennis, netball, ete. 
The institutions are wholly residential, and some medical 
treatment is available for minor ailments and injuries. 


[Text transmitted by the Federal Ministry of Education, 
Lagos.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Nigeria. Ministries of Education. Report submitted 
to the XXVII. Conference of Public Instruction. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire, 


Reference data 


Population иу 1961 estimate); 35,752,000, 

Area: 339,169 square miles; 878,447 square kilometres, 

Population density: 105 per square mile; 41 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1957 estimate): 943 million pounds. 

Онч exchange rate (1962): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: September/October/ January. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1962 


(in pounds) 
Budgets of ministries of education by region Amount 
Зам s Fa ue Л». эл Ls RA DAR TIS, T € 23 470 285 
Federal Territory.» . o s s s so n> s 2 705 250 
Northern Region . А К КОЛИ 4 594 375 
Eastern Region . . . + s+ + + € 7 362 680 
Western Region . . . s s s s a 8 807 980 


2, HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


L Field of study 
of institution | Academ Sex Тош! 5 
BE TE Humanities Education Fine arte Law „Sodai Natural Enginering МӘШ Agrioulture 
Universities, ete. 1961/62 MF 2406 724 115 — — 503 581 112 260 111 
F 216 141 28 La eis 4 21 = 15 1 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 122 52 85 124 — 138 87 137 99 — 
institutions F 31 7 1 8 — — 1 — 8 — 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 3128 116 200 124 E 641 668 249 359 111 
Е 247 1154 29 8 — 4 28 - 23 1 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 1455 428 19 16 — 106 410 19 150 61 
F 89 61 4 з — — 16 = 5 ES 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 | MF 100 25 6 {умыта 21 21 8 n 4 
Е 100 63 12 3 — 2 nu — 9 0 
institutio 1957/58 MF 100 30 5 5 — 7 33 5 10 5 
A ^ F 100 69 4 10 abe 18 ES 6 = 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


2. Includes 83 female students of the University of Nigeria, Nsukka, 
studying humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61! 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
esr Type of institution WU Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961 4 458 213 798 22 039 Sr 583991 211079 = 
De schools, private. . . . . 1961 11535 239 521 28772 A 2221905 851 622 ==. 
Hom ОНДЕ SUR 1961 15 993 95586 19 616 ae 2805896 1 062 701 — 
» 1960 15 499 96317 19624 "A 2912617 1083146 — 
OMA Cur ГӨ rodent 1959 15 641 95259 19315 said 2761949 1012656 — 
RECS TOW. at dw cw. ue 1958 15 593 19151 15745 a 2544836 912 487 — 
i. Mi ES RR EE Я 1957 15 722 84730 16644 wee 2447773 854172 — 
Secon 
Gener: Secondary grammar schools, public. . 1961 82 841 93 "On 15 145 1660 
Secondary modern schools, public . . 1961 116 959 152 259 21 719 5 641 
Secondary grammar schools, private . 1961 278 2611 543 xv 45 899 9 188 
Secondary modern schools, private. . 1961 478 3187 589 Ags 77 953 22 835 
Secondary schools (with commercial 
subjects), private # Ж 1961 29 365 36 6 085 947 
э. „7. 1961 983 8023 1413 166 801 40 271 
» SR nre ж Уд rar aciei eias e 1960 883 6889 1383 To 135 364 28 438 
ELE d е кч our EUN 1959 118 5 730 984 vi 115 636 23 162 
mus Г МТУ d 1958 527 4 538 805 ane 87 956 17 228 
i-o nd wx) 5s crei x ten 1957 489 3 630 633 S 69 422 12 360 
Vocational Trade and craft centres and technical 
training schools, public . . . . 1961 23 291 1 Ses 4 885 126 
Technical and vocational schools, private 1961 1 48 1 ane 926 — 
ЖАШ. перане рш 1961 30 339 8 же» 5811 126 
Wi ss ava Septet Spe kia 1960 28 359 4 Siete 4741 98 
RC CU E a ei ОЙЫ 1959 24 378 15 4031 114 
* 1958 16 239 15 3 282 106 
m 1957 15 231 8 2 938 38 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public. . . 1961 64 567 125 8 297 1652 — 
training Teacher training schools, private . . 1961 196 1324 342 19 671 4552 — 
yi no м» ntn Ж 1961 260 1891 467 Dee 27 968 6 204 =- 
NICE PEE TS rh qon 1960 274 1496 358 "n 26 212 6 095 — 
e EP : 1959 275 1959 483 eau 25 100 5 553 — 
ОО ТОЕ ee еу 1958 271 1917 481 Den 23 651 4 990 — 
: жс йар E: АА 1957 260 1744 440 Es 18 575 4 807 = 
er 
University University College, Ibadan, public . . 1961/62 1 209 15 4 1501 133 
and University of Nigeria, Nsukka, publict . | 1961/62 1 82 8 “= 905 83 
uivalent ТӘШ”. owed Wipe ш cro» 1961/62 2 291 23 4 2406 216 
degree- » 1960/61 2 5189 „А? T 1395 113 
granting ) CDU EDS Mert 1 MAS Tu oe 1024 15 
ж. ко. аге carta 1958/59 1 161 940 68 
ads OON. MINUM RUP PER Те 1957/58 1 150 154 53 
Non- Nigerian College of Arts, Science and 
university Technology, public 
Та аА 1961/62 1 А 722 31 
T КЛ. [#196061 1 1150 83 
ОТ ded a. ee 1959/60 1 1088 19 
EQ E CEN ce |" 1056/50 1 866 50 
Sy о ers 1957/58 1 701 36 
1, Not including pre-primary education (all private) and Koranic 2. Not including 42,267 (F. 8,805) teachers for which the break-down 
schools, In 1961, there were 5 kindergartens, 27 teachers, 591 (F. 297) between public and private education is not available. 
irae and 20,500 Koranic classes with 21,500 teachers, 129,000 3. Modern secondary AARE Lagos are included in primary education. 
. 25,800) pupils in Northern and Western Regions. Data for Eastern 4. The University of Nigeria, Nsukka, started teaching in 1960. 
Region and Lagos and for previous years are not available. 5. For the University College, Ibadan, only. 
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4, TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1948-59 


a ee mE E i a qne 


Number of students enrolled 
‘Academic еа dad equival ITO ewe Number of 
year EEES ынна ран К, pee Pigs FA prim ee 
beginning : (0007s) (000s) оруш 
Per cent р 
Total а Total feles) 
1948 asd Vs = = 
1949 398 4 + = 0s 
1950 324 4 — Бы 
1951 338 3 = — 
1952 362 4 39 wee 0.5 27 935 2 
1953 407 4 142 xt 
1954 473 4 229 7 
1955 518 4 413 6 
1956 564 5 551 5 
1957 154 7 701 5 1 32 446 Б 
1958 940 7 866 6 
1959 1 024 1 1088 1 
aigu O l B m baga шз ыз е у 2 _ ————— 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system in Norway, as in other countries, 
has been greatly influenced by its population structure. 
Approximately 3.6 million citizens are distributed through- 
out an area of 324,000 square kilometres (125,000 sq. 
miles) with one-third of the population concentrated in 
about 10 per cent of the total area in and around Oslo. 
Another 300,000 persons are in five other towns with 
over 25,000 inhabitants each, and more than half the 
population live either in very small communities or on 
isolated farms in the many mountain valleys and on the 
long, deeply indented coast. 

The present law concerning primary schooling was 
passed on 10 April 1959, and that pertaining to secondary 
schooling on 10 May 1935, but new legal provisions are 
now under preparation. Legal provision has been made 
for the eventual expansion of primary school education, 
and the municipalities are empowered to act individually 
in introducing such expansion; a number of the larger 
municipalities have already done so. À country-wide 
extension of the compulsory seven-year period of school- 
ing to nine or ten years is in the process of being introduced. 

"The principle of the abolition of illiteracy was established, 
in 1736, with the introduction of the Lutheran Confirmation 
by Royal Decree. This goal was practically achieved by 
about 1850, and, after the introduction of the Primary 
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Education Law of 1860, illiteracy was finally abolished. 

Norway has never had a sufficiently concentrated 
wealthy class to support a system of private schools 
though a few of the earliest schools were associated with 
the cathedrals. The State controls the whole sphere of 
education. Municipalities administer and finance the lower 
schools to a substantial degree, but the higher institutions 
are entirely financed by the State, with the exception of 
the Independent Theological College, which is financed 
by ecclesiastical organizations. Education is free at all 
stages except for small laboratory fees and similar charges. 

The school system now in force has been described 
in earlier volumes of the World Survey of Education. 
The normal path to higher education leads from the seven- 
year primary school, which is compulsory for and common 
to all Norwegian children from 7 to 14 years of age, through 
voluntary attendance at one of a variety of five-year 
courses at a secondary school. Success in the matriculation 
examination (examen artium) gives access to a university 
or equivalent institution, which students usually enter 
at about 19 years of age. Some courses of study other 
than those at the secondary schools also provide access 
to higher education, especially to the State Institute of 
Technology and the State College of Agriculture. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 871. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in the following institutions: 
the University of Oslo (Universitet i Oslo); the Univer- 
sity of Bergen (Universitet i Bergen); the State College 
of Business Administration (Norges Handelshogskole); the 
State College of Technology (Norges tekniske hogskole); 
the State College for Teachers (Norges lærerhøgskole); 
the State College of Agriculture (Norges landbrukshog- 
skole); the State Veterinary College (Norges veteriner- 
hogskole); the State College for Physical Education 
(Statens gymnastikkskole); and the Independent Theo- 
logical College (Menighetsfakultet). These are the only 
institutions with the power to award university degrees, 
diplomas, or certificates of higher studies. The lower 
division of the College for Physical Education offers 
studies at the secondary school level, but otherwise 
instruction in all the institutions is at higher level, and 
entrants must have completed their secondary school 
education. 

The University of Oslo was established, pursuant to a 
Royal Decree of 1811, as a result of the increasing demand 
for national and cultural independence, and commenced 
its activities in 1813, shortly before the Danish Crown 
was obliged to relinquish control of Norway. Since that 
time the university has developed steadily and has 
provided university education for the great majority of 
those Norwegians who have taken up careers in public 
administration, law and education. In this century the 
student body increased from about 2,000 to 4,000 shortly 
before the Second World War, and again to between 
7,000 and 8,000 in the early 1960s. The rate of increase 
is now greater than ever and has resulted in rapid ex- 
pansion in all departments. The University of Oslo does 


not provide courses in architecture, engineering, agri- 
cultural science, or business administration. 

The University of Bergen was established pursuant to 
a parliamentary resolution of 1946. It is an institution 
developed from the Bergen Museum, which, since its 
establishment in 1825, has constantly increased its 
scientific staff and activities including its educational role, 
thus laying the foundation for a teaching and research 
programme in liberal arts and natural sciences at university 
level. A faculty of medicine was also created when the 
institution acquired university status, and other faculties 
are expected to be established later. 

The State College of Business Administration was 
founded in Bergen in 1936, following a parliamentary 
resolution of 1916. Proposals to unite the college with the 
University of Bergen have so far not won acceptance, 

The State College of Technology in Trondheim was 
established as the result of a parliamentary resolution 
of 1900. Most of Norway’s engineers and architects are 
now trained at this college although since some facilities 
are limited, a good many students are still obliged to 
seek their education abroad. 

The State College for Teachers, also in Trondheim, 
was established in 1922 to provide advanced training for 
primary school teachers. This is still its main purpose, 
but it now also offers courses of study for teachers for 
secondary schools leading towards the award of a first 
degree. 

The State College of Agriculture was established at As, 
30 miles from Oslo, in 1897 and the State Veterinary College 
in Oslo in 1935. 

The State College for Physical Education in Oslo has 
since 1915 trained physical education teachers for both 
primary and secondary schools. The college awards two 


GLOSSARY 


arkeologi: archaeology. 

aut. (autorisasjon): licence to practise 
(licentia practicandi). 

Det Teologiske Menighetsfakultet: Inde- 
pendent Theological College. 

farmasi: pharmacy. 

filologi: languages, letters and history. 

folkeskole: primary school. 

gymnas: general secondary school. 

gymnastikkskole: (State) college of physical 
education, 

handelshogskole: (State) college of business 
administration, 

jus: law. 

lærerhøgskole: (State) college for teachers. 

lærerskole: teacher training school. 

landbrukshegskole: (State) college of 
agriculture. 

linjedelt ungdomsskole: comprehensive 
school. 

medisin: medicine. 

odontologi: dentistry. 

ord. (ordinasjon): ordination. 

psykologi: psychology. 

realfag: natural sciences and mathematics. 
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realskole: lower general secondary school. 

sosialokonomi: national economy. 

sosiologi: sociology. 

statsvitenskap: political science. 

teknisk hogskole: (State) college of 
technology. 

teknisk skole: vocational training school 
at upper secondary level. 

teologi: theology. 

veterinzrhegskole: (State) veterinary 
college. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


А University studies 

B Colleges outside the universities 

C Teacher training 

R Individual research and writing of 
thesis 

ZA Practical work outside the school 

Ө  Realskoleeksamen (lower secondary 


leaving certificate) 


€ 


Ф = ue Фо 


Examen artium (upper secondary 
certificate) 

Lavere grad av embetseksamen (lower 
degree of graduate examination, 
although that obtained at the 
lærerhøgskole is styled cand.mag.) 
Embetseksamen (graduate exami- 
nation, related to the faculty or 
subject). Reading down the diagram, 
the degrees are respectively: 
cand.psychol.;  cand.philol.; сапа. 
theol.; cand.jur.; cand.oecon.; cand. 
real; cand.pharm.; cand.med.; 
cand.odont.; cand.med.vet.; and at 
the handelshegskole, sivilokonom 
with M inscribed: mag.art. 
Examination at practical theological 
seminary 

Doktorgrad (doctorate) 
Lererskoleeksamen (primary 
teacher's certificate) 
Gymnastikklzrereksamen (physical 
education teacher's certificate) 
Ingeniør- eller arkitektdiplom (diplo- 
ma of practical engineer or architect 
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certificates, the higher of which is credited as a minor 
subject at the universities. 

Since 1913 the Independent Theological College in Oslo 
has been granted the authority (for five-year periods at a 
time) to train ministers for the Lutheran State Church of 
Norway, and more than half of them have been educated at 
this college. Professorial appointments must be approved 
by the Government. This college was established in 1907 
as a consequence of a schism within the State Church 
regarding questions of dogma and interpretation of the 
Bible, and it is generally considered more orthodox in 
its outlook and leanings than the Faculty of Theology 
of the University of Oslo. 


Policy and administration 


All the institutions for higher education are governed by 
parliamentary laws, which are often altered to suit current 
needs, In all institutions appointments of professors and 
assistant professors (dosenter), degree requirements, etc., 
must be approved by the Government. The agricultural 
and veterinary colleges come under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and all the others under the 
Ministry of Church and Education, The institutions are 
otherwise free to operate entirely as they see fit within 
the limitations of their budgets. 

There is relatively little private subvention of education 
and research, and the only bodies which can exert influence 
over the institutions of higher learning are those estab- 
lished by law and activated by the Government. A special 
innovation after the Second World War was the establish- 
ment of three research councils with members appointed 
by the Government from nominations submitted by the 
universities, colleges, other scientific organizations and 
research institutes, and certain ministries. The councils 
distribute funds for research purposes. 

Each university and equivalent institution is governed 
by a senate (collegium) consisting of an elected rector 
and other elected members. The methods of election 
differ and at Oslo University, for example, the rector 
and pro-rector are elected at a plenary meeting of all 
the faculty governing bodies; seven of the senate members 
are the faculty leaders (decani) elected from among the 
professors and assistant professors (dosenter) of each 
faculty by its teaching staff. Of the two remaining members 
of the senate, one is elected by the non-professorial staff, 
and the other, a student member, by the students. All 
elections are usually for a three-year period, and it is not 
usual for a rector or senate member to remain in office 
for more than two such periods. 

Ad hoc committees of the scientific staff are normally 
set up to solve practical administrative problems, and 
many such questions are treated in the frequent plenary 
sessions of the faculty or department concerned. There is 
an increasing tendency, however, to build up more inde- 
pendent administrative divisions to handle organizational 
and financial problems, thus liberating the faculty for 
teaching and research to a greater extent than has pre- 
viously been possible. The University of Bergen has had, 
from its beginning, an administrative director with approxi- 
mately the same status as a member of the senate. The 
University of Oslo has now established a similar post, 
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and the State College of Technology has achieved the 
same object in another and more complicated way. 

The ministries, particularly the Ministry of Church 
and Education, have gradually come to play a more 
active role in the development of higher scientific insti- 
tutions, with the research councils as their expert advisers, 
Departments have been set up for educational planning 
and development in co-operation with the educational 
institutions. 


Finance 


AII the institutions of higher education are State financed 
and their annual budgets are included in the State budget, 
The three research councils allocate funds for research 
purposes, the main sources of which are the proceeds of 
the State-owned football pools company and the State 
budget. The Research Council for Science and the Humanities 
awards most of its grants to the universities and colleges, 
The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research supports 
technical and industrial investigations, atomic and other 
physical research, partly in the universities and colleges 
but mainly in separate organizations. This council receives 
substantial Government appropriations through the Mi- 
nistry of Industry. The Norwegian Agricultural Research 
Council confines much of its support to the State College 
of Agriculture and its institutes. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Oslo is organized in faculties or depart- 
ments of theology, medicine, history and philosophy, 
mathematics and natural sciences, and dentistry. A 
faculty of social sciences was established in the autumn 
term of 1963, covering ethnograpy, sociology, pedagogy, 
psychology, economics, and political science. The last 
two subjects were formerly taught in the faculty of law, 
and the others in the faculty of history and philosophy. 

The University of Bergen has three faculties: history 
and philosophy, mathematics and natural sciences, and 
medicine. There are several research institutes operated 
in connexion with each university which may organize 
classes as well as conduct research projects. 


Admission of students. At both universities candidates for 
admission must hold either the examen artium (the matri- 
culation examination certificate) or the leaving certificate 
from an upper secondary vocational training school of 
commerce. There are limitations on the number of students 
admitted to courses in medicine, dentistry and pharmacy; 
admission to these courses is made on the basis of the marks 
obtained in the matriculation examination. 


Range of studies. Students in the Faculty of Theology 
follow a six- to seven-year course of study leading to the 
degree of candidatus theologiae. Graduates from the Faculty 
of Law receive the degrees of candidatus juris after about 
five years of studies, candidatus oeconomiae after about 
five years of studies, and magister artium in political 
science after five to seven years of studies. The Faculty 
of History and Philosophy offers a six- to eight-year 
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course leading to the degree of candidatus philologiae, 
awards the degrees of candidatus magisterii after four to 
five years of studies, and the magister artium after four 
to eight years of studies. Until 1963 when the new Faculty 
of Social Sciences was established, the Faculty of History 
and Philosophy also offered a five-and-a-half- to six-and- 
a-half-year course of study leading to the degree of candi- 
datus psychologiae. Graduates from the Faculty of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Sciences receive the degree of candidatus 
realium after five-and-a-half to seven years of studies, 
as well as the lower degree of candidatus magisterii after 
four to five years of studies, and the degree of magister 
scientarium after four to eight years of studies. Pharmacy 
is also taught in this faculty, and the degree of candidatus 
pharmaciae is awarded to successful candidates after four- 
and-a-half years of studies. 

The licentiate degree may be taken by graduates from 
all faculties who have the classification of laudabilis (very 
good). The basic requirement for this degree is a scientific 
dissertation approved by the faculty council. 

Doctoral degrees are also conferred, normally on the 
basis of a thesis; candidates are also required to deliver 
two trial lectures and to defend their theses in public. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is divided into 
two semesters, 1 September to 15 December, and 15 January 
to 15 June; there is a twelve-day recess at Easter. 

In the main, teaching is given in the form of lectures, 
seminars, and laboratory work. Attendance at lectures or 
classes is not generally compulsory, and lectures are open 
to non-students. 

Since the Second World War the organization of studies 
has been under revision and changes are being introduced. 
The tendency is to require students to follow a more 
controlled plan of study and to sit for examinations at 
more frequent intervals. 


Research 


Scientific research, as well as teaching, is carried out in all 
the institutes established at the universities and other 
institutions of higher education. When a research appoint- 
ment is to be made, it is first and foremost the purely 
scientific qualifications of a candidate, i.e., his scientific 
achievements, that are taken into account. The subjects 
for research are generally chosen by the research workers 
themselves, and they are not directed to any set tasks. 
They may occasionally receive a research commission 
from external sources, either private or official, but such 
arrangements are not usual. 

In most first degree courses students are required to 
produce evidence of some independent scientific research 
as a final link in the chain leading to graduation. A higher 
standard of research is required for the licentiate degree, 
and candidates for a doctoral degree must have carried 
out scientific research of the same standard as that 
required of a skilled research worker. There is no regulation 
that prevents the scientific personnel of an institute from 
undertaking paid commissions, or holding other part-time 
posts, so long as they meet their teaching obligations 


in full. 


The universities and equivalent institutions all award 


fellowships of from one to four or five years; fellowship 
holders are not required to teach, but are expected to 
carry out research in their own special field. In first year 
subjects especially, the teaching is often done by part- 
time lecturers, and in practice these posts, in the same 
way as the permanent lectureships, offer opportunities 
for research work. 

The scientific research councils provide a relatively large 
number of fellowships and act as important sources for 
recruiting new personnel, 

A graduate generally commences his academic career 
with a fellowship or as a scientific assistant, at a salary 
of 21,200 kroner per year. The salary of a professor is 
46,600 kroner per year. An increment is paid to those 
(usually professors) who are heads of institutes, or medical 
departments at a university hospital, etc. Special grants 
may be made for research abroad both by the universities 
and equivalent institutions and by the research councils. 
Some research funds are also provided by private donors, 
but at present these play a rather restricted part in the 
system as a whole. (There are, of course, also a number 
of research institutions, financed by both official and private 
funds, outside the universities and equivalent institutions.) 


Staff 


The staff of each faculty usually consists of professors, 
assistant professors (dosenter, konservatorer, amanuenser, 
etc.), and lecturers. Professors are appointed to vacant 
Chairs by the Government after the views of the faculty 
and the senate (collegium) have been heard; dosenter 
are also appointed in the same way. All other appointments 
are made by the senate. All professional appointments are 
for life, subject to good behaviour, and staff are retired 
at the age of 70 years on pension. Before the faculty 
recommends a candidate for appointment to a vacant 
or new professorial Chair, the qualifications of the appli- 
cants are evaluated by an expert committee appointed 
by the faculty, consisting of at least one member of the 
faculty and members of the staffs of other Norwegian and 
foreign institutions of higher education. 

Professors and dosenter are required to give five lectures 
weekly, the lecturers rather more. 

Besides the ordinary professorial Chairs, personal Chairs 
may be established for outstanding scholars or scientists. 
In such cases the recommendation is put forward by the 
faculty in question and by the senate. The appointment is 
made by the Government as soon as the grant has been 
made by the National Assembly. 


Student life and welfare 


Most Norwegian students attending universities and other 
institutions of higher education are between 19 and 27 
years of age; between 15 and 20 per cent of them are 
married. The living expenses vary from city to city, but 
it is estimated that they average from 550 to 850 kroner 
per month; this would include board, lodging and general 
maintenance, but not travel to and from the institution. 

Most Norwegian students finance their studies through 
the Norwegian State Loan Fund for young people which 
has been in operation since 1947. The number of students 
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applying for loans and scholarships varies from institution 
to institution and from faculty to faculty. The State 
College of Technology, Trondheim, had the highest per- 
centage of aided students in 1961, when almost all students 
applied for loans, and the faculty of law at the University 
of Oslo had the lowest percentage, with only 50 per cent 
of aided students. It is estimated that 66 per cent of 
all students applied for financial aid, and fewer than 2 
per cent had their applications refused. Loans are granted 
free of interest as long as the student is attending the 
university and until he has passed his final examinations. 
Repayment starts one year after the final examinations, 
and may be made over as long as fifteen years. Approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of those who receive loans also receive 
a scholarship (usually about 1,000 kroner) as an outright 
ant. 

By law Norwegian students have the right to take 
part in the administration of the university and are also 
free to organize their own associations. Wherever there 
is a university or other institution of higher education, 
the students are organized in representative bodies. The 
structure of the student representative councils and student 
parliaments is based on the number of students attending 
the various faculties. In Oslo, for example, the student 
parliament consists of 55 students who represent the 7,400 
students studying at the seven faculties within the Univer- 
sity of Oslo and at the two university colleges. The student 
parliament decides on its own meeting procedure and 
members hold office for two years. 

The student parliament in Oslo has a number of im- 
portant functions vis-à-vis the university and the Oslo 
student welfare organization. It elects one member to 
the eleven-member senate (collegium) of the university, 
and three out of five members to the board of the Oslo 
student welfare organization. The other two members 
of this board are representatives of the Government 
(Ministry of Church and Education) and of the university. 
The student parliament also elects two members to the 
board of the national union of Norwegian students (the 
other six come from Bergen, Trondheim and As). It 
meets usually six times a year to discuss problems connected 
with the university and the student welfare organization. 
Bergen, Trondheim, and Às, the other three university 
centres in Norway, have student bodies similar to the 
student parliament in Oslo. The universities and the 
student welfare organizations share the administrative 
work of the institution between them, the university 
concentrating its effort on educational and scientific 
matters, while the student welfare organizations con- 
centrate on the practical aspects of student life (housing, 
meals, health services, book services, etc.). 

Norwegian university students interested in sports and 
athletics may join sports clubs, all of which are members 
of the National Union of Norwegian University Sports 
Clubs. In its turn this union is affiliated with the national 
sports associations. There are also a number of clubs 
and societies of various kinds, most formed by groups 
of students with the same special interest, for example, 
literary clubs, film clubs, music societies, dramatic societies, 
etc. They almost always have their meetings on the 
university premises. 

Norwegian universities and university colleges had al- 
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together approximately 16,000 students in 1963 and the 
number is increasing. A great majority—almost 90 per 
cent in Trondheim and 55 per cent in Bergen—are not 
residents of the town where the university is located, 
and student housing is consequently a problem. A large 
building scheme has been started and it is planned to 
build 10,000 student rooms before 1972 to add to the 
2,500 rooms already in existence. The Government has 
accepted financial responsibility and is willing to cover 
the total cost of construction, 50 per cent by an out- 
right grant and 50 per cent by a long-term loan. The 
hostels are operated on a non-profit basis. The new buildings 
will have one room for each student, who will share 
cooking facilities, etc., with five to seven other students. 

A students’ health service has been introduced in Oslo 
and is being planned for Bergen, Trondheim and Ás. It 
provides free medical services for students. 

Student welfare is taken care of by the local student 
welfare organization. All students are automatically 
members of this organization and pay an annual fee of 
40 kroner. The welfare organizations look after student 
housing, printing of textbooks, travel, meals and informa- 
tion services. The information services (for both Norwegian 
and foreign students) are responsible to the local univer- 
sity board. 

A foreign student admitted to a Norwegian university 
is entitled to all services given to a Norwegian student, 
and a number of rooms in the student dormitories are 
reserved for foreign students. (In the academic year 
1962/63 there were 160 foreign students at the University 
of Oslo.) In some special circumstances foreign students 
may take advantage of the assistance made available 
by the Norwegian State Loan Fund. This has been the 
case with refugee students and students from developing 
countries. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING 


Higher professional and technological training is provided 
in the following institutions: the State College of Techno- 
logy (Norges tekniske hogskole), the State College of 
Business Administration (Norges handelshogskole), the 
State College of Agriculture (Norges landbrukshogskole), 
the State Veterinary College (Norges veterinwrhogskole), 
the Independent Theological College (Det teologiske meni- 
ghetsfakultet), and the State College for Physical Education 
(Statens gymnastikkskole). 

The State College of Technology is organized in the 
following departments, which correspond to the faculties 
of a university: architecture; mining, geology and metal- 
lurgy; civil engineering; electrical engineering; chemical 
engineering; mechanical engineering, including marine and 
aeronautical engineering; and general technology. These 
departments comprise seventy institutes. The State 
College of Agriculture is organized in the following five 
departments: agronomy; horticulture; dairy farming; 
forestry; and land consolidation and reallocation. These 
departments comprise thirty-five institutes. 

The State College of Business Administration (with 
ten institutes), the State Veterinary College (with twelve 
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institutes), and the Independent Theological College are 
not divided into departments or faculties. The State 
College for Physical Education has two departments, a 
lower department offering a course of one semester and 
an upper department with a two semesters’ course. Only 
the upper department is at higher education level. 


Admission of students. All the above institutions require 
entrants to hold the matriculation examination, with the 
exception of the State College of Agriculture, which may 
accept students who have followed a special preparatory 
course. The College of Agriculture also requires students to 
have passed an examination in an agricultural school 
and to have had two or three years of experience in the 
branch of agriculture to be studied. Candidates for admis- 
sion to the State Veterinary College must have had one 
year of experience in farming in addition to holding the 
matriculation examination. 

There are limitations on the number of entrants in all 
the above institutions, except the Independent Theolo- 
gical College. Admission is made on the basis of the marks 
obtained in the examen artium. Candidates for admission 
to the upper department of the State School of Physical 
Education must first have finished the course in the 
lower department or have an equivalent qualification. 


Range of studies. The courses at the State College of Techno- 
logy last from four to four-and-a-half years. Graduates 
from all departments except the department of archi- 
tecture receive the title of sivilingenior (civil engineer); 
a graduate in architecture is known as arkitekt. The 
college also awards the licentiatus technicae in engineering, 
which requires a further two years of study. For out- 
standing research work the college may confer the degree 
of doctor technicae. 

The normal course at the State College of Business 
Administration lasts three years, and graduates are 
awarded the title of sivilekonom (civil economist) or the 
diplom Norges Handelshogskole. Those students who wish 
to take up teaching in commercial schools must take 
an additional course of one year, which includes teaching 
practice. 

The courses at the State College of Agriculture last 
three years. Graduates from the Department of Agronomy 
receive the title of sivilagronom, and from the Department 
of Horticulture hagebrukskandidat or hagearkitekt. (The 
Department of Horticulture has two different sections, 
horticulture and landscape architecture.) The courses in 
the Dairy Farming Department lead to the diploma of 
meieriingenior, in the Department of Forestry to the 
forstkandidat degree, and in the Department of Land 
Consolidation and Reallocation to the jordskifiekandidat 
degree. The college also offers courses leading to the 
degree of doctor of agricultural science which is awarded 
iub. on the basis of a dissertation approved by the 
professorial council. 

The course at the State Veterinary College lasts from 
five-and-a-half to six years, and leads to the degree of 
candidatus medicinae veterinae. 

Graduates from the Independent Theological College 
receive the degree of candidatus theologiae after six to 
seven years of studies. This institution has the same 


examining rights as the University of Oslo and is entitled 
to confer equivalent degrees. 

'The course in the upper department of the State College 
for Physical Education lasts two semesters and may be 
counted as a minor subject towards a degree when com- 
bined with the study of philology or natural science and 
mathematics at one of the universities. 


Intra-mural teaching. Students at the State College of 
Technology are not obliged to attend lectures or classes, 
but are required to submit certain set written exercises. 
Instruction is given by means of lectures, and studio and 
laboratory work. Examinations are arranged in four 
groups, and students usually sit one group of examinations 
each year. The diploma work is not done until all the 
examinations have been passed. 

The State College of Business Administration has 
compulsory classes in some subjects, but in others students 
are not bound to attend lectures. Instruction is also given 
in the form of seminars and discussion groups. After two 
years of study, the student must pass an examination 
in two (or more) subjects of his own choice. At the end of 
the third year he must pass an examination in two obli- 
gatory subjects, theoretical economics and applied 
economies. Students must present a dissertation in the 
major subject and defend it before an audience of their 
professors and student colleagues. 

The State College of Agriculture has the same attendance 
requirements as at the State College of Technology. 
Students attend lectures, partieipate in practical work 
and carry out experimental research. 

Students are expected to attend most classes at the 
State Veterinary College and clinics are obligatory. 
Instruction is given in the form of lectures, laboratory 
work, etc., and the final examination is taken in six subjects. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Most of the teachers for the secondary schools receive their 
academic education at the universities of Oslo and Bergen 
and their professional education, in the form of a six 
months’ course of practical and theoretical training, in 
Oslo, Trondheim or in the Institute of Education in Bergen. 
This training is prescribed by law for teachers in the 
realskole, the gymnas and the upper secondary vocational 
training “Кой оё commerce, and, although there аге по 
legal provisions concerning teachers for the complete 
general secondary schools, as a general rule they have 
had even more training in professional education. Students 
who plan to teach in secondary schools usually enrol in 
the faculties of arts or science where they prepare for the 
adjunktexamen leading towards the lower degree (cand. 
mag.), or the lektorexamen leading towards the higher 
degrees of cand.philol. or cand.real. Students graduate in 
three subjects, a major and two minors, and the average 
time spent on studies for the adjunkt and lektor degrees 
is four and six years respectively in a science faculty and 
five and seven years respectively in an arts faculty. 
Holders of the adjunkt and lektor degrees are entitled 
to teach in a secondary school, preferably the subjects 
in which they have graduated. Appointment as headmaster 
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or assistant headmaster, however, is statutorily conditional 
on possession, in addition to a degree, of the certificate 
awarded by the secondary school teacher training college 
(by the pedagogisk Seminar in Oslo, the Institute of 
Education in Bergen or the pedagogisk Seminar in 
Trondheim). 

The pedagogisk seminars have a full-time principal and 
a full-time deputy principal. Both must be experienced 
secondary school teachers, one in arts and the other in 
science. Each is usually required, in addition to his training 
college duties, to teach for about five hours a week in 
a secondary school in order to maintain contact with 
practical school work. Both lecture on educational subjects 
and teaching methods and visit the secondary school 
teacher-trainees during practice teaching lessons. The 
theoretical part of the post-degree course in professional 
education covers: functional features of the history of 
education in recent times; the development and present 
system of education in Norway with special reference to 
secondary education; principles of education, including 
elementary educational statistics; teaching methods; 
psychology ; and school hygiene. The instruction in psycho- 
logy is given mainly in the form of lectures, and covers 
general and adolescent psychology, the psychology of 
learning and the psychology of testing. The practical 
part of professional training takes the form of practice 
teaching in a secondary school under the supervision of 
experienced teachers. It covers about one hundred lessons, 
of which the trainee is expected to attend one third, give 
one third under supervision and one third alone. 

The professional training course concludes with a written 
examination in theory covering pedagogy, methods of 
teaching various subjects, psychology and hygiene. 
During their practice teaching trainees are inspected 
two or three times by the principal of the pedagogisk 
Seminar or his deputy. Either the principal or his deputy, 
in consultation with the supervising teachers, gives each 
trainee a mark (from oneto five) for practical teaching ability. 

The teacher training institutions are all run by the 
State. The pedagogisk Seminar in Oslo is an independent 
institution, but works in close co-operation with the Univer- 
sity of Oslo, whereas the Bergen Institute of Education 
forms part of the University of Bergen. The pedagogisk 
Seminar in "Trondheim is part of the State College for 
Teachers which was founded in 1922 and which has 
offered university degrees since 1958. 

The State College for Teachers is divided into twelve 
sections; pedagogy, psychology, music, Scandinavian 
studies, English, German, history, biology (including 
botany and zoology), mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 
The library is an independent department. Candidates 
for admission to the college must hold the matriculation 
examination or the examination from a secondary-level 
teacher training school (for teachers in primary schools). 
The college offers a variety of courses in both academic 
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and pedagogical subjects corresponding to the courses 
given at subsidiary level in these subjects at the univer- 
sities. It is empowered to confer the degree of cand.mag., 
and will be empowered to confer the degrees of cand. 
philol. and cand.real., recognized as equivalent to those 
awarded by the universities. (The university planned for 
Trondheim will include this college.) 

The academic year is divided into two semesters, 
2 September to 18 December and 12 January to 15 June. 
Attendance at lectures is not usually obligatory, though 
in all subjects there are some compulsory classes. Instruction 
is given in the form of lectures, seminars, practical and 
laboratory work, and students are expected to undertake 
asubstantialreading programme on their own. Examinations 
are arranged in the same way as at the universities. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Plans for a third university to be located in Trondheim, 
seat of the State College of Technology and the State 
College for Teachers, are now being drawn up. A proposal 
to establish a fourth university at Tromsö is also being 
considered by the Ministry. A considerable building and 
development programme is at present under way at the 
universities of Oslo and Bergen, the State College of 
Business Administration, the State College of Technology, 
and the State College for Physical Education. 


[Text prepared by Dr. A. Sandbo, Assistant Director, 
Norwegian Research Council for Science and the Humanities, 
Oslo.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Norway. Central Bureau of Statistics. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 3,611,000. 

Area: 125,065 square miles; 323,917 square kilometres. 

Population density: 29 per square mile; 11 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 31,840 million 
kroner. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 krone — 0.140 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 
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1. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


—————————————————————————————————————— 


f Number of students enrolled Number of 
едаш аа Average Average students per 
р niversities and equivalent e-granting institutions total enrolment total population Д 
beginning = mad (0007) (bobs) population 
Total Per cent female 

1930 4756 

1931 4 899 em 

1932 5 033 15 5 2841 177 
1933 5 212 tee 

1934 5 296 m 

1935 5374 16 

1936 5518 16 

1937 5612 16 6 2920 195 
1938 5 901 15 

1939 5 993 17 

1940 5 963 15 

1941 5721 17 

1942 4709 15 5 3013 154 
1943 5 866 15 

1944 971 4 

1945 8 185 19 

1946 8 561 18 

1947 8 545 18 8 3164 256 
1948 7 738 18 

1949 7 439 16 

1950 7 537 16 

1951 6 146 15 

1952 5 819 15 6 3 329 184 
1953 5 616 17 

1954 5 586 17 

1955 5527 18 

1956 5112 18 

1957 6 393 19 7 3 493 192 
1958 7486 20 

1959 8 402 20 


и aaa 
1. Includes State College for Teachers which became а university degree-granting institution as from 1959/60. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


Pare Field of study 
Type of institution ОЕР Sex Total > - - 
oe ver Humanities Education Fine arts. Law „Social Маш ppgincering Medical Agriculture 
All institutions! 1961/62 ME 10 983 3411 501 163 161 462 2 207 1784 1267 421 
F 2157 1209 142 32 55 27 385 40 247 20 
All institutions! 1957/58 MF 6 393 1738 10 117 525 292 1043 1202 1002 404 
F 1201 616 19 21 41 9 208 18 250 19 
Percentage 
All institutions! 1961/62 MF 100 31 5 1 1 4 20 16 12 4 
Е 100 56 yj 1 3 1 18 2 11 1 
institutions! 1957/58 MF 100 27 1 2 8 5 16 19 16 6 
Араны | F 100 51 2 2 3 1 n 1 21 2 


_ ———————————————————————————— 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-62 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Number T 
pU Type of institution. Academic | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education. У tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . 
"Total M. P MES 1962/63 3 851 18337 9885 2 069 420 154 — 
» 1961/62 ES ees ... ths 423 486 za — 
» 1960/61 4 314 18500 9580 2444 429675 208 973 — 
E 1959/60 4 468 18136 9291 2603 437290 212 567 — 
EI 1958/59 4621 17823 8994 2530 438 748 213 556 — 
^ 1951/58 4776 17416 8716 2 287 438 269 213 354 — 
Second. 
Genera Primary schools, upper stage, public . 1962/63 65 11 048 1385 dva 17473 8 462 — 
Continuation schools, public. . . . 1962/63 609 12300 1744 “ae 39834 19977 — 
Folk high schools, public. . . . . 1962/63 73 1480 1180 Ves 5421 3470 o 
Secondary schools, public . . . . 1962/63 291 14 596 121 060 sis 100108 249 327 — 
Secondary schools, тема n S T 1962/63 24 1123 Sai ga 2 997 T — 
л СЕРР ОРГИИ rot. e Dies 1062 12134 3875 3587 165839 81236 — 
WEE к/к” ыст», Ty Be 1960/61 1070 11778 4000 3 852 147 750 72753 — 
Aa ГК s ee ee TER # oS 1959/60 1037 10516 3592 3 108 129234 63619 — 
M Wd s cate ap DEINER % 1958/59 1026 9331 3190 2773 113246 55829 — 
^ I EU Io 1957/58 1010 8496 2914 2691 97458 48354 — 
Vocational? Agricultural schools . . ш 1962/63 65 1419 M T 2 829 210 — 
Handicraft and industrial schools | | 1962/63 206 1496 1220 Jr 20 165 3515 7196 
Seamen's and fishermen's schools in 1962/63 50 1380 M d 4 092 106 355 
Commercial schools . . "e 1962/63 11 1499 1102 PAR 16 508 9 528 3 427 
Schools for public services . ae 1962/62 T 17 — Ev. 1698 523 8 
Schools for health and social work . . 1962/63 46 1240 1223 ese 4 098 3810 20 
Domestic science schools. . EE 1962/63 12 1294 1276 37 2104 2076 12 
Other vocational ut Кын 1962/62 5 18 12 415 298 53 
Total. «| re es EE 190062 562 7860 1762 52 509 20186 11071 
" МУСА АЕ 1960/61 536 1 368 ees 4 691 50376 20 443 
» CORE IMMENSE 1959/60 528 7259 owe 4744 48672 19680 
» L3 ы ES ROS PUR 1958/59 528 6 966 ane 4597 41032 19239 
» Se 3 1957/58 519 6 873 ses 4621 44630 18 023 
Teacher State teacher training colleges . 1962/63 15 1314 113 Ves 4667 2605 = 
training* Teacher vr pable colleges for specialized 
subj Diente poly LN 1962/63 9 1103 164 Ф 844 564 — 
HS ees 1962/63 24 TAL 238 264 5511 3169 — 
ө Cu eU c YN UP orn 1961/62 ... “а see а» ПАЗ t.. = 
M cde eae. ie leh w A Ko 1960/61 22 675 m 280 5 034 2947 — 
Sip йг» еч bens qs, АД ae 1959/60 22 663 T 287 4 857 2918 = 
ahr NEA AE а. 1958/59 22 672 DET 320 4 488 2772 
ке эуе Ше Ane t rit 1957/58 21 551 ee 280 3 158 2 337 = 
ег 
а 9 Universities of Oslo and Sergen, pabilog E 1961/62 2 1163 162 EN) 1618 1906 
and State College of mis - 1961/62 1 187 12 281 9 
uivalent State шшк сы T КАЛСА, 1961/62 1 152 13 140 ll 
(degree State College теак 6 1961/62 1 1316 16 1947 72 
granting ) State College of Business Administration 
public . ЖИ 1961/62 1 140 = 186 
State College for "Teachers? í 1961/62 1 131 13 501 142 
Independent ерга! College, private 1961/62 1 110 — 250 14 
‘otal . . 1961/62 8 11 299 116 10 983 2157 
Er re Le “лз 1960/61 8 11 226 179 9 254 1915 
WA he DO TA. noe Hs 1959/60. 8 11 082 163 8 402 1680 
UC MAC feats) oy at a 1958/59 8 1983 161 7408 1496 
WU tot ro Me aN: odo X s 1957/58 8 1963 161 6 323 1182 
1, Full-time only. 5. The State College for Teachers became a university degree-grant 
2. Including private secondary schools. institution as from 1959/60. вй. 
3. Public and private schools. 6. Includes the State College of Dentistry which became the Faculty 
4, Including the State College for Physical Education which has two of Odontology of the University of Oslo as from 1959/60. 


departments: the lower, offering studies at secondary school level; 
and the upper, offering studies at higher level. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and io | Number 
type of Type of institution Academic | різані. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Еш and part-time Part-time 
education Mey tutions — = = 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Non- . State College for Teachers® . 
university penc i. C 1958/59 1 17 78 19 — 
Teacher ^ 1957/58 1 14 70 19 — 
training 
Special Schools for deaf children . 1962/63 9 172 MI 369 170 = 
Schools for blind children — . i 1962/63 3 127 18 174 66 — 
Schools for children of limited ability 1962/63 27 1166 184 1358 555 — 
Schools for children with speech defects. 1962/63 3 119 110 146 48 — 
Schools for саа, children and 
adolescents . . 1962/63 10 138 119 xs 195 62 — 
dv ta es a o M M P 1962/63 52 399 202 77 2 242 901 — 
amber КАШ GEA Sail 1061/62 ae OS: OL ra ee ur 
> UNE Re ate o 1960/61 46 381 185 67 2221 910 — 
"AEN SD EE X sow 1959/60 44 311 190 68 2161 835 -— 
аа Ч з 1958/59 41 352 179 65 2 029 774 — 
TEE EET OBI ur 1957/58 36 337 159 15 1181 611 — 
и 


А. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


4, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 


(in thousand kroner) 
— ———-————————— 


В. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total 1344 300 Total expenditure for all purposes . 1344 300 
Central Government . . 519 900 Total recurring expenditure . 1029 100 
Provincial and local authorities 726 900 For administration or general control аз 
Private sources . . ПОБ 37 500 For instruction . 769 700 
Salaries to teachers and | supporting 
rofessional staff 729 100 
Other instructional expenditure 40 00 
Other recurring expenditure . 259 400 
Total capital expenditure 315 200 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure! . 1029 100 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not distri- 
buted by level and type of education) Ас 
Expenditure for instruction à (stel by level and ‘type of of 
education) . . . . *970 000 *94.3 
i education m *560 000 *544 
Secondary education *300 000 *29.2 
General . : . 
Mormon : ee 
Teacher training М 
Higher education 3 goo 14 
Special education 559100 Д Е 


Other recurring expenditure? : 


i 


2. Includes expenditure for adult and other education. 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 
Eee ——— O 


Field of study 
Length of Sex Total = Е 
=й Humanities Education Fine arts — Law 5001 Natural’ Engineering Medical Agriculture 
Less than 2 years Hes = ЕЗ — ==; — 
2 years MF — — — — — — — -— — — 
y F F = E im FE Fu 
3 years MF 137 — — — — 60 — — — 11 
F 4 — — — — 2 — — — 2 
4 years MF 153 — — 21 — — — — 126 — 
F 35 ES = 5 E = = = 30 
5 years MF 591 139 — = 83 — 83 254 2 
F 96 50 — = 7 — 16 H 22 = 
6 years MF 59 28 — == = 8 = = ze 23 
F 10 1 = = Es 1 = = = 2 
7 years or more MF 302 85 — — — — 80 — 137 — 
F 46 16 — E — — 1 — 23 = 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


Total 


dw Humanities Education Fine arts Law Боб Маша  Eoginoering Medical Айше 
1960/61 МЕ 1242 252 — 27 83 68 163 254 295 100 
F 191 73 — 5 1 3 23 1 15 4 
1959/60 MF 1217 231 — 25 104 10 177 249 254 107 
Е 175 72 — T 4 — 33 3 53 3 
1958/59 MF 1177 194 — 24 82 17 218 251 243 88 
Е 169 60 — 2 4 3 36 3 55 6 
1957/58 MF 1096 191 — 26 90 10 171 220 236 92 
Е 136 52 — 4 5 1 13 1 60 = 
Percentage 
1960/61 МЕ 100 20 — 2 1 5 13 21 24 8 
F 100 38 — 3 3 2 12 3, 39 2 
2 8 6 
3 4 J 


1957/58 МЕ 100 18 — 16 20 22 8 
F 100 38 — 9 1 44 = 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Pakistan has a comprehensive and developing system of 
public education, There are four distinct stages of pre- 
university education; primary school (classes 1-5, where 
children start at the age of 5 or 6), middle school (classes 
6-8), high school (classes 9-10), and intermediate college 
(classes 11-12). There is also some provision, both public 
and private, for pre-primary education, but this is confined 
to the larger cities; there are no standards laid down, and 
facilities for it are somewhat limited. 

Education is provided in three ways: (a) by Government 
schools and colleges, wholly financed by the Provincial or 
Central Governments; (b) by local Government schools, etc., 
financed locally with aid from the Provincial and Central 
Governments, and (c) by privately endowed and managed 
schools and other educational institutions which receive 
Government grants for both maintenance and buildings. 
The importance of the private sector in national education 
is relatively small. 

As a result of recent reorganizations in the structure 
of the Central Government, two former ministries, the 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research and the 
Ministry of Information and National Reconstruction, 
have been combined in the new Ministry of Education 
and Information; the Minister is in the Presidential 
Cabinet. The new Ministry is, however, divided into two 
separate divisions, each with its own Permanent Secretary, 
the Education Secretary being ex officio educational 
adviser to the Government of Pakistan. Each division in 
fact maintains the status and performs the functions of 
a separate ministry. 

The Central Ministry formulates policy and co-ordinates 
educational activities; actual administration is the respon- 
sibility of the Education Departments of the two Pro- 
vincial Governments of East and West Pakistan. In the 
task of policy formulation the ministry relies on the 
services of a number of advisory bodies, notably the 
Advisory Board of Education, the Inter-University Board, 
and the Council of Technical Education. The Central 
Ministry also exercises some indirect control through the 
provision of Central Government finance for various 
educational purposes. 

Each of the two provinces is administered by a Governor 
and a Legislature; and each has an Education Department 
headed by a Provincial Education Secretary. Within each 
department there is a Director of Public Instruction 
responsible for the administration of schools and colleges 
within the province generally; there is also a Director of 
Technical Education. In West Pakistan there are six 
Regional Directorates of Education under the Education 
Department and responsible to the Director of Public 
Instruction. There are no regional directorates in East 
Pakistan but there are deputy directors, each responsible 


for his area. 
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Boards of Intermediate and Secondary Education lay 
down poliey concerning courses and textbooks, the recog- 
nition and affiliation of schools and intermediate colleges, 
and the conduct of schoolleaving and intermediate 
examinations. These are autonomous bodies functioning 
in the areas of Karachi, Sind, the Punjab and Peshawar 
in West Pakistan, and Dacca and Rajshahi in East 
Pakistan. These bodies are composed of ex officio members 
and other nominated and elected members, with repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial Education Department and 
the universities. 

The medium of instruction in primary schools is the 
mother tongue or the regional language. Urdu in West 
Pakistan and Bengali in East Pakistan are the two recog- 
nized national languages; Pushtu, Punjabi and Sindhi 
are regional media of instruction at primary level. 

Secondary education consists of three well-defined stages 
— middle schools, high schools and intermediate colleges 
(formerly known as higher secondary schools) Middle 
schools are of two types, vernacular and English, and are 
substantially a continuation of primary education; they 
take children from the sixth to the eighth class, that is, 
up to the age of 14. English is a compulsory language from 
the sixth class onwards. The ninth and tenth classes 
constitute high school education. There is a matriculation 
examination at the end of the tenth school year, conducted 
by the Boards of Secondary Education; for the majority 
of secondary school pupils this is a school-leaving exami- 
nation, and its results are of considerable importance for 
a child's future career. The eleventh and twelfth classes, 
after matriculation, are designed as a college-preparatory 
course, and their standard corresponds with what used 
to be the intermediate level at the universities. These two 
final years of secondary education are generally conducted 
in intermediate colleges, and the examination at the end 
of the twelfth year is called the Intermediate examination. 
After passing this examination students become eligible 
for admission to a university. 

With the growing recognition of the importance of 
technical education to the economy, there has latterly 
grown up a framework of vocational, trade and appren- 
ticeship classes. These trade or vocational schools start 
after the eighth grade, and run parallel with the high 
schools. After the tenth class students may enter a poly- 
technic where there are three-year diploma courses in a 
large number of technological subjects. 

The educational system has thus a diversified curriculum- 
structure and there is now a good deal of emphasis on 
scientific and technological studies. Diversion may take 
place at three stages: first, after the eighth class one 
stream follows a general education course through the 
high school and the other follows a vocational course in a 
trade school; secondly, after the tenth class, one stream 
enters an intermediate college for a university preparatory 
course, and the other enters a polytechnic for a technical 
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diploma course; thirdly, after the twelfth class, one stream 
enters the university and the other continues with 
technological or vocational education. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in: (a) universities and their 
constituent colleges or departments; (b) affiliated colleges 
administered and financed by the Provincial Government; 
(c) affiliated colleges administered and partially financed 
by local government; (d) affiliated colleges privately 
administered and endowed. All colleges are affiliated to 
universities for degree purposes. 

There are ten universities in Pakistan and all are auto- 
nomous teaching and examining bodies constituted by 
acts of legislature, and function within their statutory 
jurisdictions. These statutes are essentially the same for 
all ten, and are substantially on the model of British 
university statutes. The six older universities are affiliating 
bodies; the four newer technical universities are not. 

The universities provide honours and postgraduate 
courses through their teaching departments and affiliated 
colleges. Both Government and private colleges provide 
instruction to first degree level, and certain colleges of 
high repute provide for teaching to the master’s degree 
level. The professional colleges, medical, engineering and 
technology, law, agriculture, veterinary science and teacher 
training, are normally either run by the Provincial Govern- 
ments or are constituent departments of universities; 
there are, however, a certain number of private law 
colleges. All universities provide facilities for research, 
and for the pursuit and supervision of advanced studies 
leading to a doctorate. 

In 1947, when Pakistan was established as an inde- 

endent and separate State, it inherited from British 
ndia only two well-established universities, the University 
of the Punjab, and the University of Dacea. The University 
of Sind had just been founded in Karachi, but was still 
in the process of establishment. The need for more insti- 
tutions of higher learning was immediately apparent, and 
three new universities were founded in quick succession. 
The first, the University of Peshawar, was set up at 
Peshawar in 1950, In 1951, the University of Karachi was 
established in Karachi, and the University of Sind was 
transferred to new headquarters at Hyderabad. In East 
Pakistan, a third new university was established at 
Rajshahi in 1962. 

In December 1958, the Government of Pakistan ap- 
pointed a Commission on National Education to investi- 
gate the country’s existing educational system and to make 
recommendations for reform. The commission worked 
over a period of eight months, and issued its report in 
the autumn of 1959. This report and its recommendations 
covered the whole educational field, primary, secondary, 
higher, professional, technical, military, religious and 
physical education. 

At the higher education level, two major changes were 
suggested, one concerning the intermediate classes. These 
had formerly been regarded as being within the orbit of 
university education, but the commission recommended 
that they should be regarded as the final stage of secondary 
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education, with their own examining boards, leaving the 
universities free to concentrate on degree studies. The 
second major recommendation concerned the extension 
of the duration of first degree courses, both pass and 
honours, from two to three years. Both these changes 
were put into effect from the beginning of the 1960/61 
academic year. 

In accordance with the commission’s advice the Govern- 
ment Engineering College at Lahore, and the Ahsanullah 
Engineering College at Dacca have been raised to the 
status of full-fledged universities with facilities for post- 
graduate work; both these institutions are expanding. 
The agricultural colleges at Lyallpur in West Pakistan 
and at Mymensingh in East Pakistan have likewise been 
converted into agricultural universities. Four new technical 
universities have thus come into being in the last three 
years, and plans are under way for others to follow. In 
addition, technical and commercial colleges have been 
created or expanded in many centres, and this also is a 
continuing process. 


Legislation 


In 1960 legislation was passed concerning the length of 
courses and examinations, and during the years 1960 to 
1962, the constitutions of the universities were amended 
in order to bring them into conformity with the structure 
recommended by the commission. The commission had 
also recommended a greater emphasis on research functions 
and among the constitutional changes now made was the 
inclusion in the structure of university management of a 
committee for advanced studies and research. "The respon- 
sibilities and functions of the constituent bodies and of 
university officers are all now clearly defined by statute. 


Policy and administration 


Each university is an autonomous body established by 
act of Provincial Legislature; the Governors of the Pro- 
vinces of East and West Pakistan are ex officio chancellors 
of the universities within their respective provinces. 
An almost identical pattern of administrative control 
exists throughout. The vice-chancellor is the chief academic 
and administrative officer, and is ex officio chairman of 
all internal boards and committees. He is assisted in admi- 
nistration by the registrar, the treasurer and the controller 
of examinations. The central administrative and poli 
making body is the Syndicate, consisting of the vice- 
chancellor, representatives from the Provincial Education 
Department, some senior professors, principals of the 
more important affiliated colleges, and certain representa- 
tives nominated by the chancellor and the vice-chancellor. 
The Syndicate is the supreme authority on academic 
matters, university discipline and finance. Supplementary 
to it is the Academic Council, consisting of the vice- 
chancellor, representatives of the Provincial Education 
Department and of the Board of Intermediate and Se- 
condary Education, principals of affiliated colleges, and 
certain nominated members. The Academic Council assists 
and advises the Syndicate in all academic matters, and 
frames rules and regulations concerning courses of study 
and curricula; it is responsible for laying down and 


maintaining proper standards of instruction, research, 
examinations, admission, the recognition of the degrees of 
other universities, etc. 

Besides these two main authorities, there is a Board 
of Studies for each subject or group of subjects, a Com- 
mittee of Advanced Studies and Research, a Finance 
Committee, a Planning and Development Committee, 
and a Selection Board for the appointment of professors, 
readers and lecturers. The Board of Studies is appointed 
by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the Academic 
Council, and is responsible for preparing syllabuses and 
for advising on all matters connected with instruction and 
examinations. The Committee of Advanced Studies and 
Research advises the Syndicate on all matters connected 
with advanced studies and research, prepares university 
ordinances and regulations regarding the award of research 
degrees, controls admission to research courses, etc. 

The administration of colleges affiliated to universities 
differs according to whether they are State-aided or private. 
The administration and financial affairs of Government 
colleges are under the control of the Provincial Education 
Department, whose executive officer is the Director of 
Publie Instruction, whereas privately endowed affiliated 
colleges are controlled by boards of governors, acting 
through an appointed principal. In all cases administrative 
responsibility is wholly separated from academic respon- 
sibility; the latter is entirely in the hands of the university 
authorities, who grant affiliation, define syllabuses and 
conduct examinations. The affiliated colleges, whether 
public or private, are in these respects completely subject 
to university rules and regulations. Recent reforms have 
enabled the professional colleges to set up their own 
boards of governors. The Ministry of Education exercises 
co-ordinating functions, deals with university grants, 
overseas scholarships, etc., and provides funds for certain 
specialized purposes. The Inter-University Board acts 
as an advisory body to the Ministry of Education. 


Finance 


Finance for institutions of higher education derives 
almost entirely from the Government, mainly in the 
form of grants from the Central Government or the 
Provincial Governments. Some income comes from fees, 
and to a very minor extent from donations, or, in the case 
of private institutions, from endowments. 

In 1958/59 the national expenditure on higher education 
totalled 53,900,000 rupees. Of this 13,900,000 rupees 
came from the Central Government, 27,600,000 rupees 
from the Government of West Pakistan, and 12,400,000 
rupees from the Government of East Pakistan. 

The Central Government also gives development grants 
to universities under the national five-year development 
plans, These grants are for capital non-recurrent expen- 
diture, mainly for buildings. The Central Government 
does not give maintenance grants for annual recurrent 
expenditure, the two Provincial Governments being wholly 
responsible for this; it does, however, make special grants 
to universities to enable them to undertake certain specified 


activities. 
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UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


All higher education in Pakistan is provided either in the 
constituent departments of a university, or in colleges 
affiliated for examination purposes to a university. The 
following universities are listed in order of seniority of 
establishment: University of the Punjab, Lahore, West 
Pakistan; University of Dacca, Dacca, East Pakistan; 
University of Sind, Hyderabad, West Pakistan; University 
of Peshawar, Peshawar, West Pakistan; University of 
Karachi, Karachi, West Pakistan; University of Rajshahi, 
Rajshahi, East Pakistan; West Pakistan University of 
Engineering and Technology, Lahore; East Pakistan 
University of Engineering and Technology, Dacca; West 
Pakistan Agricultural University, Lyallpur; East Pakistan 
Agricultural University, Mymensingh. 

The first six may be described as universities of the 
traditional type. All have faculties of arts, science, 
education, law and medicine with their appropriate 
departments, award bachelor's degrees in the various 
faculties on the basis of a final examination after not less 
than three years’ prescribed study, and have postgraduate 
courses leading to the master’s degree, and provide for 
research work and other advanced studies leading to a 
doctorate. The universities of the Punjab, Sind and Peshawar 
have faculties of Islamic or Oriental studies, while others 
have departments devoted to these studies within the arts 
faculty. The universities of the Punjab and Karachi have 
faculties of commerce, and the University of the Punjab 
also has separate faculties of dentistry and of animal 
husbandry. The universities of Peshawar and Dacca have 
faculties of agriculture, Sind a faculty of agricultural 
technology, Karachi and Peshawar have faculties of engi- 
neering, and Peshawar has separate faculties of forestry 
and of home economics. The remaining four universities 
are in fact specialized colleges of advanced technology 
raised to university status. The East and West Pakistan 
Universities of Engineering and Technology have faculties 
of engineering and architecture, with departments of 
science, civil, mechanical and electrical engineering, 
mining and metallurgy. The agricultural universities at 
Lyallpur and Mymensingh have, or are scheduled to have, 
faculties of agriculture, animal husbandry, veterinary 
science, agricultural engineering, and agricultural eco- 
nomics, with additional departments in the basic sciences 
and arts, teacher training, and university extension work. 
The number of departments and affiliated colleges varies 
considerably from university to university. The University 
of the Punjab has twenty-six departments in its various 
faculties, and fifty-seven affiliated colleges. The University 
of Dacca has thirty-five departments, and fifty-three 
affiliated colleges; Karachi, forty departments, and twenty- 
three affiliated colleges; Sind, twenty-three departments, 
and twenty-seven affiliated colleges; Rajshahi, twenty 
departments, and twenty-two affiliated colleges; Peshawar 
twenty departments, and thirteen affiliated colleges. The 
four new technical universities are still in the process of 
establishment, and figures about their constituent depart- 
ments would be incomplete and misleading; they are 
unitary bodies with no affiliated colleges. 
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Admission of students. To gain admission to first degree 
courses students must have passed the Intermediate or 
Higher Secondary examination, different faculties placing 
emphasis on passes in different subjects. For example, 
faculties of medicine require a pass in biology, engineering 
a pass in mathematics, and commerce in science, arts or 
commerce, These examinations are conducted by the 
Boards of Intermediate and Secondary Education, and 
are normally taken after twelve years of school. Students 
who have obtained the Overseas High School Certificate 
are also eligible for admission to the first year of arts or 
science pass or honours courses. Admission of applicants 
holding other school-leaving certificates depends on the 
basis of the equivalence of such qualifications with the 
Pakistan Intermediate examination. 

Applications for admission to pass courses in arts, home 
economics, and science are considered by the affiliated 
or constituent colleges concerned. In the universities of 
Peshawar, the Punjab and Dacca, where the B.Sc. pass 
course is conducted by the university itself, admissions 
are made by a university selection committee. Honours 
courses are available only within university teaching 
departments, except at the University of the Punjab 
where some of the affiliated colleges prepare students for 
the bachelor’s honours and the master’s degrees. Admission 
to these courses is made by special selection committees. 
Examinations are held at the end of each year, and only 
students who pass the end-of-year examination are 
permitted to go on to the following year’s course. 

Honours graduates or pass graduates with a good degree 
are as a rule allowed admission to master’s degree courses 
in the same subject as that offered for the bachelor’s 
degree. 

The M.A. and M.Sc. Previous as well as Final exami- 
nations are held by the university, and only those qualifying 
in the Previous examination are allowed to pursue the final 
year course. Registrations for the Ph.D. degree are made 
by the Committee for Advanced Studies and Research 
on the recommendation of the head of the department 
concerned; candidates holding a master's degree from any 
recognized university are eligible. The admission is con- 
firmed after successful completion of a probationary year, 
after which the candidate must continue his research 
work for not less than two years at an institution approved 
by the committee and under a supervisor nominated by 
the committee; he must submit his thesis within five years 
of registration. 


Range of studies. All universities now have a three-year 
course for the bachelor's degree in arts, science and com- 
merce. An almost identical scheme is followed for these 
three courses. In addition to three or four theory papers 
in three elective subjects, there are two papers in functional 
English, which is a compulsory subject, and one general 
studies paper. This last is a deliberate attempt to broaden 
the cultural basis of students, and consists of a paper on 
the history of science for arts students, and a paper on 
the history of civilization for science students. 

In the honours courses the first-year papers are the 
same as for the pass courses; in the second year the major 
subject is given more weight, with two papers, the two 
minor subjects being allotted one paper each. The third 
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year has only the honours subjects, with four papers, 

The master’s degree courses extend over two years 
for pass graduates and one year for honours graduates, 

Under the recent reforms, the duration of courses leading 
to degrees in engineering has been extended from three 
to four years. The course leading to the bachelor's degree 
in medicine now extends over five years. А two-year 
M.Com. course is offered by the universities of the Punjab, 
Sind, Расса and Rajshahi, and the University of Karachi 
offers a two-year course leading to a degree in business 
administration. B.Sc.(Agric.) and B.Se.(Vet.Sci.) are 
three-year courses after the Intermediate examination, 
The bachelor’s degree course in law, available to graduates 
only, extends over two years, and there are one-year 
bachelor’s degree courses in education and teaching, also 
available to graduates only. The degree of M.Ed., with a 
course of one to two years, is offered by the universities 
of Расса, Karachi, Sind and the Punjab. 

Diploma or certificate courses are of two types, post- 
graduate and undergraduate, and may extend over one 
to three years according to the subject. The courses in 
journalism, library science and international affairs are 
open to graduates only. Undergraduate diploma and certifi- 
cate courses are offered in foreign languages, some branches 
of medicine, teaching, and certain engineering subjects, 

Some courses in Oriental languages are taught at the 
university level, and lead to qualifications equivalent to 
degrees or diplomas. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year varies to allow 
for climatic differences, and is divided into three terms. 
At universities in East Pakistan, where the summer is 
shorter, the year begins in July and ends in April with 
breaks in September-October and December-January. 
In Karachi and Sind the year begins in the middle of 
August and ends in mid-May with an autumn break in 
November, and a winter break in February, each of ten 
to fifteen days. The northern universities of the Punjab 
and Peshawar begin their academic year in the middle 
of September, and end in mid-June, with winter and 
spring breaks towards the end of December and in April. 

At all universities, students are required to attend 75 
per cent of all lectures, tutorials, seminars, practicals, ete. 

There have been radical changes in teaching methods 
under the impact of the new reforms. Traditionally, 
university teaching in Pakistan has been almost entirely 
by means of lectures; these have now been supplemented 
and largely replaced by tutorials and seminars, while 
‘self-study’, in the form of individual assignments, has 
assumed considerable importance. Demonstration lessons 
and practicals constitute a regular part of science courses, 
and educational excursions and field work are included 
when appropriate. Marks gained in individual sessional 
work are taken into consideration in the calculation of a 
student’s final grade. 

Textbooks are prescribed. There has been considerable 
difficulty in recent years in procuring the required books; 
this situation is improving, but there is a general shortage 
of adequate library facilities. Audio-visual techniques 
have not yet been used to any great extent. There are 
signs that their use is now increasing as a result of the 
emphasis put on these methods in the Education Com- 


mission's report, and also because of the new equipment 
made availble for scientific and Жадо! dotation 
under technical assistance programmes, 

A newly introduced feature of all examinations is the 
adoption of an evaluation system in which 25 per cont 
of possible marks are allocated on the basis of sessional 
work and the results of the three to five sessional exami- 
nations; these results are taken into consideration in the 
calculation of each student's final grade, University exami» 
nations are held at the end of each academic year, Students 
who are unsuccessful in their sessional work and college 
or departmental examinations, or who do not fulfil the 
attendance requirements, may not sit for examinations. 


Requirements for certain awards. For the Bachelor of Arts 
honours degree in English the course extends over three 
pex with examinations at the end of each year, At the 
niversity of Karachi the compulsory subjects, functional 
English and history of science, are sos et at the end 
of the first year, and two subsidiary elective subjects at 
the end of the second year. The examination in the 
honours papers is held at the end of the third and final 
year of the course, Sessional work and the results of 
departmental examinations count for 25 per cent of possible 
final marks. There are eight examination subjects in the 
B.A. Ln orm honours course: (a) English literature— 
drama (1556-1700); (b) English literature—poetry (1556- 
1780); (c) English literature—fiction (100-1850); (4) 
English life and thought in English prose, English social, 
cultural and intellectual history, the evolution of English 
rose ишу (е) English literature—poetry (1780-1890); 
f) English and American literature (1 1900); (g) 
history of the English language and literature—Chaucer 
to the present day; (h) practical criticism. Each paper 
carries seventy-five marks, and a viva voce examination, 
including a test in spoken English, carries 100 marks; 
the course is substantially the same in content and standard 
at all universities in Pakistan. 
The course for the M.A, pass degree is spread over 
two years, Examinations are held at the end of each 
car, and there are four papers in the first year; English 
{ке (1556-1700); prose (1660-1890); fiction (1 40- 
1890); poetry (1556-1890). In the second year there are 
apers in English literature and its background (1300- 
1556); English and American literature and background 
(18 1939); criticism and appreciation; and an essay 
on a literary subject. There is also an oral examination, 


The Bachelor of Science honours сее course ія spread 

over three years in all universities, and atypical programme 

is that of the University of Punjab. The examination 

subjects are set out below, and marks are allotted on the 

following basis: 50 per cent for the written paper, 25 per 

cent for a practical examination in each subject, and 25 
er cent for work done throughout the year. 

First year. Elementary mechanics, properties of matter 
and sound; functional English; history of civilization; 
and two elective subjects, 

Second year, Magnetism and electricity; heat and optics. 

Third year. M nics, heat and thermodynamics; light; 
modern physics (conduction of electricity through gases, 
radio-activity, nuclear physics, X-rays, cosmic rays). 


PAKISTAN 


The course for the master's degree in physics takes two 
years. At the end of the first year, candidates sit written 
examinations in mechanics, thermodynamics and heat, 
light, and modern physics; there are also oral and practical 
examinations. The subjects for the final examination are 
magnetism and electricity or quantum mechanics and 
solid state physics, and modern physics and theories of 
magnetism, Candidates must also prepare a thesia or 
write a special paper on electronics or nuclear physics. 


Only graduates are eligible for the two-year course loading 
to the bachelor of laws degree. The examination subjects 
are as follows, 

First year. Islamic jurisprudence, jurisprudence, and Ro- 
man law; constitutional law of Pakistan and England, 
and constitutional history of the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent from the Minto-Morley reforms onwards; 
Islamic law (customary law); law of contract and torts; 
minor acts; Pakistan penal code and criminal procedure. 

Second year. Principles of equity with special references 
to mortgages, trusts and specific reliefs; Punjab Land 
Revenue Act, Tenancy саар варира Act; mercantile 
law; Evidence Act and Indian Registration Act; civil 
procedure code and arbitration; public international 
а or conflict of laws; pleading А} conveyancing. 


The M.B. B.S. course extends over five years followed 
by one year's internship, During the five years candidates 
are required to prepare three major examinations, the 
subjects for which are as follows. 

First Professional examination. Human anatomy; physio- 
logy; pharmacology and materia medica, There is a 
three-hour written paper and an oral and practical 
examination in each subject, 

Second Professional examination: General pathology, bacte- 
riology and parasitology; preventive medicine; forensic 
medicine seh toxicology. There is a three-hour written 
paper and an oral examination in each subject. 

Final Professional examination, This is held at the end of 
the fifth year, and consists of two parts subdivided ая 

follows: Part I (a) Special pathology (written paper, 

no oral or practical); (b) Medicine including app ied 
pharmacology and therapeutics (written paper and oral 
examination in general medicine, paediatrics, ete.; 
written paper and oral examination in general medicine 
and applied pharmacology and therapeutics; clinical 
and practical examination). Part I (a) Surgery includ- 
ing diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat (written paper 
and oral examination in surgery; clinical and practical 
examination in surgery; written paper and oral exami- 
nation in diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat; 
clinical and practical examination in diseases of the eye, 
ear, nose and throat); (b) Midwifery and gynaecology 

(written paper and oral examination; clinical and practi- 

cal examinations). 


Extra-mural courses, All university degrees and diploma 
awards require regular registration and attendance as 
full-time students, and examinations cannot be taken 
by private candidates except in the cases of repeaters 
or candidates who have passed in the sessional work but 
not in the university examinations. 
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Research 


The Commission on National Education laid great stress 
on the research function of the universities, and recom- 
mended that a university teacher’s work-load during the 
academic year should allow time for individual research 
and advanced study. All universities provide research 
facilities, and put considerable emphasis on research; 
the University of Sind, for example, listed fifty-two such 
projects in the 1962 academic year. A certain amount 
of aid has been given by international organizations, 
and by academic institutions in other countries. They 
have provided both personnel and equipment for research 
work, especially in fields where national economic needs 
are most urgent, for example, soil fertility, land recla- 
mation, pest control, hydrology, etc. 

In Pakistan, there is no higher education, in the normally 
accepted sense of the term, outside the orbit of the univer- 
sities and their affiliated colleges. Only one reservation 
need be made to this statement. There are five research 
councils which are outside the jurisdiction of the univer- 
sities, and part of their work involves educational functions. 
They are the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the Atomic Energy Council, the Medical Research Council, 
the Agricultural Research Council, and the Council for 
Works and Housing Research. Each of these councils is 
attached to the appropriate Central Ministry, and their 
activities are co-ordinated by the National Science Council 
of Pakistan, established in 1961, which comes under the 
Ministry of Education and Information. 


Staff 


University teachers are ranked as professors, readers 
senior lecturers, lecturers and demonstrators; some uni- 
versities appoint new graduates as fellows to assist in the 
preparation of lectures and in conducting tutorials. Teach- 
ing posts in the universities are advertised in national 
newspapers and abroad, if necessary. Selection is made 
by committees which include departmental heads as well 
as outside experts, and appointments are confirmed by 
the Syndicate. There is no statutory restriction on the 
appointment of foreign nationals to university posts. 
Usually, however, the services of foreign specialists are 
acquired on a short term contract basis or through 
agencies engaged in educational or technical assistance 
programmes in Pakistan. The majority of college and 
university teachers are Pakistani nationals, who have 
taken their degrees at universities in the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent; many have subsequently gone abroad on 
scholarships, fellowships or under foreign aid programmes, 
to take higher degrees or otherwise improve their quali- 
fications. University teachers are allowed two years’ study 
leave after two years’ service. In addition, a large number 
of foreign scholarships are now available under foreign aid 
programmes, so that the opportunities for university 
teachers in Pakistan to travel and study abroad are now 
considerable. The age of retirement is 60 years. 


Student life and welfare 
Students’ tuition fees for arts and science courses range 
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from 120 to 300 rupees per annum depending on the course, 
Board and lodging in university and college hostels varies 
from 80 to 120 rupees per month. Living expenses for 
foreign students may range from 200 to 300 rupees a 
month, 

Scholarships are awarded solely on merit, on the basis 
of the results of public examinations. As a matter of 
national policy, the Government has adopted an extremely 
liberal attitude in the matter of scholarships; it is taken 
as axiomatic that where a country like Pakistan is too 
poor to proyide a system of free education for all, it must 
ensure that talent is not handicapped by family poverty, 
In accordance with this view the Central Government 
has recently approved, in addition to existing provisions, 
a new scheme which gives 50 million rupees annually 
to the Provincial Governments for university scholarships. 
These are full scholarships, and may be either residential 
or non-residential; in either case they cover all student 
fees and expenses, including the cost of textbooks. Eighty 
per cent of these awards are earmarked for students 
from families in the low income brackets. Each university 
also awards its own scholarships, and certain other scholar- 
ships are made available by private foundations or endow- 
ments, and by business firms. Almost all scholarships 
for education abroad are channelled through the Ministry 
of Education, and awards are made by selection boards. 
The Government also offers scholarships to students from 
overseas who wish to pursue their studies in Pakistan. 

In some institutions employment is offered to students 
during vacations to assist in specific research projects. 
Scholarship holders at the Institute of Business Admi- 
nistration in the University of Karachi are required to 
work during the summer vacations in the firms of scholar- 
ship donors. 

Each university has a students’ union, and similar 
unions exist in every constituent and affiliated college. 
They are primarily debating societies, but they also 
cover literary, dramatic, athletic and other activities of 
a non-curricular character. 

Social, recreational and academic facilities for students 
are being rapidly expanded in all universities and colleges, 
and all have their own hostels or halls of residence. Some 
have their own hospitals, and either full- or part-time 
medical officers are employed to attend to students. 
Canteens, common rooms, reading rooms, recreation 
centres, gymnasia and sports facilities are now considered 
essential features and are provided in most institutions. 
Student-teacher centres and counselling services have been 
started under qualified experts, and every university 
appoints one of its senior staff to advise foreign students. 
A number of universities now have students’ information 
bureaux, and several have placement or appointments 
boards; in some departments and affiliated colleges one 
of the faculty members is made responsible for student 
placement. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Courses in professional education in Pakistan are provided 
in three types of institutions: (a) university departments 
of education, as at the University of Sind; (b) Government 
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teacher training colleges affiliated to universities, as in 
Karachi and Rajshahi; (c) constituent institutes of univer- 
sities, such as the Institutes of Education in Dacca and 
Peshawar. Only graduates are admitted to the one-year 
bachelor’s degree course in education. Admissions are 
regulated by an admission committee in the college 
or university department concerned. 

To obtain the bachelor’s degree in education, candidates 
must pass written and practical examinations in: principles 
of education and school organization; educational psycho- 
logy; history of education; physical education and hygiene; 
moral education; teaching methods; and one of the 
following—(a) educational measurement, or (b) mental 
hygiene and child guidance, or (c) vocational guidance. 
Candidates must attend at least 75 per cent of lectures 
and practicals, and the results of term examinations are 
taken into consideration when assessing final marks. 

To obtain a master’s degree in education candidates 
must attend 75 per cent of the lectures for the course, 
and pass a final examination. They have a choice of 
two specializations, educational administration or general 
education. 

The examination subjects for the candidate specializing 
in educational administration are: principles of education 
(sociological, philosophical, and psychological); curriculum 
planning and laboratory work; principles of educational 
administration (supervision, evaluation, teacher and pupil 
relations, educational statistics, guidance); principles of 
educational administration (organization, finance, build- 
ings, adult education); comparative study of educational 
administration in France, the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom and the U.S.A., ete.; educational administration in 
Pakistan in general, and a detailed study of educational 
administration and systems in the areas that were the 
former Punjab Province. The practical work for the degree 
includes working for a period of one month under a 
supervisor, and includes (a) observation of and actual 
participation in school administration, and (b) investi- 
gation of an administrative problem. 

The candidate specializing in general education has as 
compulsory subjects principles of education (sociological, 
physiological, psychological), and curriculum planning and 
laboratory work. He must also choose any two of the 
following combinations: (a) guidance (including testing, 
evaluation and statistical work, and counselling); (b) 
school education (including secondary education, its prin- 
ciples, organization, methods and materials of instruction, 
Teacher and pupil relations, administration and school 
management, and elementary, kindergarten and nursery 
education); (c) vocational and adult education (principles 
and philosophy of vocational education both in and out 
of school), industrial and vocational training, vocational 
agriculture, home economics, and principles and techniques 
of adult education (organization, literacy work, and 
training techniques); (d) history of education (including 
history of Western and Eastern education); (e) educational 
psychology (including psychology of learning, and child 
psychology); (£) methodology (including a dissertation and 
the study of a methodological problem—this work may 
consist of a practical investigation, or be based on previous 
research); (g) audio-visual education (including psychology 
and methodology, and the preparation and utilization of 


audio-visual material), The candidate must also carry 
out an investigation of a school problem and produce 
an acceptable manuscript describing it. It is suggested 
that this investigation should be of an action-research 
character. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The publication in 1959 of the report of the Commission 
on National Education represented a major step in the 
development of higher education, as it did for all other 
branches of education in Pakistan. It has already produced 
major reforms: the transfer of the intermediate levels 
of instruction and the Intermediate examination from the 
jurisdiction of the universities to that of specially consti- 
tuted Boards of Intermediate and Secondary Education; 
the extension of the first degree arts and sciences courses 
from two to three years; the creation of four new technical 
universities; a new emphasis on scientific and techno- 
logical studies; a revision and tightening up of the tutorial 
and examination systems; and a reconsideration of the 
duties of university staff. All these reforms have been 
initiated, and their effects will be cumulative. 

In terms of facts and figures there can be no question 
that the general trend is one of steady growth and ex- 
pansion. Éducation is regarded by both the Central and 
the Provincial Governments as probably the most im- 
portant and potentially most rewarding form of national 
investment; higher education is one of the most immediate 
beneficiaries of this attitude, partly because of the new 
importance placed on science and technology, and partly 
also because there has been a flow of foreign technical 
assistance into this particular channel. 

As a result, new campuses and new buildings, especially 
new classrooms, laboratories and libraries, have been 
rapidly multiplying; the capital investment in the year 
1960/61 by the Central and Provincial Governments was 
in the order of 60 million rupees. Student enrolment has 
likewise increased; admissions to pass degree courses in 
arts and science alone rose from 7,843 in 1958/59 to 8,935 
in 1959/60 and 11,094 in 1960/61. The new attitudes and 
new resources are reflected not only in more and better 
student hostels and cafeterias, student-teacher centres, 
and counselling programmes; one of the most interesting 
and important developments is that there is increasing 
provision for women students. The change in the status 
of women, and in the general attitude towards the role 
of women in national life, represents one of the most 
marked and most rapid revolutions that has taken place. 

In this era of intellectual revolution, it is not easy to 
highlight particular developments but perhaps several 
trends are of particular importance. 

The first is that in a society in which education and 
educational methods have been traditionally literary and 
formal, recent developments have tended strongly towards 
diversification, and towards the realization of individual 
abilities in the technical and non-academic as well as in 
the academic fields. 

The second is that inereasing emphasis is being placed, 
especially at the university level, on standards and quality. 
There is a strong national consciousness that Pakistan, 
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though a new country establishing its place in the modern 
world, is also one with a great potential contribution to 
make, If it is to make this contribution, the products 
of its universities must be comparable with the best 
produced in countries with far longer experience and far 
deeper cultural and educational roots. The difficulties 
and problems which will be encountered are by no means 
underestimated; their solution will tax all national 
resources, moral as well as financial. 

The third marked trend is the completely new emphasis 
which is being placed on science and technology, and this 
at every level. That this emphasis is vital to the expanding 
economy, and to the realization of Pakistan’s development 
as a nation in the modern world, is now generally accepted. 
Nevertheless, it represents a psychological re-adjustment 
of the first order. 

Over the past three years, inter-university seminars 
have been held in Pakistan. These have done much to 
enable university and college teachers from different parts 
of the country to meet and discuss common problems, 
to learn about improved methods of teaching and research, 
and to come into touch with distinguished scholars from 
abroad. Such meetings are proving of great value in creat- 
ing a sense of national integration, and in developing a 
consciousness of essential common standards. But with 
the increasing enrolment rate in institutions of higher 
education, the success of any attempt to create new 
standards and new academic disciplines must depend on a 
parallel rate of growth of a sense of social and academic 
responsibility. The creation and development of this sense 
among both teachers and students is a major contemporary 


challenge. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education and Infor- 
mation, Karachi.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Pakistan. Central Bureau of Education, Ministry 
of Education and Information (Education Division), 
Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate)!: 94,547,000. 

Area: 364,373 square miles; 943,725 square kilometres, 

Population density: 259 per square mile; 100 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1961 estimate): 32,600 million rupees. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 rupee = 0.210 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: July in East Pakistan; August or 
September in West Pakistan. 


1. Excluding Kashmir-Jammu, Junagardh, Manavadar, Gilgit and 
Baltistan, and non-Pakistanis. 


1, HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


r a a 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total ia 5 A Е 3 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law 500 Natural p neering Medical Agriculture 

Less than 2 years MF 170 — — a — e — 94 -- 76 

Е Qus — — E — — — — — — 
2 years МЕ 63 — — ned — 63 — — ЕЗ — 

F one — — — А 
3 years ES 12549 8313 — cee — 1308 2 638 — E 290 
4 years Mk 3 603 1599 1333 — 146 525 = — — 
5 years m 2 054 — — 882 — — 318 744 50 
6 years ME 69 ЕЗ 69 — 

F ies — Д 
7 years or more МЕ 22 — — 22 = 

Е — — ay 
Not specified MF 28 — — ET 28 = 

F sow — — Вр > EE 
LS coco v Mt RU 
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2. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


sss ————————————— 


See Field of study 
year Sex Total n чиа ЖЫ 
Humanities Education Fine arts Лам 30080 Natural кнн Modes Agriculturo 

1960/61 МЕ 18 558 9912 1402 882 1517 3163 472 194 416 

1959/60 МЕ 15 891 8 687 1037 618 1168 2 895 420 696 370 

1958/59 vist 13 046 7004 822 149 874 2013 573 627 324 

1957/58 ME 9 686 4 828 646 603 685 1755 412 382 315 

Percentage 

1960/61 ME 100 53 8 5 8 11 3 4 2 
F 100 NN т, «Ж Ж it — e — 

1957/58 MF 100 50 1 6 7 18 4 4 4 
F 100 ves X va A ans — ^ — 


3. EDUCATIONAL Е 


INANCE, 1961 


(in rupees) 
р 


А. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total es 1409 485 660 Total expenditure . 2409 485 660 
Central Government 38 748 570 Total recurring expenditure . 261 971 020 
Provincial Governments 310 737 090 For administration or general 
control . WIL AT cwm a 14 421 330 
= For instruction . . . . 226 133 650 
Other recurring expenditure 221 416 040 
Total capital expenditure. . .  . 147 514 640 
Educational facilities (school build- 
ings, classrooms and laboratory 
equipment, ete.) . . s + 99 307 750 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, 
cafeterias, bookstores, etc.) . + 48 206 890 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . 261 971 020 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . à 14 421 330 5:5 
Expenditure for instruction ...... s o А 226 133 650 86.3 
Pre-primary and primary education ? 112 293 800 42.9 
Secondary education . 562 390 430 523.8 
GODBEBL PEN os. Tonos. re. e " 50 058 120 19.1 
Vocational and teacher training 512 332 310 54.7 
Higher education . 51 449 420 19.6 
niverBity & e 5s tom tot 25 582 440 9.77 
‘Teacher training and non-university 25 866 980 9.87 
ducation . rt at 
Аш ee 321 416 040 38,2 


Other recurring expenditure 


1. Data concerning funds from non-governmental sources are not 


le. 
2. Expenditure from government funds only. 


3. Including 291,290 rupees for scholarships. 
4. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
5. Includes special education. 
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4. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 


Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
vi " Number 
qd ЕЗ Type of institution Academic | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education yer: tutions E 
Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 | 43288 | 117742 9002 — | 4534450 Sas — 
Primary schools, aided private . . . 1960/61 3510 9822 1913 — 398 829 «+ — 
Primary schools, unaided private . . 1960/61 116 2 981 112 — 103 265 ske — 
(EDO. NNNM 1960/61 | 47574 | 130545 11687 — | 5036544 1252265 — 
2 cto У ИЕ а ае 1959/60 | 44 484 | 123310 9998 — | 4628277 1132628 — 
» X ONDE. Ne. 1958/59 | 44224 | 121429 9135 — | 4469490 1090834 — 
» 1957/58 | 43509 | 116936 8961 — | 4226836 1012124 — 
^ 1956/57 | 42 766 | 111642 8187 — | 4129852 977801 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1960/61 2 402 27200 4029 — 711 687 — 
Secondary schools, aided private . . 1960/61 2882 26905 2487 — 631 438 — 
Secondary schools, unaided private. . 1960/61 826 9171 594 — 150 383 == 
Total vus SMe. i eee TEM 1960/61 6110 63276 7110 — 1493508 232557 — 
Meme | Жш ar 1959/60 6 096 54923 7106 — 1442868 235619 — 
” ae Claes qe | 1958/59 6 030 53297 6395 — 1348 145 197 336 — 
» 1957/58 5 849 52860 5847 — 1325 563 191 940 - 
^ 1956/57 5 156 52127 5449 — 1326 214 180 608 — 
Vocational? | Technical and industrial schools. . . 1960/61 107 — 10 052 4942 | — 
Commercial schools . . . . . . 1960/61 18 — 1098 15 | — 
Agricultural schools . . . | . . | 1960/61 2 = 321 12 = 
Medical schools... . . . 1960/61 2 — 708 14 — 
Fins arts hoo one kd Se 1960/61 1 — 173 3 — 
Tot A EI NOM 1960/61 130 — 12252 4986 = 
a ST LEONE, ба ee ee. 1959/60 123 — 11315 | — 
eS Cee) Cay е 1958/59 113 — 11425 | = 
Тш A лыр Ca comme ee rg: рз рас 1957/58 123 — 11 972 = 
ишы Sue Kak ү DU UPS 1956/57 128 — 11109 mr 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public and 
training РИНЕ: S Feb wa Miss, Med Iouis | 
ПАА, mu ES eti soe s Rer Re Bis 1960/61 90 830 154 — 8 403 1151 -— 
Eo ent ee To {,. э еа 1959/60 89 MD Drs — 7618 1 083 — 
ale Es SAL NES я 1958/59 85 nu ee — 8 286 1548 | = 
m a 1957/58 94 roi S — 8 081 1645 ж 
3." Roa ie a 1956/57 93 65 ^ — 8 206 1557 E 
Higher? Universities, public . . . , 1960/61 6 156 50 — 8557 1238 ro 
Arts and science colleges, public . 1960/61 84 2337 521 — 38 500 7 095 = 
Medical colleges, public . . , 1960/61 13 468 3 — 5234 1117 -> 
Engineering colleges, public . 1960/61 6 242 — — 2843 — “ч 
Commercial colleges, public . 1960/61 6 15 — — 1788 — = 
Agricultural colleges, public . 1960/61 6 “з e — 2313 — = 
Fine arts colleges, public. . . б 1960/61 2 Pe sie — 220 14 — 
Domestic Science colleges, public i 1960/61 3 15 15 — 430 430 ==. 
Teacher training colleges, public . $ 1960/61 13 179 rae — 2044 500 — 
Law colleges, public and private. . . 1960/61 12 106 — — 3 468 27 — 
Arts and science colleges, private, , . 1960/61 128 2 853 356 ЕЗ 83 719 6 974 — 
Total . . wee) ТУТА Sa md 1960/61 279 T эз — 149 116 17395 = 
Hi 1959/60. 210 — 144 559 Аса = 
» 1958/59 249 — 130 365 ye Lae 
p. Mie nie "MEC RP 1957/58 228 — 113 548 ves n 
CA EE eh CE MICE E: 1956/57 206 — 96 211 ss ЕС 
Special Special schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 21 — 2136 = 
Special schools, private . . . . . 1960/61 32 — 1858 — 
Total® jo Re Me ML V s 1960/61 53 — 3 994 896 == 
Е PETER S UE. 1+ uc AG 1959/60 45 — 4254 — 
DET Ee NU co ce MIL 958/50 47 = 3892 &- 
cane I NX cai a CR NC ae 1957/58 34 Ў — 1746 — 
Pe eae МИ UN. 1956/57 34 ee — 1614 aor 
1. Not including girls enrolled in schools for boys in West Pakistan. 3. Polytechnics and technical institutes are included under secondary 
2. Public and private education. vocational education. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 

Level and 7 Number E z 

typa Ok Type of institution Academic | fiai. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tations d zem |=. 2 ы 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
| 
Adult Adult education schools. . . . . 1960/61 | 438 — 10 024 10 024 
Religious and ethnic schools of various 

communities T Sais . . 0. s « 1960/61 3 986 — 355 956 355 956 
Total . ta caia TED IP P 1960/61 4424 — 365 980 365 980 
vt ober ex ыы Etc 1959/60 4 258 — 246 644 246 644 
оз es lil A ae АЗАА O3 1958/59 2520 — 214771 214771 
OT ie E aem mud, zur 1957/58 3 743 — 267 801 267 801 
Bon sivi sibi 15 1956/57 3 555 — 273 224 213 224 


5. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1953-59 


pee o1: 752 ———— LL ae 


Number of students enrolled Number of 
Academie — Average Average students per 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total population 100,000 
beginning = (0007) (000s) population 

Total Per cent female 

1953 70 288 I 

1954 16 958 f 14 80 617 92 
1955 87577 

1956 96 217 

1957 113 548 114 84 485 135 
1958 130 365 

1959 144 559 


Кышын STEP ENTE зва ле cT HI ee "IE ME MEDIE I 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Constitution of March 1946 guarantees that pre- 
primary, primary and secondary schooling, fine arts and 
university education shall be free of charge, and that 
the State shall provide kindergarten and primary school 
pupils with all school supplies necessary for their studies. 
The fact that secondary education is free of charge does 
not, however, preclude the fixing of an enrolment fee. 
"The Constitution also states that no institution of education 
shall refuse admission to a pupil on the grounds of his 
parents’ or guardians’ irregular union or on grounds of 
class, race, sex, religion or political affiliations. 

Freedom of teaching is guaranteed and provision is 
made for the establishment of private schools, but the 
Ministry of Education is authorized to supervise such 
establishments with a view to ensuring their compliance 
with the regulations concerning standard syllabuses and 
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curricula. The Ministry is also responsible for ensuring 
that the programmes of study offered are in accordance 
with the cultural aims of the nation and society. 

The Ministry of Education lays down educational policy 
guided by the ideals of democracy, national progress and 
human fellowship. The Organic Law of 1946 provides for 
the establishment of a National Council of Education, 
over which the Minister presides, and which acts in an 
advisory capacity to the Ministry. Each municipal district 
has its Junta Municipal de Educación (Education Board) 
which co-operates with the Ministry in the task of pro- 
moting the development of culture and education in the 
district. The Ministry of Education is represented on the 
municipal and district education boards by inspectors 
from the provincial educational inspectorates. The inspec- 
tors are responsible for supervising the proper operation 
and administration of primary schools, and work in close 
co-operation with school principals and teachers. 
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The primary schools offer six years of education leading 
to the primary school certificate which gives access to 
the secondary schools. The general secondary course 
comprises six years of study divided into two three-year 
cycles. The lower cycle of secondary education is of a 
general and exploratory nature, while the upper cycle 
offers three years of specialized academic, technical or 
vocational studies. The academic upper secondary cycle 
is designed to prepare the pupil for study at higher level, 
and terminates in the bachillerato. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 893. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Panama is provided at the National 
University of Panama,! which was established by Decree 
No. 29 of 29 May 1935; the university comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education. The university 
first started in October 1935 with a section of evening 
courses at which 127 students were enrolled, most of 
them being adults who already held a teacher's qualifi- 
cation, a bachillerato or other secondary school certificate. 

In 1941 important reforms were introduced with the 
aim of intensifying the university's cultural activities and 
creating a broader basis for future specialization. The 
former faculties were transformed into six colleges, those 
of science and arts, law, education, publie administration 
and commerce, engineering and pharmacology. These 
colleges offered professional courses following a first year 


l. In 1963 the establishment of a private university by the Catholic 
Church was authorized, but it has not yet begun to function. 


of general studies and a second year of semi-specialized 
studies. Later, the colleges again became known as 
faculties. 

Partial autonomy was granted to the university in 
1943, and in 1946 it acquired full autonomy and became 
an endowed institution. With a loan from the Social 
Security Fund, the university started the construction of 
its own premises in 1949 and, in 1957, it began to operate 
on a normal basis providing full-time courses, evening 
courses, and university extension courses in the interior 
of the country. The extension courses were financed from 
the national budget with the aim of providing further 
academic training for teachers and administrative staff 
at the primary schools in the interior and to increase 
facilities for higher studies. 


Legislation 

The basic provisions of the Panamanian educational 
system are to be found in Part III, Chapter IV of the 
Constitution which deals with individual and community 


rights and duties, and in Organic Law No. 47 of 24 Septem- 
ber 1946, and supplementary legislation. The Law on 
University Autonomy recognizes the university as an 
autonomous corporate body, and lays down the functions 
of the teaching and administrative staff, based on the 
principle of freedom of teaching and research. It provides 
that action cannot be taken against teachers for what 
they teach, provided that their teaching is not misused 
for party political and doctrinal propaganda purposes 
contrary to the democratic and republican regime of the 
country; they are free to express their opinions so long 
as these are based on the principles of scientific objectivity. 
The recognition of academic and professional degrees is 


—————————————————————————————————————— 


GLOSSARY 


academico: upper-secondary cycle divided 
into two streams: ciencias (science) and 
letras (literature). 

agricola (1° nivel): agricultural vocational 
school at the lower-secondary level. 

artes y oficios (2° nivel): arts and crafts 
courses at the upper-secondary level. 

bachillerato agropecuario: animal husban- 
dry school at the upper-secondary level. 

comercio: commercial school at the upper- 
secondary level. 

cultura artistica: school of fine arts at the 
upper-secondary level. 

cultura musical: schools of music divided 
into three levels: preparatorio, medio 
and superior. 

educación para el hogar: domestic science 
school at the upper-secondary level. 

enfermería: school of nursing. 

Escuela nacional de artes plásticas: national 
school of plastic arts. 

escuela primaria: primary school. 

facultad de administración pública у 
comercio: faculty of public adminis- 
tration and commerce. 
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facultad de arquitectura: faculty of archi- 
tecture. 

facultad de ciencias naturales y farmacia: 
faculty of science and pharmacology. 

facultad de derecho y ciencias politicas: 
faculty of law and political science. 

facultad de filosofía, letras y educación: 
faculty of philosophy, letters and 
education. 

facultad de ingenieria: faculty of engi- 
neering. 

facultad de medicina: faculty of medicine. 

modistería: vocational school for dress- 
making. 

náutica: nautical school. 

normal: training school for primary school 
teachers. 

primer ciclo: lower-secondary cycle. 

secundaria: secondary education, 

superior: higher education. 

vocacional artes y oficios (1° nivel): arts 
and crafts vocational courses at the 
lower-secondary level. 

vocacional bachillerato industrial: indus- 
trial vocational school at the upper- 
secondary level. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


University faculties 
Bachillerato (academic secondary 
school leaving certificate) 


Licenciatura (first university degree) 
Doctorate 

Primary school teacher's certificate 
Fine arts teacher's certificate 
Plastic arts teacher's diploma 


Industrial arts secondary school 
certificate 


Commercial secondary school certi- 
ficate 


Secondary school certificate in animal 
husbandry 


Nursing diploma 


Ф 9 9 paano o» 
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Secundaria Superior 
Académico Facultad de ingenieria 
}> itere eH 
(ciencias) | 


Facultad de arquitectura 

| Ф | 
Escuela primaria Ч j | Li} B H rs els 
EY 5 6 1 L8] Normal Facultad de ciencias naturales y farmacia 
Hi} HIS i -- nra se 


Comercio Facultad de medicina 
Vocacional 1 2 a] Lu [2] (3) [He Q] 
artes y oficios 
(10 nivel) Vocacional E 4 
а bachillerato industrial Facultad de Те publica y 
Liptay Ge | рор e aje mne 


Náutica y oficios (2° nivel) M Facultad de i ofía, letras y educación 
І 


EHE rura H Hs 


(letras) 


Primer ciclo 


© 
T 


1 


Bachillerato agropecuario Facultad de derecho y ciencias políticas 


Agricola (9 nivel) H1H2] зо HeH HHE 


Educación para el hogar Escuela nacional de artes plásticas 
pua 2 

Cultura artística Enfermería 
HeH LLL fret ne 


Modisteria 
LH 2H3} 14] 
Cultura musical 


preparatorio medio superior 


n (5 H5 H0) 39] 
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regulated by law. Only those degrees which have been 
conferred by the State or by Government or private 
institutions in conformity with the law (or in certain 
cases those which have been obtained abroad) are recog- 
nized within the country. 


Policy and administration 


The National University of Panama is the central insti- 
tution for the provision of higher education within the 
country, and it aims at offering training facilities to 
university students and to the various social groups 
through its extension work. 

The rector of the university is an executive and admi- 
nistrative official and the legal representative of the 
university. He is assisted by a decano general (principal 
dean) in his administrative and academic functions. 

The Consejo General Universitario (University Council) 
is presided over by the rector and consists of the full- 
time professors and student representatives of each faculty; 
it is responsible for the drafting and amending of the 
statutes, the nomination and dismissal of the rector, the 
principal dean and the secretary-general, and the conferring 
of honorary degrees. The Junta Administrativa (Admi- 
nistrative Board) is composed of the rector, who acts 
as its president, a delegate representing the Ministry of 
Education, the principal dean, the deans of the various 
faculties and a students’ representative of each faculty; 
its terms of reference cover all matters concerned with 
university government. 

The Junta de Sindicos (Financial Board) is in charge 
of the financial administration of the university; it consists 
of the Minister of Education, the rector, one represen- 
tative of the teaching staff, one of the students’ and 
alumni associations, and four members elected by the 
university council from outside the university. 


Finance 


Article 84 of the Constitution states that ‘expenditure 
on education shall have priority over all other items’; 
it is the duty of the State to provide all essential funds 
for the installation, operation and development of the 
national university, which are met from the national 
budget. The Organic Law prescribes the proportion of the 
national revenue to be set aside for these items of expen- 
diture which must increase with the development of the 
university. Other university income comes from the endow- 
ment fund, its property, gifts, donations and legacies, 
and from students’ fees and services rendered (diploma 
fees, etc.) The university is exempt both from State 
and municipal taxes and from postal and telegraphic 
charges for official use within the territory of the Republic. 
During the fiscal year beginning in March 1963 total 
expenditure on education by the Central Government 
amounted to 1.72 per cent of the total national budget. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The National University of Panama consists of seven 
faculties: public administration and commerce, architec- 
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ture, natural science and pharmacology, law and political 
science, philosophy, letters and education, engineering, and 
medicine. An eighth faculty is expected to be added, since 
the establishment of a faculty of dentistry has been 
approved by the National Assembly. In addition to the 
regular faculties, other schools and institutes have recently 
been established, such as the School of Journalism, the 
School of Agriculture, the School of Laboratory Assistants, 
the School of Nursing, and several research centres 
including the Radioactive Isotopes Unit. 

Each faculty is headed by a dean; the full-time professors 
and student representatives form the faculty boards which 
discuss questions of an academic nature, teaching policy, 
syllabuses, ete. Departments or schools are set up to 
provide teaching and research on a specific subject, 


Admission of students. Entry to the university is open 
to any holder of the bachillerato who has graduated from 
an official Panamanian institution. Certificates of the same 
standing, obtained abroad, are also accepted. 

In certain faculties, matriculation is possible for holders 
of the diploma of maestro normal (primary school teacher), 
and perito mercantil (business administration) issued by 
the public colleges and institutions of the Republic and 
by those with recognized curricula and syllabuses, provided 
that the candidate fulfils special requirements laid down 
in the statutes of the university. 

For matriculation in the faculty of public administration 
and commerce, and the faculty of engineering, attendance 
at preparatory courses is compulsory. Similar courses are 
also organized by the faculties of natural science and 
pharmacology, engineering and architecture during the 
summer vacation, and are intended to impart supple- 
mentary knowledge to the students. To gain admission 
to the faculty of medicine, as a rule, a candidate must 
have satisfactorily completed a pre-medical course at the 
University of Panama or at another recognized university. 


Intra-mural teaching. The University of Panama provides 
courses leading to the degree of licenciatura after four to 
six years of study. To qualify for teaching posts in second- 
ary schools a candidate must complete two additional 
years of study in education and general culture. 

The academic year consists of two semesters of eighteen 
weeks each; it starts in May and ends in February. 

Students are required to attend classes regularly, and 
those who fail to attend 15 per cent or more of the total 
number of hours in any subject receive at the end of the 
term a mark one grade below that which they would 
have deserved. If a student fails to attend more than 
one third of the classes he receives no mark and must 
repeat the course. 

The teaching staff at the University of Panama are 
entirely free to choose the teaching methods they think 
best suited to their respective subjects. Instruction is 
largely by lectures combined with practical laboratory 
or field work in certain subjects. There are no fixed 
regulations regarding the choice of textbooks; the teacher 
generally recommends one basic work and provides a 
selected bibliography with the aim of encouraging the 
student to collect his own information and develop a 
taste for independent research. 
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Examinations, which may be oral or written, play an 
important part. In addition to the usual examinations 
at the end of each semester, the teacher may set tests 
without previous warning. These tests do not only cover 
the subject matter studied during the course but are 
intended to stimulate the reasoning ability of the students. 

University degrees are generally awarded only after 
the successful presentation of a thesis fulfilling the require- 
ments specified in the faculty regulations or as approved 
by a special examination board. The subject for the 
graduation thesis should preferably be of national interest. 

In its present stage of development, the National 
University of Panama confers only the degree of licen- 
ciatura except for the Faculty of Medicine where the 
doctorate is awarded. Provisions are, however, made in 
Article 216 of the University Statutes for conferring the 
doctoral degree in other faculties too. 


Requirements for certain awards. The requirements for the 

licenciatura degree in Spanish are the following (the 

number of hours per week is shown in parentheses): 

First year. History (3); English or French (3); introduction 
to philosophy (3); introduction to natural sciences (3); 
art or music appreciation (3); 

Second year. Latin I (3); Spanish composition and style 
(3); logic (3); Spanish literature and civilization during 
the Middle Ages (3); Spanish grammar I (3); intro- 
duction to psychology (3).! 

Third year. Latin II (3); general linguistics (3); Spanish 
literature and civilization during the Renaissance (3); 
Spanish grammar II (3); Spanish phonetics (2); Greek 
and Latin literature (3). 

Fourth year. Hispano-American literature (3); Spanish 
literature and civilization in Spain in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries (3); Spanish historical grammar 
I (3); classical philosophy (3); Latin III (3). 

Fifth year. Spanish historical grammar II (3); philosophy 
and ethics (3);! Spanish—Cervantes (2); Spanish con- 
temporary literature (3); Panamanian literature (3); 
graduation work (3). 

Students must also follow an introductory course in social 

sciences during their first or second year of studies. 


For the licenciatura in mathematics and physics the 
following subjects must be taken (the figures in roman 
type show the number of lectures and the figures in 
italics the number of practical hours per week): 

First year. Mathematics, general (3); chemistry, general 
(2. 6); Spanish language and literature (3); physics, 
general (4, 3); introduction to natural sciences (2, 3); 

Second year. English (3); geometry (3); differential and 
integral calculus and analytical geometry (5); advanced 
physies (4, 3); algebra (2, 3); К 

Third year. Differential and integral calculus and analytical 
geometry (5);! differential equations (5); history of 
mathematics (3); modern physics (2, 3); history (3); 
introduction to philosophy (3); electronics (2, 3). 

Fourth year. Differential equations (5) E) advanced calculus 
(5); vector analysis (3); mathematical analysis (5);* 


modern mathematics (5);! graduation work (3). 


1. During one semester only. 


For the licenciatura in law and political sciences the 
following subjects have to be taken (the number of hours 
per week are shown in parentheses): 

First year. Introduction to law (3); civil law (5); Roman 
law (5); principles of political economy (3); principles 
of sociology (3); principles of political science (3); 
preparatory seminars (2). 

Second year. Civil law—contracts and notarial studies 
(5); criminal law, general (4); public international law 
(3); constitutional law (3); fiscal law (3); seminars on 
private law (3). 

Third year. Civil law—property (4); criminal law, special 
part (3); criminology (3); mercantile law I (3); admi- 
nistrative law (3); legal procedure I (3). 

Fourth year. Civil law—succession (4); mercantile law II 
(3); philosophy of law (3); legal procedure II (3); labour 
law (3); seminars on public law (2). 

Fifth year. Forensic psychiatry (3);! legal medicine (3); 
mercantile law III (3); private international law (3); 
mining law (3); legal procedure III (4); graduation 
work (2). 


The requirements for the degree of doctor of medicine 
include three years of pre-medical studies after which 
the student takes the following subjects (the number of 
hours per year are shown in parentheses, the figures in 
roman type indicating the number of lectures and the 
figures in italics the practical work periods): 

First year. Anatomy (144, 438); biochemistry (80, 192); 
histology (96, 192); medical statistics (16, 16); medical 
psychology (64); 

Second year. Physiology (96, 192); pathology (96, 320); 
microbiology (96, 192); psychopathology (64); optional 
subjects (32, 96). 

Third year. Pharmacology (90, 144); clinical propaedeutics 
and physiopathology (64, 192); radiology (64); ortho- 
paedics and traumatology (32); psychiatry (64, 48); 
public health and preventive medicine (48); tropical 
medicine, haematology and clinical microscopy (32, 48); 
legal medicine (16); deontology and history of medicine 
(16); otorhinolaryngology (16, 48); ophthalmology (16, 
48); orthopaedics (32, 48); dermatology (32); optional 
subjects (32, 96). 

Fourth year. Surgery (104, 320); obstetrics and gynaecology 
(104, 320); paediatrics (104, 320); medicine (64, 80); 
neurology and neurosurgery (48, 80); urology (48, 80); 
psychiatry (32, 80); public health and preventive medi- 
cine (160, 80); optional subjects (32, 96); 

Internship. Medicine (40, 320); surgery (40, 240); obstetrics 
and gynaecology (40, 240); paediatrics (40, 240); emer- 
gency ward (160); external consultations (160); optional 
subjects (20, 120). 


Extra-mural courses. University extension courses were 
established under Law No. 4 of 13 January 1958 and Law 
No. 60 of 11 December 1961 in various parts of the 
Republic. These extension programmes are directly con- 
trolled by the rector of the university who is assisted by 
the deans, professors and administrative staff both in 
the capital and the interior of the country. 

The courses take place during the academic year and 
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are divided into three terms of twelve weeks each. Courses 
are also offered for eight weeks during the long vacation. 


Research 


Most of the research work is carried out on the university’s 
own initiative. Within the various faculties, research 
centres have been created to cover questions of law, 
geography, history, anthropology, education, science, 
modern languages, sociology, economics and agronomy 
with special reference to local conditions. One of the main 
objects of the university is to train young scientists and 
research workers, and to establish research relations with 
both national and foreign institutes. For certain research 
projects the assistance of the State or private bodies is 
enlisted. 


Staff 


There are permanent professors and special professors at 
the university. Permanent professors are appointed by 
the Administrative Board on the recommendation of the 
respective faculty board. A permanent professor can be 
at one of three levels—titular professor, profesor auxiliar 
and profesor agregado. A special professor can be either 
a profesor extraordinario, a profesor libre, or a profesor 
temporal. Full-time professors have assistants at their 
disposal who are appointed on a temporary basis. In order 
to be promoted, a professor must have remained in the 
same category for at least three years. Criteria for pro- 
motion are the fulfilment of teaching and administrative 
duties, and the amount of personal research work under- 
taken. 

A titular professor receives 450 balboas per month, 
with an additional 300 balboas if he works on a full-time 
basis. The profesor auxiliar, with a minimum of twelve 
weekly lectures, receives 275 balboas a month with an 
additional 225 balboas a month if, through teaching, 
administrative or research work, his services amount to 
forty hours per week. 

A scale of progressive annual increments based on years 
of service is also payable. A titular professor receives an 
automatic increase of 15 per cent of his salary after ten 
to fourteen years of service, 25 per cent after fifteen to 
nineteen years, and 40 per cent after more than twenty 
years of service. 

After twenty-eight years of service a professor is entitled 
by law to a monthly pension equal to his last salary, 
provided that it is not in excess of 500 balboas. Other 
professors are entitled to a pension on reaching the age 
of 60 in the case of men and the age of 55 in the case of 
women, provided they have completed twenty years of 
service. The Administrative Board grants leave with or 
without pay for sickness, for study, or other justified 
causes on the recommendation of the faculty. The cases 
where use of these facilities is made are, however, rare. 
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Student life and welfare 


Although university education in Panama is free, students 
have to pay various fees. The registration fee amounts 
to 10 balboas per semester in all faculties except that 
of medicine, where higher fees are charged for foreign 
students. Foreign students who have completed the pre- 
medical course at the National University of Panama 
pay 95 balboas per semester, but those who have taken 
the course abroad pay 200 balboas. Students in all faculties 
pay 7 balboas for the use of laboratories for the first 
subject, and an additional 5 balboas for each other subject 
requiring laboratory use. Medical students pay 30 balboas 
as laboratory fees. 

Apart from the enrolment fees, the average expenses 
of a university student may vary between 110 and 125 
balboas per month. Full board and lodging is available 
in the City of Panama for around 70 balboas per month. 
At the moment, no housing facilities exist within the 
university. 

Both the Ministry of Education and the university 
grant scholarships to students in modest circumstances 
who obtain outstanding marks in their secondary school 
certificate examination or their university studies. Scho- 
larships granted by the Ministry of Education generally 
amount to 75 balboas per month. 

Medical students receive grants of 100 balboas per month 
either from the Ministry of Education or the university. 
Under certain circumstances a student may apply fora 
loan for one academic year through the University Welfare 
Service. His academic work must be satisfactory and a 
favourable report must be submitted by a social worker 
on the student's conduct. The student must provide a 
solvent guarantor, unless the social worker recommends 
that this requirement be waived. 

The Welfare Service also offers other facilities including 
loans for the purchase of books and laboratory material 
up to 50 balboas, as well as payment of graduation fees 
up to 50 balboas and the payment of any other special 
expenditure. 

Students participate in university affairs through the 
representatives they elect to the various governing bodies. 
The Union of University Students maintains relations with 
both national and international student bodies. Among 
the numerous students' groups are the University Sports 
Association, the Association of Students of Diplomacy, 
the Spanish Club, the Educational Club, the Law Students’ 
Centre, the Medical Students? Association, etc. 

While the present university buildings were constructed 
for an estimated number of 3,000 students, the student 
body increased to 5,891 in 1962, to 6,165 in 1963, and it 
is expected to reach 15,000 or more in 1970. This is bound 
to create serious problems which have to be resolved in 
the near future. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat.] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. Panama. Ministerio de Educación. Departamento 
de Estadísticas. Controlaria General. Dirección de Esta- 
dística y Censo. Estadística Panamana 1960; Panamá en 
Cifras, nov. 1961. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,109,000. 

Area: 28,753 square miles; 74,470 square kilometres. 

Population density: 39 per square mile; 15 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 409.4 million 
balboas. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 balboa — 1 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: March. 
Academic year begins: May. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand balboas) 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure . . 14 850 
Total recurring expenditure . 14350 
For administration or general control 2 670 
For instruction , 11 680 


Salaries to teachers and “supporting 
professional staff . . 

Other instructional expenditure mA 

Total capital expenditure (school buildings, 

classrooms and laboratory eqepment, 


ete.) . 499 


B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! 14 350 100 
Expenditure for administration or 
general control . RAS Е 2610 18.6 
Expenditure for instruction . 11 680 81.4 
're-primary and primary education. 7316 51.0 
Secondary education 3 278 22.8 
Higher education D 1058 74 
Other types of education . 20 0.2 
l. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 
Field of study 
ҮЕ... Academic 
T f Se Total " " 
Eb c Seat s Ў Humanities Education Еше апа Lawi Social — Natural рде Medical Agriculture 
Uni ities, etc.? 1960/61 МЕ 3 600 974 379 230 227 694 314 265 413 44 
пое | Е 1466 583 271 28 8 322 131 2 114 1 
Non-university 1960/61 MF 205 — — 115 90 
institutions F 115 = = = — == — — 115 — 
All instituti 1960/61 MF 3 805 914 319 230 221 694 314 265 588 134 
E ! F 1581 583 277 28 8 322 131 2 229 1 
instituti 57/58 МЕ 2707 630 250 153 147 599 221 171 449 87 
Eo ed F 1154 388 177 14 8 302 79 1 185 — 
Percentage 
institutii 60/61 MF 100 26 10 6 6 18 8 1 15 4 
ашшы еер 100 31 18 2 1 20 8 0 m 0 
instituti 7/58 MF 100 23 9 6 6 22 8 6 17 3 
All institutions 1957/ Г; 100 ER 15 1 1 26 1 0 16 "i 
А 


1. Including political science. 


2, Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Ncademia Number 
type of ‘Type of institution деш of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education M tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . . . . . 1961/62 22 44 44 — 1600 182 — 
Nursery schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 4 5 5 — 177 86 — 
Kindergartens, private . . . x 1961/62 46 65 64 — 1756 971 — 
Поя. им: y 1961/62 72 114 113 — 3533 1839 — 
я DME 3-6 e 26 ge тиине 1960/61 62 104 102 — 3269 1646 — 
CHO PERRO e LE 1959/60 58 91 94 — 3136 1630 — 
ERA OS ше РАНЧ 1958/59 53 93 90 — 3000 1507 — 
* A Xv АЛАКА 1957/58 64 104 102 — 3054 1604 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 1321 5595 4595 — 161996 77 767 — 
Primary schools, уйле VIX EM 3 1961/62 51 350 272 — 9163 4618 — 
Total... RERO 1961/62 1372 5945 4863 — 171159 82 445 — 
» . y 1960/61 1298 5612 4628 — 161800 78164 m 
" SIL xou gh e аш 1959/60 1239 5278 4248 — 155543 75288 — 
2 1958/59 1159 4941 3995 — 145580 70620 — 
5 (Ar ele cout x Mero 1957/58 1155 4629 3963 — 142576 69356 -— 
eco: 
Genera Secondary schools, lower stage, public . 1961/62 8 800 489 — 16 104 8 325 
Secondary schools, higher stage, public . 1961/62 14 138 11 — 4 089 1 782 
Secondary schools, lower stage, private . 1961/62 6 427 231 — 5 163 2871 
Seconda: «юй, higher stages PRAES 1961/62 22 67 18 — 1883 800 
Total. Б E 1961/62 50 1432 815 — 28439 13718 
» DAT КА 1960/61 49 1212 115 — 26759 12906 
^ ake Sut 1959/60 46 1177 653 — 25554 12409 
S ` иу 1958/59 42 1 036 579 — 23531 11117 
Za UE Wa 1957/58 32 925 512 — 21767 10296 
Vocational* Industrial schools, public. . . . . 1961/62 2 66 10 — 1072 20 
Commercial schools, public . . . . 1961/62 2 41 33 — 976 739 
Agricultural school, ЗВ Cy м 1961/62 1 10 — — 145 — 
Homecraft school, pi E 1961/62 1 30 30 — 539 539 
Industrial and oy peale schools, | private 1961/62 4 34 3 — 1825 28 
Commercial schools, private. . 1961/62 33 120 80 — 5 408 3 481 
Homecraft schools, private. . . . 1961/62 44 72 63 — 2 871 2679 
otal Еа к afer Nae cs 1961/62 87 373 219 — 12836 7486 
uel GUNA TR ру тету ДЫЙ 1960/61 77 358 216 — 10691 6483 
k 1959/60 58 326 185 — 8894 5525 
os E 1958/59 57 334 188 — 1642 4163 
o фы г ER MEE үз Шз. «ЖЖ, ТА 1957/58 53 200 114 — 7046 4430 
Teacher Teacher training school, public . . . 1961/62 1 31 26 — TH 628 — 
training! Teacher training departmentei in private 
schools . . d Aten 1961/62 ) 10 2 — 125 111 — 
Total . сж р "m. 1961/62 1 47 28 — 896 739 — 
e 5 1960/61 1 65 38 — 1424 1166 — 
Fi i 1959/60 1 10 44 E 1607 1283 = 
a : 1958/59 1 92 51 — 2050 1633 — 
5 1957/58 1 102 58 — 1897 1498 — 
Higher _ 
University University, public 
and Jet Se en Amba cst uda 1960/61 1 144 23 3600 1466 
equivalent 5g MENO е ИР Ы 1959/60 1 129 21 3052 1294 
(degree- VEU ЖШ bev eat N Oi 1958/59 1 138 20 z 2832 1200 
granting ) AS TE ИСЕ Ое 1957/58 1 128 20 2522 1056 
Non- National Institute of atam 7 1960/61 1 9 — : 90 — г 
university Nursing school. . PECES 1960/61 1 Bac а 115 115 A 
Total. фы”, SUED coe A TL 1960/61 2 d à 205 15 e 
APTT Os oes) lag А ome 1959/60 2 28 176 90 
e 1958/59 2 28 175 86 
А A eee ав А 1957/58 z 28 185 98 


1. Some teachers in teacher training and technical schools are included 
with teachers of general secondary schools. 
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‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and domis | Number ——— Eni ai 
type of Type of institution Academic. | Sf insti | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year penas: En sua сє =| hae ei йлы армен, eio iio 
Total Female Total Total male Total 
Special School for abnormal children, public . 1961/62 1 17 16 — 162 63 — 
School for the blind, public . . . . 1961/62 1 4 2 ЕЗ 32 15 — 
School for the deaf and dumb, public . 1961/62 1 11 10 — 61 31 — 
Schools for handicapped children, 
En кало DU ees “yy p 1961/62 2 4 4 — 24 11 — 
School for the deaf and dumb, private . 1961/62 1 3 3 — 12 6 e 
Telah iH il cites соза Ware 5 1961/62 6 39 35 — 297 126 — 
бе КТ mere 1960/61 6 38 34 — 293 121 — 
WIR з ARIS cee eaten Чу 1959/60 4 34 30 — 270 103 — 
Ste: Frame eer oc t NC 1958/59 4 31 28 — 235 90 — 
pn Nor АБЕ NIME aea. 1957/58 4 33 29 — 226 90 — 
Adult Institutes of music and fine arts. . . 1961/62 10 23 13 — 1364 1008 1364 
Vocational and commercial courses. . 1961/62 24 61 40 — 1036 191 1036 
Primary ‘courses 4. › 401 SON) Т 1961/62 4 17 16 — 256 105 256 
Other courses . sos E: 1961/62 T 8 5 — 434 252 434 
Tota Еи АЕ 1961/62 45 109 74 — 3 090 2122 3090 
lY MCA CN On Ser NP 1960/61 47 128 19 — 3 078 2171 3 078 
ee caf ro aod d 1959/60 46 124 74 — 2 855 1984 2855 
in 4 ^ i Raub idus 1958/59 36 111 6l — 2812 1835 2812 
94: «эмо. aes. sail 1957/58 36 106 60 — 2 756 1865 2756 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


There are three levels of education in Paraguay—primary, 
secondary and higher. Primary and secondary education 
come under the direct control of the Ministry of Education 
and Religious Affairs (Ministerio de Educacién y Culto) 
through the Departments of Primary Education, Teacher 
Training, and Secondary and Vocational Education. 
The Ministry is responsible for the central administration 
of the first two levels of education, operating through a 
service of regional supervisors which covers the whole 
national territory. Although the operation of religious and 
private schools is authorized, the Ministry sets standards 
for them and is responsible for their supervision. University 
education is governed by special legislation, which places 
it outside the direct control of the Ministry of Education 
and Religious Affairs (with which it has only an 
administrative relationship for certain procedures). i 
The present Constitution of Paraguay, promulgated in 
1940, contains the following provisions concerning educa- 
tion: ‘Primary education shall be compulsory and free, 
The Government shall encourage secondary, vocational 
and university education’ (Article 10). “The professions 
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for which formal qualifications are required, the conditions 
for the award of such qualifications and the authorities 
awarding them shall be defined by statute. The adminis- 
tration and supervision of education are the responsibility 
of the State’ (Article 20). 

There is no code of legislation on education, and a large 
number of laws, decrees and ministerial orders have been 
introduced and services organized as the need arose. The 
main legislative provisions include the following: the 
Law of 15 July 1899, establishing the National Council 
for Education; the Law of 28 July 1909, concerning 
compulsory education; the Law of 4 November 1924, 
classifying primary schools and regulating their curricula 
and the age of entry; the Law of 1 August 1931, estab- 
lishing schools for vocational education; the Organic Law 
of August 1921, governing the teaching profession; the 
Law of 28 October 1939, establishing the National Council 
for Physical Culture; the Law of 25 April 1941, amending 
and extending the Organic Law; the Law of 13 August 1943, 
establishing the Ministry of Education; and the Law of 
9 July 1945, defining the organization of this Ministry. 

The Paraguayan educational system begins with a pre- 
primary period which is provided in institutions of various 
kinds. Pre-primary education is not very widespread 
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and attendance is not compulsory. Financial reasons 
make it impossible, at least at present, to expand the pre- 
primary courses and open them to all children equally. 
Their duration is either one or two years, before the age 
of 6 or 7. 

The primary school course covers six years. Although 
primary schools are divided into lower, middle and higher, 
these divisions are not based on differences of curricula, 
which are the same for all, but on the length of the course 
they provide; the lower primary schools provide a three- 
year course, the middle ones a five-year course and the 
higher ones the full primary course. At the end of the 
primary school period, a certificate is awarded stating 
that the child has completed the primary school course. 

The main type of institution providing secondary 
education is the college (colegio), which prepares pupils 
for the secondary school certificate or bachillerato, obtained 
after six years’ studies, organized in two cycles of three 
years each. Other secondary schools include the technical 
vocational schools, and a school for industrial technicians. 
All provide six-year courses leading to a certificate or 
diploma. Some vocational schools for girls provide training 
in such skills as dressmaking. There are also two types 
of establishments for agricultural training which come 
under the authority of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Livestock. These are the regional agricultural schools 
offering a two-year course of theoretical and practical 
studies to those who have completed the fourth year of 
the primary course, and the National College of Agriculture 
which provides a six-year post-primary course and is now 


attached to the Faculty of Agriculture of the official 
National University of Asunción. 

Paraguay has fewer social, economic, ethnic, geogra- 
phical, religious or linguistic factors affecting the provision 
of education than most countries in Latin America. The 
population is one of the most homogeneous, the basic 
ethnic nucleus being of Spanish-aboriginal descent. Nor 
are social differences very great. The major problem, 
especially at the primary level, is the presence of two 
languages, Spanish and the widely-used Guarani. The 
latter language presents some difficulties in the classroom 
especially in the rural areas, for, as it is an autochthonous 
language frequently lacking in abstract concepts, it is 
difficult for those who speak no other to grow accustomed 
to Spanish ideas and expressions. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 901. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Paraguay has two universities, the official National 
University of Asunción and the private Catholic University 
of Nuestra Ѕейога de la Asunción. Other institutions 
offering some studies at post-secondary level are the 
Escuela Polivente de Visitodoras (School of Social Work) 
and the Military College. 

The history of higher education in Paraguay goes back 
nearly two hundred years to the opening of the Real Colegio 
y Seminario Conciliar de San Carlos in 1783. The college 
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GLOSSARY 


agronomia y veterinaria: agronomy and 
veterinary medicine. 

arquitectura: architecture. 

bioquímica: biochemistry. 

ciencias contables у administrativas: ac- 
countancy and business management, 

ciencias económicas: economics. 

ciencias físicas y matemáticas: physics and 
mathematics. 

ciencias jurídicas, políticas y sociales: 
law and political and social sciences. 

ciencias médicas: medicine. 

colegio de humanidades: complete general 
secondary school, with a lower cycle 
of general secondary studies (ciclo 
básico) common to nearly all types of 
school at secondary level; may be 
organized as a separate liceo (lower 
general secondary school) or as a 
department of a six-year school, and 
with an upper cycle of general secondary 
studies (ciclo de bachillerato) leading 
to the secondary school leaving certi- 
ficate (bachillerato). 

derecho y ciencias sociales: law and social 
sciences. 

escuela de administración püblica: upper 
vocational training school for govern- 
ment service. 

escuela de bellas artes: college of fine arts. 
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escuela de comercio: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

escuela de educación física: vocational 
secondary school of physical education. 

escuela de obstetricia: upper vocational 
training school of midwifery. 

escuela de prácticos agrícolas: vocational 
training school for agriculture. 

escuela de técnicos industriales: vocational 
secondary school preparing for indus- 
trial occupations. 

escuela normal: teacher training school. 

escuela normal superior: teacher training 
college. 

escuela primaria: primary school; grades 
1 to 3 form an e. p. inferior, grades 
1 to 5 an e. p. media and grades 1 to 
6 an e. p. superior . 

escuela vocacional profesional: vocational 
training school for industrial occupa- 
tions. 

farmacia: pharmacy. 

filosofía y ciencias de la educación: philo- 
sophy and educational sciences. 

historia: history. 

Instituto de Ciencias Unesco: Unesco 
Institute of Science, created with the 
technical assistance of Unesco. 

Instituto Superior de Contabilidad y 
Administración: Institute of Account- 
ancy and Business Management. 

notariado: notarial studies. 


odontología: dentistry, 
quimica: chemistry. 
topógrafo: surveyor. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A Universidad Nacional de Asunción— 
faculties, institutes and schools 
Universidad Católica *Nuestra Sra. 
de Asunción'—faculties and 
institutes 

Diploma 

Entrance examination 

Lower secondary school certificate 
Bachillerato 

Licenciado 

Abogado 

Doctor’s degree awarded after thesis 
Profesor normal (primary school 
teacher’s certificate) 

Profesor normal superior (secondary 
school teacher’s certificate) 
Contador püblico (accountant) 
Ingeniero (engineering degree 
awarded after thesis) 
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remained in existence until Paraguay’s war against the 
Triple Alliance in 1864, and offered a wide range of both 
secular and religious studies. In spite of its considerable 
reputation, however, this institution could not be called 
a university in the proper sense of the term, and the true 
university tradition in Paraguay began in the post-war 
period 1864-70. 

The history of the National University of Asuncién 
dates back to the Decree of 31 October 1874, which 
established a national college for men in the capital. Two 
landmarks in the history of university development are 
the Decree of 4 January 1877 which established the 
National College of Secondary and Higher Education, and 
the Law of 12 July 1882 which established a school of 
law as an offshoot of the college. The University of Asunción 
was officially established by the Law of 24 September 1889, 
which created faculties of law, medicine and mathematics. 
The Faculty of Medicine was opened in 1890 and included 
two schools, for pharmacy and midwifery. The Faculty 
of Mathematics included a school of land surveying, and 
in 1892 the Faculty of Law was extended to include a 
school of notarial studies. 

The Faculty of Medicine had a chequered career of 
closing and reopening up to 1918, since when it has 
developed steadily. The Faculty of Physics and Mathe- 
matics was established as a separate faculty in 1926. 
In 1931 a school of economics and political science was 
set up as an offshoot of the Faculty of Law and Social 
Sciences, and in 1937 this school broke away from the 
Faculty of Law and became the Faculty of Economics. 
In 1938 the school of pharmacy which had been attached 
to the Faculty of Medicine was established as a separate 
Faculty of Chemistry and Pharmacy. Other schools and 
faculties were subsequently set up as follows: 1937, Faculty 
of Dentistry; 1948, Faculty of Arts and Philosophy; 
1956, Faculty of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine; 
1957, Faculty of Architecture; 1957, School of Fine Arts; 
1959, School of Public Administration attached to the 
Faculty of Economics; 1962, Institute of Science. 

The Catholic University of Nuestra Señora dela Asunción 
was founded by a Decree of the Venerable Episcopal 
Conference of Paraguay on 13 February 1960, and its 
statutes were approved by the Episcopal Conference 
on 15 February 1960. Its status as an organization was 
approved by Decree No. 9,350 of the National Executive 
dated 22 March 1960, while Decree No. 11,079 approved 
its statutes and recognized it as a legal entity. Amendments 
to its statutes were approved by Decree No. 14,046 of 
7 January 1961. Law No. 663 of 30 August 1960 authorized 
the university to confer higher degrees and diplomas. 
Resolution No. 10 of the Ministry of Education and 
Religious Affairs authorized the Department of Higher 
Education and the Dissemination of Culture to perform 
certain duties and functions provided for under Law 
No. 663. Decree No. 9,383 laid down rules for the enrolment 
of students; Resolution No. 6 of the Department of Higher 
Education and the Dissemination of Culture, under the 
Minister of Education and Religious Affairs, established 
procedures for running the faculties, while Resolution 
No. 284 established the relations to be maintained between 
the university and the Ministry of Education and Religious 
Affairs. 
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Legislation 


The constitution and operation of the two Paraguayan 
universities are governed by special laws. During the course 
of its history two laws have been passed to regulate the 
status of the National University: Law No. 1048 of 25 June 
1929, and Law No. 356 of 9 July 1956, which established 
its Charter. The Catholic University is governed by Law 
No. 663 of 6 September 1960, which authorized its operation 
and accorded its diplomas the same recognition as those 
of the National University. 

Concerning the nature and purposes of the National 
University of Asunción, Article 1 of Law No. 356 states: 
"The National University of Asunción is an autonomous 
body, under public law, with status as a legal entity, 
governed by the present law and such regulations as the 
latter may provide for.’ Article 3 states: “The purposes 
of the university are: (a) the promotion, teaching and 
dissemination of science, literature, art and physical 
education; (b) the provision of advanced professional 
training; (c) the training of specialized research workers 
in the various branches of human knowledge; (d) university 
extension work. In both the teaching and the university 
extension work, special attention shall be paid to the moral 
education of pupils and to problems of interest to the 
nation and the world at large.’ 

Article 1 of the statutes of the Catholic University states: 
"The Catholic University of Nuestra Señora de la Asunción, 
constituted as a community of professors, students and 
graduates under the authority, tutelage and protection 
of the Church, is an educational institution for higher 
learning, whose purpose is: (a) to preserve, transmit and 
enhance the spiritual heritage of the human race in its 
three dimensions—moral, scientific and technical—and 
in its natural and supernatural order; (b) to provide a 
sound religious education in conformity with the doctrines 
and precepts of the Catholic Church; (c) to provide training 
for the proper exercise of the liberal and technical profes- 
sions; and (d) to further the study and dissemination of 
science and the arts, and encourage among its members 
the spirit of inquiry in the various branches of knowledge." 
Article 3 of the statutes states: "The Catholic University 
is a legal entity and as such is entitled to dispose of its 
patrimony in accordance with Canon Law and the laws 
of the Republic." 


Policy and administration 


Paraguay is a republic with all authority vested in the 
Central Government; the departments and provinces 
have no form of self-government. Although by law the 
municipalities are recognized as having independence, 
they come in fact under the authority of the Central 
Government, exercised through direct supervision by the 
Ministry of the Interior. Except for the Episcopal Confe- 
rence, which may be mentioned as an indirect authority 
over the Catholic University, there is no organization 
outside the universities themselves which influences 
either their policy or administration. The Higher Education 
Department of the Ministry of Education and Religious 
Affairs forms a link between the Ministry of Education 
and Religious Affairs and the Catholic University. Article 7 
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of Law No. 663 states: "The Ministry of Education and 
Religious Affairs shall be responsible for inspecting and 
supervising syllabuses and curricula, the quality and 
nature of diplomas, the systems of evaluation, promotion 
and examination, and the implementation of the laws, 
decrees, and ministerial orders issued concerning the 
system and the superintendence of private university 
education.’ The functions specified in this law are exercised 
by the Department of Higher Education and the 
Dissemination of Culture. 

Referring to the autonomy of the National University, 
Article 4 of Law 356 states: "The autonomy of the univer- 
sity shall have no limitations other than those expressly 
established by the present law.’ It is by virtue of this law 
that no other outside body may supervise or control the 
teaching activities of the National University. 

Chapter III of Law 356 deals with the government of 
the National University, and Article 6 states: ‘The govern- 
ment of the university shall be exercised by a rector and 
a university council’ (Consejo Superior Universitario). 
The rector must be Paraguayan by birth, over 35 years 
of age, and must possess the highest degree of one of the 
faculties of the National University, or an equivalent 
degree from a foreign university, and must also have held 
office as either a titular or associate professor for at least 
five years. 

Chapter II of the statutes of the Catholic University 
states in Article 6: ‘The supreme government of the 
university is in the hands of the Episcopate in Paraguay, 
which delegates its functions to the Grand Chancellor. 
The Grand Chancellor, who is the Archbishop of Asunción 
or, if the See is vacant, the senior bishop according to 
Canon Law, may be assisted in the exercise of his functions 
by the rector, vice-rector and such other persons as he 
sees fit to call on. The duties and functions of the Grand 
Chancellor are: (a) to watch over the orthodoxy of the 
whole university, in faith and customs, and to receive 
the profession of faith of the rector and other authorities; 
(b) to present to the Venerable Episcopal Conference, for 
appointment, the candidates for the office of rector and 
vice-rector and to appoint the deans of faculties, in agree- 
ment with the rector; (c) to give his approval concerning 
the appointment of teaching staff at the university and 
concerning the granting of honorary doctoral degrees; 
(d) to give his consent concerning the creation of faculties 
and other university institutions; and (e) to receive from 
the rector the periodic reports and the balance sheet and 
budget of the university, in order to submit them to the 
Episcopal Conference, which is responsible for approving 
them’. Article 7 states: "The rector should preferably 
be an ecclesiastic of recognized eminence in matters of 
doctrine, and should possess the necessary administrative 
qualities. He shall be appointed for a period of three years 
and may be re-elected.’ ү 

Each university has a university council. Law 356, 
Article 12, describes the university council of the National 
University as follows: “The university council shall be 
composed of the rector, the deans of faculties, one titular 
or associate professor from each faculty, a non-teaching 
graduate and a student representative. The vice-president 
of the council shall be a dean elected by the university 
council; temporary deans shall be members for the duration 


of their functions. Teaching members shall be elected by 
committees of titular, associate or assistant professors, 
exercising teaching functions in their respective faculties. 
The non-teaching member and the student representative 
shall be elected respectively by the members of the body 
of non-teaching graduates and the student members 
of the various faculty councils.’ The Minister of Education 
and Religious Affairs is honorary president of the univer- 
sity council and may speak at its meetings but not vote. 
Article 13 specifies the duties and functions of the univer- 
sity council. This body exercises supreme jurisdiction 
over the university, and is responsible for the general 
administration of the university’s financial and academic 
affairs. It issues the general regulations governing the 
university, approves the internal regulations, approves 
the curricula for each faculty, recommends candidates 
for the office of rector; appoints titular and associate 
professors and engages other members of the teaching 
staff; grants the titles of honorary doctor and honorary 
professor; takes decisions concerning the creation of new 
faculties or professional schools; establishes the conditions 
governing the recognition and acceptance of foreign 
degrees, diplomas, etc.; establishes the requirements 
for the award of fellowships and scholarships, and allocates 
them in accordance with the proposals of the faculty 
councils; grants leave of absence and compensation for 
written or other work or research, done by teaching staff, 
graduates or students of the university; prepares and 
draws up the annual university budget for submission to 
the Ministry of Education and Religious Affairs; fixes the 
length of the academic year for all faculties; standardizes 
the scale of university fees fixed by the faculty councils; 
approves the expenditure accounts presented by the rector; 
requests the National Executive to dismiss the rector 
in the cases specified by the law; applies such sanctions 
as are exclusively within its competence in accordance 
with the present law; settles appeals made to it in accor- 
dance with the present law; and, subject to the consent 
of two-thirds of its members, may order intervention in 
the affairs of any one of the faculties of the university 
for the reasons specified in Chapter XVIII of the present 
law. Article 14 states: ‘The university council shall 
normally meet at least twice a month during term, and 
shall hold extraordinary meetings when called by the 
rector or at the request of three of its members." 

The principal authorities within the faculties are the 
deans and the faculty councils (Consejo Directivo or 
Consejo de Facultad). Article 16 of Law 356 states: ‘Hach 
faculty shall be controlled by a dean and a faculty council." 
In the National University the rector appoints the deans 
for a period of five years from a list of three candidates 
proposed by the faculty councils. To qualify for nomination, 
candidates must be of Paraguayan nationality, over 30 
years of age, have held the position of titular or associate 
professor and possess the highest degree conferred by the 
faculty. The statutes of the Catholic University state: 
*The dean is the highest authority in the faculty and its 
legal representative. His term of office is for three years 
and he may be re-elected’ (Article 21). 
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Finance 


Law 356 contains the following provisions concerning the 
National University: ‘The property of the university 
consists of the following possessions and resources: (a) 
the fund constituted by the allocations granted for that 
purpose; (b) the movable property and real estate belong- 
ing to it; (c) property assigned to it by inheritance, 
legacy or gift; (d) all types of financial assets which, for 
any reason, may become part of its property; (e) the 
proceeds of the sale by public auction of movable property 
or real estate no longer required for use; (f) the total sum 
annually allocated in the national general budget for the 
maintenance and extension of its services; (g) the income 
and interest from the assets which make up its property; 
(h) university fees’ (Article 81). ‘The property and resources 
of the university are exempt from payment of fiscal and 
municipal taxes and dues’ (Article 82). 

The statutes of the Catholic University indicate the 
following as its sources of income: (a) fees; (b) contri- 
butions made by families and the Church and assistance 
from the State; (c) legacies, donations, endowments, etc. 

A study made by the Economic Research Department 
of the Central Bank of Paraguay to establish the relation- 
ship between the gross national product and the budget 
of the National University over a period of five years 
yielded the following results. (The budget of the Catholic 
University is so small that it does not fundamentally 
alter the relationship of these figures.) In 1957, 0.26 per 
cent of the gross national product was spent on higher 
education; in 1958, 0.30 per cent; in 1959, 0.35 per cent; 
in 1960, 0.26 per cent; and in 1961, 0.26 per cent. 

The ordinary resources of the National University come 
from the items which the National Executive allocates as 
a whole in the General National Budget of Expenditure 
and the university distributes this total allocation according 
to the needs of each faculty. The extraordinary resources 
of the National University come from a tax levied on travel 
tickets. With the proceeds from this tax the university 
pays an obligation of 330,000 guaranis a month to the 
University of Montana for its technical assistance to the 
Faculty of Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine. In 
addition, the Ministry of Finance occasionally defrays 
unforeseen extraordinary expenses. 

Students at the National University pay annual fees 
ranging from 150 to 500 guaranis. At the Catholic Univer- 
sity they pay an enrolment fee of 1,000 guaranis and annual 
tuition fees of 9,000 guaranis. This sum is said to be 
insufficient to cover expenses and, according to the Catholic 
University authorities, there is a deficit of 3,000 guaranis 
per student per year, which has to be met by contributions 
from the State, the Church or voluntary donors. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The National University of Asunción is organized in the 
following faculties: agriculture and veterinary medicine, 
architecture, physics and mathematics, economics, medi- 
cine, law and social sciences, dentistry, chemistry and 
pharmacy, philosophy and arts; there is also the Escuela 
de Bellas Artes (School of Fine Arts) and the Instituto de 
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Ciencias (Institute of Science) created in 1962 as a joint 
venture under the auspices of the university and Unesco. 
Within the faculties there are specialized schools as 
follows: in the Faculty of Medicine, the School of Midwi- 
fery; in the Faculty of Economics, the School of Public 
Administration; in the Faculty of Physics and Mathe- 
matics, the School of Land Surveying: and in the Faculty 
of Law and Social Sciences, the School of Notarial Studies. 
The Faculty of Chemistry and Pharmacy has three special 
sections, biochemistry, industrial chemistry and pharma- 
ceutical chemistry. The Faculty of Physics and Mathe- 
matics, in spite of its name, offers professional training in 
civil and industrial engineering. 

The Catholic University has a Faculty of Philosophy, 
Education and History providing courses at both Asunción 
and Villarrica, a Faculty of Law, Political and Social 
Sciences at Asunción and Villarrica, a Faculty of Accoun- 
tancy and Administration, an Institute of Accountancy 
and Administration with branches at Asunción, Villarrica, 
Concepción and Encarnación, and a university extension 
department at Encarnación. 


Admission of students. The admission requirement at both 
universities is possession of the bachillerato or an equivalent 
qualification; a teacher training diploma or the rank of 
sub-lieutenant or marine at the Military College are 
considered to be equivalent. The Ministry of Education 
and Religious Affairs has established special procedures 
for evaluating whether studies are equivalent to those 
leading to the bachillerato in the case of students who 
have studied for some time in an ecclesiastical seminary 
and have left before ordination, and in the case of students 
who change their course and study for the bachillerato 
after having completed part of their studies for the teaching 
profession, for example. It is also proposed to recognize 
as equivalent to the bachillerato the completed course 
at the Police School. The admission requirement for the 
Faculty of Economies is the commercial bachillerato. 

In almost all faculties candidates are required to pass 
a special entrance examination, and each faculty also has 
certain special entrance requirements. Most faculties place 
no limitation on the number of entrants, but the Faculty 
of Medicine allots only thirty-six places a year to students 
of Paraguayan nationality and four places to foreign 
students from those countries with which Paraguay has 
cultural agreements. At the Institute of Science the 
number of places is limited to forty and four places are 
likewise reserved for foreign students. 


Range of studies. The National University offers courses of 
varying length leading to the following degrees and 
diplomas. The course for the degree of doctor of medicine 
and surgery lasts six years; students were formerly required 
to present a thesis, but this rule is no longer in force, 
except for those who intend to teach in the Faculty of 
Medicine. The School of Midwifery grants the professional 
title of midwife at the end of a three-year course. The 
Faculty of Chemistry and Pharmacy provides courses 
leading to the degrees of doctor of industrial chemistry, 
biological chemistry or pharmaceutical chemistry; after 
a combined two-year course, students take two different 
four-year courses leading to the degree in either industrial 
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chemistry or biological chemistry, or a two-year course 
leading to the degree in pharmaceutical chemistry. The 
law course (for the professional title of abogado) lasts six 
years; candidates for the degree of doctor of law and social 
science must present a thesis and defend it in public. The 
School of Notarial Studies offers a four-year course leading 
to a professional qualification. The six-year course leading 
to the degree of doctor of economics is open only to holders 
of the commercial bachillerato and those who were formerly 
called public accountants (contadores públicos). The School 
of Public Administration grants the degree of licenciado in 
public administration after four years’ study. The Faculty 
of Physics and Mathematics provides courses leading to 
the professional titles of topógrafo (surveyor), civil engineer 
and industrial engineer. The first course takes three years 
and the other two six years. The Faculty of Agriculture 
and Veterinary Medicine provides five-year courses in 
agricultural engineering and veterinary surgery. The 
Faculty of Dentistry grants the degree of doctor of den- 
tistry after a five-year course. The Faculty of Architecture 
grants the professional title of architect after a six-year 
course. The Faculty of Philosophy is divided into depart- 
ments of philosophy, arts, history, mathematics, and 
education, in which students may obtain the degree of 
licenciado after three years of study, and a doctorate after 
two further years and on presentation of a thesis reporting 
on original research on which they must spend at least 
one year. The School of Fine Arts (Escuela de Bellas Artes) 
provides training in various branches of the fine arts, 
but there is no set course, and no previous academic 
diploma is required for admission. 

'The Faculty of Law, Political and Social Sciences at the 
Catholic University provides a six-year course leading 
to the ordinary law degree (professional title of abogado) 
while the doctorate may be obtained on presentation of a 
thesis. The Faculty of Philosophy, Education and History 
grants the degree of licenciado after four years of study 
and that of doctor after five years, and the Faculty of 
Accountancy and Administration grants the degree of 
licenciado after four years and that of doctor of accountancy 
and administrative science after five years. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year normally begins 
in April and ends in December, and continues without 
interruption, except for certain special holidays. In almost 
all faculties of the National University courses are given 
at a fixed time of day, and in such faculties as medicine, 
chemistry and pharmacy, dentistry, architecture and 
engineering, the timetable covers the whole day. Others, 
e.g., economics, agriculture and veterinary medicine, 
philosophy and arts, law and social sciences, provide 
afternoon courses only. 

Law 356 states: ‘Class attendance is an obligatory 
requirement to entitle the student to sit for examinations, 
without prejudice to other requirements specified in the 
regulations. However, each faculty council may grant 
exemption from the first of these obligations for subjects 
for which attendance is not essential! The statutes of 
the Catholic University refer to the matter of attendance 
as follows: *All students, including those who are not 
enrolled at the university, must attend lectures and 
practical courses in order to be entitled to sit for the 


examinations or continue to enjoy the rights of auditors. 
Students must attend 75 per cent of the lectures in order 
to be entitled to sit for examinations. In special cases, for 
which due reason must be given, attendance may be not 
less than 60 per cent.' These are the official provisions, 
but the teaching staff are finally responsible for deciding 
whether a pupil may sit for an examination, on the basis 
of his attendance at classes. In some faculties, where the 
classes are almost entirely for theoretical work, the obli- 
gation is less strictly imposed. This applies for instance, 
to the Faculty of Law and Social Sciences. 

Most of the teaching is given in the form of lectures. 
In fields such as meliane, engineering and chemistry, 
students attend demonstration classes in which the teacher 
both lectures and conducts practical demonstrations. 
In addition, the student must normally carry out a great 
deal of practical work. The faculties of medicine, dentistry 
and veterinary medicine have the most rigorous programme 
of practical work, but students are often hampered by the 
lack of laboratory equipment. There is no official service 
providing audio-visual aids, but some teachers on their own 
initiative prepare collections of slides to illustrate their 
lessons. Textbooks are recommended by individual teachers. 

The regulations for the National University concerning 
examinations (Law 356, Article 54) state: ‘There shall 
be three examination sessions: (a) ordinary, at the end 
of each year; (b) supplementary, at the beginning of the 
year; (c) internal, in the middle of the year.’ There is 
similar provision for examinations at the Catholic Univer- 
sity. It is also stated that ‘the boards of examiners shall 
be composed of the professors of the relevant subject 
and at least two other teachers’. The law states that 
students may in some cases object to the inclusion of a 
particular teacher as a member of the board of examiners; 
teachers may likewise exclude certain pupils from the 
examination. Such cases must be specified in the general 
regulations of the university. 


Requirements for certain awards. The recently established 

Institute of Science at the National University has the 

most comprehensive facilities for the teaching of physics 

at university level. It provides a three-year course leading 

to the licenciatura in physics and chemistry. The physics 

curriculum is as follows: 

First year. General physics, mechanics and heat, four hours 
a week of theory and two of practical work. 

Second year. Physics, electricity and electronics, four hours 
a week of theory and two of practical work. 

Third year. Nuclear physics and optics, eight hours a 
week of theory and two of practical work. 


The law course at the Faculty of Law and Social Sciences 

takes six years; the main subjects studied are as follows: 

First year. Roman law, political economy, sociology, and 
introduction to the study of law. 

Second year. Labour and rural legislation, civil law (persons), 
Roman law, and criminology. 

Third year. Political law, civil law (property), international 
law, penal law, and finance. 

Fourth year. National and comparative constitutional law, 
administrative law, mercantile law, and civil law 
(obligations). 
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Fifth year. Civil law (contracts), diplomatic history of 
Paraguay, civil and commercial procedures, commercial 
and civil bankruptcy, maritime law and law relating 
to waterways and to air space. 

Sixth year. Private international law, civil law (inheritance), 
penal procedures, philosophy of law, and forensic law. 

The course leading to a law degree at the Catholic Univer- 

sity is the same except for the addition of philosophy, 

juridical deontology, Catholic culture and forensic medicine. 

There may be one, two or three hours of lectures in these 

subjects a week. Candidates for the degree of doctor of law 

and social science must already hold a first degree and 
must present a thesis, 


The course of study leading to the degree of doctor 

of medicine and surgery takes six years and is organized 

as follows (the figures in parentheses refer to the number 
of hours a week spent on each subject). 

First year. Descriptive anatomy (12), histology and 
embryology (9). 

Second year. Physiology (20), bacteriology (3), parasitology 
(3). 

Third year. Surgical pathology (3), medical pathology (3), 
general pathological anatomy (9), surgery and topo- 
graphic anatomy (4). 

Fourth year. Surgical pathology (3), medical pathology (3), 
special pathological anatomy (9), surgical symptoma- 
tology (6), medical symptomatology (3). 

Fifth year. Clinical obstetrics (2); clinical otorhinolaryn- 
gology (2), clinical ophthalmology (2), clinical urology 
(2), dermatology and venereal diseases (2), radiology 
(2), clinical medicine (6), clinical surgery (6), pharma- 
cology, toxicology and therapeuties (3). 

Sixth year. Phthisiology (2), clinical gynaecology (2). 
neuro-psychiatry (2), clinical paediatrics (2), clinical 
medicine (6), clinical surgery (6), forensic medicine (2), 
hygiene and epidemiology (2), orthopaedics and trauma- 
tology (2), public health and preventive medicine (3). 


Extra-mural courses. No provision is made in the statutes 
of either university for extra-mural courses leading to a 
degree, and there are no officially recognized correspondence 
courses. 


Research 


The universities hope to increase the amount of scientific 
research carried out, and the Institute of Science of the 
National University was set up for that purpose. However, 
it must be said that, in subjects other than medicine, 
where there is a strong tradition of research, such work 
has only recently been begun. The lack of libraries and 
laboratories makes the carrying out of research programmes 
very difficult. 


Staff 


The senior academic staff at both universities are classified 
as follows: titular, associate and assistant professors, 
and honorary professors. At both universities the follow- 
ing special categories are also recognized for teaching 
work: teachers under contract, independent lecturers, 
acting professors and auxiliary teachers. 
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Candidates for appointment as titular, associate or 
assistant professors must be of Paraguayan nationality, 
and must hold the highest degree of the faculty in which 
they have pursued their studies or a foreign equivalent. 
A candidate for the post of titular or associate professor 
must also have served for a required number of years 
either as an assistant professor in the faculty where the 
post for which he is applying exists or as an independent 
lecturer. He is then eligible for selection on the basis 
of his degrees, merit and aptitude, and his performance 
in a competitive examination. These provisions apply 
in both universities. The post of titular professor is a 
ten-year appointment in the National University and a 
nine-year appointment in the Catholic University, after 
which there is another competitive examination. Associate 
professors are appointed for six years at the end of which 
period there is a further competitive examination, An 
appointment as assistant professor lasts for three years, 
at the end of which the holder may be granted a second 
three-year term subject to his performance in another 
competitive examination. 

Teachers employed on the basis of a bilateral contract 
must have had higher education and have achieved 
distinction for written or other work at a university. 
The duration of the contract and the remuneration and 
functions are specified in each case in the contract and 
are fixed by the appropriate faculty. Independent lecturers 
are graduates with the highest degree of the national 
or foreign faculty at which they have pursued their 
studies, who are authorized by the appropriate faculty 
council to give part-time or full-time courses. They may 
also teach postgraduate courses. Their authorization to 
teach must be renewed annually, the criteria for this 
purpose being the quality of their teaching and the 
attendance of students. An acting professor may hold 
office for one Chair only, and his functions cease auto- 
matically at the end of the academic year for which he 
was appointed. Any extension of his functions for a further 
year must be confirmed by the same procedure as his 
original appointment. The internal regulations provide 
for the appointment of auxiliary teachers and establish 
their rights and duties and the requirements for their 
appointment. 

At both universities titular and associate professors 
are appointed by the university council. Professors under 
contract must also be appointed by the council, and 
assistant professors and acting professors are appointed 
by the rector, on the proposal of the faculty councils 
which also appoint auxiliary teachers. 

Established university teachers may be appointed or 
dismissed only as a result of periodical competitive exami- 
nations. Titular professors may lose their rank only as 
a result of loss of membership in the university following 
deprivation, by a court ruling, of the right to exercise 
their profession, or (in those cases for which the Con- 
stitution of the Republic provides) of their national 
citizenship. 

Staff who have taught for twenty years at the university 
and are over 45 years of age are eligible for full ordinary 
pension rights; these provide a monthly income equivalent 
to the last salary rate before retirement, For persons 
who have held more than one teaching appointment, 
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the pension is equal to the average salary received during 
the last two years of office. Pension rates are reviewed 
annually in order to bring them into line with salaries 
currently in force. Staff who have completed at least 
ten years of university teaching on reaching the age of 
60 may add to that period their years of service in other 
public functions in order to make up the total of 20 years, 
in which case they are likewise eligible for the ordinary 
pension. A teacher receiving a university pension may be 
engaged under contract on the university teaching staff, 
with the right to receive the corresponding salary without 
prejudice to his pension rights. A university appointment 
and receipt of a pension are not incompatible with the 
discharge of another salaried public function. 

In so far as freedom or obligation to undertake personal 
research or to publish the results of private work are 
concerned, Law No. 1,048 previously applicable to the 
National University required candidates for the position 
of titular professor to have published work in their special 
branch of studies; this requirement, however, is not now 
enforced. Private research may be carried on freely and 
the statutes of the National University provide for the 
printing of learned works at the expense of the university 
as a reward for research. 


Student life and welfare 


The cost of education to the student, including his own 
maintenance, varies according to the course of study 
he undertakes, and is greater in such faculties as medicine, 
dentistry and engineering, since the student or his family 
must pay for most of the equipment used for practical 
work. Enrolment and tuition fees are also fixed according 
to the nature of the instruction in each faculty. Generally 
speaking, in the faculties where studies are mainly theore- 
tical fees are low; in faculties where there is laboratory 
work the fees are higher, and the student is responsible 
for breakage or loss. The cost of university study to a 
student in Paraguay may be estimated at approximately 
8,000 guaranis a month. This estimate is perhaps on the 
low side for a student of medicine or dentistry, but 
would certainly be enough for a student of law or 
philosophy. 

Article 63 of Law 356 states: *In order better to achieve 
its objectives, the university may grant economie aid, 
allocate scholarships and prizes, and arrange for the 
printing of learned works at its own expense or purchase 
them for the purpose of publication.’ Article 64 further 
states that ‘regular students, who have obtained an out- 
standing average, shall be exempted from fees when 
enrolling for the subsequent academic year. Diplomas 
are also issued without fee to students who have been 
outstandingly successful in their courses. Students furnish- 
ing proof of indigence may be exempted from university 
charges and registration fees in any faculty. This exemption 
is renewable annually provided that the student ‘regularly 
sits for examinations in all subjects of the course for 
which he is enrolled and obtains at least a conspicuously 
good average’. Almost all ministries have budget items 
for the allocation of scholarships. These allocations are 
generally administered as personal grants by Ministers and 
are in the form of financial assistance to students who 


apply for them. Obviously only a small number of students 
receive these advantages. 

Generally speaking, the Paraguayan university student 
works while pursuing his studies, and for this reason most 
of the faculties provide part-time courses. The student 
usually pays for his studies in this way and there is no 
special organization for the administration of grants. 

At the National University legal provision is made for 
the representation of students on each faculty council 
and on the university council. Representatives are elected 
directly by committees of students, without direct inter- 
vention on the part of student unions or 'centres'. The 
student delegate to the university council is elected from 
among the student representatives on the faculty councils. 

University students in Paraguay are grouped together 
into a Federación Universitaria del Paraguay (FUP). 
This national union of university students has not so far 
achieved the official recognition which would enable it 
to intervene with full rights in matters relating to the 
management of the university. The FUP generally acts 
as the spokesman for the student body as a whole, 
but it cannot be said that there is any student ‘self-govern- 
ment' in Paraguay, in the sense that the student union 
plays an effective part in the management of the university. 
Nevertheless, its influence is considerable. 

Every year the FUP organizes Olimpiadas Universitarias, 
in which students from all faculties take part. For social 
activities most student ‘centres’ have a ‘festival committee” 
which organizes activities and commemorative festivals. 

Some students’ housing (as well as health, welfare and 
guidance services) are provided by private or religious 
bodies, but there are no official university residences. 

Student delegations visiting the country are usually 
looked after by the Government. There are по special 
services for indivual students coming for long periods. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare, has 
an Escuela Polivalente de Visitadoras (School of Social 
Work), for which the entrance requirement is the bachille- 
rato or teacher training diploma. This school provides 
training for the following careers: social worker (three- 
year course); midwife (three-year course); nurse (three- 
year course); dietician (two-year course). Some higher 
education is also provided in the military academy 
(Escuela Superior de Guerra) which trains senior officers 
for the armed forces. : 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Higher education in Paraguay is developing and expanding, 
and the number of students applying for admission to 
the universities is constantly increasing. The major prob- 
lem, common to all the universities of Latin America, 
is that the needs outstrip financial means. Staff resources 
are also inadequate and it is difficult to find enough men 
with the necessary intellectual and moral qualities to 
satisfy the full demands of university life. Consequently, 
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the two universities are developing in too piecemeal a 
fashion, admirable though individual achievements may be. 

A project now under way is the new Ciudad Universi- 
taria, a campus which will accommodate the National 
University faculties, laboratories and residences for 
students and professors. 


[Text prepared by the Ministerio de Educacién y Culto, 
Asunción. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Paraguay. Ministerio de Educación y Culto. Depar- 
tamento de Estadística. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,812,000. 

Area: 157,047 square miles; 406,752 square kilometres. 

Population density: 12 per square mile; 4 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1962 estimate): 27,300 million guaranis. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 100 guaranis — 0.794 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: April. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


Б Field of study 
‘Type of institution cademio Sex "Total = 7 z 
a Humanities Education Finearts Law Social Миша Епшшеешш Medical Agriculture 
All institutions? 1960 MF 3 329 513 115 243 589 631 299 127 608 204 
F 1047 304 74 143 85 43 189 8 163 38 
All institutions? 1957 MF 2 868 381 99 80 519 517 300 89 163 120 
Е 730 197 57 п 65 28 166 7 197 2 
Percentage 
All institutions? 1960 MF 100 16 3 1 18 19 9 4 18 6 
F 100 29 1 14 8 4 18 1 15 4 
All institutions? 1957 MF 100 13 3 3 18 18 11 3 27 4 
F 100 27 8 2 9 4 22 1 27 0 


————————M—ÓÓÓ ee a a rs ee ee 


1. Pharmacy is included in natural sciences. 


2. National University of Asuncién only. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1959 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total = : 
Humanities ^ Education Finearts Там боба, Natural Engineering Medical agriculture 

Less than 2 years MF 

F = = 
2 years MF = 

F 
3 years MF 

F 
4 years MF 21 21 

F 12 12 
5 years MF 15 = = =. = = = => 15 = 

F 10 10 — 
6 years МЕ 177 — — — 41 68 6 62 — 

F 55 — — — 3 40 = 12 — 
7 years or more MF 

F 


1. Social sciences are included in law. 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-59 


sc EN ee E E 


К Field of study 
ee Sex Total = z 
Humanities Education — Finearts Лам обй, Natural Engineering Medical дадоше 
1959 MF 213 21 — — 4l 68 6 77 — 
Е 77 12 — — 3 40 — 22 E 
1958 ME 2227 — — 50 6l 14 102 — 
Е ? 66 — — 5 38 — 23 — 
1957 MF 2171 — — 68 50 2 51 — 
Е 2 45 — — 3 33 > 9 — 
Percentage 
1959 МЕ 100 10 — — 19 32 3 36 — 
F 100 16 — — 4 52 Бы 28 — 
1957 MF ?100 map — — 40 sie 29 1 30 — 
F 2100 б — — 1 eae 173 — 20 — 
I————————————— A9 


1. Social sciences are included in law. 


2. Not including humanities. 


4. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1935-59! 


Number of students enrolled Numbezióf 

Academic Average Average students per 

year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total 100,000. 
beginning (000°) population 

"Total Per cent female 

1935 507 

1936 613 

1937 871 0.9 1037 86 

1938 1125 

1939 1293 

1940 1177 

1941 1208 

1942 1344 1 1164 15 

1943 1378 

1944 1564 

1945 1504 

1 17 

1941 1255 2 1306 118 

1948 1594 

1949 1608 

1950 1 692 а 

105. 2013 X 2 1463 135 

1953 2108 18 

1954 2226 20 

1955 2 266 22 

1956 2 352 26 

1951 2 868 25 3 1648 164 

1958 2950 27 

1959 3051 31 


А 


1. National University of Asuncién only. 
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5. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Levelland Academic | Number 
type of Type of institution E of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education m tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . 1961 1657 793 — 
Kindergartens, private - 1961 1957 1098 — 
ЖОЛ. ol X 1961 3 614 1 891 = 
" . 1960 3 768 1959 — 
n P 1959 4113 2 092 = 
25 : 1958 3 698 1847 — 
^ 1957 3196 1665 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961 2149 AE 282474 130134 — 
Primary schools, private . 1961 168 mak 25745 13531 — 
Total ar 1961 2317 10 998 308219 143 665 — 
^ 1960 2271 10 719 301711 139325 — 
» 1959 2122 10 441 292 426 135 123 — 
^ 1958 2 093 10 186 286 773 132 500 — 
1957 2040 9 927 283 853 131 480 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools (colegios), public . 1961 16 569 282 5 193 1885 
Secondary schools (liceos), public . : 1961 11 126 85 1143 498 
Commercial schools, 2 1961 1 300 142 3 049 892 
Secondary schools © egios), private 1961 34 805 369 5516 2034 
Secondary schools (liceos), private . 1961 60. 526 283 2 864 1383 
Commercial schools, private . 1961 14 169 43 318 68 
otal: ИЕ SS 1961 142 2495 1204 18743 6160 
» v fe. ts 1960 119 2 282 TA 17 334 6075 
^ 1959 110 2088 933 15 843 5 489 
» . 1958 103 1917 832 15 209 5 026 
v 1957 95 1836 163 13 634 4174 
Vocational Technical schools, public 
Total АЙ EG > 1961 4 58 А 826 
«i Te : 1960 4 57 a 914 
2; К 1959 3 52 Я 939 
» . 1958 2 56 519 
E . ; 1957 2 53 516 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public . 1961 8 143 105 1235 836 = 
training Teacher training schools, private 1961 5 50 37 193 183 — 
"Total oM eed oy tke) Л 1961 13 193 142 1428 1019 — 
n Ld e Ie 1960 37 895 700 7 248 6 254 = 
N 1959 31 810 624 7108 5992 — 
Е 1958 36 141 514 5963 5213 — 
» 1957 17 222 170 1243 1035 ES 
Higher 
University National University of Asunción . 1961 1 485 30 477 3 616 1319 
апі Catholic University of Nuestra Senora 
equivalent de la Asunción, private Ге 1961 1 ssk e.. ass 
(degree- Total he 1961 2 258 sae ce wes 
granting) » 1960 2 2468 229 23329 21 047 
А 1959 1 419 26 940 
5 1958 1 359 16 786 
e 1957 1 251 10 730 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public 1961 15 530 413 4215 — 
university Teacher training colleges, private . 1961 8 161 136 1397 E 
Teacher "Toti o; EI 1961 23 697 549 5612 E 
training PME 1960 sa ay 89 Age — 
BAL 1959 : х -— 
ЗАР 1958 “ТУ AT male cu ale = 
5 1957 17 473 377 3 746 3 539 = 


1. Includes higher teacher training. 


2. Not including the Catholic University of Nuestra Senora dela Asunción, 
which was founded in 1960, and for which data are not available. 
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3. Included with secondary teacher training, 


6. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1962 
(in thousand guaranis) 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 


Total expenditure 453 616 


Total recurring expenditure . . . . . : 447 218 
For administration or general control . . . . . . . . . 28 421 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff . . . . . . . . . . . . . . у... 418 797 

Capital expenditure (residence halls, cafeterias, bookstores, etc.) . . ........... ... 6 398 


В. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 


Total recurring expenditure’. ........ , 447 218 100 


Expenditure for administration or general control . . . 28 421 6.4 
Expenditure for instruction . . s s s « = « «© « 418 797 93.6 
Primary education "A af oy Be ere) и 242 347 54.2 
Secondary. education dO vets eee ver аы ue 78 055 17.4 
General ;| 1^ SU FORME hs Зн А oe CNEL 25 414 5.7 
Vocational, 25: ЖЕМ Sie fe statio on tree deos ere s 13 478 20 


"Teacher training, аў ac киз pre А SL 39 163 


Higher education. а. 
Other types of education . . 


ad 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The provision of education is based on relevant articles 
of the Constitution of 1933 (Articles 71 to 83 in particular), 
and on the Organic Law on Education No. 9359 of 1941, 
These make primary education free and compulsory. 
Among recent legal enactments may be mentioned Decree 
No. 10 of 1958, instituting free secondary schooling, and 
the University Act No. 13417 of 1960. 
The Minister for Education is the supreme authority 
in educational matters and is responsible for ensuring 
compliance with the legislation in force. He is assisted by 
a National Council for Education which consists of re- 
presentatives of the State universities and of the different 
levels of the school system. The council is charged with 
the approval of curricula and the authorization of private 
schools. Private schools exist at primary and secondary 


PERU 


levels and account for a considerable proportion of enrol- 
ment. Within the State school system, administration and 
supervision are decentralized to the educational regions 
into which the country is divided. 

The Peruvian community is multiracial, parts of it 
being multilingual and other parts unilingual. While 
language factors have some effect on education, the major 
factor to note is the considerable difference between urban 
and rural life. 

The primary schools admit children at the age of 6 
years and provide a six-year course leading to the primary 
certificate, General secondary education covers a period 
of five years and embraces two study cycles of three and 
two years respectively. The first is common to all pupils, 
but in the second cycle they must specialize, taking one 
of three streams—arts, science, or commerce and admi- 
nistration. On satisfactory completion of the second cycle, 
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pupils are awarded the certificado de educación secundaria 
comün completa which gives access to all institutions of 
higher education. 

Vocational and technical education is provided in the 
institutos (or colegios) industriales, agropecuarios, and comer- 
ciales, all of which admit pupils on the basis of the primary 
certificate. As in the general secondary schools, the 
technical course lasts over a period of five years and is 
divided into two cycles of three and two years respectively. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in (a) universities which 
may be either general or technical (e.g., the National 
University of Engineering and the University of Agri- 
culture); (b) in a number of ‘university type institutions’ 
(instituciones de caracter universitario) (such as the National 
School of Fine Arts, the National Conservatory of Music, 
and the Central Teachers College for Men which is men- 
tioned in the University Act); (c) in various institutions 
providing specialized professional training at higher level 
(the social service schools, military academies, etc), and 
(d) in a number of institutions outside the university 
framework which provide teacher training. Most teachers 
for secondary and higher level are trained within the 
universities themselves in their faculties of education, 
while the urban and rural escuelas normales prepare 
primary school teachers, and the escuelas normales supe- 
riores and the Instituto Pedagógico Nacional train teachers 
for both primary and secondary schools, and also offer 
some courses to graduate students who wish to work in 
such specialized fields as pre-primary education, teacher 
training, the education of handicapped children, etc. 

The José Paro Polytechnie School reorganized by 
Decree No. 22 of 25 April 1962, provides a type of 
education intermediate between secondary and higher level. 

The first institution of higher education in Peru was 
the University of St. Marcos, founded in 1551 by Royal 
Decree. Closed at the time of the establishment of the 
Republic, the institution was re-inaugurated in 1861, 

iven autonomous status in 1874 and reorganized in 1946. 
The National University of San Antonio Abad del Cuzco 
was founded as a college in 1598, given university status 
in 1692 and officially inaugurated in 1696. The National 
University of San Agustin was founded as an academy 
in 1821, the National University of Trujillo in 1884, and 
the National University of Engineering as a mining and 
civil engineering school in 1866. The Agricultural Univer- 
sity was founded in 1902 at Santa Beatrice as a school 
of agriculture; it was moved to La Molina in 1933 and 
given the status of an autonomous State university in 
1960. 

Recent developments in higher education include the 
establishment of several new universities: the Peruvian 
University of Medical and Biological Sciences, the Univer- 
sity of Santa Maria, the Piura Technical University, 
and the National University of San Luis Gonzaga, all 
established in 1961; and the University of the Pacific 
and the University of Lima in 1962. Plans are under way 
for the establishment of five new universities (most of 
them technical), to be located in the different provinces. 
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Legislation 


The most important legislative enactment governing 
higher education is Law No. 13407 of 1961. It contains 
provisions relating to the autonomous status of the 
universities, establishes links between the university and 
the community, sets up bodies responsible for research, 
sets out the regulations governing teaching staff, contains 
provisions relating to the separation of academic and 
administrative affairs within the university, provides for 
representation of the teaching staff, students and alumni 
on the governing bodies, provides for the creation of 
university extension departments, contains provisions 
relating to student life and welfare, and regulates the 
system of grants, scholarships and other forms of student 
aid. The statutes promulgated by each national university 
follow the directions set forth in Law No. 13417 relating 
to the particular situation of each institution. 


Policy and administration 


The universities are autonomous bodies both financially 
and academically, and are organized as corporations of 
teachers, students and alumni. Their link with the commu- 
nity is established by a patronato (foundation) composed 
of representatives of the various sectors engaged in the 
work of national development. The function of the patro- 
nato is to protect and increase each institution's financial 
resources, and to advise on national, regional or local 
problems affecting the university. It also assists in the 
work of aid to students. 

The link between the different universities is the Consejo 
Inter-Universitario (Inter-University Council), which meets 
once a year to discuss problems of common interest. 
Research in progress at the various institutions is co- 
ordinated by an Instituto General de Investigacione. 

All the universities in Peru are State institutions, with 
the exception of the private Pontifical Catholic University 
of Peru; under Law No. 13417, however, it is accorded 
equal status with the national universities. 

Each university is headed by a rector elected by a 
university assembly (asamblea universitaria) for a period 
of five years. The vice-rector is also elected by the assembly ; 
he acts as legal representative of the university and 
presides over the meetings of the university council and 
assembly. 

The governing bodies in each institution are the univer- 
sity assembly, the university council, the Consejo de 
Administración Economica, and the faculty councils. In 
addition to electing the rector and vice-rector, the univer- 
sity assembly has power to approve or modify theuniversity 
statutes. It is composed of members of the faculty councils, 
and of two representatives of the Federación de Colegios 
de Graduados who may participate in discussions but 
not vote. The university council, which is responsible 
for academic affairs, is composed of the rector, the deans 
of faculties, and representatives of the teaching staff, 
students and alumni; the students elect one third of its 
members. The Consejo de Administración Economica, 
presided over by the rector and with representatives of 
the faculties and students, approves the budget each 
year. Each faculty or professional school is governed by 


a council consisting of the dean and representatives of 
the teaching staff and students. 

The Archbishop of Lima is Grand Chancellor of the 
Pontifical Catholic University of Peru, and the institution 
is governed by an Episcopal Council established by Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities. 

The teacher training institutions come directly under 
the Ministry of Education. 


Finance 


All the institutions of higher education receive direct 
grants from the State, other sources of finance being 
special taxes, tuition fees, and endowments. Since few 
of the institutions have any private income and tuition 
fees represent only 3 to 4 per cent of their total budgets, 
most of their income is provided by the State. The 1962 
State grant to all the universities amounted to 373,443,467 
soles. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The universities are organized in facultades, escuelas, 
institutos, escuelas-institutos, secciones, and departamentos. 
These terms are by no means clearly defined, but some 
differentiation between them is nevertheless possible. The 
facultad trains the student for the exercise of a profession 
or prepares him for the examinations for an academic 
degree; it usually offers postgraduate studies and normally 
provides facilities for research. The escuela also prepares 
for the exercise of a profession, but usually offers a much 
more restricted range of studies. As an example, the 
Faculty of Education at the Catholic University of Peru 
offers a five-year course leading to the title of profesor 
de educacién secundaria together with a one-year post- 
graduate course leading to the degree of doctor, for which 
candidates must prepare a thesis based on original research. 
The university also has an escuela de pedagogia which 
offers a three-year course leading to the title of profesor 
de primaria enseñanza; students taking this course are 
also required to submit a thesis, but a much less substantial 
contribution is required. Candidates for admission to a 
facultad must hold the secondary school leaving certificate 
(certificado de educación secundaria común completa) and 
in many cases must also have completed one or two years 
of preparatory study at university level. The course 
offered by an escuela does not normally require preparatory 
study, and may, in some cases, be intermediate between 
secondary and higher education. Several escuelas may be 
combined to form a facultad; in the University of Trujillo, 
for example, the schools of business administration, 
chartered accountancy, and economics together form the 
Facultad de Ciencias Economicas y Comerciales. The 
terms instituto and escuela-instituto are commonly used 
as synonyms of the term escuela, and a seccione is a unit 
within a facultad or an escuela. Thus the Facultad de 
Educación of the National University of San Agustin de 
Arequipa has a seccione normal which offers a three-year 
primary teacher training course. In some institutions the 
term departamento is used rather than facultad; as an 
example, in the National University of San Cristobal 


Huamanga the escuela de servicio social, the Instituto de 
Antropología and the Instituto de Educación are combined 
to form the Departamento de Lettras. In other universities, 
a departamento may co-ordinate the teaching of a group 
of related subjects in the various facultades or escuelas 
of the university (e.g., the Departamento de Lenguas 
Nacionales y Extranjeras of the National University of 
Arequipa). 


Admission of students. The certificado de educación secun- 
daria comün completa qualifies its holder for admission 
to any institution of higher education. Students graduating 
from the Politécnica Nacional may enter universities, 
schools or institutes offering technical education. 

In addition to the secondary school certificate, most 
Peruvian university institutions hold entrance exami- 
nations, and the national universities normally require 
candidates who wish to enter faculties providing pro- 
fessional education to first follow a preparatory course of 
either one or two years. These courses are usually provided 
in the faculties of arts or science in the same university. 
Candidates for admission to faculties of law or education 
must complete a two-year preparatory course in a faculty 
of arts, and the faculties of science offer propaedeutic 
courses (two years of pre-medical, one year of pre-pharmacy 
pre-dentistry, pre-chemistry and pre-veterinary medicine) 
together with their regular courses leading to the degree 
in science. 


Range of studies. The programmes of study offered by the 
national universities normally range from the preparatory 
courses to postgraduate studies leading to the doctoral 
degree. They combine work for the academic degrees of 
bachiller and doctor with study for professional qualifi- 
cations, e.g., abogado (lawyer), ingeniero, etc. The student 
works simultaneously towards the academic degree and 
the professional title, but the length of course may not 
necessarily be the same. Thus in the Faculty of Law at 
the Pontifical Catholic University of Peru, the course 
of study leading to the bachelor's degree in law and 
political science may be obtained in only three years, but 
the professional title of abogado requires two more years 
of study and the passing of the professional examination. 
In some fields the bachelor's degree may be obtained 
in two years but the professional qualification not until 
three years later; in others, the length of the courses is 
the same and the student receives the degree and title 
simultaneously, and in still others, the academic degree 
is awarded at the end of the course, and the professional 
title later after submission of a thesis. The academic 
degrees awarded are normally those of bachiller and doctor, 
but the National University of Engineering also awards 
the degree of magister in urban and regional planning 
(roughly equivalent to the master's degree). 


Intra-mural teaching. In most institutions the academic 
year begins in April and ends in December and is organized 
in two semesters. Attendance at lectures is compulsory 
and students who are absent for more than 30 per cent 
of lectures are disqualified from sitting for the examinations. 

The lecture is the method of instruction in general use, 
but most institutions make ample provision for tutorials 
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and practical work. In general, universities in Peru con- 
centrate on training students for the liberal professions 
or on preparing them for teaching at secondary or higher 
level. Curricula are rather rigid and there is little or no 
provision for alternative courses to suit individual pre- 
ferences or abilities. 

At the National University of San Marcos, the largest 
of the Peruvian universities, the student must take two 
examinations each year and promotion depends upon 
his results in these tests. Students who fail to pass the 
examinations must repeat the whole academic year and 
resit the subjects in which they have failed at the end 
of the following academic year. 

Candidates for both the bachelor's and the doctor's 
academic degrees must submit a thesis, preferably (parti- 
cularly in the case of a doctoral thesis) on a subject of 
national interest. Doctoral theses must be defended in 
public before a jury appointed by the faculty council or 
before the faculty council itself. 

No extra-mural courses are provided. 


Research 


Article 9 of Law No. 13417 states that the university 
shall *promote, organize and encourage scientific, human 
and technological research on problems of universal and 
national concern'. The statutes of the University of San 
Marcos stress the importance of research in the university, 
and contain provisions designed to encourage research 
activities. 


Staff 


The statutes of the University of San Marcos give university 
staff the status of civil servants. They establish eleven 
categories of staff, of which the more important are as 
follows: profesor o catedrático principal (titular professor), 
who not only lectures but who also gives advice on syllabuses, 
curricula and research projects; profesor o catedrático, 
asociado (associate professor), who carries out teaching 
and research activities under the supervision of the titular 
professor; profesor o catedrático auxiliar (assistant pro- 
fessor), who also lectures and participates in research 
activities under the supervision of the professors in the 
first two categories; senior demonstrators, laboratory 
assistants, etc. The statutes also contain provisions relat- 
ing to tenure of office, promotion, and academic freedom. 


Student life and welfare 


Students participate in the direction of the university 
through the delegates they appoint to the governing 
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bodies. They may also form associations provided these 
organizations operate in keeping with the principles and 
aims of the university. The largest student society is the 
Federación de Estudiantes de San Marcos, which has 
branches (centros federados) in each facultad and escuela 
profesional. The federation's president is a student repre- 
sentative on the Consejo Universitario, and the secretary- 
general of each faculty branch is a student representative 
on the faculty council. 

Most Peruvian universities provide accommodation faci- 
lities for students. The University of Engineering, for 
example, has a student hostel housing 190 scholarship 
students, 

The Departamento Central del Estudiante at San 
Marcos University directs the functioning of several 
services designed to safeguard the physical and mental 
well-being of students, including a medical service, a 
psychopedagogic guidance service, and a physical education 
section. 

The national universities offer lodging and board (Uni- 
versity of Engineering) and academic facilities (San 
Marcos) to foreign students, on the basis of reciprocal 
agreements with their national institutions. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat and based on 
material submitted by the Ministry of Education, Lima. y 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Peru. Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio. Direc- 
ción Nacional de Estadística y Censos. Anuario Estadís- 
tico del Perú 1956-1957; Boletin de Estadística Peruana 
1961; and other official publications. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (1961 census): 10,365,000. 

Area: 496,223 square miles; 1,285,215 square kilometres. 

Population density: 21 per square mile; 8 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 51,180 million 
soles. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 100 soles — 3.73 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: April. 


PERU 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


L Teaching staff Students enrolled 
evel and В Number 
Ec Type of institution ee ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public and private . 
у ai е убу чш 1960 14 430 41900 bs ... | 11260400 — 
Mn Musso nds po eas dea 1959 14102 38 369 x 6d Sete 1 391 952 — 
Ao i УУ, СУГАР > 1958 13 627 35 259 Pie к 1 308 236 A. — 
Sue S RES EN glo 1957 12 456 30503 19997 2 1170774 493 477 — 
Secondary 1 
General Бастау schools, public and private . 
Tol; Ел а. 1960 524 | 11300  ... А 158 900 
pe Aca ГА п асау КОШЕ, 1959 486 8 662 one 6 141 062 
Py erate о СЕЗЕ 1958 441 8 307 Sus 559 122 221 cun 
” 1957 425 1063 2628 PX 110703 39 956 
Vocational Technical schools, public. . . . . 1960 ats 4200 33 878 
Technical schools, private . . . . 1960 sles 1100 5 481 
Total р УНЕ. 1960 251 5300 39 359 wae ui 
orp is si eds е 1959 243 4 382 37 249 sane “+ 
ж” Че CLS) АК ЖЧ. te 1958 221 3 806 dum 34 410 T tee 
» 5 . 1957 168 3372 1206 Ger 25 644 9 799 
Higher 
University Universities, public . . . . . . 1959 6 24546 4931 
апі Ош private . . «e 1959 1 2070 537 
equivalent To! cc M EN UE ER 1959 7 26616 5468 
ae wi s ENGEL Men is 1958 Do Eu edt CN 222 438 oes 
granting ) KOREA Ser Ж ГЕ ДЫ: 1957 1 2398 117 DS 23234 4931 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public and 
university private 
Teacher Totals „з; „о one re 1960 44 500 
training rcm pereo ma e 1959 r. ars 
CRIT BICIS ARI РИ 1958 Se And AEN так R PE 
Ema TAA e Es ай 1957 28 348 152 „ж 2510 1406 
Adult Rural literacy centres. . . > + - 1960 2416 5424 t dus 219 738 219 738 
Pre-vocational and literacy schools. . 1960 333 3091 ind сау 132 181 132 181 
Evening schools at Dau d 1960 357 1293 i б 41 497 Si 41 497 
Total . 1960 3106 9 808 em Pate 393 416 dide 393 416 


1, Public education only. versity of Agriculture. In 1959, the number of students enrolled in 


2. Not including the pre-engineering section of the National University these sections was 1,758. 
of Engineering and the pre-agriculture section of the National Uni- 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1959 
а 5 пота G A Ерт 


zum Field of study 
‘Type of institution ae Ñ Sex Total ^ " 
T beginning Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 

All institutions! 1959 MF 26 616 4530 1671 175 2987 4139 4778 3421 3 925 984 
Е 5 468 1 593 735 22 375 814 695 147 1 065 22 
All institutions! 1957 MF 23 234 4414 1263 152 2406 2854 4 805 2622 3619 1039 
F 4 931 1391: 652 21 256 638 831 77 1049 16 

Percentage 
All institutions! 1959 MF 100 17 6 1 п 15 18 13 15 4 
Е 100 29 13 0 7 15 13 3 20 0 
All institutions! 12 21 п 16 4 
0 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1937-59 


Le айлы = ——————— ш To Tees Е er NNNM 


Number of students enrolled 


Number of 
Academi Universities and equivalent Teacher educati A Average 
сш foe MEET TT EE | aas 
beginning ES : (000%) (000°) Кооз 
er t 
EDU female Total fee 

1937 3 589 = LX 

1938 D — — 4 6 695 54 

1939 mS — 

1940 3 839 = = 

1941 5 547 = =} 

1942 5 262 — — 6 7305 83 

1943 7223 == — 

1944 8 607 — ЕЗ 

1945 9971 E -— 

1946 13 672 — — 

1947 213 279 — — 14 8 036 170 

1948 ?14 776 == = 

1949 16 491 25 ru 

1950 16 468 -= — 

1951 15 386 1316 57 

1952 15 367 1345 55 17 8 865 195 

1953 15 581 1905 53 

1954 16 811 2105 59 

1955 17 867 ae 2 384 57 

1956 20 188 20 2313 56 

1957 23 234 21 2570 55 422 9 941 1222 

1958 322 438 5 E 


1959 26 616 p is E 


l. Prior to 1951, teacher training was provided at the second level. 


2. Not includin; 
data for whic! 


the National University of San Antonio del Cuzco, 
are not available for 1947 and 1948. 


3. Not including the pre-engineering section of the National University 


of Engineering and the pre-agriculture section of the National 
University of Agriculture. In 1959, the number of students enrolled 
in these sections was 1,758. 
4, Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1959 


ae Field of study 
Academic = 
Sex Total = - 
Tee Humanities Education Fine artst Лан Зо Natural ш Medical — Agriculture 
1959 MF 3 062 ut 1079 389 150 297 204 810 126 
F 952 4 613 24 53 155 > 95 1 
1957 МЕ 3042 17 1014 394 127 38 165 1168 119 
F 1085 3 509 34 31 8 2 498 — 
Percentage 
1959 MF 100 0 35 13 5 10 7 26 4 
F 100 0 64 3 6 16 X 10 0 
1957 MF 100 1 33 Xe 13 4 E 5 39 4 
F 100 0 47 VES 3 3 3l 0 46 — 


1. Architecture is included with engineering. 
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5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1962 
(in thousand soles) 
EE 0 o ll 0 oo ee SS ee 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Total о MEE 2350 842 Total expenditure 2 350 842 
Central Сози Өй үө} e S Lo ie) S 2 266 489 Total recurring expenditure . 2 198 378 
Tuition fees . . 5 53 353 For Romi m. or general 
Surplus of previous year’ s allowance for unforeseen control . . е 195 482 
expenditure, etc. . . s e so s 4 6 9093 31 000 For instruction . 1499 633 
Salaries to teachers and support- 
ing professional staff . . 1260106 
Other instructional expenditure 239 527 
Other recurring expenditure . . 503 263 
Scholarships . Р 6 000 
Expenditure for boarding estab- 
lishments, transport services 
for pupils, school canteens, etc. 20 700 
Social assistance. . ў 476 563 
Total capital expenditure (not 
including debt service) E 152 464 
Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms XM labo- ООО 
ratory e ment, etc. 125 0 
Auxiliary des (residence halls, 
cafeterias, bookstores, etc.) — . 27 464 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! , 2 198 378 100 
Expenditure for administration or кеш contol: T TES 1954 482 8.9 
Expenditure for instruction . . . гп +з 1 499 633 68.2 
Primary education о озер iE Gi e 903 396 41.1 
Secondary saunoa A EO AEO ШАНЫ 356 710 16.2 
General. . . о ak жеч ets ai 197 853 9.0 
Vocational . A aes Ore {ЧҮ s 118 297 5.4 
Teacher training AST ERE SN OR Oy a ge 40 560 1.8 
Higher education. . RU + s+ + + + s+ ot t a 196 260 8.9 
Grants. ккк, VS OTROS c 43 267 2.0 
Wap ecd. 503 263 22.9 


Other recurring ‘expenditure wl ГЕ ЛЫ ГУШУ 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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Article XIV, Section 5 of the Constitution of the Philip- 
pines states that all educational institutions shall be 
‘under the supervision of and subject to regulation by 
the State. The Government shall establish and maintain 
a complete and adequate system of primary education, 
and shall provide at least free public primary instruction, 
and citizenship training to adult citizens) The admi- 
nistration of education is the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Education, which delegates the exercise of its 
functions to the Bureau of Public Schools and the Bureau 
of Private Schools. The municipal and provincial govern- 
ments co-operate with the officials of the Bureau of 
Public Schools in the promotion of primary and secondary 
education. The Bureau of Private Schools sees to it that 
private universities, colleges and schools fulfil requirements 
as regards curricula, grounds, buildings and library faci- 
lities, and qualifications of teachers. 

The following Acts have provided the background of 
the general features of the Philippines educational system. 
Act No. 74 of the Philippine Commission, promulgated 
in January 1901, laid the foundations of the Philippine 
public school system. Act No. 3377 of the Philippine 
Legislature, known as the Vocational Education Act of 
1927, and amended by Republic Act No. 3470, and 
Republic Acts Nos. 175 (1947) and 364 (1949), laid the 
basis for vocational education in the public schools and 
also made provision for its support. Act No. 2706 (1917) 
of the Philippine Legislature placed the private schools 
under the control and supervision of the Secretary of 
Education. Commonwealth Act No. 586, otherwise known 
as the Educational Act of 1940, provided for the shortenin 
of the primary curriculum from seven to six years an 
nationalized the support of primary schools except for 
the intermediate classes in chartered cities. Republic 
Act No. 1124 created the Board of National Education 
which formulates and directs general educational policies. 
Republic Act No. 896, otherwise known as the Elementary 
Education Act of 1953, provided for the full implementation 
of the programme of compulsory education. 

In implementation of Republic Act No. 1124, the 
Revised Philippine Educational Programme was issued by 
Department Order No. 1, s. 1957. Article II, Section 8 
of this Order states that ‘elementary education shall be 
made ultimately compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 7 and 13. In the meantime, school officials are 
directed to devise ways and means for the gradual imple- 
mentation of the compulsory education law’. This Order 
also recommended the use of the vernaculars—of which 
there are eight major ones—as the medium of instruction 
in grades I and II in both public and private institutions. 
The Filipino language is taught in grade one and given 
increasing emphasis in the higher grades. 

The school system is organized on a 6 + 2 + 2 plan, 
the six years of primary school being followed by four 
years of secondary. The first two years of the secondary 
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course offer a common general curriculum, and the other 
two years a differentiated curriculum designed for pursuit 
of specialization in college. The structure of the school 
system is shown in the diagram on page 919. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the Philippines is provided in both 
public and private institutions. These include the two 
public and State-supported universities, the University 
of the Philippines and the Mindanao State University, 
public chartered ‘colleges, and twenty-five private univer- 
sities. Over two hundred senior and junior colleges provide 
a wide variety of courses leading either to the bachelor’s 
or first professional degree or to some other named 
award, and the great majority of these colleges аге pri- 
vately run. Teacher training is offered in both private and 
public institutions, sometimes in four-year institutions 
(mostly State-run) which exist specifically for the purpose 
of training teachers, sometimes in general colleges in 
conjunction with other studies. Courses in professional 
education are also offered in the universities. 


Public universities. The University of the Philippines 
was created by special charter approved by the Philippine 
Legislature on 18 June 1908 to serve as the capstone of 
the public education system. It is located in the capital, 
Quezon City, with branches in Manila and in some of the 
provinces, and offers courses in almost all branches of 
learning. The Mindanao State University, which is still 
in its early formative stages, was created by special charter 
in 1955 to provide advanced instruction in literature, 
philosophy, arts and science, and to act as a research 
centre for certain aspects of Filipino culture. 


Private universities. The oldest continuing institution of 
higher education in the Philippines is the University of 
Santo Tomas, which was founded as a college-seminary 
in Manila in 1611. Its first degrees were awarded in 1626, 
and in 1645 a Papal order raised the institution to university 
rank. The first studies offered were mainly in philosophy 
and theology; law and humanities were offered after 1734, 
and pharmacy and medicine in 1871. The university now 
provides courses of study in almost all fields of learning, 
but places special emphasis on medicine and architecture. 
Of the twenty-nine private universities several date back 
to Spanish times, but the majority came into existence 
during the first half of the present century. Two are 
exclusively for women. Several began as specialized 
schools offering technical or commercial courses; Feati 
University, for example, began as an institute of techno- 
logy, and the Far Eastern University began in 1928 as 
an institute of accountancy, acquiring university status 
in 1934. The University of the East was opened in 1947 
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KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A University of the Philippines and University of Mindanao D Degree-granting public colleges including (a) institutions 
B  Degree-granting schools of agriculture and arts and trades (normal, agriculture, technology and commerce) administered 
administered by the Bureau of Public Schools. under their own charters; (b) teacher training institutions 
С  Non-degree-granting schools of agriculture and arts and administered by the Bureau of Public Schools. 
trades administered by the Bureau of Public Schools. E Private universities and colleges. 
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as the Philippine College of Commerce and Business 
Administration. Of the private universities, two offer 
very distinctive programmes of study—Feati University 
places special emphasis on aeronautics and allied engi- 
neering fields, and Araneta University offers comprehensive 
programmes of study in agriculture. 


Other institutions. Courses leading to the bachelor’s or 
first professional degree (and sometimes to a master’s 
degree), are available in more than two hundred colleges 
and institutes throughout the Islands, the great majority 
of which are privately owned and run. There are ten public 
chartered colleges—the Central Luzon Agricultural College, 
the Mindanao Agricultural College, the Mindanao Institute 
of Technology, the Philippine College of Arts and Trades, 
the Philippine College of Commerce, the Philippine 
Normal College, the Samar Institute of Technology, the 
Cagayan Institute of Technology, Itawis Agricultural 
College and Zamboanga Normal College—as well as five 
other non-chartered public institutions offering higher 
technological and occupational education leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. Most of these institutions were originally 
specialized units within the public secondary school 
system, designed to give vocational instruction or to 
prepare teachers. Gradually they moved from secondary 
to junior college level and then to full college status, at the 
same time maintaining their departments at lower level. 
Enrolment figures in the private institutions greatly 
exceed those in the public chartered colleges. These 
institutions show a wide variety both in organization 
and in length and type of course offered; roughly they may 
be classified as senior colleges offering four-year pro- 
grammes of professional, technological or occupational 
study leading to a bachelor’s or first professional degree, 
or as junior colleges or technological institutions which 
offer two years of post-secondary education usually leading 
to a certificate or diploma or the associate’s degree. Most 
of the private colleges are secular institutions, but a 
considerable number are run by either the Roman Catholic 
or the Protestant churches. 


Teacher training institutions. Public teacher training in 
the Philippines was started in 1903 when the secondary- 
level Philippine Normal School was established in Manila. 
Gradually academic standards were raised. From 1925 to 
1928 four years of teacher training were offered, the last 
two at collegiate level, and from 1928 on the school accepted 
only students who had already graduated from secondary 
school, providing them with a two-year general course at 
college level. In 1950 the Philippine Normal School 
changed its name to Philippine Normal College. It is now 
a chartered college, offering a four-year course leading 
to a bachelor of science degree in elementary education, 
and a five-year course leading to a master's degree in 
education. 

Other public-supported teacher training institutions 
are the eight regional normal schools serving different 
parts of the Islands; these schools come under the direct 
administration of the Bureau of Public Schools. Most 
developed in the same way as the Philippine Normal 
College, that is, from secondary schools into junior colleges 
and then into full colleges offering four years of teacher 
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training. The two schools in Mindanao also offer special 
two-year courses for teachers for the cultural minorities 
in Mindanao. 

Teachers of vocational courses, industrial arts and trades, 
agriculture and business subjects are prepared in the public 
chartered colleges which offer professional courses in 
education along with specialized occupational courses. 

Only one private institution is devoted exclusively to 
teacher training, but a number offer professional education 
subjects as part of their courses, and more than seventy 
private colleges and universities are authorized to 
award the bachelor of science in elementary education 
degree. 


Legislation 


The chartered universities and colleges are each governed 
by the provisions incorporated in the Acts by which they 
were created, and each has its own laws and regulations 
provided in the charter. Two Acts which affect all insti- 
tutions of higher education are Republic Act 709 which 
declares obligatory the teaching of Spanish in all cours 
in public and private universities and colleges, and Republ 
Act 1425 which lays down that all public and private 
colleges and universities shall offer courses on the life, 
works and writings of José Rizal. The Department of 
Education issues department orders that affect both 
public and private educational institutions (an example 
is the requirement that students in education and liberal 
arts courses shall take at least nine units of the Filipino 
language). Both the Bureau of Public Schools and the 
Bureau of Private Schools also issue regulations from 
time to time. 


Policy and administration 


Education in the Philippines is the direct responsibility 
of the National Government, coming under the control 
of the Secretary of Education in the President's Cabinet. 
Congress controls the public schools’ budget directly 
through detailed appropriation and position approval. 
Such Government agencies as the Civil Service Commission, 
the Auditor-General's Office and the Bureau of Public 
Works have direct influence on school administration, 
and the sixteen-member Board of National Education 
is responsible for formulating educational objectives and 
policies. The Department of Education exercises general 
control over education at all levels; it is directly responsible 
for all public educational institutions with the exception 
of the public universities and chartered colleges, and it 
supervises and regulates the private schools, colleges 
and universities, 

The University of the Philippines is governed by a 
board of regents vested with broad powers. The president 
is the chief administrative officer, assisted by special 
administrative officials (for academic affairs, business 
affairs, ete.) and by the heads of the various colleges. 
Each school or college is under the direct control of a dean 
or director who is responsible to the president and to the 
board of regents. Each college is further divided into 
departments under a head who supervises and controls 
teaching activities. Both the State universities enjoy full 
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academic freedom, including the power to prescribe their 
own courses and curricula. 

The private universities and colleges do not enjoy the 
same degree of freedom. Their curricula, admission re- 
quirements and degree requirements are all subject to 
Government regulation, and they are under the supervision 
and inspection of the Department of Education through 
the Bureau of Private Schools. The bureau, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Education, issues rules and 
regulations governing their internal activities. The director 
of the bureau must approve the curricula offered, and 
supervises such matters as enrolment by class, the teaching 
load carried by staff members, the fees charged, etc. 
Each institution has its own board of trustees, president, 
directors, deans, etc. 

The publie chartered colleges were each accorded full 
college status by special Acts of Congress, and each placed 
under the jurisdiction of a separate board of trustees. 
At the Philippine Normal College, for example, the board 
is composed of the Secretary of Education (the ex officio 
chairman), the Director of the Bureau of Public Schools, 
the president of the Philippine Normal College Alumni 
Association, the senator and the representative heading 
the congressional committees on education, and the 
president of the college. The president is the chief admi- 
nistrative officer, and a college council, composed of the 
president and all instructors and professors, is authorized 
to prescribe curricula and rules of discipline, and to decide 
on admission and graduation requirements. The regional 
normal schools and the non-chartered public institutions 
of higher education are governed by the Bureau of Public 
Schools. 


Finance 


The public institutions of higher education derive their 
income from such various sources as Government sub- 
ventions, tuition fees, donations, production income, 
city or provincial aid, bank loans, NEC-AID funds, 
contingent funds, ete. Every year Congress appropriates 
funds for the Department of Education (this does not 
include the appropriation for the Public Works funds 
used for school buildings) to cover expenditures on salaries, 
administrative expenses, equipment, cost of supervision, 
etc. The public institutions which come under the Depart- 
ment of Education each submit an annual detailed budget 
of estimated expenditures to the Bureau of Public Schools 
and the Budget Commission through the Department of 
Education, The Budget Commission may reduce or reject 
any item. The chartered universities and colleges have 
separate appropriations from Congress which are provided 
for in their charters. HE 

'The private institutions receive no financial aid from 
Government sources, and are financed mainly from 
private resources, and partly from tuition and other fees 
and revenues. The cost of the supervision and control 
exercised by the Bureau of Private Schools is, however, 
carried by the Government. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The universities, both public and private, are organized 
in colleges and schools, and further sub-divided into 
departments. The present law provides that an institution 
may be called a university only when it has a liberal arts 
college, at least three professional colleges, and offers 
postgraduate work in liberal arts and sciences or in 
education. 


Admission of students. The prerequisite for admission to 
any institution of higher education is graduation from a 
standard four-year high school, either publie or private, 
recognized by the Department of Education. Certain 
colleges and professional schools require certain additional 
qualifications, and schools of law, dentistry and medicine 
require students to have had two or three years of college 
education. 


Range of studies. Institutions of higher education in the 
Philippines offer courses leading to a wide range of degrees 
and certificates. The University of the Philippines, for 
example, offers courses leading to more than seventy-five 
different named awards. In all institutions and schools the 
course leading to the bachelor's degree requires a minimum 
of four years of study and sometimes more; bachelor of 
science degrees in engineering and architecture and vete- 
rinary medicine, for example, require five years of study, 
and the course leading to a bachelor of science degree in 
chemical engineering extends over a period of six years. 

Postgraduate studies are offered in all universities. The 
University of the Philippines offers courses leading to 
the master's degree in arts, science, public administration, 
education, industrial management, laws, engineering, 
statistics, social welfare, and home economics as well as 
second degrees in medicine, tropical medicine, and public 
health. Advanced studies leading to the doctor's degree 
are offered in some universities. Studies leading to the 
master's degree usually spread over a period of two years 
after the bachelor's degree, and the work for the doctor's 
degree will normally take another three years. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in June 
and ends in March, and is divided into two semesters. 
Students are required to attend a minimum of 80 per cent 
of lectures and classes. The methods of instruction used 
include lectures, lecture-discussions, seminars and tutorials. 
Students either buy or rent their textbooks. All candidates 
for a first degree must sit both mid-semester and final 
examinations, and candidates for advanced degrees must 
pass a comprehensive written examination and an oral 
examination on the thesis presented for the degree. 


Requirements for certain awards. 'The following are typical 


curricula leading to degrees in modern language, physics, 
law and medicine. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE IN MODERN LANGUAGE 
(with a major in Spanish and a minor in English) 


First semester Second semester 
Subject 
5 Howrpe Das | Howspet ты 
First year 
English 3 3 3 3 
Spanish: e E рун 6 6 6 6 
Philosophy or college algebra 3 3 3 3 
General science . . . . 5 5 5 5 
Кени sU Meee y 3 3 3 3 
Physical education/military 
МИ РН ers or s 3 1 3 3 
Second year 
English 3 3 3 3 
Spanish . . . 6 6 6 6 
Philosophy E. 3 3 -- — 
Tutor cue este v 3 3 3 3 
Education zd 3 3 3 3 
пого peccet fae 3 3 3 3 
Physical education/military 
Benet У ses s 3 3 3 3 
Third year 
Табир wo o 3 3 6 6 
Philippine literature in 
English т 3 3 = - 
Spanish . . . . 3 3 3 3 
ducation NE 3 3 3 3 
National language/Latin 3 3 3 3 
1:72 НА 3 3 3 3 
Examen de Revalida 
(minor)—compulsory . 
Fourth year 
English (elective) 3 3 3 3 
Spanish (elective) 3 3 3 3 
Philosophy б 3 3 3 3 
ЕО ds e toe ae 3 3 — — 
Social science (elective) . 3 3 — — 
Education . . . . . 3 3 — — 
Social problems. . . . — — 3 3 
Methods of teaching Spanish — — 3 3 
Practice teaching . . . — — 3 3 
Examen de Revalida 
(major)—compulsory 


1. Men students are required to earn a number of units in military 
[science and in physical education, Women students are required 
to earn units in physical education only. 


The following are the requirements for the degree of 
bachelor of laws (figures in parentheses indicate the 
number of units required): 

First year: first semester. Personal and family relations (4); 
Philippine political law (3); Roman law I (3); elements 
of law and natural law (2); introduction to law (2); 
legal bibliography (1); Catholic dogma (1); Spanish 5 
(advanced Spanish) (3). 

First year: second semester. Criminal law (6); obligations and 
contracts (5); Roman law II (2); Legal history (2); 
Catholic moral doctrine (2); Spanish 6 (continuation 
of advanced Spanish) (3). 

Second year: first semester. Property (4); torts and damages 
(2); agency (2); labour and industrial laws (2); sales (2); 
insurance (2); statutes and their construction (2); 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


"Total number of hours 
Subject. үгү 
: деше a Laboratory Clinics 

First year 
Grossanatomy . . . . . . 187 187 D 
Physiology oe Pn 136 170 — 
Biochemistry. (05203 РС er? 136 136 — 
Histolo; Gey жй! к> vetus MAY o 93.5 93.5 — 
Life of Christ and the Catholic 

Cu у Вас С “од б Э = = 
Embryology. . . . . . . E T2 
ЕЕ РЕА 46.5 46.5 — 
History of medicine . 34 = — 
Second year 
General pathology . . . . . 204 102 — 
Microbiology |)... 5 улл аа 102 102 — 
Principles of surgery . . . . 102 — 68 
Physical diagnosis MIT E 102 — 102 
Pharmacology . . . . .. 85 85 — 
Rational and medical psychology . 68 — — 
Clinical pathology . . . . . 102 51 — 
Parasitólogy Кы EC 51 51 — 
Third year 
Medical st T 102 — 204 
Surgery T'we у 182 — 90 
"TThetapeuticsiu id vv 68 — 34 
Clinico-pathological conferences: 

the Church in relation to social 

problems and modern services . 68 — = 
Pacdiatrion Diy. ч ке лы 102 — — 
Obstetrics I RUN Uu] ANTE adi Ке 136 — — 
Radiology and physical therapy . 51 51 - 
Preventive medicine I. . | . 85 - 
Surgical pathology . . . . . 51 17 = 
Otorhinolaryngology . . . . 68 — — 
Fourth year 
Clinico-pathological conferences . 51 — — 
Medical deontology . . . . . 68 — — 
Medicine Ti igo thts nue 68 — — 
ы ы! d ETT 51 — 102 
Obstetrion TU A д дш Tu d 51 m 51 
Paediatrics ПА оиб s 102 ЕЗ 51 
Preventive medicine П. . . . 51 51 — 
Neurology and psychiatry. . . 102 — — 
Dermatology and allergology . . 68 E 34 
Gynaecology. . . . . . . 85 — 51 
Advanced pathology . . . . 34 34 — 
Ophthalmology . . . . . . 51 — 25.5 
Legal medicine . . . . . . 51 — 25.5 
Fifih year 
Internship 


publie finance (2); religion 3 (1); Spanish 7 (higher 
Spanish) (3). 

Second year: second semester. Constitutional law (3); credit 
transactions (3); mercantile law (3); criminal procedure 
(2); law on natural resources (2); partnership (2); legal 
judicial ethies (2); religion 4 (1); Spanish 8 (continuation 
of higher Spanish) (3). 

Third year: first semester. Civil procedure (5); private 
corporations (4); succession and administration (4); 
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administrative and election laws (3); practice court I 
(1); legal medicine (1); religion 5 (1). 

Third year: second semester. Evidence (3); transportation 
and public service law (2); public corporations (2); 
special proceedings (2); taxation (2); legal forms and 
brief making (2); jurisprudence (2); religion 17 (public 
ecclesiastical law) (2); thesis and legal research (1). 

Fourth year: first semester. Mercantile law review (4); 
criminal law review (4); land titles and deeds (3); public 
international law (3); private international law (2); 
trial technique (2); religion 19a (legal deontology) (1). 

Fourth year: second semester. Civil law review (6); remedial 
law review (5); political law review (5); practice court 
2 and 3 (2). 


Extra-mural courses. The University of the Philippines 
has a department of extra-mural studies which offers 
radio and correspondence courses. 


Research 


Academic staff are encouraged to carry out research. In 
the State institutions this encouragement takes the form 
of financial assistance, reduced teaching loads, and 
assistance with the publication of research results. Pro- 
grammes of research are carried out in a wide variety of 
fields. The Asia Foundation contributes generously to 
the Asian studies research programme in the University 
of the Philippines. Feati University has since 1949 been 
pushing through an engineering and research programme 
designed to contribute to the economic and industrial 
development of the Philippines. An Institute of Research 
was recently created at the university, and a special 
programme provides financial aid and compensation for 
staff members who invent, develop or perfect any scientific 
apparatus or device. 


Staff 


The permanent academic staff members are classified as 
follows: professor, associate professor, assistant professor, 
instructor, and assistant instructor. Temporary staff 
members include exchange professors, visiting professors, 
professorial lecturers, associate lecturers, and assistant 
lecturers, Professors, lecturers and instructors are appointed 
by the boards of regents or trustees or the academic senate 
of the university on the recommendation of the president 
or the dean of the college. 

Academic staff have permanent tenure on reaching 
the rank of assistant or associate professor. As a general 
rule full-time staff may not accept teaching engagements 
outside the university. Teaching staff are free to conduct 
their own research, but may not accept contract research 
from outside organizations without the preliminary consent 
of the university authorities. 

Promotion is based on a careful consideration of the 
following factors: teaching ability, research ability and 
productivity, performance, dedication to service, positive 
interest in teaching, academic achievement, moral integrity 
and good character and conduct. 

Both full- and part-time staff members receive salaries 
in accordance with schedules approved by the board of 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE DEGREE IN PHYSICS 


А 
First semester Second semester 


Hours per week 


ie Labore] УА" | Class abore. О" 


tory tory 


Subject. Hours per week 


First year 


Introductory mathematics . 
College algebra. . . . 
Plane or spherical trigono- 


1 

| 
|1 
11 


Grammar and composition . 
General chemistry I and II. 
Engineering drawing 
Elementary Spanish. 
Engineering orientation 
Physical education’. . 
Air science and tactics! . 
Introductory physics 
Analytic geometry . 


| eo | =! 


ее 


in 


[1111г ы 
ШТ ее 11 
Ll eermeneoss wo 


toe T 


n 
5 


Second year 


Qu S chemical analysis 
ngineering physics I and П 
Fundamentals of sociology . 
Differential caleulus 
Physical education’. . 
Air science and tactics? . 
Elements of electrical 
engineering I 
Humanities ч 
Integral calculus 
Intermediate Spanish 


| Lemno 
Пее 


LET A 
Exo. FANSI 
ЧЕКЕНЕ ЕКА 

Sula 


wlll 
p 


Third year 
Advanced physics . . . 
Advanced physics АС and 
DC Јарота огу, . . 
Experimental physics 
Principles of economics . 
Differential equations 
Advanced air science and 


E 
| 
te 
| 
E 


well 
IB TS 
weston ш 
LEII 


COR es asr pnt 1.5 
Atomic structure laboratory 
Electronic design, communi- 

cations, engineering and 

acoustics . . . — — — 
Advanced calculus I — — — 
Nuclear physics . . . . 4 — 4 
Public speaking. . . — — — 


|1 
| 


tl 
el 


waue 
BET 
wawo 


Fourth year 


Elementary thermodynamics 
Applied mechanics . 1 
Introduction to theoretical 
physics I and П i 
Fundamentals of aero- 
dynamics . . . . . — 
Physical chemistry I and 11 4 
Advanced air science and 
tactics) о. . у. = 1. 
Advanced physics—strength 
of materials . . š — — — 5 — 5 
4 
2 


4 4 — 
5 5 -= 
4 — 4 4 — 4 
2 2 
3 4 

1 5 


Advanced physics—heat 
power engineering I . . — — E 4 
"Thess kiitus si an Mus — — — 2 


CIEE Sener. Ll es ee eS ыйы чара 


1. Menstudents are required to earn a number of units in military science 
and in physical education. Women students are required to earn 
units in physical education only. 
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regents or trustees. Teachers in the State universities are 
members of the Government Service Insurance System, 
and as such are entitled to pensions. Private universities 
have their own insurance systems. 

Teachers in the State universities may be granted 
sabbatical leave at the discretion of the university autho- 
rities. If this leave is spent abroad, the universities pay 
the cost of transportation. Such leave arrangements are 
rare in the private universities. 

Teachers in both the public and private universities are 
free to join national associations. Staff in the State 
universities may join the Philippine Public School Teachers? 
Association. 


Student life and welfare 


Tuition fees are charged in both public and private univer- 
sities but vary considerably depending on the course of 
study followed. Typical fees charged per semester are 
generally 350 pesos in a medical college, 150 pesos in an 
engineering college, and 170 pesos in a college of law. 
Miscellaneous fees would amount to about 30 pesos and 
the student’s room and board would cost about 60 pesos 
a month. In both State and private universities some 
scholarships are available for needy and deserving students. 
The University of the Philippines also has a student loan 
fund which will lend money to cover the cost of tuition 
fees. 

Students in all universities are organized in unions or 
councils which take charge of student social and cultural 
activities. These organizations are regulated by the 
deans of student affairs, and staff members advise on 
programmes of activity. Sports and other clubs and 
honorary societies are encouraged. 

The State and many private universities have halls of 
residence for students. Those students not living in such 
halls, are accommodated in homes or dormitories approved 
by the deans of student affairs. 

Most universities have general medical and dental 
clinics to look after student health, and simple treatment 
is given without charge. The University of the Philippines, 
for example, provides elaborate laboratory examinations 
free of charge. Some universities have student infirmaries; 
here services are usually free or at a nominal charge. 
All universities have regular systems for student counselling 
and guidance. 

Some institutions make special arrangements for the 
reception and maintenance of foreign students. The 
University of the Philippines has a special office created 
under the Office of the Dean of Student Affairs to look 
after its foreign students. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Higher professional and technological education is provided 
in more than two hundred colleges and other institutions, 
most of which are privately run. These range from the 
two-year collegiate institutions which usually offer two- 
year courses of technical, occupational or semi-professional 
education to full liberal arts or professional colleges which 
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award at least the bachelor's or first professional degree 
and may also offer postgraduate studies. Seven public 
chartered colleges offer programmes of study leading to 
the bachelor's degree in agricultural, technological and 
business subjects. 

The colleges are usually organized in schools and 
institutes and further divided in departments. 


Admission of students. As with the universities the normal 
entrance requirement is graduation from a recognized 
high school. Graduates from trade, vocational and agri- 
cultural high schools may, however, be granted admission 
provided they make up for any deficiencies in mathematics 
and the social sciences. Departments of engineering and 
architecture require candidates to have passed in elemen- 
tary and advanced algebra, plane geometry and applied 
arithmetic, or the equivalent of three units of high school 
mathematics and physics IV. 


Range of studies. The colleges offer a wide variety of four- 
and five-year programmes of professional, technological 
and occupational studies. As well as engineering and other 
technological programmes of study, most offer liberal arts 
courses leading to the bachelor's degree in arts or in 
education. One-year postgraduate courses leading to the 
master’s degree in various branches of engineering, mathe- 
matics, physics, and business administration are also 
provided. The two-year collegiate institutions usually offer 
one-, two- or three-year courses of study in a wide range of 
occupational or semi-professional fields leading to a 
certificate, diploma or the associate’s award, 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in June 
and ends in the following March and is divided into two 
semesters. Students are required to attend not less than 
80 per cent of lectures. Methods of instruction include 
lectures and laboratory classes as well as field work; 
audio-visual aids are also used. Students must sit both 
mid-semester and final examinations; in the Mapua 
Institute of Technology, for example, students must pass 
approximately ten examinations in each subject. Candi- 
dates for advanced degrees sit a comprehensive written 
examination and are examined orally on the thesis 
presented. 


Requirements for certain awards. The table opposite shows 
a typical course leading to a bachelor of science degree in 
electrical engineering. 


Extra-mural courses. None of the institutions of higher 
education in this second category provides extra-mural 
courses, 


Research 


A considerable amount of research is undertaken by the 
institutions providing higher professional and techno- 
logical training, and staff members are encouraged to 
carry out private research. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE First semester Second semester 
IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING m 
UHR Subject Hours per week Hours per week 
S Seren Meter — | Credits Credits 
Lec- Labora- Lec- Labora- 
Subject Hours per week Hours рег week ture tory ture tory 
Leo- Labora- |©°®'| Lec- Labora- | edits [ 
ture — tory ture tory Fifth year 
First Electrical equipment. . 3 — 3 — = — 
Hara si AC machinery laboratory І 
Graphic mathematics . . — 3 gees beg 1 ай. . . 3 4s — 6 2|— 6 2 
College algebra . o odiis 5 SiC AS M Communication engineering 
Physics I and Ш . . . 2 — 2 едда 2 and accoustics , . . г ee [9 — Е 
Physics I and II (laboratory) 3 1 — 3 1 Communication engineering 
Engineering drawing I and and acoustics (laboratory) — 3 1 — — — 
П (draughting) . . . == 3 1 = 3 1 Electrical machine design '. = 6 2 — — — 
General chemistry I and II . 2 — 2 2 — 2 Safety engineering . . . 1 — 1 =- — — 
General chemistry І and П Contracts, specifications and 
(laboratory . . . . — 3 1 = 3 1 ethics . . . . . 2 — 2 эй — 
Humanities Vand I FOE a d MI ee 2 Machinery foundation . . Doo а 
English I and II . . . з — 3 anl 3 Hydraulic machinery tex rs 2 im 2. I 
Elementary Spanish I and IL (уйы ша gS 3 Industrial power system кесен үсе os 3 
Military science! . EE. - — 15 — — 1.5 Industrial electronics ae) Ms em ge 2 
Physical education! . j — — 1 PUE 1 Industrial electronics 
Plane and spherical trigono- p eboratary) Жр у = | 3 1 
metry . EET ms =- — та S ES 5 ‘ower plant engineering -A = ==, з = 3 
Power plant engineering 
Second year (computation) £ — ae = — 3 1 
А Power transmission and 
Analytic geometry . ваш, 5 — - — distribution . . . . d -- rs 3 
Physics Ш апа IV. . . з = 3 3 — 3 Power transmission and 
Physics Ш and IV lab) . | — 3 Еа 1 distribution (computation) | — — | — | — 3 1 
Engineering drawing III and Seminars; 5 249 55 ES WE — Bh = 2 
TV (draughting) . . -. 75 3 MS 3 1 Industrial management ee En 1 — 1 
General chemistry Ш and IV 2 — 2 2 — 2 Course on the life and work: 
General chemistry III and of José Rizal . . . . AE 2-3 APAS 1 
lv (iahoratory) т" opea a h ed за 
umanities ПІ and IV . =F E Vacati iod 
English IT and IVe . . | 3 — | 3| 3 —| 8 BEG 
Intermediate Spanish Land IT a t= 3 eg 3 Correlation course in electri- 
Military science! . . , IM ERN — 1.5 cal engineering . . . — – |= |15 — 5 
Physical education! . = = 1 — — J 
Differential calculus — — — 5 — 5 
. 1. Men students are required to earn a number of units in military 
Third year science and in physical education. Women students are required 
Integral calculus . . . 5 — 5 — — — to earn units in physical education only. 
Mechanical shop processes I 
апай ПП. В = 6 2 — 6 2 
Elementary surveying . 1 3 2 = = 
AC and DC circuits and S 
magnetism паз ИЕ ТЕЗИ taff 
Kinematics of machines 2 — 2 = = = Ior NA к 
Kinematics of machines In most institutions staff members are classified as 
А {дап ына) : Р E > Farah professors and instructors. Academic staff are appointed 
Mechanics RUE OMM Ры TOE 3 on the recommendation of the dean or director of the 
Thermodynamics — -|]- Boi 3 school or institute with the approval of the executive vice- 
Geology: «5108. з СЛ | o et 5 za Д president. Academic staff sign a teaching contract which 
Engineering mathematics . а М Nox T in some institutions is renewed each semester. In other 
Fourth year institutions full-time staff receive contracts for two 
Strength of materials is tke Е | чш. semesters as opposed to one semester for part-time staff. 
AC and DC machinery . з — 3 5 — 5 Full-time staff may not accept paid employment outside. 
AC and DC laboratory . —. 6 2 2 6 2 As in the State universities, teachers іп Government 
xat in Ш Ó S ami gs employ may join the Philippine Public Teachers’ Asso- 
(laboratory 21518 т e 1.545 1 ciation, and staff in both public and private institutions 
lumination . 25 = Biller ees idt are free to join professional and other associations. 
Thermodynamics |. а l 
Mechanical engineering 
laboratory. . . - — 6 2 EM = 
Fuel and Баса i ihiz T= | TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
Internal combustion engines зз бае. |а oo 3 
Engineering economics and E S: 3 Teacher training is provided in both public and private: 
Hydraulics ^ uo arc ey N Bad ad iD 2 institutions. The State schools, the Philippine Normal 


College and the eight regional normal schools all offer 
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four-year programmes of study leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Elementary Education. The 
Philippine Normal College offers a further three semesters 
of study leading to the master of arts degree. Some 
Government teacher training institutions are offering the 
Master of Arts Degree during the regular school year. 
Others offer it only during the summer term. All the 
universities provide professional courses in education, as do 
the majority of the private four-year colleges, though only 
one private college is exclusively devoted to teacher train- 
ing. Teachers of industrial subjects are prepared in both the 
national schools of arts and trades and in private colleges. 

The Philippine Normal College and the Zamboanga 
Teachers’ College, the only chartered teacher training 
colleges, are organized in departments of home economics, 
physical education, social sciences, Filipino, English, 
Spanish, practical arts, health and safety, music and art, 
natural sciences, and education and psychology. The 
regional normal schools and the private National Teachers? 
College are organized in undergraduate, graduate and 
laboratory schools. 


Admission of students. Applicants for places in the State 
teacher training institutions must have graduated from a 
recognized secondary school and have belonged to the 
top 25 per cent of the graduating class; they must also have 
gained a general average of 80 per cent and have passed 
in all subjects. Entrance is further based on an interview 
and the candidates’ performance in a special entrance 
examination, and first-year students who have a school 
average of less than 80 per cent may be admitted, but on 
probation only. 


Range of studies. The teacher training institutions offer 
the following programmes of study: (a) a four-year course 
leading to a bachelor of science degree in elementary educa- 
tion (B.S.E.E.); (b) a four-year course leading to the same 
degree with a major in home economics; (c) a B.S.E.E. 
splinter curriculum leading to a certificate of proficiency 
in teaching, and (d) a one- to two-year course after the 
bachelor's degree leading to the degree of master of arts 
in education. There are also one-semester courses leading 
to certificates in library science and elementary science 
teaching. In the Government teacher training institutions 
certificates of teaching efficiency are offered in the fields 
of pre-elementary education, special education, such as 
teaching the mentally retarded, handicapped or gifted, 
multigrade class teaching and newer approaches in curri- 
culum development to community education. The national 
arts and trades schools offer two separate four-year 
curricula. One leads to a bachelor of science degree in 
industrial arts and the other to a bachelor of science 
degree in industrial education. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in Septem- 
ber and ends in June and is divided into two semesters. 
Students are required to attend at least 80 per cent of 
classes. The usual methods of instruction are lectures, 
recitation, practical work, and group dynamics. 
Students spend their first practice teaching assignment 
as follows: (a) four weeks of orientation, observation, 
participation and practice teaching in the classrooms; 
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(b) four weeks for observation, participation and practice 
teaching with special teachers, and (c) two further weeks 
of observation, participation and practice teaching in the 
classrooms together with seminars. The second teaching 
assignment is usually known as the internship; it also is 
organized on a quarterly basis, and half the period is spent 
in the off-campus laboratory school. 

Before students begin off-campus teaching they are 
required to spend at least four weeks in on-campus obser- 
vation and participation at the different grade levels in 
the laboratory school. A period of from ten to twelve weeks 
is then spent in off-campus teaching. At the end of this 
period the student returns to the laboratory school to 
overcome any difficulties he may have met in the off- 
campus classrooms. 

Examinations follow the same pattern as those given 
in the universities and other institutions of higher education. 

The following are the requirements for a bachelor of 
science degree in elementary education (figures in paren- 
theses indicate the number of units required). These 
courses vary in the different Government teacher education 
institutions. The courses within the year are arranged 
in relation to the needs of the students, instructors 
and community. 

First year: first semester. Education 1 (child growth and 
development) (3); English 1 (grammar and composition) 
(3); Filipino language 1 (grammar and composition) (3); 
Spanish 1 (elementary Spanish) (3); social science 1 
(ост and current social, economic, and political 
issues) (3); art education 1 (drawing, modelling, etc.) (3); 
physical education! (1); military training! (5). 

First year: second semester. Education 2 (introduction to 
educational psychology) (3); English 2 (grammar and 
composition) (3); Filipino language 2 (grammar and 
composition) (3); Spanish 2 (elementary Spanish) (3); 
basic mathematics (3); natural science 1 (physical 
science) (3); music 1 (introduction to music education) 
(3); physical education 2! (1); military training or 
elective (5). 

Second year: first semester. Education 3-A (principles of 
education and teaching in the elementary school) (3); 
English 3 (mythology and short story) (3); English 11 
(speech improvement) (3); Content of the Elementary 
Curriculum (C.E.C.) 1 (the language arts) (3); natural 
science 2 (biological sciences) (3); physical education 3 
(teaching of physical education) (2): military training! (5). 

Second year: second semester. Education 5 (introduction 
to measurement and evaluation) (3); English 4 (children's 
literature) (3); Filipino language 4 (methods of teaching 
the Filipino language) (3); C.E.C. 2 (teaching arithmetic 
and social studies) (3); natural science 3 (teaching 
science in the elementary grades) (3); physical education 
4 (recreational activities) (2); Spanish 4 (intermediate 
Spanish) (3); military training! (3). 

Third year: first semester. Education 6 (introduction to 
student teaching) (6); Education 4 (fundamental and 
adult education) (3); education 7 (curriculum develop- 
ment for elementary schools) (3); practical arts 1 


{К Меп students are required to earn a number of units in military 
science and physical education. Women students are required to 
earn units in physical education only. 
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(agriculture and handicraft) (3); social science 2 (rural 
sociology) (3). 

Third year: second semester. Natural science 4 (earth 
science) (3); English 5 (the novel) or English 6 (world 
drama) (3); health 1 (personal and community health 
(3); music 2 (music education in the elementary ecran 
(3); Spanish 6 (Mabini and his memoirs of the revolu- 
tion) (3); Spanish 5 (conversational Spanish) (3); social 
science 5 (Philippine government and political law) (3). 

Fourth year: first semester. Education 11 (internship) (9); 
education 8 (audio-visual education) (3); education 9 
(guidance and counselling) (3); social science 4 (Filipino 
culture and social life) (3); health 2 (mental health, 
eugenics and social hygiene) (2). 


Extra-mural courses. There is no extra-mural teacher 
training in the Philippines. 


Research 


Research is encouraged and all the public teacher training 
institutions have child study centres where studies on 
child growth and development are made. 


Staff 


The teaching staff in the Philippine Normal College are 
graded as follows: professor, associate professor, assistant 
professor, instructor, assistant instructor, professional 
lecturer and lecturer. In other teacher training institutions 
the teaching staff are known as instructors. In the Philip- 
pine Normal College and in the private National Teachers’ 
College staff members are appointed by the boards of 
trustees on the recommendation of the president or 
chancellor. Instructors in the other public teacher training 
institutions are appointed by the Secretary of Education 
on the recommendation of the Director of Public Schools 
and the Superintendent of Teacher Education, Bureau 
of Public Schools. Professors and instructors at the 
Philippine Normal College and instructors at the other 
Government teacher training institutions have permanent 
tenure. In other institutions full-time instructors have 
tenure. 

Academic staff at the Philippine Normal College may 
teach in other institutions for not more than six hours a 
week with special permission from the college authorities. 
In the case of the other Government teacher training 
institutions similar permission may be granted staff for 
not more than twelve hours per week. Such permission 
is not granted in the private National Teachers’ College. 

Staff are encouraged to undertake private research and 
to publish results. In determining suitability for promotion, 
consideration is given to the following factors: educational 
preparation; teaching and administrative experience; 
advanced study abroad; published work; membership 
in recognized international and/or national associations; 
civil service eligibility; teaching efficiency; qualities of 
educational leadership; personality. 3 

In the Philippine Normal College and the National 
Teachers’ College staff salaries are determined by the 
boards of trustees. In the other Government teacher 
training institutions they are determined by the Bureau 


of Public Schools on the basis of Wage and Position 
Classification Office regulations. 

Staff have annual summer leave of ten weeks each 
year in addition to Christmas leave. They are encouraged 
io join such associations as the Philippine Public School 
Teachers’ Association, the Philippine вос of Uni- 
versity Women, the National Association for the Study 
and Development of Filipino Children and Youth, the 
Association of Women Educators in the Philippines, the 
National Association of Teacher Educators in the Philip- 
pines, etc. 


Student life and welfare 


Students in teacher training institutions pay tuition fees 
ranging from 100 to 125 pesos per semester; room and 
board cost a further 40 to 60 pesos a month. Some scholar- 
ships covering the cost of tuition fees and sometimes 
the cost of books are available. In all teacher training 
institutions students’ associations are organized under the 
guidance of faculty members, and may affiliate with such 
national organizations as the Conference Delegates’ Asso- 
ciation. Student organizations and clubs may be formed 
only with the approval of the dean of the normal school 
or the dean of student affairs. The Philippine Normal 
College and three of the regional normal schools have 
residential facilities for girls. The teacher training insti- 
tutions make medical and dental services available, and 
students are given medical examinations free of charge. 
Student guidance and counselling on both personal and 
professional problems is given by the dean of student 
affairs or other appointed advisors. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


A primary objective of higher education in the Philippines 
is the preparation of leaders in the arts, sciences and 
professions, men and women who are not only well equipped 
professionally but also sensitive to changing social si- 
tuations in the world. The Philippines is traditionally 
committed to the democratic way of life, and higher 
education is seen here as the fountainhead of democratic 
principles and traditions. The aim of institutions of higher 
education should be to develop the qualities of leader- 
ship, an independent habit of thinking, and ‘practical 
wisdom'; that is, broad understanding rather than too 
narrow specialization. 

A large proportion of higher education in the Philippines 
is provided in private universities and colleges which 
receive no State subsidies. This lack of financial aid 
from the State means that some private institutions 
find it difficult to improve their standards and facilities. 
Although some of the best institutions are privately run, 
it is equally true that others are sub-standard. This 
problem of qualitative improvement is shared by the 
public schools, and the Department of Education is making 
special efforts to improve the level of instruction in the 
public institutions of higher education. 

Present thinking is against the re-establishment of the 
elementary seventh grade and in favour of the organiza- 
tion of a one-year college preparatory year which should 
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strive to deepen and broaden the student’s general culture. 
It is also proposed that there should be a uniform entrance 
requirement for all institutions of higher education, both 
public and private, and that all candidates should be 
required to pass a national entrance examination. Another 
proposal is that all general policies affecting both public 
and private institutions of higher education should be 
co-ordinated by the Department of Education, and that 
all should be required to meet the same standard require- 
ments regarding staff, library facilities, laboratory equip- 
ment, ete. It has also been suggested that the corporation 
law should be amended in such a way that the private 
school corporations be required to hold a minimum 
amount of capital stock sufficient to maintain their 
college courses. 

Another important function of the colleges and univer- 
sities is to bring about mutual appreciation of Eastern 
and Western cultural values, and universities in the 
Philippines should place a proper emphasis on the culture 
and traditions of the East. The philosophies of the East 
have been made part of the curriculum requirement in 
some universities, notably in the University of the Philip- 
pines, and Eastern languages and literature are being 
taught on the same basis and with the same degree 
credit value as those of the West. More emphasis is also 
being placed on social studies, both national and inter- 
national. 

Colleges and universities have an important role to 
play in the development of international understanding 
and the diffusion of world cultures, and they should 
attempt to produce men and women with international 
outlooks rather than insular minds with regional attitudes. 


This realization has led to expanded study of all aspects 
of international affairs, and the nature and development 
of different civilizations and cultures. For effective inter- 
national understanding and co-operation students should 
learn to know, appreciate and respect other people and 
their cultures, their traditions, customs, attitudes, social 
institutions, needs and aspirations. 


[Text prepared by the Secretary of Education, Manila.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Philippines. Department of Education. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 28,727,000. 

Area: 115,707 square miles; 299,681 square kilometres. 

Population density: 248 per square mile; 96 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 12,126 million 


pesos. 
Official exchange rate (1960): 1 peso = 0.5 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: June or September. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 


g staff Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academie Number Ж 
type of Type of institution ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education To tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public 1960/61 9 10 10 — 507 247 - 
Kindergartens, private 1960/61 227 485 481 = 19 680 9597 — 
"Totali isa 1960/61 236 495 491 = 20 187 9 844 — 
Ө 1959/60 224 462 457 = 16 657 7 932 E 
A 1958/59 193 450 446 25 14 430 7181 — 
ig 1957/58 175 327-323 ИТ: 12 647 6 275 — 
MODA 1956/57 176 286 283 = 10 838 5259 — 
Primary Primary schools, publie . . 1960/61 | 21010 | 279 021 163 067 3162420 1500547 — 
Intermediate schools, public. 1960/61 | 8573 | 131966 118555 289 838650 106 994 — 
Primary schools, private . 1960/61 651 3566 3280 140922 69186 E 
Intermediate schools, private 1960/61 583 2202 1709 55497 928560 — 
Total. . . . . . . . . | 1960/61 | 30823 | 117044 86743 4197489 2005287 — 
mo e eae yo a Sie [1950/60 |4093 | 111378. 81542 4143604 1976 660 — 
Zi ws 20. 0. o. . . . | 1958/59 | 29800 | 106501 78505 3970226 1 896 562 — 
3 Н 1957/58 | 29192 | 99959 71 517 3735390 1 784 621 — 
d 1956/57 | 28192 | 95463 68201 3673814 1741887 — 


1. Full-time only. 
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‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 


Level and A 3 Мае 
type of ‘Type of institution cademie | G¢insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education SED tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1960/61 247 8446 5963 185 295 85 543 — 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1960/61 1361 13384 8498 378 902 179 005 — 
Petal es е 1960/61 1608 21830 14461 564197 264548 — 
Жы ice а ddr es 1959/60. 1585 21062 13731 574 817 210 646 — 
ПА S enn ta e SD 1958/59 1553 20184 13076 563638 259021 = 
a aaa a ® ae за 1957/58 van 19457 12 902 om 532 361 242 381 = 
ge Red imet ITA tees, as 1956/57 uen 19156 12611 me 527560 238 049 m 
Vocational? Trade schools, public... . . . . 1960/61 59 1153 147 OR 39 316 12 980 — 
Agricultural schools, prie MEO 1960/61 72 551 106 а 18 810 5 626 — 
Fishery schools, public . Bye vd 1960/61 16 184 88 vies 2 435 1055 — 
Technical schools, private . . . . 1960/61 9 140 40 I 4 948 966 — 
Trade schools, private. . . . . 1960/61 2 16 10 "m 664 367 
Commercial schools, private. . . . 1960/61 20 281 204 aoe 9 962 4 465 
icultural schools, private. . . . 1960/61 5 28 16 vs 1045 314 — 
Fishery school, private . , . . . 1960/61 1 6 3 аз 223 100 — 
Home economies schools, private . . 1960/61 20 400 305 vee 11 206 7928 — 
Other schools, private . . . . - 1960/61 8 260 167 ed 5944 2185 — 
Totals mr a T 1960/61 212 3019 1086 Vus 94 553 36 046 — 
ЖАЛУ cl ORUM) a MERE I 1959/60 180 2412 916 m 69 121 22 591 — 
"ONE M RC ТНБ e a 1958/59 154 2428 849 ЕБ 57 431 16 129 — 
my Aus ers ере 1957/58 140 2315 840 vas 53 996 15 025 — 
S QUE VATI EPI, NO. ute 1956/57 134 31354 3345 m 55 622 15 528 = 
Higher* 
University Teacher education and professional 
and courses in universities and colleges, 
equivalent puvstes o м 
( degree- Total ВЕБ sr celts 1960/61 209 1955 3536 жаў 223847 110135 — 
granting ) ^». ДКА. ^ 1959/60 190 171662 3084 198 822 92111 = 
ee җа Dem bd were? ч 1958/59 185 1533 2922 192 646 89 133 — 
w MO Tou АЕ, e 1957/58 185 8 064 3387 173 903 19 369 = 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public. .  . 1960/61 8 229 145 20 5100 4 306 — 
university Teacher training for arts and trades 
Teacher schools, public . . . < + + o 1960/61 3 47 15 10 294 58 — 
training Teacher training for agricultural schools, 
publie ЭВ ape 1960/61 3 30 29 — 470 202 — 
Junior normal colleges, private . . . 1960/61 149 379 169 Jt 8 356 7013 — 
TAN a X MEL 1960/61 163 685 358 bus 14 820 11579 — 
ж >. cwn ema abs te 1959/60 183 658 316 dos 14 251 111 = 
wo 5d Co BARN - > 1958/59 171 574 247 таж 9571 1635 — 
M EO UP oun COUNTIES 1957/58 164 661 285 sä 1945 5 774 — 
Other Arts and trades schools, равно зу Mt 1960/61 31 259 73 3078 330 — 
Agricultural schools, public . . . - 1960/61 6 20 6 253 68 — 
Nautical school, public . . . - - 1960/61 1 3 — 65 — — 
Colleges, private. . . + + + + 1960/61 327 1136 505 29 728 11610 — 
Total vy cu lao Ge P ILE ССО 1960/61 365 1418 584 33 124 18 008 = 
s 4o 1959/60 303 1356 516 36 993 18 281 — 
AA P 1958/59 300 1296 410 ў 36 830 18 730 — 
pd 1957/58 298 1367 534 vv. 43 140 19 097 
Special Schools for the deaf and blind, public . 1960/61 3 39 30 < 317 127 — 
School for physically handicapped 
children, public. . - + + + = 1960/61 1 11 16 194 19 — 
"Total d сл eur nit or 1960/61 4 56 46 511 206 — 
"PME M e us s | 1959/60 4 49 39 419 204 = 
» EUN ® 1958/59 4 42 35 321 145 — 
» o rH de е a 1957/58 3 33 26 300 121 — 
= 1956/57 3 30 25 275 11 — 
dult Adult education classes, public . 
E Total Eo s * ente is 1960/61 2410 2410 — 38 049 38049 
S ясле 1959/60 601 601 15057 15057 
s T 1958/59 906 906 22 615 22615 
d 1951/58 2 526 2 526 63 170 63 170 
» 1956/57 3 543 3 543 91 182 91182 


2. Not including enrolment in private specialized vocational schools, 4. Not including data for public universities and equivalent degree- 
which was 45,459 (F. 25,597) in 1956, and 46,953 (F. 25,976) in 1957. granting public institutions. 
3. Public education only. 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 (Public schools only) 
(in pesos) 


cce ee OE з e 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount Amount 
ma AASTA EIE A ыз, 313 197 000 Total expenditure . 316 133 784 
Central Government . . 258 161 990 Total recurring expenditure . 298 076 983 
Provincial Governments. . . . . 14 117 530 For administration or 
Local authorities. . . . . . . . 32 254 940 general control 3 117 330 
ЖИ Cores Tost бе с э. S sis. i 2138310 For instruction . M/s 290 717 340 
Gifts, endowments, et. . . . . . . . . , 6 524 230 Salaries to кадан a 
supporting professiona 
staf = 5 5. « 268914473 
Other instructional 
expenditure , , . 21 802 867 
Other recurring expenditure 4 242 313 
Total capital expenditure 
I including debt service) 17 200 826 
Educational facilities 
(school buildings, class- 
rooms and laboratory 
equipment, etc.) st tn 17 200 826 
Debt service . . . . . 855 975 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure’. .,,,, , 298 076 983 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . atte 3117330 1.1 
enditure for instruction . . . . . . . res 290 717 340 91.5 
Ярату education. уь LUI RSS E Ж . 
Secondary education . . . . . . ; . ud zm 
Género e Mu „Б © heh xls 42% 7. .. 
MEUM CHOW MEO PT SNL ICQ one 
DONEN teaming. . ADP me M rev (ү sili. T I 
Tislevedueaiinz s. AAT E IS n E CMM АД ST 
Special education) а", (etiim cho vost IT gt 1592 580 0.5 
ЖСН ИТЕ, 11 99 ue chokes c bed. ees ane d 
Other recurring expenditure. . . . . . . . . . 4 242 313 14 
General education (all levels) . . . . . ;. . . . 482 503 0.16 
Vocational education . . . . . . . . i 2 068 220 0.69 
ЭПИ eduction “Wek aa Wels no T) vo 27670 0.01 
edical and dental services . . . . . . | 1 663 920 0.56 


1, Figures are based on budget estimates and closed accounts, 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61: 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total t 
Humanities Education Finearts Law; poda, Natural Engineering Medica) Agriculture idol 

Less than 2 years m 4 508 — v — — 3351 — — 1 093 58 — 
2 years ИЕ 9 340 1763 4314 48 — 1167 32 1791 1 224 — 
3 years EA 1108 — 204 — 904 — — 
4 years ИЕ 21 842 1980 7061 299 2011 8 650 146 38 1150 507 — 
5 years nm 5 381 141 — — 3 4 213 2 424 2504 — 32 
6 years МЕ 12 6 — — 3 — — — poer) — — 

F scri — -- mae — — — A — — 
7 years or more S — — — = = = = = = — 


1. Not including data for public universities and equivalent degree- 2. Includes data for commercial and business subjects. 
granting public institutions. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60! 


Field of study 

MEC = ^ Humanities Education Fine arts Law, S0eial, Natural pasineering Medical Agriculture aoa 
pre ee 42 191 3 890 11579 341 2017 13178 451 4253 .5 655 189 32 
эө ема) ШШ Сан m зм imc m эш dm к ш 
зеро no dle аш иш, ш эш im шшш 
1957/58 eu 33 321 6 108 8 058 319 1724 10222 246 3 308 2945 359 32 
Percentage 
M r се c. Aata MITA у ке Leda op 
1957/58 p 18 24 1 5 31 1 10 9 1 0 


1, Not including data for public universities and equivalent degree- 2. Includes data for commercial and business subjects. 
granting public institutions. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


Field of study 


eee Academic 
Type of institution Sex Total = > 
Зак Humanities? Education Fine arts Law Social, Natural pousser Medical Agriculture mus 3 
All institutions! 1960/61 MF 271 791 32 416 53 960 3718 11138 102144 2115 27 456 34 652 4127 65 
F 139 722 15 651 44 424 1162 1812 49221 1510 2132 23 392 418 — 
All institutions! 1957/58 MF 224 988 29 771 35 805 5401 16628 65 149 1536 31125 35 906 3 599 68 
F 104 240 14 547 29 410 2329 2363 30441 1011 1690 22121 322 — 
Percentage 
All institutions" 1960/61 MF 100 12 20 1 4 37 1 10 13 2 0 
F 100 11 32 af 1 35 1 2 17 0 — 
All institutions? 1957/58 MF 100 13 16 2 1 29 1 14 16 2 0 
Е 100 14 28 2 2 30 1 2 21 0 — 


ee eee eee se V 


1. Not including data for public universities and equivalent degree- 
granting public institutions, 

2. Including those students studying for the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science (General) and Bachelor of Science (Public Administration), 


POLAND 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Article 61 of the Constitution of the People’s Republic 
of Poland stipulates that all citizens have a right to edu- 
cation, and lists a series of measures designed to ensure 
the exercise of that right. It also lays down the principle 
that primary education shall be universal, compulsory 
and free of charge. The Decree of 23 March 1956 on 
compulsory school attendance stipulates that such edu- 
cation shall begin in the year in which the child reaches 
the age of 7. Education is secular, and Polish is the language 
of instruction, except in certain schools for minorities 
where the medium of instruction may be Byelorussian, 
Ukrainian, German, Slovak, Yiddish or Lithuanian. 

The general organization of education, more particu- 
larly at the primary and secondary levels, is defined by 
the Law of 15 July 1961, which amends the Decree of 
1956 and extends the period of compulsory education 
from seven to eight years. Vocational and technical 
education is governed by the Ordinance of 23 June 1951, 
vocational agricultural education by the Ordinance of 
8 January 1957, and out-of-school education by the 
Ordinance of 23 July 1960. The administration of education 
is dealt with in the Ordinance of 18 April 1958. 

Schools of all types and at all levels are organized, 
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3. Includes enrolment in courses for economics, commerce and business 
subjects [enrolment in 1960 was 95,037 (F. 42,454)]. 


administered and financed by the State. The only excep- 
tions are a few nursery schools and some establishments 
providing general and vocational education which are 
directed by co-operatives, social organizations and private 
associations. Such institutions may be opened only with 
the authorization of the Ministry of Education, which 
supervises the teaching given, the organization of studies 
and the selection of teachers. 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for the instruc- 
tion given in all educational establishments, except for 
institutions of higher education and art schools, which 
come under the Ministry of Higher Education and the 
Ministry of Culture and Fine Arts, respectively. In matters 
concerning organization and administration, however, a 
great number of lower vocational training schools attached 
to industrial concerns come under the authority of the 
ministry responsible for the enterprise. Both general and 
vocational primary and secondary schools come under 
the supervision of local authorities, in this instance the 
curatoria and inspectorates attached to the people's 
councils of the departments (wojewódstwa) and districts 
(powiaty). Each curatorium is responsible for the organi- 
zation and supervision of general secondary schools, 
teacher training schools and specialized institutions in 
a given area, and also for supervising the work of the 


POLAND 


inspectorates. The inspectorate supervises the pre-primary, 
primary, technical and agricultural schools, and sees that 
compulsory school attendance is observed. 

Pre-primary education is given in nursery schools and 
kindergartens, which cater for children from 3 to 6 years 
of age. Primary education lasts over a period of seven 
(now being extended to eight) years, and is provided 
either in primary schools or in composite general schools 
of 11 or 12 years comprising primary classes from the 
first to seventh (or eighth) year followed by four years 
of secondary-level education. The composite schools with 
both primary and secondary classes are mostly situated 
in the big cities or towns, whereas the smaller centres 
where the size of the school-age population is not sufficient 
to allow the establishment of a composite general school 
offering a full course usually have seven- or eight-year 
primary schools. 

General education at secondary level is provided either 
in the composite general schools or in general secondary 
schools which offer four years of studies leading to the 
matura examination. 

Technical and vocational education is provided in a 
variety of institutions. The vocational industrial training 
schools offer a two-year course for primary school graduates 
between the ages of 14 and 18; they continue the general 
education received at primary school and also provide 
training for various branches of industry. The vocational 
agricultural schools offer a three-year course to young 
people who have completed primary school and been 
employed in production. The lower vocational training 
schools admit pupils who have completed their primary 
education; their courses vary in length from one to four 
years and lead to a final examination, after which pupils 
must serve a probationary period in production and then 
take another examination in order to qualify as skilled 
workers. Once a skilled worker has acquired the necessary 
experience, he may receive further training in a school 
for foremen. 

The technical schools offer two- to five-year courses, 
and train technicians for the different branches of industry, 
agriculture, transport and commerce, for the public 
health services, and for the general and commercial 
departments of the Government service. Pupils may be 
admitted to these schools immediately on completion of 
eight years of general education, or on leaving a lower 
vocational training school, or again after two years in 
a general secondary school. On completion of the course 
they take a leaving examination, and successful candidates 
are awarded the matura certificate, which gives access to 
the institutions of higher education. 

Secondary art schools provide general secondary edu- 
cation in conjunction with professional training in a 
branch of the fine or applied arts. Teachers for kinder- 
garten and primary schools are trained in secondary- 
level teacher training schools which offer a five-year 
course leading to the matura examination. There is, 
however, a growing tendency to organize all teacher 
training at post-secondary level. 

Special schools for adults are very widespread in Poland, 
and comprise three kinds of establishment—primary 
schools for workers, general secondary schools for workers, 
and general secondary correspondence schools. The courses 


provided lead to the usual examinations appropriate to 
each level. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 935. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Poland is provided in universities, 
polytechnical institutes and in a wide range of institutions 
offering specialized professional studies in a particular 
field (e.g., institutes of law, medicine, agriculture, econo- 
mies, fine arts, teacher training, etc.). All institutions 
of higher education, whether universities or higher spe- 
cialized institutes, follow the same pattern as regards 
structure and organization. The courses they offer lead 
to the same type of qualification and students in all 
institutions work for the same type of degree. 

The Polish system of higher education suffered extensive 
damage as a result of the Second World War and the 
occupation; not only were the institutions of higher 
learning almost totally destroyed, but the country also 
suffered tragic losses of human and intellectual potential. 
This destruction of the pre-war system of higher education 
meant that after 1945 it had to be entirely rebuilt. 

In spite of the massive obstacles which had to be 
overcome Poland now has seventy-six institutions of 
higher education (as against twenty-seven before the 
war) comprising more than three hundred faculties, 
nearly two thousand five hundred subject departments, 
and a hundred divisions for studies by correspondence. 
The establishment of the new system of higher education 
is planned to ensure a better distribution of institutions 
throughout the country. At the same time, the number 
of students has greatly increased, so that there are now 
three times as many university-level students as there 
were before the war—although, over the same period, 
the total population of the country has declined. During 
the past fifty years enrolments in institutions of higher 
education increased from 15,000 in 1911 to 48,000 in 1938, 
and reached 170,000 in 1961. Between 1938 and 1961, 
the number of students per 1,000 inhabitants rose from 
14 to 56.6. 

Parallel with this expansion, a concerted effort was 
made to democratize higher education by making the 
universities and the specialized higher institutions more 
easily accessible to young men and women from working- 
class or peasant families. As a result of this policy, the 
composition of the student population has changed radi- 
cally. Whereas in the academic year 1937/38 students 
from the working and peasant classes represented only 
8.9 and 8 per cent respectively, of enrolments, in the 
academic year 1961/62 they represented 26.3 and 19 per 
cent. 


Legislation 


The institutions of higher education are governed by the 
Law of 5 November 1958, Article I of which states that 
the objectives of such institutions include the carrying 
out of scientific research, the preparation of personnel 
for research and teaching, and the training of intellectual 
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cadres competent to exercise a profession requiring know- 
ledge of a specific scientific discipline. Other legislative 
or regulatory provisions relating to higher education 
include the Ordinance of 21 August 1959 concerning the 
composition and operation of the Council for Higher 
Education, the Ordinance of 16 January 1959 modified 
by the Ordinances of 15 September 1959 and 4 January 
1960, and the Ordinance of 15 May 1959 which sets out 
the system of grants to students and defines the conditions 
under which they are awarded. 


Policy and administration 


The Ministry of Higher Education is responsible for most 
institutions of higher education, its authority extending 
not only to the universities but also to the polytechnical 
institutes and the institutes of economics, agriculture and 
theology. However, some specialized institutions come 
under other ministries, for instance, the medical institutes 
under the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare, the 
teacher training institutions under the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and the fine arts institutes under the Ministry of 
Culture and Fine Arts. 

The Ministry of Higher Education is responsible for 
preparing long-term plans for the development of higher 
education, deciding upon the general lines of curricula 
and the organization of studies, laying down the policy 
to be followed in regard to staff, determining the principles 
Eee to the financing and organization of research, 
defining the mode of organization and administration of 


the institutions of higher education, and taking all 
decisions concerning co-operation with university insti- 
tutions in other countries. 

Responsibility for the supervision of the institutions 
of higher education is vested in the Minister for Higher 
Education. He has the right to annul or suspend any 
measure taken by the governing bodies within an institution 
if that measure is at variance with the law or with public 
interest. In the case of institutions of higher education 
coming under other ministries, the powers normally 
exercised by the Minister for Higher Education devolve 
upon the relevant minister. In matters of primary impor- 
tance, however, decisions may be taken only after consul- 
tation with the Minister for Higher Education, who, 
in this respect, is the supreme authority and plays an 
essential co-ordinating role. 

The Council for Higher Education is an advisory body 
attached to the Ministry of Higher Education. It consists 
of representatives of the universities’ academic staff, 
selected for their ability in their respective spheres. Two- 
thirds of the members of the council are elected by the 
institutions of higher education, the remaining third 
being appointed by the Minister. The Minister is obliged 
by law to consult the council in all matters pertaining 
to the establishment, alteration or closing of an institution 
of higher education, and also concerning proposed long- 
term plans for the development of higher education. 
The council is empowered to act either at the request 
of the Minister or on its own initiative. 

The universities are directed and administered by a 


GLOSSARY 


akademie medyczne: academies of 
medicine. 

farmacja: pharmacy. 

kierunki ekonomiczne: faculties of 
economics. 

kierunki humanistyczne: faculties of 
humanities. 

kierunki muzyczne: faculties of music. 

kierunki plastyczne: faculties of visual 
arts. 

kierunki rolnicze: faculties of agriculture. 

kierunki $cisle: faculties of science. 

kierunki teatralne i filmove: faculties of 
theatre and film producers; these also 
accept students with higher education 
in humanities and arts. 

kierunki techniczne: faculties of techno- 
logy. 

licea i technika artystyczne: vocational 
secondary schools of fine and applied 
art. 

licea ogólnoksztaleqce: general secondary 
schools. 

licea pedagogiczne: teacher training 
schools. 

lub: or (indicating that courses vary in 
length). 

medycyna: medicine. 

politechniki: polytechnical institutes. 

prawo i ekonomia: law and economics, 
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przedszkola: pre-primary schools. 

stomatologia: dentistry. 

studia nauczycielskie: post-secondary 
teacher training courses. 

szkolnictwo podstawowe i średnie : primary 
and secondary education. 

szkolnictwo wyższe: higher education. 

szkoly ogólnokształcące 11-letnie: 11-year 
schools providing a course of general 
education covering primary and secon- 
dary levels. 

szkoły pielęgniarskie: vocational training 
schools of nursing. 

szkoly podstawowe: primary schools. 

szkoly przysposobienia rolniczego ('agri- 
cultural guidance schools’): vocational 
training schools of agriculture. 

szkoly przysposobienia zawodowego (‘voca- 
tional guidance schools": vocational 
training schools of industry. 

technika przemyslowo-pedagogiczne (*indus- 
trial pedagogical schools: teacher 
training schools for teachers in voca- 
tional and technical schools. 

technika zawodowe: vocational (technical) 
secondary schools. 

uniwersytety: universities. 

weterynaria: veterinary medicine, 

wychowanie fizyczne: physical education. 

wyższe szkoły artystyczne: colleges of fine 
arts. 


wyższe szkoly ekonomiczne: colleges of 
economics. 

wyższe szkoly pedagogiczne: colleges of 
education. 

wyższe szkoły rolnicze: colleges of agri- 
culture. 

wyższe szkoly wychowania fizycznego: 
colleges of physical education. 

zasadnicze szkoły zawodowe: lower voca- 
tional training schools. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


F Dyplom magistra farmacji (master of 
pharmacy) 

I Dyplom magistra inżyniera (master 
of engineering) 

L Dyplom lekarza (master of medicine) 

LW Dyplom lekarza weterynarii (master 
of veterinary medicine) 

T Preparation of thesis for diploma 

WF Dyplom magistra wychowania fizyc- 
znego (master of physical education) 

© Dyplom magistra: (master's degree) 
first university degree differen- 
tiated for the field of specialization 

А Diploma in arts 
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rector, assisted by one or more vice-rectors, and faculties 
by a dean, assisted by one or more vice-deans. Each 
university is governed by a senate which also acts as a 
university council, and each faculty has a faculty council. 
The rector and vice-rectors are elected by the senate 
by secret ballot and absolute majority for a period of three 
years, and the dean is elected for two years by the 
faculty council. The rector must be chosen from among 
the titular or extraordinary professors, and deans from 
amongst the professors and lecturers. The election of a 
rector or a dean does not require approval by the Minister, 
who may, however, oppose the choice in which event 
a fresh election must be held. The rector is responsible 
for ensuring that the educational work of the university 
is imbued with the socialist spirit, and that the teaching 
provided by the faculties and departments is of high 
quality. He is also responsible for the administrative and 
financial direction of the university, and for providing 
students with optimum working and living conditions. 

The senate consists of the rector, who is ex officio its 
chairman, the vice-rectors, the deans of faculties, a repre- 
sentative of each faculty council and representatives of 
the academic staff. A representative of the University 
Teachers’ Association attends its meetings in an advisory 
capacity. The functions of the senate are to (a) adopt 
the statutes of the university; (b) take the measures it 
may consider necessary in regard to all questions affecting 
the development of the university and the improvement 
of its scientific and educational work; (c) adopt the 
draft budget; (d) examine the reports submitted by the 
rector, the deans and the heads of other administrative 
units; (e) draw up, on the basis of proposals put forward 
by the faculty councils, provisional lists of candidates 
for the filling of vacant professorships; (f) adopt proposals 
relating to the appointment of professors and lecturers, 
and (g) approve the decisions of the faculty councils 
concerning syllabuses and curricula. 

Each faculty is directed by a dean, assisted by a faculty 
council of which he is ex officio the chairman. He is respon- 
sible for working out detailed plans and timetables for 
the courses given in his faculty, supervising teaching 
activities and the organization of scientific research within 
the faculty, and for allocating grants and other benefits. 
The faculty council consists of the dean, the vice-deans, 
and representatives of the faculty teaching staff; here 
again a representative of the University Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation attends meetings in an advisory capacity. The 
faculty council performs at faculty level the functions 
devolving upon the senate at university level, and in 
addition, it apportions the financial resources between 
the different departments and adopts the detailed plan 
of courses submitted by the dean. One of its most important 
functions relates to the conferring of the degrees of doctor 
and docent. The faculty council also carries out the inquiries 
which are conducted prior to any appointment to posts 
of professor, whether titular or extraordinary, and proposes 
candidates for posts of lecturer and appoints or terminates 
assistant and junior lecturers. 


Finance 
All expenditure on higher education is covered by the 
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State budget. The education provided is entirely free 
and students pay no fees. Each institution of higher 
education has its own budget and divides up its expenditure 
within the limits of that budget under the general super- 
vision of the Supreme Supervisory Chamber and the organs 
of supervision within the Ministry of Higher Education. 
In 1961 and 1962 the appropriations for higher education 
represented 1.4 and 1.5 per cent of the total budget, 
and appropriations for scientific research 0.9 per cent. 
Of the total amount allocated to higher education and 
scientific research, 19 per cent represented assistance to 
students in the form of grants and various other benefits. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Since all institutions of higher education in the Polish 
People’s Republic are organized in accordance with the 
same general conception, the following information applies 
equally to universities and to the specialized higher 
institutes, including the polytechnical institutes, institutes 
of agriculture, and institutes of fine arts. 

The institutions of higher education are divided into 
faculties, each of which, in turn, may comprise several 
divisions. Each faculty corresponds to a particular field 
of studies (e.g., law, human sciences, textile technology) 
or to a group of related specialities (e.g., biology and 
natural sciences, philosophy and history). Within each 
faculty or division, the scientific or teaching work is 
distributed among departments. The department is respon- 
sible for the teaching of a particular subject, and is the 
basic unit for all the educational and research work. 
It is headed by a director, who is selected from amongst 
the professors and lecturers and appointed by the Minister. 
The present tendency is to combine several departments 
conducting research in related fields to form a research 
institute attached to the university. In such cases the 
director of the institute is again selected from amongst 
the professors and appointed by the Minister. 


Admission of students. Admission to institutions of higher 
education is by competitive examination open to successful 
candidates in the matura examination, and special com- 
mittees are set up within the faculties to organize the 
entrance examination and select students. An attempt 
is made to ensure that the student community shall 
offer in its social composition as faithful a reflection as 
possible of the whole nation, but the criterion of social 
origin is never allowed to outweigh that of individual 
merit, Among the candidates who have been successful 
in the entrance examination, priority is given, as far 
as possible, to those who have worked for at least one year 
in a branch of industry corresponding to the chosen field 
of study. A candidate must give proof of his maturity 
and satisfy the examiners that he is capable of benefiting 
from higher studies. The entrance examination differs 
according to the course the student wishes to take, and 
includes written and oral tests and also, since 1962, a 
test in a modern language of the candidate’s choice. 


Range of studies. The universities and other institutions 
of higher education in Poland confer the degrees of 
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magistra and magistra inzyniera, lekarza, doctor and docent. 
The courses leading to the degrees of magistra and magistra 
iniyniera normally extend over five years and students 
may take them in the following subjects: law, economies, 
administrative sciences, philosophy, history, sociology, 
psychology, pedagogies, philology, classical studies, modern 
languages, history of art, archaeology, musicology, libra- 
rianship, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, botany, 
zoology, astronomy, civil engineering, chemical engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, archi- 
tecture, building, town-planning, ship-building, highway 
engineering, radio and telecommunications, textile techno- 
logy, sanitary engineering, mining, metallurgy, foundry 
engineering, road and rail transport, aeronautics, geology, 
topography, agriculture, forestry, wood technology, hy- 
draulies, animal husbandry, marine technology, industrial 
organization, dentistry, pharmacy, etc. Six years of study 
are required to obtain the degree of lekarza in medicine 
and five-and-a-half years in veterinary medicine. 

Candidates for the doctorate must already possess the 
first degree of magistra, magistra inzyniera, or lekarza, and 
have been engaged in scientific work for at least two years, 
either in an institution of higher education or in connexion 
with their professional activity. The examination for the 
doctorate includes the defence of a thesis based on original 
research. 

'The degree of docent is the highest university degree, 
and may be conferred on holders of a doctorate whose 
work represents an original contribution to the develop- 
ment of a given scientific discipline. It is awarded by the 
faculty councils which assess the merits of the candidate 
(on the basis of either a work especially written by him 
and known as a 'qualifying thesis", or of earlier work 
submitted by him). The candidate must also deliver a 
lecture, known as a 'qualifying lecture". 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins on 1 Octo- 
ber and is organized in two semesters, running from 
1 October to 14 February, and from 15 February to 5 June. 
Each semester is divided into two study periods separated 
by vacations. The winter vacation is from 23 December to 
2° January, and the dates of the spring vacation are 
determined each year by the Minister. 

Attendance at lectures is not as a rule controlled, 
unless the faculty council decides otherwise. On the 
other hand, students are required to take part in practical 
work, guided group work, laboratory work and production 
training, evidence of participation in these forms of 
instruction being provided by the signature of the teacher 
concerned on the student's record. 

The same syllabus is used for the teaching of a given 
subject in all institutions throughout the country. The 
methods of instruction in most general use are lectures, 
practical work, and sessions of guided group work known 
as ‘seminars’ and *pro-seminars'. Practical work provides 
an opportunity for applying the knowledge gained from 
formal lectures, and initiates the student in the methodo- 
logy of his discipline. The weekly timetable varies from one 
discipline to another, but generally includes from twenty 
to twenty-five hours for lectures. In the last year of the 
course this number is considerably reduced, to give 
students the time necessary for preparing the magisterium 


thesis. The proportion of time taken up by lectures and 
practical work respectively varies according to the subject 
and the year of the course, but in all cases practical work 
occupies an appreciable proportion of the total number 
of hours. In the syllabus for legal studies, for example, 
more than a third of the time is assigned to practical 
exercises and seminars, and in the faculties of arts and the 
faculties of science and technology, practical work and 
seminars may oceupy as much as two-thirds of the total 
number of hours. During the first two years of the course, 
two hours of physical education per week are compulsory 
in all institutions of higher education. 

In addition to the practical work carried out within 
the institution, the student must serve probationary 
periods during which he acquires the practical experience 
necessary for the exercise of his future profession. The 
length of these probationary periods d the stage at 
which they are introduced vary according to the subject, 
and they may be organized either during term or in the 
summer vacation. In polytechnical and technical institutes, 
the first semester is almost always spent in a preliminary 
period of production training organized in an industrial 
concern, and the time allotted to lectures and other work 
is consequently reduced to only twelve hours a week. 

There are two examination sessions—a winter session 
at the end of the first semester (25 January to 9 February), 
and a summer session at the end of the second 
semester (6 to 25 June). The number of examinations 
varies according to the subject and the year of study, 
but as a general rule the curriculum provides for 
four to seven examinations a year during the first four 
years of the course. In the final year there are usually 
only one or two examinations, but the candidate for a 
magisterium must also prepare and defend a thesis, Students 
who do not sit for the examinations at the preseribed 
time, or who fail, may take them at the following session. 
If a student fails twice in the same subject, he may apply 
to take the examination once more before a special board; 
if he fails again, the decision is final. The same procedure 
is followed in the case of the final examinations for the 
magisterium. Students who do not sit for the examinations 
at the required time may be excluded from the institution 
or obliged to repeat the year of study. 


Extra-mural courses. The extra-mural courses offered 
provide opportunities for students in employment to 
improve their qualifications and obtain romotion without 
interrupting their regular work. This form of study has 
gained considerable ground in Poland since the end of 
the Second World War and accounts for about one- 
third of the student enrolment in institutions of higher 
education. Candidates for admission to extra-mural courses 
must possess the matura certificate and pass an entrance 
examination; this requirement places the courses on 
the same footing as the traditional intra-mural form 
of higher education. In addition, the candidate must 
be sponsored by the concern in which he is em ployed 
and must have worked for at least two years in a beach 
corresponding to his chosen field of study. There are 
ied. provisions covering housewives not in paid em- 
ployment. 

Éxtra-mural courses are of three kinds—evening courses, 
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correspondence courses and external students’ courses. 
The evening courses deal mainly with technological 
subjects and are intended for people who ‘сап attend 
classes on the premises of the institution. The correspond- 
ence courses. which have the largest student enrolment, 
are designed for people living too far away from the insti- 
tution to be able to attend classes in the evening. They 
are based on individual study at home, but students 
must take part in some practical work sessions and attend 
regular consultations at the institution. The external 
students’ courses are similar to the correspondence courses 
but do not include consultations. 

In principle, the extra-mural courses take the same 
length of time as the intra-mural courses, that is, five 
years, but in some faculties (mathematics, physics, 
biology, ete.), the period of study is six years. Special 
examination sessions are organized for extra-mural students 
on the same pattern as the normal examination sessions, 
and students must prepare and defend a magisterium 
thesis in the same way as full-time students. 

Extra-mural students are entitled to periods of leave 
from work to enable them to take part in consultations 
and to prepare and sit for examinations; in the final 
year they are given special leave for the preparation of 
their thesis. Students receive full salaries throughout all 
study leave, and allowances are also provided for travel 
connected with the pursuit of studies. 

In addition to extra-mural courses, the institutions 
of higher education organize refresher courses for graduates 
already employed in production. These courses cover a 
wide range of subjects, but particular stress is laid on new 
subjects and techniques—automation, atomic energy, eco- 
nomic organization, etc. 


Research 


The Law of 5 November 1958, which defines the tasks 
devolving upon institutions of higher education, gives 
prime importance to scientific research. 

The research carried out in the university departments 
and specialized higher education establishments falls into 
two categories—projects forming part of the national 
plan of scientific research, and projects undertaken on 
the initiative of the research workers themselves. In both 
cases, the draft projects are prepared by the professors. 
After they are approved by the Minister for Higher 
Education, the Polish Academy of Sciences and the 
Commission for Planning and Co-ordination, attached to 
the Academy, integrate them in the national scientific 
research plan. 

The scientific research carried out in all institutions 
of higher education is very closely linked with the teaching 
activities. Appropriations for the financing of research 
projects are included in a special item of the budget of 
the Ministry of Higher Education. 


Staff 


The academic staff in institutions of higher education 
are classed as ‘independent scientific workers’ and ‘auxi- 
liary scientific workers’, The first category includes the 
professors, both titular and extraordinary, and the lecturers 
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or docents (the term docent has two meanings—the uni- 
versity post and the highest academic degree). The second 
category comprises junior lecturers and two grades of 
assistant. Professors, both titular and extraordinary, are 
appointed for life by the Council of State on the proposal 
of the Minister. In principle candidates for the post of 
professor must hold the degree of docent, but persons 
who have distinguished themselves by the quality of 
their scientific work may be appointed to professorships 
even if they do not hold the docent degree. Lecturers are 
appointed by the Minister, and must hold either the 
degree of docent or a doctorate. Junior lecturers and 
senior assistants are appointed for terms of three years 
with the possibility of renewal, and assistants for one 
year. Junior lecturers must hold a magistra. 

All teaching staff are entitled to special retirement 
pensions at the age of 70, to medical aid and to six weeks' 
annual leave. Annual leave of three months and special 
leave may also be granted. All disciplinary questions 
affecting academic staff come within the competence of 
the disciplinary board of the institution concerned, though 
final decisions rest with a higher disciplinary board 
attached to the Ministry of Higher Education. 

In addition to the professors, lecturers, etc., who come 
within the category of ‘scientific workers’, the teaching 
staff of institutions of higher education includes various 
other categories, such as readers in modern languages, 
physical education instructors, and instructors for practical 
work. As a general rule, these persons are required to 
hold a magisterium and to have distinguished themselves 
in their teaching and professional activity. They play a 
particularly important part in the polytechnical and 
agricultural institutes. 


Student life and welfare 


No fees are charged in the institutions of higher education, 
and needy students may receive financial assistance from 
the State in the form of monetary grants or other 
benefits; such grants may be either full or partial. A full 
grant would amount to 450 zlotys a month in the first 
year of study, 500 zlotys in the second and third years, 
and 550 zlotys in the following two years, but a partial 
grant would not exceed 300 zlotys a month. The award 
of a grant is subject to three conditions: the student 
must achieve good results in his studies, be in a financial 
situation justifying the award of a grant, and be of good 
character. The first of these conditions involves regular 
attendance at compulsory periods of practical work, 
participation in guided study groups, and passing of the 
end-ofsemester and end-of-year examinations. Excep- 
tional financial assistance (up to not more than 500 zlotys 
a month) may be awarded to students in particularly 
difficult circumstances, and grants for meals and lodgings 
cover the cost of meals taken in a university canteen 
and of lodging in a students’ hostel. Special ‘science’ 
grants, amounting to 850 zlotys a month, may be awarded 
from the third year of study to outstanding students 
who show a marked interest in their special subject, 
and grants are also awarded, on the proposal of the 
faculty council, to persons preparing a doctorate thesis 
or a qualifying thesis for the docent degree. These grants 
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extend over a period of eighteen months and two years 
respectively. In regard to first-year students, the allocation 
of grants and subsidies falls within the competence of 
the admission committees. In later years decisions concern- 
ing the award of scholarships are taken by the faculty 
deans after consultation with the institution's section of 
the Union of Polish Students. In addition to the State 
grants, a number of bursaries are awarded by State 
concerns, co-operatives, people's councils, administrations, 
banks, etc. In some subjects, (e.g., agriculture, zootechnics, 
veterinary medicine, architecture, and law) the amount 
of the bursary is 20 per cent higher than that of a com- 
parable grant awarded by the State. Bursaries are usually 
awarded from the second year onwards, but it is possible 
for first-year students to be accepted as bursars, provided 
they have worked for at least one year in the donating 
concern and are taking a course of study in keeping 
with the work they were doing there. Bursaries are allo- 
cated by the dean in agreement with the donating body 
and after consultation with the relevant section of the 
Union of Polish Students. Bursars must undertake to 
work in the donating concern, on completion of their 
studies, for a period equal to the time covered by the 
monetary grant. The system of bursaries is warmly 
encouraged by the State, which sees in it a means of 
ensuring a better distribution of highly qualified personnel, 
especially in those sectors and concerns where there is 
a shortage of university-level trained specialists. 

The national student organization is the Union of 
Polish Students, which is subsidized by the State, and has 
an affiliated section in every institution of higher education. 
These associations play an important part in the life of 
the student community; they are, for instance, consulted 
on all decisions concerning the award of study grants 
and admission to student ‘cities’, and they supervise 
the councils responsible for the running of students’ 
hostels and help to run the university restaurants. About 
60 per cent of the students enrolled in institutions of 
higher education live in student ‘cities’. 

Students engage in many sports activities organized 
by the University Sports Union, a national body subsidized 
by the Ministry of Higher Education. They also belong 
to a wide range of cultural clubs and societies, dance 
and drama groups, music, film and literary clubs, etc. 
Some of the student ‘cities’ even have their own broad- 
casting stations. 

‘All students are cared for, free of charge, by the public 
health services on the same footing as other workers. 
Dispensaries and medical welfare centres have been set 
up especially for them and are reserved for their exclusive 
use, and the larger towns have inter-university medical 
centres with very comprehensive services. Students also 
have access to the public medical centres, and their 
health insurance covers the cost of all forms of medical 
and dental care, including hospital treatment and cures 


in establishments comprised in the public health system. 
They may spend their holidays in rest homes and perma- 
nent camps organized by the Union of Polish Students 
with funds allocated for the purpose by the State. 

The bureau for higher educational questions, set up 
within the Ministry of Higher Education in 1960, attends 
to social and educational problems confronting students. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Secondary school teachers are trained by the universities 
and teacher training colleges. The length of the course 
is five years, except in the institutes of physical education 
where it is four years. The teacher training colleges com- 
prise the following divisions: Polish philology, Russian 
philology, history, geography, biology, mathematics, phy- 
sics, chemistry, pedagogics, and technical education. 
"Teachers for technical and vocational schools take the 
normal courses in higher polytechnical or technical insti- 
tutes, colleges of agriculture, etc., according to their 
speciality, and are given the necessary professional training 
either during or after their course. 

Primary teachers are more and more trained in teacher 
training institutions at higher level, in which they may 
specialize in one of the subjects of the primary school 
curriculum. These institutes also include a division for 
pre-primary teachers. 

Candidates for admission to a teacher training college 
must possess the matura certificate awarded by a general 
or teacher training secondary school, and also take an 
examination in the subject they intend to teach. The 
length of the course is two years. The secondary-level 
teacher training schools will eventually be entirely re- 
placed by these higher-level colleges which will then 
become the sole training centres for primary school 
teachers. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


'The country's rapidly expanding economy requires an 
increasing number of specialists trained at higher level; 
they are essential to the successful execution of the plans 
for the development of the national economy. "There is, 
however, a serious shortage of scientific personnel, both 
in the institutions of higher education and in the research 
institutes. Two different plans are being prepared to cope 
with this situation—a long-term plan for the development 
of higher education up to 1980, and a plan for the training 
of scientific personnel up to 1980. 


[Text prepared by the Polish National Commission for 
Unesco, Warsaw.] 
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STATISTICS 

Sources. Poland. Central Statistical Office. Statistical Year- Population density: 249 per square mile; 96 per square 

hooks, 1958, 1960/62. Educational Statistics, Higher Edu- kilometre. 

cation, 1960/61. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. National income (1961 estimate): 410,000 million zlotys. 
Official exchange rate (1961): 100 ztotys = 4.17 

Reference data dollars. 

Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 29,965,000. Fiscal year begins: January. 

Area: 120,359 square miles; 311,730 square kilometres. Academic year begins: October. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and 7 = 
type of ‘Type of institution Амон Full and part-time | Part-time 
education ted - ———— 
Total Female Total Total 
Pre-primary EM schools and kindergartens, 
public 
Hte ee shi hour ong, iet mec 1961/62 9 938 21 223 — 553 571 — 
С v ENS HR MS 1960/61 9 488 20 029 — 516 739 Ex 
AE Cay at NOISE 1959/60 8 959 18 908 — 466 710 — 
[^ c«m oy cad oue еч 1958/59 8 363 17725 5 428 576 — 
JPN winters. Xm ANS) ava 1957/58 8427 17491 ve — 416 066 — 
Primary! Primary schools, public 
Total зел фы ye Y 1961/62 | 26429 | 2153 583 2109673 e. | 5007821 2416406 — 
ЖА IM NEN TAXE E 1960/61 26 233 2147 863 2104 474 TV 4841157 2342 462 — 
WW pe "ALI js labe 1959/60 | 25904 2142 412 299230 4587076 2 225 221 = 
CET ОТ ае АДР 1958/59 | 25325 2132 099 290 695 "TE 4252640 2064227 — 
7 Mic DAD ane UR de ie 1957/58 24577 2121 854 see э 3 936 276 эө s= 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 832 212 565 6410 2296 130 2194 802 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961/62 13 260 253 22 266 S 
Noté c M ra rio DAE 1961/62 845 212 625 2.26 410 2 2298 396 2,2194 802 
(Qut rre cd Dto oad orien 1960/61 841 212 062 25 984 va 3260418 2167 076 
н ЧАН ГЕ; 1959/60 833 211660 25 693 wae 2214 283 2135 010 
Иа ср weh o 1958/59 826 211 483 5682 sas 2199 241 2122707 
wo EU E Tg д А р 1957/58 824 211 433 sinn "T 2195 091 2118 083 
Vocational* Vocational and trade schools 
emphasizing practical training, public | 1961/62 | 3984 | 17958 55572 25) 354166 — 141577 = 
Vocational schools emphasizing scientific 
and technical training, public. . . 1961/62 1073 511 548 54522 — 222 168 97 821 - 
Schools of fine arts (2nd stage), public | | 1961/62 65 52167 1150 E 10 256 5 580 = 
Lokal 14M oor ee А 1961/62 5122 31673 11244 — 587190 244978 — 
w^ lotta tet ol uq. Nel sue, 1960/61 4322 | 5,620 198 s. эө 495 696 202 751 — 
my Пане qoe aah {хаб 1959/60 3807 | 5527603 ps. 403 549 158 882 — 
eec ver mero oen e 1958/59 3467 | 5825 462 5 ss 354 163 131 174 — 
Jw ee To orm ee DONE Saec und 1957/58 2954 | 5628 481 2:9 cr 317 689 116 570 — 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public. . . 1961/62 134 — 41 039 33 015 — 
training? Schools for training kindergarten 2723 31272 
assistants, public tL Aca! Ra, 1961/62 32 — 8 435 8 435 — 
Teacher training courses, public... 1961/62 52 1037 358 = 13 898 1943 = 
ТОА SR PERRA Lei li 1961/62 218 3760 1630 = 63 372 49 393 — 
M E ATUS EP S STE 1960/61 224 3618 Mes = 58 073 45 932 — 
ГАИ Г УГ, 0 COUR Б 1959/60 220 3 754 — 54 294 43 668 — 
Uo od LN ee CD 1958/59 220 3 162 — 53 629 43 673 — 
MEAS ED pU n 1957/58 263 ss. — 58 899 48 872 — 
l. Including primary schools of music. In 1961 there were 84 such 6. Including full-time teaching staff in schools of fine arts at the 
schools, with 2,171 teachers, and 13,465 pupils (F. 8,041). rimary level. 
2. Full-time only. 7. Full-time education only. Part-time teacher training for workers 
3. Public education only. is shown with adult education Enrolments for correspondence 
^. Full-time vocational education only. Enrolments in part-time courses in 1960/61 were 15,446 (Е. 6,678), and in 1961/62, 19,510 
vocational education for workers and in vocational education by (F. 12,999). In 1961/62 the enrolment for other teacher training 
correspondence are shown with adult education. courses was 334 (F. 226). 


5. "Teachers in vocational schools for workers are included with teachers 
of full-time vocational education. 
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perp ‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
relent Number —— — — - 
„рее Туре of institution a of insti | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher 
University Universities, publie . . . . . | 1961/62 9 4004 21101 69 844405 5919373 | %1014 462 
апі Polytechnical institutes, е... 1961/62 15 5959 2691 253 54 996 *6908 | 20214: 
equivalent Agricultural colleges, public. . . . 1961/62 1 2029 2501 35 14 792 3 933 102 92 
(degree- Colleges of economics, public , * 1961/62 1 773 2189 25 19 808 94243 | 1013 781 
granting ) Academies of medicine, public . 1961/62 10 5124 1909 248 22510 *13 958 — 
Colleges of fine arts, public . . 1961/62 16 990 2207 86 3939 91 810 10300 
Pedagogical colleges, public. . . . 1961/62 4 108 3141 200 9 665 »5 269 105 427 
Colleges of physical education, public . 1961/62 4 404 2102 39 2 179 714 10331 
University, private . . . . + + 1961/62 1 146 235 16 No. Mice) 94...) 
А Е Е s 1961/62 73 20 137 4936 971 172 60290 | 1958 643 
^ . 1960/61 15 20839 24922 | 1741 165 687 57541 | 1054345 
» mI 1959/60 15 20659 24871 1496 161 008 55980 | 1949812 
" B 1958/59 16 20678 24 892 1 357 156 547 54 151 | 1046 738 
» . . 1957/58 16 20092 4904 807 162 680 56082 | 15218 
Special Special kindergartens, public . . 1961/62 106 678 6 809 oe — 
Special primary schools, public . . . 1961/62 435 3232 53 052 VEA — 
Special general secondary schools, public 1961/62 9 16 A 1072 у — 
Special vocational schools, public . 1961/62 57 509 4 383 1 866 — 
р REARS a РИМА 1961/62 607 4495 65316 daa — 
” : . 1960/61 584 4 038 59 945 "m — 
» * 1959/60 539 3 848 54 098 ; — 
- 5 1958/59 494 3544 48 547 — 
A . 1957/58 471 3 405 ВОЯ 44 884 — 
Adult Schools for workers: 
Pri schools . . » «© + * 1961/62 885 31 244 os 86 363 25 622 86 363 
General secondary schools,» «+ 1961/62 224 2781 83 503 47 039 83 503 
Vocational and trade schools empha- 
sizing practical training. . 1961/62 940 Mors n x 143 090 41 631 143 090 
Vocational schools emphasizing s 
tific and technical training . 1961/62 Br m “> 11161 087 1147 060 | 11161 087 
Total TREE ener 1961/62 * “ vee 1474 043 11167 352 | "474 043 
NES B к. 1960/61 1371 147 11117 835 | 4371 147 
he ie mae б 1959/60 m 1993 280 2188 694 | 11293 280 
S A à E 1958/59 «vs 11234 349 1166 209 | 1234 349 
” . . . 1957/58 . 11191184 1156971 | 11191184 
| 


8. Enrolment at the private Catholic University of Lublin is included 


1. 


Including the following students study: 


ing through correspondence 
900 


with enrolment at the public universities. 
9. Excluding external students. 
10. Including evening, correspondence and external students, 


courses: 1961/62, 101,780 (F. 34,646); 1960/61, 84,169 F. 26,197); 
1959/60, 77,374 (Е. 23,733); 1958/59, 62,856 (F....); 1957/58, 
60,781 (F. 7,189). 


2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1945-59 


Number of students enrolled. Number of. 
Academic = Average Average students per 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total pope lation 100, 
beginning (ооо) (000's) population 
‘Total Per cent female 

1945 55 998 35 

1946 86 461 31 

1947 94 785 36 91 24 021 380 
1948 103 494 36 

1949 115 532 36 

1950 125 096 35 

1951 141 706 за 

1952 131 297 32 139 25 773 538 
1953 139 985 33 

1954 155 427 32 

195 157 465 32 

1 oe 170 331 33 

1957 162 680 34 162 28 289 511 
1958 156 547 35 

1959 161 008 35 


Ame p ll ee —_———————— 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


Field of study 

EP St ats s di Humanities Education Fine arts — Law Sodali Natural Engin, Medical — Agriculture 
Less than 2 years e = = — = E. I: = d = = 
TS x m zi zd Gli duisi oun Ы = is 
Rom E = = = 327 шү үс 1 га = = 
4 years EU 280 = Е. = = 1130 = E = 15 
5 years 20 3 364 2781 21 007 Бы 2502 21 074 z m = = 
6 years en 12 ae = Ei 3811 a = 1% 45 924 4 168 41 ae 
7 years or more x = ==. E — E: 


1, Entailing three to four years’ study. 
2, Entailing four to five years’ study. 


Academic 
year 


1960/61 
1959/60 
1958/59 
1957/58 
Percentage 
1960/61 


1957/58 
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4. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


3. Entailing four to six years' study. 
4. Entailing five to six years' study. 


Field of study 
ут dr Humanities ^ Education — Finearts — Law 8900 Natur Eogineering Medical Agriculture 
ME 16 030 181 1007 811 502 1204 956 5924 3148 Te 
Br 11935 611 961 846 143 1115 963 3192 2308 1790 
e 14 751 935 840 709 551 1239 980 4276 2714 2501 
Xn 15 838 852 826 880 468 1195 615 4827 3628 2547 
MF 100 5 6 5 3 8 6 37 19 1 
F 100 De ees а v. wee eee one wes ies 
zh 100 5 5 6 3 8 4 30 23 16 


POLAND 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 19611 


Mesa о. COCONUT —————————————Á 


rena Field of study 
‘Type of institution Sex Total T = = 
1 Humanities Education Fine arts Law Soda МӘШ Engineering Medical Agriculture 
All institutions? 1961/62 MF 113 711 11 646 1034 5526 5776 9218 8 399 31670 22570 11872 
F 47 384 7 302 3 989 2345 2124 4111 4 843 5080 13 958 36; 
All institutions? 1957/58 MF 117 462 8377 5 350 5622 3678 9757 17219 38 678 26556 12 165 
Е 46 419 4 631 2377 2264 1361 4542 3 968 7240 15 902 4134 
Percentage 
AII institutions? 1961/62 MF 100 10 6 5 5 8 7 28 20 ll 
F 100 15 8 5 4 9 10 11 30 8 
All institutions? 1957/58 MF 100 7 5 5 3 8 6 33 23 10 
F 100 10 5 5 3 10 9 15 34 9 
1. Day students only. 2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions, 
6. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961! 

(in thousand zlotys) 
ee 
A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 

Amount 
Total езе, ME ДАЛ ДИЙ ШЕ edt t ot cure os oet I nuit bs odd gelo 19 643 700 
Total recteriny резене А аас Mh Vo is ew ute Heros HEUS TIT Mess кеуш 16 792 100 
Total capital ерер Т; Musae beer үө бө; e cele e pod ind eating teo, coms ur rsen e 2 851 600 
B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure . . >. + + + c + c o7 16 792 100 100 
E diture fc truction HOS E b; DS. md гере of 
p Ж 3 . С mW i xat 13 928 600 82.9 
Pre-primary pe ESOP la a nl a крда? 1355 000 8.0 
Primary education 2 wc. САСО ОГО АЙЫ 5 341 200 31.8 
Secondary education... . + «+ + * or ot on * 2184 700 16.6 
Gener: 5 К ЖҮ Өү ЧЕКЕ 649 200 3,9 
Vocational and "teacher шшш. ‚+ А" oho elm 2135 500 12.7 
Higher education . . oy i S A E] 3 168 300 18.9 
Special education ere ms M EI he 826 300 4.9 
Adult education? . BE CLE gue. 453 100 2.7 
Other recurring expenditure AS TNR d YE Л 2 863 500 11.1 
Recreation and cultural сеп Кү + 320 700 19 
Expenditure n. camping and X holiday facilities | . - - 588 900 3.5 
Expenditure for boarding establishments , M 506 900 3.0 
АЧ to students of higher educational establishments os 9 494 700 3.0 
Other expenditure, not specified . . A 952 300 5.1 
1. Data refer to the State budget for education. 2. Refers to primary and secondary schools for workers, and education 


by correspondence. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Provisions relating to education in the 1933 Constitution 
of Portugal read as follows: ‘Education and instruction 
shall be obligatory, and are the concern of the family in 
co-operation with public or private institutions’ (Article 42). 
“The State shall officially maintain primary, complementary, 
secondary and higher schools, and institutions of advanced 
education. Elementary primary education is obligatory 
and may be given at home or in private or State schools. 
The development, teaching and propagation of the arts 
and sciences shall be fostered and protected, subject to 
respect for the Constitution, the authorities and the 
co-ordinating activity of the State. The aim of State 
education is not merely the development of physical 
and intellectual faculties, but the training of cha- 
racter, adequate preparation for a profession, and the 
inculcation of all moral and civic virtues, in accordance 
with Portugal’s traditional principles of Christian doctrine 
and ethics. No authorization shall be required for the 
teaching of religion in private schools’ (Article 43). ‘Private 
schools corresponding to the State schools may be estab- 
lished freely. They shall, however, be subject to State 
inspection and may be subsidized by the State or autho- 
rized to grant diplomas if their teaching staff and cur- 
ricula are of a standard not lower than those of the 
corresponding public institutions’ (Article 44). 

The central administrative and policy-making organ 
responsible for education is the Ministry of National 
Education; certain educational institutions also come 
under other Government departments while private 
bodies run a number of schools. The Ministry of National 
Education directs and inspects schools and institutions 
through five directorates-general and two senior inspec- 
torates—the Directorates-General of Primary, of Second- 
ary, and of Vocational Education, of Higher Education and 
Fine Arts, and of Physical Education, Sports and School 
Health; and the Senior Inspectorates of Primary and of 
Secondary Education. Civic education and physical 
training are promoted by the girls’ and boys’ sections of 
Mocidade Portugaesa, the Portuguese youth organization. 

The Ministry is assisted by the National Education 
Board, a senior technical and advisory organ, consisting 
of the chief officials of the Ministry of National Education 
and representatives of the State and private teaching 
professions, parents, welfare, cultural and religious bodies, 
and local authorities. The board is sub-divided into six 
sections with a permanent council for educational action 
acting as a central committee. Another organ is the Higher 
Institute of Culture, which is responsible for scientific 
research, the training of specialists and the development 
of cultural relations on the national and international 
levels; its governing body consists of representatives of 
the universities and the higher research institutes. 

Schools run by Government bodies other than the 
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Ministry of National Education, include the following: 
pre-primary, primary, secondary and technical schools 
for socially-underprivileged children, special schools for 
physically and mentally handicapped children, schools 
for the training of nurses, social workers’ schools, and the 
National School of Public Health, which come under 
the Ministry of Health and Welfare; pre-primary schools 
run by the Ministry of Co-operation and Social Welfare; 
special primary and vocational schools for young persons 
by the Ministry of Justice; and military and naval schools 
by the defence ministries; educational services in the 
overseas provinces, with the exception of those for higher 
education, come under the Ministry for Overseas 
Provinces. 

Apart from the training facilities of public schools, 
provision is made for private education at all levels. 
Pre-primary schools and the teacher training colleges for 
pre-primary teachers are almost entirely in private hands, 
although some of them receive grants from the State. 
A large number of general and vocational secondary 
schools are also private. State establishments, however, 
predominate at the primary, lower-secondary and upper- 
secondary vocational levels and at the university level. 

The educational system provides four years of primary 
schooling, which is compulsory, followed by seven years 
of secondary education. The general secondary schools 
(liceus) are divided into three levels, the first and last of 
which cover two years each. Also at the secondary level 
are technical and vocational schools, which offer a two- 
year common preparatory cycle, followed by three-, 
four-, or five-year vocational schools for commerce, 
industry, fine arts and agriculture. Students from these 
schools and from the second cycle of the general secondary 
schools can proceed to intermediate-level teacher training 
institutes or professional training schools. Education for 
intending Catholic priests is provided in seven-year post- 
primary schools, followed by a four-year upper course. 
Schools of music provide nine years of post-primary 
training. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 947. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Portugal is provided by the State 
universities and other specialized institutions both public 
and private. There are four State universities, one in 
Coimbra, two in Lisbon and one in Oporto, Two universities 
recently founded in the overseas provinces of Angola 
and Mozambique began their regular courses in 1963. 

The other specialized institutions of higher education 
include: (a) the Schools of Fine Arts in Lisbon and Oporto, 
the National Institute of Physical Education in Lisbon, 
the Military Academy of Lisbon, the Naval Academy 


in Alfeite, the Institute of Tropical Medicine and the 
National School of Public Health both in Lisbon, all 
of which are public institutions, and (b) the Institute of 
Educational Psychology in Lisbon, the Social Service 
Institutes in Lisbon, ombra and Oporto, the Higher 
Institute of Languages and Administration in Lisbon, 
and the Catholic College of Philosophy in Braga, which 
are all private institutions. 

'The first Portuguese university was founded in Lisbon 
in 1290, but was transferred to Coimbra in 1308; the 
subjects taught included arts, civil and canon law, and 
medicine. For the next two centuries the seat of the 
university was alternately in Coimbra and in Lisbon, 
but in 1537 it was permanently established in Coimbra. 
In 1559 a second university was founded in Evora, but was 
abolished in 1759. 

Tn the first half of the nineteenth century several special 
institutions, such as schools of medicine and surgery 
and polytechnies, were established. The present Higher 
Institute of Agronomy and the School of Veterinary 
Medicine of the Technical University of Lisbon originated 
from the Institute of Agronomy and Veterinary Studies, 
founded in 1852. During the same period, institutes of 
industry and commerce were created in Coimbra and 
Lisbon. 

In 1911 higher education was reformed and the Univer- 
sity of Coimbra reorganized; the faculty of theology was 
abolished, a faeulty of letters founded, and the faculties 
of mathematies and philosophy were combined in a single 
faculty of science. The schools of higher studies of the 
classical type in Lisbon and Oporto were given university 
status; the University of Lisbon was divided into faculties 
of letters, science and medicine, and a school of pharma- 
cology and in 1913, a faculty of law was added. The 
University of Oporto was divided into faculties of science, 
medicine, engineering and a school of pharmacology. which 
was later elevated to the status of a faculty; in 1954 a 
faculty of economies was established and in 1961 a faculty 
of letters. Higher technical studies were also reformed 
in the same year; the institutes of industry and commerce 
in Lisbon and Oporto were divided into separate schools 
of advanced engineering and of advanced commercial 
studies, and became the Higher Technical Institute and 
the Institute of Economie and Financial Studies in Lisbon, 
and the Faculties of Engineering and Economies in Oporto. 
The academies of fine arts, created in 1836 and reorganized 
in 1881, 1901 and 1911, were transformed into the present 
schools of fine arts. 

In 1930 the Technical University of Lisbon was founded, 
incorporating the establishments of higher technical 
education operating in the city at that date. In 1961 the 
new university absorbed the Higher Institute of Overseas 
Studies founded. in 1906, which was reorganized and 
became known as the Institute of Social Science and 
Overseas Political Studies. 


Legislation 


A body of laws passed in 1918 made no essential alterations 
to the structure of education. Legislation of the periods 
between 1930 and 1932, and between 1955 and 1957 
contains revisions of the organic laws of various faculties 
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and schools, and of the administration of universities. 

The legal provisions governing higher education are 
the following: the University Education Statute regulating 
the organization and administration of universities and 
their faculties and schools approved by the Decree of 
27 July 1930; two Decrees of 1952 concerning the reor- 
ganization of administrative services; the Decrees of 1936, 
1942, and 1947 regulating university entrance examinations; 
and the Decrees of 1942, 1943 and 1952 concerning 
scholarships and the reduction of fees. 

The Technological University of Lisbon is regulated 
by the Decree of 1931. Regulations concerning the Higher 
Institute of Technology are contained in Decrees of 1921 
and 1955, while Decrees for the Higher School of Veterinary 
Medicine were passed in 1932 and 1956. The Institute of 
Economic and Financial Studies in Lisbon and the Faculty 
of Economics of the University of Oporto are governed 
by Decrees passed in 1931, 1941, 1953 and 1956, and the 

igher Institute of Agronomy by Decrees passed in 1918, 
1952 and 1955. 

The courses in the schools of fine arts and those of the 
Institute of Social Science and Overseas Political Studies 
were reorganized by a Decree in 1961, which made the 
institute part of the Technological University of Lisbon. 


Policy and administration 


The Ministry of National Education is responsible for all 
public institutions of higher education with the exception 
of a number of specialized institutions which come under 
other ministries. The status of Catholic institutions of 
higher education is regulated by the Concordat with the 
Holy See and private establishments are controlled by 
the Inspectorate of Private Education. Universities are 
represented on the National Board of Education through, 
their rectors and a member of the academic staff of each 
faculty or school. 

The universities are autonomous bodies with regard to 
administrative and academic affairs. They are governed 
by a council, a general assembly, university senate and a 
rector. The highest authority is vested in the rector whose 
prerogative it is, as chancellor, to award degrees. 

Administrative matters are the responsibility of the 
council which is composed of the rector, the secretary 
of the university and the comptroller, save in the Technical 
University of Lisbon where each of the incorporated 
institutes has its own administrative council. 

The general assembly consists of the rector, who is 
chairman ex officio, the vice-rector, the titular professors 
and three representatives of each faculty or school who 
are elected annually to represent the associate professors, 
lecturers and tutors, assistants and students. It meets 
when summoned by the rector or the senate, or at the 
request of one-fifth of its members. Its funetions are to 
elect the vice-rector and to make recommendations on 
matters concerning the university, either upon request 
or on its own initiative. 

The senate consists of the rector, who is chairman 
ex officio, the vice-rector, the heads of faculties or schools, 
one representative of the titular professors of each faculty 
or school, elected triennially, plus one representative each 
of the associate professors, the assistants and students, 
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elected annually. It sits at least once in each calendar 
month and its functions are both academic and disciplinary; 
it is responsible for ensuring the improvement of teaching 
standards and the university’s operations, deciding on the 
proposals of the faculty councils regarding the development 
of schools or courses, reviewing syllabuses, supervising 
the physical, intellectual and artistic education of the 
students, awarding scholarships and enforcing discipline. 

The rector is chosen by the Minister of National 
Education from the ranks of professors of higher education, 
judges, and eminent scientists or men of letters. He acts 
as the Minister’s representative on the one hand, and the 
representative of the university on the other; his functions 
are to transmit Government decisions to the senate, the 
faculties and the schools, to superintend the observance 
of the laws and regulations governing the faculties and 
schools, to implement the senate’s decisions, to report 
to the Government on the activities and needs of the 


university, and to exercise the administrative and disci- 
plinary authority vested in him by law. Within the 
university framework the individual faculties and schools 
are autonomous, and are governed by their respective 
faculty councils and directors. 

Each faculty council consists of the titular professors 
under the chairmanship of the head of the faculty or 
school and meets not less than once each month, The 
councils have academic and disciplinary functions, and 
their responsibilities include the supervision of courses, 
the approval and review of syllabuses and timetables, the 
institution of special advanced or revision courses, and 
the enforcement of discipline within their own faculties 
or schools. 

The director is elected by the faculty council and acts 
as the intermediary between the rector and the faculty. 
He is responsible ‘for notifying the faculty council of all 
decisions of the Government, the rector or senate, and 
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academia militar e naval: military and 
naval colleges. 
agronomia e silvicultura: agronomy and 
forestry. 
arquitectura: architecture. 
belas artes: colleges of fine arts. 
ciclo preparatório: preparatory cycle in 
vocational secondary schools. 
ciéncias: science (mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geophysics, geology, natural 
sciences). 
ciéncias sociais e politica ultramarina: 
social sciences and international politics 
conservatório de música e teatro: vocational 
secondary school of music and the 
theatre. 
curso complementar de aprendizagem 
agrícola: four-year course of agricul- 
tural training. 
direito: law. ; 
economia e finanças: economics and 
finance. 
engenharia: technology. 
engenheiro-geógrafo: engineering with spe- 
cial emphasis on geography. 
ensino eclesiástico: education for intending 
Catholic priests with secondary (prepa- 
ratórios) and upper (filosofia e teologia) 
divisions. 
escola comercial: vocational secondary 
school of commerce, with a preparatory 
section (T) leading to further studies. 
escola de artes decorativas: vocational 
secondary school of fine and graphic 
arts, with a preparatory section (T) 
leading to further studies. 
escola de auxiliares sociais: vocational 
training school for assistant social 
workers. 
escola de educadoras de infância: vocational 
training school for nurses in infant 
residential or day schools. 
escola de enfermagem: vocational training 
school of nursing. 
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escola de pesca: vocational training school 
of fishing. 

escola de regentes agrícolas: vocational 
secondary training school for agri- 
cultural overseers, with a complemen- 
tary course (T) leading to higher 
education. 

escola do magistério infantil: teacher 
training school for pre-primary school 
teachers. 

escola do magistério primário: teacher 
training school for primary school 
teachers. 

escola industrial: vocational secondary 
school of technical studies, with a 
preparatory section (T) leading to 
further studies. 

escola náutica: vocational training school 
for careers at sea. 

escola prática de agricultura: vocational 
training school of agriculture. 

escola primária: primary school. 

escola técnica: vocational secondary school. 

faculdade pontifícia de filosofia: Catholic 
college of philosophy. 

farmácia: pharmacy. 

instituto comercial: upper vocational 
secondary school of commerce. 

instituto de ciências psicopedagégicas: 
institute of educational psychology. 

instituto de educação física: training col- 
lege for physical education teachers. 

instituto de línguas e administração: 
training college for interpreters and 
administrative personnel. 

instituto industrial: upper vocational 
secondary school of technical studies. 

letras: arts (philology, literature, history, 
philosophy, geography, pedagogy). 

liceu: general secondary school with 
seven-year course in three cycles, the 
first two, of two and three years 
duration, providing a general course 
(curso geral), the last two years being 
specialized (curso complementar) and 
preparatory to university education 


offering studies in eight different groups 
of subjects. 

magistério de anormais: teacher training 
school for teachers of handicapped 
children. 

medicina e cirurgia: medicine and surgery. 

medicina veterinária: veterinary medicine, 

pedagogia: pedagogical division of the 
faculty of arts. 

professores adjuntos do ensino técnico: 
teachers in the lower grades of technical 
schools. 

professores dos liceus e das escolas técnicas: 
secondary school teachers in general 
secondary and technical schools. 

serviço social: training college for social 
welfare workers. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Research work leading to doctorate 
Preparatory course, see under term 
for school 


Practical work 
Entrance examination 
School leaving certificate 


Licenciatura (first degree) in the res- 
pective branch of study 


Primary school teacher’s certificate 


Certificate of physical education 
teacher for secondary schools 


Secondary school teacher’s certificate 
Vocational school certificate 
Technical certificate 


Ho 


Professional degrees granted by 
faculties, institutes and schools 


PeOdOm om ОУ 


Escola 
primaria 


ШЕП 
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(lo ciclo) | (20 ciclo) 


gege 


Curso complementar 


Letras ке 

1 aHaj. 

Direito 2А 
UH 2HSHaH SoH - 

Ciências ө 


m Escola técnica =, 


Escola comercial 


Escola de magis- 


д!ёпїө infantil 


НЫП 
Agronomia e silvicultura 
"Ut H 


Medicina veterinária 


Medicina e cirurgia 


RHH HHA 


-11H2)-3]- 4H] C9- 


Ciéncias sociais e politica ultramarina 


Academia militar e naval 


Belas Artes 


Escola práctica de agricultura 


Curso complementar de aprendizagem agrícola 


Escola de pesca 


Conservatório de música e teatro 


Ensino eclesiástico 


Servigo social 
Instituto de línguas e administração 


Faculdade pontificia de filosofia 


Ea b 


Instituto de educação física 


Pedagogia 


Professores adjyntos g ensino técnico 


Professores dos liceus e das escolas técnicas 


Instituto de ciências psicopedagógicas 
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implementing the decisions of the council itself, and 
supervising the observance of the laws and regulations. 


Finance 


Universities have the status of corporate bodies; they 
administer their own finances and are entitled to acquire 
property of their own. Their revenue consists of the 
allocations they receive annually from the budget of the 
Ministry of National Education, of subsidies and donations 
offered by the State, by public or private bodies and of 
profits from their property. 

Of the funds set aside for higher education in the national 
budget of 1962 some 115 million escudos were earmarked 
for staff, 15 million escudos for supplies, and 13 million 
escudos for services and miscellaneous items. Ten million 
and 5 million escudos respectively were set aside for 
buildings and equipment. The above figures do not include 
the costs of private establishments or State institutions 
not directly under the Ministry of National Education. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


University institutions consist of faculties, schools, and 
institutes providing specialized courses. The University 
of Coimbra and the University of Lisbon comprise faculties 
of arts, law, medicine, and sciences, and a school of 
pharmacology; the University of Oporto has faculties of 
arts, medicine, science, pharmacology, engineering and 
economics. The Technical University of Lisbon consists 
of the Higher Institute of Technology, the Higher Institute 
of Economic and Financial Sciences, the Higher Institute 
of Agronomy, the School of Veterinary Medicine, and the 
Institute of Social Science and Overseas Political Studies. 


Admission of students. Admission to State institutions 
is based on two prerequisites. Applicants must have passed 
the final examination of the third cycle of the liceu (general 
secondary school) in the section corresponding to the 
university course they want to take, and must then sit 
for an entrance examination; this last requirement is, 
however, waived for those candidates with a ‘good’ or 
above rating in their secondary school leaving certificate. 
The Institute of Social Sciences and Overseas Political 
Studies admits applicants with passes in any section of 
the third cycle of the liceu but requires them to sit for 
examinations in Portuguese, geography and political and 
administrative organization. Private educational establish- 
ments have their own conditions for admission. 
Admission to institutions of higher education can 
also be secured through technical and vocational schools 
at secondary level. Candidates can be admitted to certain 
faculties if they have the following qualifications: com- 
pletion of second-year studies at an instituto industrial 
for admission to faculties and schools of engineering, 
and to the architecture course in the schools of fine arts; 
completion of second-year studies at an instituto comercial 
for admission to faculties and higher schools of economics 
and finance; completion of the complementary course at 
a vocational secondary training school for agricultural 
overseers, for admission to the Higher Institute of Agro- 
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nomy and the School of Veterinary Medicine. Any of the 
above qualifications also entitle candidates to apply for 
admission to the Institute of Social Sciences and Overseas 


Political Studies. 


Range of studies. The duration of a course of studies leading 
to the first academic examination varies according to the 
subject chosen. The normal length of studies for the 
licenciatura is five years with the exception of the faculties 
of science, where it is four. The medical and technological 
courses take six years with an additional year in either 
case of internship or practical work. Other faculties and 
schools also require practical work at the end of the 
course, Some faculties and schools provide professional 
diploma courses which are shorter in length than the 
licenciatura course; one- or two-year postgraduate courses 
are also provided in some faculties and schools. Individual 
subjects are taken as ‘professional’ or ‘non-professional’ 
according to whether the course of study extends over a 
whole year or only one semester; some subjects are spread 
over two, three or four years. 

Academic degrees do not always qualify their holder to 
enter a profession. Teachers of secondary or technical 
schools have to attend the university for a period of two 
years after obtaining their degree to undertake practical 
teaching before being allowed to sit for the State exami- 
nation. Students of medicine and surgery, after passing 
their final examinations, have to serve a period of internship 
before they can take the State examination. 


Intra-mural teaching. The universities open on the first 
day of October and close on 31 July. Students have to 
be in attendance from 16 October to 20 June, but the 
closing date may be advanced at any faculty or school 
if the council judges that circumstances warrant it. The 
academic year is divided into two semesters, the winter 
semester from 16 October to the end of February, and 
the summer semester from the end of February to the end 
of the academic year. There are vacations of sixteen days 
at Christmas and Easter and of five days at Carnival time. 

For regular full-time students attendance at lectures 
and classes is compulsory; but students are free to choose 
some courses where attendance is optional Students 
absenting themselves from more than one-fifth to one-third 
of the compulsory periods prescribed for a particular 
subject (the exact proportion varying with each faculty 
or school) lose a year's ‘credit’ in that subject. For full- 
time students who have not lost ‘credits’ for absence, 
permission to sit for the final examination depends on 
their professors’ reports on their classroom, oral, written 
and practical performances. 

The methods of instruction vary according to the 
faculty and subject studied; they consist of formal lectures, 
practical work in connexion with various courses, exercises, 
laboratory work in science subjects, study trips and excur- 
sions. Lectures are given two or three times per week by 
titular professors or associate professors or, in some cases, 
by senior lecturers; they normally last sixty minutes. 
Seminar courses guide students in the preparation of 
dissertations for the licenciatura and provide practical 
instruction in research methods. The periods of practical 
work are taken by assistants but the professors in charge 
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of the lecture periods are also responsible for the supervision 
of the practical work. 

Some professors publish their own lessons, but in many 
instances, printed or mimeographed collections of lectures 
are published by university associations. 

Examinations take place at the end of each academic 
year; students failing in two subjects in the end-of-year 
examinations may be re-examined in October. Exami- 
nations comprise oral, written and practical tests. Students 
who fail in three subjects in any one examination, or in one 
subject in three successive years, or in one subject every 
other year over a period of five years, automatically cease 
to belong to the faculty or school they attend. Students 
can only enrol for a new academic year if they have passed 
all the subjects of the previous year or have failed in 
one subject only, in which case they are expected to take 
that subject again at a subsequent examination. Passing 
all examinations of a degree course leads to the licenciatura 
in the faculties and higher schools of law, science, pharma- 
cology, and economics and finance; in the remaining 
faculties and schools the students have to prepare and 
defend a thesis or a report on their period of practical 
professional training in connexion with the subject matter 
of the course taken. 

The doctoral degree is awarded to candidates who, 
having obtained a minimum of sixteen points in the 
licenciatura, pass the doctoral examination. The examining 
board for this degree consists of all the titular professors 
of the faculty or school concerned, plus two titular pro- 
fessors from another faculty or school who are in charge of 
courses related to the subject of the thesis; the chairman 
of the board is the rector of the university. The examination 
consists of an oral part in two or three subjects, and the 
defence of a printed thesis written specially for the occasion 
and which must be an original paper on a subject chosen 
by the candidate; in some instances a practical test is also 
included. The doctoral degree in medicine is conferred 
after an examination and the defence of a specially pre- 
pared dissertation, which must be an original paper on 
some aspect of the subjects taught and based on the 
candidate’s own observations and experience. 


Requirements for certain awards. Examples of requirements 
for the licenciatura in medicine, science, languages and law 
are shown below. 


The requirements for the licenciatura in medicine include 

the following subjects: 

First year. Medical biology (one semester), medical physics 
(one semester), medical chemistry (one semester), 
descriptive anatomy I. 

Second year. Descriptive anatomy II, topographic anatomy, 
histology and embryology, physiology, physiochemistry. 

Third year. Bacteriology and parasitology, general patho- 
logy, morbid anatomy, pharmacology, psychology 
(one semester). 

Fourth year. Introduction to medicine and surgery, thera- 
peutics, radiology, hygiene and social medicine, history 
of medicine (one semester), deontology (one semester), 
orthopaedics (one semester). К 

Fifth year. Medicine, clinical medicine, surgery, clinical 
surgery, clinical obstetrics, gynaecology (one semester), 


dermatology and venereology (one semester), ophthal- 
mology (one semester), neurology (one semester). 

Sixth year. Clinical medicine, chest diseases (one semester), 
communicable diseases, clinical surgery, urology (one 
semester), otorhinolaryngology (one semester), clinical 
paediatrics and child health, forensie medicine and 
toxicology, psychiatry (one semester). 

The number and length of lectures and practical periods 
are laid down by the faculty councils with the following 
maximum total number of working hours per week; 
first and second years, 20 hours; third and fourth years, 
23 hours; fifth and sixth years, 27 hours. After passing 
his examinations in the prescribed subjects, a candidate 
must spend one year as an intern, nine months of which 
are devoted to medicine and surgery, and three months to 
obstetrics and paediatrics, with a minimum compulsory 
daily attendance of three hours. On successful completion 
of the internship, and the preparation of a dissertation, 
the student is awarded the licenciatura, which constitutes 
the licence to practise medicine. Medical graduates who 
wish to take the doctoral degree, must pass a special 
examination and submit an additional thesis. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ‘LICENCIATURA’ IN SCIENCE 
(PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY) 


Hours per week 


Subject —— 


Lectures Classwork 


First year 


General mathematics 3 
Inorganic chemistry . . + + + - 3 
General mineralogy and geology . . - 3 
Crystallography (one semester) ay 2 
Engineering drawing 5 = 


1 eese 


Second year 


Calculus » 
General physics . 
Organic chemistry АД 
General chemical analysis . 


во оосо сә 
aaee 


Third year 


Probabilities . 
Theorical mechanies 
Electricity . 
Chemical analysis 


T2 Qo bo tO 
LIII 


Fourth year 


Thermodynamics (one semester) 
Optics `e .. M 
Physical chemistry . . -. - 
Geomorphology (one semester) 

Applied mechanics (one semester) 
a arama 


Requirements for the licenciatura in law are shown on 
the next page. Written and oral examinations are held 
at the end of each year. Holders of the licenciatura in 
law with the classification of ‘good’ may take a twelve 
months’ complementary course which enables them to sit 
for the doctoral examination in law for which they have 
to produce an original thesis. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ‘LICENCIATURA? 
IN GERMAN PHILOLOGY 


Hours per week 
Subject 
Lectures Classwork 


First year 

Introduction to linguistic studies . 
General phonetics ae semester). . . 
Literatures „ a es e Re ur E 
English languageI. . . . . . 
German language I. . . . . . . 
Classical history . Жу КЛР, a 


rol | кзы 
maanen 


Second year 


English language IL, . . . . . . 
German language II . ATOMS 
English literature I . . . . . . 
Mediaeval history . . . . . . 
Portuguese history . . . . . . 
Elective subject . . 


ЧИ! 
1 ымм 


Third year 


English language III . . . . . 
German language ШП... . . 
English literature IE . . . . 
German literature I. . . . . 
English history . . . . . . 
Elective subject. . . . . . 


1 юю | | 
1 юю 


Fourth year 


German linguistics (one semester) . 
English linguistics (one semester) . 
English literature ПІ . . . 
German literature П . . . 
German history . . 
Elective subject. . . . . 


Fifth year 


German literature III . . . . . - 2 
North American literature, . . . . 2 
Беата (uc, Ent. Ше gaod 241 de — = 


1 PENN 
+ кею юш 


The elective subjects are selected from the following: 
Greek, Romance linguistics, Portuguese linguistics, Portu- 
guese literature, French literature, Spanish language and 
literature, Italian language and literature, Hebrew, 
Arabic, ete. Students may be excused wholly or in part 
from classwork in any language course, if they furnish 
proof that they already have sufficient knowledge of the 
language. Students prepare their dissertations for the 
public examination during the fifth year. 


Extra-mural courses. The universities do not provide extra- 
mural courses in the form of correspondence or evening 
courses but they allow students to follow studies on the 
basis of optional attendance with the possibility to sit for 
examinations; these are mainly open to people who, though 
not reading for degrees or diplomas, want to study some 
particular subject. 

For some time past the faculties of arts at Coimbra and 
Lisbon have organized holiday courses, partly destined 
for foreign students, and one-year courses on Portuguese 
culture for foreigners. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ‘LICENCIATURA?’ IN LAW 


Hours per week 


Subject 

Lectures Classwork 
First year 
Introduction to legal studies . . . . 3 2 
History of Roman law . . . . . + 3 2 
History of Portugueselaw. . . . . 3 2 
Constitutional law ER ` 3 2 
Second year 
Administrative law . . . . . + + 3 2 
Public international law . . . . . 3 2 
Civil law—general theory . ev ow 3 2 
Politicaleconomy . . . . . + 3 2 
Commercial law (one semester) . . 2 2 
Third year 
Political economy (one semester) . . 2 2 
Overseas administration and la: 3 2 
Fimancé О 7 ГҮ Ө 9 е 3 2 
Fiscal law (ue semester) 5 «ж 3 2 
Civil law—law of contracts m 2 
Fourth year 
Civil law—property (one semester) „ 2 2 
Civil law—private law (one semester) . 2 2 
Civil law—inheritance (one semester) 2 2 
Commercial law. . o MB 3 2 
Civil procedure . . . . . . + 3 2 
Fifth year 
Criminal law. . . . .  . 3 2 
Criminal procedure (one semester) 2 2 
Civil procedure (one semester). . . 2 2 
Private international law 3 2 


Forensic medicine (one semester) . 


Research 


All faculties and schools have specialized institutes attached 
to them to provide training in scientific research and to 
enable professors, students and foreign research workers 
to work together. In the Faculty of Arts at Coimbra, for 
instance, there are institutes of classical, Romance, Portu- 
guese, French, Brazilian, Spanish, Italian, English and 
German studies, an experimental psychology laboratory, 
an experimental phonetics laboratory, etc. 

University institutions regularly carry out research 
both on their own and in co-operation with Portuguese 
and foreign institutions, e.g., with various sections of the 
Institute of Overseas Research, with the Mining Develop- 
ment Institute and the Nuclear Energy Authority. 
Scientific research is co-ordinated by the Higher Institute 
of Culture, created in 1930, whose governing body consists 
of representatives of the Portuguese universities and 
scientific research institutes. 


Staff 


The teaching staff of the universities in Portugal comprises 
the following: (a) full professors who occupy a Chair 
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and give lectures on their subject apart from being in 
charge of research and the supervision of practical work; 
(b) associate professors who represent a particular branch 
of study and who have research duties and are responsible 
for practical work, and in some cases, for lecturing; (c) lec- 
turers who hold a degree qualifying them to run optional 
courses and who, in certain circumstances, may be given 
other teaching functions, and (e) assistants who help the 
professors, carry out assigned work, run practical classes 
and carry out such other duties as the professors may 
assign them. Assistants holding the doctoral degree are 
ranked as first assistants. 

Recruitment of titular professors is by direct invitation 
or by public competitive examination. The procedure of 
direct invitation is used in the case of distinguished 
scientists. The competitive examination procedure is 
open to titular professors of other subjects, associate 
professors with two years’ service, and lecturers; in the 
absence of candidates with the required qualifications, 
the post is open to holders of the doctoral degree of the 
relevant branch of study. Recruitment of associate pro- 
fessors is by public competitive examination open to 
holders of the doctoral degree in the subject, Attainment 
of the qualifying standard in a competitive examination 
for associate professors entitles those not selected for 
appointment to the title of agregado. Assistants are 
recruited by selection from holders of the licenciatura. 

Faculties and schools are entitled to appoint foreign 
graduates or distinguished Portuguese to professorships. 
If the need arises, they may also give associate professor- 
ships or senior lectureships to holders of the doctoral 
degree or the licenciatura who attain distinction through 
the publication of studies in their field. 

Titular or associate professors, whether recruited by 
competitive examination or by direct invitation, are 
appointed for life by a ministerial order. They cannot be 
suspended, dismissed or deprived of their rights in any 
way, save in the form and circumstances prescribed by 
law. The remainder of the teaching staff is enga; ed on 
contract, Assistants are appointed by rectors and their 
contracts lapse after six months unless they have by then 
obtained the doctoral degree. 

University professors are not allowed to exercise any 
other public functions save teaching in another establish- 
ment of the same category, but they may practise a liberal 
profession or use their specialist knowledge in private 
activities. The organic laws of the faculties and schools 
lay down the conditions for individual research and its 
publication which, in some cases, entitle the professor 
to a special honorarium for a certain period. The Higher 
Institute of Culture makes grants to professors and 
assistants for special research carried out. 

Full professors are entitled to rises in salaries on com- 
pletion of ten and twenty years’ service. Monthly salaries 
range as follows: assistants, 3,200 escudos; first assistants, 
4,500; associate professors, 6,500; professors with under 
ten years’ service, 8,000; with over ten and under twenty 
years’ service, 9,000; with over twenty years’ service, 
10,000, provided that they are directing a full year’s 
course and supervising the practical work in a given field 
of study. A professor who, for technical reasons, has 
to take over a second Chair, is entitled to an additional 


honorarium of 1,200 escudos. The law also provides special 
honoraria for the supervision of laboratories, observatories 
and other institutions attached to the faculties and schools. 
Associate professors, lecturers and assistants are likewise 
entitled to honoraria for additional theoretical or practical 
classes. All salaries are, however, subject to the general 
law prescribing that no State official may receive a total 
remuneration exceeding 11,000 escudos per month. 

Teaching staff are entitled to pensions under the same 
conditions as other State civil servants, 6 per cent of their 
salaries and honoraria being withheld towards this. The 
compulsory age of retirement for professors is 70, They 
can, however, retire on their own request after their 
sixtieth birthday or on the fulfilment of forty years of 
service in which case their pension equals their full salary. 

Faculty members are entitled to two months’ vacation 
at the end of each academic year. Titular professors, after 
three years’ service, may be given leave of absence on full 
pay for scientific purposes for a period not exceeding one 
semester. Subject to the same qualifications, professors 
may likewise be granted travel leave for a period not 
exceeding two years for teaching purposes in foreign 
institutions. The Higher Institute of шше arranges 
international exchanges of professors. 


Student life and welfare 


In order to cut down the cost of living, groups of 
students live together in self-administered ‘halls or resi- 
dences, known as ‘republics’, where they also have the 
chance to get better acquainted with students from other 
faculties. Expenses at these establishments vary from 
750 to 800 escudos a month in Coimbra to about 1,000 to 
1,400 escudos in Lisbon. The Mocidade Portuguesa and 
other bodies maintain forty-three students’ residences 
for men and women in Lisbon, Oporto and Coimbra. 
Eleven student restaurants are maintained by inter- 
university services, roviding low-priced meals or, in some 
cases, meals free of charge. 

Universities grant scholarships covering a monthly cash 
allowance and exemption from any fees and charges to 
students in needy circumstances, with a good scholastic 
record. Free tuition without жына is granted to 
needy students of average ability, while a 50 per cent 
reduction of fees is possible for students from families 
with more than one child enrolled in a higher education 
institution. The Sociedade Filantropica Académica, 
attached to the University of Coimbra and the Mocidade 
Portuguesa offer loans without security and other forms of 
assistance to students to help them meet their expenses. 

Apart from these organizations and the universities, 
several private institutions and official bodies grant 
scholarships, e.g., the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 
the Ministry of Co-operation, several business кчө, 
the Casa Pica of Lisbon which has been granting вс olar- 
ships to students from socially depressed classes since 
the end of the eighteenth century, and district. councils 
and administrative bodies of overseas provinces. 

Student societies represent their members in the univer- 
sities and receive State grants; they gain official recog- 
nition when open to all students. A study of extra- 
curricular student life is being made by the Permanent 
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Commission of Student Societies in Higher Education. 
This body has its seat in the Ministry of National Education 
and consists of the rector and one student from each 
university, the director and one student from other 
institutions of higher education, and six university 
professors with special interests in the problems under 
review. 

Certain establishments have developed traditional forms 
of sport, for instance, volleyball at the Higher Technical 
Institute, rugby at the Higher Institute of Agronomy, 
handball at the University of Oporto, and football at 
the University of Coimbra whose athletic association plays 
in national championships. 

There are other student societies for the promotion of 
cultural, social and education aims; the one of Coimbra 
being an inter-faculty association, while others, in Lisbon 
for instance, exist for subject or faculty groups. Others 
still are of a cultural and professional character, e.g., 
the Academic Centre of Christian Democracy in Coimbra, 
which edits a monthly literary and cultural review, the 
first issue of which appeared about forty years ago, the 
University Social Action Centre in Lisbon, etc. 

There are health, welfare and guidance services within 
the universities organized by Mocidade Portuguesa; they 
provide all students with the medical aid and treatment 
facilities they need. A notable achievement is the work 
being done on the diagnosis and prophylaxis of 
tuberculosis. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Higher education in the fine arts is provided through 
special schools with six-year degree courses in archi- 
tecture and four-year courses in painting and sculpture. 

The Institutes of Social Service in Lisbon and Oporto 
and the Coimbra Social Service School provide courses 
and diplomas for social and welfare workers. A diploma 
in educational psychology can be obtained at the Higher 
Institute of Educational Psychology after a three-year 
course. 

The Higher Institute of Languages and Administration 
provides three-year courses for translators and inter- 
preters, and two- and three-year courses on management 
and personnel relations. 

The military and naval colleges train officers for the 
armed forces. Institutes of technology offer courses for 
engineers in a series of fields. 

Admission to these institutions is generally based on 
the completion of the third cycle of the liceu and/or an 
entrance examination. Ín some cases attendance at a 
special preparatory course is required. Candidates who 
have exceptional artistic talent and an adequate cultural 
level can be admitted to schools of fine arts without the 
usual prerequisites at the discretion of the National 
Education. Board. 


Range of studies. The subjects taught in schools of fine 
arts include the following: architecture, theory and history 
of architecture, aesthetics and the theory of art, general 
history of art, history of art in Portugal, painting, sculpture, 
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etc. Those subjects of the architecture course which are 
offered at the faculties of science and schools of engineering 
are taken at the universities. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


In Portugal, teacher training at the higher level is provided 
at the faculties of arts of the universities, and for art 
teachers at the schools of fine arts and at the faculties 
of arts. 

The National Institute of Physical Education provides 
courses for physical training instructors. Admission is by 
competition and candidates must hold the secondary 
school leaving certificate. The training lasts three years, 
followed by one year of practice teaching, and the sub- 
mission of a dissertation for the final examination. Those 
successful in the final examination are qualified to teach 
as physical education instructors in secondary schools. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Universities in Portugal are represented in a number of 
national, local and private organizations of a political, 
economic or cultural character, such as the National 
Assembly, the city councils, the Higher Institute of Culture, 
etc. This enables them to take an active part in the 
planning of higher education in Portugal with a view to 
adapting it to the needs of the country. 

The main problems are the shortage of accommodation, 
equipment and staff which are chiefly due to the increase 
of graduates from secondary schools, a growing interest 
amongst the population in higher education, and the 
economic development of the country with its consequent 
demand for specialists. The number of university graduates 
is not sufficient to meet existing needs, particularly in 
the fields of teaching, science, technology and the arts. 

As a first step towards the solution of the problem of 
accommodation and to meet the rise in attendance, an 
extensive building programme was recently undertaken 
which has so far entailed the expenditure of 1,000 million 
escudos. In Coimbra new buildings were completed for 
the faculties of arts and medicine and other university 
facilities while in Lisbon the faculties of arts, law and 
medicine, the Institute of Technology, the School of 
Veterinary Medicine and the National Institute of Physical 
Education were housed in new quarters; in Oporto, new 
buildings were erected for the faculties of engineering, 
medicine and pharmacology. 

The number of university students graduating each 
year has not risen at a sufficient rate to meet the needs 
of the country (1,064 in 1941, 1,493 in 1951, 2,063 in 1961). 
Particular attention is therefore being given to increasing 
the number of secondary school students with a view 
to broadening the basis for admission to higher education 
while a guidance scheme is being developed. In spite 
of reforms and the periodical revision of curricula, especially 
in the faculties of arts and medicine, and the schools of 
engineering, agronomy, veterinary medicine and fine arts, 
faculty members are overburdened with the number of 
courses allotted to them; this makes it difficult for them 


PORTUGAL 


to keep in contact with their students and to maintain 
their scholarly activities at the desired level. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of National Education, 
Lisbon. ] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Portugal. National Institute of Statistics. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 9,146,000. 

Area: 35,599 square miles; 92,200 square kilometres. 

Population density: 257 per square mile; 99 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 69,100 million 
escudos. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 100 escudos — 3.47 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1, TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1935-59 


Number of students enrolled 

Academie Universities and equivalent. Teacher education at Other education at Average Average Garett 

year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions — non-univereity institutions total enrolment | total population эра rape ра 
beginning (000's) (090) тае 

Г Per cent Per cent Per cent 
т female са female gon female 

1935 7717 11 = soe 

1936 7 557 п 99 504 

1937 7 630 n 117 484 9 7 461 115 

1938 8 097 16 124 LE 551 

1939 8 691 18 14 as 625 

1940 8 961 20 87 118 

1941 16 844 133 121 1127 

1942 9 595 22 19 1165 11 7832 137 

1943 9 781 22 34 2 007 

1944 10 514 22 132 1 883 u 

1945 11 598 22 167 2117 

1946 11 620 22 83 2343 

1947 11647 23 51 2362 14 8 190 175 

1948 11 706 23 53 2542 

1949 12 416 26 56 2190 

1950 13 067 26 80 2951 

1951 13 548 26 148 2 883 

1952 13 572 27 161 2992 11 8549 199 

1953 13 999 28 125 3 283 

1954 14 450 30 118 3 586 15 

1955 15 240 30 117 3 557 15 

1956 15 715 31 104 3 446 16 

1957 16 312 30 171 3 568 18 20 8 909 229 

1958 17 189 30 315 3 715 18 

1959 18 318 31 324 esa 3 845 20 

eee == _—— 


1. Not including pupils in the Technical University of Lisbon. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Дода Number a 
type of ‘Type of institution Am of iusti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education У tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens and nursery classes, 
private 
Total . 1960/61 159 226 К 6528 3194 
E . 1959/60 177 181 . 6126 2 969 
» . 1958/59 186 200 „ө * 5 898 2843 -— 
^ . а 1957/58 172 153 eee 4978 2 457 — 
Primary Primary schools, publie . 1960/61 | 17250 24331 21272 846 024 406 758 - 
Primary лоо, pavate: 1960/61 836 1756 А 41211 21289 — 
Total 1960/61 | 18 086 26 087 vei 5 887 235 428 047 — 
b. os pie 1959/60 | 17 892 25 690 ave а 868 625 412 708 o= 
» 1958/59 | 17 269 24 919 vis 856 940 402 005 — 
$ » Id 1957/58 | 16 980 24 383 ET 851675 397377 — 
General Liceus, public . 1960/61 43 2072 1157 46060 23 177 
Liceus, private. . 1960/61 342 3 630 65761 32277 
Ecclesiastical Preparatory schools, 
private . . Б 1960/61 65 630 = : 6 645 э. 
Total 1960/61 450 6 332 . c 118466 55454 
Pu ts 1959/60 436 6 002 * 107889 56147 
M. ur . а: 1958/59 441 15 939 . a 96 700 49632 
” 1957/58 431 4 830 $ 88599 45507 
Vocational Ionen and commercial schools, 
s 1960/61 97 4404 . 92418 26 771 
мее schools, publie indie 1960/61 124 224 3 463 310 
0018 of паш midwifery and social 
service, pi à 3 1960/61 16 300 P a 2115 1650 
Schools of Ios a ublic . . 1960/61 2 45 14 — 466 211 
Nautical school, public . . 1960/61 1 39. QA 212 m 
Industrial and commercial schools, 
rivate 1960/61 47 294 5 462 1462 
Schools of nursing and social ‘service, 
rivate . ROMS 1960/61 12 182 oss E 1423 1216 
Schools of fine arts, private . 1960/61 3 24 17 — 668 453 
Total one Alea 1960/61 302 5501 one 106287 32133 
» s 1959/60 336 4 980 E 94045 226 997 
DAVE К 1958/59 288 34 688 179601 22 397 
РТСУ TORO ар UT 1957/58 210 3 835 . 68 205 19 240 m 
Teacher Teacher training schools for primary 
training school teachers, public . 1960/61 16 169 3 780 2 939 — 
Teacher training ben for teachers of 
the handicapped, public . . 1960/61 1 1 14 14 — 
Teacher training schools for kindergarten 
teachers, private . . 1960/61 2 32 120 120 — 
Teacher training schools for primary 
school teachers, privato 1960/61 4 39 483 421 — 
Total . . 1960/61 23 247 sie m 4397 3494 — 
SNC AL: 1959/60 23 246 d 3 791 ie EE 
w^ res e as 1958/59 21 214 3 049 2668 — 
те SON [951/58 21 292 2673 жы m 
Higher 
University Faculties, public. . 1960/61 13 605 89 15 103 5 749 
апі Institutes and schools, public : 1960/61 7 277 7 4 658 452 
uivalent Total б 1960/61 20 882 96 19 761 6 201 
ну АС ВЕЕ (Тобо 20 861 Los. 18318 5649 
granting) 5 1958/59 20 805 17189 5158 
e 1957/58 20 750 жее 16 312 4 906 


l. Including teachers of theological courses. 
2. Not including schools of fine arts. 
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3. Including teachers of higher courses of fine arts. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and io | Number = 
type of Type of institution Academic | jin. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Еш and part-time Part-time 
education your tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Non- . Teacher training colleges, public: 
university for teachers of liceus . A 1960/61 3 33 5 94 61 m 
Teacher for technical school teachers . 1960/61 ll 25 x 134 68 ^ 
training SEE Institute of Physical educat 1960/61 1 20 131 37 : 
1960/61 15 18 EE 359 166 
Nw Cr) T е 1959/60 16 19 324 ЧЕГ 
1958/59 13 315 139 
» . . 1957/58 4 . 171 eee 
Other Course of nursing, public. . . . . 1960/61 1 44 22 38 38 
Higher courses 0 fine arts, public 1960/61 4 64 — 1131 494 
ilitary and naval colleges, public . . 1960/61 2 85 — 125 — ks 
Pontifical college of philosophy and 
theological courses, private . . 1960/61 40 310 = 1917 — 
Courses of social service, private , б 1960/61 3 81 34 296 296 
Higher courses of fine arts, private . . 1960/61 2 13 10 9 9 An 
"Total. Grete ies ope oe > 1960/61 52 657 66 4116 837 " 
Ph Ov gren z 1959/60 45 636 3 845 112 ^ 
Mi QA e n UNE B 1958/59 39 1288 3715 687 ove 
Ө, ГЫ NT. n; 1957/58 45 728 . 3 568 043 А 
Special Special primary classes 
Tote ith fans 1960/61 49 62 61 863 327 — 
» e^ 1959/60. ee ss. C — 
» . . 1958/59 ‘ . 1077 421 — 
^ 5 1957/58 226 dis = 
Adult 
1960/61 2 784 29838 1588 88 386 20264 386 
1959/60 3 130 3141 1817 105 425 23 958 105 425 
| 1958/59 oc 3501 C 118545 25509 118 545 
1957/58 93 703 * 93 703 


4. Teachers of theological courses and teachers of higher courses of fine arts are included with secondary education. 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


es Field of study 

Type of instituti arrer A CP Total = = 

жаз: TE Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural pogincering Medical Agriculture еа 

Universities, etc. 1960/61 MF 19 761 24 056 = — 2913 1795 4562 2312 3 572 551 d 
F 6201 22 802 — — 295 232 1606 171 1 046 49 “ 

Non-university 1960/61 MF 4475 1917 359 1140 — 296 — — 38 — 725 

institutions Е 1 003 = 166 503 — 296 — — 38 = _ 

All institutions 1960/61 МЕ 24 236 5913 359 1140 2913 2091 4562 2312 3610 551 125 
F т 204 2 802 166 503 295 528 1606 171 1084 49 -— 

All institutions 1957/58 MF 20 051 5 031 171 1039 2445 1477 3016 2175 3 166 449 482 
Е 935 549 2217 see 384 248 366 1087 111 1111 25 — 

Percentage 

All institutions 1960/61 MF 100 24 1 5 12 9 19 10 15 2 3 
F 100 39 2 7 4 1 22 2 15 1 cL 

All institutions 1957/58 МЕ 100 25 1 5 12 7 15 11 19 2 2 
F 100 40 "AX 7 4 7 20 2 20 0 ò 


ee ee ŘE a 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions, 
2. Including education, 


3. Not including education. 
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4, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 


(in million escudos) 

ee eee 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 

Amount Amount 
Total: S.) b. SE GUN eae SAR TS 1330.6 Total expenditure . „>! ee ee or or * 1330.6 
Central Government . s . > s + + © + + = 1 200.8 Total recurring expenditure . . . s - + + + + 1 048.0 
Provincial, State or similar governments . . . . . 53.3 Total capital expenditure . . . - s. + + + + + 282.6 
Local authorities Asie SUP. „е te 76.5 Е 


С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND ТҮРЕ OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! ОРЕ Mee АЗ 1 048.0 100.0 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not 
distributed by level and type of education) . . . . . 10.6 1.0 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
education МЕ MM UL E WE S Pa ms P NS 888.9 84.8 
Primary education . . . s r + s cn 2467.6 244.6 
Secondary education . . . . . © + + + + € 305.8 29.2 
БШШШ Т ems os cas де 135.3 12.9 
Wotationaliyes No qv. с. ж ey Le age sm cos 170.5 16.3 
Teacher training? she ee Io. Roo os Aden LIESS 
Highereducation © s y» € p Si srr € 3 101.1 9,6 
Special education . . . . so + + + ror + + 3144 31.4 
"AdulteducHHon.. i... 2 DX = * ESO КЕ КАЯ 28 
Other recurring expenditure Ый, О et ЖЕЕ 148.5 14.2 
pe OE уу ш шшш_———————=—=—==——— 
1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 3. A part of expenditure on teacher training is included with expenditure 
2. Expenditure on adult education is included with that on primary on special education. 


education. 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 
— ниені: 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total 8 Ex 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law 89981, Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture spouted 
Less than 2 years МЕ 
Е 
2 уеагв МЕ E 
F 
3 years MF 126 — 1126 
F aon — Mus 
4 years МЕ 135 2135 
Е 
5 years MF 1201 618 — — 156 3148 233 — — 46 — 
Е 331 125 — — 15 352 134 — — 5 — 
6 years МЕ 727 — = 4142 = -= =н 179 4406 — — 
F 203 — = 451 = — — 6 4146 — = 
7 years or more MF 
Е 
nn SSNS 
1. Entailing two to three years’ study. 3. Entailing two to five years’ study. 
2, Entailing two to four years’ study. 4. Entailing three to six years' study. 
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6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


l E eee. = ES e n 


mom Field of study мойе 
year "e oen Social ^ Natural Medical N 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law Sodali Маш Engineering sctences Agriculture АННА а 
1960/61 МЕ 2189 618 126 142 156 148 233 179 406 46 135 
F 1534 125 e: 51 15 52 134 6 146 5 — 
1959/60 МЕ 2 287 566 117 97 213 173 200 243 461 16 141 
F 1561 120 Tor 33 25 7l 126 8 173 5 — 
1958/59 MF 2312 648 113 94 172 143 207 295 451 46 143 
F 1570 145 «ss 31 24 50 122 13 181 4 — 
1957/58 МЕ 2 298 614 61 115 167 121 175 279 447 16 243 
Е 1555 134 een) 31 25 34 105 18 199 9 — 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 28 6 6 7 1 11 8 19 2 6 
F 1100 23 Voy 10 3 10 25 1 21 1 — 
1957/58 ME 100 27 3 5 7 5 8 12 19 3 11 
F 1100 24 Sis 6 4 6 19 3 36 2 — 
a a ‘a eee 


1. Not including education. 


PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS PROVINCES 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


In the Overseas Provinces, Law number 2066 of 27 June 
1953 provides for the operation of schools by the State, 
and authorizes the establishment of private institutions 
of the same type and at the same level as public schools. 
Private schools are subject to the control of the State 
which may subsidize them. 

The school system in the Portuguese Overseas Provinces 
is regarded as part of the general pattern of Portuguese 
education; it is the same as in Portugal although not all 
levels and types are to be found overseas. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In 1963 a university was established in Angola and another 
in Mozambique, but they are still in their initial stages 
of development. The educational laws stipulate that the 
budget of each Overseas Province must provide for the 
award of scholarships to enable pupils to attend educational 
institutions in Portugal, or in other Provinces if such 
institutions do not yet exist in its own territory. State 
grants are widely offered for higher studies in Portugal, 
and cover living expenses and travel. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of National Education, 
Lisbon.] 
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STATISTICS: ANGOLA 


1. ANGOLA: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 


(in escudos) 
Sources. Portugal. National Institute of Statistics. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. Anuario Estatístico do Ultramar, Expenditure by purpose Amount 
1960. 
Total expenditure ........ + . 94672000 
Reference data Total recurring expenditure ERA з 71 959 000 
Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 4,870,000. Total capital А-ай а ШЫГЫ. ОНДЫ uu 
Area: 481,352 square miles; 1,246,700 square kilometres. 
Population density: 10 per square mile; 4 per square 
kilometre. 
Official exchange rate (1960): 100 escudos = 3.47 U.S. 
dollars. 
Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 
2. ANGOLA: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 
"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academic | Number — 
type of ‘Type of institution сабетіс | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education к tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Infant schools, private 
"Temi o Ds Be 2 S. Te nd s At 1960/61 8 20 432 219 — 
n Lire NL V c tes. us 1959/60 6 17 11 * 504 280 — 
жы н н» ow su 1958/59 5 10 10 ae 378 205 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 284 690 one 21951 10227 
Primary vocational schools, public. . 1960/61 1 25 ү 482 vss -- 
Primary schools, private . TOA 1960/61 433 582 vs 15 676 5 685 — 
Primary vocational schools, private. . 1960/61 24 64 SEE 1162 ES — 
Rudimentary education, mission schools 1960/61 1294 1618 one 66 154 17857 — 
Tot :91- $e iR 1960/61 2042 2979 eee 105 425 sits - 
А ret coe ey 1959/60 1763 3280 1010 105545 30963 — 
» 1958/59 1645 2490 819 86202 25 906 — 
ж ee QUSS AY iym de Se 1957/58 1434 2151 s. 83543 24062 — 
» 1956/57 1467 2 180 E 69715 21 043 — 
Secor 
General Liceus, public . 1960/61 5 138 3 959 
Liceus, private. . . . . . 1960/61 35 244 3527 
Preparatory ecclesiastical schools 1960/61 6 64 — 539 — 
T Leer vri ee se 1960/61 46 446 8025 3811 
О ve ts 1959/60 43 429 6912 3153 
0 BUG без Sees) es 1958/59 37 386 51711 2 709 
- E 1957/58 32 280 4705 2 283 
et aaa ce ра 1956/57 31 268 4043 1964 
Vocational Preparatory courses, public . 1960/61 13 286 . 4 365 
Agricultural schools, public . 1960/61 3 16 . 160 
Nursing courses, public . . . . 1960/61 6 56 * 234 
Assistant midwifery courses, public . 1960/61 4 m ons 81 
Pharmacists’ assistant courses, public . 1960/61 2 1- 5 27 
Artistic education course, public. . 1960/61 1 1 130 
Preparatory courses, private . 1960/61 4 21 136 АБ 
otal . "piens 1960/61 33 s 5133 k 
ee 1959/60 16 286 ; 3 990 
w 1958/59 16 275 3 488 
AE ser Де ANON 1957/58 14 236 2 139 
» Me SE 1956/57 17 222 2339 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public 
training Tet] LIV n! > а 1960/61 2 13 294 45 = 
» te PS Wed a 1959/60 2 12 6 326 44 -= 
Б 1 | 1958/59 2 13 5 291 33 — 
a et ЕЛЕ, “с 1957/58 1 10 — 266 13 == 
” ыы» э: ok. Зе 1956/57 1 8 — 208 — = 
228 Tap ce GUN C- cc n e eh on a т шал ШИШ 
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STATISTICS: CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 


Sources. Portugal. National Institute of Statistics. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. Anuario Estatistico do Ultramar, 
1960, 1961. Boletim Geral do Ultramar, 1958 to 1963. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 205,000. 

Area: 1,557 square miles; 4,033 square kilometres. 

Population density: 132 per square mile; 51 per square 
kilometre, 

Official exchange rate (1960): 100 escudos = 3.47 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: ... 


1, CAPE VERDE ISLANDS: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 


(in escudos) 

Expenditure by purpose Amount 
Total expenditure 10 135 000 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . . . . , 6 757 000 
Total capital expenditure . . . . . ... . 3 378 000 


2. CAPE VERDE ISLANDS: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ГОР Number 
type of ‘Type of institution cademic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education seer tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 106 192 9 458 3 755 — 
Primary mission schools, private . . 1960/61 89 99 4 366 US — 
Total рте ij. . 1960/61 195 291 13824 13755 — 
E qp e DIN NES 1959/60 175 237 11299 13226 — 
Sce APTUS TY i o 1958/59 193 245 m : 10612 12964 — 
PE S 1957/58 184 220 ove — 10185 12690 = 
Second: 
Genera Linis public. os Y s 1960/61 2 41 eee owe 1257 503 
Ecclesiastical school, private. . . . 1960/61 1 5 33 = 
Total; iit wma ae sedie cs 1960/61 3 46 1290 503 
e pe er oe mota 1959/60 3 36 " . 1198 493 
[Od NIS S e D ДТ + UE 1958/59 2 37 954 yes 
v esie wrt 1957/58 2 37 979 2 
Vocational Technical and vocational schools, public 
TUA Berd tem d wm. e 1960/61 6 32 E" 380 98 
wa Oa 1959/60 5 31 x 351 88 
OUS LANCEA т. 1958/59 5 31 344 60 
ESTER 1957/58 3 15 ` 196 ser . 
l. Public education only. 2. Liceus only. 


STATISTICS: MACAO 


Sources. Portugal. National Institute of Statistics. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. Anuario Estatistico do Ultramar, 


1960. 


Reference data 


Population (1961 census): 169,000. 

Area: 6 square miles; 16 square kilometres. 

Population density: 28,167 per square mile; 10,562 per 
square kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 100 escudos = 3.47 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1, MACAO: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in eseudos) 


Expenditure by purpose Amount 
Tetelexpendiure . . . . ТО 5378 000 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . . . + + 2 152 000 
Total capital expenditure . . . . . . . + + 2 626 000 
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2. MACAO: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 
_ .——————-—-—-——— 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academic | Number 
type of ‘Type of institution of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education enr tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Infant school, public . . . . 1960/61 1 6 6 P 272 125 — 
з Infant classes, private . . . 1960/61 95 289 268 8 837 5 293 — 
Hoaky m s ors cm ox 1960/61 96 295 274 9109 5418 — 
Hm eomm moms 1959/60. 14 280 266 7 890 3 532 — 
WIEN reser Au ars 1958/59 19 221 192 = 1442 3078 — 
6 np UP LE Nac 1957/58 99 281 250 BEN 7 496 3 209 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . 1960/61 6 38 28 ч: 131 369 — 
Primary schools, private. . . . 1960/61 107 1178 499 29812 17145 — 
оі y. Фф д» Ж Е 1960/61 113 1216 527 30543 17514 — 
RUNS EXE Gy ket ЕЯ 1959/60. 120 1 096 652 31925 14 050 — 
Ci de ex RECTE е 1958/59 123 1380 825 38690 16234 — 
ath. a S. oou de oA 1957/58 126 1149 643 37561 15 936 — 
беча ЖЕ,» es) EE ILS 1956/57 119 1348 112 31693 13 144 
General Liceu, public 1960/61 1 14 6 148 68 
Liceus, private . TP | 1960/61 93 447 192 5 900 3 060 
ү у: ЖИЕНИ 1960/61 461 198 6048 3128 
Ws 5 о dé Neben 1959/60 31 485 106 5 985 2218 
ES 1958/59 31 368 93 4 810 2142 
ИТ i en Ao si eaten 1957/58 25 468 105 6 928 2776 
Wi Wc P" tome теа es 1956/57 21 459 158 4012 1839 
Vocational Vocational and technical schools, private 
Total QU erede 200 tn? ae 1960/61 18 97 8 1702 899 
табе АН 1959/60 17 91 15 1 393 614 
Ми e d. РНЕ 1958/59 19 134 52 1861 139 
DER c- i£ see), (EU re А M 1957/58 12 113 25 2315 736 
Е ВИ, 1956/57 18 109 19 2 437 708 


STATISTICS: MOZAMBIQUE 


Sources. Portugal. National Institute of Statistics. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. Anuario Estatistico do Ultramar, 
1960. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 6,650,000. 

Area: 302,329 square miles; 783,030 square kilometres. 

Population density: 22 per square mile; 8 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 
dollars. 


100 escudos = 3.47 U.S. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: 
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1. MOZAMBIQUE: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in escudos) 


Expenditure by purpose Amount 

Total expenditure .......... 104 847 000 

Total recurring expenditure . . . . . . « 82 806 000 

¿Total capital expenditure... . . . « » « « 22 041 000 


PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS PROVINCES 


2. MOZAMBIQUE: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and demie | Number = = I 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education yout tutions = = = 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . 1960/61 173 542 406 17 532 7 502 — 
Incomplete primary schools, public . 1960/61 4 5 — 305 119 — 
Primary schools, private . DO 1960/61 200 459 292 E 12 820 4198 — 
Incomplete primary schools, private 1960/61 2 796 3 355 102 384 954 146 160 — 
"Jlotal ve sit дз qiu Ss 1960/61 3173 4361 800 415 611 157 979 — 
” RY Ene qeu pst as 1959/60. 3291 4282 695 418519 160571 — 
EIU m AOV COND EN 1958/59 3112 3 896 518 419 579 159 934 — 
ЖИЙ US Жол ое p i 1957/58 2931 3 605 529 371525 138511 — 
» . to Seer a 1956/57 2 796 3 362 513 341 629 123 373 — 
ST L bli. 
Genera iceus, public . 1960/61 3 113 Tee — 
Liceus, private . 2 cedit BAN 13 y cxx \ 2822 1261 
Ecclesiastical schools, private! . 1960/61 T 25 Ho 414 = — 
Total -— 2 vp 1960/61 23 205 P. 3296 1261 — 
ree SV. Sv 1959/60 |, 14 170 102 3 040 1109 — 
» ` 1958/59 9 158 102 2 462 922 — 
б 1957/58 9 149 69 2226 181 — 
» 1956/57 9 125 55 1848 684 — 
Vocational Technical and vocational schools, public 1960/61 6 45 5 493 87 
Commercial and industrial schools, 
public. re EU Des Tage 1960/61 6 247 115 6171 1 843 no 
"Technical and vocational schools, private 1960/61 13 185 65 4613 2213 
Total o Nd VIE 1960/61 85 477 185 11277 4203 
» 1959/60 15 412 135 10400 3 389 
к 1958/59 14 378 133 10 256 3 217 m 
" 1957/58 11 361 107 9647 3253 
d 1956/57 T" 347 106 1805 3360 р 
Teacher ‘Teacher training schools, private 
training Total! A Ee cs 1960/61 6 27 4 DOE 650 — — 
ПОА С ТУ а « 1959/60 6 27 4 ADS 593 — — 
ce Р ON S c ass 1958/59 6 21 5 Bale 575 = — 
pe ah VOU e CT ELE о 1957/58. 6 25 2 "ex 597 = -= 
ae SS EO ea s 1956/57 6 23 3 ris 557 — = 
А 


1. Including post-secondary ecclesiastical education. 


1, PORTUGUESE GUINEA: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in escudos) 
— ————ÀM— ee M— 


STATISTICS: PORTUGUESE GUINEA 


Sources. Portugal. National Institute of Statistics. Reply * 


to Unesco questionnaire. Anuario Estatístico do Ultramar, Expenditure. by purpose Amount. 
1960, 1961. Boletim Geral do Ultramar, 1958 to 1963. 
Total expenditure 5 655 000 
Reference data Total recurring expenditure . 3 505 000 
‚ 2 150 000 


Total capital expenditure 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 550,000. 

Area: 13,948 square miles; 36,125 square kilometres. 

Population density: 39 per square mile; 15 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 100 escudos = 3.47 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: 


———————————— 
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2. PORTUGUESE GUINEA: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ER Academic | Number д : : 7 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education TUM tutions 
"Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Primary Primary schools, public and private 
DEGREE VO AR reis 1961/62 151 900 e 20 579 — 
сеу Ж АДЫ à 1960/61 644 680 ze 18 310 — 
АШЫ Уз > eas ot 1959/60 207 228 d 13 534 = 
ША” o » orte s 1958/59 164 192 es cs 11 375 wee — 
- 05 NEC 1957/58 161 181 dam Au 11142 1399 — 
Gian SU schools, public and private 
and То! ese aes Ivo woud 1961/62 24 123 1423 
vocational » n п ОИЕ 1960/61 27 92 5 1 079 
^ И 1959/60 19 50 855 
» $76. NU bs 1958/59 20 40 ae si. 1104 
^ $a 1957/58 T 24 ass EM 399 


l. Public schools only. 


STATISTICS: SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE 


Sources. Portugal. National Institute of Statistics. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. Anuario Estatístico do Ultramar, 


1960. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 64,000. 

Area: 372 square miles; 964 square kilometres, 

Population density: 172 per square mile; 66 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 100 escudos = 3.47 U.S. 
dollars, 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: ... 


1. SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 


(in escudos) 
Expenditure by purpose Amount 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . . . s. 2 897 000 


Total capital expenditure . . . . . . . . 


2. SÀO TOMÉ AND PRINCIPE: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 


Students enrolled 
Level and Jasia Number 
type of Type of institution cacemie | ofipsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education rae tutions - - 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . A 1960/61 п 46 0 — 
Primary schools, private. . . 1960/61 9 19 o — 
Total. 15 7», 9 she 1960/61 20 65 3234 1142 — 
буз NET s Я 1959/60 21 78 z 2 864 1130 — 
cA o б 1958/59 20 66 2802 914 = 
Bn de oat ате" ie = te 1957/58 21 59 2214 710 = 
A . " 1956/57 19 48 | 2651 877 mh 
Secondary 
General Liceu, public 
Totaly E 1960/61 1 21 . 268 121 
MD SM Ee TM 1959/60 1 12 | 171 14 
v * a 1958/59 1 10 126 56 
" PS TC ui A qd, wets 1957/58 1 11 119 54 
E: 5 1956/57 1 15 125 56 
Vocational Technical school, private 
Total . ОР 1960/61 1 6 40 5 
x > o. | 1959/60 1 6 10 
| | | 1958/59 T 6 95 = 
КАЛ 12 | 1957/58 1 1 96 e» 
Ж 1956/57 1 6 104 = 
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STATISTICS: PORTUGUESE TIMOR 


Sources. Portugal. National Institute of Statistics. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. Anuario Estatistico do Ultramar, 
1960. Boletin Geral do Ultramar, 1959, 1961-1963. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 520,000. 

Area: 5,763 square miles; 14,925 square kilometres. 

Population density: 90 per square mile; 35 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 100 escudos = 3.47 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiseal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: ... 


1. PORTUGUESE TIMOR: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 


(in escudos) 

Expenditure by purpose Amount 
Total expenditure ЗЕ 2 289 000 
Total recurring expenditure . . 524 000 
Total capital expenditure . . 1 765 000 


2. PORTUGUESE TIMOR: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and "Academi Number 
type of Type of institution "Hear | ofinwi- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education I tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public and private 
Toi ите, ен TA, ER 1961/62 178 309 . 10 060 m -— 
" ООА КЫ me Tay у 1960/61 124 254 sis 7509 P _ 
* BA afi Сә” AES 1959/60 105 213 6211 1 066 — 
" ATO 1958/59 11 177 А 5 893 1 739 = 
» Aer 1957/58 95 299 6 830 1678 — 
Secondary 
General Liceu, public . . . . . 1961/62 1 19 16 195 ats К 
Secondary school, private . . . 1961/62 1 d des tais) 
Ecclesiastical school . . . . . 1961/62 1 8 43 б m 
Total: 3-34 SE. "оз, ж». 1961/62 3 127 A 1238 vee . 
4 тш Жуту Me таи) 1960/61 3 120 1949 i s 
Sit) aah ee Я 1959/60 3 18 301 66 m 
wt cee те 1958/59 2 15 244 69 . 
kd E $0. | 1957/58 3 22 258 4T i 
Vocational Vocational schools 
Total. ous, i сыи 1961/62 2 6 49 sa en 
МОЙ Mili Y. 37 9." [^/73960/61 1 3 49 \ 
озот Ж. от. | оід080/60 1 1 59 
Mia MO OR codon гоч. (| 4958/59 1 6 48 ; 
SEPA T i |) 1957/58 1 8 49 a Fi! 


1. Not including data for private secondary school. 
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QATAR 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Prior to 1950, when the effects of the discovery of oil in 
Qatar first began to be felt, there was little education 
apart from that provided in some Koranic schools. The 
first Ministry of Education was established in 1956; since 
then expansion has been rapid and a modern educational 
system has been organized and developed. In 1962/63 
the budget of the Ministry of Education was 26,354,490 
rupees. 

There are three levels of education in Qatar: a six-year 
primary course for boys and girls, followed by a three- 
year intermediate course and a three-year secondary 
course. 

As a means of abolishing illiteracy and laying the edu- 
cational foundations of a new society, the Government 
of Qatar is at present devoting its main attention to the 
development of primary education. It seeks to encourage 
this by: (a) opening a primary school in every village 
in which there is a sufficient number of boys and girls 
of school age to justify it; (b) supplying pupils with free 
textbooks, stationery and all other requisites, and provid- 
ing them with a full meal daily; (c) supplying the children 
with winter and summer clothes and offering them complete 
medical care; (d) transporting pupils and teachers to and 
from schools in Government vehicles, and (e) providing 
board and lodging for all expatriate pupils and children 
deprived of a stable home life. All these services are 
provided free of charge. Moreover, from the fourth 
primary year upwards, pupils receive Government bursa- 
ries, with graded increments as they are transferred to 
higher classes. 

The age of admission to the primary school is normally 
6 years but pupils of either sex may be accepted after 
their fifth birthday if places are available. A pupil is 
promoted to a higher grade provided he has not failed 
his examinations in more than two subjects. Public exami- 
nations are held at the end of each level and successful 
candidates are awarded a school leaving certificate. 

A technical school, which admits pupils who have 
completed the fifth primary class, provides a three-year 
course leading to an industrial education certificate. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


No post-secondary educational facilities exist in Qatar. 
Students who pass the secondary school certificate may 
apply for a Government scholarship for study abroad. 
In recent years, the number of students benefiting from 
such scholarships has averaged around twenty, mostly 
for study at universities in the Arab countries. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The main problem in Qatar is the shortage of qualified 
teachers. À simple solution has been to employ teachers 
from other Arab countries, but the need for expatriate 
staff is gradually expected to diminish with the opening 
of the planned teacher training institutions for both sexes 
and the increase in the numbers of scholarships for higher 
education abroad. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Qatar. Ministry of Education. Report on educational 
development 1962-1963, presented at the 26th International 
Conference on Public Education. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 55,000. 

Area: 8,500 square miles; 22,014 square kilometres. 

Population density: 6 per square mile; 2 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 1 rupee = 0.210 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: ... 
Academic year begins: September. 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academie | Number — = 
ү Spee ‘Type of institution oe Hi pnt Full and part-time | Part-time | _ Full and part-time Part-time _ 
Ы Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary and Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 43 456 "TS M 6 687 b — 
secondary Junior secondary classes (preparatory), 
pub QV Ираи 1961/62 7 
Secondary schools, public? . . . . 1961/62 3 64 ai va 360 aki T3 
п ег See V En) eee a 1961/62 46 520 kiss xs 7017 2327 - 
cic Ro PETS 1960/61 40 oun „=з ue *6000  *1900 — 
TEUER Um le 1959/60 28 A TS ААА *4400  *1300 — 
a NETS, “жт; Matos 1958/59 25 vee SUR Weld *3 000 *500 — 
wu уйй deut dread 39» 1957/58. 20 on 5 m *2 180 *380 — 


1. The intermediate classes (3-year lower stage of secondary education) 
for boys are attached to Doha secondary school; the intermediate 
classes for girls are attached to Doha primary school for girls. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Article 80 of the Constitution of the Rumanian People's 
Republic states that every citizen has a right to education, 
and lists a number of measures designed to ensure the 
exercise of this right in practice. The Law of 1948 for 
the reform of education states that the educational 
system shall be a unitary system, for the organization, 
administration and financing of which the State alone 
shall be responsible. It also stipulates that education 
shall be secular and scientific, that educational oppor- 
tunities shall be open equally to pupils of both sexes, 
and that the language of instruction shall be the children's 
mother tongue. The usual medium of instruction is 
Rumanian, but education is also provided in the languages 
of the national minorities (Hungarian, German, etc.). 

The principle that education of all types and at all 
levels shall be provided free of charge was established by 
the Law of 1961. Previously, under Article 80 of the 
Constitution of the Rumanian People's Republic, only 
general and compulsory education was free. In 1961 the 
period of compulsory schooling was extended to eight 
years, and now applies to all children between 7 and 15 
years of age. 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for the imple- 
mentation of the constitutional and legislative provisions 
relating to education. It administers and supervises the 
school system as a whole and, for that purpose, co-operates 


2. Comprising Doha secondary school, the institute for religious studies 
and the technical school, In 1962, a teachers’ institute was founded. 


RUMANIA 


with various ministerial departments, with the Central 
Government administrative offices, and with the Academy 
of Sciences of the Rumanian People's Republic. It draws 
up plans, syllabuses and curricula, and approves textbooks 
and teaching material. Local authorities have important 
responsibilities in regard to education, since the organi- 
zation, policy and administration of general primary and 
secondary schools are entrusted to the regional and 
district People's Councils. For these purposes, the edu- 
cation sections of the People's Councils are assisted by 
a body of educational advisers and inspectors. The 
Ministry of Education confines itself, in this respect, to 
defining general policy and to supervising the implemen- 
tation of the legislation and regulations in force through 
the medium of a body of inspectors-general. Schools for 
art education are organized and administered by the 
State Committee for Art and Culture. 

After an optional period of pre-primary education, 
there is an eight-year period of compulsory education 
for children between the ages of 7 and 15, this period 
being divided into two four-year cycles, each cycle ending 
with the award of a certificate or diploma. This period 
of compulsory schooling is provided in the general eight- 
year schools. Secondary education at upper level is provided 
for children who have completed their period of compul- 
sory schooling and successfully passed the secondary 
school entrance examination. It is offered in either general 
or specialized secondary schools, where a three- or four-year 
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course leads to the maturité examination. The first two 
years in the general secondary schools are the same for all 
pupils, after which they enter either the humanities or 
the science streams. 

Pupils who have completed the eight-year period of 
general education may also be admitted to an apprentice- 
ship school or a technical agricultural school. The appren- 
ticeship schools, which are generally attached to large 
industrial concerns, train skilled workers and offer courses 
which vary in length from two to four years. The technical 
agricultural schools are of recent establishment, and 
provide three-year training courses for skilled workers 
in the various branches of agriculture. Pupils who have 
completed their studies at one of these schools, and have 
worked for at least three years in production, may enrol 
at a training institute for supervisory personnel, where 
one- to three-year courses are provided. 

Teachers for the lower classes in general schools and 
for nursery schools are educated in teacher training 
schools which provide a six-year course following com- 
pletion of the compulsory eight-year period. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 967. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the Rumanian People’s Republic is 
provided in the universities and teacher training institutes, 
as well as in polytechnical, technical and agricultural 
institutes, and institutions for art education. Since the 
reform introduced after the Liberation in 1944, medical 
education has been provided in institutes of medicine 
and not in the universities. 

The universities offer various kinds of professional 
education, and train teachers for secondary and higher 


education and research workers and scientists. The poly- 
technical and technical institutes train highly-qualified 
specialists for the various sectors of production, as well 
as teachers for professional and technical schools and for 
institutions of higher technical studies. The teacher train- 
ing institutions train teachers for the upper classes in the 
general schools and the secondary schools. 

In these various types of establishment, the organization 
of studies presents many common features. Generally 
speaking, the same conditions apply with regard to the 
admission of students, the arrangements for courses and 
examinations, and the duration of studies. There are, 
of course, certain differences arising out of the specific 
nature of some subjects, such as, for instance, medicine. 
In this chapter, the teaching provided in the different 
types of establishment will be described as a single whole; 
any variations that may occur in certain particulars will 
be mentioned where necessary. 

The first and short-lived attempt to organize studies at 
higher level in Rumania dates back to the second half 
of the sixteenth century. It was not until the eighteenth 
century that the ‘princely academies’ were founded in 
Bucharest, teaching the classical disciplines, especially 
Latin, Greek and Old Slavonic. The languages of instruction 
were Latin and Greek, which were replaced by Rumanian 
only at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The first institutions of higher education in the modern 
sense were founded in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, when the universities of Bucharest, Lagi and 
Cluj were established between 1860 and 1872. Medical 
courses were introduced between 1850 and 1860, the Bucha- 
rest Institute of Medicine and Pharmacy being founded 
in 1857, and the Lagi Institute of Medicine in 1860. In 
this same period, art courses at higher level were also 
introduced. 

The first higher technological institutions were founded 


GLOSSARY 


grădinițe de copii: pre-primary schools. 

institut pedagogic de invütütori: institute 
of education. 

şcoală agricolă: vocational school of 
agriculture. 

$coalá de meserii: technical school. 

şcoală medie de artă: vocational secondary 
school of art. 

şcoală medie de cultură generală: general 
secondary school. 

şcoală medie de educație fizica: secondary 
school of physical education. 

şcoală pedagogică de educatoare: teacher 
training school for women teachers in 
pre-primary schools, 

şcoală pedagogică de învătători: teacher 
training school for primary teachers. 

şcoală profesională de ucenici: vocational 
training school for apprentices. 

şcoală tehnică de maiştrii: vocational 
training school for foremen and master- 
craftsmen. 

şcoală tehnică pentrii muncitori de înaltă 
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calificare: vocational training school 
for highly skilled workers. 

şcoală tehnică pentrii personal tehnic: 
vocational training school for 
technicians. 

şcoli de 8 ani: eight-year school covering 
primary and lower-secondary cycles. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Universities 

Institutes of education offering five- 
year courses 

Technological and industrial insti- 
tutes 

Institutes of architecture 
Polytechnical institutes 

Mining institutes 

Institutes of agronomy 


Institutes of economics 

Institutes of physical education 
Institutes of music, dramatic art 
and visual arts 


mW-R.BHOoHBHO o ш> 


Institutes of medicine and pharmacy - 


Фу = 


Ф Фоф Об © 


o9 


Institutes of education offering three- 
year courses 


Entrance examination 


Leaving certificate from eight-year 
school 


Maturité or secondary school-leaving 
certificate 


State degree 


Degree of candidate (for doctorate 
of science) 


Doctorate 

State teacher's degree. 

Leaving certificate of vocational, 
trade or agricultural school 
Leaving certificate from technical 
school (giving the right to take the 
overseer’s examination after two to 
four years of practical work) 
Overseer's certificate 

Technical certificate 


State engineer's degree 


14 15 16 17 18 19 20 1 22 23 


3 6 7 
УЗАДЫ Р brad bed) 037-0099 


Şcoală medie de cultura generală 


$coalá medie de educatie fizicá 


Institut pedagogic 
de invátátori 


Grüdinite 

de copii $coli de 8 ani 

[4 }+-{4]}H{1}---- Scoala tehnicá pentru 
personal tehnic 


» muncitori de 
înalt calificare 


Scoala tehnică de 
& maistrii 
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in the second half of the nineteenth century, these being 
the Polytechnical Institute at Bucharest in 1854, the 
Mining Institute in 1860, and the Agricultural Institute 
in 1852. The Institute of Architecture was founded in 
Bucharest in 1904. Despite these efforts, the provisions 
for polytechnical and technical education at higher level 
were inadequate. The shortage of engineers and highly- 
qualified technicians was particularly noticeable in such 
essential sectors of the Rumanian economy as mining, 
oil extraction, and petrochemistry. The existing arrange- 
ments for higher education were not such as to allow of 
the training of the engineers and technicians required 
for the exploitation of the country’s natural wealth, or 
the training of teachers in sufficient numbers for the 
improvement of the general standard of education. At 
the same time higher education was reserved for a small 
number of young people from the privileged classes. 

The Liberation of Rumania in 1944 and the setting up 
of the popular democratic régime paved the way for the 
development of the different sectors of the economy, 
and the Law of 1948 for the reform of education opened 
up a new era for higher education. Studies at this level 
were reorganized so as to provide training for the specialists 
needed in production, specialists able to deal with the 
complex economic, scientific and cultural problems con- 
fronting modern society. For the achievement of this 
aim, it was necessary to found new institutions of higher 
education and new faculties as well as to reorganize and 
convert the existing institutions. Whereas in 1938 there 
were sixteen institutions of higher education in Rumania, 
including four university institutions comprising thirty- 
three faculties, there are now forty-six institutions of 
higher education, including thirteen university institutions 
with one hundred and sixty-five faculties. The number 
of students enrolled at higher level is more than 100,000 
as against little more than 26,000 in the 1938/39 academic 

ear. 

A notable feature of the changes that have taken place 
in Rumanian higher education is the stimulus given to 
scientific and technical education and the introduction 
of new subjects, such as automation, electronics, cyber- 
netics, nuclear energy, biophysics, solid state physics, 
electronic physics, etc. Before 1944, there were only three 
polytechnical institutes comprising nine faculties and nine 
specialized departments; there are now ten polytechnical 
and technical institutes with thirty-eight faculties and 
one hundred and four specialized departments. New techni- 
cal institutes established in the last fifteen years include 
the Mining Institute at Petrosani, the Institute for 
Petroleum, Gas and Geology at Bucharest, the Institute 
of Building at Bucharest, the Polytechnical Institute at 
Cluj, the Polytechnical Institute at Brasov, and the 
Polytechnical Institute at Galati. Similar advances have 
been made in scientific agricultural education, and new 
higher agricultural institutes have been set up at Craiova, 
Lagi and Timisoara. 


Legislation 

The basic enactment relating to higher education is the 
Law of 1948 for the reform of education; the legislation 
which laid the foundations for the new organization of 
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higher education is based on the principles set forth in that 
law. 

The statutes of the institutions of higher education 
were approved by a decision of the Council of Ministers, 
No. 3836 of 1953. They define the objectives of these 
institutions, their administrative and organizational struc- 
ture, the functions of the teaching staff and governing 
bodies, etc. Teaching appointments and the conferment 
of degrees are regulated by decrees and decisions of the 
Council of Ministers. Research programmes in the univer- 
sities and extra-mural courses are regulated by decisions 
of the Council of Ministers. The system of competitive 
and other examinations at university level, the periods 
of practical training in production or in teaching, and the 
criteria to be applied in the award of scholarships, are 
governed by regulations emanating from the Ministry of 
Education. 


Policy and administration 


The Ministry of Education directly guides, co-ordinates 
and supervises the work of the institutions of higher 
education. Following measures taken in 1962, it now 
has under its authority various establishments which 
previously came under other ministries, such as the 
institutes of medicine and pharmacy and the higher 
agricultural schools. 

The Council of Higher Education consists of distin- 
guished professors, representatives from the ministries, 
and specialists in the various sectors of the economy, 
and is an advisory body concerned with the improvement 
of the organization of higher education and with the 
raising of its scientific, teaching and methodological 
standards. The council also formulates proposals designed 
to ensure that higher education shall meet the needs 
arising out of economic progress and social change. 

Each institution of higher education is headed by a 
rector, or, in the case of teacher training institutes provid- 
ing three-year courses, by a director. These are assisted 
by one or several vice-rectors or assistant directors accord- 
ing to the size of the establishment. The faculties are 
headed by a dean assisted by one or several assistant 
deans. 

Each institution of higher education has a scientific 
advisory council consisting of professors and specialists 
in the various sectors of production for which the university 
or institute in question provides courses. The deans of 
faculties are assisted by councils consisting of the faculty 
professors. 

All administrative questions in the institutions of higher 
education come within the competence of the director 
of administration. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The universities and other institutions of higher education 
(teacher training institutions, institutions offering higher 
technical and professional training, art schools) are divided 
into faculties or sections. The teaching is provided in 
departments, which may be defined as basic organic 
units giving instruction in a specific discipline or in several 
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related disciplines, under the authority of the titular 
professor. 


Admission of students. Admission to institutions of higher 
education is open to all students who have completed 
the secondary school course. The number of entrants is 
determined each year by the Ministry of Education in 
close co-operation with the other ministries concerned, 
in the light of the needs of the various sectors of the 
economy and of cultural life. Admission to institutions 
is by competitive examination. These examinations are 
organized by each faculty, and cover three or four of the 
subjects included in the secondary school curriculum and 
connected with the discipline taught in the faculty or 
section to which the examination relates. Candidates are 
admitted in the order of the average marks they obtain, 
within the limit of the number of places available. 


Range of studies. The courses leading to a professional 
title in most institutions of higher education last over 
a period of five years and end in a State examination. 
At institutions offering technical and agricultural training, 
courses lead to a diploma in engineering. The length of 
the medical course is six years. 

After passing the State examination, university students 
may register their names on the postgraduate student 
‘aspirant’ roster and continue studying for the degree 
of candidate in science. To obtain this degree, they must 
pass several examinations and defend a thesis which 
makes an original contribution to knowledge in their 
special field; they must also possess a thorough knowledge 
of at least one foreign language. These postgraduate 
studies last for three or five years, according to whether 
the student is working part- or full-time. At this level, 
attendance at lectures is not compulsory. The highest 
degree conferred by institutions of higher education in 
Rumania is the doctorate, which is awarded following 
the defence of a thesis based on the results of original 
and extensive work that demonstrates the candidate's 
aptitude for scientific research. 


Intra-mural teaching. 'The Ministry of Education draws 
up a teaching plan for each subject, valid for all the 
institutions of higher education concerned. This plan 
defines the content of each subject and specifies the way 
in which studies shall be organized. It determines the 
total number of hours for courses and the weekly time- 
table, as well as the division of time between theoretical 
and practical instruction. 

Classes begin on 1 October and end on 30 June. The 
academic year is divided into two semesters, running 
respectively from 1 October to 14 January and from 15 Feb- 
ruary to 30 June. Regular attendance at both lectures 
and practical classes is a prerequisite for admission to 
examinations. 

Teaching chiefly takes the form of lectures, wherein 
the teacher describes the main features of the subject. 
In addition, a good deal of time is set aside for seminars 
and practical work in the field, in the laboratory, or in 
production training. So as to secure more effective parti- 
cipation in seminars and practical work, students follow- 
ing the same course are formed into study groups. One of 


the characteristic features of Rumanian higher education 
is the care taken to see that it is always closely related 
to practice, and it is for this reason that provision is made 
in the curricula for production training. 

At higher institutions for technical and agricultural 
training, the first two years are taken up with the acqui- 
sition of basic scientific knowledge, while increasingly 
greater emphasis is placed on specialization in the last 
three years. At these institutions, practical work occupies 
a very large part of the study time—in the Faculty of 
Mechanical Engineering, for instance, 45 per cent of the 
total time for the course. The practical instruction also 
includes a period of production training at the end of 
the academic year (generally in the summer), its length 
and nature being fixed in the light of the syllabus and the 
general programme of practical work. The practical train- 
ing for the diploma coincides with the preparation of the 
diploma project, and its length and place are determined 
by the head of the department who sets the subject for 
the project. 

In medical schools practical instruction also begins in 
the third year, from which time it occupies each year 
an increasingly large place in the course, students spending 
three to four hours daily in hospitals and clinics. There 
are six-week periods of practical training at the end of 
the fourth and fifth years, the first in a district or regional 
hospital and the second in a rural area. Students also 
carry out a set amount of clinical practice, both as interns 
and as externs. 

Examinations are held at the end of each semester and 
at the end of the year. The end-of-year examinations 
include written, oral and practical tests, and the end- 
of-semester examinations, oral tests only. The number 
of examinations to be taken by students each year is 
fixed by the curriculum. In universities, the State exami- 
nation (which is the final examination) includes written, 
oral and practical tests bearing on two or three basic 
subjects, and the submission of a dissertation. At higher 
institutions for technical and agricultural training, candi- 
dates for the engineering diploma must prepare a diploma 
project related to some industrial problem. This project 
is prepared under the supervision of a teacher appointed 
by the head of the department, and must be defended in 
public. 


Extra-mural courses. Evening and correspondence courses 
were introduced in 1950, for two purposes: (a) to enable 
young men and women working in production to improve 
their qualifications, and (b) to strengthen the links be- 
tween higher education and life. Extra-mural teaching 
has since expanded steadily, priority being given to 
evening courses. In the 1959/60 academic year, more 
than 17,000 part-time students were enrolled in these 
courses. 

Admission to extra-mural courses is subject to the same 
conditions as admission to intra-mural education, that is, 
students are selected after a competitive examination. 
Candidates are also required to have accomplished three 
years’ work in production. 

The extra-mural syllabuses and curricula are designed 
to enable students to acquire knowledge equivalent, both 
in quantity and quality, to that which they could have 
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acquired by attending intra-mural courses. This principle 
applies both to general education subjects and to subjects 
of specialized study. Evening courses are organized on 
the same lines as intra-mural courses and include lectures, 
seminars and practical laboratory work. Printed lectures 
and textbooks are made available to students. In the case 
of correspondence courses, the teachers and students 
meet periodically in discussion groups. A number of 
special facilities are extended to extra-mural students. 
For instance, they receive paid study leave in addition 
to their regular annual leave, and are provided with 
board and lodging during their examinations. 

Two-year postgraduate refresher courses are arranged 
for engineers who have spent several years in production. 
The purpose of these courses is to train specialists in 
industrial organization and planning; they lead, after a 
final examination, to the award of the diploma of engineer- 
economist. 

These courses may be provided in the form of regular 
classes or correspondence courses; admission to the classes 
is by competitive examination. Engineers attending classes 
are exempted from all work in production during the 
period of their studies, and are entitled to receive full 
pay. Engineers taking the correspondence courses receive 
paid study leave of one to three months a year in addition 
to their regular annual leave. 


Research 


Scientific and technological research is an integral part 
of the work of university institutions. Each year the 
heads of the university departments decide upon the 
main research projects to be undertaken in their respective 
fields, with special regard to the principal scientific and 
technological problems affecting the national economy. 
The research plans drawn up are then submitted to the 
scientific councils of the faculties and institutes. A com- 
mittee of experts, attached to the Ministry of Education, 
then co-ordinates these plans at the national level, after 
which they are submitted to the Minister for final 
approval. 

The costs of research are met from two sources: (a) 
from the budget of individual institutions and (b) from 
the budget of the enterprises that will benefit from the 
research in question. It often happens that an industrial 
concern requests an institution of higher education to 
undertake research on a given subject. A contract, specify- 
ing that the research shall be financed by the enterprise 
at whose request it is undertaken, is then drawn up. 
Contract research is carried out by members of the teaching 
staff and research workers attached to the departments 
of the faculty or institute. 

Students are encouraged to undertake research, and 
after the 1948 educational reform, student scientific groups 
were set up for this purpose in the various departments. 
Student members must give proof of a sound training 
and show a special interest in research. The groups hold 
periodical meetings in their respective universities, and 
also hold conferences at the national level. Since the 1959/60 
academic year, they have organized seminars to discuss 
reports on research projects carried out jointly by the 
scientific groups of several faculties, usually on practical 
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problems connected with industrial and agricultural 
production. 


Staff 


The university staff consists of professors (who may or may 
not be heads of departments), lecturers, demonstrators, 
tutors, assistants and senior laboratory staff. Professors 
and lecturers teaching the same subject or related subjects 
are attached to the same department under the authority 
of the titular professor. They give lectures and organize 
seminars, and direct the work and the diploma projects 
of students, and their production-training or teacher 
training periods. The demonstrators and tutors organize 
and guide the practical classes, and are responsible, more 
particularly, for the conduct of seminars. Some lectures 
may also be entrusted to them. The senior laboratory 
staff and laboratory assistants. are concerned with the 
technical and material side of students’ laboratory work, 
and prepare the demonstration material required for 
lessons, practical classes and seminars. 

Each professor in charge of a department is appointed 
by the Ministry of Education on the proposal of the 
university from among the professors and lecturers out- 
standing in both teaching and research. Staff members 
may hold established or auxiliary posts. In the case of 
the former, recruitment for the posts of professor and 
lecturer is by competitive examination. Tutors, demon- 
strators and assistants are appointed by competitive 
examination or by promotion. 

The age of retirement is 65 for men and 60 for women, 
but there are special provisions relating to the retirement 
of professors and lecturers. For instance, they may, on 
retirement, be appointed as consulting professors or 
lecturers and thus continue their research and teaching 
activities. 

Members of the academic staff devote a considerable 
part of their time to research. They may hold certain 
outside posts (e.g. research worker in a specialized 
institute or in certain sectors of production, or a post 
in some department of the administration or the economy). 
Staff are encouraged to carry out research and prizes 
are awarded annually for the best work done in connexion 
with the plan for scientific activity, whether bearing on 
technical questions or on problems of basic research. Prizes 
are also awarded for textbooks or published lectures 
which make a notable contribution to the teaching of a 
given subject. 


Student life and welfare 


Higher education is free and students pay no fees. About 
two-thirds of students receive State scholarships, which 
comprise complete maintenance, including board and 
lodging and free transport, and an allowance. Special 
scholarships for exceptional merit are awarded to students 
who achieve outstanding results. There are also merit 
bonuses granted to students, whether scholarship-holders 
or not, who show particular interest in their studies. 
Approximately two-thirds of the students are housed in 
university hostels and take their meals in university 
canteens. 


RUMANIA 


In almost all institutions of higher education there is a 
students’ association, to which the great majority of 
students belong. These associations are grouped in the 
Union of Students’ Associations of the Rumanian People’s 
Republic, which is a member of the International Union 
of Students. The students’ associations help in the orga- 
nization of all student cultural and sports activities, 
encourage young students in their study, support them 
in their scientific work, and encourage them to take part 
in public life. Students spend their leisure time in the 
Houses of Culture set up for their benefit, and there are a 
large number of students’ clubs where they can engage 
in various forms of cultural and artistic activity or in 
sports. They form dramatic societies or amateur orchestras, 
musical ensembles, folk-dance groups, etc. 

Medical care for students is absolutely free of charge 
(including consultations, hospitalization and medicines), 
and is provided in a vast network of hospitals, polyclinics 
and sanatoriums, all with modern equipment and qualified 
staff, Special arrangements are made by the competent 
authorities to enable students to spend their holidays in 
the best possible circumstances. To this end, students’ 
camps are organized in health and scenic resorts. 

A number of foreign students come each year to study 
in Rumania. They receive scholarships, which may be 
awarded by the Rumanian Government, by their own 
national authorities or by international organizations. 
They enjoy the same facilities as Rumanian students 
with regard to accommodation at university hostels, 
medical care and participation in leisure-time activities. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teachers for the fifth to the twelfth classes are trained in 
the universities or in five-year teacher training institutions, 
while teachers for the third to the eighth classes are trained 
in three-year teacher training institutions. Three-year 
teacher training courses are also provided at the Institute 
for Physical Education, and in the music and fine arts 
schools. Some universities and teacher training institutions 
have special sections for training teachers of general 
education subjects in the languages of the national 
minorities. 

According to the section chosen, future teachers spe- 
cialize in one or two subjects. The section for Rumanian 
language and literature comprises only one speciality, but 
other sections offer a combination of two subjects. For 
example, in the natural sciences, the special subjects are 
grouped two by two as follows: mathematics and physies, 
biology and botany, biology and zoology, biology and 
geography, physics and chemistry, general science and 
agriculture, etc. 3 

A large part of the curriculum is set aside for the study 
of the social sciences, psychology and education. Educa- 
tional psychology, general education, and the study of 
teaching methods for the special subjects, are compulsory 
subjects. Theoretical instruction is supplemented by 
practical work and by periods of teaching practice in 
schools. Students attend classroom lessons, and laboratory 
and workshop practical classes. They may be called upon 
to give lessons, to organize various kinds of educational 


activity, and to attend parent-teacher meetings, ete. 

The courses aim at giving teachers a training that will 
enable them to provide polytechnical education in general 
schools. The teaching of new subjects has been introduced 
in specialized sections, and new sections have been set up. 
Students are taught the principles of production techniques 
and technology, and the methods and operating processes 
used in industry and agriculture. In the teaching of the 
basic sciences such as mathematics, physics and chemistry, 
the laws of which are fundamental to the technological 
processes used in industry and agriculture, emphasis is 
laid on their practical applications. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


During the next few years, the utmost effort will be made 
to ensure that higher education is expanded to meet the 
country’s growing needs. The number of graduates in the 
1960-65 period may be estimated at some 54,000, and the 
number of first-year students enrolled in institutions of 
higher education in 1965 is expected to represent an 
increase of 38 per cent over the number in 1959. The major 
expansion will be in the field of technological education; 
in 1965, the number of students enrolled in institutions 
of technology is expected to be almost double the 1959 
figure. 

The recently completed collectivization of agriculture 
confers increased importance on agricultural experts with 
a training at higher education level, and it is essential that 
this type of education be expanded further. During the 
next few years, more places will be made available in 
agricultural institutes. New faculties of veterinary medicine 
will be attached to the agricultural institutes of Cluj, Lagi 
and Timisoara, while sections of agricultural engineering 
will be established at the polytechnical institutes of 
Bucharest, Timisoara, Lagi, Cluj and Braşov, and sections 
of irrigation engineering will be opened at several 
polytechnical institutes. 

Curricula and syllabuses will be brought up to date and 
improved through the inclusion of new subjects. New 
textbooks, reflecting the most recent advances in scientific 
and technological thought, are to be prepared by the best 
teachers and specialists, and will be issued by the State 
educational publishers at the rate of about three hundred 
titles a year. At the same time, other publishers will issue 
a large number of scientific and technical works written 
by leading Rumanian authorities, as well as translations 
of foreign works. 

Continued action will be undertaken to provide further 
training for university staff members, particularly for 
young teachers. The measures proposed in this connexion 
include travel abroad for the purposes of pursuing spe- 
cialized studies and establishing closer contacts with 
institutions of higher education in other countries. 

An extensive building programme is planned which 
will include the construction of student hostels and 
canteens. New laboratories are to be built and existing 
laboratories modernized. Provision is made in the six-year 
plan for the construction of buildings to house new in- 
stitutions of higher education, as also for the extension 
of the premises of some existing institutions. A new 
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polytechnical institute will be established in Bucharest 
and another in Lasi. The University of Cluj and the 
Polytechnical Institute in Brasov will be enlarged and the 
university and institute of architecture in Bucharest will 
be established in new premises. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Bucharest.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Rumania. Central Bureau of Statistics. Replies to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 18,567,000. 

Area: 91,699 square miles; 237,500 square kilometres. 

Population density: 202 per square mile; 78 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1959): 1 leu = 0.167 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January: 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


ns Field of study 
Type of institution аскон Sex Total > г = x: 
Via Humanities Education Fine айя Law „Social Natural коншы Medical Agriculture 
All institutions! 1961/62 МЕ 68 338 7 094 9 142 2 464 913 4083 8 742 20 344 7591 7 965 
Е 24 957 4 323 5 029 982 325 1212 4160 3 546 3 738 1642 
All institutions! 1957/58 MF 51094 4 765 1 987 1 830 1518 2556 5 879 16 113 9 636 6 810 
Е 19 420 292 1 050 144 631 720 3 257 3711 4658 1728 
Percentage 
All institutions! 1961/62 MF 100 10 13 4 1 6 13 30 11 12 
F 100 17 20 4 H 5 17 14 15 7 
All institutions! 1957/58 МЕ 100 9 4 4 3 5 11 32 19 13 
F 100 15 5 4 3 4 17 19 24 9 
1. Universities. 
2. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD ОЕ STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 
Field of study 
Length of course Sex "Total s em 
к: | Humanities Education Fine arts Пам „Боса Маш Engineering Medical Agriculture 
Less than 2 years MF == = Ll = - 
F 2 
2 years MF 
F 
3 years MF — — 
F 
4 years MF 1049 — 156 — 893 
Е 340 — 114 — 226 
5 years MF 4 859 1119 119 = = 967 879 1599 176 -— 
Е 1 880 659 38 — — 233 416 332 142 =! 
6 years MF 4 388 = — 354 -— — — 1151 1620 1263 
F 1434 — = 145 — — — 254 120 315 
7 years or more MF 
F 
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zu Sex Total - FARA ; Е 
Humanities ^ Education Fine arts Law Soia Natural Engincering Medical дадоше 
1960/61 MF 10 296 1119 275 354 893 967 879 2 750 1 796 1263 
F 3654 659 152 145 226 233 416 586 862 315 
1959/60 MF 10 896 1043 489 325 839 616 1304 2779 1880 1621 
F 4124 600 233 116 220 157 705 637 1 066 390 
1958/59 MF 10 948 1362 355 314 590 848 1724 3 100 1723 332 
F 4444 878 172 120 201 264 909 869 954 77 
1957/58 МЕ 12 047 1166 436 307 338 836 1 488 4280 1498 1698 
F 4441 680 225 123 110 265 830 1042 152 414 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 11 3 3 9 9 9 27 17 12 
F 100 18 4 4 6 6 13 16 24 9 
1957/58 MF 100 10 4 3 3 f 12 35 12 14 
F 100 15 5 3 2 6 19 24 17 9 
4. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959 
(in million lei) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Total . . > HELOSONEME О ЕГ DILE hs 3 339.4 Total expenditure 3 339.4 
Central Government, « s - 5 »'- ebon so 3 231.8 Total recurring expenditure E 3 096.4 
Tuition fees . eos 15.3 For administration or general control . 18.0 
Other receipts from Parents (pre-primary education) E 12.7 For instruction SE eee 3 078.4 
Other, sources se A x 19.6 Total capital expenditure. 243.0 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
B Amount. Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure! . 3 096.4 100 
Expenditure for administration or general controls 18.0 0.6 
Expenditure for instruction . . . 3 078.4 99.4 
re-primary education . 216.5 1.0 
Primary and сопу education - 1818.8 58.7 
General. . Mudo ee hr y n « 1712.7 55.3 
Үосабопа он фы #4 Ms d Sade: Si * 106.1 34 
Higher education Os usce ELM 460.3 14.9 
Professional education . . . + + + + + 2 А ins 
Adult education . . Mis 108.6 35 


Other types of education 


a aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaauaaaaaaasaasttellellllMMMMMMlMlÃi 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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5. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academic | Number i i : i 
type of Type of institution A of insti- Fulland part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education 7 tutions Е 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery schools 
» Total is А . 1961/62 7 637 13142 13142 — 375 667 192 163 — 
35:107 . . 1960/61 1315 12533 12533 — 354 611 Ne — 
„ 1959/60 6 837 11326 11 326 — 315 998 - 
^ 1958/59 6 674 10688 10 688 — 293 257 — 
^ 1957/58 6 641 10467 10 467 = 281 141 — 
Primary! Eleven-year schools (grades 1 104). . 1961/62 38 122 52879 37302 — 1527042 742510 — 
Eleven-year schools (grades 5 to 7). . 1961/62 36 940 45 924 23 956 — 1012825 455834 — 
Теш. s P. . a Ve 1961/62 | 15 062 98 803 61 258 — 2539867 1198344 v 
» "PH 1960/61 15 076 93140 57639 — 2346322 1105 884 — 
» 1959/60 15 087 87 959 53 816 — 2135403 1014 783 — 
” . 1958/59 15 768 87 376 eae — 1963743 936 745 — 
" 1957/58 | 15 683 83 965 — 1818979 867834 — 
Seco 
Genera Eleven-year schools (grades 8 to 11) 
ВЕТА Male toes 1961/62 576 | 412626 46819 268372 119557 100175 
” . 1960/61 562 411195 45953 241539 104937 100 378 
” . 1959/60 513 19948 45244 203044 92260 18 654 
» А 1958/59 454 47 939 Рег 181069 89 269 67 428 
” 1957/58 433 16 949 156290 74986 70711 
Vocational Technical schools . . б . 1961/62 329 4426 1231 — 64158 26844 4508 
Vocational schools . . 1961/62 601 8594 2394 — 159732 38471 — 
dotar s REPE . 1961/62 930 13 020 3 625 — 223890 65 315 4508 
етн Liew se) be . 1960/61 810 11325 3284 — 183966 57 577 5874 
» os . 1959/60 113 9436 2743 — 148865 41651 8 788 
" . б . 1958/59 145 8072 ves — 127116 33047 5296 
» A Es x 1957/58 628 8 023 coe — 123954 26946 6618 
Teacher Teacher training schools 
training Total . S DE Oat 1961/62 32 s; s — 9267 7718 — 
ar ys, es в) а 1960/61 25 LIE Le — 9211 1336 — 
tj "crm б. 1959/60 20 CA — 6 164 5 286 — 
wes CUN 1958/59 20 А, — 4 407 3 503 = 
ит АЖ en е . 1957/58 19 ы — 3072 2504 — 
Higher Universities 
Total . . ec 1961/62 5151 10360 3388 — 83 749 28360 1541 
РЕЯ T 1960/61 5131 8917 2693 — 11989 24106 15 580 
^ S EIE 1959/60 593 8141 2179 — 63208 21 837 17 205 
їе h " 1958/59 595 8 009 EE = 67 849 22 441 22 348 
^ . 1957/58 598 8982 ves — 80919 26498 29 825 
Special Schools for blind or partially blind 
ееп. 2.2 es D NE) Jeet Ae 1961/62 4 109 42 == 565 249 — 
Schools for dees te pania ly deaf children 1961/62 14 430 311 — 2635 1198 — 
Schools for mentally deficient children . 1961/62 18 384 252 — 2546 1111 — 
‘Total = i. At 17 ie! te. ЧӘ 1961/62 36 923 605 — 5 746 2 558 = 
Е С. B 1960/61 32 864 me — 5170 эч» ES 
” ECC MEC xo dea зА 1959/60 30 780 . — 4852 ove E 
MEM Ea DL л: 1958/59 28 128 — 4128 m — 
xw" Ene. MENS Un NS 1957/58 28 690 B — 3594 s.. E 
_ ——————————-—-————— 
1. Data for primary education concerning teachers and pupils refer 3. Number of seven-year schools. 
to grades 1 to 4 of four-year schools, and grades | to 7 of seven-year 4. The teaching staff in teacher training schools is included under 


and eleven-year schools. The seven-year schools have since been 


transformed into eight-year schools. 
2. Number of four-year schools. 
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secondary general education. 


5. Number of faculties for all fields of study. 


RWANDA 


6. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1948-59 


Number of students enrolled 

Academic заада СЗ Number of 
year Universities aud equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment. total population studonta por 

beginning (000's) (000%) 100,000 

Total Per cent female popunio 

1948 48 676 31 49 15 989 4 
1949 48 615 33 } А 
1950 53 007 33 
1951 61123 34 
1952 71 513 32 69 16 658 414 
1953 80 593 33 
1954 78 860 36 
1955 11 633 35 
1956 81 206 35 | 
1957 80919 33 4 17810 417 
1958 67 849 33 
1959 63 208 35 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Constitution of the Rwandese Republic lays down 
that primary education is compulsory for all children 
up to the age of 15. The schools are organized by private 
denominational societies which receive grants from the 
State. The relations between the Government and these 
mission societies, including the conditions under which 
subventions are made, are covered in an agreement signed 
in October 1962. The educational system comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education which exercises 
supervision through a primary school inspector, a second- 
ary school inspector, a technical education inspector and a 
woman inspector for girls’ schools. 

In principle, the primary school course covers six years, 
followed by a seventh ‘preparatory’ year for pupils wishing 
to go on to secondary school. The general secondary 
education course covers six years and is sub-divided into 
three sections: Latin-Greek, Latin-science, modern science. 
General secondary education is provided in five boarding 
schools, one of which is for girls only. 

Other types of education at secondary level include a 
four-year training course for primary school teachers, 
the first three years of which correspond to the first 
cycle of general secondary education while the fourth is 


RWANDA 


devoted to teacher training, Four-year technical education 
courses are also provided, the first two years of which 
are largely devoted to general education. A central 
institution at Astrida provides courses intermediate 
between the secondary school and university studies. 
It comprises a school for medical assistants, a school for 
veterinary assistants, a school for agricultural assistants 
and a school of home economics. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The only institution of higher education in Rwanda is 
the University of Butare established in 1963 by the 
Dominican Order of Canada. Although established by a 
religious order the new university is secular and has 
complete academic independence in all matters, including 
the drawing up of curricula, the appointment of teaching 
staff and the admission of students. It is financed jointly by 
the Dominican Order of Canada and the Government of 
the Republic of Rwanda. In November 1963 the University 
of Butare started first-year classes in its faculties of medi- 
cine, education and social and economic sciences, and in 
its higher teacher training school. The university is staffed 
by twelve professors from Belgium, Canada and France; 
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it admits students who have completed their general 
secondary school and will provide full degree courses in 
each of its faculties. 

Scholarships are available for students who wish to 
continue their studies abroad and about seventy students 
held such scholarships in the 1962/63 academic year. In 
general, students sagre in Africa attend the Lovanium 
University at Leopoldville or the Usumbura University 
Centre in Burundi, while most of those studying in Europe 
enrol at Belgian institutions of higher education. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Rwanda. Ministère de I’Education Nationale, 
Kilgali. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 2,665,000. 

Area: 10,169 square miles; 26,338 square kilometres. 

Population density: 262 per square mile; 101 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 Rwanda francs = 2 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 


Academic year begins: September. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in Rwanda francs) 


Expenditure for education Amount 
Total 18 956 713 
Recurring expenditure . . . . . . + 6 566 713 
Capital expenditure at) och, АЛ АНА 12 390 000 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61" 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and "Aat Number 
type of Type of institution cademie | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time 
education Mosi tutions —|[———— 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools 
Petey ok АЙС АЕ 1961/62 Е 4 695 Date m 261306 85992 — 
ya cu ak eck. tes 1960/61 | 3168 6780 1169 — 263639 80 764 — 
= cct е м үа, . 1959/60 2942 6429 1010 — 241675 65824 — 
» . 1958/59 2 913 6 580 935 — 246149 71 642 == 
" OM. IRE а 1957/58 2817 5822 151 — 231488 67331 -— 
Secon 
Genera Secondary schools, public 1961/62 7 27 4 Sk 577 66 — 
Secondary schools, private 1961/62 4 ve — "no Uer — 
Total ug. "x doen, MCE 1961/62 1 227 4 2577 66 vs 
„ ә tete ee Fy 24 1960/61 1l 114 21 1718 323 265 
» * к; x de. aro Hs We MS ats 1959/60 11 108 26 1602 507 196 
әз ENGL Ж ye ine os 1958/59 10 18 16 1535 582 243 
a e eA 1957/58 5 84 22 1 262 482 330 
Vocational Vocational schools, public 1961/62 14 44 25 aay 870 504 
Technical schools, public . 1961/62 7 97 4 355 483 126 
ЖИ, РАКЕТ 1961/62 21 141 39 i 1353 630 
$'atd йи 1960/61 50 206 46 2287 1068 
A 1959/60 36 194 56 2184 1182 
a 1958/59 38 196 67 2341 1032 
A 1957/58 30 174 47 2 008 879 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public . 1961/62 15 65 24 1558 368 — 
training Teacher training school, private . 1961/62 H m3 ET m = 
Total > >л» ue 1961/62 16 ?65 224 21 558 2368 = 
A 1960/61 29 139 50 2152 835 =A 
snc US od ce ES 1959/60 26 117 29 1854 427 = 
5 NEM Har wi) ер 1958/59 24 132 35 2 036 507 е 
A Ж 1957/58 26 145 49 2 062 520 == 


1. From 1957 to 1960, data refer to the former Ruanda-Urundi. 
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2. Public schools only. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The legal provisions governing the educational system 
are contained in the Educational Statute of 12 August 1956. 
Detailed regulations are based on the corresponding school 
regulations in Italy. Primary education is free and 
compulsory for all children between the ages of 6 and 12. 

The administration of education is the responsibility 
of the Director of Education, who is advised by the 
Education Commission. All schools, except for some at the 
pre-primary level which receive substantial Government 
subsidies, are State schools, 

The organization and content of education are practi- 
cally the same as in Italy. After completing the five-year 
primary school, pupils sit for an entrance examination 
to the intermediate school (scuola media); it offers a three- 
year course leading to the licenza media, which gives 
access to the upper secondary cycle. There is only one 
school at this level, a classical secondary school com- 
prising a two-year ginnasio followed by a three-year 
liceo classico. Pupils who have obtained the licenza media 
and wish to pursue other secondary studies usually enrol 
in the appropriate type of school in Italy. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in San Marino 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Government of Saudi Arabia first assumed respon- 
sibility for education in 1926 when the Directorate of 
Education was established; in 1953 this was raised to 
the status of a Ministry. Within the present Ministry 
responsibility for administration, supervision, etc., rests 
with the various directorates. The Minister for Education 
is assisted by a higher council for education which meets 
periodically and by a permanent advisory bureau; jointly 
they formulate educational policy and issue directives 
concerning school curricula and textbooks. The country 


SAN MARINO 


and students who graduate from the San Marino liceo 
with the secondary school leaving examination (maturita), 
normally go to an Italian university or other institution 
of higher education. The Government offers scholarships 
to the Italian universities and to other types of higher 
establishment including the teacher training institutions. 
A draft law is at present under consideration which would 
provide for the payment of grants to all students following 
courses at higher level. 


[Text submitted by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, San 
Marino.] 


STATISTICS 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 17,000. 

Area: 24 square miles; 61 square kilometres. 

Population density: 708 per square mile; 279 per square 
kilometre. 


Fiscal year begins: ... 
Academic year begins: September, 


SAUDI ARABIA 


is divided into seventeen educational districts, the directors 
of which are responsible for implementing the Ministry’s 
policies and programmes, and for the supervision and 
control of the schools within their respective areas. 

The educational system in Saudi Arabia comprises two 
parallel ladders; one administered directly by the Ministry 
and the other by a body of Muslim educators—forming 
the General Directorate of Cultural Institutes and Colleges, 
under the Council of Ministers—which operates schools 
at the secondary and higher levels. 

Primary education covers six years and caters for 
children between the ages of 6 and 12; it leads to the 
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primary school certificate which is the prerequisite for 
admission to the lower-secondary schools (intermediate 
schools). Pupils are enrolled in the three-year lower- 
secondary schools only if they have passed the primary 
school certificate with an average mark of not less than 
70 per cent and are under 15 years of age. At the lower- 
secondary level, schools can be purely academic or of a 
vocational character in which case the period of study 
covers four years. On passing the intermediate (lower- 
secondary) school certificate pupils are admitted to the 
three-year upper secondary academic schools or the 
four-year teacher training schools, and the secondary 
technical schools of commerce, industry and agriculture; 
these technical schools also admit pupils from the lower- 
secondary vocational schools. At the academic upper- 
secondary schools pupils take a common course during the 
first year and then follow either literature or mathematics 
and science streams, both leading to the secondary school 
leaving certificate. This certificate is recognized for 
university admission in the various university faculties 
of the Arab States and in Austria, Belgium, the. Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland. : 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Facilities for higher education in Saudi Arabia are 
available at the King Saoud University founded in 1957, 
two Colleges of Islamic Jurisprudence (1944 and 1954), 
the College of Education (1962), the Islamic University 
(1962), the College of Arabic Studies (1955) and the College 
of Engineering (1962). 

Until recently the majority of university students went 
abroad to pursue their studies but with the development of 
institutions within the country, this trend has diminished 
and now it is mainly postgraduate students or students 
wishing to study subjects not available locally that go 
abroad. During the 1962/63 academic year there were 
some 250 students on Government scholarships studying 
at higher institutions in Europe, 500 in the Arab States 
and 320 in the U.S.A. 


Policy and administration 


All institutions of higher education are public establish- 
ments and come under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Education or the General Directorate of Cultural Institutes 
and Colleges. 

Each university is headed by a rector while each college 
is managed by a director; they are assisted by vice-rectors, 
ШУ directors and deans of faculties or department 
heads. 


Finance 


All expenditure at the universities and colleges is met 
from the national budget; this includes both recurrent 
and capital expenditure. The College of Engineering, 
which was established in collaboration with Unesco acting 
as the executing agency for the United Nations Special 
Fund, receives assistance from the Special Fund. In 
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1962/63 the budget of the Ministry of Education amounted 
to 209,387,240 riyals. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The King Saoud University in Riyadh has faculties of 
arts, science, pharmacology and commerce. The first two 
faculties are divided into departments as follows: the 
Faculty of Arts has departments of geography, history, 
Arabic language and literature and English language and 
literature; the Faculty of Science has departments of 
physies, mathematics, chemistry, biology, zoology and 
geology. The Faculty of Commerce offers two degree 
courses, one in accountancy and business administration, 
and the other in economics and political sciences. 

The Islamie University in Medina is mainly concerned 
with the propagation of Islamic thought and philosophy, 
and students from all countries are invited to attend its 
courses. The university has three major divisions—a 
preparatory division which is mainly concerned with 
teaching Arabic to non-Arab students, an Islamic studies 
division and an Islamic jurisprudence division. During 
1962/63 this university had over four hundred students 
from abroad representing some thirty-five different 
nationalities. 

Most of the colleges are divided into departments; 
for instance the College of Education has departments of 
Arabic language, English language and social studies, 
while the College of Engineering has departments of civil, 
electrical and mechanical engineering. 


Admission of students. Students seeking admission to 
institutions of higher education must hold the secondary 
school leaving certificate. Certain faculties require minimum 
set marks as well as secondary studies in a given stream. 
On the other hand, the Islamic University and the Colleges 
of Islamie Jurisprudence also admit graduates from the 
secondary schools of the General Directorate of Cultural 
Institutes and Colleges, while the College of Arabic Studies 
limits its admission to these graduates. Exceptions are of 
course made for foreign students at the Islamic University. 


Range of studies. The King Saoud University offers four- 
year courses at its various faculties leading to the bachelor's 
degree. Postgraduate facilities exist at the faculties of 
arts, science and commerce and lead to the master's 
and doctoral degrees. The Islamic University and the 
various colleges all offer four-year courses terminating 
with an academic award. 


Student life and welfare 


Each Saudi student enrolled at an institution of higher 
education receives a Government grant of 320 riyals per 
month. At the Islamic University this grant is also paid 
to foreign students. Lodging facilities in hostels are 
available for students of both universities and are free 
for those enrolled at the Islamic University; students at 
the King Saoud University have to pay a nominal fee. 

Free medical facilities are available and textbooks and 
iaterials are distributed by the Government to all students 
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free of charge. Students at the Engineering College are 
offered mid-day meals against payment of a token charge. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The major obstacle to the development of higher education 
in Saudi Arabia is the shortage of qualified staff. This is 
being met in part by the Government’s scholarship pro- 
gramme which aims at encouraging the pursuit of studies 
in the priority fields defined by the country’s current 
development plans. 


[Text prepared by the Saudi Arabian Cultural Bureau in 
Europe, Geneva.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Saudi Arabia, Ministry of Education. A Brief 
Report on the Ministry of Education for the Year 1962-1963 
submitted to the XXVIth Conference of Public Instruction, 
Other official publications, 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1962 estimate): 7,000,000. 

Area: 617,762 square miles; 1,600,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 1 per square mile; 4 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 11 riyal = 0.222 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: ... 
Academic year begins: October. 


1, HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1959 AND 1961 


Field of study 
Я А Academie h 
Type of institution Sex Total E 3 
ру Tes Humanities Education Fine аня Law Soomi Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 
All institutions? 1961/62 S 518 171 — — 208 Bl — 58 — 
All institutions? 1959/60 E 179 82 — — 58 20 — 19 — 
Percentage 
All institutions? 1961/62 te 100 33 — — 40 16 — п — 
All institutions! 1959/60 Mn 100 46 — — 32 п — 11 — 
_____ S A ee Ln LM c se Med o score con 


l. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and AD Number s = = — 
type of ‘Type of institution 25 of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education ye tutions 1 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools 
Total SUR 1961/62 14912 6 580 en < 122 905 
Ө cre 1960/61 14 406 4940 we 3 104 203 — 
Sib Wolly | Smee 1959/60 13 710 4075 б ` 85 847 — 
” NE == waco: аа, 1958/59 13 316 3 481 . E 15 595 — 
гун ПО cm Sus s 1957/58 12 966 3240 ABS М 68 790 М = 
General Secondary schools. . . . . . 1961/62 1104 231 T Д 2176 Е а 
Intermediate schools . . . . . 1961/62 1271 519 б . 1064 3 
То! д ns Dio 1961/62 1381 756 . B 9 240 B 
^ . а . . 1960/61 1318 617 š . 7 281 х 
» . . . 1959/60 1256 531 . ee 5 126 n 
soe . . 1958/59 1225 420 Š 5 5256 
^ SEES . б 1957/58 1187 412 5 4912 
Vocational Intermediate industrial schools . 1961/62 170 201 es 1562 
Intermediate commercial schools 1961/62 127 48 A Ve 120 
Intermediate agricultural schools 1961/62 14 23 ate 362 
Other vocational schools . . : 1961/62 122 31 ^ 554 
etal ; So 5 51 Ads end 1961/62 1133 303 35 3 198 
^ Mri aras 1960/61 1113 209 а 2 768 
» . oo 1959/60 158 146 se aH 1081 
wi s qwe 1958/59 133 97 $ ө 641 . 
» 5 1957/58 123 92 . 455 
Teacher Primary teacher training schools . 1961/62 1164 336 с сос 4 395 y — 
training Secondary teacher training schools . 1961/62 13 2 3e E 67 x — 
Evening teacher training courses 1961/62 142 120 ‹ 120 411 : — 
То! Sesh Кала; he а 1961/62 1209 458 eae 4939 А 
а Т M 1960/61 1146 313 wee 3 497 — 
inox s Sa oa) Sees: 1959/60 1191 353 105 3 464 
#1 1958/59 187 134 АРА 1 668 
DUE ndn 1957/58 152 85 1052 - 
Higher King Saoud University? 
yc NOR 7 1961/62 1 87 7 1518 — 
аа х 1960/61 1 56 18 3343 -- 
” . A 1959/60 1 29 10 *179 - 
WT 1958/59 1 s.. rr "E 
иеа E 1957/58 1 А 
Special Institute for the blind 
Tels Er ge a) te et АЕ ы 1958/59 1 one 120 eee 
Adult Literacy centres 
Total Je an Ам: 1961/62 87 329 ot $ 9220 . 9220 
" 1960/61 110 ee ses ‹ АЯЗ жа» sits 
» 1959/60 70 oes ЖЕ 8 000 — 8000 


l. Number of classes. 
2. Not includ ng evening courses. 
3. The university was inaugurated in 1957. 
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4. Regular students only. In addition 34 external students were enrolled 


in 1959/60, 200 in 1960/61 and 307 in 1961/62. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in the Republic of Senegal is provided in both 
Government and private institutions. The private schools 
are run by religious organizations, by associations, or by 
private individuals, and receive State aid. 

All matters relating to education are dealt with by the 
Ministry of National Education. A basic task of the 
Ministry is to provide for the training of the personnel 
necessary for the implementation of the plan for economic 
and social development. The Minister of Education 
assumes general responsibility on the Government's 
behalf for national education; he is assisted by his office 
and by technical advisers specializing in administrative, 
educational and financial questions. A research bureau 
is responsible for drawing up the curricula and regulations 
for educational institutions and for the compilation of 
school statistics. 

The normal duration of primary education is six years. 
It ends with an examination for the primary school 
certificate (certificat d'études primaires) and the examination 
for admission to general and technical secondary schools. 

General secondary education may take the form of 
either a long or a short course. The former, which is 
provided in thirteen lycées and colléges, caters for children 
between the ages of 12 and 19, and terminates with the 
baccalauréat. Its aim is to provide a general educational 
background, and it consists of two streams, classical and 
modern, both of which comprise two educational cycles. 
The first cycle covers the first four years and the second 
the last three. The short course is provided in forty-one 
schools and leads to the brevet d'études du premier cycle 
(BEPC) (lower secondary certificate). 

The technical secondary schools provide a general 
education similar to that given in the modern streams 
of lycées and colléges and also a basic theoretical and 
practical training for industrial trades, and for careers in 
the publie works departments and in business adminis- 
tration. The first cycle concludes with the brevet d'études 
industrielles or the brevet d'études commerciales, and the 
second cycle with the baccalauréat technique. This type of 
education is provided at Dakar at a technical lycée, which 
includes the École Nationale des Travaux Publics, the 
École Nationale des Cadres Ruraux, a technical collège 
and four apprenticeship centres, two of which are for 
irls. 

3 Various geographical, demographic and linguistic factors 
affect the provision of education in Senegal. The population 
is very unevenly distributed over the country as a whole, 
three-fifths living in areas with a high and medium popu- 
lation density, while only one inhabitant in five lives in 
the central and eastern regions which make up three- 
quarters of the country's area. The wide variety of 
languages and dialects spoken by the large number of 
ethnic groups is also an undeniable obstacle to the acqui- 
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sition of learning. For that reason, French has been 
adopted as the language of instruction, although a large 
number of children do not speak it at all, a fact which 
naturally gives rise to certain difficulties. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The purpose of higher education in Senegal is to provide 
opportunities for the acquisition of a high standard of 
knowledge and to contribute to the development of 
scientific and technological research; it is also to provide 
instruction in the specific fields covered by the University 
of Dakar, and professional training for the senior scientific, 
technical, educational and administrative personnel needed 
by the Republic of Senegal and other African States. 

Higher education is provided in the University of Dakar, 
and in a number of specialized institutes, which are 
attached either to the university as a whole or to individual 
faculties. The institutes conduct research and offer spe- 
cialized studies but are not empowered to grant degrees. 
The university institutes are as follows: the Institut 
Français d'Afrique - Noire, the Institut des Sciences 
Économiques et Commerciales Appliquées à l'Afrique 
Noire, the Institut d'Études Pédagogiques and the Institut 
de Pédiatrie Sociale. The faculty institutes include the 
Institut. d'Études Administratives Africaines and the 
Centre de Recherches, d'Études et de Documentation sur 
les Institutions et la Législation Africaines, attached to 
the Faculty of Law and Economics; the Institut de Lutte 
Contre le Cancer and the Institut de Médecine Tropicale 
Appliquée, attached to the combined Faculty of Medicine 
and Pharmacy; the Institut d'Études Islamiques, attached 
to the Faculty of Arts and Humanistic Sciences; and the 
Institut de Physique Météorologique, attached to the 
Faculty of Science. All these institutes come under the 
control of the Ministry of Education. Another institution 
providing education at higher level is the École Nationale 
d'Administration, which trains senior civil servants and 
personnel for the diplomatie corps, and comes under the 
Civil Service Ministry. 

The Dakar Institut des Hautes Études was established 
in 1950 to facilitate the access of young Africans to higher 
education. It consisted of a school of law, a preparatory 
school of medicine and pharmacy, a science school and an 
arts school. Expansion was so rapid that in 1957 the 
institute attained university status. 

In accordance with the co-operation agreement between 
France and the Republic of Senegal, the University of 
Dakar and its constituent or dependent establishments 
are recognized as official institutions of the Republic of 
Senegal. The university is now the main centre for higher 
education in the Republic. It also admits a large number 
of students from other African countries—a policy entirely 
in keeping with its African vocation. It will assume yet 
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greater importance over the years, since the four-year 
plan for economic and social development provided for 
an increase in the student enrolment from 1,400 in 


1960/61 to 4,000 in 1964/65. 


Policy and administration 


The cultural agreement concluded between France and 
the Republic of Senegal on 5 August 1961 defines the admi- 
nistrative arrangements for higher education in Senegal. 
The provisions of this agreement are designed to ensure 
the maintenance and development in Senegal of a form 
of higher education equal in quality to that provided in 
the French universities. The management and adminis- 
tration of the University of Dakar are under the super- 
vision of a rector appointed by Orders-in-Council issued 
on the same date by the President of the French Republic 
and the President of Senegal. In addition, the rector holds 
the office of Director of Higher Education for the Republic 
of Senegal by virtue of a decision of the Senegalese Cabinet. 

The Council for Higher Education is an advisory body 
responsible for studying and proposing ways and means 
of adapting higher education to the needs of scientific 
rogress and the nation's requirements. The Minister of 

ducation acts as its chairman, and the rector of the 
university as vice-chairman. The council includes repre- 
sentatives from the Government Departments of Technical 
Education, Youth and Sports, and Finance, representatives 
of the university authorities, and representatives of the 
teaching profession, scientific research bodies, etc. It draws 
up the development plans for higher education and 
scientific research and lays down policies for them. The 
Council for Higher Education meets in ordinary session 
and includes a standing body responsible for the more 
thorough study of the subjects considered by the council 
in session. 

The university council consists of the deans of the 
faculties, two elected representatives for each faculty, 
and three members appointed for a period of three years 
on the proposal of the Council for Higher Education. 

The faculties ,are administered by faculty councils 
consisting of the titular professors, by the faculty assembly 
(which is essentially an educational council and includes 
titular professors, agrégés, readers, and lecturers holding 
doctoral degrees), and by the dean, who is chosen from 
amongst the professors, and appointed by the Minister 
of Education on the recommendation of the faculty 
assembly and of the university council. 


Finance 


The: financial arrangements for the University of Dakar 
were set out in the co-operation agreement between France 
and the Republic of Senegal. The development plans for 
the university and its dependent institutions are decided 
on mutually by the contracting parties. In 1961 ех- 
penditure on education amounted to 3,616,081,000 C.F.A. 
francs, while external aid excluding expenditure on 
investments amounted to 1,579,664,000 C.F.A. francs. 
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UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Dakar is organized in four faculties: 
the Faculty of Law and Economics, the combined Faculty 
of Medicine and Pharmacy, the Faculty of Science, and the 
Faculty of Arts and Humanistic Sciences. 


Admission of students. All students who have passed the 
baccalauréat may enrol for courses leading to the licence, 
Those who wish to study for a doctorate must already hold 
a licence. Exemptions from these requirements may be 
granted and equivalent examinations recognized. The 
university decides which national or foreign diplomas 
shall be recognized as equivalent to the baccalauréat. 
Candidates who have not passed the baccalauréat or who 
do not possess an equivalent diploma may be permitted 
to enrol at the university if they pass a special examination. 
This examination, which includes written and oral tests, 
is held annually, in October for Senegalese students and 
in May for foreign students. 

The degrees and diplomas conferred by the University 
of Dakar in conformity with French regulations are re- 
cognized as State degrees and diplomas in both Senegal 
and France. As a reciprocal measure, degrees and diplomas 
conferred by the French universities are valid within the 
territory of the Republic of Senegal. 


Range of studies. The courses provided at the University of 
Dakar and in the other institutions of higher education cover 
a wide range of subjects in the arts and humanistic sciences, 
law and economics, medicine, the natural sciences, etc. 

The course leading to the licence, the first university 
degree, usually lasts over a period of three or four years. 
In the faculties of arts and science the first year is devoted 
to preparatory studies which lead to one of several certi- 
ficates. Students must obtain one of these certificates 
before continuing with the course leading to the licence 
és sciences or the licence és lettres. 

Courses leading to the diplóme d'études supérieures are 
also provided in the faculties of arts and science. These 
courses are intended more especially for those students 
who wish to take up a teaching career. Candidates for 
this award must prepare a thesis on a subject chosen in 
agreement with the faculty, and also pass an oral examina- 
tion in their special subject. 

Holders of the licence may also work towards a docto- 
rate, which is a prerequisite for those who wish to teach 
at higher education level. Candidates must present and 
defend a doctoral thesis based on a piece of original 
research, and work for this degree takes at least two 
years after the licence. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins on 
1 November and ends on 30 June. Teaching is given in 
the form of lectures and practical classes; in science courses 
roughly the same proportion of time is devoted to practical 
and theoretical work. Students are not obliged to attend 
lectures but in certain courses attendance at practical 
classes is compulsory. Examinations are held in both 
June and October and may be written, oral or practical. 
The number of examinations which a candidate must 
sit varies according to the discipline. 
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Requirements for certain awards. The modern languages 
taught at the University of Dakar are English, Spanish 
and Arabic, but only English and Spanish entitle the 
student to a licence d'enseignement. The course leading 
to the licence is divided into two cycles. The first consists 
of one year's preparatory studies concluding with an 
examination for the certificat d'études littéraires géné rales, 
and the second cycle takes at least two further years to 
complete. Candidates for the licence d'enseignement in 
modern languages must obtain certificates in three com- 
pulsory subjects—literature, practical studies and philo- 
logy—and in a fourth optional subject selected by the 
student from a list drawn up by the faculty. 

Modern language graduates may continue their studies 
by enrolling in courses leading to a diplóme d'études 
supérieures, a doctorat és lettres, or a doctorat du troisième 
cycle. Candidates for the doctorat às lettres must defend in 
public two theses, the subjects and plans of which must 
first be submitted to the faculty for approval. 

The course leading to a first degree in physics lasts 
for a minimum of three years. On completion of the 
first preparatory year, students sit for the examinations 
for one of three certificates. To obtain a licence d'enseigne- 
ment in physics, candidates must pass examinations of 
six certificates, five of which are compulsory. The list 
of these certificates is decided on by the Minister of Edu- 
cation after consultation with the Council for Higher 
Education and varies according to the course chosen by 
the candidate (Physics I or IT). The compulsory certificates 
for Physics I are as follows: mathematical techniques 
used in physics, electricity, optics, thermodynamics and 
mechanics, and inorganic chemistry (or organic or syste- 
matic chemistry); the student also takes an optional 
certificate. In the case of Physics II, chemistry is replaced 
by electrical engineering or electronics. 

The course includes a theoretical and a practical part, 
and regular attendance at the practical courses is com- 
pulsory. Marks are given for the practical courses, and 
these are communicated to the board of examiners and 
taken into aecount when it makes its decisions, The 
board is appointed by the faculty dean, and includes at 
least three professors or readers who decide whether 
candidates shall be passed, allowed to resit the oral exami- 
nation, or rejected outright. Admission to the oral exami- 
nations is valid for the current session; when the candidate 
obtains an average of at least eleven out of twenty marks 
it remains valid for one of the three examination sessions 
following that in which the candidate was declared qualified. 

The diplóme d'études supérieures de physique is awarded 
for proficiency in scientific research and in teaching. 
Candidates must report on original research or on the 
research of other authors whose experiments must be 
reproduced, tested and critically reviewed. 

Candidates for the doctorat és sciences must defend a 
thesis based on original research that they have carried 
out in a laboratory of the faculty for a period of at least 
two years. The degree of ingénieur-docteur is conferred 
after two years’ study and research in a scientific labo- 
ratory, followed by the defence of two theses, the first 
of which must report on original work likely to lead 
to new technological or scientific discoveries that may 
be put to practical use. 


The Faculty of Law and Economics offers course 
leading to the following examinations: capacité and bacca- 
lauréat en droit, licence en droit, diplóme d'études supérieures 
de droit, doctorat en droit, doctorat en sciences politiques 
and doctorat és sciences économiques. 

Candidates for a certificat de capacité must be at least 
17 years old. The course lasts two years, and students 
must sit for an examination at the end of each. 

The course leading to a licence en droit lasts four years. 
At the end of each year there is a written examination. 
Candidates who have passed in the written papers may 
then present themselves for the oral tests in which they 
are questioned on subject matter omitted from the written 
examination. The course is divided into two study cycles: 
the first cycle culminates with the award of the diploma 
of bachelier en droit, while the second cycle ends with the 
examination for the licence. The course given by the Faculty 
of Law for the latter degree includes both theoretical 
and practical subjects. It is under the guidance and 
responsibility of professors who are agrégés, and its purpose 
is twofold, namely, to provide legal education and practical 
professional training. 

The Faculty of Law also awards the diplóme d'études 
supérieures in Roman law and the history of law, private 
law, political economy, public law, economies and political 
science. Candidates for this diploma must already hold 
either a licence en droit or an equivalent degree. 

Candidates for a doctorate in law must be in possession 
of a diplóme d'études supérieures for the branch chosen. 
The following subjects may be selected: history of law 
and social history; private law; criminology; public law; 
political science; economics. The doctorate is conferred 
on those candidates considered satisfactory after the 
defence of a thesis. 

The course leading to the degree of doctor of medicine 
lasts six years. It includes theoretical and practical courses, 
tutorial work and clinical training. The theoretical courses 
are given by the professors and readers and are combined 
with practical laboratory courses; tutorial work, for 
groups of twenty-five students, consists of revision exer- 
cises and a more thorough study of subjects already 
covered. Clinical training includes the teaching of sympto- 
matology and clinical medicine, children's clinical medicine, 
clinical surgery, clinical obstetrics and other specialities. 
These courses are in the form of internships. 

Candidates wishing to attend the courses must pass 
half-yearly or annual examinations. At the end of the 
sixth year, those candidates who have passed their exami- 
nations must submit a thesis. 


Research 


Several study and research institutes have been set up 
as offshoots of the University of Dakar and its different 
faculties. The Institut Frangais d'Afrique Noire is making 
a study of the history, civilization, language and art of 
man in West Africa, and is preparing a systematic inven- 
tory of his physical and biological environment. The 
Institut de Physique Météorologique, attached to the 
Faculty of Science, studies meteorological phenomena of 
specific interest to the tropical regions and trains research 
workers. The Institut de Médecine Tropicale Appliquée 
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is carrying out research in conjunction with French and 
foreign organizations engaged in theoretical and practical 
studies of tropical diseases. The Institut de Lutte Contre 
le Cancer conducts research on problems connected with 
tropical cancerology. The Institut d'Etudes Pédagogiques 
contributes to the training of teachers and the organi- 
zation of educational documentation. The Centre de 
Recherches, d'Études et de Documentation sur les Insti- 
tutions et la Législation Africaines collects documentation 
on the legislation in force in the various African States; 
it is studying political, economic and social problems 
with a view to the establishment of a programme of 
study and research on law, politics and economics, and 
to the publication of the results. 


Staff 


Teaching is carried out by professeurs titulaires, maitres 
de conférences, etc. Practical tuition is entrusted to the 
chefs de travaux and assistants. Staff members are recruited 
either on the basis of qualifications (professeurs titulaires, 
maítres de conférences in the faculties of arts and science, 
chefs de travaux and assistants) or on that of success in 
competitive examinations (agrégés in law, medicine, 
pharmacy). 

The co-operation agreement between France and Senegal 
provides that the statutory regulations for staff at the 
University of Dakar be the same as those for French 
university staff. Dakar University staff are entitled to 
annual leave during the university vacation. Leave of 
absence is granted to teaching staff who go abroad to 
give courses and lectures or take part in scientific, literary, 
legal or medical conferences, etc. The staff at the University 
of Dakar are paid by the French Republic on the same 
basis as staff in its overseas territories. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay both tuition and examination fees, but 
exemption from all or part of the university fees may be 
granted to certain students. The University of Dakar 
grants assistance to needy students; this takes the form 
of scholarships granted by the rector acting on the advice 
of a committee on which both the university authorities 
and the African States sending students to the university 
are represented. These scholarships are granted for the 
duration of the academic year and are payable in monthly 
instalments. Graduates from French, African and other 
foreign countries who wish to work for a diplóme d'études 
supérieures or a doctorate, may also be awarded scholar- 
ships, but must pay their own travel expenses to and 
from Senegal. The amount of a full scholarship is 3,648 
French francs which equals 182,400 C.F.A. francs. 

The Centre des Œuvres Universitaires concerns itself 
with students' living conditions. Registered students of 
the University of Dakar are entitled to assistance from 
the university welfare services and may find accommo- 
dation at the Cité Universitaire situated in the university 
grounds, where private rooms in four halls of residence 
are available for 750 students. Meals are served at the 
university restaurant, which is open throughout the year. 
A health centre and dispensary have been established 
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at the Cité Universitaire. Sports grounds have been laid 
out for the students, and they may also join cultural 
circles and regional associations. 

The university documentation centre, under the super- 
vision of the rector, provides students and their parents 
with educational and vocational documentation. It also 
provides educational guidance and full information concern- 
ing enrolment, curricula and openings for employment in 
universities and in secondary and advanced technical 
schools, and on careers in the private sector and in 
Government service. It keeps up-to-date statistics on the 
career openings available in different professions, and 
issues a series of pamphlets on schools and careers. It 
also finds employment for students on conclusion of their 
studies, in consultation with the specialized bodies attached 
to the Ministry of Labour and the Civil Service. 

In conjunction with the Institut d'Études Pédagogiques, 
a psychological advisory service gives aid and advice to 
students who encounter personal difficulties during their 
studies. 

In 1961/62 the number of foreign students at the 
University of Dakar included one hundred and fifty-nine 
from Dahomey, nineteen from Niger, sixteen from Mau- 
ritania, seven from Guinea and two from the Central 
African Republic. During the same period approximately 
two hundred Senegalese students were studying abroad, 
the majority in France in conformity with the co-operation 
agreement concluded between France and Senegal. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The Institut d'Études Administratives Africaines attached 
to the Faculty of Law and Economics, provides training 
and facilities for specialization in law, economics and 
social legislation. The course is divided into two cycles, 
the first being open to civil servants or candidates for the 
civil service. Courses are given either in the evening or 
by correspondence and are split into three sections, 
namely, administration, registration of documents, 
and finance. They cover administrative law, financial 
legislation and administrative accountancy. The second 
cycle includes lectures, together with correspondence 
courses for students living outside Dakar. It is divided 
into two sections—general administration, and economic 
and financial administration. The courses in public law, 
administrative law, financial legislation and political eco- 
nomy, which are common to both sections, are given by 
members of the university staff, magistrates and senior 
civil servants. The courses for economie and financial 
administration cover observation of the economy and 
statistical method, the economies of development and 
tropical economy. Students taking general administration 
concentrate more particularly on public law in overseas 
countries, social legislation and public international 
law. A diploma is awarded to students who pass the 
examinations. 

The Institut des Sciences Économiques et Commerciales 
Appliquées de l'Afrique Noire was established in 1960 
to provide training for intermediate-level personnel for 
the fields of economics and commerce. It consists of three 
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sections, the first of which—economics and social studies— 
covers the following subjects: political economy, observa- 
tion of the economy and economic statistics, economics 
of development, business management and accountancy, 
and tropical economy. A diploma of economic and 
social studies is conferred on completion of the course. 
The statistical section covers the following subjects: 
general economy, statistical method, elementary mathe- 
matics, economic and social statistics, the theory and 
practice of surveys, tropical economy, economics of 
development, business management and mechanography. 
The social studies section—the nucleus of a future insti- 
tute of social studies—was instituted in 1961 with the 
assistance of the Government of Senegal. On conclusion 
of the course, a certificate in social studies is issued. 

The Ecole Nationale d’Administration du Sénégal is 
responsible for providing additional administrative train- 
ing for university graduates and civil servants who wish 
to hold senior administrative posts or enter the diplomatic 
service. It recruits, by means of a competitive examination, 
candidates holding a licence in law, arts or an equivalent 
diploma, together with selected civil servants. The train- 
ing is given in a series of practical courses and lectures. 
The school includes sections of general administration, 
economic and financial administration, social adminis- 
tration and external affairs. The diplomas granted by 
the École Nationale d'Administration entitle holders to 
administrative posts in the civil service, the diplomatic 
corps, or to appointments as labour or health inspectors. 

The Institut de Pédiatrie Sociale trains midwives, 
nurses, social workers, etc., in preventive children's medi- 
cine. It also provides special courses for doctors and 
conducts research on the health of women and children. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Faculty of Arts and Humanistic Sciences and the 
Faculty of Science provide courses leading to the licence 
d'enseignement in arts and science. Students must have 
obtained this licence before they may attempt the exami- 
nation for the certificat d'aptitude à l'enseignement du 
second degré, which gives full certification for secondary 
teaching. 

Because of the shortage of secondary school teachers, 
the Senegalese Government recruits student teachers from 
among those who have completed their first year of uni- 
versity studies in arts and science. These student teachers 
hold the rank of and are paid as civil servants; they teach, 


attend teacher training courses, and continue their uni- 
versity studies at the same time. Student teachers recruited 
on this basis must undertake to teach in publie schools 
in Senegal for a period of ten years. When they obtain 
a licence, students go to the Regional Educational Centre. 
They then hold the rank of probationer-teachers and must 
sit for the examination of the certificat d'aptitude au 
professorat de l'enseignement. du second degré (proficiency 
certificate for secondary teachers). Two institutes for the 
training of secondary teachers have been established as 
offshoots of the faculties of arts and science at the Univer- 
sity of Dakar. 

In addition, general education and training in teaching 
methods will be provided for Senegalese teachers by the 
Dakar Centre Pédagogique Supérieur. Its construction 
is to be financed by the European Development Fund, 
and its operational expenses defrayed by the United 
Nations Special Fund. The Centre Pédagogique Supérieur 
will provide regular courses for administrative and teaching 
staff in primary, secondary and technical schools. It will 
also seek to centralize and co-ordinate study and research 
on teaching methods and curricula and to publish the 
results. 


[Text prepared by the Ministére de l'Éducation. Nationale 
de la République du Sénégal, Dakar.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Senegal. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale. 
Situation de l'enseignement du 1" degré et du 2° degré au 
1.1.1960. Other official publications. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,980,000. 

Area: 76,124 square miles; 197,161 square kilometres. 

Population density: 39 per square mile; 15 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.A. francs — 0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academie year begins: November. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Te and Academie | Number : Я 3 г 7 
type of Type of institution AE of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education. У tutions - -— 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
| | 
Pre-primary Kindergartens . 1959/60 9 25 23 — 852 528 — 
Prim: Primary schools, public and private 
wi "Total AT AERA T Sero qe 1961/62 "m em 126 000 "m — 
es neu ays ү 1960/61 ie Pus 1 A id La 
pus me P. tiat es s 1959/60 565 3 021 426 106911 34 786 - 
Ay SS erp ode War eT 1958/59 se m SA 93 900 АБВ 
СА ОТМЕ anis 1957/58 434 11 884 80473 23 993 — 
Secon | 
Genera Lycées and collèges senior level, Public 8 1960/61 9 S 5 205 1389 | 
Collége junior level, public 1960/61 1 Ad 254 86 | 
Complementary courses, public . 1960/61 17 x 12363 257 
Lycées senior level, private . . . . | 1960/61 3 1101 558 | 
Lycées junior level, private 1960/61 3 712 107 
UTERIS courses, private 1960/61 1 178 — 
cde cS ur 1960/61 34 А cdd 8713 2397 
» . 1959/60 33 285 115 7844 1897 em 
» Ss Ok IEEE eH МАА 1958/59 ax САВ Em one 5 100 des tes 
Pon a ace, eae Ts Tce 1957/58 15 1134 5 066 1580 Р 
Vocational Vocational schools, public and private 
Total 207и. on А. RE 1960/61 2400 
CUERO ECT S 1959/60 2000 
Ms Ager ЖШ» s 1958/59 эх 1000 
sti Pe ah iP оны А M 1957/58 8 1036 
Teacher Teacher training school, public . 1960/61 1 84 6 
training Teacher training courses, public. . . 1960/61 3 572 162 
Teacher training schools, private . . 1960/61 3 186 55 
"Total 5 s jes TE 1960/61 7 FS 32. 842 223 
е nowt es 1959/60 6 36 13 692 193 
Pa le cr te gamit АСА 1958/59 Ue sc due is - 
aou SLE UAT A s c us rud 1957/58 ; 
Higher University of Dakar 
ЖИЙ, its. aed EN as 1961/62 1 d c 1612 293 
^ vw ons Spe T NES Ner 1960/61 1 146 ^os 1391 240 
^ i eter ee SL anh mrs ТА. 1959/60 1 X5 : 1 285 230 
» CUBILE, ac «ули TAAN 1958/59 1 25 1458 213 
ue WEN EIAS Th Wyre re oe 1951/58 1 44 1069 178 
1. Public schools only. 3. Included in secondary general education. 
2. Including teacher training. 
2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1948-59 
Number of students enrolled 
Academic "Tr. Аад Number of 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total population аш БЕ 
beginning (000°) (000's) 200000 
Total Per cent female | population 
1948 9 1 1 
1949 101 18 ii 0.06 
1950 140 
1951 246 
1952 292 17 0.3 2101 15 
1953 392 15 
1954 365 16 
1955 497 14 
1956 581 п 
1957 1 069 17 1 2319 42 
1958 1458 18 | 
1959 1 285 18 
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3, HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


Misi oo ee ie er MEME rr 


oe Field of study 
Type of institution ies Sex Total rr тл <a A: e eT ee. VOR m Yr 
| Humanities Education Fine arts амі 3000, Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 

All institutions? 1961/62 MF 1612 369 — 164 2. 239 — 240 — 

F 293 "o — — "MS Aen Mice — in. - 
All institutions? 1951/58 МЕ 1069 314 — — 369 dan 213 — 113 — 

F 178 102 — — 23 545 46 — 7 = 
Percentage 
All institutions? 1961/62 MF 100 23 — — AT 15 — ' 15 =- 

F 100 Sii — x veis br — tps — 
All institutions? 1957/58 MF 100 29 — — 34 Bc 26 — 11 — 

F 100 57 — — 13 iin 26 — 4 — 


1. Social sciences are included in law. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The chief legal provision governing education is the 
Education Ordinance, 1953, and its various amendments. 
Fourah Bay College (the University College of Sierra 
Leone) and the Freetown Training College for Teachers 
cach has its own Ordinance, and there is separate legislation 
controlling teachers’ superannuation and the West African 
Examinations Council (the international body responsible 
for the conduct of examinations). Education is not 
compulsory. 

The Central Government plays the major role in the 
provision of education. Primary education, however, is 
to a very large extent under the control of local authorities, 
churches and missions, subject always to inspection by 
Central Government officers. Virtually all schools receive 
financial aid from the Government, which also controls 
the appointment of teachers and school curricula. The 
certification of teachers is the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Education, 

The Ministry of Education is also responsible for the 
administration of education. The Minister is a member of 
the Cabinet; his principal administrative officer is the 
Permanent Secretary and his principal professional adviser 
the Chief Education Officer. The non-Government teacher 
training colleges and secondary schools are managed by 
non-statutory boards of governors. There are fifteen local 


2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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authorities, which are legally responsible for primary 
education in their respective areas; in carrying out their 
obligations they work in close co-operation with the 
missions and religious authorities, both Christian and 
Muslim. 

The major factor affecting the provision of education is 
economic; relatively speaking, there are few social, ethnic, 
or religious problems. 

Difficult road and rail communications aggravate the 
problems of effective inspection of schools, as does a 
relatively sparse and multi-lingual population. The verna- 
cular is used as the medium of instruction in the early 
primary classes, but by the end of the primary stage the 
transfer to English as the medium of instruction is 
complete. 

The school system comprises primary classes 1 to 7 
followed by forms 1 to 6 of secondary education. The 
first two forms of secondary school are sometimes d 
as senior primary forms 1 and 2. The West African School 
Certificate can be taken at the end of form 5 of secondary 
school, while the Higher School Certificate is taken at 
the end of form 6A, two years after form 5. Parallel 
with the secondary school are technical and teacher 
training courses which cover a total period of eight years. 
Certificate examinations are available at the end of the 
third, fifth and eighth years of these courses. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are only two institutions of higher education in 
Sierra Leone. One is Fourah Bay College and the other 
the Freetown Training College for Teachers. 

Fourah Bay College is the only university institution 
in the country. It was founded in 1827, affiliated to the 
University of Durham, England, in 1876 and achieved 
its present status of university college by the grant of a 
Royal Charter in January 1960. The affiliation to the 
University of Durham continues and degrees in arts, 
theology, science, economics and a postgraduate diploma 
in education are awarded by the university to successful 
candidates from the college. Fourah Bay College awards 
its own diploma in engineering and licence in divinity. 

The Freetown College is the only teacher training 
institution offering studies at post-School Certificate 
level. 


Policy and administration 


The Fourah Bay College and the Freetown Training 
College for Teachers are each governed by a statutory 
council which is autonomous within certain limits defined 
by law. The Ministry of Education includes the expenditure 
of these colleges within its own estimates, but leaves 
to the college councils the formulation of financial and 
academic policy. A statutory board of teacher training 
is charged with the responsibility of examining and 
certifying teachers trained by all the teacher training 
colleges including the Freetown College. 

Under the Charter granted in 1960, the Fourah Bay 
College is administered by the president, two vice- 
presidents, the principal, the council, the senate and the 
faculty boards. 


Finance 


Higher education in Sierra Leone is financed out of Govern- 
ment grants, students’ fees, endowments, external aid 
schemes, and gifts. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Fourah Bay College is organized in the following faculties 
and departments: a faculty of arts with departments of 
classics, English, history, modern European and African 
languages, African studies and philosophy; a faculty of 
economic studies with departments of accountancy, eco- 
nomics and law; a faculty of theology; a faculty of 
education; a faculty of science with departments of botany, 
chemistry, geography (and a sub-department of geology), 
mathematics, physics and zoology; a faculty of applied 
science; and a department of extra-mural studies. 


Admission of students. Entrance requirements vary to 
some extent in different faculties. In general candidates 
must hold the General Certificate of Education with passes 
in English and four or five other subjects, including either 
mathematics or one of the following science subjects: 
biology, botany, chemistry, chemistry with physics, general 
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science, geology, physics, zoology. At least two passes 
must be at ‘A’ level. 


Range of studies. The Fourah Bay College provides courses 
lasting over three or four years leading to the bachelor's 
degree in arts, science or economic studies, awarded by 
the University of Durham. Three courses are offered by 
the Faculty of Theology. These lead to: (a) a certificate 
in Biblical studies; (b) a postgraduate diploma in theology 
(both awarded by the University of Durham), and (c) 
a licence in divinity awarded by Fourah Bay College 
itself. The Faculty of Applied Science provides training 
for a diploma awarded by the college in engineering 
technology, covering civil, electrical and mechanical 
engineering. This course has been prepared in close colla- 
boration with the University of Durham, and provides a 
first step towards full professional engineering studies, 
The Faculty of Education provides courses leading to the 
postgraduate diploma in education and to the M.Ed. of 
the University of Durham. 


Intra-mural teaching. 'The academic year consists of three 
terms which run from October to December, January to 
March, and April to June. Students are required to be 
in residence during term and to attend lectures and 
practical classes regularly. A minimum of two-thirds 
attendance is expected at lectures and three-quarters at 
practical classes. 

Methods of instruction include lectures, tutorials, semi- 
nars, laboratory classes, field work in such subjects as 
geography, botany and zoology, and practical work in 
engineering. Examinations for degrees and diplomas are 
held at the end of each session in June; class tests are 
held by some departments in March. 


Research 


All members of the teaching staff are expected to promote 
the study of their subject by teaching and original research 
within the limits of time and facilities available. 


Staff 


The teaching staff consists of professors, senior lecturers: 
lecturers and assistant lecturers. The main method of 
recruitment is by public advertisement in the United 
Kingdom and West Africa and by circulating particulars 
of vacancies to universities within the British Common- 
wealth. The Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas in London acts as a recruiting agency in the 
United Kingdom on behalf of the college. 

Superannuation for appointees to the academic staff 
is through the Federated Superannuation System for 
Universities. Under this system the college contributes 
a sum equivalent to 10 per cent of a member's salary 
and the member contributes 5 per cent of his salary 
towards the premiums on an insurance policy or policies 
taken out on his life. 

Professorial and equivalent appointments are tenable 
to the age of retirement. Other academic appointments 
are normally for two years in the first instance. Towards 
the end of the second year the position is reviewed and 
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the appointment may be renewed for five years; at the 
end of the five years it is reviewed again and, if renewed, 
is not subject to further review. 

The age of retirement is 60 years. With the consent of 
the council, staff may however continue in office beyond 
that age. 


Student life and welfare 


The cost of a degree or diploma course is about £165 
per year for tuition, board and lodging during term time, 
but to this must be added about £100 for vacation and 
personal expenses for local students, and about £180 for 
students from other countries; in round figures a Sierra 
Leone student should expect to have to find £265 a year 
and students from other countries between £300 and £350 
a year. Scholarships are provided by the Sierra Leone 
Government, the Government of Gambia and the Federal 
and Regional Governments of Nigeria as well as by numer- 
ous private bodies, such as missions and churches. A 
number of scholarships have recently been provided by 
the United States Agency for International Development. 

There is a students’ union of which all full-time registered 
students of the college are automatically members. The 
function of the union is to provide directly or through 
recognized clubs and societies opportunities for recreational 
and eultural activities for the student body. The union 
is governed by a president and an executive council 
elected annually by the students themselves. There is a 
large number of student clubs and societies. 

The college is entirely residential; it has separate halls 
of residence for men and women students with central 
dining halls and kitchens. It has its own sick bay with 
a full-time college medical officer (who serves staff as well 
as students) and three nursing staff. The general welfare 
of students is taken care of by the wardens and by a 
system of personal tutors through which each student 
has a member of the academic staff whom he can approach 
on any personal problem. Guidance on academic work 
is given by deans, heads of departments and academic 
tutors. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Freetown Training College for Teachers was formerly the 
Teacher Training Department of Fourah Bay College. Tt 
was established as a separate and autonomous institution 
by Government Ordinance No. 44 dated 31 December 1959. 
It is governed by a college council and its principal is its 
chief academic and administrative officer. The college is 
financed by the Government. Students pay no fees, and 
the costs of board, books and stationery are more than met 
by the allowances paid by the Government. The college 
prepares an annual budget which is subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Education. 


Admission of students. The educational requirements for 
entry depend on the course to be taken. The Teachers’ 
Certificate course is a three-year course for teachers for 
primary schools, Students must have completed at least 
Form 3 in a grammar school and have passed the Form 3 


examination in English and arithmetic, or a special entrance 
examination, or hold the Teacher's Elementary Certificate 
taken in a provincial training college. Students in the 
Teachers’ Advanced Certificate course must hold a School 
Certificate or have four passes in the General Certificate 
of Education examination. All candidates must also pass 
a college interview. Although places have been limited to 
about 150 not enough students have been forthcoming 
for the post-School Certificate courses. 


Range of studies. Students in all courses must study the 
principles and practice of education, and undertake about 
four weeks’ teaching practice each year. The post-School 
Certificate course leading to the Teachers Advanced 
Certificate lasts over a period of three years. Most Teacher's 
Advanced Certificate students will become teachers in 
the lower forms of secondary schools, and the range of 
subjects they study is much narrower than that taken 
by students in the "Teacher's Certificate course. All 
Teacher’s Advanced Certificate students study English 
(language and literature), as well as two elective subjects. 

Specialist teacher training is offered in domestic science, 
arts and crafts, and physical education; these are three- 
year courses. (The physical education course has been 
shortened to two years because of lack of facilities since 
the gymnasium was removed to make way for the new 
House of Representatives.) In the past most students 
taking these courses already held the Teacher's Certificate. 
Since September 1962 the specialist teacher training 
courses have been progressively equated, as regards 
entrance, standards and final status, with the Teachers’ 
Advanced Certificate course. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in Septem- 
ber and ends in June. Students are required to attend 
all lectures. Methods of instruction include lectures and 
practical work, demonstration lessons, practice teaching, 
ete, Students are required to sit for both internal mid- 
year tests and end of year examinations. Final examinations 
are marked externally. 


Staff 


Teaching staff are classed as senior lecturers and lecturers, 
and may be recruited either locally or abroad. Expa- 
triates are normally given three-year renewable contracts. 


Student life and welfare 


Students are selected by the Government, and receive 
their tuition free; they are also given free board and lodging 
and an allowance to cover the cost of books, stationery, 
etc. A students’ union conducts student affairs, and makes 
representations to the college authorities on all matters 
concerning the student body. There is the usual range 
of clubs, societies, etc. There is residential accommodation 
for all students and they may also make use of the local 
hospital facilities. 
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TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The Fourah Bay College has a ten-year development 
plan for the decade 1963-73 which will involve the ex- 
pansion of the student body from about 450 to 1,400 
with comparable increases in staff, buildings and equip- 
ment. The main new developments envisaged are the 
establishment of faculties of medicine, agriculture and 
law, and the expansion of the Faculty of Applied Science; 
it is planned that it will offer degree courses in engineering 
and possibly courses in architecture. 

Parallel with these developments new courses will be 
introduced in the Faculties of Arts and Science and 
there will be considerable expansion in the work of the 
Faculty of Education. The Faculty of Economic Studies 
hopes to develop courses in sociology, management studies 
and statistics; it will also expand its basic courses in 
economics, economic history and accountancy. It is also 
hoped to extend the activities of the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, and in connexion with this a proposal 
has been made to provide an adult education college 
modelled on Ruskin College, Oxford. 

The above programme is, at this stage, only a blue- 
print and cannot be carried out unless adequate capital 
and recurrent funds are either made available by the 
Government of Sierra Leone or supplied from outside 
sources. 

Fourah Bay College already makes a distinct contri- 
bution to higher education in West Africa in the fact 
that more than half its students are drawn from West 
African countries outside Sierra Leone, particularly Nigeria. 
During the 1962/63 session some students also came from 
East Africa. 

The Fourah Bay College and the Freetown Training 


College for Teachers between them provide Sierra Leone 
today with most of its professional men and women, and 
their role in national life, already important, will become 
increasingly so as the new nation develops. They are still 
growing institutions, and the Government will continue 
to finance that growth as generously as it can, bearing 
in mind the competing claims of other parts of the edu- 
cational system on the country's limited resources. It 
hopes that both colleges will continue to make an important 
contribution to the advancement of higher education both 
within and outside Sierra Leone. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Freetown.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Sierra Leone. Ministry of Education. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,450,000. 

Area: 27,925 square miles; 72,326 square kilometres. 

Population density: 88 per square mile; 34 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 West African pound = 
2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: September/October. 


1, TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1943-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academie Universities and equivalent Teacher education at Average Average Aser oh 
year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions total enrolment total population mtudants per 
beginning (000°) (000s) Ы raise 
me, ee ae 
1943 25 — — 
1944 21 B == = . 
1945 = == 
1946 45 
1947 75 
1948 107 0.10 1853 5 
1949 117 6 
1950 103 14 s 
1951 105 13 23- 
1952 131 18 £y 0.14 1990 7 
1953 127 18 A 
1954 128 24 62 
1955 245 16 28 54 
1956 253 12 23 61 
1957 265 12 30 80 0.30 2 186 14 
1958 286 8 30 81 
1959 315 10 48 85 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ыы Кы кые en ce М Ыі Seed 8 
type of Type of institution Academic | oF insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Уеа. tutions |- E = 4 TL = zl 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery schools, private 
Total ЖЫК” ЖГ ХАИ 1961/62 5 12 12 25 250 100 — 
ld geal Еа or M tard Ne E 1960/61 4 10 10 wen 200 80 — 
SPEI CA Er gr. tans tr eara! 1959/60. 3 8 8 150 60. — 
О, SES Roue 1958/59 2 6 6 100 40 — 
me uiti: TR NT 1957/58 2 6 6 100 40 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 106 635 219 22 849 8139 — 
Primary schools, aided private . . . 1961/62 499 2031 681 11369 24367 — 
Primary schools, unaided private . . 1961/62 24 87 56 3 870 1429 — 
Tota EE X rom o cs 1961/62 629 2 785 982 98 088 33 935 — 
АШ КАЛД Жыл ^ra. 16 1960/61 586 2414 942 ,86224 29287 — 
" 1959/60 550 2168 122 74481 25 481 — 
» 1958/59 522 2135 721 sns 69276 22953 — 
e 1957/58. 491 1863 612 Dos 61881 20049 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 8 99 19 1661 129 
Secondary schools, aided private . . 1961/62 30 335 155 Wess 6 888 2118 
Secondary school, unaided private . . 1961/62 1 34 16 55). 556 114 
ETATE AC HERES NO SEO NIC 1961/62 39 1469 190 1 9111 2361 
лее ез е . 1960/61 31 418 146 3 1512 2 066 
» 1959/60 28 353 116 Co 6 805 2 087 
p 1958/59 26 337 112 bes 5 904 1745 
” 1957/58 24 311 107 sale 5 924 1971 
Vocational Technical schools, public. `. . . - 1961/62 2 34 3 Е 538 98 209 
Trade centres, public. . . . + + 1961/62 2 50 — — 
Commercial and homecrafts school, 
АИ ON EO C ah 1961/62 1 4 4 165 165 — 
Кок" errorem em emen 1961/62 5 72 n 34 753 263 209 
е СПС iti do pee car 1960/61 4 62 11 21 626 239 217 
& 1959/60 6 87 12 43 514 199 192 
» . 1958/59 6 96 9 53 425 178 115 
" 1957/58 6 7 1 37 350 153 160 
Teacher ‘Teacher training schools, public. . . 1961/62 2 15 2 169 14 — 
training ‘Teacher training schools, aided private . 1961/62 4 30 12 364 91 — 
ДАШ oU p rix ce sei Los camel 1961/62 6 53 20 8 533 105 — 
to KEEPER" Machi ps 1960/61 6 44 12 — 519 102 = 
A 1959/60 6 46 15 4 567 110 m 
Я 1958/59 6 45 10 574 111 = 
СЯ 1957/58 6 28 8 h 585 115 т 
Higher 
University University College 
and EUERE м ee ale’ Wet inser oa 1961/62 1 64 1 348 24 = 
equivalent VOR DEI 7 МИЙ AAN EEE A 1 50 3 302 33 
(degrees и vs a A E 1 48 4 315 31 z 
granting) SL an he DU E 1958/59 1 AL 3 286 23 С 
y 1957/58 1 er 265 31 4 
Non- Teacher training college 
university Totals ae ЖОЙ ones Dc PET 1961/62 L 10 3 10 vale == 
Teacher ene chet so MA patentia Soon 1960/61 1 9 3 50 25 = 
training i 1959/60 1 9 3 48 41 чы 
E 1958/59 1 6 2 30 26 — 
$ 1957/58 1 6 2 30 24 = 
Special + School for young delinquents . . . 1961/62 1 8 e 61 ее, == 
Schoolfor the bind Айыр а. o. || 3961/62 1 2 1 4 5 = 
Atal а ПАРИС ОИ 1961/62 2 10 1 15 5 m 
c DIVITIS 1960/61 2 8 in 93 5 = 
Po Em ET ud im рода50у60 2 8 = 145 5 — 
"NAR eRe oe + | 1958/59 2 8 1 132 3 = 
"TNR ta s 1957/58 2 8 1 100 2 — 


1. In addition, there were thirty-seven voluntary teachers (Peace Corps and Voluntary Service). 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 
SS ES eee 00 


Field of study 
1 " Academic 
‘Type of institution Sex Total 
um уза Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Socal Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture E Ў 
Universities, etc. 1961/62 MF 348 134 1 — — 103 89 1 c — — 
Е 24 : srs = — ПР see tee 25 = == 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 70 = 70 = 
institutions F cu — P — — 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 418 134 81 — — 103 89 1 — — — 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 295 106 38 = — 89 48 — = — 14 
F 55 dum ins — — Yue PE == = — ere 
= C ID ee 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 100 32 19 — — 25 21 3 — = — 
F 100 SES e > — ‚ө 209 ssa x — = 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 | 36 13 — — 30 16 — — — 5 
F | 100 | T eee С = tee m — — — aw 
| 


Е 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


4, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in West African pounds) 
—-————————————— —— ———— "A —— Ó—— — 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
ТОЕ REGES ile uxo eso omm 4% 2 827 000 Total expenditure . . . . + 2 827 000 
Central Government . . . . s s «© + @ + 2 669 000 Total recurring expenditure . . 2 138 000 
Tuition fees . . c rum MN TUE CO 154 000 For administration or general 
Gifts, endowments, eus ce tau eee ts S 4 000 control 4 cc) fe a A 65 0n0 
For instruction . 1 831 000 
Salaries to teachers and sup- 
porting professional staff 1 308 000 
Other instructional expenditure 523 000 
Other recurring expenditure. 242 000 
Total capital expenditure . . . 689 000 


С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure! |. . . . . . . ss € 2138 000 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . . 65 000 3.1 
Expenditure for instruction (раа ря level and ‘type of 
education)  . i or = 2 049 000 95.8 
Pre-primary РЕ eon s SN В LE 3 000 0.1 
Primary oauan ы Ае oo os) IS OI. тА. 727 000 34.0 
Secondary-education Й. = 20 9 09 5 = % 754 000 35.2 
Generals itt) RMR а we ce MR Poe 520 000 24.3 
Жоао ЖО, os ae x ome 5. “> 86 000 4.0 
Teacher training . УТ. TANE ЕГУ 148 000 6.9 
Higher education and adult education . . . . . . 551 000 26.1 
Special education  . SES do Leo > 8 000 0.4 
Other recurring expenditure culto NES T PEE 24 000 1л 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


a EEE EEE EE EEE 


Field of study 
Length of Se: Total 
xe = Deo T ; s Social Natural рше Medical ; 
Humanities ^ Education Fine arts Law © „с, Natural Engineering үш Agriculture 
Less than 2 years MF 
F 
2 years МЕ 1 1 
F 
3 years МЕ 59 17 13 — — 18 10 1 — — 
Е п — 9 — = 1 1 — — — 
4 years MF 12 = 12 
Е 4 — 4 
5 years MF — — — — 
Е EX 
6 years MF 
Е 
7 years or more ME 
Е =: = 
i TT CAI QA 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


м Field of study 
cademi 
Sex Total = 7 

Te ro Eia duae Lays ИЛЫ ыша. Крд Medical Agriculture 

1960/61 MF 12 17 25 — — 19 10 H — E 
Е 15 — 13 — v 1 1 — = =— 

1959/60 МЕ 65 19 19 — — 19 a 1 -— — 
F 17 3 13 — — 1 

1958/59. МЕ 18 29 20 — — 29 — = E ET 
F 18 6 12 

1957/58 ME 42 19 12 — — 11 — — — => 
F 8 2 6 

Percentage 

1960/61 MF 100 24 35 — — 26 14 i — == 
F 100 25 86 T E 7 1 es = EX 

1957/58 MF 100 45 29 — — 26 — — — — 
F 100 25 15 = = ad 
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SIKKIM 


Sikkim is situated between Nepal, Bhutan, India and the 
Tibet region of China. It is an Indian Protectorate. In 
internal affairs it has complete autonomy but external 
affairs and communications are under the control of the 
Government of India. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Most schools in Sikkim are financed by the Government. 
The first two grades of primary education are free; from 
then on fees are charged. There are four secondary schools, 
three of which are Government-run and the fourth 
receives financial assistance from the State; two of these 
institutions are co-educational, one is for boys and the 
fourth for girls. Training for teachers for the primary 
schools is provided at secondary level, as well as vocational 
education and training in midwifery. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions providing education at the 
higher level in Sikkim, but after passing the School 
Leaving Examination selected students are sent to India 


SOMALIA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


There are two distinct educational systems in Somalia. 
The Northern system follows the pattern laid down 
during the period of British administration, and the 
Southern system is organized according to the pattern 
in operation during the Italian administration and trustee- 
ship; the two systems function side by side with relative 
autonomy. A move is now under way to change from 
the Northern 3 + 4 + 4 school with a post-intermediate 
variation and the Southern 5 + 3 + 4 to one twelve-year 
system following а 4--4--4 pattern. The Southern 
schools will retain their pre-primary schools, and the 
Government-aided Когапіс schools will continue to 
function throughout the country. 
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to continue their education in such fields as mining, 
civil engineering, mechanical engineering, law, medicine, 
education, arts, forestry, agriculture, veterinary science, 
etc. Scholarships for this purpose are provided by India 
and by the Government of Sikkim. 


[Information provided by the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India, New Delhi.] 


STATISTICS 


Reference data 


Population (1961 census): 162,000. 

Area: 2,744 square miles; 7,107 square kilometres. 

Population density: 59 per square mile; 23 per square 
kilometre. 


Fiscal year begins: ... 
Academic year begins: ... 


The new administrative scheme provides for the division 
of the Ministry into the following departments: primary 
education; general secondary education; vocational edu- 
cation; adult education; teacher training; women’s edu- 
cation; indents and stores; health and physical education; 
accounts; and general services, including audio-visual and 
other teaching aids. 

The curricula in both systems largely follow the two 
pre-independence patterns, although the teaching of 
Arabic in the lower grades is being extended, and English 
will eventually be the language of instruction in both 
intermediate and secondary schools. It is planned to 
introduce English as a second language in Southern 
primary schools from 1965 on, and English classes are 
already in operation in all Government intermediate 


SOMALIA 


schools. Somali will later be introduced as the language 
of instruction in the primary schools. 

Certain changes have recently taken place in the 
structure of the Southern intermediate and secondary 
schools; the secondary-level scuola politica-amministrativa 
has recently been closed and two new establishments at 
secondary level, a technical institute for draughtsmanship 
and a technical commercial institute have been set up. 
Since 1960 the scuola disciplina islamiche has added two 
sets of two-year specialization courses, and is now both 
an intermediate and post-intermediate school. The first 
class of a new four-year agrieultural school was started 
in 1962/63 in Mogadiscio. 

The Ministry of Education's budget for 1963 totalled 
14,112,652 shillings (including funds provided in the 
Special Budget) distributed as follows: 13,692,652 shillings 
for recurring expenditure and 420,000 shillings for capital 
expenditure, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Istituto Universitario della Somalia in Mogadiscio 
was founded in 1954. It has two faculties, the Faculty 
of Law and Economies with a three-year course leading 
to a degree, and the Teacher Training Faculty offering 
two parallel programmes in a literature section and a 
didactic section. Up to 1962 approximately 450 students 
had studied at the university institution. 


Policy and Administration 


The Istituto Universitario della Somalia is an autonomous 
institution under the control of the Ministry of Education. 
Its chief executive is its director, assisted by an adminis- 
trative director and a secretariat. An administrative 
council, over which the director presides, is responsible 
for administrative and financial questions, and meets at 
least twice a year. Each faculty has its own academic 
council which is responsible for curricula and teaching 
plans. 


Admission of students, All students holding the maturita 
scientifica, the secondary school leaving certificate, are 
eligible for admission to the Istituto. Graduates from 
the teacher training school are also eligible on passing 
a special examination; the academic council has power 
to decide on special cases. There is only a limited number 
of teaching posts available in the Ministry of Education 
and candidates for the teacher training faculty must hold 
a certificate from a Teacher Training School and pass a 
competitive examination in order to gain admission. 


Range of studies. The Faculty of Law and Economies 
has two- and three-year courses both leading to a degree. 
Students graduating from the two-year course are admitted 
to the third year of study in the faculties of political 
Science, economics, commerce or law in any Italian univer- 
sity, and students who complete the three-year course 
may enter these faculties at fourth-year level. 

The following are the requirements for a degree course 
in the Faculty of Law and Economies: 


First year. Private law; public law; Shari'a law; political 
economy; statistics; history of political theory; two 
modern languages chosen from Arabic, English, French, 
Italian and Russian. 

Second year. Administrative law; international law; penal 
law; jurisprudence; finance; two modern languages. 

Third year. Labour law; Somali constitutional law; politics; 
economics; finance; administrative law; economie geo- 
graphy; contemporary history; sociology. 


The following courses are taught in the Teacher Training 
Faculty. 


Literary section. First year. Philosophy; Italian literature; 
psychology; African and Somali history; geography; 
Arabic literature; Italian grammar. 

Second year. Philosophy; psychology; Italian literature; 
contemporary history; geography; English; Arabic 
literature. 


Didactic section. First year. School administration; Italian 
literature; psychology; African and Somali history; 
geography; Arabie literature; Italian grammar. 

Second year. Pedagogy; methodology (literature); metho- 
dology (science); school law; school hygiene; English; 
Arabic literature. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in August 
and ends the following July; classes are held in the after- 
noon only to enable students to accept paid employ- 
ment in the mornings. Attendance requirements are made 
as flexible as possible, but even so some students are 
obliged to follow extra-mural courses and attend the 
university only for the final examinations, While it is 
realized that this is not an ideal situation, it is regarded 
as a temporary one which will eventually be normalized, 
At the beginning of the academic year there is approxi- 
mately 85 per cent attendance in the Faculty of Law 
and Economics; this has usually decreased to 50 per cent 
by the end of the year. The Teacher Training Faculty 
likewise fluctuates between a maximum of 75 per cent 
attendance and a minimum of 40 per cent. 

The languages of instruction are Italian, English and 
Arabic. Italian university textbooks are used for some 
subjects, and in others suitable stencilled material is 
provided. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The aim of the Istituto is to create professional cadres 
for public administration and private enterprise, lawyers, 
intermediate school teachers, and primary school prin- 
cipals. It is planned to divide the Faculty of Law and 
Economics into two separate faculties in the near future, 
one to train theoretical and practical economists, the 
other jurists and administrators. Plans are also under 
way to divide the Istituto into two distinct sections; 
one will be for part-time and the other for full-time 
students. The first section will be geared to the slower 
pace of external students, while the second will provide 
full-time instruction for new secondary school-leavers. 
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In order to facilitate these projects, and to develop a 
greater degree of co-ordination in educational planning, 
the Minister of Education also holds the office of President 
of the Istituto. 

A new comprehensive project is being prepared for a 
faculty of social sciences, modelled on that of the University 
of Rome. This project is being studied by a committee 
of university professors, and plans for it are expected to 
be published shortly. 


[Text prepared by Mr. Mohamed Abucar Abati, and trans- 
mitted by the Educational Planning Office, Mogadiscio. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Somalia. Ministry of Education. The Planning 
Section. Report on Educational Development in 1962/63 
presented at the XXVIth International Conference on public 
education. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,030,000. 

Area: 246,202 square miles; 637,661 square kilometres. 

Population density: 8 per square mile; 3 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1963): 1 shilling = 0.140 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: August. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


"Teachi taff Students enrolled 
ауа а п а Se | ee en с — 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education I tutions |— - ————— - 
Total Female | Тош! Total — Female | Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961/62 259 129 = 22 243 5595 
Primary schools, private . 1961/62 20 42 — 3 280 siie 
Total T 1961/62 279 TU Ho — 25 523 ЕИ = 
» Ame NAUES НУРА 1960/61 230 152 126 — 21 457 5 557 
жы МЫ ААТ ҮЗ ж с Н 1959/60 223 150 117 — 20 840 4 732 
» THU cel Ma: ЕВЕ. 1958/59 192 152 "ens — 18 798 4518 
wes deve ep rms 1957/58 149 615 — 16 127 3 565 
Secondary 
General Intermediate schools, public . 1961/62 23 138 2342 226 
Secondary schools, public 1961/62 2 12 1356 9 
Intermediate schools, private 1961/62 5 14 1415 
Secondary school, private . . . . 1961/62 1 2 160 
ТАША» а ted Ма? 1961/62 31 1166 13 173 xA 
rne Жел pco eor 1960/61 31 1112 12 463 190 
е у е ас 1959/60 31 198 11 893 86 
» T4 SA See i 7 1958/59 31 187 1] 367 58 
ЕРТЕ EIN ERE 1957/58 31 165 1947 38 
Vocational Intermediate industrial school, publie . 1961/62 1 10 — 273 = 
Technical institutes, public . . . . 1961/62 4 16 — 325 6 = 
Intermediate commercial schools, public 1961/62 2 12 — 356 54 Ar 
Intermediate agricultural school, public 1961/62 1 5 — 103 — = 
Intermediate fishery school, public . 1961/62 1 5 = 8l = _ 
Intermediate domestic sciences school, 
PDK С te ael 1961/62 1 3 3 1 т - 
Italian intermediate commercial school, 
private 7 1961/62 1 5 — 75 = 
Total "За ye 0", 1961/62 п 56 — 1220 267 = 
» Aah „Хы eat Se 1960/61 10 46 — 920 41 
К ы ы тс ЕСТ 1959/60 10 40 — 1013 50 
» NE ve ca o SP RES 1958/59 10 40 885 51 = 
” МЕ voL iE 1957/58 10 36 — 656 62 zi 
Teacher Teacher training centres, publie 
training Total S DE ECCE: 1961/62 2 121 at des 136 = 
€ «29€ Ма ды ды т а 1960/61 2 120 "eei à 102 == 
^ Pado са me 1959/60 2 116 157 а 
c yc es COR ак 1958/59 2 16 85 E 113 = 
See. малы SEES 1057/58 2 és. pur 60 — 


1. Full-time only. 
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2. Not including Italian intermediate commercial school. 
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REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academic | Number |— — —r - —— 
type of Type of institution suar iaat of insti- Full and part-time X Part-time 
education year о d | t Ip es 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher 
University Istituto Universitario, public 
and Total Ө Sees Thee 1961/62 1 15 — 13 42 7 42 
equivalent » 1960/61 H РТ — 31 482 ag 482 
(degree- 2 1959/60 1 i$ — 51 4 51 
granting )* га 1958/59 1 — 37 1 31 
” 1957/58 1 = 63 3 63 
Special Children’s homes 
Total 1961/62 2 12 — 95 — — 
* 1960/61 2 13 = 80 E In 
& 1959/60 2 19 ДЕ. 75 = = 
» 1958/59 2 12 — 65 — — 
” 1957/58 1 XT — 45 — — 
Adult Adult primary schools 
otal) eb «iod os: ds TS 1961/62 187 631 amo, 631 24 735 3548 24735 
уо aded У 1960/61 187 687 * 687 19 966 2810 19 966 
MG ed Lo ai? AT a 1959/60 191 679 б 679 22 617 3 440 22617 
Р Exe ES 1958/59 160 690 . 690 20 150 2543 20 750 
is ce ec er on 1957/58 139 610 Sdn 610 17 741 1809 17741 
_ у _ _ _ —_—__———-——_— 


3. Teacher Training Faculty only. 
4. Includes teacher training students (29 males, 1 female). 


5. The Istituto acquired university status in 1959. 


REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


When the four provinces (Cape, Natal, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State) were formed into a Union in 1910, 
higher education became the responsibility of the Central 
(i.e. Union) Government, and education other than higher 
was assigned to the provincial authorities. The Central 
Government subsidized the provinces to the extent of 
roughly 50 per cent of their expenditure. 

In course of time, however, the Central Government 
took over technical, vocational and various other forms 
of specialized education as the need for these developed. 
This step was due largely to the inability of the provinces 
to finance these services adequately. The provinces were 
then left to administer only primary and secondary schools 
and the training of primary teachers. Thus the original 
meaning of ‘higher education” as a responsibility of the 
Central Government laid down in the Act of Union 
became widened so as to embrace a range of educational 
activity from nursery schools up to universities. In fact, 
in subsequent legislation higher education was defined 
as ‘whatever the Minister of Education designated as 
higher education’. 

There are thus four provincial Education Departments 


which administer primary and secondary education. Each 
of these departments is under a director who is responsible 
to a Provincial Council (legislature) and to an Executive 
Committee presided over by an administrator. Then there 
is the Union Department of Education, Arts and Science, 
which administers ‘higher education’. This is under the 
Secretary for Education who is responsible to the Minister 
of Education serving the Union Parliament. There are 
local school committees and district school boards to 
assist the Provincial Departments with the administration 
of schools. These local bodies, however, have no financial 
responsibility, though they have a say in the selection 
of teachers. In the province of Natal, however, the schools 
are all centrally administered. 

Cultural and racial factors largely determine the pattern 
in which education is provided in the Republic of South 
Africa. The population according to the latest (1962) 
census figures is constituted as follows: Whites (i.e. of 
European descent), 3,088,492; Bantu (i.e. of African 
descent), 10,907,789; Asiaties (i.e. of Asian, mainly Indian, 
descent), 477,125; Coloureds (ie. of distant Malay or 
mixed descent), 1,509,258; a total of 15,982,664. 

In 1953 the Central Government took away from the 
provinces the responsibility for Bantu education which is 
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now administered by a central Department of Bantu 
Affairs. In the same way the Central Government proposes 
to take over the education for Coloureds and Indians and 
to place it under the central Departments of Coloured 
Affairs and Indian Affairs respectively. 

Separate schools are provided for these ethnic groups. 
State-supported education plays a dominant role. Over 
90 per cent of the school-going population attends public 
schools, i.e., schools wholly financed by the State. Technical 
colleges and universities are State-aided institutions. The 
tendency is, however, for more and more technical and 
commercial schools to become entirely State institutions. 

Education is compulsory for all White children from the 
age of 7 until the age of 16, unless they have previously 
passed standard 8, when exemption may be obtained. 
Within the compulsory limits education is free up to 
standard 10, which is the end of the secondary school. 
There is no compulsion yet in the case of the non-Whites, 
but in Natal and in the Cape Province legislation to 
provide for compulsory education for Coloured pupils has 
been passed. 

The percentage which the number of children receiving 
primary and secondary education constitutes of the age- 
groups 6 to 16 years inclusive is as follows for the different 
racial groups: Whites, 100 per cent; Coloureds and 
Asiatics, 77 per cent; Bantu, 51 per cent. The number 
of non-White pupils going to school has increased rapidly 
during recent years, particularly at the secondary level. 
For example, between the years 1950 and 1960 the number 
of non-Whites attending secondary classes increased from 
27,000 to approximately 71,000. 

The growth in the number of pupils attending primary 
and secondary classes in State and State-aided institutions 
for the different racial groups is as follows: 


NUMBER OF PAPILS IN STATE AND STATE-AIDED PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ra -——— ———————— 
Group ^ 1945 1950 1955 1960 
White 404 878 467 440 574 136 645 546 
Coloured and Asiatic 213 284 262345 333 311 425 994 
Bantu 587 586 746 324 1005774 1504 280 
Total 1105748 1476109 1913221 2575 820 


The current cost to the State for providing primary 
and secondary education has grown in recent years as 
follows: 1945, £17,750,421; 1950, £28,857,094; 1955, 
£47,722,269; 1960, £63,433,000 (estimated). 

Technical and vocational education is provided for all 
races in technical colleges, commercial, trade and agri- 
cultural schools. The increase in the number of students 
(all races) and the current State expenditure in these 
institutions is as follows: in 1945, 16,905 students, 
£1,199,641; in 1950, 20,360, £2,151,745; in 1955, 26,764, 
£3,458,666; in 1960, 29,005, £5,888,932. 

English and Afrikaans are treated on a footing of 
equality as official languages in the schools. In the schools 
for White children, two main principles have been laid 
down: that a child shall be taught through the medium 
of his mother tongue at least in the primary standards; 
and that every child shall learn the second official language. 
In Bantu schools both languages are introduced as subjects 
at an early stage, English being extensively used as a 
medium of instruction in the upper standards. The use 
of Afrikaans as a medium in these schools nereasing. 
In Coloured schools both languages are used media of 
instruction, but in Asiatic schools English is used almost 
exclusively. Both languages are taught as subjects. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 999. The syllabuses and the examinations 
for university entrance are the same for all racial groups. 
The total current State expenditure on education at all 
levels increased from about £32,400.000 in 1950 to about 
£14,000.000 in 1960. This constitutes over 12 per cent 
of the total State income of the Republic of South 
Africa. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The institutions which provide higher education, i.e. 
post-secondary education, in the Republic of South Africa 
fall into the following five types. 

First, there are eight residential universities, viz., 
Cape Town, Witwatersrand, Natal, Rhodes, Stellenbosch, 
Pretoria, Orange Free State and Potchefstroom. These 
universities provide instruction by means of lectures, 
laboratory work, seminars, ete., in the faculties of arts, 
science and the usual faculties leading to the professions, 


eg. theology, 


medicine, law, engineering, teaching, 


ETC E————————————— Ee 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A University institutions 
B Higher technical education 
С Teacher training (outside the univer- 
sity) 
R Individual research and writing of 
thesis 
Z Practical work 
] Part-time education 
Lower secondary leaving certificate 
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Upper secondary certificate 
Bachelor's degree 

Honours degree 

Master's degree 

Doctorate 

Lower primary teacher's certificate 
Higher primary teacher's certificate 
Teacher's diploma (technical) 
Specialist teacher's certificate 


OE ZOR EOLO mi] 


Teacher’s diploma (workshop) 
University education diploma 
Diploma for technicians 

Diploma in nursing 

Diploma in agriculture or forestry 
Advanced technical certificate 
National diploma in engineering 
Higher national diploma in engin- 
eering 


REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


| 


6 1213 M15 6 17 18 19 2 2 2 23 
| Uy obe pb, ese deg 9 
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commerce, ete. The number of full-time university students 
(all races) in these institutions has increased as follows 
during recent years: 12,466 in 1945; 16,169 in 1950; 
21,322 in 1955; 31,030 in 1960. 

The University of South Africa is a distinct institution. 
It provides higher education by correspondence and 
conducts university degree examinations for such external 
students as elect to avail themselves of it. In 1955, 5,586 
students received such instruction by correspondence and 
in 1960 the number rose to 9,927 (all races). 

Next there are university colleges for non-Whites. By 
virtue of the Extension of University Education Act 
No. 45 of 1959, non-White students are prohibited from 
entering any of the universities mentioned above, except 
with the express permission of the Government. (The 
Medical School for non-Whites of the University of Natal 
does not fall under this prohibition.) Thus five separate 
colleges were established to provide for the higher edu- 
cation of the various non-White ethnic groups. They are 
controlled and financed entirely by the Central Govern- 
ment: the University College of the North which admits 
students from the Sotho, Tswana, Venda and Tsonga 
language groups; the University College of Zululand, 
which admits Zulu-speaking students; the College of the 
Western Cape catering exclusively for Coloured students; 
the University College for Indians in Durban, catering 
exclusively for Asiatic students; and the University College 
of Fort Hare, to cater exclusively for Xhosa students in the 
Transkei. While the first three new colleges commenced 
operations on 1 January 1960, and the Indian College on 
1 January 1961, the University College of Fort Hare 
has been in existence since 1916, catering for all types 
of non-Whites. By the University College of Fort Hare 
Transfer Act of 1959, this institution, which was pre- 
viously affiliated to the Rhodes University for academic 
purposes, was placed under the control of the Department 
of Bantu Education. There were over three hundred 
students before the take-over. Since then the number has 


decreased. The students in these non-White colleges sit. 


for the examinations under the University of South 
Africa. 

The fourth group comprises teacher training or normal 
colleges. Where these cater for White students, the training 
is entirely on a post-secondary level and they are financed 
and controlled by the provincial Education Departments 
which are responsible also for primary and secondary 
education. The universities are chiefly responsible for 
providing the training for secondary school teachers at 
the postgraduate level. The teacher training courses given 
in the training colleges range from two to three years 
for primary teachers. The university course leading to 
the teacher's diploma lasts one year, and two years for 
the B.Ed. degree, postgraduate. In the case of non- 
White students, the training is largely still at the secondary 
level. In some training colleges for Coloureds and Indians, 
however, two to three years' post-secondary training is 
also given. 

Finally there are technical colleges, part of whose work 
is at a post-high-school level. There are six technical 
colleges, one of which caters specially for the Indians. 
They offer general and vocational education mainly at 
the secondary, level and about two-thirds of the students 
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are 16 years and under. In addition, the colleges offer 
diplomas in technology, pharmacy, commerce, various 
teachers! diplomas and certificates, diplomas in art and 
domestie science, some of the training for which extends 
beyond the secondary level. Each technical college has 
a division for adult education, where a great variety of 
short courses are offered. 

The evolution of university institutions in South Africa 
has been determined by two main factors: distance and 
cultural and racial distinctiveness. 

The fact that the White population of three millions 
lives scattered in small nuclei over an area of about half 
a million square miles, i.e., more than four times the size 
of the British Isles, and the fact that it is composed of 
two nationalities or cultural groups which, though geo- 
graphically intermingled, cling tenaciously to their res- 
pective rights of language, etc., account largely for the 
phenomenon that there are today no fewer than nine 
institutions of university rank. In comparison with the 
universities in the older countries, these institutions are 
of relatively recent origin; nearly all of them are less 
than a hundred years old, even including their pre- 
university embryonie existence. In the early stages they 
were merely high schools with a few classes given at 
the post-secondary level. The post-secondary students 
were examined by a Board of Examiners in Literature 
and Science, which was established in the Cape by the 
Cape Legislature in 1858. The oldest of these colleges 
was the South African College founded in Cape Town 
in 1829. Out of this, many years later, grew the University: 
of Cape Town. There followed in 1855, St. Andrew's 
College in Grahamstown, from the post-matriculation 
classes of which Rhodes University College and later 
Rhodes University developed. Grey College in Bloem- 
fontein started about the same time and later gave rise 
to the University of the Orange Free State. In 1866 the 
Stellenbosch Gymnasium was founded, from which rose 
the Victoria College of Stellenbosch, the forerunner of 
the University of Stellenbosch. In 1873 the Board of 
Examiners was supplanted by the University of the Cape 
of Good Hope, which was a purely examining body 
modelled on the University of London. In the next year 
the Higher Education Act was passed, which instituted 
a regular system of State grants to the various colleges. 
State aid also brought State inspection in its train. This 
was greatly resented by the colleges and afterwards 
discontinued. 

With the development of the interior of the country, 
new institutions arose. Thus under the Transvaal Republic 
a State Gymnasium was founded in Pretoria in 1893. 
This institution, however, came to an end with the out- 
break of the Anglo-Boer War. The South African School 
of Mines was founded in Kimberley in 1896, but was 
transferred to Johannesburg in 1904 as the Transvaal 
Technical Institute, and later became successively the 
Transvaal University College, the South African School 
of Mines and Technology, the University College of 
Johannesburg, and ultimately the University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. A Pretoria branch of the 
Transvaal University College was established in 1908 and, 
retaining this name when it was relinquished by the 
Johannesburg institution, developed into the University 


of Pretoria, Natal University College, the predecessor 
of the dual-centred University of Natal, was founded in 
PE in 1909 and shortly afterwards started 
classes also in. Durban. 

These colleges did the teaching while the University 
of the Cape of Good Hope did the examining. The most 
indispensable qualification of its examiners was that they 
should know nothing about the candidates beyond their 
powers of assimilation, A college professor who taught 
a particular subject was expressly prohibited by regulation 
from acting as examiner in that subject, no doubt with 
а view to pein corruption or partiality, This rather 
antiquated practice, which often debarred the best men 
from acting as examiners and which probably accounts 
for the traditional attitude that universities are really 
examination factories, came partially to an end in 1916 
when the South African College in Cape Town and the 
Victoria College in Stellenbosch justified their recognition 
as independent teaching universities. 

To the comprehensive mind of Cecil Rhodes, Prime 
Minister of the Cape Colony in the early nineties, this 
fissiparous process finding expression in the growth of 
small, parochial colleges in different parts of the country, 
was a sign of weakness, As early as 1891 he accordingly 
signified his intention of using his own wealth to found 
a strong national university on his Groote Schuur estate 
in Cape Town, which would be mainly residential and 
would serve as a great synthesising force in South Africa, 
Within its walls Rhodes thought that the students from 
all parts of the country, both English and Dutch, would 
be bound together to form a single, united, South African 
nation possessing common ideals and a common culture. 
There were, however, centrifugal forces which retarded 
the materialization of Rhodes's dream, First there was 
the opposition from the Afrikaans-speaking clement, and 
particularly from the rival institution in Stellenbosch, 
and secondly there were the local jealousies of the smaller 
colleges which had sprang up in the meantime, parti- 
cularly in the Eastern Province, The Jameson raid, which 
took place in 1895 and in which Rhodes was involved, 
and the Anglo-Boer War thrust this whole scheme into 
the background. Already a sick man, Rhodes died soon 
afterwards. Just before he died, he relinquished his idea 
of setting up a national teaching university in Cape 
Town wei in his will he diverted the funds intended 
for this purpose to the establishment of the Rhodes 
Scholarship scheme, from which in subsequent years 
many students from the whole English-speaking world 
have benefited and will benefit in perpetuity. 

As a result of legislation passed in 1916, the colleges 
in Stellenbosch and Cape Town became independent 
teaching universities, on an appointed day in 1918. The 
remaining colleges were placed under the federal insti- 
tution named the University of South Africa, which 
replaced the examining University of the Cape of Good 
Hope. In 1921 the teaching institution at Potchefstroom 
which originated in 1869 was admitted as a constituent 
college of this new federal university. In 1916 the South 
African Native College, developing to a considerable 
extent out of the Lovedale Missionary Institution, was set 
up. Its students, mainly non-White, took the examinations 
of the University of South Africa as external students, 
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The University of South Africa was a purely examining 
body. It was governed by a council and by a senate 
composed of the principals and heads of departments 
of the constituent colle 

With the steady and rapid expansion of higher edu- 
cation since the end of the First World War, these consti» 
tuent colleges became incorporated by Act of Parliament 
as independent universities, In order of occurrence, 
these changes took place as follows: in 1923 the 
University College of Johannesburg became the Univer- 
sity of the Witwatersrand; in 1930 the Transvaal 
University College became the University of Pretoria; 
in 1949 the Natal University College became the 
University of Natal; in 1950 the University College 
of the Orange Free State became the University of the 
Orange Free State; in 1951 Rhodes University College 
became Rhodes University, and the Potchefstroom Uni» 
versity College became the Potchefstroom University for 
Christian and Higher Education. In terms of the Rhodes 
University Act 1949, the South African Native College 
became affiliated to Rhodes University and shortly there- 
after its name was changed to the University College 
of Fort Hare. In 1951, all the constituent colleges of the 
University of South Africa having become independent 
and the federal nature of the university itself having 
consequently disappeared, an Act was passed by the 
Union Parliament which reconstituted the university 
under the same name as a university for external students, 
The registrar of the University of South Africa is also 
the secretary of the Joint Matriculation Board and his 
office conducts the business of the board, In addition 
to teaching and examining by correspondence external 
students who do not attend any particular institution, 
the University of South Africa also controls the exami» 
nations of the five non-White university colleges mentioned 
above. On passing these examinations, these students 
are awarded degrees by the University of South Africa, 

To sum up, there are now, besides the University of 
South Africa providing instruction mainly by corres nd- 
ence, eight residential teaching universities for Whites 
in the Republic. Their geographic dispersion represents 
a cultural dualism as follows: right at the south there is 
thirty miles apart, the University of Cape Town teaching 
through the English medium and the University of 
Stellenbosch teaching through the Afrikaans medium, In 
the north, the University of the Witwatersrand teaches 
through the English нор and, forty miles away, the 
University of Pretoria teaches through the Afrikaans 
medium. The Afrikaans-medium University of the DEM 
Free State at Bloemfontein is matched by the En lish- 
medium University of Natal situated partly in Pieter- 
maritzburg and partly in Durban. In the Eastern Province 
there is Rhodes базы an English-medium institution, 
which has its counterpart in the Afrikaans-medium Uni- 
versity of Christian Higher Education at Potchefstroom 
in the Transvaal, 

For non-Whites there exists, as has been stated above, 
five university colleges each catering for a different ethnic 
group but using the English medium throughout, exeept in 
the case of the College of the Western Cape where instruction 
is mainly in Afrikaans. The University of South Africa 
conducts its correspondence courses and examinations for 
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external students through both the English and the 
Afrikaans medium. In all these university institutions 
the textbooks are almost all in English. 


Legislation, policy and administration 


The residential universities are administered under the 
Universities Act No. 61 of 1955, as amended by Act 
No. 82 of 1959 and Act No. 46 of 1961. By this Act these 
universities and the University of South Africa fall under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education, Arts and 
Science; it provides for the appointment by the Minister 
of a University Advisory Committee, consisting of not 
more than eight members, to advise him on general 
questions of policy arising out of or connected with the 
provisions of this Act and such other matters relating 
to universities as the Minister may refer to it. At least one 
member may be nominated by the Committee of Univer- 
sity Principals. The members are not full-time and the 
committee meets not more than three or four times a year. 
Thus far its advice has been mainly of a financial nature, 
e.g., the capital expenditure on university buildings and 
the requests from universities for new departments. The 
secretarial work of this advisory committee is performed by 
the office of the Department of Education, Arts and Science. 

The Committee of University Principals was constituted 
by the Universities Act No. 61 of 1955 and was empowered 
to take over the functions hitherto performed by the 
Vice-Chancellors’ Committee. It consists of the principals 
of the eight residential universities and of the principal 
of the University of South Africa. The committee may 
make recommendations to the Minister of Education, 
Arts and Science regarding any matter which it considers 
to be of common interest to the universities or which 
may be referred to it by the Minister or the Secretary 
of Education, Arts and Science. It may also make joint 
statutes and regulations relating to the Joint Matricu- 
lation Board, the Joint Committee for Professional Exami- 
nations and the administration of the joint scholarship 
fund of the universities, the admission of registered students 
of any one of the universities to any of the others, and a 
minimum period of attendance and minimum fees for 
the degree of bachelor. The committee has power to 
formulate regulations dealing with any matters of common 
interest such as the rotation between the universities of 
postgraduate scholarships administered by the committee. 

The principals and rectors of the non-White colleges 
do not have representation on this committee. 

This Act No, 61 of 1955 also lays down the constitution 
and powers of the Joint Matriculation Board, as well 
as the powers of the respective university councils. The 
university councils have powers to frame statutes or to 
give effect to any law relating to their respective univer- 
sities and for the genera] government of their universities 
in relation to matters not specifically prescribed by law. 
These statutes are subject to the approval of the Minister 
and of Parliament. 

Subject to provisions relating to the prohibition of 
religious tests, this University Act gives a university 
council the right to refuse admittance to any student 
who applies for admission, should it consider it to be in 
the interests of the university concerned to do so. 
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The universities are also completely autonomous in the 
selection of the persons appointed to fill vacant posts. 
They may, however, not apply any religious test in the 
ease of such appointments. The Potchefstroom University 
for Christian Higher Education is the only university 
whose charter gives it the right to take into consideration 
the religion of an appointee. 

The non-White university colleges are administered 
under the Extension of University Education Act No. 45 
of 1959. They are entirely State-controlled. The Bantu 
colleges fall under the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Bantu Education who also administers the Bantu Edu- 
cation Act. The University College for Coloureds in the 
Western Cape falls under the Department of Coloured 
Affairs and the University College for Indians will soon 
be placed under the Ministry of Indian Affairs. 


Internal administration. The internal structure of the 
administrative organization within the South African 
residential universities is very similar to that which 
obtains in the provincial or civic universities in the United 
Kingdom and in the universities in the Dominions of 
Australia and New Zealand, Each university has a chan- 
cellor who is appointed by the university council. Beyond 
his role at formal functions such as graduation ceremonies 
he has no administrative duties. The chief administrative 
officer of the university is the principal or rector. In some 
cases he is ex officio also vice-chancellor, in other cases 
he is eligible for appointment as chancellor. 

The governing body of each university is the university 
council composed predominantly of laymen. It consists 
of members appointed by the Government and represent- 
atives of benefactors of the university, its graduates 
and senate and certain public bodies, e.g. city councils. 
The council administers all the property of the university 
and has general control over all its affairs, purposes and 
functions. It appoints all academic staff on the recom- 
mendation of the senate or of a committee of senate. 

The senate of the university normally consists of the 
principal or rector who is chairman, the professors and 
heads of academic departments, the librarian, represent- 
atives of council and of the lecturing staff. The senate 
is responsible for the instruction, examinations and 
discipline of classes in the university. This body corresponds 
to what is known as the professorial board in some 
British universities. When its meetings areinfrequent, most 
of its routine work is done by an executive committee 
consisting usually of the deans of the faculties. Next in 
the hierarchy are the boards of faculties which deal with 
the routine affairs of the individual faculties. University 
government in South Africa is, as Sir Eric Ashby put it 
in Technology and the Academics, *a sort of inverted 
hierarchy. . . in which academic policy-making begins 
at the level of departments, among the teaching staff. . . . 
Tt is not dictated from above. . . . From time to time 
it rises to the level of the faculty, where conflicting 
proposals from departments are reconciled in the presence 
of representatives of all teachers in the faculty. From the 
faculty it goes to the senate who reconcile conflicting 
proposals from faculties. Only after this stage does 
policy reach the council and its standing committees, 
e.g, on finance, buildings, ete. . . . Surrounded by 
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this inverted hierarchy sits the principal of the univer- 
sity—a large proportion of his time and the bulk of his 
reserves of moral stamina are spent in guiding ideas 
from one committee to the next, and concentrating ideas 
into forms which admit of administrative action once they 
have been approved by senate and council.’ 

The convocation of the university consists of the teach- 
ing staff of the university together with all its graduates. 
Convocation may discuss any matter relating to the 
university and make representations to senate or council. 

The registrar of the university is appointed by the 
council and acts as secretary of the council, of the senate 
and of the convocation. In general it may be said that he 
is responsible for the office routine of the university. 

The council and senate of the University of South 
Africa have a somewhat different composition from that 
of the residential universities. Its council consists of 
nominees by the State, the principals of the residential 
universities and representatives of the senate. Its senate 
consists of the principal and representatives of the council, 
the professors and lecturers of the division of external 
studies, together with representatives of the senates of 
the residential universities. 

The system of government and control of the non-White 
colleges is different from that of any other university 
institution in South Africa. Though the degrees for which 
students at these colleges are trained are awarded by the 
University of South Africa, these institutions are not 
constituent colleges of that university, nor affiliated with it. 
They are State institutions and control is vested entirely 
in the Government which, through the various ministries, 
not only appoints the councils, the senates and the 
academic staff, but also controls the admission of students. 
Each college has two councils, a White one and a non- 
White one. The non-White bodies have only advisory 
functions. The conditions of service of the academic staff 
as regards freedom of expression are in some ways stricter 
than those for civil servants. The principals of these 
institutions do not sit on the Committee of Principals. 

Teacher training colleges fall directly under the control 
and administration of the Provincial Education Depart- 
ments and do not have any statutory governing bodies. 

The technical colleges are State-aided and not State 
institutions. They operate each under a governing body 
or council consisting of representatives of the Government 
and city corporations and of local leaders in commerce 
and industry. Appointments to staff are made by the 
Government on the recommendation of these councils. 
They have no statutory academic body corresponding to 
the university senate. 


Finance 


In 1951 the Government appointed the University Finances 
Commission to inquire into the universities and to devise 
‘a basis on which the State should subsidize the universities, 
having regard to the freedom and autonomy of universities 
as statutory bodies, and at the same time to the necessity 
of safeguarding the State against unrestricted financial 
obligations’. Up to that time the universities had been 
subsidized on the pound-for-pound basis, i.e., the Govern- 
ment matched whatever income the university could 


produce. Though this system of Government grants, 
which was based on income rather than on expenditure, 
left the universities fairly autonomous as to how the money 
was to be spent, it broke down largely because the Govern- 
ment, when it saw fit, pegged its grants instead of match- 
ing the universities’ income. The result was that the 
universities became seriously embarrassed financially and 
insisted on a basis of subsidy which offered greater security. 

This commission recommended that all universities be 
subsidized in accordance with a fixed formula, based partly 
on the number of basic departments in the university and 
partly on the number of students and approved student 
courses offered. This method of subsidy had the advar 
that it was objective and could not be subject to poli 
pressure favouring or penalizing any particular university. 
Another advantage was that each university could estimate 
fairly accurately the subvention due to it in any year. 
Though the number of students constitutes the main 
determinant of the amount of the subsidy, its statistical 
relationship is not a linear but a parabolie one. There 
are other refinements which allow for the differing costs 
of training provided in the different faculties, For example, 
the unit cost of a science student is considerably larger 
than that of an arts student in most universities. The 
formula also makes provision for a standard minimum 
fee income which a university must raise in order to qualify 
for the grant. All universities, however, exceed this 
minimum by a considerable margin in order to make ends 
meet. Though the main structure of the formula has been 
maintained, the statistical weighting of the factors 
in the formula have been subject to review, chiefly 
on representations made by the doo mites of University 
Principals. 

The Finances Commission originally recommended. the 
establishment of a University Grants Commission whose 
main responsibility would be the progressive adjustment 
of this formula to the changing value of money and the 
needs of the universities. The Department of Education, 
Arts and Science did not accept this part of the Commis- 
sion's proposals, as it was afraid that such a University 
Grants Committee would constitute an imperium in 
imperio. It has, however, been found necessary for the 
Government to appoint an ad hoc committee from time 
to time to go into the revision of the various factors and 
components in the formula. 4 

Though the universities are expected to submit their 
financial statements and estimates annually to the 
Government, the Government does not interfere with 
the way in which the money is spent provided the univer- 
sities balance their budgets. The universities must, 
however, obtain the Minister's prior approval before they 
can establish a new faculty or a new department. — 

In 1960 the total income of the eight residential univer- 
sities plus the University of South Afriea was about 
£1,100,000. The Government's contribution amounted 
to about 66 per cent, fees to about 29 per cent, and other 
income, 5 per cent. About two-thirds of the universities 
income is spent on instructional costs. The rest is spent 
on administration and for providing the externa of a 
university. ү 

The amount of the annual State grants (excluding 
capital grants) paid to the residential universities has 
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increased considerably since the Second World War. 
Thus it was £640,794 in 1945, £1,313,119 in 1950, 
£2,629,007 in 1955, and £4,096,892 in 1960. 

In 1960 there were about 30,000 full-time students in 
these universities, which brings the amount of State 
subsidy that year to nearly £137 per student. On approxi- 
mately 1,200 students in the five non-White university 
colleges in 1962, the State spent £766 per student, which 
is more than five times as much as it spends on a White 
full-time student. 

If a university wishes to have Government assistance 
in connexion with capital expenditure on buildings, it 
must first obtain the Government’s approval of every 
particular project. When that has been received, the 
Government underwrites the loan and provides 40 per cent 
of the interest and redemption on that loan, the university 
contributing 60 per cent. These loans, which are raised 
commercially, usually run over a period of 40 years before 
they are redeemed. 

he financial arrangements outlined above are applicable 
to the eight residential universities. The University of 
South Africa is subsidized on a different formula and its 
subsidy is largely determined by the amount collected 
in fees. 

The non-White colleges are financed entirely by the 
State. The amount of fees paid is State revenue. 

The teacher training colleges are financed entirely by the 
provincial administrations. 

The technical colleges, which offer instruction also in 
the field of post-secondary education, receive about 60 
per cent of their income from the State and 33 per cent 
from fees. The rest comes from other (private) sources. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Admission of students. Admission to the South African 
universities is controlled by a Joint Matriculation Board 
consisting of representatives of each of the universities, 
the Union Education Department and the Provincial 
Departments of Education, and of the schools. No person 
may be admitted to a degree course unless he is in pos- 
session of a matriculation certificate issued by this board, 
or of a certificate that he has passed an equivalent 
examination and satisfied the board's conditions of 
exemption. A university may in addition prescribe as a 
prerequisite for admission to a particular course or faculty, 
the attainment of a specified standard in specified subjects 
in the matriculation or an equivalent examination and, 
if it limits the number of admissions to any course, it may 
select the entrants from among those who are qualified for 
admission. 

A successful candidate at the matriculation examination 
may be awarded either a school-leaving certificate or a 
matriculation certificate, depending on the subjects 
passed, the standards attained in specific subjects, and on 
aggregate marks. The school-leaving certificate is not 
an entrance qualification for a course leading to a degree, 
although it may be accepted by the universities for 
admission to courses of study leading to certain diplomas 
and certificates. 

Candidates for matriculation are required to take at one 
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and the same examination not fewer than six nor more 
than seven subjects, and to pass in not fewer than five 
subjects, as well as to obtain a certain total aggregate of 
marks. These subjects must be selected from certain fields 
of knowledge so as to guarantee a fairly general education, 
including a knowledge of the official languages. 

Although the board’s matriculation certificate or certi- 
ficate of exemption is the normal requirement for admission 
to a university, certain subjects are prescribed by the 
universities as prerequisites for enrolment in some depart- 
ments or faculties. A student is advised to have a broad 
general education and to take for the matriculation certi- 
ficate at least two of the following subjects: mathematics, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, in addition to both official 
languages, ie., Afrikaans and English. Mathematics is 
essential for agriculture, architecture, engineering, medi- 
cine, quantity surveying, and highly desirable for courses 
in accountancy, land surveying and science. A knowledge 
of Latin of matriculation standard is necessary for law. 

No student may be excluded from any university on 
grounds of his religious belief, but with this exception a 
university council has a right to refuse admission to any 
student should it consider it to be in the interests of the 
university to do so. The right of admission of non-White 
students has been taken away from the residential univer- 
sities. These students are all expected to go to the ethnic 
colleges under Government control and no non-White 
student may be registered at one of the residential 
universities without the express permission of the 
Government. 


Range of studies. In general, school education throughout 
the Republic terminates at the matriculation level, except 
in certain private schools where some post-matriculation 
work is provided. Though universities may give a candidate 
credit for specialized work in certain subjects at such 
post-matriculation classes, it does not imply that the 
period of attendance required for a degree is thereby 
shortened. 

The bachelor’s pass degree in faculties such as arts and 
science is obtained after a minimum period of study of 
three years. The honours degree usually entails one further 
full-time year of study after the completion of the pass 
degree. The same period of full-time study is required 
for the bachelor’s degree in divinity, music, commerce, 
economics, social science or military science. For engin- 
eering, surveying, agriculture, fine arts and dental 
surgery the minimum period is four years; veterinary 
science and architecture, five years; medicine and surgery. 
six years, In the faculties of education and law the bache- 
lor's degree is a postgraduate qualification requiring study 
for two years and three years respectively beyond the 
first degree in another faculty. 

A person holding the appropriate degree of another 
university is normally accepted as a candidate for a 
higher degree. 

The master's degree requires a minimum of one year's 
advanced study or research after the honours degree: 
the Ph.D. is a research degree usually requiring a minimum 
of two years’ research beyond the master's degree. 


Intra-mural teaching. Instruction is given mainly by means 
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of oral lectures and, in the sciences, also by demonstrations 
and practical work in laboratories. Students are thus 
occupied for from four to eight hours per week of instruction 
in a particular course. Where classes are very large, they 
are broken up for some of the periods during the week 
into smaller groups for tutorial purposes. 

Nearly all science lecture theatres are equipped for 
projection purposes and audio-visual methods of instruction 
are used in an ancillary way, particularly in the sciences. 
Instructional films are obtainable at a very low rental 
from the National Film Library under the Department 
of Education, Arts and Science. 

As regards practical work, students in the faculty of 
engineering are required to spend most of their long 
summer vacations working in industrial workshops. One 
year of internship in a hospital is required from all 
graduates in the medical faculty. In the department of 
speech and drama, e.g., in the University of Natal, 
students majoring in that subject must produce a play 
as well as take part in acting in performances before the 
public. 

Students are expected to submit written work during 
the year in the form of essays and, in some universities, 
fortnightly or three-weekly tests are given, the results 
of which count towards the assessment of a student’s 
work in qualifying for a particular course. A candidate 
for the degree of bachelor is not allowed to present 
himself for examination in any subject unless the head 
of the department submits a certificate to the satisfaction 
of the senate that the candidate has qualified by attend- 
ance and has duly performed the work of the class in 
the subject concerned. 

In most universities it is required that. the examination 
at the end of the course shall be conducted by one or 
more examiners who have not been connected with the 
teaching of the particular student in the subject under 
examination. These external examiners work in conjunction 
with one or more of the teachers of the particular student 
in that subject. In deciding whether a student qualifies 
in a partieular subject for the degree, the senate usually 
takes into consideration the report of the teacher or 
teachers on the class-work of the candidate during the 
year. In a small minority of the South African universities 
students are examined only by their own teachers and 
no use is made of external examiners except where it is 
obligatory in certain professional degrees. For example, 
for the degree of medicine, the Medical Council appoints 
external examiners to ensure that professional standards 
are properly maintained. Nearly all universities employ 
external examiners, i.e., teachers in that subject from 
other universities, frequently from overseas, when students 
are examined for postgraduate degrees at the doctorate 
level. 

As regards textbooks, there is generally in South African 
universities no hard and fast prescription of books which 
must be used by the students. In the languages and 
literature courses, however, lists of suggested readings 
are published from year to year in the university calendars 
in order to indicate to students what they should read 
either in the university library or in books which they 
might like to own themselves. 

The academic year for South African universities ex- 


tends, for teaching purposes, from about the end of 
February or early March to the end of November or 
mid-December. There is a winter vacation of about four 
weeks in July and short breaks of about a week round 
about Easter and in September. The academic year is 
thus roughly broken up into four quarters or two 
semesters. 

There is no formal teaching during the long summer 
vacation, as is the case in many oversea universities, and 
university teachers are therefore free to do research work 
during that period as well as during the short winter 
vacation, 


Requirements for certain awards, With slight variations 
between individual universities, the following degree re- 
quirements are more or less generally applicable. For the 
B.A. curriculum, not fewer than ten qualifying courses 
must be selected from a minimum of five subjects. Every 
curriculum must include at least one course in each of 
two languages, as well as one course selected from subjects 
such as economics, introduction to philosophy, mathe- 
matics, political science, psychology, social anthropology, 
sociology, theology, ete. At least two major subjects 
must be taken, i.e., studied for three years at least, with 
final examinations in both passed simultaneously. For 
example, the curriculum for a degree in languages could 
consist of the following: French I, II and ПІ; English, 
I, II and III; history, I and II; philosophy I; geography I. 
It is permissible for a student to take one more course, 
e.g. Latin, which will bring the total to eleven qualifying 
courses. A full qualifying course in any subject must 
consist of not fewer than sixty separate class meetings 
during the academic year. 

The curriculum for a B.Sc. degree in science must 
extend over not fewer than three years. The candidate 
must obtain credit for not fewer than nine courses distri- 
buted as follows: (a) not fewer than eight courses in 
subjects from the following list: mathematics, applied 
mathematics, mathematical statistics, physics, zoology, 
botany, chemistry, geography, geology, psychology; (b) 
not more than two courses chosen from other subjects 
which may be included in the curriculum for the degree 
of bachelor of arts, for example in the field of languages 
or social science. Here, too, a candidate must major in 
two subjects of three courses each. When students major 
in certain subjects, e.g. physics, they require at least 
two courses in mathematics; if they major in chemistry, 
they require as ancillaries one course in mathematics 
and one in physics, and so on. In applied mathematics, 
candidates require as ancillaries two courses in mathe- 
matics and two courses in either physics or chemistry. 

For a degree in law, i.e. the LL.B., a candidate must 
study not less than three years after having obtained 
a bachelor’s degree in another faculty. Such a preliminary 
bachelor's degree must include a course in Latin. During 
the first year of legal study, the candidate takes five 
courses for the preliminary examination, in the second 
year six courses for the intermediate examination, and 
in the third year of study six courses for the final LL.B. 
examination. Candidates are not admitted to the degree 
of bachelor of laws until they have reached the age of 
21 years. 
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For a degree in medicine a candidate has to study at 
least six years and subsequently complete one year's 
internship in a hospital. The first year's courses are pre- 
medical, i.e., physics, chemistry, zoology and botany, 
with a prerequisite of mathematics in the matriculation 
examination. In the second year a candidate begins the 
pre-clinical courses, e.g., anatomy, physiology, histology, 
biochechemistry, psychology. For the third year of the 
curriculum the candidate takes courses in the pre-clinical 
subjects: pathology (including morbid anatomy, morbid 
histology, bacteriology, parasitology, chemical pathology), 
pharmacological physiology and psychology. In the sub- 
sequent years the candidate takes the usual courses 
covered in clinical medicine and surgery. After success- 
fully completing all these courses, the candidate obtains 
the degree of bachelor of medicine and bachelor of surgery 


(M.B. Ch.B.). 


Extra-mural courses. There are approximately 30,000 
intramural students in the residential universities, and 
approximately 8,000 external students working for the 
examinations of the University of South Africa. From the 
requirements of the Joint Statutes that no residential uni- 
versity shall grant a bachelor's degree to any student who 
has not completed three years’ attendance, it follows that 
none of them has extension divisions such as are found in 
a number of overseas universities, especially in the United 
States of America. None of them can therefore accept 
external students. They must register with the University 
of South Africa—the institution specially set up to deal 
with external students. 

The residential universities, however, offer part-time 
courses for persons who wish to study for a degree but 
whose occupations prevent them from attending classes 
conducted during the usual hours for full-time students. 
Such students work for their degrees in a piecemeal fashion 
over a period lasting from four to five years to acquire 
a bachelor’s degree ordinarily requiring three years. In 
any one year they cannot obtain credit, for example 
towards the B.A. degree, for more than three courses, 
including any which they may be repeating. Part-time 
classes are usually offered in the faculties of arts, commerce, 
law, and the social sciences, but not in the faculties of 
science, medicine, etc., in which students аге registered 
only for full-time courses of which laboratory work 
constitutes an integral part. 

Short courses during the summer vacations, refresher 
courses, etc., are given by several of the universities. 
These are in the main directed to the general public. 
None of them counts for credit towards a degree. 


Research 


Members of university staff are expected to engage in 
research and, although the teaching load is not always 
light, time is normally available for research during the 
year as well as during the vacations. 

Besides the funds which universities from their own 
resources make available for research, university staff 
and postgraduate students receive considerable grants 
towards research on approved projects from two national 
organizations—the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
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Research (CSIR) and the National Council for Social 
Research (NCSR). When applications are made for these 
grants, they must be sponsored officially by the university 
concerned, which takes responsibility for seeing that the 
work is properly carried out. While the NCSR is merely 
a grant-dispensing body, the CSIR has research laboratories 
of its own where expensive research projects, pure and 
applied, are undertaken on a bigger scale than could 
be afforded by individual universities. Under the auspices 
of the CSIR research institutes of an applied nature have 
been established at several universities. These are supported 
jointly by the CSIR and by the interested industries. 
They are national in character in the sense that there is 
only one such research institute for a particular applied 
field of study. For example, in Natal at the University 
of Natal there is the Paint Research Institute which is 
supported by the paint industries all over the Republic 
as well as by the CSIR. Similarly there are the Sugar 
Milling Research Institute at the University of Natal, 
the South African Wool and Textile Research Institute 
and the Leather Research Institute at the University 
of Rhodes, the National Institute for Personnel Research 
at the University of the Witwatersrand, and so on. These 
research institutes are generally situated on the university 
campus and share in the library facilities of the university, 
By close association with the staff in the various science 
departments, it is possible for them to relegate long-term 
theoretical problems with which they may be faced, to 
members of the particular university department concerned, 
while they confine themselves only to ad hoc and short-term 
problems in the applied field. While there is thus a very 
useful cross-pollination of ideas between the applied and 
the pure sciences, this system, which has grown up with 
South African universities and the CSIR, obviates the 
difficulty in which the overseas universities sometimes 
find themselves today when they are deflected from their 
main purposes of providing an all-round scientific training 
and of pure research by the provision of large grants 
from interested industries who want their particular 
scientific problems solved within the university's science 
departments. 

Besides the research institutes conducted with CSIR 
support, certain universities have developed research 
institutes also with other outside support, e.g. the 
Wattle Research Institute in Pietermaritzburg and the 
Oceanographic Research Institute in Durban (both asso- 
ciated with the University of Natal), the Institute of 
Social and Economic Research (Rhodes University) and 
the Institute of Social Research (University of Natal). 
The last two perform also the unique and difficult function 
of providing within the university itself opportunities 
for interdisciplinary research projects. These have on 
occasion received financial support from overseas founda- 
tions, e.g., Carnegie, Ford and Nuffield. 


Staff 


The academic staff includes professors, senior lecturers, 
lecturers and junior lecturers, Some universities have 
the post of associate professor between those of professor 
and senior lecturer. 

In the residential universities there are over 2.000 
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teaching staff of the status of lecturer and higher, i.e., 
excluding junior lecturers, which giyes a student ratio 
of about fourteen to one university teacher. 

The practice in filling vacancies varies somewhat from 
one institution to another. Generally, universities adver- 
tise vacancies in the public press and in professional 
journals, overseas as well as in South Africa. At the same 
time some institutions rely on a method of private inquiry 
and internal advertisement, 

The tenure of academic staff appointed to permanent 
posts is generally until the age of retirement is reached, 
which is 60 years, but staff may be re-appointed until 
they are 65, when they must retire. There is usually 
a two-year probation period before an appointment is 
confirmed. It is very rarely that this is not done and staff 
are not dismissed except under very exceptional circum- 
stances. Appointments are generally subject to a period 
of notice of six months either by the member of staff 
or by the university council which is the employer of the 
member of staff. Academic members of staff thus enjoy 
a very high degree of security of tenure. 

Most staff are paid according to fixed salary scales on 
which annual increments are paid until the maximum is 
reached. Such increments are rarely withheld. The Govern- 
ment has approved certain basic salary scales which 
universities may augment from their own funds, provided 
that the total augmentation of all the salaries in a parti- 
cular institution does not exceed 10 per cent of the total 
basic salaries. These basic salaries are as follows: professor 
from £1,950 to £2,250; senior lecturer from £1,530 to 
£1,950; lecturer from £1,050 to £1,530. 

Nearly all universities pay salaries in excess of these 
standard scales. In the case of certain faculties, e.g., 
medicine and engineering, the professorial salaries which 
are actually paid exceed £3,000 per annum. All members of 
the permanent academic staff must belong to the Univer- 
sities’ Provident Fund Scheme. This is a superannuation 
scheme administered by the Union Commissioner of Pensions. 

The practice regarding sabbatical leaye varies slightly 
from one institution to another, but the usual pattern is 
that after completing five or six years of service, a member 
of staff is granted what is in effect six to seven months’ 
leave on full pay when the long vacation is counted in. 
In some institutions study leave is also available with or 
without pay. 

Academic staff members may indulge in private remu- 
nerative work provided it can be shown that it enhances 
the interests of their department and, at least, does not 
in any way interfere with the efficient performance of 
their duties in the university. 

Great freedom is allowed in universities to members of 
staff who wish to publish the results of their research 
work, the only limitations being where information of an 
avowedly confidential nature has been made available 
to the research worker by an outside organization. In 
such cases their confidence, for very practical reasons, is 
respected. Otherwise all publications are subject to the 
common laws applicable to all citizens of the Republic. 

Though there are staff associations, usually lecturers’ 
associations, in each university, there is no national 
organization of university staff members in the Republic 
of South Africa. 


Student life and welfare 


The cost of tuition varies from university to university 
as well as according to the type of course taken. Thus, 
for example, in science and engineering courses the tuition 
fees are higher than in the humanities. In the under- 
graduate courses in the arts faculties, fees vary from about 
£55 to £100 per annum, in the science faculties from 
about £70 to £110 per annum. Boarding fees for students 
living in the university residences vary from about £100 
to £150 per annum, fees being lower in the universities 
situated in the smaller cities than in those in the larger 
cities. 

Most universities provide scholarships and bursaries, 
the former being provided on merit and the latter chiefly 
when there is economie need. Most also provide loans 
up to about £200 per annum. The Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research pays scholarships amounting to 
£150 per annum for honours students, and £250 per 
annum for masters and Ph.D. students who specialize 
in science. Certain State departments provide fairly 
generous grants to students who pledge themselves to 
work in the civil service or who wish to take up teaching 
as a profession for a certain number of years. Should 
students, however, not take up employment with these 
departments, these grants must be repaid. 

In addition to this, universities have certain endowed 
scholarships and bursaries. In comparison with the United 
Kingdom, the proportion of South African students 
receiving material outside support from the State and 
otherwise is very small. Probably not more than 10 per 
cent of the students receive assistance in the form of 
bursaries, scholarships and grants which would cover 
more than 70 per cent of the cost of studying at a university. 

Provision by the State and by the universities them- 
selves for non-White students is, however, far more 
generous. For example, at the Medical School of the 
University of Natal, nearly all Bantu students receive 
State bursaries sufficient to cover their tuition fees and 
their board. Then, too, a large proportion of the non- 
White students studying at the University of Natal 
receive generous fee remission bursaries from the univer- 
sity itself. The fees paid at the non-White university 
colleges, which are State-supported institutions, are 
approximately half those paid by White students for 
tuition and residence in the residential universities for 
Whites. 

The proportion of students living in university halls 
of residence varies. In the larger urban centres the pro- 
portion is naturally smaller as many students live at home, 
The latest figures available show a variation from about 
9 to 10 per cent of full-time students in the case of the 
universities of Pretoria and Witwatersrand, to about 90 
per cent in residence at Rhodes University. The univer- 
sities of Natal, Stellenbosch and the Orange Free State 
have proportions of about 40 to 50 per cent. The distri- 
bution of full-time students over the residential univer- 
sities of the Republic, taken together, is roughly as follows: 
those living in university halls of residence, about 36 per 
cent; those living at home, about 42 per cent; while the 
rest—about 22 per cent—live in lodgings which are subject 
to the approval of the university. 
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In cach of the residential universities, student activities 
are centred on the students’ representative council which 
approves and makes grants to various student societies. 
Their funds are based upon subscriptions which are 
generally incorporated with the fees and are collected by 
the university office and paid out to these representative 
councils. The councils are elected by the students them- 
selves and are permitted to draw up their own consti- 
tutions, which enable them to exercise certain disciplinary 
powers over students, subject to the approval of the 
university authorities. The university principal or rector 
who, by statute, is responsible for the general supervision 
over the university, is also the chief disciplinary officer. 
He may, however, delegate such powers according to 
regulations prescribed by the university council and 
senate. 

In the non-White university colleges the students are 
not allowed to elect their own student governing bodies, 
nor are they allowed to affiliate with any national student 
organization. 

"There is no single national union of students which is 
supported by students of all residential universities. 
'The National Union of South African Students is the 
oldest organization and originally included students from 
nearly all the universities. The Afrikaanse Studentebond 
was, however, founded later and grew considerably as 
the Afrikaans-medium institutions withdrew from the 
National Union of South African Students and formed 
their own organization. Roughly it may be said that the 
Afrikaanse Studentebond enjoys the support of the 
Afrikaans-medium institutions and the National Union of 
South African Students that of those employing the 
English medium. What keeps them apart are chiefly 
differences of attitude to the question of racial apartheid. 

The athletic union at a university usually operates 
almost independently of the students' representative 
council and controls all sporting activities. 

Some universities operate a student health service and 
some a student advisory service. In a few cases, such as 
Natal for example, the university employs qualified 
persons on a full-time basis to advise students not only 
when they have problems in connexion with their curricula, 
but also to assist them in finding employment, either 
during vacations or after they have completed their 
university training. In the University of Natal the student 
adviser has a seat on the university senate. 

Though there is no special service catering for foreign 
students, such students are accepted in the normal way 
into university residences or into particular degree courses, 
provided they fulfil the academic requirements for admis- 
sion to a particular course of study. They pay the same 
fees and enjoy the same privileges as the students from 
the Republie of South Africa. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Reference has already been made to the post-secondary 
work done at some of the larger technical colleges. This 
has in view the training of technicians who are, in qualifi- 
cations, above the tradesman but below the university- 
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trained engineer. In exceptional cases this training has 
been accepted to the extent of one year towards an engi- 
neering degree at the universities. How this fits in may be 
gauged from the following requirements towards a 
university degree in engineering. 

The first-year course is common to all engineering 
students and consists of mathematics, applied mathematics, 
physies, chemistry and general engineering. The second 
year of training is also common to all engineering 
candidates and consists of a continuation of the work of 
the first year with an addition of engineering drawing. 
It'is only in the third and fourth years that students 
diverge into the directions of civil, mechanical, electrical 
and chemical engineering respectively. For example, 
electrical engineering students in the third year would 
study electrical engineering І, telecommunications І, 
electrical engineering drawing and design I, mechanical 
engineering I, heat engines, theory of machines, strength 
of materials, fluid mechanics and metallurgy. In the 
fourth year they would take electrical engineering П, 
electrical engineering drawing and design II or telecom- 
munications II, engineering economies and works 
organization and management. 

There are three gymnasia providing naval, air and army 
training on a full-time basis for one year. The minimum 
entrance qualification is the junior certificate, i.e. 
standard 8, though the majority of the students at these 
gymnasia have completed their school-leaving certificate 
or matriculation. In 1962 there were 8.000 applicants 
for 1,750 places in these three gymnasia. Many parents 
regard this period of training as a useful maturing period 
between school and university. 

Undergraduate and graduate training in agriculture is 
given in the agriculture faculties of the universities of 
Stellenbosch, Pretoria and Natal. Research institutes 
under the Department of Agriculture are associated 
intimately with these university faculties. Then there 
are agriculture colleges which offer a two-year diploma 
course and also give special courses of varying duration 
dealing with particular phases of agriculture. Though 
the minimum educational requirement for entrance to 
these colleges is standard 8 or the junior certificate, а 
large proportion of the students attending these agriculture 
colleges have completed their secondary school education. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


As has been stated above, all teacher training for Whites 
is done at the post-secondary level and students must 
be in possession of either the matriculation examination 
or the school-leaving certificate to enter. The minimum 
course is two years, which qualifies a student as a primary 
teacher; a three-year course gives a student a higher 
primary certificate, the third year being devoted to some 
specialization, e.g. in kindergarten work. 

These training institutions fall under the jurisdiction 
of the provincial Education Departments. Where they 
are situated in the same centres as universities, they 
require, in some cases, attendance in academic subjects 
at the university in order to qualify students for teaching 
at the secondary level. In such cases they earn not only a 
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university degree but also a teacher’s qualifications after 
a course of four years. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Student population ‘bulge’. One of the problems which the 
South African universities face in common with those 
in the other countries is how to accommodate the student 
population ‘bulge’ caused by the increased birthrate 
during the years immediately after the Second World War. 
For this the universities not only need larger incomes to 
provide for the additional staff, but also more capital for 
buildings (residences, classrooms, laboratories), for equip- 
ment, library books, etc. This will make them more 
dependent upon the Government, the main source of their 
financial support, a situation which may in turn involve 
the autonomy of the universities and possibly also their 
academic freedom. 


Selection of students for admission. If these added facilities 
are not immediately and readily provided, the universities 
will be forced to practise a greater selectivity about 
admitting students. That is not so easy to do for various 
reasons. First, the universities’ current income, not merely 
from fees but also from State subsidy, depends directly on 
student numbers, The universities therefore find that they 
can ill afford it financially to turn away students who have 
fulfilled the statutory entrance requirements of matri- 
culation. This has meant that, with the exception of a few 
faculties like medicine and veterinary science where the 
number of places is limited, the universities have usually 
taken all applicants who can afford to pay fees, because 
each additional student meant an additional sum of 
about £200 in State subsidy. 

Second, there is such an acute shortage of highly- 
trained manpower in South Africa that the country 
cannot afford to let any talent, however little, go waste 
through not being trained to the full. How this shortage 
arises will be explained presently. 


Shortage of highly-skilled manpower. Despite the fact that 
South Africa sends a far greater proportion of its White 
population to university than the United Kingdom or 
any other country in Europe, it still suffers from a shortage 
of highly-skilled and educated men to meet the demands 
of its rapid economic development. This shortage manifests 
itself in the fields of administration, management, educa- 
tion, medicine, engineering and in the technological fields 
generally. This shortage is due also to the fact that the rela- 
tively small White population must meet not only its own 
professional needs but has still to a very large extent to 
meet the professional needs of an underdeveloped popu- 
lation. This situation will prevail for a considerable time 
until a sufficient number of educated leaders has emerged 
from the African peoples themselves to meet their own 
needs. It will be a fairly long-term process, depending 
on the rate of development of secondary and higher 
education amongst the African people who are still, 
economically and technically, backward in comparison 
with Western standards. Nevertheless, rapid progress is 
taking place in the Republic. 


The problem of the first-year students. The absence of 
selectivity obviously poses another problem of an edu- 
cational nature because of the increased heterogeneity of 
the intake into the universities. The first-year classes of 
the South African universities do not consist only of 
the chosen few who, as in other countries, have competed 
for a limited number of places. They represent a very 
wide range of intellectual capacities. This is one of the 
factors which contribute to the high failure rate amongst 
first-year university students. The transition from school 
to university is in any case a difficult one; it has always 
been so. At school a student’s life is regimented, Where 
he is suddenly transplanted to the much freer atmosphere 
of the university, he requires powers of adaptation and 
self-discipline which many students have not learnt to 
cultivate and, where they are not endowed with resources 
of intellectual brilliance to fall back on during this period 
of adaptation, they frequently do not make the grade. 

This failure has often been ascribed to the youthfulness 
of the entrants. This does not, however, appear to be 
a very important factor. In the first place, the average 
age of university entrants is 18 years and, in the second 
place, it has been found that younger students have on 
the whole a better chance of success than the older ones, 
not necessarily because of their age, but because they 
are on the whole more intelligent than those who take 
longer to get through the high school. 


Improved preparation for higher education. Two proposals 
are at present being considered by university authorities 
to facilitate the adaptation of first-year students to 
university life. The first is the introduction of a post- 
matriculation year at the school and the second is the 
introduction of a preliminary year of general education 
at the university before a student embarks on his degree 
course. In each case it would mean lengthening a graduate’s 
training by one year. 

As has been stated above, there are a few private 
schools which have such post-matriculation classes. The 
difficulty about this proposal is that, owing to the shortage 
of teachers qualified to do work at the post-matriculation 
level, this measure can be introduced only in a very 
limited number of schools. And while the universities may 
give credit for certain courses taken at an advanced level 
in these schools, they cannot reduce by that one year 
the period of attendance at university required for a 
degree. 

The second proposal is favoured because it is argued 
that if it does require an extra year to Leased) a student 
for proper university work, why not let this be done 
at the university itself where at any rate more highly 
qualified teaching staff is available? By making the 
curriculum of such a preliminary year fairly general, 
not only would it provide every student with a broader 
educational background, but also give him a chance to 
settle down to university life. A student will have an 
opportunity of coming into contact with subjects he did 
not have at school and in that way his training will be 
exploratory as well as formative. At the end of such a 
year à student is to be subjected to a fairly stiff examination 
which will then place in the hands of the university itself. 
the instrument of selection of its university student 
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material, instead of by way of an examination which 
is ‘contrived a double debt to pay’, ie., to provide a 
school leaving certificate as well as an entrance qualifi- 
cation to university. The students who at the end of 
this preliminary year fail to attain the necessary standard 
required for continued university training will, at any 
rate, have had the benefit of a broadening education which 
will stand them in good stead in whatever subsequent 
career they wish to follow. 

To introduce such a preliminary year of general education 
at university presents serious difliculties. Not only will 
the lengthening of an ordinary bachelor's degree course 
from three years to four years elicit considerable opposition 
from parents, but the universities will be unable to 
introduce such a measure properly unless they receive 
considerable additional financial support. 

In the meantime it is hoped that the recent introduction 
of A and B streams in the secondary schools by means 
of differentiated education, which will pre-select those 
who intend to go to university, will to a certain extent 
reduce the heterogeneity of the intake of universities and 
limit the number of first-year failures. 


Export of high-level manpower. The shortage of manpower 
has in recent years been aggravated because of the un- 
comfortably large number of highly-skilled and competent 
South Africans who have been drawn away by the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A., who are themselves endeavour- 
ing to fill their own disturbing gaps in high-level manpower. 

There was a time when South Africa could depend 
upon the import of highly-trained personnel. Today, 
however, South Africa cannot compete with the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A. as an importer of talent; in 
fact, trained South Africans are in such great demand 
overseas that South Africa’s export of talent today far 
exceeds its import. In this respect the universities have 
also lost ground—at least, they have not maintained an 
effective enough increase in the training and retention 
of top-flight men. The reason for this again is largely 
financial. 


The need of private financial support. South African univer- 
sities do not receive enough money to carry on, and a 
large proportion of their income which comes from public 
funds is dispensed by the State according to a very rigid 
system. This has tended to make them academically 
rigid as well. There is a general feeling that South African 
universities are too dependent on State funds for their 
support. They should enjoy greater private support. 
This would make them academically richer and intel- 
lectually more daring. Fortunately there has recently 
arisen a growing awareness in commerce and industry 
that support of universities by corporations is econo- 
mically defensible, socially wise and politically sound. 
People are beginning to realize that more private and 
local support facilitates more initiative and a healthier 
devolution of control. It develops a source of variety of 
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inventiveness in adaptation which cannot be tapped by 
governmental and bureaucratic procedures. 


The maintenance of academic standards. The history of 
South African university education has been characte- 
rized by a zeal for maintaining such academic standards 
as will be recognized all over the world. A general reali- 
zation has prevailed that academic standards when once 
lowered tend to become irretrievably lost. This attitude 
accounts for the preoccupation with examinations right 
from the earliest days and an insistence on invoking 
the independent judgement of examiners from other 
universities. This was to ensure comparability of criteria 
as well as objectivity in assessing students’ academic 
attainments. This is why there has recently been a growing 
concern about the effect which the formula for State 
subsidy will have on the quality of university work by 
virtue of the fact that it places a premium on mere 
quantity of students enrolled. Hence the efforts to intro- 
duce greater selectivity in the admission of students. 

Lastly, there is great solicitude in South African uni- 
versities over the effects which the newly-established 
separate ethnic colleges for non- Whites will have on South 
African academic standards. In the first place, the strict 
surveillance by the State of the staff and students in 
the ethnic colleges will tend not to attract independent 
thinking spirits to those institutions. When once freedom 
and initiative are at a discount in any university insti- 
tution, the situation becomes static and academic stag- 
nation sets in. 

In the second place, university training given in ethnic 
isolation such as is now being done in these non-White 
colleges goes against all university traditions in South 
Africa as well as in overseas countries. The most serious 
aspect, however, arises from the fact that the degrees 
for which training is given at these non-White colleges 
are the degrees of the University of South Africa which, 
by Joint Statutes, are supposed to be equivalent to those 
obtained at the White universities. There are, therefore, 
serious grounds for the fear that thereby South Africa's 
academic currency might become debased. 

As Sir Eric Ashby stated in the Nigerian Education 
Commission's report, Investment in Education: 

‘Universities are unlike other educational institutions: 
they have bonds of loyalty not only to the country which 
supports them but also to the international company 
of universities all over the world. This double loyalty 
is essential because a nation’s university degrees, like 
its money, must have currency in other nations. Through 
a tradition which is six centuries old, universities like 
to recognize one another’s degrees and open their doors 
to one another’s members, for this is the only way inter- 
national standards in science and scholarship can be 
maintained. The activities of a university know no 
frontiers save the frontiers of knowledge.’ 


[Text prepared by Dr. E. G. Malherbe, University of Natal, 
Durban.] 


REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


STATISTICS 


Sources. South Africa. Department of Education, Arts 
and Science. National Bureau of Educational and Social 
Research. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. Official publi- 
cations. 


Reference data 


Population (1962 census): 15,982,664. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 


(in rand) 
Amount 

Total bugdet for education . 183 973 046 
Budget of the Central Government — . 51 640 630 

Education, Arts and Science . . 28 684 430 

Coloured affairs S SION 622 200 

Bantu education . . . . « 22 334 000 
Budget of the Provincial Governments , 132 332 416 


Area: 472,359 square miles; 1,223,409 square kilometres. 

Population density: 34 per square mile; 13 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 5,571 million rand. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 rand — 1.40 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academie year begins: February/March. 


2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 
а ————————— 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent Teacher education at Other education at Average Average Nube ef 
year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions non-university institutions | total enrolment | total population Moro und 
beginning (000's) (00%) Баа 
Рег сепі Рег сепі Рег сепі 
Total female Total female Total female 
1930 7118 "e 1845 72 Pr. 
1931 1210 50 1908 т 1578 
1932 7451 48 2106 66 1588 11 8 897 124 
1933 1465 45 2130 61 1365 
1934 7 688 45 1982 69 1 487 
1935 8 045 44 1891 69 1 595 
1936 8 523 45 2179 72 1 538 
1937 8 837 45 2417 72 1 570 13 9 801 136 
1938 9635 44 2574 73 1 924 Абе 
1939 10 667 44 2733 12 2 609 18 
1940 11411 43 2 833 12 1924 21 
1941 11517 43 2879 13 3219 18 
1942 12027 43 2 198 13 2184 16 18 10711 168 
1943 12 498 43 2649 72 3205 16 
1944 13 300 37 2519 13 4577 24 
1945 14504 31 2310 14 4 605 21 
1946 20 318 34 2716 14 6 266 18 
1947 20 298 33 2712 15 4611 18 21 11714 230 
1948 20 053 33 2819 14 5 032 25 
1949 19 199 35 2911 15 6 051 25 
1950 18 820 36 3106 15 5580 25 
1951 19226 25 3310 14 5 738 31 
1952 19 586 25 3401 10 5 361 35 30 12 939 228 
1953 20 450 24 4248 66 6 571 40 
1954 20 860 24 4.930 64 6 436 38 
1955 27 901 21 5574 64 5 670 39 
1956 30 293 21 5 930 65 1368 33 
1957 33 231 22 6419 67 5 364 19 45 14 168 321 
1958 35 956 22 6 533 10 5027 19 
1959 39 304 22 1034 7 5618 21 
cx err veille NM eue E E 


]. From 1930 to 1946, not including University College of Fort Hare. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
техен. Academic | Number T 3 7 
type of Type of institution ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Men tutions 
Total Female | Total Total Female Total 
Primary and Schools for Europeans, Coloureds and 
secondary- Asiatics, public and aided private . 1960 4241 40888 21137 А 1 071 540 536 348 — 
general Bantu schools, public and private . . 1960 1626 26646 13857 ... [1506203 751 584 2784 | 
Schools for Europeans, Coloureds and 
Asiatios, private 95 if 72 SITE 1960 269 2127 1582 53. 54 699 30 070 — 
Totali ae Tarr 1960 12 136 69 661 36 576 ... |12632442 1318 002 2784 
Mie RI ees EC TRU ge. Nice 1959 zs es E eis "s uve КЕ 
А А cc жч SS 1958 11615 66420 25497 12 386 425 1176718 
Se С А E 1957 11 257 ape 19 273 557 1123131 
» . D 1956 10 291 2084681 1032346 
Secondary 
Vocational Technical colleges . . . . . . . 1960 16 43 295 13 281 33 630 
Technical high schools . 1960 12 5 062 — 556 
Commercial and technical high «d schools . 1960 п 7742 2217 3804 
Commercial high schools . . $ 1960 9 2767 2120 128 
Housecraft high schools . . . . . 1960 9 1156 1156 — 
Other vocational schools . . А 1960 11 Ab 761 537 — 
Toa N Geer S. urs 1960 68 42 656 60 783 20 411 38178 
PONO D IUE E PLUS 1959 v s>. 311 855 s.. eee 
^ B 1958 "m T аа We. 
Ste, es WE xicd у; 7 1957 PET one PD 59 094 des 49 966 
” Don ce a (е7 ы ере 1956 aoe eee wee ove. 61 338 Wet 52655 
Teacher Training colleges for non-European 
training teachers 
Total Go т ove р. Me 1958 68 8 498 
Ы SI yor gh is Oy 1957 63 cate sv «5 7 486 
ule OS а E е ie x 1956 64 а» fep «Ж» 7 887 
Higher 
niversity Universities and university colleges, 
and public 
equivalent (ROMA эз Бу fe) me e 1960 13 3262 560 1332 42 477 9 469 11 274 
(degree- РГ ty э йлы: жю kp 1959 10 3 070 AEN 1214 39 304 8 508 10 394 
granting ) » > eda c EM ye Bie’ 1958 10 3015 , 1187 35 956 1116 9377 
ОТЕ кїл CE ee ey ғ 1957 10 2189 E 1102 33 237 7165 8570 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public . . 1960 28 Jot РЛ sighs 38 985 36 786 
university Technical colleges providing teacher 
Teacher training, public E 1960 (8) unu TEA St 3536 3418 Aur 
training Лоа 152. oU dto аг 1960 28 52 302 5510 51 628 9 640 7207 119 
^ DEDECUS 1959 n 52 504 T 5] 747 7 034 4 975 one 
arsit rate. tes ewe 1958 Ser eae Ва E 6 533 4 $90 
^ EOW]C е^» 5 Re ds 1957 oes see eae vue 6479 4321 
Other Technical colleges, publie. 
Total . 697: 1960 8 E Hes в „ж dn 
Be he te PE. le ый e s 1959 8 . Pag B 5 678 1193 
» ^ ET A DOS, EE 1958 8 * 5027 948 
Wee ob eme rS a 19517 8 a 5364 1 005 
Special’ Schools for blind, deaf and dumb 
children . б 1960 15 3241 3151 595 1 927 783 к=з 
Schools for physically handicapped 
children . . x а 1960 8 2146 379 awe 151 268 == 
Reformatory schools. . s . . . 1960 21 3310 2101 er! 3941 819 = 
О i) ж = EE 1960 44 112 344 15 6619 1930 — 
Adult® Adult education courses provided in 
technical colleges 
Total . . E ЭИ ШЕ 7314 3 230 7134 
1. Including vocational Bantu schools. 5. Teaching staff of technical colleges is included under teacher educa- 
2. Evening classes. tion at non-university institutions. 
3. Full-time only. 6. Data are available for 1960 only. 
4. Including ling staff for adult education courses. 7. Included with vocational education at the second level. 
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4. HIGHER EDUCATION: STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960! 


т Field of study 
Туре of institutiont | Academic | goy Total Е " 
Jon Humanities Education Fine arts Law Sodai Natural gggineerg Medical Agriculture | iia 
All institutions 1960 MF 42 477 13 374 2813 1321 1489 7554 6091 2915 3 280 1541 2099 
F 9 469 4693 1422 251 64 318 1368 6 665 31 651 
All institutions 1957 MF 33 237 10 327 1825 1312 1375 5740 4408 2140 2977 1251 1882 
1957 F 7 165 Dec жая Prat ns 2 E cae ves ir, dh» 
Percentage 
All institutions 1960 MF 100 31 T 3 3 18 14 1 8 4 5 
Е 100 50 15 3 1 3 14 0 y 0 if 
All institutions 1957 МЕ 100 31 6 4 4 17 13 6 9 4 6 
Е 100 АА ti ж» adó vin d E A^ 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND TYPE OF DEGREE OR DIPLOMA, 1957-60 


Field of study 
Type of degree Academic | ex AM 
«шша г Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural pagineering Medical Agriculture pale 1 

First degree 1960 MF 4081 1841 78 98 114 338 850 292 312 136 22 
Е 1136 774 13 18 6 57 223 1 33 3 8 
Advanced degree 1960 MF 363 92 37 1 2 27 129 19 30 26 — 
F 29 18 2 — — 1 8 — — — — 
Other certificates! 1960 MF 1453 248 626 71 106 252 81 — 66 3 — 
F 131 192 311 14 5 18 81 — 50 ES — 
All degrees and 1960 МЕ 5 897 2181 141 170 222 611 1060 311 408 165 22 
certificates F 1902 984 392 32 п 16 312 1 83 3 8 
All degrees and 1959 MF 5 182 2 036 104 136 145 615 887 192 243 220 4 
certificates F wie de des ere ELS xit Мә, UN ai se. 
All degrees and 1958 МЕ 5011 1856 583 151 151 589 812 282 385 188 14 
certificates F Eon Aet eer э. see ку x js ж, tes ee 
All degrees and 1957 МЕ 4642 16717 517 130 164 629 687 228 391 195 24 
certificates F ... wee see m" eee TE qe do BS en m 

Percentage 
AII degrees and 1960 MF 100 31 13 3 4 10 18 5 7 3 0 
certificates F 100 52 21 2 1 4 16 0 4 0 0 
All degrees and 1957 MF 100 36 п 3 4 13 15 5 8 4 1 
certificates F 100 e >» bon ae TE Ves > ux e e 


Doni C O MESRAN ———— MÀ 
1. Not specified. 
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SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


In administration and structure the school system closely 
resembles that of the Republic of South Africa. The schools 
follow curricula similar to the South African, except that 
the German language may also be used as a medium of 
instruction when parents request it. At secondary level 

upils are prepared for the examinations of the Joint 

atriculation Board, which give access to higher education 
in South Africa. No institutions of higher education yet 
exist in South-West Africa. 

In 1961/62 expenditure on education amounted to 
3,783,000 rand. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. South Africa. Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
Official Year Book of the Union of South Africa, 1960; 
State of the Union Year Book for South Africa, 1962. 
International Yearbook and Statesmen's Who's Who, 1963. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate) : 534,000. 

Area: 318,099 square miles; 823,876 square kilometres. 

Population density: 2 per square mile; 1 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 rand — 1.40 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: January/February. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Жека, Number = "х 
type of ‘Type of institution eademic | fins. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education = tutions — ——— 
Total Female Total "Total Female Total 
Primary Schools for Europeans . . . . + 1960 Ev Ern SUN 16 288 sin _ 
and Schools for Coloureds RI Sg. id 1960 beta tes SA 4523 abe — 
secondary! Schools for Natives inside the Police 
Жа iy rs cu o m oe INS S 1960 ows ан as 11667 ‚эз = 
Schools for Natives outside the Police 
ой. СВ а c ME «А e 1960 55 ey 26 134 "T = 
Total КЕ cel fe Е 1960 БАБ 58 612 T — 
AST vi FT ү. зы че ае 1959 ave ET са iss к 
eR) САЗ cb. e 1958 355 2566 47 307 ES 
d cu Dae erate, rro uk 1957 350 2554 44 417 ode = 
WR Ж er Дааа wel cux, e wy cle 1956 351 2498 42 300 SP = 
ee ea E е ———— 


1. Including data for teacher training. 
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2. Teaching staff in schools for Europeans only. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The basic texts governing the provision of education at 
primary and secondary level include the Primary Education 
Act of 17 July 1945 which contains a declaration of 
principles and provisions relating to the compulsory nature 
of primary education, and the Act of 16 July 1949, partially 
amended by the Act of 15 July 1954, which regulates 
secondary and vocational education. The Secondary 
Education Act of 26 February 1953 contains, amongst 
others, provisions concerning the enforcement of compul- 
sory attendance. The Act of 17 July 1953 concerns the 
organization of commercial education, and the Act of 
20 July 1957 regulates the organization of technical 
education. The Ministry of Education is governed by the 
Organic Law on Education as revised on 25 November 1955. 
The Act of 19 July 1944 concerns school welfare; the Act 
of 17 July 1953 establishes the system of educational 
insurance; the Act of 17 July 1956 approves the national 
school buildings plan; and the Act of 14 April 1962 extends 
the system of secondary education. In addition, other 
legislation in the form of orders and decrees regulates 
various aspects of primary and secondary education. 

Education is compulsory and children are required to 
remain at school until they have completed the sixth 
primary class (período de perfeccionamiento). There is no 
discrimination on regional, racial, religious or other 
grounds. Schools may be provided by the State, or by 
religious or secular bodies. The Ministry of Education has 
responsibility for all questions concerning education though 
other ministries and public or private bodies have educa- 
tional institutions under their direction. The Ministry 
of Education is responsible for regulating and maintaining 
the State educational institutions and for approving and 
regulating the activities of private schools; it is advised 
by the autonomous National Council for Education. 
Both the provincial authorities (diputaciones) and the 
municipalities contribute to the maintenance of local 
educational institutions. 

The complete range of schooling covered by the term 
‘primary education’ (enseñanza primaria) takes in four 
stages: a four-year pre-primary stage (período de iniciacion), 
a four-year elementary stage (período de enseñanza 
elemental), a two-year advanced or complementary stage 
(período de perfeccionamiento), and a two-year pre-voca- 
tional stage (iniciacion profesional) At the end of the 
elementary stage pupils may either (a) take the exami- 
nation giving admission to a colegio or instituto (general 
secondary schools) or an instituto laboral (vocational 
secondary school); or (b) continue their education for two 
or four years in the primary schools. 

The general secondary schools offer a six-year course 
organized in two cycles. The first four-year cycle leads 
to the bachillerato preuniversitario elemental, and the 
second two-year cycle (during which students opt for 


SPAIN 


either an arts or a science stream) leads to the bachillerato 
preuniversitario superior. Students who wish to enter a 
university are then required to take an additional one-year 
pre-university course. 

Other schools which give access to institutions of higher 
education are the instituto laboral, the escuela de commercio 
which gives access to faculties of economics and political 
science, the escuela superior del magisterio which gives 
access to faculties of philosophy and letters, and the 
escuela técnica de grado medio which gives access to the 
non-university technological institutes. 

Other types of education at secondary level include 
various kinds of vocational training, and courses for 
teachers for primary schools and for women teachers of 
physical education. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 1017. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Spain is provided in twelve State 
universities, and in a number of higher technological 
institutes, including: two schools of civil engineering in 
Madrid and Barcelona; an institute of aeronautical engi- 
neering in Madrid; three schools of architecture in Barce- 
lona, Seville and Madrid; agricultural institutes in Madrid 
and Valencia; a civil engineering institute in Madrid; 
schools of industrial engineering in Madrid, Barcelona 
and Bilbao; an institute of textile engineering in Barcelona; 
and institutes of mining engineering, forestry, marine 
engineering and telecommunications, all in Madrid. The 
State universities are situated in Barcelona, Granada, La 
Laguna, Madrid, Murcia, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago de 
Compostela, Saragossa, Seville, Valencia, and Valladolid. 
In addition, two pontifical universities offer studies for 
theological students and there is a private Catholic 
university in Pamplona. 

There are no teacher training institutions at higher 
level; teachers for secondary schools are required first to 
obtain a university degree and then to complete a 
prescribed period of practice teaching. 

Universities in Spain were originally established at 
Palencia, Salamanca and Valladolid, the first being 
founded by the bishops in 1212, the second as a royal 
university by Alfonso IX of Leon in 1215, and the third 
by the City of Valladolid in 1260. Between this time and 
the year 1574 no fewer than twenty-five universities were 
created in Spain itself, in addition to those established 
in Spanish America and the Philippines. The universities 
of Lérida, Huesca, Gerona, Toledo, Sahagún, Oñate, 
Gandía, Baeza, Orihuela, Almagro, Estella, Vich, Córdoba 
and Tarragona were outstanding in their time, as well as 
Valencia, Barcelona and Alcalá de Henares (later absorbed 
in the University of Madrid), Saragossa, Granada, Santiago 
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and Oviedo, which have continued to the present day. 
The most important of the mediaeval universities were 
those of Salamanca and Alcala, the former rivalling Paris 
and Bologna in its influence. 

Higher colleges (colegios mayores) were established at 
the same time as the universities. They were resident 
institutions and there was fierce competition for their 
scholarships. The most important were: San Clemente 
de los Españoles, founded in Bolaños in 1365 and still in 
existence; Fonseca, at Santiago de Compostela, founded 
in 1521; Santa Cruz and San Gregorio, at Valladolid, 
founded in 1479; San Bartolomé, in Seville; and the 
Estudios de San Isidro, founded in Madrid by Philip IV. 

During the seventeenth century the universities" influence 
declined but was later revived under Philip V with the 
creation of a new university at Cervera in 1740. The 
Royal Library, the predecessor of the present National 
Library, and the royal academies were founded during 
the same period. The administrative centralization intro- 
duced under Charles III put an end to the universities’ 


autonomy, and the colegios mayores lost their importance, 
becoming mere student residences. 

The Cortes of Cadiz appointed a commission in 1812 to 
draw up a general plan for public education, which took 
shape in 1857 in the Act giving official status to the 
traditional faculties in ten universities (the present State 
institutions with the exception of Murcia and La Laguna). 
In the second half of the nineteenth century a number 
of special schools were set up by various Government 
departments to train technical officers for their services; 
these were the immediate predecessors of the present 
technological institutes. 

The oldest of the present universities is the University 
of Salamanca, founded in 1215. The University of Oviedo 
first began teaching in about 1317, and in 1608 it was 
reorganized along the same lines as the other universities. 
The University of Valladolid was already famous in 1293 
and absorbed the University of Palencia when this latter 
institution began to decline after 1246; the history of its 
development is one of rivalry with the universities of 


Examen de ingreso (entrance exami 


GLOSSARY apprentice, and the course leading to [> 
qualification as skilled worker (maestría). nation) 
arquitectura: architecture. ingenieros aeronáuticos: aeronautical en- C) Certificado de estudios primarios 


ciencias: science. gineering. 


ciencias políticas y económicas: political 


ingenieros agrónomos: agricultural engin- 


(primary school certificate) 
Bachillerato general elemental (lower 


science and economics. eering. КОДО АТОО, certificate) 
derecho: law. Д " ingenieros de caminos, canales y puertos: E ж in veo cer tt 
enseñanza media: secondary education. civil engineering (road, canal and port is) achillerato. general superior (upper 
enseñanza primaria: primary education. construction). secondary school certificate) 
enseñanza superior: higher education. ingenieros de minas: mining engineering. © Licenciatura o titulo de ingeniero 
escuela de ayudantes técnicos sanitarios: ingenieros de montes: forestry engineering. (licentiate or title of engineer) 
SOUL for public health Ud pe STR ingenieros de telecomunicación: tele-com- В Maestro de enseñanza primaria (pri- 
escuela de comercio: vocational secondary , munications engineering, — Р mary school teacher's certificate) 
school of commerce. ingenieros industriales: industrial engin- Museo. dustrial К Шолай and 
escuela de profesoras de educacién fisica: - eering. а 2 | 1 А E ol to йа (ете 
vocational secondary school for women ingenieros navales: marine engineering. s acher’s ce i 
teachers of physical education. instituto laboral: vocational secondary Ы Profesorado de educación física (physi- 
escuela maternal y escuela de párvulos: school. cal education teacher's certificate) 
nursery school and infant school, instituto o colegio: general secondary © Bachillerato laboral elemental (lower 
күк four years of pre-primary school. УН vocational secondary certificate) 
een (período de iniciación) men Шеше; dici Ф Bachillerato laboral superior (upper 
cuela pi АКЫР primary school, com- veterinaria: veterinary medicine. vocational secondary certificate) 
prising a four-year elementary primary Peri il tal techn? 
stage (período de ensefianza elemental); Ф Perito mercantil (commercial techni 
a two-year advanced or complementary cian) 1 
stage (período de perfeccionamiento) ; KEY TO SYMBOLS © Prueba de madurez „semejante a la 
and a two-year pre-vocational stage ы b 5 del curso preuniversitario (maturity 
(iniciación profesional). A University faculties examination similar to the exami- 
escuela superior de bellas artes: college of B Technological institutes nation at the end of the pre- 
fine arts. CI Curso de iniciación (introductory university course) 
escuela superior del magisterio: training course) © Profesorado mercantil (commercial 
рЫ for DRY school телара р Dortornde (doctorate) м school teacher’s certificate) 
Mira Heron e grado medio: secondary- Zurso  preuniversitario (pre-univer- < Perito o aparejador (technician or 
evel technical school. sity course) technical overseer) 
farmacia: pharmacy. PP Curso preparatorio (preparatory prm Pm ре blie 
filosofía y letras: philosophy and letters. course) © Ayudante técnico sanitario (publi 
formación profesional industrial: industrial S Curso selectivo (selective course) health technician) 
vocational training, which covers three SI Curso selectivo de iniciación (selective Д Diplomado en bellas artes o profesor 
stages: pre-apprenticeship (preapren- introductory course) de dibujo (fine arts or drawing 
dizaje), apprenticeship (aprendizaje) ST Curso selectivo de transformación teacher’s certificate) 


leading to a certificate as a registered 
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(selective bridge course) 
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Salamanca and Alcala, The University of Barcelona began 
teaching in 1340; in 1456 it obtained the right to confer 
academic degrees on an equal basis with the other univer- 
sities, and from 1842 it absorbed the students formerly 
belonging to the University of Cervera. The first attempts 
to establish a university at Valencia date back to 1373, 
although it had no statutes of its own until 1499 and did 
not receive Papal authorization until 1500. The first 
studies at Santiago de Compostela were offered in about 
1501, and the university was officially established in 1544. 
It was not until 1502 that Seville was formally given the 
right to establish an estudios generales (school of general 
studies), This school obtained Papal approval in 1505 
and was recognized as a colegio mayor in 1516; by the 
end of the century it had fourteen Chairs and was granted 
university status in 1621. The University of Alcalá de 
Henares was established in 1499 and reorganized in 1566, 
most of its faculties being transferred to Madrid in 1837. 
The University of Granada was founded in 1540 and the 
University of Saragossa in 1474. The University of Murcia 
was not established until 1915, although some higher 
studies had been provided there since 1330 and an 
attempt had been made to establish a formal university 
in 1774, The University of La Laguna was founded 
when the administrative division of Spain was revised 
in 1927. 

The reform of 1857 profoundly affected the life of the 
universities and special schools. Institutions were classified 
as ‘official’ (State), with compulsory attendance at lectures, 
and ‘free’ (attendance not compulsory); subjects of study 
had to be approved according to a strict code, and the 
award of the degree of licenciado became a mere adminis- 
trative procedure for which the candidate had only to 
have completed the courses in the appropriate faculties. 
In 1868 the faculties of theology were abolished in the 
State universities and taken over by the Church univer- 
sities; all faculty studies were reorganized and new 
Chairs founded. In 1900, the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion became an independent department of the State 
Administration. 

The next great reforms in higher education took place 
in 1930 when the studies offered in the different faculties 
were reorganized, and the general statutes for university 
education were approved. At the same time the university 
foundations (patronatos) were established, their purpose 
being to co-ordinate and extend the role of the universities 
in the community. 

On 29 July 1943 an Act was passed governing the 
organization of existing Spanish universities, and besides 
laying down new regulations it constituted the Basic 
Law for future development. The doctorate was introduced 
in all universities, and governing bodies were set up for the 
universities, faculties, schools and institutes; the colegios 
mayores were reintroduced, and provision was made for 
university income to be increased by progressively larger 
State grants. The Act is still in force and has since been 
extended by further legislation. 

The Basic Law of 20 July 1957 made general provision 
for technical education at higher level. Amongst other 
things it increased the number of special institutes for 
technological education and placed them under the control 
of the Ministry of Education. 
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The following are the basic texts governing the provision 
of education at higher level: the Basic Law governing 
the Ministry of Education (revised text of 25 November 
1955) defines the structure of the Ministry; the Act of 
29 July 1943 concerns the organization of the universities; 
the Act of 16 July 1949 (amending the Act of 29 July 1943) 
grants greater flexibility to ‘free’ (non-State) education; 
the Act of 20 July 1957 deals with technical education; 
and the Acts of 19 July 1944 and 17 July 1953 concern 
student welfare and insurance. The Act of 16 December 
1954 contains provisions relating to the establishment 
of certain posts in university faculties, and the Act 
of 24 April 1958 deals with the establishment of univer- 
sity Chairs. 

Various orders and decrees regulate the programmes 
of study and degrees awarded, fees and other charges, 
the organization of the academic year, appointments to 
teaching and administrative posts, research, correspondence 
courses, etc. 


Policy and administration 


The two central bodies responsible for higher education 
are the Directorate-General of University Education and 
the Directorate-General of Technical Education, both of 
which form part of the Ministry of Education. Attached 
central services include the Office of the Commissioner 
for School Welfare and Social Security, responsible for 
administering the various forms of assistance to students, 
and the Directorate of University Religious Education, 
The Directorate-General of University Education is 
composed of a technical secretariat, a universities’ section 
and an inspectorate of the colegios mayores. The National 
Council of Education, the Council of Rectors and the 
General Council for the colegios mayores all act as advisory 
bodies to the Directorate-General, The Directorate- 
General of Technical Education has a technical secretariat, 
a technical schools section, an inspectorate-general and 
an advisory body, the Council for Technical Education. 

Spain is divided into twelve university districts each 
with a State university, and the highest regional academic 
authority over both the university faculties and the other 
institutes of higher education is the rector of the university 
of the region. 

The administrative authorities in each university are 
the rector (rector magnifico), the vice-rector, the bursar, 
and the general secretary. The rector is appointed by decree 
from among the faculty heads, on the proposal of the 
Minister of Education; the vice-rector is appointed by 
ministerial order. Each university is governed by an 
administrative board (junta de gobierno) composed of 
the rector as president, the vice-rector, the deans, and 
representatives of the staff and students. The university 
district council acts as an external advisory body. 

Each faculty comes under a dean, who is appointed by 
ministerial order from a list of three candidates chosen 
by the rector from amongst a number of candidatures 
submitted by the faculty teachers’ assembly; he is assisted 
by a vice-dean, also appointed by ministerial order. Each 
faculty also has a faculty council. The higher technological 


institutes have similar administrative arrangements, the 
highest authority baig the head of a department or an 
established member of the teaching staff, who assumes 
the functions of director. 


Finance 


Each university has its own sources of income, which it 
administers independently, subject only to the obligation 
to draw up a general budget according to existing laws 
and regulations and submit it for the approval of the 
Ministry of Education. The major sources of income are: 
State grants; rents from university property; revenue 
from tuition and examination fees, and publications; 
legacies, donations, ete. Each university jdm its own 
financial regulations, adapted to its special conditions. 

'The amount of money allocated for higher education 
in 1961 represented 0.2 per cent of the provisional figures 
for the national income. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The faculties normally found in Spanish universities are 
the following: philosophy and letters (including education), 
science, law, medicine; pharmacy; olitical science and 
economics and veterinary medicine. Each institution must 
have at least three of these faculties. For teaching purposes 
faculties are often divided into sections, sub-sections, 
special branches, and divisions, In addition, many of the 
institutions have various attached specialized schools and 
institutes. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to a 
university faculty must possess the bachillerato general 
superior in the o ed ranch of study (arts or science); 
they must also have passed the pruebas de madurez (matu- 
rity examination) at the end of the pre-university course 
and be over the age of 16. Students who have obtained 
the bachillerato laboral superior in certain subjects may 
enter science faculties without taking the pre-university 
course, on passing an examination similar to the madurez. 
For admission to faculties of letters they must take the 
re-university course and pass the madurez examination. 
Poachers of commercial subjects may enter the faculties 
of political science and economics (economie and com- 
mercial section) without possessing the bachillerato superior, 
and primary school teachers may follow courses in the 
education sections of the faculties of philosophy and 
letters. There is no limitation on the number of students 
who may enrol and follow courses in any faculty, though 
the first-year course is generally selective and students 
are required to pass the end of year examinations before 
being allowed to pursue their studies further. 


Range of studies. The universities offer courses of study 
leading to the first degree of licenciado in all faculties, 
ranging in length from five years in the faculties of philo- 
sophy and letters, science, law, political science and 
economics, to six years in the faculties of pharmacy and 
medicine. All universities award the doctorate. 


SPAIN 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year runs from 
3 October to 30 June, with two vacation periods at 
Christmas and Easter. 

At ‘official’ (State) institutions, students are required 
to attend lectures and practical work; however, there 
is no strict control over attendance, and in certain cases 
the dean of the faculty may excuse students from classes, 
Attendance is not obligatory at the ‘free’ (non-State) 
establishments, 

The methods of instruction in most general use are 
lectures and short courses on single subjects, practical 
work carried out in small groups, and seminars. Audio- 
visual aids are used to some extent for technical and 
scientific subjects, and also in the faculties of philoso hy 
and letters. Textbooks are normally prescribed but 
students are also encouraged to consult other books; the 
National Students’ Union publishes lectures and the 
student co-operatives make them available at low cost. 
Lectures are normally given in the morning, the 
afternoon being reserved for individual study, practical 
classes, ete. 

Examinations normally take place every four months 
and may cover either one subject or course or a group 
of subjects; at the end of the complete programme of 
studies there is a general examination, both oral and 
written, for the degree of licenciado, As a general rule 
students take only two kinds of examinations (mainly 
written)—subject examinations, which may or may not be 
eliminatory as far as the particular subject is concerned, 
and final examinations at the end of the full course. 
Students at State institutions are usually examined only 
on that part of the programme covered by the professor 
in his lectures. 

A candidate for a doctorate must first successfully 
complete the single subject courses, the number and nature 
of which are established by the faculties. He then submits 
a subject for a thesis and the faculty appoints a professor 
who, after a minimum period of one year, authorizes the 
candidate to present the thesis with a supporting paper. 
The faculty council then requests the rector to appoint 
a board of examiners. (Throughout this period the thesis 
is available for perusal, and, on a written substantiated 
request from any professor, the faculty may order its 
withdrawal). The candidate must then present and defend 
his thesis in publie before the examining board; any 
member of the board may question him and specify the 
form in which he wishes to be answered. Publication of 
the approved thesis is compulsory and constitutes an 
essential prerequisite for the award of the doctorate. 

The grading of examination results is as follows: pass 
with honours, excellent, special mention, pass, failure. 
For the degree of licenciado and the doctorate special 
prizes are granted annually to graduates with the highest 
grades. 


Requirements for certain awards, The following are the 
subject requirements for the degree of licenciado in philo- 
pe аа and letters (modern philology section, sub-section 
of English philology) at the University of Madrid, The 
first two years are common to all courses in the section. 
First year. Latin language and literature, Greek language 

and literature (or Arabic), Spanish language, world 
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history, general history of art, fundamentals of 
philosophy. 

Second year. Latin language and literature, Greek language 
and literature (or Arabic), Spanish literature and its 
relationship to world literature, history of philosophy, 
general history of Spain, general geography. 

Third year. General grammar, literary criticism, English 
language I, English literature I, introduction to Indo- 
European linguistic studies, Spanish literature І. 

Fourth year. English language II, English literature II, 
Anglo-Saxon linguistic studies, geography of the British 
Isles, geography of the United States of America, 
history of England I, English culture and institutions I, 
Spanish literature II. 

Fifth year. English language III, English literature IIT, 
North American literature, English linguistic studies, 
history of England П, history of the United States of 
America, English culture and institutions II, culture 
and institutions of the United States of America, 


English art. 


The following are the subject requirements for a degree 
in physics with specialization in optics at the University 
of Madrid. 

First year. Mathematics, general physics, general chemistry, 
geology. biology, modern language. 

Second year. Mathematical analysis, geometry, theoretical 
and experimental physics (mechanics, acoustics and 
heat). 

Third year. Experimental physics and chemistry (electri- 
city and optics), mathematical analysis, thermometry, 
mathematics applied to physics. 

Fourth year. Theoretical mechanics, electricity and magne- 
tism, optics, calculation of systems and theory of optical 
instruments, optional subject. 

Fifth year. Electronics, atomic and nuclear physics, mathe- 
matical physics, photometry and theory of heat, theory 
of optical spectra, optional subject. 


The subject requirements for the degree of licenciado 
in law are the same at all universities and include the 
following. 

First year. Natural law, history and institutions of Roman 
law, history of law, political law I. 

Second year. Political law IT, canon law, civil law (general), 
penal law (general), political economy. 

Third year. Administrative law (general), civil law 
(obligations and contracts), publie international law, 
penal law (special), public finance. 

Fourth year. Administrative law (special), labour law, 
civil law (real estate and mortgages), publie finance 
(fiscal law), case law I, mercantile law I. 

Fifth year. Civil law (family and successions), case law II, 
разне law П, international private law, philosophy 
of law. 


The following are the subject requirements for a degree 

in medicine. 

First year. General histology and embryology, general 
physiology and biochemistry, human anatomy (general, 
locomotor and circulatory systems), anatomical tech- 


niques I. 
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Second year. Descriptive and topographical anatomy, 
anatomical techniques II, special physiology, micro- 
biology and parasitology, psychology. 

Third year. General propaedeutic pathology, pathological 
anatomy, general pharmacology and therapeutics, gene- 
ral physical therapeutics. 

Fourth year. Pathology and clinical medicine I, pathology 
and clinical surgery I, obstetrics and gynaecology I, 
ophthalmology. 

Fifth year. Pathology and clinical medicine II, pathology 
and clinical surgery П, obstetrics and gynaecology ll, 
paediatrics and child care, otorhinolaryngology, psy- 
chiatry. 

Sixth year. Pathology and clinical medicine III, pathology 
and clinical surgery III, hygiene and public health, 
forensic medicine, history of medicine, dermatology and 
venereology. 

In all faculties students must take courses and pass 

examinations in religion (three-year course), physical 

education (two-year course) and civics (two-year course), 


Extra-mural courses. The University Organization Act 
(1943) imposed strict regulations concerning attendance 
at lectures and classes; students were permitted to follow 
courses outside the university faculties only with special 
permission, and were obliged to sit for the set examinations. 
Since 1949, these regulations have been eased and students 
who wish to pursue higher studies simultaneously with 
other work are now free to follow university courses 
either at the recognized university centres (where they 
are considered official students because they are enrolled 
at the university), or at professional academies affiliated 
to the National Students’ Union (Sindicato Español 
Universitario) or maintained by private bodies. 

The National Students’ Union organizes correspond- 
ence courses, and the establishment of a national centre 
for correspondence courses under the Office of the Com- 
missioner for Cultural Extension, is under consideration. 


Research 


University research is co-ordinated by the Higher Scientific 
Research Council (CSIC), established in 1939 for the 
purpose of promoting, directing and co-ordinating scientific 
research throughout the country. The council is composed 
of representatives of the universities, the royal academies 
and the higher technological institutes, together with 
technical experts and representatives from private research 
institutions, and from industry, the aim being to attain 
the fullest co-ordination in all spheres. Work is carried 
out in a number of institutes, grouped together under 
eight patronatos or foundations. These include the Patro- 
nato Raimundo Lulio, for theological, philosophical and 
juridical sciences, with fifteen institutes; the Marcelino 
Menéndez Pelayo foundation, for history, philosophy 
and art, with twenty-one institutes; the Alonso de Herrera 
foundation, for plant biology and agronomics, with nine- 
teen institutes; the Alfonso el Sabio foundation, for 
mathematics, physics and chemistry; the Juan de la 
Cierva foundation, for technical research, with seventeen 
institutes; and the Diego Saavedra Fajardo foundation, 
for geographical, bibliographical and economic studies, 
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with seven institutes. In 1962 their combined research 
staffs numbered about 1,500, with an additional 625 
scholarship holders beginning their research training or 
preparing their doctoral theses, and some 1,050 assistant 
and junior technical specialists. Research staff are recruited 
from amongst members of the universities and techno- 
logical institutes. The Ministry of Education makes an 
annual grant of 243.5 million pesetas to the council and 
its dependent centres; some foundations have incomes 
of their own (the Juan de la Cierva foundation, for example, 
derives an annual income of about 90 million pesetas 
from its connexions with industry). 

In February 1958 an Advisory Commission for Scientific 
and Technical Research was also created by the Office 
of the Prime Minister. 

In 1960 the sum allocated from Government funds to 
research was 1,049.9 million pesetas, representing 0.9 
per cent of the total State expenditure, and 0.17 per cent 
of the gross national product. 


Staff 


The teaching staff is composed of titular professors 
(established posts), acting professors, associate professors, 
lecturers and junior lecturers. Established titular pro- 
fessors must hold the doctorate degree; they are respon- 
sible for all activities connected with their Chair and 
lecture on their main subject. Acting professors filling 
vacant Chairs must have the same qualifications and carry 
out the same duties. Associate professors must have a 
doctorate degree; they may, occasionally, hold a vacant 
Chair on the same basis as established professors but are 
more usually responsible for seminars. Lecturers usually 
hold a doctorate degree (though sometimes only a licen- 
ciado), and lecture on subsidiary subjects. Junior lecturers 
must hold the licenciado, and assist the professors and 
lecturers in practical, laboratory, clinical and seminar 
work, usually working in close contact with the students. 

Extraordinary professors are sometimes appointed and 
special professorships may be established for single subject 
postgraduate courses. 

Professors are appointed to established posts by order 
of the Ministry of Education. In Madrid and Barcelona 
vacant Chairs may be filled either by competitive selection 
(concurso) from among professors already holding a 
university Chair, or by open competitive examination 
(oposición); in the rest of Spain, appointments are nor- 
mally made by concurso and an open competitive exami- 
nation is held only if the vacancy has not been filled. 
The concurso is open to titular professors from other 
universities whose subject is the one in which the vacant 
professorship occurs. The appointment is strictly on 
merit, decided upon by a specially appointed board, 
preference always being given to a candidate who has 
served well as acting professor in the vacant position. 
The open competitive examinations (oposiciones) are 
always held in Madrid, before a board specially constituted 
for each case, and the candidate's scientific publications, 
teaching qualifications and experience, and his concept 
and method of approach to the subject are also taken 
into account. Only holders of the doctorate degree who 
have completed two years of teaching or research in a 


State institution are admissable as candidates. Associate 
professors are appointed in the same way except that 
they are recruited for a term of four years only, renewable 
for another four years. Acting professors and lecturers 
are appointed by the Ministry of Education on the pro- 
posal of the rector after consultation with the appropriate 
faculty; the appointment is for three years in the case of 
the former and one year for the latter. Junior lecturers 
are appointed annually by the rector on the proposal 
of the dean of the faculty after consultation with the 
professor of the subject concerned. 

Extraordinary professors are appointed by decree from 
amongst persons of high academic standing and who are 
outstanding in their branch of learning. 

A titular professor acquires the status of a civil servant 
and his place of residence and duties become compulsory; 
he is entitled to vacations, leave of absence, exemption 
from teaching duties for one year, and voluntary extension 
of absence for a period of not less than one year and not 
more than ten years. After extended leave of absence, 
he may resume his functions only after passing through 
a concurso or oposición. The average annual income of a 
professor amounts to about 130,000 pesetas; he may 
choose to join a scheme under which he agrees to devote 
his full time to university work, in which case he receives 
an additional annual allowance of 87,500 pesetas. 

Acting professors, associate professors and lecturers 
receive the salary fixed for the post and have the same 
rights as titular professors during the period of their 
appointment, except that they are not members of the 
established staff. Junior lecturers are paid a small salary 
by the faculty to which they belong, and usually receive 
an allowance as scholarship holders. 

University teachers are not required to undertake 
research or to publish the results of their private work, 
but are free to do so. There is an association for teachers 
in institutions of higher education governed by the general 
rules relating to associations. 


Student life and welfare 


A student's expenses, including registration fees, compul- 
sory dues for membership of the National Students’ 
Union and the educational insurance system, seminar and 
laboratory charges and examination fees, vary from 
2,500 to 3,000 pesetas a year. The average annual cost 
of books would be approximately 300 pesetas, and personal 
expenses would come to about 400 pesetas a month. 
Accommodation costs about 18,000 pesetas for the 
academic year. 

In cases of recognized financial need, full or partial 
exemptions from registration fees are granted by the fa- 
culties. The National Students’ Union has a book-lending 
service while the Educational Welfare Foundation provides 
scholarships, travel grants and study grants to an annual 
total of about 200 million pesetas, and gives special 
financial aid to orphaned students. 

There is only one student association in Spain, the 
Sindicato Espanol Universitario (SEU), and membership 
is compulsory. The union represents the students in the 
university governing bodies and in various , national 
organizations; its president is responsible for liaison with 
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the public authorities, acts as the students’ legal repre- 
sentative in the Cortes (Legislative Chamber), and is the 
students’ legally recognized representative in organizations 
connected with higher education (such as the National 
Council of Education, the Council for Cultural Relations, 
the Permanent Commission on Educational Insurance, 
the Council for School Welfare, etc.). 

Sports and other clubs and societies are organized by 
the union, and within the faculties and colegios mayores. 
Accommodation is provided in the colegios mayores and 
the university hostels, by the authorities, by the 
union, and by private individuals and organizations. 
The union also has an extensive network of hostels for 
summer courses, work camps and international holiday 
centres. 

The National Students’ Union has organized university 
clinics in nine of the twelve university districts, and in six 
cities where there are higher or combined secondary and 
higher institutions of education. Through an insurance 
scheme assistance is provided to all members of the univer- 
sity injured in accidents; in Madrid and Barcelona free 
medical attention in the home is available. The educational 
insurance scheme covers all members of the National 
Students’ Union under 28 years of age, and is maintained 
by equal contributions from the Ministry of Education and 
the students themselves. A vocational guidance service is 
run by the union and student-managed co-operatives 
provide facilities for the purchase of school material, 
textbooks, etc. 

Special provisions for the reception, accommodation 
and maintenance of foreign students are made through 
the National Students’ Union. In principle, foreign 
students have complete equality with Spanish students, 
being entitled to all benefits and assistance on an equal 
basis with them. There is also an exchange service for 
teachers and students. Some colegios mayores in Madrid, 
Barcelona and Seville are expressly provided for certain 
national groups (particularly from Latin America). 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The higher technological institutes provide courses in the 
following specialized fields: architecture, aeronautical 
engineering, agricultural engineering, civil engineering 
(road, canal and port construction), industrial engineering, 
mining engineering, forestry, marine engineering, and 
telecommunications. 


Admission of students. The following are eligible for 
admission to a higher technological institute: students who 
possess the bachillerato general superior and have com- 
pleted the pre-university year successfully; students 
who hold the bachillerato laboral superior and have also 
passed the special maturity examination (prueba de 
madurez) similar to the examination at the end of the 
pre-university course but not requiring compulsory 
attendance at a school; and (c) works foremen or skilled 
workers trained in a specialized secondary technical 
school. 

Candidates who meet the admission requirements must 
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first take a two-year preparatory course, the first year 
of which is a selective course taken in either a university 
science faculty or in one of the higher technological 
institutes. As a general rule students may not attempt 
the first year of the preparatory course more than twice. 
During the second year they follow an introductory 
course at the higher technological institute; again candi- 
dates may attempt the course only twice. Candidates 
who are foremen or skilled workers are exempted from 
certain subjects in the selective and introductory courses, 
according to the type of work in which they have been 
engaged. 

Admission is not selective and all students who satisfy 
the entrance requirements may enrol in a higher 
technological institute. 


Range of studies. All the higher technological institutes 
offer five years of studies (after the two-year preparatory 
courses) leading to the professional diploma and title of 
architect or engineer. As part of the final year, all students 
must prepare a diploma project (proyecto de fin de carrera). 
All institutions also offer a year of advanced studies 
leading to the doctorate in the special field. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academie year, attendance 
requirements, methods of instruction, and examinations 
follow the same pattern as in the universities. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 
subject requirements for a diploma in industrial enginee- 
ring with specialization in electricity. 

Preparatory (selective) year. Mathematics, physics, general 
chemistry, geology, biology. 

Preparatory (introductory) year. General subjects—mathe- 
matics, physics, and draughtsmanship, special subjects 
—chemistry, study of materials. 

First year. Advanced mathematics, descriptive geometry, 
theoretical physics I, mechanics I, physical chemistry 
and thermodynamics I, chemistry, topography, geodesy, 
astronomy, technical draughtsmanship I. 

Second year. Elements of statistics, theoretical physics II, 
mechanics II, physical chemistry and thermodynamics П, 
analytical chemistry, general electrotechnics I (circuits), 
technical draughtsmanship II, physical metallurgy. 

Third year. Elasticity and resistance of materials, kine- 
matics of machinery, general electrotechnics П 
(machines), thermotechnics, general chemical technology, 
fluid mechanics, metallotechnics, electronics. 

Fourth year. Economic theory, structure and institutions; 
industrial security and psychotechnics, heat engines, 
technical office training I, applied electronics, calcula- 
tion, construction and testing of electrical machinery, 
electrometry and knowledge of electronic material, 
hydraulic machinery, luminotechnics. 

Fifth year. Administration and production management, 
industrial building and architecture, technical office 
training II, electrical power stations, electrical cables 
and systems, servo-mechanisms, electrical operation 
and traction, electrothermics, electrical welding. 

In addition, during the first three years students must 

pass examinations in religion, civics and physical education 

under the same system as applies to university students, 


and must also give proof of adequate knowledge of 
one foreign language. 

Chapter IV of the 1957 Technical Education Act 
contains regulations concerning privately run technical 
education centres; these are rare but their establishment 
is permitted. Such centres must be recognized by the 
Ministry of Education and their students must pass a 
final examination before a joint board consisting of 
members of the State institutions and those of the school. 


Staff 


The teaching staff in the State technological institutes 
is composed of the established titular professors, visiting 
professors, acting professors, associate professors, lecturers 
in charge of courses, special lecturers, demonstrators, and 
workshop and laboratory auxiliary staff. Only established 
titular professors belong to the civil service establishment. 

Candidates for the established post of titular professor 
must hold the doctorate from a higher technological 
institute or a university. Visiting professors are appointed 
from amongst persons of high academic rank or persons 
with outstanding qualifications in their special subject. 
Acting professors must possess the same qualifications as 
those required of titular professors, and associate professors 
and lecturers in charge of courses must possess the pro- 
fessional qualification of architect or engineer, or the 
degree of licenciado. "There are no special regulations 
concerning the qualifications required of demonstrators 
or auxiliary staff. As in the universities, the titular pro- 
fessor is responsible for his own department and for 
giving the main professorial lectures. 

Professors and heads of departments in the higher 
technical institutes are appointed by the Ministry of 
Education, and proposals for the appointment of visiting 
professors must be supported by the Higher Council for 
Scientific Research or a similar institute and by the 
National Council for Education. Admission to the category 
of established titular professor is by competitive exami- 
nation, and candidates are normally required to have had 
at least five years' experience of professional practice. 
Associate professors are appointed on the results of an 
open competitive examination, appointments being for 
four years, renewable for a further four. Demonstrators 
are appointed annually by the director of the institute 
on the proposal of the departmental head. Conditions 
of service are generally similar to those obtaining in the 
universities. Established full professors are expected to 
devote a minimum of twenty hours a week to teaching 


and academic work. 


Student life and welfare 


No real distinction is made between higher technological 
and university students, and they have approximately 
the same expenses, the same financial assistance, and the 
same facilities and services. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


A major current trend is the planned expansion of the 
range of studies offered at higher level with special refer- 
ence to the country’s economic needs. The most pressing 
problems inevitably arise from the widespread increase 
in enrolments at higher level, and in addition to training 
extra teachers and creating new educational establishments 
and posts, it will also be necessary to improve metho- 
dological and teaching techniques. There is a demand for 
effective action by the universities in the planning and 
development of the educational system at all levels, and 
for greater emphasis on the training of graduates in 
technical and scientific subjects. The target for 1970 
is to provide higher education for 5 per cent of the popu- 
lation between the ages of 18 and 24. This will mean the 
establishment of 87,000 new posts at higher level (34,000 
in university education and 53,000 in technological 
education, twice the existing number) and also the 
provision of new buildings and equipment. 

Notable developments in the field of student welfare 
include the improvement of complementary training, 
increases in the number of colegios mayores and university 
residences, and greater emphasis on the role played by 
the National Students’ Union in higher education. Practical 
questions under consideration at the present time include 
proposed reforms in the conditions of service of teachers 
at university level with a view to encouraging staff to 
undertake full rather than part-time service. 


[Text prepared by Spanish National Commission for Unesco, 
Madrid. ] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Spain. Ministry of National Education. Statistical 
Service. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 30,559,000. 

Area: 194,396 square miles; 503,486 square kilometres. 

Population density: 157 per square mile; 61 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 615.1 thousand 
million pesetas. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 100 pesetas = 1.67 0.5, 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October, 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-60(61) 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and. те ES Number 
type of ‘Type of institution ae ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education y tutions — 
Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Primary’ Primary schools, public and private 
(ECT do eae rr ates nf 1960/61 dn E Hae ... | 3776656 1 850 561 — 
оао e ее» 1959/60 206 734 99448 61855 d 3751469 1897 818 — 
TAM Ina e ee 8 1958/59 204 897 97 636 60 843 2D 3673899 1856561 — 
E ey ТА. SNE 1957/58 291 355 96 833 60342 swis 3554579 1797 464 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . - 1960/61 121 4908 2129 ss 83 128 33 859 
Secondary schools, private . . ^. - 1960/61 1302 sis Sus waa 238 626 90 828 
Private non-affiliated schools (Centros 
[PTS TM CUI MF DRE 1960/61 Nes aed жге BE 154 615 57 026 
ETÀ sain ех aep yg 1960/61 31 423 acc oat 476 369 — 181713 
mc MS NM; Te . 1959/60 31 186 20503 8261 ў 448 311 173 987 ce 
E x 1958/59 31160 | 19730 7543 SU 420852 163 784 k- 
» 1957/58 31 176 19583 7346 xe 404 963 155 150 m 
Vocational Vocational schools, publie . . . + 1960/61 93 3 029 dou ES 22 787 DA 
Technical institutes, public . . . - 1960/61 98 1627 эй» СЕ 14 647 1371 
Arts and crafts schools, public inh. 1960/61 45 1001 EE px 8 183 4993 
Commercial schools, public . . . - 1960/61 39 1494 ra Ae 22115 3 976 
Schools of agriculture, mining, 
engineering, etc., public . . + . 1960/61 54 3201 40 621 2492 а 
Vocational schools, private . . + - 1960/61 183 | 41440 40 624 Siue t 
Technical institutes, private. . - . 1960/61 110 2964 7 587 4908 E 
ЖӨН» еч oA eed ы ah dU 1960/61 622 | *14 756 156 564 cdd i 
„ A 1959/60 547 | 48015 155 310 Ч 
Ы MCPS ed ЖӨ MUS 1958/59 476 | #7970 149 442 . 
^ 1957/58 554 | 48913 154 641 Р 
Teacher ‘Teacher training schools, public . . . 1960/61 108 36 215 21 293 — 
training Teacher training schools, private .  - 1960/61 84 X 4747 3 438 = 
‘Total оа таглаа a SS 1960/61 192 2 684 а em 41022 124731 — 
mI RI EIL La 1959/60 191 2543 Ж obs 42 157 “25946 = 
- 1958/59 158 2 438 ae ary 36581 421067 — 
E 1957/58 166 2303 1386 Dus 39 084 23512 = 
Higher 
University Universities, public . . - . < o 1961/62 12 | 52968 y „Ө 964010 15338 
апа Higher schools of architecture, publie. 1961/62 3 2 968 мде БЕР, 11719 54 
equivalent Higher schools of engineering, public . 1961/62 13 1217 Vas 5 15 932 94 
(degree- Higher schools of engineering, private . 1961/62 2 A ey sds S 35 
granting ) Toti tmr cere se ame 1961/62 30 | 5.74185 s s. | 5781721 5715486 
er Nw LA = N EE 1960/61 30 | 53886 xis side 917123 13810 m 
MOT x e 5 DNE 1959/60 27 6313 — *451 A08 681226 = "13.530 Ў 
РЕ ee ey NG 1958/59 27 5 808 8437 ves 671 478 612 647 э. 
poderes wer А кл Luxe 1957/58 21 5507 5394 ves 669 674 512 185 
Non- Higher schools of fine arts . . . - 1961/62 5 125 ma En 929 442 TO 
university Higher conservatories of music . .  - 1961/62 3 162 beso oft, 8176 5 391 m 
Higher school of dramatic art . . . 1961/62 1 17 «n wats 324 278 
Totaly. Ы ce ae MD 1961/62 9 304 sate fn 9 429 611 
PULO Еу се А 1960/61 9 307 77 vA 10 265 6 642 
LUBRICA C 1959/60 9 306 11 ani 10 715 7013 
Ww MPH ame у Romine, 1958/59 9 291 69 vits 10 285 6 610 
ga bi v pu anm 1957/58 8 213 14 vies 9 138 6 030 
Adult Primary courses for adults 
Р ИРИГ а S Es 1958/59 КАО aes as c8 372 003 94599 | 372003 
RU." ELE sS 1957/58 244690 | 44740 A Twv 364 902 28 825 364 902 


l. Including pre-primary education. the doctorado and those in schools of specialization. In 1959/60, 
2. Number of classes. there were approximately 3,700 such students, of whom 2,050 (F. 363) 
3. Not including private non-affiliated schools. were studying for the doctorado. 

4. Provisional data. 1. Not including private higher schools of engineering. 

5. Not including assistant lecturers at universities. 8. Universities only. 

6. Not including postgraduate students, that is, those studying for 9. Teachers are those of the primary schools. 
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2. HIGHER EDUCATION: STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961! 


асы ЭИ DRESS aM ed 


А Field of study 
Туре of institution | Айше | soy Total Se T x 1 
3 Humanities Education Finearts Law „Soal — Natural posincering Medical Agriculture 
sciences sciences sciences 
Universities, etc.” 1961/62 MF 81721 8 681 873 1779 13438 7034 13 290 13 903 20 095 2628 
F 15 486 5425 551 54 1117 849 3 082 66 4306 36 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 9 429 = — 9 429 
institutions F 6111 — — 6111 
All institutions 1961/62 МЕ 91150 8 681 873 11208 13438 7034 13 290 13 903 20 095 2028 
Е 21 597 5 425 551 6 165 1117 849 3 082 66 4 306 36 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 78 812 5 878 608 9657 17847 4082 10 397 4251 23 895 2197 
Е 18 215 3 629 424 6 035 887 306 2043 n 4876 14 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 МЕ 100 10 1 12 15 8 14 15 22 3 
F 100 25 3 29 5 4 14 0 20 0 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 1 1 12 23 5 13 5 31 3 
: F 100 20 2 33 5 2 11 0 27 0 


1. Not including postgraduate students, that is, those studying for the 
doctorado and those in schools of specialization. In 1959/60, there 
were approximately 3,700 such students, of whom 2,050 (F. 363) 
were studying for the doctorado, and in 1957/58, there were approx- 


° 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60" 


2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


imately 2,850, of whom 1,308 (F. 226) were studying for the 


doctorado. 


Field of study 


Academic year Sex Total = - - - 
veil. d miu beides ао апа Ww. E Medical Agsiculture 
1960/61 MF 5 150 669 159 594 1285 188 536 511 1500 248 

F 1357 409 92 339 60 16 169 — 211 1 
1959/60 МЕ 6 385 613 129 613 1509 138 478 584 1978 343 

Е 1215 405 87 171 101 10 132 — 306 3 
1958/59 MF 5 970 567 110 589 1 448 99 565 561 1704 327 

Е 1342 367 74 304 120 13 151 — 303 4 
1957/58. MF 6 146 621 138 505 1672 96 415 532 1153 354 

F 1353 441 86 259 117 6 118 — 326 e 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 12 3 10 23 3 9 10 26 4 

F 100 30 1 25 4 1 13 — 20 0 
1957/58 MF 100 10 2 8 27 2 8 9 28 6 

F 100 33 6 19 9 0 9 — 24 == 


1. Not including postgraduate students who have studied for the 
doctorado and those who have studied in schools of specialization. 


In 1959/60, th 
1,378 (F. 226) 


ere were approximately 2,350 such students, of whom 
had completed their studies for the doctorado. 
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4. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent Other education at Aver: Average Бы сайы 
year 1 degree-granting institutions! non-university institutions? total enrolment total population 1 00000 
begining = = бо) б EUM 
тим female Tega female 
1930 38 947 292 
1931 38 343 281 nee 
1932 36 229 ee 334 aoe 38 23 897 157 
1933 34 966 . 326 s 
1934 37 955 dee si 
1935 33 339 3 ++ 33 24 578 136 
1936 = — vs 
1937 = — x 
1938 — ee 
1939 . m ` 
1940 37 286 12 mH m 
1941 38 405 12 193 27 
1942 41 352 12 315 28 41 26 180 156 
1943 43 790 13 562 21 
1944 41 715 13 616 23 
1945 42 987 12 622 29 
1946 45 354 12 638 25 
1947 49 484 13 532 27 49 27 225 182 
1948 52 708 13 645 29 
1949 53 720 14 695 32 
1950 54 605 14 667 28 
1951 56 425 14 160 27 
1952 61 465 14 189 29 60 28 308 213 
1953 62 925 15 199 31 
1954 62 542 15 826 34 
1955 61 459 16 777 37 
1956 66 959 17 804 38 
1957 69 674 17 878 43 71 29 433 241 
1958 71 478 18 863 42 
1959 81 226 17 868 46 
1, Not including postgraduate students, that is, those studying for 2, Higher schools of fine arts only. 
the doctorado and those in schools of specialization. In 1959/60, 3. See footnotes 1 and 2 above, 
there were approximately 3,700 such students. 
5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in million pesetas) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount. Amount 
TAUSEND wo cms om 7743.3 Total expenditure, . . . 7 863.5 
Central Government. . . . . - sa 5 153.1 Total recurring expenditure , B 5 904.6 
Provincial Governments . cur ne) . 113.3 For administration or general 
Local authorities © . . . s 1 + we . 409.6 Do RO BW А "Wen 166.7 
Receipts from parents . . . . . + = 961.8 For instruction. . . 4395.2 
Gifts, endowments, etc. . Zn SIME . 432.2 Salaries to teachers and suppoi - 
Шәй, . e eom o or or o : 613.3 ing professional staff 3 744.5 
Other instructional expenditure 650.7 
Other recurring expendi: : 1342.7 
Total capital expenditure * 1 958.9 
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C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure! . 5904.6 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 166.7 2.8 
Expenditure for instruction КЖК ШТ 4 395.2 74.4 
.Pre-primary and primary education . 12 191.9 473 
Secondary education Wwe 958.7 16.2 
Generali; inertia Гере ds 486.2 8.2 d 
Vocational Aa E Л» oat det cca. IUe с 400.6 6.8 
Teacher АШЫШ ЗАТРИ ж: Sa кы» 71.9 12 
Higher education OL s SN. 521.9 8.8 
Special education 22.0 0.03 
Adult education . ^ 228.4 0.5 
Other types of education 92.3 1.6 
1342.7 22.8 


Other recurring expenditure . 


1, Figures are based on budget estimates, 


2. А pet of expenditure on special education and adult education is 
included with expenditure on education at the first level. 


SPANISH PROVINCES IN AFRICA 


The Spanish provinces in Africa include the Province 
of Ifni, the Province of Spanish Sahara (El-Aium, Cisneros 
and La Giiera), and the Spanish Equatorial Region 
which comprises the provinces of Rio Muni (the conti- 
nental zone and the islands of Corisco, Elobey Grundy 


and Elobey Chico) and Fernando Рб (the islands of Fer- 
nando Pó and Annobón). 

Education in the provinces is based on the same prin- 
ciples as those in force in the Spanish mainland. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat.] 


STATISTICS: IFNI 


Sources. Spain. Instituto Nacional de Estadística. Anuario 
Estadístico de España 1962. Other official publications. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 50,000. 
Area; 579 square miles; 1,500 square kilometres. 


Population density: 86 per square mile; 33 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 pesetas = 1.67 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 
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1. IFNI: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Number 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Prim: Prim: schools, public 
gi "Total MU B За cep 1961/62 16 20 Бо 185 545 — 
” ov gts 2 1960/61 17 17 ue as 504 — 
» ES des А 1959/60 15 19 Р Wie 426 — 
c DENEN 1958/59 15 21 413 — 
» à 1957/58 15 22 ‚ө "s 592 — 
Secon 
Genera! Secondary school 
Ton o 1961/62 1 des VN ien 221 
Vocational Technical school 
d, decine Cis QI Ce CUN D zz T Cn 1961/62 1 vss aa SU 123 
Adult Adult education 
ota без ce se SOM, na os We 1961/62 "m oes T "T 68 m 68 
"Ros PLI АЕТ 1960/61 tas moi кел ал 61 vis 61 
SONIS x X uiuis) а N 1959/60 AS дә» кз Mc 51 =» 51 
ААУ SH Ns жж 1958/59 ves E E PS 121 sas 121 
"Orien Sie tere МИА, 1957/58 eve asta Е Yen 121 vis 121 


2. IFNI: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(In thousand pesetas) 
ean La eee 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
үү. А АЕ o e. Tov See eed DES rS oe 2651 Total recurring expenditure. . . . . . . + 2651 
Provincial Government . . . . - +s + s+ = = 2084 For administration or general control . . . . . 125 
Other receipts from parents. . . a . s s s oe 538 For instruction . . 2185 
Gifts, endowments, etc. . . . . . 0. + - + re 29 Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff 2131 
Other instructional expenditure. . . . . . 54 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . . .. 341 


С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . + . «+ + + + 2651 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . 125 47 
Expenditure for instruction шышы by ce and ‘type of 
education) . 5 CE 2 460 92.8 
Primary CE OS le 2. P Ne Кери S IET 1163 43.9 
Secondary education . . . E MET EL. 1287 48.5 
Generali. 3 a € c c» xo M e uar MULUS 1087 41.0 
Vocational 2 . e . « dod CX wp 200 1.5 
Special education RU ferc ро Rie sea 10 0.4 
Other recurring expenditure E NE LU IS s 66 2.5 
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STATISTICS: SPANISH EQUATORIAL REGION 


Sources. Spain. Instituto Nacional de Estadistica. Anuario Official exchange rate (1960): 100 pesetas = 1.67 U.S. 
Estadístico de España, 1962. Other official publications. dollars. 
Reference data Fiscal year begins: January. 


Academic year begins: February. 
Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 249,000. 
Area: 10,830 square miles; 28,051 square kilometres. 
Population density: 23 per square mile; 9 per square The total expenditure for education in the Spanish Equa- 
| kilometre. torial Region in 1960 amounted to 9,105,000 pesetas. 


SPANISH EQUATORIAL REGION: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
7 Б араай 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Regd een Number 
type of ‘Type of institution eademic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Jeu tutions = Е 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary! Element schools for indigenous 
| # population, public 1961 121 243 ex. ГЕЯ 19 514 8 013 — 
Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961 I5 S N^ 1043 mae — 
Primary schools, aided, раче ee 1961 22 99 sis e 4322 see — 
Total . . v e 1961 158 342 vee wee 24879  '8013 Е 
О ИМ 5 1960 153 328 eec Dno 24785  ?7712 = 
"E He Mt ie arate 1959 139 298 20 5 24228 26 708 — 
| е CS at Bel ж...» 1958 138 282 7 . 21673 26380 = 
ERE ee 1957 133 263 257 21339 6251 = 
Secondary 
General Secondary school, public? 
otal inne ie + 1960 1 13 dues raw 422 
ce IB SC ЕГЕС 1959 1 13 "T ae 268 
eno е САА 1958 1 13 DS sies 239 
DE I DOES iac x ELS 1957 1 12 200 
Vocational Arts and crafts schools, public . . . 1961 2 sale ies TE zi 
Technical and administrative school, 
С AE A vien БЕ 1961 1 ane iere vé 122 ae se 
о A ena 1961 3 3 ava ave . 
MS oec 3454 does 1960 3 CAM . a 303 D . 
Gp ч ҖАЙ ЕУ Sp ee one 1959 3 Osi — us 135 A D 
П tee el Le ш э: ж оз 1958 3 aps te e 161 TE . 
ОР ТАО УЕЗ 1957 3 dE vus vis 217 et vee 
eae ee eee eee —-———---ш_———Є—— 
1. In addition, there were literacy courses ES adults, 'attended by 3. Patronato Colonial de Enseñanza Media. 
300 students, in 1959. 4. The school’ trains students as assistant teachers or for posts in the 
2. Elementary schools for indigenous populum only. administrative, technical or commercial services. 
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STATISTICS: SPANISH SAHARA 


Sources. Spain. Instituto Nacional de Estadistica. Anuario Population density: 0.2 per square mile; 0.1 per square 
Estadístico de España 1962. Other official publications. kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 pesetas — 1.67 U.S. 
Reference data dollars. 
Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 25,000. Fiscal year begins: January. 
Area: 102,703 square miles; 266,000 square kilometres. Academic year begins: October. 


1. SPANISH SAHARA: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
< OEE i e—a 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academic | Number - 
type of ‘Type of institution cademic | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education me tutions d i 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public 
Total . . p S R 4 1961/62 23 33 wes Sha 1292 ля -— 
ЙҮ ТЫ Cw cM 1960/61 21 21 EN "y. 1050 33d — 
bit ee SS F es 1959/60 6 1 SIE es 244 
„ dba ECCE рсе 1958/59 7 10 337 
ЕРЕН ae a 1957/58 8 ОД 179 
Adult Adult education 
TOME TC P uus is 1961/62 ©. we 130 130 
i A hs es E NEM C, 1960/61 Mes 84 84 
uc MEA T MR mr 1959/60 жөк sue Ads 122 cae 122 
MENS at ertt. os 1958/59 vd i i E 108 e 108 
д 5 2 1951/58 m pe da "ES 62 dd 62 


2. SPANISH SAHARA: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand pesetas) 
ee 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
"nro en A Le ] Total expenditure. .......... 17 979 
Provincial Government. . s - + + + + «+ 17909 Total recurring expenditure. . . . s s o o 8 373 
Other receipts from parents, . s s s + s+ + + + 70 Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff 4 983 
Other recurring expenditure. ...... 3 390 
Total capital expenditure 9 606 


Educational facilities (school buildings, classrooms 


and laboratory equipment, sey те: 8 760 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, cafeterias, 
bookstores, etc.) . Ptr ea ee E: 846 


NN ———————— 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in the Sudan is a State responsibility although 
private institutions play an important part in providing 
educational facilities. Admission to Government schools 
is normally restricted to Sudanese students except at 
the teacher training centres and the university. 

The majority of children start their schooling at the 
age of 7 when they enter the four-year elementary school 
or its incomplete equivalent—the village or junior ele- 
mentary school. This is followed by a four-year inter- 
mediate school, which could also be of the technical 
type for boys, leading to the four-year secondary school 
or to the two-year training centre for elementary school 
teachers. On successfully completing the secondary school, 
a student may enrol in one of the university faculties, 
the Khartoum Technical Institute, or the teacher training 
colleges or institutes. 

In addition, there is a religious school system run by the 
Department of Religious Affairs which consists of four years 
at each of the intermediate, secondary and tertiary levels. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


University institutions. The University of Khartoum was 
established in 1956 as a development of the University 
College of Khartoum which had been created in 1951 by 
the merger of the Gordon Memorial College (faculties of 
agriculture, arts, engineering, law, science and veterinary 
science), and the Kitchener School of Medicine (faculty 
of medicine). 

The Gordon Memorial College was originally opened 
in 1902 as a primary school and by 1913 had become 
a secondary education establishment with courses for 
teachers, engineers and quadis (judges in the Muslim 
law-courts). Higher schools providing post-secondary train- 
ing in science, arts, law, public administration, engineering, 
agriculture and veterinary science were started from 1939 
onwards, and at the beginning of 1945 were grouped 
together when the University of London entered into 
a special relationship with the college whereby courses 
for London degrees were instituted in arts, science, law, 
agriculture and engineering. There were also courses for 
local diplomas in these subjects and in veterinary science. 

The Kitchener School of Medicine was founded in 1924. 
Since 1940, the final professional examination has been 
supervised by a visitor appointed by the Royal College of 
Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons of the 
United Kingdom and, on the annual recommendations 
of this visitor, holders of the school diploma have been 
eligible for admission to the final L.R.C.P. (Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians) and M.R.C.S. (Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons) examinations conducted 
by the royal colleges. 


SUDAN 


To cater for the United Arab Republic citizens resid- 
ing in the Sudan, a branch of the University of Cairo was 
opened in Khartoum in 1955 with faculties of arts, law 
and commerce. In 1959 these faculties were granted 
independent status. 

The students of these faculties come principally from 
the U.A.R. secondary schools in the Sudan. Steps were 
taken later to admit those who obtained their secondary 
certificate of education from Sudanese schools or who 
possessed any other equivalent qualification regardless 
of nationality, provided that they had obtained a minimum 
of five credits—including Arabie language but excluding 
religious knowledge. Following a policy of expansion 
and flexibility, holders of the certificate of the Religious 
Institute of Omdurman (al-Mathad al-‘ilmi), were allowed 
to join the Arabic Section of the Faculty of Arts after 
passing an admission examination, 


Khartoum Technical Institute. This institute was opened in 
1950 and is responsible for technical education throughout 
the Sudan. It trains both professional engineers and 
craftsmen, and has three main schools of engineering, 
commerce and fine and applied art, a department of 
further education and a girls’ secretarial school. Extensive 
and well equipped workshops and laboratories exist, and 
emphasis is placed on the importance of providing a 
balance between practical and theoretical training. In 
addition to the specialized theoretieal and practical sub- 
jects, general education in Arabie, English, history, geo- 
graphy and religion is included in the curriculum. All 
subjects, except Arabic and religion, are taught in English. 

As a result of the improvements achieved in its educa- 
tional standards, the institute has been recognized as 
a technical college by the Lancashire and Cheshire Asso- 
ciation of Technical Colleges. 


Teacher training. The Institute of Education at Bakht 
er Ruda near Dueim on the White Nile is the main centre 
for teacher training in the Sudan, It was founded in 1934 
for the training of elementary school teachers. Later two 
more branches were established at Dilling and Shendi, 
together with a new centre for the training of intermediate 
school teachers at Ruda. 

Since 1939 the institute has been involved in attempts 
to improve the quality of education in the intermediate 
schools; in 1940 it started refresher courses for the inter- 
mediate school teachers and the Intermediate Teacher 
Training College was opened. This provides courses of 
eighteen months’ duration for untrained teachers from 
the intermediate schools who have completed their second- 
ary education and have been in service for a maximum 
of four years. 

Two groups of fifty trainees each were admitted every 
July and December, and to quicken the pace of training 
it was decided to raise the number of students in each 
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course to seventy from July 1962; after the completion 
of the necessary building it is hoped to raise the number 
to 100. 

To meet the increasing demand for trained interme- 
diate school mistresses, the Ministry of Education estab- 
lished in 1961 the Girls’ Intermediate Teacher Training 
Institute on the same basis as the Boys’ Intermediate 
Teacher Training College at Ruda. In the past, women 
teachers were given short summer courses at the Omdur- 
man Elementary Teacher Training College with the 
intention of training them in the basic methods of class 
management, etc. Since most women teachers in the 
intermediate schools are untrained, it has been decided 
to take them into this institute in groups according to 
seniority. All of them have completed their secondary 
education which is the minimum qualification required. 

The idea of providing facilities for training teachers for 
secondary schools in the Sudan has been under conside- 
ration by the Ministry for a long time. At the beginning 
of the 1961/62 academic session, the Higher Teacher 
Training Institute came into existence as a joint effort 
of the Sudan Government and the United Nations Special 
Fund. Itis a co-educational residential institution providing 
four-year post-secondary and in-service teacher training 
courses. It is also entrusted with the promotion of studies 
and research on problems relating to the secondary school 
curriculum. Secondary school teachers from African coun- 
tries, who satisfy the entrance requirements of the institute 
may be admitted. 


Legislation 


The establishment of the University of Khartoum in 
1956 was by an Act of Parliament of the Republic of the 
Sudan. The council by which it is governed elects its 
own chairman and consists of thirty members. Academic 
affairs, however, remain in the hands of a senate composed 
entirely of members of the university staff. The university 
grants its own degrees in all faculties, the first Khartoum 
degrees having been awarded in March 1959. 

The Khartoum branch of the Cairo University faculties 
are run at present in accordance with Decree No. 1911 
issued in 1959, organizing the universities of the United 
Arab Republic, which governs the number of faculties, 
the subjects to be studied in each faculty, the rules for 
admission, and the degrees to be awarded. 


Policy and administration 


The University of Khartoum preserves full autonomy 
and has the full support of the Sudan Government. Its 
governing council consists of members representing the 
general, educational, commercial, administrative and other 
public interests in the Sudan. According to the 1956 Act, 
the administrative body of the University of Khartoum 
consists of a chairman, a vice-chancellor, a council, a 
senate, the academic staff, and the graduates. The Chan- 
cellor (Head of the State) appoints the vice-chancellor 
on the recommendation of the council, and is entitled to 
call for information in regard to any matter relating to 
the welfare of the university from the vice-chancellor 
and the chairman of the council. 
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The vice-chancellor is the principal academic and admi- 
nistrative officer of the university and advises the council 
on matters affecting policy, finance and the administration 
of the university; he is generally responsible to the council 
for maintaining the efficiency of the university, and for 
ensuring the proper enforcement of the statutes and 
regulations. The members of the council include the vice- 
chancellor, the honorary treasurer ex officio and eleven 
persons who are not members of the staff. In addition 
to the control and supervision of all matters (academic, 
administrative, financial) placed under its responsibility, 
the council has the power to make, alter, cancel or add 
new statutes which are binding on the university. 

The senate of the university consists of the vice-chan- 
cellor, deans of faculties, heads of departments, the 
warden, the librarian and one member of the academic 
staff of each faculty. Its functions are to regulate the 
academic requirements for the admission of students 
to courses in the university, provide for courses of extra- 
mural studies, confer degrees, grant diplomas and certi- 
ficates and promote research. 

Provision is made in the statutes of the university 
concerning the appointment of the members of the staff, 
conditions of service, ete. 

The University of Cairo, including its branch in Khar- 
toum, is a State institution belonging to the United Arab 
Republic and the branch is controlled by the regulations 
and the planning system of the council of Cairo University. 
In charge of the Khartoum branch is a vice-rector of the 
University of Cairo. There is also an advisory committee 
composed of the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Khartoum and representatives of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in the Sudan. The vice-rector directs the branch 
and draws up suitable policies to ensure its stability 
and growth. The administrative work is decentralized, 
and is carried out under the management of a comptroller- 
general and an academic registrar. 


Finance 


The University of Khartoum is a residential university. 
The maximum fees charged (covering tuition, board and 
lodging) were in 1962, £841 per annum for Sudanese 
and £250 for non-Sudanese students, but bursaries are 
available for students in need of financial assistance, 
and there are also a number of prizes and scholarships. 
The revenue from tuition fees and private donations 
represents a small fraction of the total annual cost 
of the university which relys,mainly on a substantial 
grant-in-aid, assessed triennially, from the Sudan Govern- 
ment. The average cost per student for 1957/58 amounted 
to £690 per annum. 

The budget of the Khartoum Branch of the University 
of Cairo is almost all financed by funds from the United 
Arab Republic; tuition fees represent only 2 per cent. 
Private donations or subsidies may be accepted with the 
approval of the Cairo council. 

The cost of the post-secondary courses at the Khartoum 
Technical Institute are borne by the Sudan Government. 


1. The pound mentioned throughout this chapter is the Sudanese 
pound unless otherwise stated. 


Non-scholarship students are required to pay fees amount- 
ing to a maximum of £60 a year. Almost all students 
receive a monthly allowance ranging from £6 to £12.5. 

The Higher Teacher Training Institute is being financed 
in its formative years by the United Nations Special 
Fund and the Sudan Government. The former contributes 
the expatriate staff salaries, scholarships for training 
counterpart lecturers and most of the equipment needed 
for science laboratories, etc. The Sudan Government 
provides the premises, the rest of the equipment, the 
Sudanese staff (academic, administrative, etc.), and pays 
the trainees’ salaries. Residential facilities are rendered 
free to the students who pay, out of their salaries, for the 
cost of board. 

The Intermediate Teacher Training College and the 
Girls’ Intermediate Teacher Training Institute are both 
financed by the Government and the trainees who are 
Government officials on permanent service pay no charges. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Khartoum consists of eight faculties 
which provide courses as shown in the following table. 


FACULTIES AND DURATION OF COURSES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 


Faculty Due TUE ae. 
Agriculture B.Sc.(Agric.) 5 
Arts B.A.(Hons.) 5 

B.Sc.(Hons.) 

in social anthropo- 

Economic and social logy 5 

studies B.Se.(Hons.) 
in economics 5 
B.Se.(Social studies) 4 
Engineering and B.Se.(Engineering) 6 
architecture B.Sc.(Architecture) 6 
Law LL.B. 5 
Medicine M.B. B.S. 6 
И B.Sc.(Hons.) 5 
Science B.Sc.(General) 4 
Veterinary science B.V.Sc. 5 


A 
1. Facilities for study are available in some of the faculties for post- 
graduate degrees. 


The Khartoum Branch of the University of Cairo is 
composed of the three faculties of arts, law, and commerce. 
The Faculty of Arts is divided into four departments, 
of Arabic, geography, history and sociology. The length 
of the courses leading to a bachelor’s degree at the three 
faculties is four years; at present there is no provision 
for postgraduate studies. 


Admission of students. The qualifications for admission 
to the University of Khartoum is a Sudan or a Cambridge 
Oversea School Certificate (or their equivalent) with a 
minimum of five credits, including one in a language 
and the others in certain subjects varying according to 
the faculty which the student wishes to enter. After 
admission the majority of students spend two years on 


an appropriate course of study before being eli 
take the intermediate examination. Candidates must take 
the full two-year intermediate course in science before 
being qualified to enter the faculties of agriculture and 
engineering. Students who gain admission to the faculties 
of medicine or veterinary science move to these faculties 
from the Faculty of Science after one year provided that 
they pass the preliminary examinations at the end of 
that year. 

The U.A.R. secondary school certificate or its equivalent 
is the basis of admission to the Khartoum Branch of 
the University of Cairo. Holders of the Sudanese secondary 
school certificate and school certificates of Oxford and 
Cambridge standard are aecepted too, provided that they 
possess at least five eredits, including one in Arabic. 
Those who have not reached credit level in Arabic may 
sit for a special examination in this subject; holders of 
the final certificate of al-Ma‘had al-‘ilmi of Omdurman 
are allowed to join the Faculty of Arts (Arabic section 
only) after passing an oral and written entrance ex- 
amination. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year runs from the 
beginning of July to the end of March and is divided into 
three terms, each of nine weeks’ duration. Examinations 
are normally conducted after the end of the third term. 
The interval between the first and the second terms is 
two weeks and that between the second and third terms 
four weeks; the summer vacation is three months long. 

Regular and punctual attendance is required of every 
student at lectures, classes, and other forms of instruction 
as may be prescribed for his course of study in conformity 
with academic regulations. A student whose attendance is 
unsatisfactory may be debarred under the said regulations 
from entry to the examination for which he is studying. 

The language of instruction is English, except in certain 
departments, such as those of Arabic, Islamic law and 
Islamic history, where the language used is Arabic. 

All students should normally spend a minimum of three 
academic years at the University of Khartoum before 
being eligible for the award of a first degree. All exami- 
nations for degrees, diplomas and certificates are conducted 
by internal and external examiners who are jointly respon- 
sible for the setting of question papers, marking and 
making recommendations concerning the results. After 
the senate of the university approves the pass lists, 
certificates for each degree or diploma under the seal of 
the university are delivered at a graduation ceremony 
to successful candidates. 

The Khartoum Branch of the University of Cairo 
follows a semester system; the academic year starts at 
the beginning of August and closes at the end of March; 
there is a fortnight’s break between the two semesters. 

Students have to attend at least 75 per cent of the 
lectures given, follow their studies adequately, take part 
in the practical lessons and seminars, and may have to 
carry out some research work. The vice-rector has the 
right to penalize unpunctual students by depriving them 
of the right to sit for an examination. 

Principally, instruction in the faculties is based on 
lectures. The tutorial system is followed in language 
teaching at the Faculty of Arts, and in accountancy and 
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business administration at the Faculty of Commerce. In 
the geography and sociology sections, students carry out 
their field studies under the guidance of the teaching 
staff. No textbooks are prescribed except in foreign 
language lessons (English and French); students have 
to read up subjects treated in their respective fields of 
study by going to the faculty library or the main library 
of the branch. Examinations follow the same pattern as 
that at universities of the United Arab Republic. 

There are no extra-mural courses at the Khartoum 
Branch of Cairo University or at the University of 
Khartoum, 


Requirements for certain awards. For a bachelor’s degree 

in civil law at the University of Khartoum, a student 

has to follow the course outlined below: 

First year. General introduction to law; criminal law; 
Shari‘a or comparative law. 

Second year. Islamic law; elements of law of contract; 
constitutional law. 

Third year. Law of personal property; law of tort; mer- 
cantile law I. 

Fourth year. Civil and criminal procedure; land law; 
mercantile law II; public international law. 

Fifih year. Conflict of laws; equity; jurisprudence; law 
of evidence. 


For a degree of M.B. B.S. of the University of Khartoum 

a student has to study the following subjects: 

First year. Chemistry; physics; botany; zoology. 

Second year. Chemistry; general vertebrate zoology; ele- 
mentary entomology and protozoology; botany, bacterio- 
logy and medical mycology; introductory anatomy; 
anatomy including histology; physiology and bioche- 
mistry. 

Third year. Anatomy; physiology and biochemistry; ele- 
mentary pharmacology; introduction to clinical medicine 
and public health. 

Fourth year. Pathology; bacteriology and parasitology; 
applied pharmacology and therapeutics; introductory 
medicine; surgery; nursing; dental surgery; anaesthetics; 
medical entomology. 

Fifth year. Pathology; bacteriology and parasitology; 
public health; forensic medicine; medicine; surgery; 
obstetrics; paediatrics; infectious diseases; otorhino- 
laryngology. 

Sixth year. шту, obstetrics and gynaecology; thera- 
peutics; ophthalmology; dermatology; psychiatry; vene- 
real diseases. 


For a B.Sc. degree in physics, general and honours, the 

following subjects are taught: 

First year. Four subjects chosen from either the biological or 
the mathematical course: biological—botany, chemistry, 
physics, zoology; mathematical—applied mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, pure mathematics, geography. 

Second year (Intermediate). Three subjects chosen from 
either the biological or the mathematical course: bio- 
logical—hotany, chemistry, geology, zoology; mathe- 
matical—chemistry, mathematics, geology, physics. 

Third and fourth years. Two main subjects chosen from 
among those taken during the second year of study. 
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Fifth year (Honours only). In order to qualify for the 
B.Se. Honours degree a student must follow a course of 
study for a period of not less than five academic years. 
For admission to an honours degree in physics students 
should have taken mathematics as the second subject 
in the B.Sc. general examination; during their fifth 
year students are required to spend their free time in 
the laboratory and to show considerable independence 
in performing their work. The practical work includes 
advanced experiments, which may constitute a part 
of their research work. 


For a bachelor of arts degree in modern languages, general 

and honours, the following subjects must be studied: 

First year. Arabic, English, and any two of the following: 
geography, history, philosophy, pure mathematics. 

Second year (Intermediate). Three subjects, one of which 
must be Arabic or English chosen from Arabic, English, 
economies, geography, history, philosophy. 

Third and fourth years (for B.A. General). Two subjects 
from those taken in the intermediate year provided 
that no language is taken with economics. 

Third, fourth and fifth years (for B.A. Honours). Normally 
two cognate subjects from those taken in the inter- 
mediate year for two years and one of the two for the 
fifth year. 

'The requirements for a first degree at the Khartoum 

Branch of the University of Cairo are the same as 

those that apply in the universities of the United Arab 

Republic. 


Research 


In accordance with Article 14 (1) (vi) of the statutes of 
the University of Khartoum, one of the main functions 
of the senate is to promote research. To this end, the 
functions of the research committee, which is directly 
responsible to the senate for the encouragement of research 
in the university, include the following: (a) the admi- 
nistration and allocation of grants to staff members to 
enable them to purchase equipment required for, and/or 
cover reasonable expenses in connexion with their research; 
(b) subject to the approval of the senate, the authorization 
of study leave to a staff member to enable him to pursue 
a course of study or research, or to attend an international 
congress or conference; (c) the awarding of higher degrees 
in conformity with the regulations of the senate; (d) 
the awarding of postgraduate scholarships and research 
fellowships whether tenable at the University of Khartoum 
or at a university abroad; (e) the awarding of grants for 
the publication of research undertaken at the university. 

At the Khartoum Branch of the University of Cairo 
special time is allocated in the curricula to enable students 
to carry on research under the guidance of their professors 
or tutors. Some members of the teaching staff also 
undertake research work on their own initiative in the 
literary, human, and social fields. 


Staff 


The titles of the teaching staff at the University of Khar- 
toum include those of professor, reader, senior lecturer, 


lecturer, demonstrator, tutor, research assistant, senior 
technician and technician. On the administrative staff 
they are registrar, assistant registrar, administrative secre- 
tary, academic secretary, comptroller of accounts, athletics 
tutor, warden and advisor of women students, resident 
engineer, secretary (personnel), head accountant, liaison 
officer, clerk of works, head clerk, superintendent of 
hostels, vice-chancellor’s secretary, and university repre- 
sentative in London. 

All members of the academic staff are appointed; 
contracts may be terminated by the council as prescribed 
in the statutes, The employees of the university are also 
apponi and may be dismissed by the vice-chancellor 
after consultation with the head of department or the 
administrative officer concerned. 

The council prescribes rates of remuneration and con- 
ditions of service for all members of the university staff, 
Provision is made in the statutes for contribution by the 
university to any superannuation fund or other similar 
bees for the benefit of members of the university 
staff, 

Appointment of members of the academic staff as deans 
of faculties is made by the council on the advice of the 
vice-chancellor after consultation with the faculty board 
in each case. 

Except in the case of persons appointed on secondment 
from the service of the Sudan Government, every appoint- 
ment to the academic staff is expressed in a written 
contract between the university and the staff member; 
the contract could be (a) temporary for an indefinite 
period; (b) temporary for a specified period, or (c) per- 
manent. Staff members may resign on giving ninety days' 
notice in writing. 

Salaries are payable monthly; the annual salary for 
Sudanese staff is: lecturer, £750 to £1,250; senior 
lecturer, £1,350 to £1,950; reader, £1,450 to £2,150; 
professor, £1,680 to £2,300. 

For non-Sudanese staff it is: lecturer, £1,077 to £1,577; 
senior lecturer, £2,052 to £2,652; reader, £2,175 to £2,875; 
professor, £2,840 to £3,280. 

A staff member whose place of residence is outside the 
Sudan is eligible to receive, in addition to his salary, 
a cost of living allowance, family allowance, an education 
allowance, and an outfit allowance at the time of appoint- 
ment. 

A staff member may be permitted by the universit 
to undertake, either with or without remuneration, wor 
outside the university in addition to the performance 
of his duties subject to certain conditions, and may 
receive fees and royalties in respect of any of his published 
works. 

The conditions of service of the teaching staff at the 
Khartoum Branch of the University of Cairo are similar 
to those in the United Arab Republic universities except 
that additional allowances are paid. These consist of a 
monthly allowance for cost of living and lodging, the 
rates of which vary according to the post; for a single 
demonstrator £(E)36 is paid, for a single lecturer £(E)75, 
for a single assistant professor or rofessor i moe Family 
allowances also vary; for a wife £(E)5, for one child 
£(E)7.5, for two children £(E)10, for three children £(E)12.5 


are paid per month. 
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Student life and welfare 


Fees are assessed on the admission of a student and are 
paid in three instalments. Bursaries are available for 
students in need of financial assistance and only those 
accepted free in the university are eligible for application. 
No registration, examination or graduation fees are 
charged for first degree students. There are also a number 
of competition prizes open to all students. 

All students are members of the students’ union which 
is organized and administered entirely by the students 
themselves. The main aims of the union are to develop 
the corporate life of the university, both between the 
students themselves and between the staff and the students, 
and to promote and co-ordinate cultural, social and athletic 
activities in the university. To this end the union has 
established societies and clubs covering a wide range of 
cultural and athletic activities, and has power to set up 
additional societies and clubs as and when required. In 
addition, the union maintains close relations with student 
organizations in other countries, and by reason of its 
membership of the International Union of Students and 
the International Student Conference participates in a 
number of international student events. 

At the Khartoum Branch of the University of Cairo 
students pay nominal tuition fees—£7.5 per annum paid 
in two instalments and subject to exemption, What 
students contribute as additional fees for social and 
medical services, and for the library and students’ union 
is also negligible; it is no more than £3.5 in all, This is 
subject to no exemption. 

he more successful students are awarded scholarships 
which they can keep as long as they maintain their 
distinction. This award is not contingent upon financial 
need, It is a privilege for excellence granted irrespective 
of the financial status of those who qualify for it, 

A social aid fund, which is financed by a special fee 
imposed on all students, and from other sources, caters 
for students in financial need. Students are entitled to 
medical treatment in return for the payment of a nominal 
fee amounting to £1 per annum, 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Khartoum Technical Institute comprises three main 
schools of engineering, commerce, and fine and applied arts. 

The School of Engineering is the largest school within 
the institute and is divided into the two departments 
of civil and building engineering, and mechanical, electrical 
and automobile engineering. Students who pass their 
school leaving examination es a technical intermediate 
school aback upon a seven-year course leading to the 
Higher National Certificates in engineering or building 
and the Advanced Diploma examinations of the Khartoum 
Technical Institute. The Ordinary National Certificate 
examinations and the Senior Diploma examinations of 
the Khartoum Technical Institute are taken in the fifth 
year. Students may also sit for the school certificate 
examination at the end of the fourth year. A group of 
students in the fifth year form a three-year surveying 
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class leading to the Intermediate examination of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. An additional 
stream of students from the secondary academic schools 
is admitted into the fifth year to embark upon a two-year 
course for the Senior Diploma and Ordinary National 
Certificate examination. 

The periods of study in the following sections vary 
between six and ten per week: automobile work, diesel 
work, electricity, fitting, turning, electrical installations, 
plumbing, building construction, carpentry, painting, 
sanitary work, training courses for assistant contractors, 
Ordinary National Certificate for Building, and Higher 
National Certificate. 

The School of Commerce offers a three-year course 
leading to the Intermediate examination of the Association 
of Chartered and Corporate Accountants. The examination 
for the Ordinary National Certificate in Commerce and 
the Senior Diploma of the Khartoum Technical Institute 
are taken at the end of the second year. Admission is 
restricted to students with school certificates from the 
secondary schools. 

Two courses are offered by the School of Fine and Applied 
Art for the training of art teachers—a four-year course 
for the school certificate, followed by a three-year course 
leading to the Senior Diploma of the Khartoum Technical 
Institute. For the diploma, students specialize in one 
branch of a subject, such as painting, pottery, photography 
or sculpture. 

Girls who have completed their secondary education 
and who have reached a satisfactory standard in English 
and general subjects are admitted to a two-year course 
of training at the Girls’ Secretarial School. The course 
leads to a Secretarial Diploma and students sit for external 
examination through the ULCI Examining Body. The 
periods of study vary from two to ten weeks in the following 
sections: Arabic and English, typing, accountancy, and 
Intermediate ACA. 

Other institutions providing post-secondary professional 
training are the Higher Nursing College, the Health 
Officers School, the Sudan Police College, the Prison 
Officers’ College, the Military College, and the Shambat 
Agricultural Institute which come under other ministries 
and departments. 

In addition, higher education facilities exist at the higher 
sections of the Omdurman Religious Institute (al-Ma‘had 

.al-ilmi) which provides studies in the Arabic language 
and Islamic jurisprudence (Shari‘a). Students for these 
sections are drawn from the religious secondary schools 
which, together with their counterparts at the intermediate 
level, form an educational ladder parallel to that of general 
education, with the elementary school serving as the 
common base for both. The enrolment in these sections 
in the academic session of 1960/61 reached 316 students. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The staff of the Higher Teachers’ Training Institute is being 
provided jointly by Unesco, as the executing agency of 
the United Nations Special Fund, and by the Ministry 
of Education. Students may follow an arts or a science 
course; the former includes Arabic language, English 
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language, history and geography. The science course 
includes mathematics, physics, chemistry and biology. 
Education is common to both while training in teaching 
permeates the whole of the four-year courses. 

It is planned that students will be awarded diplomas 
of this institute when they graduate, and that the Ministry 
of Education will treat them as graduates of universities 
as regards salaries and other conditions of service. 

The prescribed courses at the Intermediate Teacher 
Training College include: academic subjects, education, 
special activities, teaching methods and practice, and 
study tours. The academic subjects are grouped as follows: 
Arabic/geography, history/mathematics, English/science, 
and religious studies (Islamic). The grouping may change 
from time to time according to the needs of the schools; 
each trainee studies one subject from each group by choice. 
The subject of education which is taken by all students 
includes theory of education, history of education, educa- 
tional psychology, civics, character aims and training. 
The subject of special activities consists of art and 
handwork, rural education, physical education and drama; 
each student has to take one of these by choice. All students 
receive instruction in teaching methods, attend demon- 
stration classes and do some teaching practice under 
supervision, usually in the intermediate schools at an 
average of twenty lessons per week for five or six weeks. 

Written, oral and practical examinations are held at 
the end of each term, and no candidate is allowed to pro- 
ceed to the work of the following term unless he has 
satisfied the examiners. The final results are assessed on 
the merits of term examinations together with the assess- 
ment of teaching practice. Those who have completed 
the course satisfactorily are awarded a certificate (with 
one of three grades) which qualifies them for teaching in 
the intermediate schools, and for promotion and increase 
in pay. 

Students at the Girls’ Intermediate Teacher Training 
Institute spend three terms totalling eighteen months 
in training. In the first term they do pure academic work, 
while in the third term they are directly confronted with 
teaching, and thus practical training starts. 

This institute awards a professional certificate to students 
who achieve a pass standard in academic, theoretical and 
practical examinations. 


Staff 


At present university graduates undertake the academic 
side of the work helped by Intermediate Teacher Training 
College graduates with long experience in teaching. All 
members of the staff are civil servants, and are not free 
to accept outside paid employment. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


A new plan has been prepared to reform the school system 
by replacing the existing school ladder by one consist- 
ing of a six-year primary school followed by a four- 
year general secondary and a four-year senior secondary 
school. At the same time, increasing emphasis is being 
laid on technical and vocational education to cater 
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for the economic, industrial, commercial and agricultural 
development needs of the country. 

At the higher education level it is intended to amal- 
gamate the religious and secular systems and establish a 
higher institute for Arabic and religious studies; at the 
same time plans are being made to introduce emergency 
teacher training facilities. 

To ensure the proper application of these plans, a special 
section for planning and research has been established in 
the Ministry of Education. Although still in its early 
stages, it is expected that this section will assume an 
important role in the development of education. 


[Text prepared by the Sudanese National Commission, 
Khartoum. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Sudan. Ministry of Education. Bureau of Educa- 
tional Statistics. Educational Statistics, 195' 59/60- -1961 /62. 
Other official publications. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 12,109,000. 

Area: 967,501 square miles; 2,505,823 square kilometres. 

Population density: 13 per square mile; 5 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1960 estimate): 
ounds. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 Sudanese pound — 2.87 
U.S. dollars. 


346 million Sudanese 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academie year begins: July in Northern Regions; April 
in Southern Regions. 


1. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1947-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent. Teacher education at Other education at Average Average ины ог. 
year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions non-university institutions! total enrolment. total population 100, ry 
beginning y = 1. „Базен (000%) (000%) Он 
эти Total ae Total Peer 
1947 252 3 — — 
1948 285 1 — — | 0.3 7550 4 
1949 345 1 = =, 
1950 388 2, 
1951 *500 нА 
1952 *600 0.5 8 669 6 
1953 610 
1954 s.s 
1955 990 32 100 — m T 
1956 1 224 22 15 — 29 
1957 1461 32 15 — 243 4 2 10 532 18 
1958 1766 6 100 — 325 9 
1959 ‚2259 4 156 — 445 su 
ы мш о „————————————_—.:—_—_—— 


1, Khartoum Technical Institute only. 2. University of Khartoum only. 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in Sudanese pounds) 


PASEN ee E 


RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . 5 806 336 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 295 122 E 
Expenditure for instruction . MES re 4 186 421 SET А 
Pre-primary and primary education 3 281 831 o 
Secondary education ‘ 1424 738 : 
General . ` 728 538 12.5 
Vocational . 346 446 © 
Teacher training 349 754 l 14 
Adult education " 19 852 С T 
Other recurring expenditure dette ЖҮ C Ee 724 193 А 
_———————-—_—__—— 
1. Not including higher education. 
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3, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Аеш | Sa Ч i = 
type of ‘Type of institution ie ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education у tutions — 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergarten classes, private 
s "Total d^ debet o a DE 1961/62 28 67 67 2105 1000 — 
кла гур conte E crt el ^ 1960/61 28 62 60 2062 940 — 
^ АХ 1959/60 27 58 53 $ 2 232 1 004 — 
к pres ow VA e . 1958/59 24 59 55 oa, 2154 980 — 
Primary Junior elementary schools, public . . 1961/62 1407 3 961 831 ae 146909 39220 — 
Elementary schools, public . . + - 1961/62 968 4002 1145 5 177 969 52 730 — 
‘Sudanese national’ schools, private. . 1961/62 11 43 15 tii 2098 667 
Elementary sections in other schools, 
аата о 1961/62 66 420 103 са 8 103 4 067 - 
"Totali t MEC pius sue tyes 1961/62 2452 8426 2094 us 335079 96690 -- 
ANIM ДҮҮ een ame Me 1960/61 2 408 1122 1850 ates 317 680 87342 - 
E 3 4. UP LB КАБИ: 1959/60 2251 7307 1766 xix 288395 73493 -- 
» SFO ОЬ r E mnn 1958/59 2173 Tn T КЕЯ 265462 068 403 -- 
и V ee DUE оон oe 1957/58 1960 5016 1062 Ae 232626 52 639 -- 
Second: 
General Intermediate schools, public. . . - 1961/62 165 1140 230 дәл 24 540 4390 
Secondary schools, public?! . . . - 1961/62 24 448 61 6 865 831 - 
Secondary religious schools, publie . . 1961/62 6 37 — 858 — 
Intermediate schools, private . . * 1961/62 150 1010 *239 E 26000  *6942 — 
Secondary schools, privat? . . . + 1961/62 45 460 *74 ies 9000 *1 773 — 
Secondary religious school, private . . 1961/62 1 22 — ise 433 — — 
"Totali By Ss. der MP 1961/62 391 3117 *604 5 67 696 *13 936 = 
АЕ UN о d. Qu se 1960/61 368 *3213 *439 "no 66882 11221 — 
Pi э} vere А ei RE 1959/60. 302 2 900 403 zi 61493 10185 — 
ан, fond he) БКНЕ 1958/59 253 ene эз» y 50312  *7357 — 
s^ Wy teeny di. er goma 1957/58 172 1044 117 — 25 343 2526 — 
Vocational Technical intermediate schools . . . 1961/62 17 160 — — 2016 — = 
Technical schools . . . . + + * 1961/62 2 30 — — 310 — — 
Trade schools . ....... 1961/62 6 46 — — 435 — = 
Teta эз ЫЛЕ nd. А na 1961/62 25 236 — — 2821 — — 
MC Cd zs Is s edt 1960/61 21 178 — — 2405 — — 
Pen cate E iol ce tt 1959/60 17 155 — — 2041 — = 
АКЕНЕ ЖО. 1958/59 2.4 РЯ — — 1443 — 
leri Ч.Д, p he De dt one 1957/58 18 12 — — 1414 — 
Teacher Elementary teacher training centres . 1961/62 7 100 18 B 961 255 
training! Junior elementary teacher training = 
орао ie, Me а 1961/62 REX x Куз x — 
"Postal О ase or Ue uses SK 1961/62 aoe Won Ss zm : = 
"UR Petey Teh we оаа ES 1960/61 13 121 25 S 1072 327 = 
» Sues! We eso cago od 1959/60 10 99 Lev ate 1027 327 = 
» ss ah ae eae 1958/59 ase tee ose de 809 277 — 
„ pesce 1957/58 1 94 4 wae 512 195 = 
University University of Khartoum. . . = -* 1961/62 1 263 Зр n 1583 74 = 
and Khartoum Branch of the University of E 
equivalent Cairo ecu ge sta ача" benz 1961/62 1 45 45 1318 94 1318 
(degree- айс Е Җә 3961/68 2 308 25 45 2901 168 1318 
granting ) A Caf ps ee P a = YS. а 1960/61 2 271 36 2513 128 1138 
5 ^ AFER тарс; ES S 1959/60. 2 260 39 2259 121 1043 
в = СУГ. 1958/59 2 232 30 1 766 100 814 
агы Ган: 1957/58 2 4133 oc 1461 525 622 
Non- Teacher training institutes, public . 
university Жош DI О. ш. ABE. ! 01] 3 51 1 е7 249 48 Я 
Teacher Se > NC ee E. 1960/61 2 42 5 T 162 17 . 
training » р soc Ter б: 1959/60 1 29 — E 156 — . 
Vu A UN LEE МЕГ. 1958/59 i 19 — A 100 — . 
з MEX lom. 1957/58 1 15 = Re 15 RU ; 
1. Public institutions only. 4. University of Khartoum only; not including demonstrators and 
2. Including commercial schools. technical assistants. 
3. Not including intermediate religious schools for 1961/62. 5. University of Khartoum only. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academie | Number x x 
DRE Type of institution xe 96 Ја Full and part-time | Part-time Full and] part-time a Part-time 
Total Female Total "Total Female Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Non- — Khartoum Technical mons public . 1961/62 1 651 66 . 
university Higher trade school, SENE ; 1961/62 1) 100} 3} 99 — = 
Other Shambat Agricultura Tastitute, publie " 1961/62 1 п T 55 = . 
Omdurman Religious Institute, public . 1961/62 1 16 — 321 — б 
Other higher institutes, public . 1961/62 6 60 13 394 29 . 
Higher religious schools, private . 1961/62 2 10 = 40 = . 
Total oi orc 1961/62 12 197 16 1560 95 М 
” а, 1960/61 9 194 6 1 299 08 . 
A. 1959/60 2 110 = 729 1 3 
C 1958/59. 2 769 =. 538 28 
eat 1957/58 1 141 = 243 10 
Special School for the blind, cele B . 
Total . . e Я 1961/62 1 3 — 2 22 — — 
Adult Classes for adults 
Total 1961/62 2219 85 43 Р 48726 16536 48 726 
п 1960/61 xtd es es . 44 000 cna 44 000 


6. Data refer to the Khartoum Technical Institute and the Omdurman 
Religious Institute only in 1958/59 and 1959/60, and to the Khartoum 


Technical Institute only in 1957/58. 


7. Khartoum Technical Institute only. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


L——————————————————————————————p 


Field of study 
Academic 
‘Type of institution Sex Total = = 
zs yen Humanities Education Fine artst Law 590 Natural Engineering! Medical Agriculture 
Universities, etc." 1961/62 MF 1583 334 — 135 241 465 162 164 82 
F 74 24 LI . 3 20 19 — 8 p 
Non-universit: 1961/62 MF 249 — 249 
institutions F 48 — 48 
АП institutions * 1961/62 MF 1832 334 249 135 241 465 162 164 92 
F 122 24 48 3 20 19 = 8 M 
All institutions» 3 1957/58 MF 914 241 15 98 — 268 44 122 66 
F 25 17 a 1 = 3 ag na 
Percentage 
All institutions” 5 1961/61 МЕ 100 18 14 1 13 26 9 9 4 
i Е 100 20 39 2 16 16 — T7 y 
All institutions® * 1957/58 MF 100 26 8 11 — 30 5 13 1 
F 100 68 — 4 — 12 — 16 — 


1. Architecture is 


included with engineering. 


2. University of Khartoum. 


Teacher training only; data for other education at non-university 
institutions are not available. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION | 
р 
Ц 


Field of study 
Le f course Se: Total - - 
path: oto U Humanities Education ‘Fine arts? Law оча. Ниш Engineering? Medical Agriculture 
Less than 2 years E 
( 
| 
2 years MF i 
F M | 
3 years MF 
г а 
4 years ME 58 48 10 = E = | 
Е s e sw — — -= | 
5 years ae 71 16 — — 15 4 1 — — 35 | 
6 years MF 39 E = ax = = == 13 26 - 
T MF | 
years — | 
Е 
| 
1. University of Khartoum only; in addition, there were graduates 2. Architecture is included with engineering. 


from the Khartoum Branch of the University of Cairo—42 (F. 4) in 
1958/59, 61 (F. 10) in 1959/60, and 92 (F. 10) in 1960/61. 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
Field of study 


epee ig sa Humanities Education Fine arts? Law басан Natural Engineering! Medical pue 

1960/62 | xn 168 64 m - IS 15 4 11 Tm ү E: 35 E 
1959/60 МЕ 124 29 = 19 10 9 11 22 24 
1958/59 atl 80 15 = wee 9 PT 10 10 18 18 
1957/58 ED 98 43 = Sen 1 = 13 3 20 12 
Percentage 

1960/61 ME 100 38 — „э 9 2 1 8 15 21 
1957/58 ME 100 44 — in 7 — i 5 M 12 


1. Architecture in included with engineering. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The provision of education is, in general, the responsibility 
of the State and such private institutions as exist usually 
receive financial assistance from the Government and are 
subject to various forms of State supervision. Central 
administration of the educational system is exercised 
mainly by the Board of Education and the Board of 
Vocational Training, both of which come under the 
Ministry of Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs. The 
Board of Education supervises general education, while 
the Board of Vocational Training is concerned with 
institutions providing vocational education. Regional 
control and administration of most types of school is 
carried out by the local authorities. 

The recent school reforms (primarily concerned with 
the period of compulsory schooling) entered their final 
stage during 1961/62; after an experimental period of 
thirteen years it was decided to make a general transition 
to a compulsory nine-year basic school. Apart from the 
fact that the period of compulsory education has been 
lengthened, the most important new feature of the reform 
is that pupils are not finally assigned to different streams 
until their ninth school year; during the first six years 
no division is made at all and most subjects and lessons 
are common to all children even during the seventh and 
eighth years. After the period of compulsory schooling, 
pupils have a choice of several types of secondary school. 
These include the three-year gymnasium (upper general 
secondary school with three streams emphasizing social 
studies and languages, literary and classical studies, or 
scientific subjects), the three-year secondary commercial 
school and the three-year secondary technical school. All 
lead to the studentexamen or matriculation examination 
which gives access to institutions of higher education. 
In addition, there are various types of school and course 
providing different forms of vocational education at upper 
secondary level. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 1043. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in: (a) five universities; 
(b) a number of specialized university colleges (fackhüg- 
skolor) which are equivalent to the universities in all 
respects but concentrate on providing education for a 
specific profession; (c) three colleges or institutes. of 
technology or technological universities (tekniska hög- 
skolor); (d) a number of other institutions which offer 
non-university post-secondary courses of various types 
and lengths. This last category includes the schools of 
music and of fine and applied arts, two institutes of 
journalism, a number of specialized institutes run by 


SWEDEN 


various Government services (meteorological office, rail- 
ways, posts and telegraphs, defence services, etc.), the 
institutes of social studies which train social workers 
and municipal administrators, and schools for physio- 
therapists, psychiatric workers, gymnastics instructors, 
etc. 

Teacher training at higher level is provided in two 
types of institution: the folkskolseminarier which prepare 
teachers for the lower levels of the basic school, and the 
lararhügskolor which admit university graduates only and 
train teachers for the upper level of the grundskola and 
the gymnasia. 

The first Swedish university was established in Uppsala 
in 1477, and in 1668 a second university was founded at 
Lund in the southern part of Sweden. The universities in 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, the two largest cities in the 
country, were founded as private högskolor (university 
colleges), in 1878 and 1891 respectively. Both were origi- 
nally financed from private sources and municipal grants, 
but in 1949 the State began to contribute towards their 
operating costs and in 1954 the University of Gothenburg 
was established as a State university incorporating both 
the former Göteborgs Högskola and the Medicinska 
Högskolan, the University of Stockholm being established 
as a State institution in the same way in 1960. The 
University of Umea was founded in 1963, through the 
union of the local colleges of medicine and dentistry, 
courses in the social and natural sciences being started 
at the same time. 

The first specialized university colleges were established 
in the first part of the nineteenth century, the Royal 
Caroline Institute of Medicine and Surgery in Stockholm 
being founded in 1810. The Royal Institute of Pharmacy, 
the Royal Veterinary College, the Royal School of Forestry 
and the Royal Agricultural College in fact began teaching 
during the first part of the eighteenth century, but were 
not formally established as higher academic institutions 
until the nineteenth century. The other specialized colleges 
include schools of dentistry in Stockholm and Malmó 
founded in 1885 and 1956, respectively, two schools of 
economies (handelshégskolor) in Stockholm (1909) and 
Gothenburg (1923), and other specialized institutes which 
provide both practical and advanced professional training 
in agricultural engineering, forestry and horticulture. 

The predecessor of the present Institute of Technology 
in Stockholm was created in 1827 and the corresponding 
institute at Gothenburg at about the same time. Both 
at first offered only pre-university-level education, but 
the institute in Stockholm was given the status of a 
university college in 1867 and that at Gothenburg was 
teaching at an equivalent level during the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, though it did not achieve 
university status until 1937. The newest of the techno- 
logical institutes, the Lund University of Technology, 
was not established until 1961. 
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The schools of fine arts and of music were created in 
the eighteenth century and reorganized in their present 
form in 1908 and 1940 respectively. The Central Gym- 
nastic Institute was founded in 1813. Various new forms 
of higher education were introduced in the first two 
decades of the twentieth century, notably the first institute 
of social studies at Stockholm in 1920. 

This process of expansion has continued with consider- 
able acceleration since the Second World War. During 
the last twenty years new medical and technical institutions 
have been founded as well as various new kinds of spe- 
cialized non-academic establishments; the State has 
assumed responsibility for several private institutions of 
education and there have been considerable increases in 
student enrolments. The last few years have been character- 
ized by extensive reforms in examinations and teaching 
methods. 

During this same period there has been considerable 
expansion in the field of teacher training, which more 
and more has been entrusted to the specialized teacher 
training colleges. 


Legislation 


The main legislative provisions governing the organization 
of the universities are contained in the university statutes 
enacted by the Government in 1956; these cover such 
matters as the universities’ incomes, rights, privileges, 


etc. The Government has also drawn up special legislation 
to cover the other academic educational institutions, in 
some cases for individual institutions, in others for groups 
of institutions. In addition there is a body of special 
legislation dealing with such matters as curricula, exami- 
nations, etc.; on essential points, however, regulations in 
the form of written statutes may be missing, and in 
such cases detailed provisions are included in the current 
budget resolutions of Parliament. They are then commu- 
nicated to the institutions entitled to Parliamentary 
grants by so-called ‘letters of regulation’ which are enacted 
once a year by the Government. Of great importance, 
particularly to the faculties of humanities and mathe- 
matics and natural sciences, is the legislation containing 
the detailed outlines of the teaching programme for each 
subject. This legislation is enacted by the Government 
on the proposal of the Chancellor of Swedish Universities. 


Policy and administration 


External. The universities and most of the specialized 
university colleges come under the Ministry of Education 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs (with the exception of the 
agricultural colleges which come under the Ministry of 
Agriculture) and the Ministry is responsible for most 
educational planning. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the Ministry does not exert direct control over the 
institutions; in general they are responsible for their 
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GLOSSARY 


The diagram shows the type of school 
organization officially agreed to and 
realized by way of experiment in some 
places. Other forms also exist: a ten-year 
course before admission to the three-year 
gymnasia; and a gymnasium with a four- 
year course (school years 9-12 or 10-13). 
"The organization of the gymnasia is still 
being examined and the division into 
various courses of study will probably be 
changed. 

Connexions between the gymnasium 
and higher education show possibilities 
of passage without having to complete 
further school subjects or at most with 
expanded courses in one or two subjects. 
Certain other possibilities also exist. 


farmaceutiskt institut: college of pharmacy 
providing a short course for prescrip- 
tionists and a longer course for phar- 
macists. 
folkskoleseminarium: 
college. 
grundskola: nine-year basic school. 
gymnasium: State upper general second- 
ary school with three streams, the 
allménlinje emphasizing social studies 
and languages, the latinlinje emphasiz- 


teacher training 
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ing literary and classical studies, and 
the reallinje, with scientific subjects. 

gymnastiska — centralinstitutet: teacher 
training school for teachers of physical 
education. 

handelsgymnasium: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

handelshégskola: school of economics. 

humanistisk fakultet: faculty of huma- 
nities. 

juridisk fakultet: faculty of law. 

lantbrukshégskola: college of agriculture. 

matematisk-naturvetenskaplig fakultet: 
faculty of science. 

medicinsk fakultet: faculty of medicine. 

skogshégskola: college of forestry. 

socialinstitut: vocational training schools 
for social welfare workers. 

statsvetenskaplig fakultet: faculty of social 
sciences. 

tandlükarhógskola: college of dentistry. 

tekniskt gymnasium: vocational secondary 
school for technical training. 

teknisk högskola: college of technology. 

teologisk fakultet: faculty of theology. 

veterindrhégskola: veterinary college. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A University institutions 


очо © 


о о OOo 


o= e 


Other institutions providing higher 
professional education 

Teacher training institutions 
Propaedeutic year 

Individual research and writing of 
thesis 

Practical work outside the school 
Matriculation examination 
Candidate degree. In arts and science 
faculties ап alternative is the 
degree of master of philosophy 
Examination of philosophy and 
social sciences 

Licentiate degree, involving original 
research except in the case 0! 
medicine. Average periods of study 
are shown 

Doctor’s degree 

Primary school teacher's exami- 
nation 

Gymnastic teacher's examination 
Professional degree in the respective 
branch. Reading down the dia- 
gram: agronomist, civil forester, 
civil engineer, civil economist, 
veterinary surgeon, pharmacist. 
Professional certificate, respectively 
for prescriptionist and sociologist. 
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Grundskola 


Gymnasium: 
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own affairs, and are highly independent. On the other 
hand the Government must submit questions concerning 
education (particularly financial questions) to Parliament, 
which exerts a considerable influence even over details 
of the planning. 

The Office of the Chancellor of the Universities is the 
supreme governing body for the universities, the Royal 
Caroline Medical Institute in Stockholm, the schools of 
dentistry and the school of economics at Gothenburg. The 
Chancellor is (at least formally) the universities’ own 
elected representative; although he is appointed by the 
Government, he is elected on the proposal of an electoral 
body representing the various faculties and institutions. 
Chancellors are recruited sometimes from amongst the 
professors, former vice-chancellors or principals, and some- 
times from amongst outstanding administrators from 
either the public or private sector. One of the chancellor's 
most important duties is to deal with requests for appro- 
priations submitted by the various institutions, and he 
must also see that the legislation. governing the insti- 
tutions is complied with, report to the Government on 
administrative questions, establish curricula, and take 
various decisions, in particular on questions concerning 
finance and staff. Amongst other things he has the power 
to appoint docents (assistant professors). At the same time 
the Office of the Chancellor also represents the interests of 
the State vis-à-vis the universities. 

The institutes of technology in Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg have a common central board of governors which 
includes representatives of commerce and industry, while 
the new University of Technology at Lund is at present 
administered by a special body. The governing board of 
the institutes of technology has largely the same functions 
as the Office of the Chancellor of the Universities. The 
institute of pharmacy, the college of agriculture, the 
veterinary college and the school of forestry each have 
special administrative boards, as do the non-academic 
post-secondary institutions. The school of fine arts is 
controlled by the Royal Academy of Fine Arts and the 
school of music by the Royal Academy of Music. A 
special body from the Board of Education constitutes 
the governing board of the teacher training institutions. 

Some matters fall outside the scope of the supervisory 
boards; for example, the construction of university and 
other buildings comes under the Royal Board of Buildings, 
a State department responsible for most Government- 
owned buildings; the board is also responsible for their 
administration, except for the buildings belonging to the 
universities of Uppsala and Lund. A central board is 
responsible for the equipment of new buildings. 

In some cases special bodies are set up to encourage 
consultation and co-operation within groups of insti- 
tutions; for example, the Vice-Chancellor's Assembly in 
Stockholm brings together the vice-chancellors of the 
universities and the heads of the specialized schools and 
colleges in Stockholm, and a special body set up for the 
three specialized colleges under the Ministry of Agriculture 
co-ordinates their scientific work and research programmes. 


Internal. Each university has a vice-chancellor and a 
deputy vice-chancellor elected by the academic assembly 
(akademiska fórsanlingen); this body is composed of the 
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academic staff and the principal administrative officials. 
The internal administrative bodies are the mindre akade- 
miska konsistoriet, or small academic council, which 
consists of the vice-chancellor, the deputy vice-chancellor 
and the deans of faculties and sections, and the större 
akademiska konsistoriet, or great academic council, which 
includes a number of professors in addition to the vice- 
chancellor and deans. The financial committee consists 
of the vice-chancellor, the deputy vice-chancellor, the 
bursar and a number of elected professors. The great 
academic council is the supreme authority within the 
university, being responsible amongst other things for 
the annual supply estimates. The small academic council 
is chiefly responsible for questions of internal adminis- 
tration, and appoints all lower and middle-grade admi- 
nistrative staff. 

The faculties are administered by a dean and vice-dean 
assisted by a council consisting of the academic teaching 
staff. The faculty councils themselves deal with most 
questions concerning their teaching and research activities; 
they prepare their draft budgets and make proposals 
for teaching staff appointments. Within the larger faculties 
smaller faculty committees are often set up to deal with 
special questions. Each faculty has an educational com- 
mittee, which submits proposals concerning the pro- 
grammes of study and methods of instruction; it consists 
of the dean, three members of the academic staff and three 
student representatives. The student representatives may 
also participate (but not vote) when the proposals made 
by the educational committee are discussed by the faculty 
council. 

The organization of the subject departments has not 
been closely regulated. The professor of the subject 
usually serves as head of department, or, if there is no 
professor, an associate professor or some other specially 
appointed person assumes this responsibility. 

The administration of the specialized university colleges 
is very similar to that of the universities. The academic 
assembly (which is composed purely of teaching staff 
with no administrative officials) unites the functions of 
the faculty councils with some of those belonging to the 
university academic councils. Some institutions also have 
a teachers’ council, which resembles the university small 
academic councils, and some colleges have special govern- 
ing boards. 

The various specialized departments at the institutes 
of technology are in many ways organized like university 
faculties. They each have a department council, including 
engineers and persons active in commerce and industry, 
the public service, etc. These councils are principally 
concerned with questions of training, and they also 
maintain contact between the institutions and prospective 
employers. 


Finance 


The institutions of higher education are supported almost 
entirely out of public funds, the only remaining private 
college, the Stockholm School of Economics, receiving a 
substantial Government grant. In addition, the older 
universities have some income from rents, endowments, etc., 
and most receive fees for research carried out on contract. 


The universities’ budgets are divided into recurrent 
and capital expenditure, the main items under the head 
of recurrent expenditure being salaries and administrative 
costs, materials and equipment, library books, etc. When 
grants are approved by Parliament, detailed rules are 
laid down concerning their use. 

In 1963/64 the expenditure on higher education and 
research (including grants to most of the State research 
councils but excluding the cost of the colleges under the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the money spent on financial 
assistance to students) amounted to about one tenth of 
the total recurrent expenditure for education, and cor- 
responded to approximately 0.35 per cent of the gross 
national product. This proportion is expected to increase 
considerably during the next ten years. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The universities of Uppsala and Lund each have faculties 
of theology, law, medicine, humanities, and mathematics 
and natural sciences; the University of Lund also has 
a faculty of economics. The University of Gothenburg 
has faculties of medicine, humanities, and mathematics 
and natural sciences, and the University of Stockholm 
faculties of law (including political sciences), humanities 
and science. The new University of Umeå has faculties 
of medicine, dentistry, social sciences and natural sciences. 
In all universities the faculties of humanities are organized 
in two divisions or sections—an historical-philosophical 
section, and a philological section. 

The three technological institutes or universities (teknis- 
kahügskolor) are the Royal Institute of Technology at 
Stockholm, Chalmer's University of Technology at Gothen- 
burg and the University of Technology at Lund. The 
first two institutions have separate departments for 
physies, mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, 
civil engineering, shipbuilding, chemistry and architecture, 
and the Royal Institute in Stockholm also has depart- 
ments of aeronautical engineering, mining engineering and 
surveying. 

The Technological University of Lund (still in the 
process of establishment) will eventually offer courses 
similar to those provided by the other institutions but 
they will be somewhat differently organized. 


Admission of students. 'The normal requirement for ad- 
mission to a university faculty, technological university 
or institute, or specialized university college is the student- 
examen or matriculation examination. However, the in- 
creased need for university-trained manpower after the 
Second World War has caused this requirement to be 
relaxed to some extent, and, according to the regulations of 
1953 concerning the introduction of a *broadened base for 
admission to higher studies’, primary school teachers who 
do not hold the studentexamen as well as various other 
groups may be admitted on equal terms with those who 
have passed the examination, provided they meet certain 
conditions (especially concerning knowledge of languages). 
The faculties of theology, law, humanities and natural 
sciences are known as the ‘free faculties’, and are tradi- ' 
tionally open to all students satisfying the formal entrance | 


requirements. In some other faculties entrance is selective; 
and even where there is no official numerus clausus, the 
shortage of laboratory space, for instance, sometimes 
makes it necessary to put a temporary limit on the ad- 
mission of students into certain courses, This applies 
most particularly to the faculties of natural sciences. 

In some other faculties (e.g. medicine) and at the 
specialized university colleges, admission policy is based 
on the staff available, the classroom space and the number 
of places for clinical training in the hospitals, and only 
a set number of students is admitted. Admission to 
‘restricted’ courses is usually based on the marks obtained 
in the studentexamen, but other university studies may 
also help a candidate to gain admission. This fact has 
induced many students to try to improve their chances 
of admission by first enrolling in the faculties of humanities 
for example. Steps are, however, being taken to limit 
this form of ‘back door’ entrance. 


Range of studies. In all faculties (with the exception of 
the faculty of economics at the University of Lund) the 
main first degree is the candidate degree (kandidatexamen). 
The period of study leading to this degree varies from 
faculty to faculty; for each course there is a fixed ‘normal 
time’ of study which is intended to form a standard for 
the planning of teaching and examinations; but as a 
general rule the individual student may decide for himself 
at what pace he wants to carry on his studies and may 
take a much longer time than the accepted norm to com- 
plete his degree. The ‘normal time’ of study is exceeded 
by most students at the faculties of humanities, for example. 
Students in the faculties of humanities and natural 
sciences have a choice of a number of first degree courses. 
That leading to the degree of candidate of philosophy 
(filosofie kandidat) requires at least three years of study, 
but in practice the time taken is often four to four and 
a half years. This course is extremely flexible and is 
characterized by complete freedom as regards the choice 
of subjects; students may take any two or more subjects 
and must acquire a total of at least six ‘points’ (a point 
representing a five-month semester of study in a subject) 
including two points each in two subjects or three points 
in one subject. The candidate of philosophy degree is 
usually taken by those students who desire a liberal 
education at university level or who intend to take up 
one of the various liberal professions (for example that 
of librarian, journalist, etc.). Another first degree is 
that of master of philosophy (filosofie magister) which 
is intended particularly (although not exclusively) for 
prospective teachers; it differs from the course leading 
to the candidate’s degree only in that the two or 
more subjects chosen by the student must belong to 
one of the specified group of subjects taught in secon- 
dary schools (e.g., English and German, Swedish and 
history, mathematics and physics, etc.), and that students 
are also required to take the theory of education 
either as a subject or as a special course. Another first 
degree course in the faculties of humanities is for students 
in social sciences and political science; it leads to the 
losofisk-samhüllsvetenskaplig-examen and the degree of 
“politices magister (there is a similar examination in the 
‚faculties of law leading to the degree of magister in political 
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science and law; this course is usually taken by students 
who wish to make their careers in the civil service). 

For students of theology and law the kandidatexamen 
is the normal official professional examination (three to 
three and a half years in theology; four to four and a 
half years in law). The degree of candidate of medicine, 
however, is only a preliminary medical examination, and 
this is also true for the degrees of candidate of dentistry 
or of veterinary medicine. The official professional exami- 
nation at the faculties of medicine and the Royal Caroline 
Institute of Medicine in Stockholm is that leading to the 
degree of licentiate in medicine (medicin licentiat), and 
the full medical course takes at least six and a half years 
as do the professional examinations in the independent 
schools of dentistry and veterinary medicine. 

Amongst the other specialized independent university 
colleges the Institute of Pharmacy offers a five-year 
course leading to the professional title of pharmacist 
and a three-year course leading to qualification as a 
dispensing assistant. The first degree course in the schools 
of economics (and in the faculty of economics at the 
University of Lund) takes at least three years and leads 
to the ekonomexamen and the title of civilekonom. Grad- 
duates from the agricultural schools and the forestry 
school also receive a professional title at the end of a 
four to four and a half year course. 

The technological institutes offer courses of a minimum 
of four years in length (mining engineering four and a 
half) leading to the professional title of civil engineer, 
mining engineer, architect, surveyor, etc. In practice 
many students take somewhat longer than the minimum 
time to obtain their first degree. À new course has recently 
been introduced intended principally for teachers of 
technical subjects in secondary schools; lasting over a 
period of at least three years it leads to the degree of 
master of technology (teknologie magister). 

During the last few years attempts have been made 
to break down the strict boundaries between the various 
faculties and the specialized colleges, and the statutes 
at present in force concerning degrees in the faculties 
of arts and sciences permit students to take subjects from 
other faculties for the kandidat or magisterexamen. 

All faculties, the technological institutes and most of 
the specialized colleges offer studies leading to higher 
degrees. A student who has obtained the kandidat or 
magisterexamen may do postgraduate work leading to 
the licentiat degree in one subject. To qualify for a 
licentiate, a candidate must pursue advanced studies in 
the subject and present a thesis, and the degree takes 
at least three and often four to five years after completion 
of the kandidat or magisterexamen. 

Advanced research over and above that undertaken 
for the licentiate is required of a candidate for the doctor's 
degree. He must not only have a licentiate (preferably 
with honours) but he must also publish his thesis and 
defend it publicly against an examiner appointed by the 
faculty; the published thesis is graded both on its contents 
and on this public defence. The time spent on the pre- 
paration of a doctoral thesis varies. Government scholar- 
ships are given to doctoral candidates and are usually 
for a period of three years but in many cases this time 
proves to be insufficient. 
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Intra-mural teaching. As a general rule the academic year 
in the universities runs from 1 September to 31 May 
and is organized in two semesters. Examinations may, 
however, be scheduled outside this period, and in the 
legislation concerning the normal time of study for degrees 
it is taken for granted that studies will be carried on for 
ten months a year. In some institutions the academic 
year is organized in three terms. 

A basic principle of the Swedish university system is 
that attendance at lectures (especially in the faculties 
of law, humanities, sciences and theology) is not usually 
compulsory, though students are excepted to be present 
at seminars and laboratory and practical classes. This 
system makes it possible for those who prefer to work 
on their own to do so, and to set their own pace. In practice, 
however, most students follow the set lectures. At the 
specialized university colleges more regular class attend- 
ance is usually required. 

In the past the main form of instruction has been the 
lecture, but this situation is now changing and preference 
is given to methods of instruction requiring a higher 
degree of student-participation. Lectüres will in the future 
be used mainly to introduce new matter and to report 
on new research results. Considerable emphasis is placed 
on tutorial classes, especially in the faculties of humanities; 
these classes are kept small to facilitate discussion, thirty- 
five students being regarded as a maximum number. 
Seminars are widely used, the number of members of 
a seminar-class being at most twenty-five. Discussion 
circles (colloquier) have been introduced into some faculties 
after the pattern of the study circles used in adult edu- 
cation. In these, students freely discuss difficult questions, 
the task of the group leader being to stimulate the debate, 
not to teach in the literal sense. Laboratory work is 
very important in the natural sciences and technology, 
and medical and dental students spend much of their 
time on clinical work. Field work is carried out in depart- 
ments of botany, zoology, geography, geology. archaeo- 
logy, etc. 

Many branches of study require a combination of 
theoretical and practical training. Sometimes students are 
required to have completed a period of practical work 
before being admitted to a course, but the present trend 
is to combine practical training organized by the insti- 
tutions themselves with the theoretical studies. Such 
training may be carried out during a preparatory year, 
or (particularly in the institutes of technology) during 
the course. 

Swedish is the language of instruction, but foreign 
textbooks (especially in English) are also used. Publishing 
houses in Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden co- 
operate in the production of textbooks to some extent, 
books being published either in one of the Scandinavian 
languages or in English. In some courses (particularly 
at the institutes of technology) cyclostyled notes are use 
extensively; these are often produced by the student 
associations. 

Audio-visual aids are used at the universities to an 
increasing (though not yet a great) extent, particularly 
in language teaching. Television is used for such purposes 
as demonstrations of surgical operations. 

Examinations in various subjects are usually valid 
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over the whole country, so that students may transfer 
without difficulty from one institution to another. Subject 
examinations taken in another Scandinavian country may 
also count towards a Swedish university degree. Exami- 
nations may be either written or oral (on higher levels 
always oral) and are carried out by one examiner only, 
usually the professor of the subject or another teacher. 
Students who fail an examination may try again, as a 
general rule up to four times. The degree is awarded 
on the basis of the ‘points’ gained in the required subjects, 
and ‘points’ once gained remain valid without time limit. 
There is no final examination at the end of the course 
and students may in principle spread their studies over 
as long a period as they wish. 

The licentiate thesis is assessed by one examiner only, 
but before the thesis is marked it must be made available 
for a period of three weeks to the faculty members of 
the university in question, and to the professors and 
other teachers of the subject at other institutions. The 
thesis for the doctor's degree must be available for at 
least three weeks in print, and must then be defended 
at a public discussion. 


Requirements for certain awards. The course leading to 

the degree of candidate of law (jur. kand.) lasts over a 

period of four and a half years and is organized as follows. 

Students have from two to four (optional) hours of lectures 

a week to a maximum of eight hours. 

First semester. Preparatory course, economics and business 
administration. 

Second semester. Economics and business administration, 
history of law. 

Third semester. Civil law I. 

Fourth semester. Civil law П. 

Fifth semester. Civil law III, criminal law (together with 
courses in closely related subjects). 

Sixth semester. Criminal law, law of legal procedure. 

Seventh semester. Public law. 

Eighth semester. Public finance, private international law, 
public jurisprudence. 

Ninth semester. Applied studies in law or social sciences. 

The course leading to the degree of licentiate in medicine 

(med. lic.) consists of a pre-clinical period of two years 

(leading to the medicine kandidatexamen) and a clinical 

period of four and a half years. 

The first year of the pre-clinical period is devoted to 
anatomy, histology and embryology, and short courses 
are also given in medical statistics and medical genetics. 
In the second year of the pre-clinical period, biochemistry, 
medical physics, physiology, and psychology are taught. 

The clinical part of the course is divided into three 
stages, and a student must complete all the courses and 
examinations of one stage before starting on the next. 
The first part (one year) of the clinical period is known 
as the propaedeutic year and serves as an introduction 
to clinical work. It is devoted to pathology, bacteriology, 
pharmacology, introductory courses in internal medicine 
and surgery, roentgenology, and social medicine. The 
courses consist of lectures, demonstrations, and practical 
work in diagnostic methods and laboratory procedures. 

The second part (two and a half years) of the clinical 
period begins with one year divided equally between 


internal medicine and surgery. During that year, lectures 
and demonstrations are also given in pathology and 
roentgenology and radiotherapeutics, as well as in chemical, 
physiological, and bacteriological laboratory methods. This 
stage is followed by instruction in the special branches, 
such as paediatrics, psychiatry and neurology, dermatology 
and venereology, obstetrics and gynaecology, ophthal- 
mology, otorhinolaryngology, and clinical epidemiology. 

During the third part (one year) of the clinical period, 
a student devotes his time to work as a hospital assistant, 
concentrating on internal medicine and surgery, as well 
as on one subject of his own choice. 

Attendance at all courses is compulsory. Since the 
curricula of the various schools do not differ substantially, 
and since the examinations of the schools are all nationally 
recognized, students may change universities during their 
period of training. 

After a student has completed the propaedeutic year 
as well as the clinical courses in general medicine and 
general surgery, he may undertake work as a locum 
tenens, subject to the approval of the Royal Medical 
Board. As medical studies may be interrupted by these 
periods of service as ‘student locums’, and also by military 
service, many students require more than the scheduled 
time to complete their medical course. 


Extra-mural courses. The fact that in many faculties 
lectures are not compulsory makes it possible for many 
students to study extra-murally. Various adult education 
organizations arrange university-level courses, and their 
students often take the university examinations and 
sometimes complete a full degree. There are also various 
correspondence courses planned more especially for the 
benefit of teachers who wish to complete their qualifi- 
cations; such students may take a concentrated course 
of lectures at a university before the examinations. A 
number of special extra-mural university courses leading 
to examinations are provided for primary school teachers 
who wish to qualify for teaching at higher levels. 


Research 


According to the university statutes, the twin functions 
of the universities are teaching and research, and the 
importance of research is emphasized by the fact that 
senior academie staff are appointed largely on the basis 
of their research qualifications and that they are required 
to teach only a few hours a week. 

Increasing time and resources have been devoted to 
research at the institutions of higher education since the 
Second World War, and the universities and specialized 
colleges carry almost the full responsibility for research 
and scientific development within large and significant 
fields. Such research is financed both by the institutions 
themselves and by grants from the State research councils 
(forskningsråd). 

There are seven of these councils. In addition to the 
research council for the natural sciences, there is a special 
council for nuclear research (a committee for space research 
also functions as a research council in certain respects). 
Contiguous fields are covered by the medical and the 
technical research council and by the council for 
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agricultural research. The research council for the liberal 
arts is also intended to support research within the theo- 
logical disciplines and, finally, there is a council for social 
science research, with three sections, one for social sciences, 
one for jurisprudence, and one for psychology and 
education. 

A special State fund serves as a complement to the 
research council for the natural sciences and the technical 
council, being primarily intended to finance major experi- 
mental projects. The councils support research both 
within the universities and outside, one of their basic 
objectives being to encourage increased co-operation 
among the various faculties and specialized colleges and 
among research workers both within and outside the 
universities. 


Staff 


The title of professor is used very sparingly in Sweden; 
in the faculties of humanities and natural sciences, for 
instance, there is often only one professor in a subject 
and it is very rare that there are more than two. A few 
personal professorships are awarded to especially distin- 
guished scientists and scholars, and the title of professor 
is also conferred on the directors and department heads 
of certain research institutes. In addition to the professors 
there is a group of senior teachers on the permanent 
staff (appointed in the same way as the professors and 
frequently with equivalent qualifications) who have other 
titles, a fact which sometimes causes misunderstanding 
in international contacts. Thus a senior member of the 
academic staff may be called a laborator (in faculties of 
natural sciences), preceptor (in faculties of law and arts), 
prosektor (teacher of certain theoretical subjects in medi- 
cine), or observator (in departments of astronomy). All 
these teachers have a status corresponding to that of an 
associate professor. 

Professors, laborators, etc., are required to teach only 
about four hours a week. The tutorial classes are provided 
mainly by the lecturers (universitetslektorer), whose main 
function is teaching; they are required to teach up to 
396 hours a year. Normally lecturers must hold the 
doctor’s degree but exceptions may be made in certain 
cases. In addition, persons without a doctor’s degree may 
be employed as temporary lecturers. An important part 
of the teaching in language departments is done by foreign 
lecturers, who must hold at least a first degree from a 
university in their country. 

Persons who hold a doctor’s degree with honours may 
be appointed to the short-term post of docent; this may 
be either a teaching or reséarch appointment. Docents 
have the right to teach at the higher levels and the 
university permanent senior staff are frequently recruited 
from amongst their ranks. Many docents combine their 
university post with other appointments. In addition each 
faculty and specialized college has a number of paid 
docentships which allow their holders to devote almost 
their full time to research (they are required to teach 
some seventy-five hours a year); most docentships are 
established for a specific subject, but if there are no 
applicants they may temporarily be awarded to someone 
specializing in another subject. There are also a limited 
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number of temporary ‘research’ docentships not attached 
to specific faculties; they are usually assigned to research 
workers who have already been docents for the permitted 
time. 

The teaching done by the universitetslektorer was for- 
merly undertaken by temporarily appointed assistant 
teachers, most of whom were recruited from among 
postgraduate students working on their doctoral theses. 
This category of assistant teachers still exists in a number 
of subjects, but is scheduled to disappear; it will be 
replaced, in part, in some faculties by a new category, 
the research assistants. These will be required to hold 
the licentiate degree (research assistants who are docents 
will be entitled to higher salaries) and will mainly 
concentrate on research though they may do some 
teaching. 

Postgraduate students with special aptitudes for research 
may be given temporary appointments as assistants and 
amanuenses, the first category being recruited from 
among doctoral and licentiate candidates, and the second 
from among candidates for the licentiate and qualified 
students studying for a first degree. Assistants and ama- 
nuenses help undergraduate students and assist in teach- 
ing and research activities. Their duties are so arranged 
as to give them ample time for their own research and 
studies. Each professor and associate professor has a 
certain minimum number of assistants and amanuenses 
to work with him. 

In addition to the full-time teachers, professional men 
and women from outside the university may teach some 
courses on a part-time basis. For example, staff in the 
institutes of technology may combine their teaching with 
a job in industry, and teachers in the colleges of dentistry 
and faculties of medicine often teach half-time and devote 
the rest of their time to private practice. 

When a professorial post is vacant, the great academie 
council appoints three or four experts to examine and 
report on the applications for the post; candidates for 
a professorship are required to have made a distinguished, 
original contribution to their field of knowledge. Under 
certain conditions a particularly eminent scholar or 
scientist may be offered a professorship, and in such 
cases a similar, but somewhat simplified, method of 
reporting is used. The faculty council (or corresponding 
body) considers the experts’ report and then makes its 
proposals to the Chancellor of the Universities (or corre- 
sponding authority). After a report from this authority, 
the Government makes the appointment. Disappointed 
candidates have the right of appeal against the final 
decision. Laborators and other staff of associate professor 
rank are appointed in the same way as the professors. 

The professors and staff with associate professor rank 
are with few exceptions recruited from among the docents, 
and this category also supplies the universitetslektorer, 
who are also appointed by the Government on the pro- 
posal of the Office of the Chancellor or corresponding 
body. Non-permanent teaching staff, however, are ap- 
pointed directly by the vice-chancellor of the institution. 
Applications for salaried docentships and other posts are 
publicly advertised. 

Professors, teachers of associate professor rank and the 
universitetslektorer have tenure, and may not be removed 
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from their posts unless they are tried and sentenced by 
a public court of law. Most permanent academic staff 
members retire on pension at the age of 65 to 66 years. 
Other teaching and research staff are not as a rule members 
of the permanent staff; in most cases they are appointed 
for a limited fixed time, and after their term of service 
many university teachers must try to make their careers 
elsewhere. The maximum time a salaried docentship may 
be held is normally six years divided into two periods of 
three years; in exceptional cases a seventh year may be 
granted. A docent who has not during this time succeeded 
in gaining a permanent position at a university must 
usually count on having to interrupt his research career, 
at least temporarily. Studies are at present being made 
with a view to creating more secure conditions of employ- 
ment for the research workers. The assistant teacher 
appointments are also generally limited to a maximum 
of three periods of three years. 

Academic staff are both permitted and expected to 
carry out personal research and to publish the results. 
In principle, members of the staff must have special 
permission to undertake assignments of long duration 
outside the institution. By tradition university professors 
and other senior staff are often used as experts by Royal 
commissions and committees. 

The salaries of the teachers at the universities and the 
specialized colleges are tied to certain grades within the 
public service salary system, and are uniform for each 
category of teachers. In 1963 the annual salary for a 
professor was about 55,000 kronor, the commencing salary 
for a university lecturer with a doctor's degree between 
41,000 and 43,000 kronor, and for a docent, between 
33,000 and 35,000 kronor. Professors, laborators and 
docents may be granted leave of absence on full salary 
in order to carry out research. 

University teachers belong to two organizations, the 
Union of University Teachers (Universitetslürarfürbundet), 
and the Union of Swedish University and College Ama- 
nuenses (Sveriges universitets- och hügskoleamanuensers 
förbund). Both these organizations are affiliated to the 
Swedish Confederation of Professional Associations 
(Sveriges akademikers centralorganisation) and represent 
their members in negotiations with the State with regard 
to salaries and conditions of employment. 


Student life and welfare 


Studies at all institutions of higher education are free, 
the only fees payable being to the student associations. 
In 1950 the Swedish Parliament passed legislation concern- 
ing financial aid to students in the form of, amongst 
other things, loans and scholarships; since this time the 
programme has been gradually implemented, and new 
reforms in the field are being prepared. In the past 
children of workers and lower-grade officials were greatly 
under-represented among university students while the 
higher income groups had a correspondingly heavy over- 
representation; but since the social support to students 
has been improved the percentage of students from the 
lower income groups has increased considerably. The 
State has taken over the main responsibility for student 
support and, according to an investigation made in 1957, 


only about 20 per cent of the students at higher level 
were mainly supported by their parents. The married 
students (about one fourth of the total number) are often 
part supported by their partners’ work, while most other 
students finance their studies by means of loans. 

Government scholarships are available for students in 
financial need. They are, in principle, awarded ‘in kind’ 
and include free board and lodging during the academic 
year, though cash grants may be made in certain cir- 
cumstances. The scholarships are usually available for 
about half the period of study necessary for the degree 
(at the most three years). Applicants for scholarships 
must prove their ability and their lack of private means; 
nearly half of new entrants receive some form of scholar- 
ship. State scholarships are also awarded to postgraduate 
students working for licentiate or doctoral degrees, though 
in these cases there are only a fixed number of scholar- 
ships for each subject (which does not apply to the scholar- 
ships ‘in kind’) and they are not based on a means 
test. 

Many of the scholarship students as well as others must 
also borrow money to finance their studies. Loans on 
special interest-free terms are granted from a State fund 
after an investigation of need similar to that used for 
the Government scholarships; no interest is charged until 
two years after completion of studies. The most important 
type of loan, however, is the low interest study loan offered 
by commercial banks with a State guarantee of credit. 
University graduates paying off study loans are also 
entitled to certain forms of tax relief. 

From 1952 on, study loans were granted to refugee 
students in accordance with special rules; since then this 
group (most of the members of which have now become 
Swedish citizens) has been given the same social support 
as Swedish students. Other foreigners living in Sweden 
may also get support for their studies, provided they 
intend to stay in the country. 

Decisions concerning scholarships ‘in kind’, interest- 
free loans and guaranteed loans are made by the scholar- 
ship boards, with representatives of both the academic 
staff and students. 

At all institutions of higher education the students 
belong to associations, the membership of which is com- 
pulsory. The organization of these associations varies; 
the universities at Uppsala and Lund have student clubs 
known as ‘nations’ representing the various parts of the 
country from which the students come, whereas students 
at the universities of Stockholm and Gothenburg join 
faculty associations. The associations are taking on in- 
creased importance as official representatives of the 
students in negotiations with the authorities in all questions 
concerning the student body. They also provide various 
kinds of guidance and welfare services and help to admi- 
nister State financial aid to students. Members of the 
teaching staff serve as wardens of the student associations, 
but in reality the organizations are quite independent in 
relation to the university authorities. 

The Swedish National Students’ Union (Sveriges förenade 
studentkårer) is the central organization for the student 
associations. Its work is principally concerned with 
questions relating to the teaching given, student welfare 
and international contacts; and the union has been one 
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of the chief driving forces behind the recent reforms in 
higher education, and in the building up of a permanent 
system of State support to students. 

Representatives of the union have sat on a great number 
of Royal commissions and committees, and, according 
to Swedish constitutional practice, the union is consulted 
on all new proposals concerning the students’ interests. 
‘An association established by the union arranges travel 
abroad for Swedish students and travel in Sweden for 
foreign students. Students also belong to a number of 
special interest clubs, scientific associations, political and 
religious associations, sports and cultural groups, etc. 

Since 1950 the State has subsidized the construction 
of low rent student housing, land often being donated 
by the local authorities. State support is also given to 
private student lodgings, and housing is constructed by 
the student associations themselves. The amount of 
student accommodation available varies from place to 
place; in 1963 there were student lodgings for about 
60 per cent of the students at Uppsala, 40 per cent at 
Lund, 20 per cent at Gothenburg, but less than 10 per 
cent in Stockholm. This situation is, however, improving. 

Medical and psychiatric care for students, including 
medical examinations, are provided by the student asso- 
ciations working in co-operation with other organizations. 
Personal guidance is made available for students who have 
difficulty with their work, and the Labour Board and its 
local organizations co-operate with the student associations 
in the provision of advice regarding career openings. 

The possibilities for foreign students to study in Sweden 
are limited by reason of language, since instruction is 
given in Swedish. Otherwise free admission (except to 
the ‘restricted’ faculties and specialized colleges) is granted 
to foreign students with a secondary school leaving 
certificate corresponding to the Swedish matriculation, 
and foreigners with certain recognized higher degrees may 
study for a Swedish licentiate or present a thesis for the 
doctor’s degree. There is also some regular university 
instruction in English at the University of Stockholm 
at the Institute for English-speaking Students. 

Exchange scholarships for study in Sweden are available 
for students from various foreign countries, these scholar- 
ships being administered by the Swedish Institute for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. The Swedish 
Agency for International Assistance (NIB) awards scholar- 
ships to students from African, Asian and Latin American 
countries, and the Swedish Students’ Scholarship Funds 
to English-speaking students from Africa. There is an 
international hostel for foreign students at Lund, and 
a similar hostel is being planned in Stockholm. In addition, 
the student associations provide certain special services 
for foreign students. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Technical education at higher level is provided in the 
institutes and colleges of technology with university 
status dealt with under the section ‘University Insti- 
tutions’ above. The following information refers to non- 
university institutions. 
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Admission of students. Candidates for admission to many 
of the non-university post-secondary institutions (the 
social studies institutes, the Central Gymnastic Institute, 
the physical therapy schools, the royal schools of music 
and of fine and applied arts, etc.) need not necessarily 
have passed the studentexamen. The institutes of social 
studies, for example, have always recruited a considerable 
number of their students from among persons without 
set academic qualifications but with practical experience 
in social work and local government administration, 
though candidates must pass an entrance examination, 
Most of the institutions have only a limited number of 
places available. 


Range of studies. The institutes of social studie provide atwo 
and a half year course leading to the title of social worker 
(socionom). The Central Gymnastic Institute provides a 
two-year course leading to the title of gymnastics teacher 
(gymnastikdirektor), and the physical therapy institutes 
offer a two-year course leading to the professional qualifi- 
cation of physical therapist. The Royal School of Music 
provides various courses which take on the average three 
or four years in each line of study, and students at the 
Royal School of Fine Arts normally take five years to 
complete the course and obtain the diploma. 


Intra-mural teaching. Most institutions (especially the 
institutes of social studies) organize their courses in the 
same way as the universities, the most important differ- 
ence being that the non-university institutions do not offer 
any opportunities for postgraduate studies. The course of 
study in the social studies institutes is characterized by 
alternation between theoretica land practical work. 


Staff 


In order to encourage new ideas in the field of arts a 
special system of appointing professors of painting, sculp- 
ture, etc., at the Royal School of Fine Arts (and of 
composition at the Royal School of Music) has been 
introduced; appointments are for a period of ten years 
and cannot be renewed. At the institutes of social studies 
lectureships have been established, and applicants must 
have the same qualifications as for similar posts in the 
universities. 


Student life and welfare 


Financial aid to students at most of the non-academic 
institutions usually takes the form of loans from a special 
fund administered by a board for study aid; the loans 
are interest-free for the period of study and are granted 
after an investigation of need which is less searching than 
that applied to the ‘in kind’ scholarships in the univer- 
sities. Twenty-five per cent of the capital debt of such 
loans is immediately written off. Students pay no fees. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Sweden has four main groups of teachers trained to teach 
at different levels. They are: (a) the primary school 


teachers for the first to the third year of the basic school; 
(b) the primary school teachers teaching at the middle 
level of the basic school, that is, from the fourth to the 
sixth year; (c) special subject teachers for the sixth to 
the ninth year of the basic school; (d) adjunkts who 
teach at the upper level of the basic school and in the 
gymnasia. 

The first two categories receive their entire training 
in primary teacher training colleges. The subject teachers 
for the upper level of the basic school must hold a primary 
school teachers’ certificate, and in addition must have 
either two or more ‘points’ from a university faculty 
of arts or science, or have carried out corresponding 
studies at a special training course for primary school 
teachers. Teachers for the gymnasia must hold the degree 
of fil. mag. and have completed (a) a half year’s training 
course in a training college together with usually two 
years’ teaching practice; or (b) six months in a training 
college and six months’ supervised teaching; or (c) a 
one and a half year’s course in a training college, six 
months of which was spent in supervised teaching. 


Admission of students. The number of students admitted 
to the various types of teacher training colleges is decided 
each year by Parliament on the basis of proposals from 
the Board of Education. The studentexamen is not an 
absolute requirement for students who wish to take up 
teaching at the lower levels of the basic school, but some 
70 per cent of candidates hold it. 


Range of studies. The period of training for teachers for 
the lowest levels of the basic school is two years for 
entrants with the studentexamen; in other cases, three 
years. The courses for teachers for the middle level of 
the basic school is two years for students with the student- 
examen, and three years for the others. Teachers of 
special subjects at the upper level of the basic school take 
an eighteen-month course at special institutes of education, 
the second semester being spent in teaching practice at 
various schools. They must already hold the primary 
school teachers’ certificate and have completed certain 
university-level studies. Teachers for the gymnasia receive 
their practical training after completing at least the fil. 
mag. degree. 

As a result of the great need for trained teachers, a one- 
semester training course for teachers of special subjects 
followed by one semester of teaching practice has recently 
been introduced at the teacher training colleges. 


Staff 


The academic staff in the teacher training colleges consists 
of lecturers in methodology, and of teachers at the attached 
schools where practical teaching is carried out under 
supervision. 


Student life and welfare 


At all levels teachers in training receive maintenance 
grants. Graduates taking the courses for teachers of spe- 
cial subjects or practical teaching courses receive salaries 
equivalent to those of other teachers with the same 


academic qualifications, that is, the normal commencing 
salary of a university graduate in public service. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The system of higher education in Sweden is at present 
undergoing a complete reorganization. The existing insti- 
tutions of higher education are being expanded and new 
ones built, curricula and methods of instruction are being 
reformed, and new types of posts for teachers and research 
workers are being established. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of the post- 
war years has been the steady increase in the demand 
for higher education. The studentexamen, taken at the 
average age of about 20 years, is passed by a continually 
growing number of students each year. This increase 
reflects in part the expanded enrolments at both primary 
and secondary levels, but even more the fact that the 
percentage of pupils who remain at school till the end 
of the secondary course is growing rapidly. The number 
of pupils who passed the studentexamen in 1945 was not 
quite 6 per cent of the 20-year age group; in 1955 it 
was about ll per cent and in 1962 d d 14 per cent, 
and in 1969 the proportion will probably be over 20 per 
cent. At least 80 per cent of all students who pass the 
studentexamen enter a university or other institution at 
university level, which means that increases in the number 
of gymnasium graduates are immediately reflected in the 
enrolments in the institutions of higher learning. In 1960, 
out of a population of about 7.5 million inhabitants, the 
total number of university graduates under the age of 
65 was estimated at 67,000. The corresponding number 
in 1970 will be of the order of 116,000 and 160,000 in 
1975. 

The increased demand for higher education corresponds 
to a growing demand for and (in many cases) to a current 
shortage of university trained manpower. There is an 
urgent need to expand the capacity of the ‘restricted’ 
institutions providing training in medical, technical and 
economics fields; at the present time these institutions 
are not producing sufficient graduates to meet national 
requirements. The main difficulties in respect of such 
reforms are insuflicient economic means for rapid expansion 
and the fact that such expansion will require more teachers 
than are readily available. 

The number of students entering the faculties of arts 
each year is increasing to such an extent that it is not 
certain that the national economy will be able to absorb 
all their graduates indefinitely. Faced with this problem 
the authorities are endeavouring to modernize the courses 
of study with a view to making arts pisi more 
useful on the labour market. A special commi 
considering new courses of study for the faculties of 
humanities; amongst other things it will examine the 
possibility of combining the studies of traditional arts 
subjects with some scientific and technical teaching. In 
some cases, combinations of study in these faculties with 
practical training of a non-academic character is being 
planned. University training courses for secretaries and the 
recently introduced university courses in journalism were 
established on the basis of proposals by this committee, 
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which has also recommended that there should be in- 
creasing concentration on social sciences, and that these 
studies should be offered within the faculties of arts. 
Current educational policy also accepts that the non- 
university training courses should be expanded and that 
the studentexamen be considered the usual preparation 
for studies at such courses. 

Various State committees have been considering these 
and other problems, and particularly comprehensive work 
has been done by the Royal Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, set up in 1955 to ‘carry out a comprehensive 
and unbiased inquiry into the purpose and needs of the 
universities in a modern society’ and, especially, to investi- 
gate the need for university trained manpower in various 
vocational fields. The commission must take the credit 
for a considerable part of the current reforms in higher 
education. Its first report, published in 1957, dealt with 
academic education and the recruitment of research 
workers and led, in the following year, to an Act concern- 
ing, amongst other things, the automatic adjustment of 
the ratio of staff to students in the faculties of humanities 
and natural sciences. In 1957 also, a comprehensive plan 
concerning resources for research was presented; it has, 
however, been only in part realized. The proposals of 
the commission on the role of the universities and spe- 
cialized colleges in the present decade was accepted on 
all essential points as a basis for Government proposals 
and the subsequent legislation relating to the expansion 
of higher education passed in 1960. Recent developments, 
however, have shown that the needs for university trained 
manpower are even greater than the commission had 
estimated, 

In 1963 the commission presented a final plan for the 
reorganization of the administration of the universities. 
The plan envisages, inter alia, the creation of five ‘faculty 
committees’, each in charge of the development of one 
of the traditional faculties in the different universities; 
some of the members of these committees will be nominated 
by the faculties themselves. Special councils will be set 
up to maintain contacts between the committees and the 
employers of university graduates. The Office of the 
Chancellor of the Universities will become the highest 
administrative authority for all universities and specialized 
university colleges under the Ministry of Education, the 
chairmen of the five committees and the Chancellor of 
the Universities forming part of the Chancellor’s Office. 

A great many specific questions concerning, for example, 
the recruitment of medical and dental students, higher 
training in the fields of agriculture and forestry, and the 
organization of the new educational institutions, have 
been dealt with by other committees, which have published 
a number of reports. There have been no serious political 
disagreements concerning the reforms in higher education, 
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but the problems concerning its provision have for the 
first time been widely discussed. 

Some of these problems are worth special mention, 
The reforms have mainly concentrated on contents of 
curricula and methods of instruction. The latter have 
(especially in the faculties of arts and science) been brought 
into question because of the fact that a large number 
of arts and science students do not complete their studies; 
according to an investigation made in 1955, half drop 
out without completing their courses (in comparison with 
some 10 to 15 per cent in the specialized colleges, techno- 
logical institutes and faculties of medicine) and only a 
small number pass their final examinations within the 
time-compass of the examination statutes. Unsatisfactory 
organization of teaching and the shortage of teachers 
have been cited as the main reasons for these short- 
comings. One of the reforms carried out has concerned 
the expansion and reorganization of the staffing pattern 
in the various institutions and it is hoped that this will 
lessen the drop-out rate. 

As new institutions of higher education are planned, 
the question concerning their location attracts much 
attention. Up to the present time the institutions have 
been concentrated mainly in the two old university towns 
of Uppsala and Lund and in Stockholm and Gothenburg; 


not until recently have institutions for higher education 
been established in the northern part of the country. 
Further decentralization is under. discussion, although 
the Commission on Higher Education warned against 


diluting national educational resources by creating too 
many smaller units, its view being that an expansion 
of the institutions already in existence would be cheaper 
and afford better opportunities for carrying out a wider 
range of research and instruction. Another institution for 
medical training will probably be established in the near 
future in the centre of Sweden (probably at Linképing 
or Orebro), and a sixth university may also be created 
at one of these places. The University of Stockholm will 
be moved from the centre of the city to a site outside 
Stockholm. At Gothenburg and Lund joint use of facilities 
for the subjects taught in both the university science 
faculty and the Institute of Technology is being organized. 
Reforms in the system of social aid to students are 
also being considered, and a considerable body of public 
opinion is demanding that the means test be abolished 
and all students given financial support. The committee 
set up to report on this question is drawing up its pro- 
posals ‘on the basis of what can be considered practical 
social economics as regards investments in education’. 


[Text prepared by the Universitetskanslersümbetet and sub- 
mitted by the Swedish National Commission for Unesco, 
Stockholm. ] 


SWEDEN 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Sweden. Central Bureau of Statistics. Replies to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 7,520,000. 

Area: 173,622 square miles; 449,682 square kilometres. 

Population density: 43 per square mile; 17 per square 
kilometre. 


Gross national product (1960 estimate): 63.88 thousand 
million kronor. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 krona = 0.193 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: July (Central Government); January 
(Municipalities). 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent Other education at Average Average Number of 
year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions total enrolment total population students por 
beginning (000's)t (000) 100,000 
Total du cent Total Per cent ponpauo 
female 
1930 9 373 15 xs 
1931 9921 15 D 
1932 10 434 16 ves 10 6176 166 
1933 10 698 16 
1934 10 811 16 
1935 11010 17 
1936 11384 16 des 
1937 11397 17 vee 11 6 280 183 
1938 11 786 18 eee 
1939 11776 20 
1940 10 668 24 
1941 11 853 23 
1942 12 088 23 12 6 445 188 
1943 12631 23 
1944 13311 22 
1945 14 038 22 bs 
1946 13 972 21 re» 
1941 14 307 22 EOD 15 6 799 215 
1948 14 191 22 ees 
1949 15 936 22 ЗА 
1950 16 887 23 
1951 17 771 25 
1952 18 609 26 19 7119 265 
1953 19 942 27 | 
1954 20 991 28 
1955 22 647 29 
1956 25 824 31 Ses 
1957 21216 31 808 28 1363 1384 
1958 30 113 32 865 
1959 32 902 32 877 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and m Academic | Number à i i 
type of ‘Type of institution enr of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education. Е tutions 
Total Female Total "Total Female "Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, nursery schools, pyhlie 1961/62 1088 44 246 — 
Kindergartens, pavate 1961/62 53 > 2 230 — 
Total . 1961/62 1141 PT ec 46 476 — 
^ 1960/61 1079 1938 1938 46 564 — 
^ 1959/60 1006 1867 1867 41 886 — 
1958/59 961 1766 1766 40 822 — 
^ 1957/58 913 1701 1701 39 619 — 
Primary" Primary schools, T and private 1961/62 “ 389300 188351 — 
Basic schools, puhi c and RT 1961/62 e 415160 202235 — 
Total s 1961/62 . 804 460 390 586 E 
” 1960/61 жар ere . 807999 392 699 — 
» 1959/60 1502 44 472 E 803 468 ac — 
MIL ELI 1958/59 1153 43 515 . 804 360 — 
1957/58 1916 42 962 . 806 357 — 
Due. Secondary schools (lower stage), Grm 
and private . 1961/62 132065 66197 
Secon x girls" schools, public and 
priva! 1961/62 24499 24185 
cum schools (higher stage), public 
and private . 1961/62 s. . 62954 30 057 
То 1961/62 416 . 9219 518 120 439 
” 1960/61 vas m see . 222354 121935 
^ 1959/60 403 14 762 6482 . 215332 118214 
» 1958/59 399 13 816 6040 . 206076 113 196 
» 1957/58 395 13129 5 769 . 199204 109 389 
Vocational Municipal vocational schools, — 1961/62 604 . 143343 82895 101 502 
"Technical and trade schools, р! 1961/62 25 а 9 058 368 ES 
Central workshop schools, ablic 1961/62 38 Pa 6 657 399 
Commercial schools, public. 1961/62 29 e 4414 2414 et 
Industrial arts school, public 1961/62 H m 923 465 
Schools of mines, public ‘ 1961/62 3 +e . 269 101 жө» 
Vocational schools, private . 1961/62 67 . m 14101 7125 8125 
Schools operated by privato enterprises 1961/62 15 . . 5 873 564 599 
Total . . . 1961/62 842 . 184698 94331 110 226 
» 1960/61 819 . 171 388 87 003 106 609 
я 1959/60 TAT 158 059 ids . 
n х 1958/59 698 148 418 
» 1957/58 665 136 669 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public . 1961/62 22 4139 3216 == 
training Training schools for teachers of domestic 
science, public* . 1961/62 4 1529 1529 v: 
Art trade school for “drawing п masters 
public. i 1961/62 @) 136 т = 
Total 1961/62 26 5804 4822 = 
x 1960/61 32 5436 4503 — 
» 1959/60 32 5 464 4 482 = 
= 1958/59 32 5 007 3 929 == 
» 1957/58 32 4430 3 176 a 


1. In 1957, enrolment in private education PSU 4,169 (F. 2,130). 
2. New system including grades 1 to 9. 
3. Including 11,838 pupils in private schools. 
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4. In 1961, teacher training for domestic science was centralized in 


four colleges. 


SWEDEN 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and = =. 
type of Type of institution Academie | бш. | Full and part-time | Partti Full and part-ti Part-ti 
Bus SE S and part-time | Part-time ull and part-time | Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Higher 
University Faculties, public? . . TO, 1961/62 — 29168 11662 
and Institutes of technology, public | l5 4T 1961/62 — 5410 238 
equivalent Pharmaceutical institute, public . . 1961/62 — 563 351 
| (degree- Central astic institute, public . . 1961/62 — 382 296 
granting ) Physiotherapist institutes, public . . 1961/62 — sae Rate 
Institutes of education, public . . . 1961/62 — 178 91 
| Institutes of social work, public . . 1961/62 — 922 532 
Dairying course at Alnarp Institute, 
public. E 1961/62 — 14 — 
Schools of economics, public TO E + 1961/62 1680 143 
| Dental colleges, public M. Tt. 1961/62 1166 392 
Veterinary college, public PP XR 1961/62 212 35 
| College of agriculture, public . . . 1961/62 — 344 31 
College of кен рш на 1961/62 — 145 — 
Total . PON Cos 1961/62 — 40184 13771 
о Н „к. 1960/61 — 36909 12352 
AE MC MM dee oe Е 1959/60 = 32902 10677 ais 
| Pons wol С.у. р. 1958/59 — 30113 9522 
| "ec. WoW CNN RSEN 1957/58 — 21216 8 553 
| Non- Administrative courses, public: 
university District prosecutor. . . . . à 1960/61 *45 
Postal ето“. fen 8 + o 1960/61 *15 5 
Telegraph SE x хо. 2, 1960/61 *45 
| Railways . . . . . . . . | 1960/61 *15 Ame 
COA Ee cmi: 1960/61 *22 
Air traffic . 70| 1960/61 *34 
| Fire brigade qon. voee. 1960/61 *20 3 
Meteorology nuu e 1960/61 *40 
Army college, public ` oy 9 TES 1960/61 *320 
| Naval college, public . . . . - 1960/61 *105 ES 
| - Air Force college, тЫ... € 1960/61 *110 
Institute of journalism, public . . . 1960/61 *32 *14 
Institute of advertising, private. . . 1960/61 *30 $ an 
| Graphic institute, aided (рум Meg ong 1960/61 *35 *8 
| Total . ; TE 1960/61 *928 . 
| ot S o m . 1959/60 877 
| A 1958/59 865 a 
» 1957/58 808 i 
Special Special classes in С schools . . 1961/62 15268 5641 n 
Special classes in сор ensive schools 1961/62 21435 7635 -— 
Total . . Я 1961/62 36 703 13 276 — 
apu Dolo. | 1960/61 35900 13278 = 
д 1959/60 39 269 M = 
М 1958/59 36 630 the = 
» 1957/58 34 710 n у 
Adult Folk high poon 
Total . . "dE wd AMO 1961/62 100 1237 dia hod 11748 7360 к= 
у: a 1960/61 98 1161 es 5 12 216 7 821 a 
ОБ у бей Rada. 1959/60 D one tyi Á 12 088 7 683 = 
| nidum face, cio BANTUR e 1958/59 Eie Sk л : 11887 7616 = 
FO Ee З DEPT ee. SPITS TIER bs das e я 11608 7749 а 


5. Number of faculties belonging to five universities. 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND TYPE OF DEGREE OR DIPLOMA, 1957-60 
е 


Field of study 
‘Type of degree Academic E Tol - - 
Жара = Humanities Education Fine arts Паж сезден Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 

Less than first 1960/61 MF 649 — — = = ES = = 615 34 

degree or diploma F 170 — — 164 6 
First degree or 1960/61 MF 4 659 1751 158 — 236 440 546 698 119 105 

diploma F 1594 836 121 — 16 106 151 15 346 3 
Advanced degree or | 1960/61 MF 519 190 — — 12 12 146 62 15 22 

diploma F 37 22 — — — — п 1 2 1 
All degrees and 1960/61 MF 5 827 1947 158 — 248 452 692 760 1409 161 

diplomas Е 1801 858 121 — 16 106 162 16 512 10 
All degrees and 1959/60 МЕ 5 445 1 666 156 — 219 483 651 657 1407 146 

diplomas F 1647 722 123 — 21 116 147 15 487 10 
AII degrees and 1958/59 MF 4 866 1480 11 — 243 412 583 593 1294 150 

diplomas F 1427 622 71 — 20 131 135 9 424 9 
All degrees and 1957/58 MF 4524 1 263 92 = 239 395 532 567 1 293 143 

diplomas F 1162 536 61 — 26 86 102 10 337 4 
Percentage 
All degrees and 1960/61 MF 100 33 3 — 4 8 12 13 24 3 

diplomas F 100 47 1 — 1 6 9 H 28 1 
All degrees and 1957/58 МЕ 100 28 2 — 5 9 12 13 28 3 

diplomas F 100 46 5 — 2 8 9 1 29 0 


a a S a 


4. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand kronor) 


IaM 
A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Тыш a Е cow 2. of xor x a ок e ГОНИ э л S ШШ 13 086 700 
Total recurring expenditure. . . . * 2 623 600 
For administration or general control . 64 900 
For instruction . Se x t . 2 538 400 
Other recurring expenditure. .............. 8. 4 4 20 300 
Total capital expenditure (includes debt service). . «4 ooo or or ot s 163 100 
B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure? . ....... s . 2 623 600 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . 64 900 2.5 
Expenditure for instruction . . . . . so s ee 2 538 400 96.7 
Primary education . . . . . . . + + s + 1363 900 52.0 
Secondary education ........... 788 900 30.1 
General's. С.у e w^ ceu. se ш казы соза 486 600 18.5 
Woeationales Ge Ен uo E NS Т 258 700 9.9 
"Teacher training? . 5 ш... ома а 43 600 17 
Higher education? elu X жы MEA 5 4211 300 8.0 
Special education Boc nt est "CAE АЫ : 11 600 0.4 
АЙЫН education n о by > > on ene ся; 29 200 1.1 
Other types of education . . . . . . . . « - 133 500 5.1 
Other recurring expenditure . ......... 20 300 0.8 
TNN = мл тг ЕЕН НИНИН. 
1. Includes expenditure of the Ministry of Education and the Ministry 2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 1 
of Agriculture for the year 1960/61 (beginning July) and estimated 3. Expenditure for teacher training at the third level is included with 
expenditure of the municipalities for the year 1960 (beginning that at the second level. 
January). 4. Expenditure for universities or equivalent. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


Field of study 


Type of institution | Academie | Soy Total |— >= == BiG 
Humanities Education Fine arts — Law „Social Natural к Pla Agriculture 
All institutions! 1961/62 MF 40 184 17528 178 — 2177 2602 5 985 5 410 5589 715 
F 13 711 8 880 91 = 377 615 1595 238 1849 66 
AII institutions! 1957/58 MF 27 216 11 121 16 1687 2263 3 020 4 000 4328 661 
F 8 553 5711 35 — 236 521 132 92 1187 39 
Percentage N 
All institutions! 1961/62 MF 100 44 0 — 5 Yi 15 13 14 2 
Е 100 64 vi — 3 5 12 2 13 0 
All institutions! 1957/58 ME 100 41 0 — 6 8 11 15 16 2 
F 100 67 0 — 3 6 9 1 14 0 


l. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


At the federal level, legal provisions concerning education 
are limited to a number of Articles in the Federal Consti- 
tution and, in particular, to Articles 27, 27a and 33. 
The second paragraph of Article 27 provides for free and 
compulsory education without defining the methods of 
applying it; it states that ‘the cantons shall provide 
facilities for primary education which should be adequate 
and placed entirely under the control of the civil autho- 
rities. It shall be compulsory and free in public schools’. 
The Law of 25 June 1903 spells out the federal subventions 
to primary schools while the Statute of 20 January 1955 
deals with the matriculation certificates required for 
admission to the Federal Polytechnical Institute; this has 
influenced to a large extent the curricula and programmes 
of study of secondary schools in the country. Physical 
education for boys is governed by the Statute of 7 January 
1947, which is based on existing legislation dealing with 
military service. Vocational training is governed by the 
Law of 26 June 1930 and by the Federal Statutes of 25 
December 1932, 11 September 1936, and 1 June 1956. A 
new Bill still under discussion will also deal with vocational 
training. In addition, the Federal Council proposed to 
the Federal Assembly on 29 November 1962 that matters 
pertaining to scholarships and other forms of financial 
aid to students should be incorporated into Article 27 
of the Federal Constitution. 


SWITZERLAND 


There is no federal authority that is responsible for 
public education. However, a division of the Federal 
Department of the Interior, known as the Division of 
Education, Science and Art, handles general educational 
matters. Federal subventions to the cantons to enable 
them to discharge their duties in the provision of primary 
education facilities are made in accordance with Article 
27a of the Federal Constitution. At the same time, 
subventions are also paid, although without any defined 
legal basis, for the provision of agricultural education, 
training in various crafts and commercial education at 
the secondary level as well as for sports facilities and school 
medical services. 

The Federal Polytechnical Institute is the only educa- 
tional institution which comes under the direct respon- 
sibility of the federal authorities. All other institutions 
come under the Departments of Education or Public 
Instruction of the individual cantons. Responsibility 
for primary education is often passed on by the cantons 
to the directorates of schools of the communes. The 
communes receive subventions from the cantons for these 
schools. Secondary schools with the exception of a few 
municipal institutions are the responsibility of the autho- 
rities of the canton, who also assume responsibility for 
higher education. A Conference of Directors of Education 
of the cantons ensures the co-ordination of public 
instruction through recommendations to the individual 
canton authorities. 
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The structure of the educational system varies from 
one canton to another. In general, pre-primary education 
is on a voluntary basis except in the Canton of Geneva. 
Compulsory education begins at the age of 6 or 7 and 
extends over a period varying from seven to nine years. 
This period is divided into two cycles; the first cycle 
covers primary education proper and the second cycle 
covers lower secondary education. After the third, fourth, 
fifth or sixth year of compulsory education—this varies 
in each canton—the pupils are streamed into two or three 
sections which lead to vocational education, to general 
secondary education or to apprenticeship training. 

In the German-speaking cantons pupils attend the 
first cycle in the Primarschule and the second cycle in 
the Sekundarschule or the Tüchterschule for girls; in the 
French-speaking cantons they attend the écoles primaires, 
collèges modernes and écoles de jeunes filles. Pupils who 
do not intend to remain at school beyond the compulsory 
age can enrol in a full-time vocational school of agriculture, 
commerce or administration, all of which lead to a voca- 
tional certificate. The most common form of vocational 
training, however, is the system of apprenticeship which 
takes place in a commercial or industrial enterprise with 
supplementary compulsory classes being provided. 

On completing their compulsory education, pupils 
may proceed to a three- or four-year secondary cycle 
leading to the federal or cantonal matriculation exami- 


and modern languages, and type C—science and mathe- 
matics. The higher technical schools offer courses leading 
to a diploma which, in certain cases, gives access to the 
polytechnical institutes and to the universities. Teacher 
training schools at the secondary level award a teacher's 
certificate which allows its holder either to teach at a 
primary school or to proceed to certain faculties of the 
universities. 

À general outline of the structure of the school system in 
Switzerland is shown in the diagram on page 1059, while 
the structure of the school system in the Canton of Zürich 
is shown on page 1061. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in eight cant onal universities 
which are publie institutions enjoying a certain degree 
of autonomy. The universities of Basle, Berne, Zürich 
and St. Gallen teach in German, while the universities 
of Geneva, Lausanne and Neuchátel teach in French. 
The University of Fribourg is a bilingual institution 
because of the geographical location of the canton. Several 
universities have a number of institutes or schools attached 
to them, such as the Institute for Curative Therapy and 
Applied Psychology of the University of Fribourg, the 
School of Interpreters and the Institut Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau of the University of Geneva, and the School 


nations or, alternatively, to М her technical schools. 
There are three types of matriculation certificate on the 
federal level: type A—Latin and Greek, type B—Latin 


Lausanne. 


of Higher Commercial Studies of the 


University of 
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GLOSSARY 


The diagram opposite shows a general 
outline of the school system. Details 
may vary from one canton to another. 


chimiste, naturaliste: chemical engineer, 
biological engineer. 

droit, sciences économiques et sociales: 
law, economics and social sciences. 

école maternelle: pre-primary school. 

école normale: teacher training school, 

école primaire: primary school. 

école supérieure de commerce: vocational 
secondary school of commerce. 

ingénieur-constructeur, architecte, physi- 
cien: construction engineer, architect, 
structural engineer. 

ingénieur mécanicien ou électrotechnicien: 
mechanical engineer or electrotechni- 
cian. 

institut d'éducation physique: institute of 
physical education. 

institut pédagogique: 
institute. 

lettres (philosophie I): letters (philo- 
sophy 1). 

lycée ou collège classique: general second- 
ary school offering courses in Latin 
and Greek, and modern languages. 


teacher training 
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lycée ou collège scientifique: general second- 
ary school offering courses in mathe- 
matics and natural sciences. 

médecine: medicine. 

médecine dentaire: dentistry. 

médecine vétérinaire: veterinary medicine. 

sciences (philosophie 11): science (philo- 
sophy П). 

théologie: theology. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A Etudes universitaires. (universités) 
(university institutions) 

B Études techniques supérieures (écoles 
polytechniques) (technological stu- 
dies within the polytechnical insti- 
tutes and outside the universities) 

€ Etudes pédagogiques supérieures (uni- 
versités) (teacher training studies 
within the universities) 

D Doctorat (doctorate) 

P Cours propédeutique (propaedeutic 
or introductory course) 

Д Stages pratiques à plein temps en 
dehors (full-time practical work 
outside the institution of higher 
education) 


Ф| 
el 


Examen complémentaire (comple- 


mentary examination) 

Maturité (secondary school leaving 
certificate examinations) termed 
A or B in the lycée, collège classique 
and C in the lycée, collége scienti- 
fique 

Licence (first university degree) 
Diplôme d'État (canton) (State 
diploma awarded by the canton) 
Diplôme d'État (Confédération) (State 
diploma awarded by the Feder 
Government) 

Habilitation ou agrégation (qualifi- 
cation entitling its holder to appoint- 
ment to senior teaching posts) 
Certificat d'aptitude primaire (primary 
school teacher's certificate) 
Diplóme de moniteur d'éducation 
physique (physical education teacher § 
diploma 

Dipléme de professeur de l'enseigne- 
ment secondaire (secondary school 
teacher’s diploma) divided X into 
degré inférieur and degré supérieur, 
(lower and higher levels) 

Maturité commerciale (secondary 
commercial school leaving certificate 
examinations) 
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Technical and professional education at higher level is 
provided at the Federal Polytechnical Institute in Zürich 
and the Polytechnical Institute of the University of 
Lausanne. In addition, there are several private insti- 
tutions such as the Institut Oecuménique near Geneva 
and the Albert Schweizer Kolleg at Churwalden. 

Teacher training at higher level is all provided within 
the university faculties. 

Most of the Swiss universities date back to the nineteenth 
century; the University of Zürich was established in 1833, 
Berne in 1834, Geneva in 1873, Fribourg in 1889, Lausanne 
in 1890 and Neuchátel in 1909. Most of them developed 
from cantonal academies which originally concentrated 
on teaching law, letters and theology. The University of 
Basle, which dates back to 1460, evolved from the tradi- 
tional type of the grandes écoles of mediaeval Europe. 
The status of the Swiss Institute for Economic and Social 
Studies, founded in 1899, was recently raised to that of a 
university and is now known as the University of St. Gallen. 
The Federal Polytechnical Institute was founded in 1855, 
two years after the Polytechnical Institute of Lausanne. 
The three universities in the German-speaking part of 
the country had several characteristics in common with 
German university institutions, while those in the French- 
speaking part followed a number of French university 
traditions. In this century, however, foreign influence has 
gradually been declining. 

The number of students at the Swiss universities around 
the middle of the nineteenth century was estimated at 700; 
in 1960 the figure was almost thirty times as great. The 
two world wars had their influence on institutions of 
higher education in Switzerland; the first led to a fall in 
the very large number of foreign students while the 
second led to their increase, with a definite shift in favour 
of those coming from the developing countries. The 
increase in the number of women students was also 
proportionately higher than that of men. 


Legislation 


There is no organic law on higher education within the 
federal or cantonal legislation. The Federal Law of 
7 January 1854 deals with the Federal Polytechnical 
Institute, while the Federal Regulations of 22 January 
1935 regulate the award of medical degrees. 

Most of the cantons have passed special legislation 
regarding their own universities. The University of Basle, 
for example, is governed by a Law of 14 January 1937, 
while existing legislation concerning the universities of 
Fribourg (dating back to 1 December 1899), Neuchátel 
(26 July 1910) and Lausanne (15 May 1916). are still 
in force and have had only minor modifications made 
to their provisions. The Canton of Fribourg has also 
promulgated statutes for its university and that of Neu- 
chátel has passed regulations for its university. The 
Canton of Geneva and the Canton of Zürich are the only 
ones which have general laws on public education which 
include provisions dealing with higher education. 


Policy and administration 
The Federal Polytechnical Institute is directed by the 
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Federal Department of the Interior. In all other uneivr- 
sities the highest authority is the cantonal council, which 
passes all university legislation and adopts the budgets. 
The general direction of each university is in the hands 
of the cantonal executive, but these powers are exercised 
in different ways. In the case of the University of Berne, 
for example, the Department of Education directly 
assumes this authority, while in other cantons this autho- 
rity is vested in a special body, known in Zürich as the 
Hochschulekommission and in Geneva as the Commission 
Administrative. The most complex system is to be found 
in Basle, where the university is represented by a Kuratel 
in its relations with the Department of Education; an 
educational council, which is a consultative organ, acts 
as the intermediary between these two bodies. In addition, 
where local authorities and private organizations provide 
financial aid, they have the right to propose measures 
and exercise control over the university concerned. A 
Conference of Directors of Education of the cantons and 
a Conference of University Rectors exist to ensure the 
co-ordination of activities between the various universities, 
The Conference of Rectors, whose office of president has 
recently been established as a permanent body, is : 
by the Central Office of Swiss Universities. Recently 
three of the universities in the French-speaking part of 
the country concluded a formal agreement on the co- 
ordination of the teaching of physics. 

Each university is headed by a rector who acts as its 
representative and conducts its internal affairs. Within 
each university there is a senate or an executive board, 
composed of the deans and vice-deans of the faculties, 
and a university assembly, composed of all professors. 
The rector is normally elected for a period of three years 
by the university assembly and on the expiry of his 
term of office may stand for re-election. 

The Federal Polytechnical Institute is placed under the 
authority of the Schweizerischer Schulrat, which also 
acts as its executive board. It has a rector elected by the 
assembly of professors, who is responsible for the internal 
management of the institute. 

The universities are divided into faculties and the poly- 
technical institutes into departments, which are run by 
deans elected by the faculty or department assemblies. 
Within each faculty or department the assembly of titular 
professors is responsible for faculty affairs such as the 
award of degrees, etc. At the University of Berne there 
is also an inter-faculty organ known as the Kollegium 
General, which is mainly concerned with teaching methods. 


Finance 


The cantons usually meet the larger part of university 
expenses—sometimes up to 98 per cent of the total 
budget—while student registration and tuition fees re- 
present only a small part of it. The University of St. 
Gallen is financed in equal parts by the canton and the 
commune and receives, in addition, a federal subvention 
amounting to 17 per cent of its budget. The Federal 
Polytechnical Institute is financed mainly by the federal 
authorities, but also receives subventions from private 
firms. 

Expenditure on higher education rose from 1.85 per 
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Kleinkinderschule 


Primarschule 


GLOSSARY 


The diagram above shows the structure 
of the school system in the Canton of 


Zürich. 


E.T.H.: Eidgenóssische Technische Hoch- 
schule (Federal Polytechnical Institute) 
Gymnasium: general secondary school, 
providing courses which include Latin 


and Greek. 
Handelsschule: vocational 
school of commerce. 


Kleinkinderschule: pre-primary school. 
Medizinische Fakultät: faculty of medicine. 
Oberrealschule: general secondary school 


with scientific course. 


Philosophische Fakultät TI (mathematisch- 
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Philosophische Fakultät II 
(Mathematisch-naturwissenschaftliche Richtung) 


ulty of philosophy II offering courses 
in mathematics and natural sciences; 
equivalent to a faculty of science. 
Philosophische Fakultät I (philosophisch- 
philologisch-historische Richtung): 
culty of philosophy I offering courses 
in philosophy, languages and history; 
equivalent to a faculty of letters. 
Primarschule: primary school. 


tüt: faculty of law and political science. 


Sekundarschule: 


providing course at lower-secondary 
level but forming part of the primary 


school system. 


for girls. 


naturwissenschaftliche Richtung): fac- 


Theologische Fakultät: faculty of theology. 
Tóchterschule: general secondary school 
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Veterinir-medizinische Fakultät: faculty 
of veterinary medicine. 
Zahniirztliches Institut: school of dentistry 
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KEY TO SYMBOLS 


D Doctorate awarded as first university 
Rechts- und staatswi: haftliche Fakul depres 
chis- LI 5 = 
шннен а Taku Ш Höheres Lehramt (secondary school 


teacher's diploma, awarded in the 
faculties of philosophy in the branches 
of languages, history, mathematics 
and natural sciences: and in the 
faculty of law and political science 
in the field of commerce) 


upper-primary school 
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cent of the net national product in 1948 to 2.82 per cent 
in 1957. These figures do not take into account the funds 
made available for research by the National Foundation 
for Scientific Research. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Except for the universities of Fribourg, Neuchatel, St. 
Gallen and Geneva, Swiss universities are usually organized 
in four faculties of theology, law and economics, medicine, 
and philosophy. Faculties of philosophy are usually 
divided into two sections—philosophy I (letters) and 
philosophy II (science). The universities of Fribourg and 
Neuchatel offer only an introductory course in medicine 
within their faculties of science, while the University of 
Geneva has two separate faculties, one for law and one 
for economics and social sciences. The University of 
St. Gallen is organized in three sections of economics 
and business administration, public administration, and 
commerce. 


Admission of students. All candidates for admission must 
be not less than 18 years old and in possession of a sec- 
ondary school leaving certificate. Exemptions from the 
minimum age limit may, however, sometimes be granted. 
Candidates who do not hold the federal matriculation 
certificate are obliged to sit a complementary examination 
before being enrolled. There are no restrictions on the 
number of admissions to any one faculty, although the 
faculties of medicine and science usually restrict the 
number of foreign students in the light of the size of the 
laboratories and workshops. 


Range of studies. The length of courses varies from one 
university to another; in general a licence in letters (philo- 
sophy I) or in science (philosophy П) requires a minimum 
of six semesters. In the faculties of law students may 
study for one of three degrees in law, political science 
or economics. The faculties of philosophy I (letters) offer 
degrees in classics, modern languages, history, etc., while 
the faculties of philosophy П (science) prepare their 
students for degrees in physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
or science. The doctoral degree generally requires a mini- 
mum of eight semesters, at the end of which candidates 
have to submit a thesis. The thesis at the universities in 
the German-speaking part of the country is usually 
shorter than that in the French-speaking part where it 
is sometimes also used as a basis for the agrégation. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is divided into 
two semesters; the winter semester begins in the second 
fortnight of October and ends in March, while the summer 
semester begins some ten days after Easter and ends in 
the first half of July. Students may commence their 
university studies either at the beginning of the winter 
semester —which is the more common practice—or at the 
beginning of the summer semester. Attendance is controlled 
through students’ books in which the students’ lectures 
and practical courses are inscribed; these have to be 
initialled by the professor in charge. This control is far 
more strict for practical work than for lectures. 
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Lectures form an important part of the university 
courses and mimeographed lectures and textbooks are 
available to all students. No wide use of audio-visual 
aids is made although there is a modern language labo- 
ratory at Neuchátel and television is used in clinical 
and surgical courses. 


Requirements for certain awards. Although requirements 
vary from one university to another, the following examples 
may serve as a general guide. For a licence in modern 
languages at the University of Geneva the student must 
follow from twenty-two to twenty-nine hours of lectures 
and exercises per week in the first year (thirteen to seven- 
teen hours being devoted to three selected modern lan- 
guages) and from seventeen to twenty-three hours per 


week during the third semester. After the preliminary 
examinations, the timetable becomes less crowded for 
the last three semesters (thirteen to eighteen hours of 
lectures and exercises per week, eight to thirteen of 


which are for language study). After the sixth semester 
the candidate may prepare his mémoire (a task of some 
scope in which the student has to prove his aptitude for 
research) and undergo his oral examinations for the 


degree. 
A doctorate in modern languages or modern literature 
in Geneva may be obtained after a new series of tests 


and after the submission of a thesis which requires a 
long period of independent work. 

For a doctorate in physies (which is the first degree) 
at the University of Zürich the regulations prescribe a 
minimum period of study of eight semesters, four of 
which precede the first examination (Vorprüfung). There 
are two courses, one in experimental physics and the other 
in theoretical physics. The student begins by taking a 
course in general physics, followed by a course in atomic 
physies (five to six hours of lectures per week for two 
years) coupled with exercises and seminars (one after- 
noon per week). The course also includes workshop 
practice and lectures on specific problems in physics. 
In the fifth semester, the course in theoretical physics 
begins. This includes mechanics, thermodynamics, electro- 
mechanics, quantum mechanics, the theory of relativity, 
ete, Each of these courses includes practical work and 
seminars. After this, the students begin to specialize. 
Candidates for the doctorate in experimental physics 
concentrate on laboratory work, while those preparing 
the degree in theoretical physics concentrate on mathe- 
mathics. The award of the doctorate is based on final 
oral examinations and on the acceptance of a thesis 
which has to be published. 

A degree in law at the University of Berne requires 
a minimum of from six to eight semesters for the licence 
and eight to ten semesters for the doctorate. In the first 
year, a general introductory course is given; the subjects 
studied include history of law, Roman law, the encyclo- 
paedia of law and political economy (twenty-four hours 
per week in the first semester and thirty-three in the 
second). In the second year (twenty-nine hours per wee 
in the third semester and thirty-three in the fourth), 
the subjects studied include civil law, criminal law and 
public law. In the third year (thirty-one hours per week 
in the fifth semester and forty-two in the sixth), the 
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subjects taken during the second year are studied further, 
while others are added such as commercial law, insurance 
law, public finance, etc. Specialization is then carried 
further and practical training begins in the fourth year 
(thirty-six hours per week in the seventh semester and 
twenty-seven in the eighth). The licence examination is 
both written and oral. The university, in co-operation 
with the cantonal authorities, also awards barrister and 
notary diplomas, the examinations for which must be 
preceded by the completion of a period of practical 
training. } 

Courses in medicine are subject to federal regulations 
and last thirteen semesters. The course begins with a 
pre-medical year, including about forty-four hours of study 
per week (twenty of which are for practical work) of 
physics, chemistry, botany and zoology and ends with 
the first preliminary examination. In the next three 
semesters, students prepare for the second preliminary 
federal examination in anatomy and physiology. In the 
fifth semester, anatomy, histology, embryology and 
physiology are studied and during the following six 
semesters the students are expected to follow the clinical 
course and to dedicate an increasing amount of their 
time to practical work. The thirteenth term is devoted 
to a compulsory period of practical training. All the 
examinations, whether preliminary or final, are subject 
to standard regulations and take place before committees 
appointed by the Federal Council. Doctors wishing to 
specialize in a given field must first submit a thesis and 
then choose one of the fourteen subjects listed by the 
Federatio medicorum helveticorum; they must then serve 
a period of practical work in their field of specialization 
varying from three to five years. 


Eixtra-mural courses. Because of the size of the country 
and the number of existing universities, extra-mural 
courses have hardly developed in Switzerland. However, 
persons in employment wishing to obtain academic degrees 
may, within certain limits, follow specially designed 


courses. 


Research 


Following the creation of the National Foundation for 
Scientific Research in 1962, scientific research within 
Switzerland assumed a more important place. The foun- 
dation is administered by a council assisted by the National 
Council for Research, the National Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and other bodies. 

The National Foundation made possible the creation 
within each university of the post of an associate professor 
whose duties include both teaching and research. Research 
within the universities is financed both from the university 
budgets and from subventions paid by the National 
Foundation. 

Cantons and private enterprises, e.g., Schweizer Tropen- 
Institut, Schweizer Wirtschaftsarchiv at Basle, and others, 
often allocate considerable sums of money for scientific 
research which is either earried out by their own research 
staff (in 1957 private industry employed more than 13,000 
research workers) or in co-operation with the universities. 
Grants for research are also made by the cantons. 


Staff 


University staff are divided into groups according to 
their rights and obligations, with titles varying from one 
university to another. Those holding a Chair and directing 
an institute or seminar attached to their department 
are ordinary titular professors. Extraordinary professors 
are usually those who do not take on their teaching career 
as their main professional activity. The title of honorary 
professor is generally conferred upon those who are about 
to retire. The academic staff also includes the categories 
of chargés de cours, privat-docents and lecteurs. The title 
of privat-docent is acquired after the habilitation. In the 
last few years, the National Foundation for Educational 
Research appointed in each university a number of 
research professors (forschungs Professoren or professeurs 
associós) who divide their time between their private 
work and teaching. 

In 1961 the Swiss universities employed about 1,800 
professors and 900 assistants. Methods of recruitment аге 
very flexible, and the most common method is through 
the habilitation or through a direct invitation. The selection 
is made by the university authorities but appointments 
are the responsibility of the cantonal administration. 
Conditions of service and salaries vary widely; the same 
is true for the rules governing promotions and pensions. 
Ordinary and extraordinary professors are on the same 
level as senior officials of the cantonal administration, 
while assistants are on the same level as secondary school 
teachers. The renewal of contracts takes place periodically 
and, as a general rule, retirement at the age of 70 is 
compulsory. Professors are normally expected to devote 
their full time to university activities. Research grants 
to professors made by the university or in connexion 
with programmes subsidized by the National Foundation 
for Scientific Research do not entail individual bonuses 
as is the case in some countries. On the other hand, grants 
are made for the publication of scientific work. Swiss uni- 
versities encourage their professors to undertake pody 
tours abroad and their interests are safeguarded throug! 
the Swiss Association of University Professors (Vereini- 
gung Schweizerischer Hochschuldozenten) which has been 
in existence since 1917. The office of chairman of the 
association is filled by rotation from among the university 
staff, while the secretarial functions are assured by the 
Central Office of Swiss Universities. 


Student life and welfare 


The average cost of study varies not only at the different 
universities but also according to the course followed. A 
recent survey by the Department of Education of the 
Canton de Vaud showed that the average total cost for 
a student during an academic year amounts to 14,500 
Swiss franes for studies leading to the licence in law, 
21,000 francs for studies leading to a licence às sciences, 
and 33,000 francs for the course in medicine. The monthly 
personal expenses of a student average around 400 francs 
per month. 

Students can be exempted from the payment of re- 
gistration and tuition fees. The universities, the cantonal 
and communal authorities, and private foundations grant 
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scholarships, either in the form of small allocations not 
exceeding 100 or 200 francs per semester or scholarships 
varying in value from 8,000 to 12,000 franes per year: 
these are mainly destined for students of science and 
technology. Some institutions, especially the Federal Poly- 
technical Institute and the University of Zürich grant 
loans to students. 

Some universities have special separate disciplinary 
regulations while in other cases these are included in the 
law or general statutes of the university. The most im- 
portant of these are the banning of political propaganda 
and the mensur (duelling). Student corporations and 
associations are found in all the universities. The central 
association is the Union Nationale des Étudiants de 
Suisse (UNES), also known by its German name of 
Verband der Schweizerischen Studentenschaften (VSS), 
which was founded in 1320 and embraces the associations 
of all Swiss universities and societies representing the 
minority language areas (Federazione Goliardica Ticinese 
and the Uniun Generala Studentica Retorumantascha). 

All Swiss universities have sports grounds, stadiums, 
gymnasia, fencing and riding schools. In every university 
there are several cultural, scientific, recreational or sports 
clubs, and there exist a number of alumni organizations. 

There are no university residence halls in Switzerland, 
but student hostels at Fribourg, Geneva and Zürich 
may be regarded as the first steps to other more extensive 
projects, such as the planned Geneva university city. 

Medical supervision, membership in a medical benefits 
fund, and sometimes an insurance scheme, are compul- 
sory. Hospitals and sanatoria for students are rare and 
benefits from the insurance schemes are still inadequate, 
except perhaps for students of the University of Fribourg 
and the Federal Polytechnical Institute. 

Guidance services are not everywhere developed to the 
same extent; professors as well as student societies play 
an important part in this respect and specialized social 
welfare and mental health services are being developed 
rapidly in several universities as, for instance, the pilot 
scheme initiated by the University of Geneva in 1954. 

On 18 November 1960, the Federal Council submitted 
to the Legislative Chamber a recommendation for the 
granting of 500 scholarships to foreign students for 
study in Switzerland. A total amount of 9 million francs 
was to be split up into five annual sums providing one 
hundred scholarships, sixty of which were destined for 
nationals of the developing countries and forty for students 
from the economically-advanced countries. During the 
first two years rules for the selection of candidates were 
established, introductory courses organized, and the 
guidance of scholarship holders improved. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Federal Polytechnical Institute in Zürich has twelve 
sections: architecture, civil engineering, mechanical en- 
gineering, electrotechnics, chemistry, pharmacy, forestry, 
agriculture, agronomy and topography, mathematics and 
science, natural sciences, physical training and military 
sciences. In addition there is a general section for optional 
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courses, sub-divided into a section of arts and philosophy 
and another of sciences. The Polytechnical Institute of 
Lausanne has an engineering school with six sections 
comprising civil engineering, mechanical engineering, 
electricity, physics, chemistry and land surveying, a 
school of architecture and a department of mathematics, 

The minimum age for admission is 18, and applicants 
must have the federal matriculation or an equivalent 
diploma. Each section in the polytechnical institutes 
provides degree courses leading to the professional diploma 
of architecte diplómé or the doctoral degree. 

The length of courses is seven to eight semesters at 
Zürich and Lausanne, and in general, four additional 
semesters are required for the doctorate. The first two 
years are devoted to basic subjects after which emphasis 
is laid on individual practical work in workshops and 
laboratories and visits, mainly to institutions and estab- 
lishments attached to the polytechnical institutes. 

The diploma of ingénieur électricien at the Federal 
Polytechnical Institute is awarded after eight semesters. 
The basic training covers six semesters, the first four of 
which are devoted to introductory courses in the basic 
subjects of higher mathematics, mechanics, technical 
physics, and technical electricity. The fifth and sixth 
semesters cover the modern branches of electrotechnies. 
In the seventh and eighth semesters studies and workshop 
activities become specialized. 

Preliminary examinations which are entirely oral are 
taken after the second and fourth semesters while 
the final examination for the award of the diploma is 
taken after the submission of a paper. The doctorate is 
awarded on the submission of a thesis which must be 
based on individual research. 


Research 


Research forms an integral part of the functions of the 
institutes in Zürich and Lausanne. Apart from their 
considerable investments in installations and equipment, 
the institutes have received a large proportion of funds 
from the National Foundation for Scientific Research, 
particularly for atomic research. 


Staff 


The staff of the Federal Polytechnical Institute consists 
of ordinary and extraordinary professors, chargés de cours, 
privat-docents, and assistants. They form part of the civil 
service of the Federation and their salaries are higher 
than in most of the cantonal universities. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


There are no advanced teacher training institutions of a 
federal character for the whole country outside the univer- 
sities. On the cantonal basis teacher training at higher 
level is provided in the universities themselves; the 
organization of studies varies from one institution to 
another. Generally, different courses exist for the training 
of teachers for the lower grades of the secondary school, 
for teachers in the lycées, and for teachers in commercial 


schools. Several universities permit the holders of a 
primary teacher’s diploma or of a matriculation certificate 
to study for a lower secondary teacher’s diploma in the 
subject taught by the faculty concerned. In the Fribourg 
Faculty of Science, there is a minimum course of four 
semesters for the certificat d'aptitude à l'enseignement 
secondaire des sciences mathématiques et naturelles (degré 
inférieur) with two successive series of written and oral 
examinations. The student has a choice of four subjects 
from amongst the following with a compulsory weekly 
timetable: botany, nineteen hours, two semesters; che- 
mistry, twenty-two hours, two semesters; geography, 
twenty-four hours, four semesters; geology and mineralogy, 
thirty-two hours, two semesters; mathematics, twenty 
hours, two semesters; physics, seventeen hours, three 
semesters; zoology and anthropology, twenty-five hours, 
three semesters; pedagogy and didactics, twenty hours, 
four semesters; this last being compulsory. The Lehramt- 
schule in the Canton of Berne, an autonomous institute 
attached to the Faculty of Philosophy, trains teachers 
in both philosophy I and philosophy П. After a fifth 
semester of practical training and educational theory 
students sit for written and oral examinations in two 
of the national languages, two optional subjects, peda- 
gogics and physical training. 

Study for the diploma of enseignement gymnasial for 
teaching in the upper secondary schools may take the 
form either of study for a university degree parallel 
with the preparation of a teacher's certificate, or of study 
for the diploma of maítre de gymnase in subjects selected 
according to the branch to be taught. Courses vary in 
length from six to eight semesters and include a period 
of compulsory practical training. Training for the capacité 
à l'enseignement commercial is provided by the faculties 
of economies and social sciences and by the University 
of St. Gallen; it is subject to conditions similar to those 
required for the diploma of maítre de gymnase. Those 
qualifying to teach in upper secondary schools or at 
commercial schools are entitled to study for the doctorate 
in their special subjects. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Special attention is being paid in Switzerland to the 
reform of the programmes of study and to the democrati- 
zation of higher education. The present trend is to lengthen 
existing courses and stiffen examinations. 

Efforts to increase the proportion of practical work 
have often led to encouraging improvements in so far 
as the study programmes are concerned. Basically, curri- 
cula reform at the higher level is linked to that of secondary 
education, and measures such as a change in the place 
assigned to Latin in secondary schools and the revision of 
the secondary school curricula in mathematics are bound 
to have their effect on university teaching. On the other 
hand, the increase in the number of students will probably 
make it necessary to introduce preliminary courses in 
more faculties, while some inter-faculty co-ordination 
within the universities will be inevitable. 


SWITZERLAND 


The democratization of higher education requires special 
measures to ensure its quantitative development without 
sacrificing quality and there is general agreement that 
only a truly effective scholarship system can lead to these 
desired results. In 1962, the Federal Department of the 
Interior submitted to the cantonal governments the draft 
of a text for inclusion in Article 27 of the Federal Consti- 
tution which reads in part as follows: ‘The Federation 
may allocate to the cantons subventions for their expend- 
iture on scholarships and on other forms of assistance 
in the field of education. The Federation may also, in 
accordance with cantonal regulations, undertake measures 
to grant directly scholarships or other forms of financial 
assistance." 

The problem of scholarships becomes all the more 
serious when it is realized that, according to recent 
statistics, the average amount of financial aid from all 
sources paid to each student at higher level does not 
exceed 350 francs per annum. Raising the value of scholar- 
ships is therefore one of the primary aims of those concerned 
with university education but the trend seems to be 
towards a movement which provides a solution by combin- 
ing the provision of loans at low interest rates with the 
facilities of a scholarship scheme. This would require the 
creation by the Federation of a national loan fund for 
students and the establishment of a foundation to grant 
scholarships of substantial value to outstanding students. 

The Federal Department of the Interior has also initiated 
a wide-scale survey on present and future university 
needs. Several proposals have already been made concern- 
ing the question of improving the financial position of 
the cantonal universities, the payment of financial aid 
to cantons that have no university, and the development 
of a closer relationship with private enterprises. 

The presence of foreign students in Swiss universities 
is a long-standing tradition. In 1962 foreign students 
made up 36 per cent of the student population, as compared 
to 47 per cent in 1900. Some Swiss universities have 
received an increasing number of students from the 
developing countries and there is an obvious link between 
the inerease in Swiss aid to the developing countries, 
which amounted to more than 500 million francs in 1962, 
and the increase in the number of scholarship holders 
from these countries. 

Swiss participation in the activities of international 
organizations directly or indirectly concerned with uni- 
versity education has also increased. The recent entry 
of Switzerland into membership of a number of inter- 
national bodies will extend the scope of the co-operation 
of Swiss universities with those of other countries, and 
its membership in the Council of Europe, decided on 
in 1962, will enable the Government to take an active 
part in the implementation of agreements concluded by 
this organization. 


[Text prepared by Professor Roland Ruffieux, University 
of Fribourg, Fribourg.] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. Switzerland. Bureau Fédéral de Statistique. 
Annuaire statistique de la Suisse, 1962. Centre d'Infor- 
mation en Matiére d'Enseignement et d'Édueation. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference. data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 5.496,000. 

Area: 15,941 square miles; 41,288 square kilometres. 

Population density: 345 per square mile; 133 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 36.8 thousand 
million Swiss francs. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 Swiss franc — 0.232 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: Varies according to cantons. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand Swiss francs) 


ne, 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 


Amount 
Total expenditure, . . - 1153 970 
Expenditure by the Federation . 103 620 
Education and vocational training . 32 516 
Primary education |. . . » + 4 887 
Secondary vocational education . 27 629 
Higher education Sak c ERAS 25 045 
Culture, sciences and fine arts... 46 059 
Expenditure by the cantons — . . - 585 989 
Expenditure by the communes (not in- 
uding expenditure for construction) 464 361 
B. ALLOCATIONS BETWEEN PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 
Amount 
Total subventions. . . oot ot ot on ot 383 884 


Subventions from the Federation to the cantons: 
Education and vocational training . . - + © + > 29 993 


Culture, sciences and fine arts . . + s s s s . 3 006 
Subventions from the cantons to the communes: 
Salaries to teachers . . 273 239 


Teaching material, scholarships, “construction ‘of 
sohools;eto; GU Re) ПАИ MN. с»... . 177 646 


e ee 
1. Including Federal subsidies. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


erac: Field of study 

Type of institution Tex Sex Total 3 F 

E Humanities? Education! Fine arts Law , Social Natural, Engineering Medical, Agriculture Nd 

Universities, ete.* 1961/62 M» 23 431 5 566 1712 2024 3361 4478 3 020 3 806 425 45 

Non-university 1961/62 MF 3617 = — — — — — 3617 — — mc 
institutions F „ад = — wee — — st 

All institutions 1961/62 ME 27 054 5 566 1712 2024 3361 4478 6 637 3 806 425 45 

All institutions 1957/58 ae 19 935 3 938 606 1666 2175 2898 4624 3 636 353 39 

Percentage 

All institutions 1961/62 n 100 21 * 3 1 12 17 24 14 2 T 

All institutions 1951/58 E 20 we 3 8 п 15 23 18 2 = 


1. Education is included with Humanities. 
2. For 1961/62, students of medicine, harmacy, dentistry and vete- 
SM medicine of the University of Fribourg are included in Natural 
ciences. 
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3. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


SWITZERLAND 


3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-61: 


SS IaaaaaaaaaaaalalalalalallIiIiIIaIÃħõ 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academie | Number |———— à LE o 
Bun Type of institution Wes et Бин Full and part-time | Part-timo | Full and Р я 
Total Female Total Total 
Primary? Primary schools 
Total . ade S * 1959/60 22 975 ?11497 1672 571548 279949 — 
A ie |, 1050/59 Lp sed REL 2 ZW 
CX re t c З rA PE 1957/58 yer . Pre n. e$. — 
Dd emery CAM Sec RULES 1956/57 22103 °10 979 1490 557406 273643 
Secondary 
General Upper primary schools . . . . . 1959/60 san 33423 9399 90019 44629 - 
Lower secondary schools. . . . . 1959/60. BU. 31059 — 2159 31674 13663 — 
Upper secondary schools. . . . . 1959/60 E 31704 2251 ati 18 591 6 619 — 
"Totali abscess e qe 1a 1959/60 eee 56186 9809 ds 140284 64911 — 
MUMS аы Ыру ы a ‚1958/59 “ы Б T Be m D. = 
ЕРЕ pes ver | 1951/58 wet ee aa M d e = 
es У APPS 1956/57 35463 2692 "m 125957 57 450 — 
Vocational Apprenticeship schools . . . . . 1959/60 iiis P tee pine 110442 28 825 | *105 000 
Schools of commerce and administration 1959/60. 40 629 397 194 9383 4630 — 
Agricultural schools . . . . . . 1959/60 44 as da us 3164 — — 
ДБ ESTO aeg RECS 1959/60 sd m un wey 122989 33 455 | "105000 
E EIE AA. S ъа у ||, 2958/59 EM bes Bs id eu рн МЕ 
aue: ss], 1952/58 д; Si Paw M ae nt e: 
"ER NES Ge Me cr. e es n 1956/57 ve ee me eh 105614 27895 *90 000 
Higher 
University Universities . . . Ss 1961/62 7 1745 «vs 808 18395 3868 vin 
and Polytechnical institute Bein 1961/62 1 538 wes 397 4158 193 m 
equivalent School for higher economic and 
( degree- administrative studies. . . . . 1961/62 1 109 э. 11 831 18 Й 
granting ) Theological faculty, Lucerne . . . 1961/62 1 12 POR 6 53 — . 
(fatalis ee uar lew ape + 1961/62 10 2404 vd 1282 23437 4079 Я 
А р, е 1960/61 10 2 330 s 1228 21316 3587 . 
TM ж\з pen s rmi 1959/60 10 2331 ous 1186 19 977 3 262 . 
PENES. des: o . 1958/59 10 2 266 one 1172 18 877 3019 . 
Ш EAMUS Iu REG 1957/58 10 2183 m 1113 17688 2025 ae 
Non- ‘Technical schools 
university mola oral UV S vis a 1961/62 " E aie aes 5955 E 2338 
[= eat) oi Be a WT SEIT 1960/61 59 429 «s 5452 Va 2085 
PADO ia cte Tett 1959/60 59 Абр “+ EE 4 590 dis 1611 
=ч Жэ ЭРИНДИ 1958/59 59 4150 «л» 1425 
m Paese NE AREAS 1957/58 58 3 641 T 1272 
i ——————————————_——— 
1. This table refers to public schools only. part-time courses of general academic instruction with possibility 
2. Including special education. of bias towards rural education and domestic science (136,744 enrolled 
3. Full-time only. in 1956/57). я 
4. In addition, there are complementary non-vocational schools, giving 5. Not including evening courses (there were five such courses in 1961/62). 
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4. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


I EE Fen, IMM 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent Other education at Average Average eere 
year degree-granting institutions! non-university institutions? total enrolment total population er we 
beginning = = (000')1» 3 (000°) ршина 
er cent er cent 
Tora female mos female 
1930 8 624 12 
1931 9 280 13 
1932 9 659 13 10 4 098 238 
1933 10 565 14 
1934 10 677 14 
1935 10 588 14 
1936 10 541 14 
1937 10 981 14 1 4 189 261 
1938 11 505 14 
1939 11011 13 
1940 11 893 13 | 
1941 12 605 13 
1942 13 550 13 14 4 290 | 320 
1943 15 023 12 ERE 
1944 15 622 13 "m 
1945 16 429 12 ees 
1946 17179 13 iem 
1947 17 729 13 2631 17 4532 377 
1948 17 348 13 Mes 
1949 16 848 13 aie 
1950 16 501 13 
1951 15 722 13 ane 
1952 15 656 13 2612 16 4812 329 
1953 15 611 14 sais 
1954 15 622 14 
" 
1955 15 952 15 2 929 
1956 15 919 15 3 274 
1957 17 625 15 3641 18 5112 345 
1958 18 793 16 4150 
1959 19 903 16 4590 


__ LL—M————————————— 


1. Not including the Theological Faculty, Lucerne, for which the 
average enrolment for 1950-54 and 1955-59 was 65 and 72 students 
respectively. 


SYRIAN 


THE EDUCATIONAL.SYSTEM 


The general structure of education in Syria is set out in 
Law No. 121 of 21 December 1944. The Syrian educational 
system consists of four cycles: primary, intermediate or 
lower secondary, upper secondary, and higher. According 
to the Syrian Constitution, primary education is free and 
compulsory, and covers six years. The secondary course is 
divided into two cycles of three years each. The technical 
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2. Technical schools 
3. Not including tec! 
education, 


yy and evening courses). 
cal schools, previously included in secondary 


ARAB REPUBLIC 


and vocational schools provide specialized education at 
the same levels as the lower and upper cycles of the general 
secondary schools. The primary teacher training schools 
admit pupils who have successfully completed the first 
cycle of secondary education and prepare them in a 
four-year course for teaching in primary schools. At the 
same level are the religious schools (shari*a schools) which 
concentrate on training for religious teaching. 

The schools of the three lower cycles are regulated by 


SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC 


ministerial decrees. Both public and religious education 
at primary and secondary levels are centralized under 
the authority of the Ministry of Education, the only 
exception being the secondary agricultural schools which 
come under the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 1071. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the Syrian Arab Republic is provided 
in the various faculties of the Universities of Damascus 
and Aleppo, and in the higher technical institutes. 

The University of Damascus is the older of the country’s 
two universities. It was established in 1923 when two 
institutes, the Institute of Medicine and the Institute of 
Law, established in 1903 and 1912 respectively, were 
merged to become the University of Syria. After inde- 
pendence was gained, higher education began to expand. 
A faculty of arts and a faculty of science were created in 
Damascus in 1946, at the same time as a secondary teacher 
training college, which was later raised to the status of a 
faculty of education. In the same year a faculty of engi- 
neering (at that time attached to the University of 
Damascus) was established in Aleppo. A faculty of Islamic 
law was founded in 1954; a school of business admi- 
nistration, attached to the faculty of law, was established 
during the same year but became an independent faculty 
in 1956. Later the departments of pharmacy and dentistry 
which formed part of the faculty of medicine also became 
independent faculties. 

The University of Aleppo was established in 1960. It 
has faculties of engineering (previously attached to the 
University of Damascus), agriculture, and law. 

The higher technical institutes are recent creations, 
founded in 1960 by the Minister of Education by virtue 
of powers conferred upon him by a Presidential Decree 
promulgated at the time. Their aims are to raise scientific 
and technical standards in the country, and to train techni- 
cians and experts for industry, agriculture and commerce. 


Legislation 


Higher education is regulated more particularly by Act 
No. 184 of 1959, reorganizing the Syrian universities, 
and by the legislation establishing the various higher 
technical institutes, i.e., Decrees Nos. 15, 93, 103, and 117 
of 1960 and Nos. 102 and 351 of 1961. 


Policy and administration 


The Ministry of Education exercises over-all control over 
most of the institutions of higher education. The univer- 
sities come under the direct authority of the Minister, 
while the higher technical institutes come under the 
Secretary-General of the Ministry and the Director of 
Technical Education (except for the Higher Institute of 
Social Welfare which comes under the Minister of Social 
Affairs and Labour). The administration and direction 
of the universities are the responsibility of their rectors 
and councils. The rector is appointed by the Cabinet 


from a list of three candidates submitted by the university 
council; the appointment is for a term of three years 
and may be renewed. 

The rector of each university is responsible for all 
academic, administrative and financial matters, and for 
the convening of the university council, the implementation 
of its decisions, and for questions of discipline. The vice- 
rector is appointed in the same way as the rector and 
assists him in both academic and administrative matters, 
deputizing for him when necessary. The secretary is 
appointed by decree on the proposal of the Minister of 
Edueation acting on the advice of the rector. He is respon- 
sible for all administrative and financial questions under 
the authority of the rector and vice-rector. 

The university council consists of the rector and vice- 
rector, the deans, a representative of each faculty elected 
by its council, and a delegate of the Ministry of Education 
appointed by the Minister for a period of one year. The 
council's functions are: to frame curricula and syllabuses; 
to prepare general outlines for courses, lectures, practical 
work and research; to decide on the dates of the academic 
year and vacations; to determine the requirements for 
matriculation, the sums to be charged as fees and the 
conditions for exemption from fees; and to regulate the 
examination system and the arrangements for conferring 
degrees. The State is the sole ultimate authority for the 
conferring of degrees and diplomas. The university council 
meets at least once a month, and its decisions are com- 
municated to the Minister of Education and the Universities 
Board. 

The Universities Board consists of the rectors and vice- 
rectors of the Universities of Damascus and Aleppo, the 
secretary of the University of Damascus, two members 
elected for one year by the council of each university, and 
two members appointed by the Ministry of Education for 
a period of two years. It is responsible for drawing up 
general policy for university education and research, and 
for co-ordinating studies and degrees. It is also heard on 
questions of State financial assistance to each university. 

Each faculty is administered by a dean, assisted by a 
vice-dean and the departmental heads. Each department 
is under the authority of a council which includes the 
professors and two other members of the teaching staff. 

Each higher technical institute is administered and 
managed by a dean, assisted by a vice-dean and the 
council of the institute. 


Finance 


The main sources of revenue of institutions of higher 
education are State funds and students’ fees. In 1961/62, 
the appropriation for the universities in the budget of 
the Ministry of Education, including the special develop- 
ment budget to finance school and university buildings, 
was 20,970,000 Syrian pounds. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Candidates for admission to a university faculty must 
hold a secondary school leaving certificate. Some faculties 
require a specified high pass mark in certain subjects. 
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Range of studies. The period of study for the baccalaureos, 
the first degree, is four years. The faculties of the univer- 
sities of Damascus and Aleppo offer courses leading to 
the baccalaureos in the following subjects: Arabic language 
and literature, English language and literature, French 
language and literature, geography, history, philosophy, 
sociology, law, political economy, commerce, mathematics, 
applied mathematics, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
geology, dentistry,. pharmacy, engineering, mathematics 
and physics, constructional engineering, irrigation and 
hydraulic engineering, civil engineering, architecture, 
mechanical and electrical engineering, education, Islamic 
law and agriculture. The medical course lasts five years 
followed by a period of practical training. 

Postgraduate studies leading to the master’s and 
doctoral degrees are available in most faculties. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is divided into 
two semesters. The first begins on the third Saturday of 
September and lasts for eighteen weeks, while the second 
begins, after two weeks of vacation, on the third Saturday 
of February and lasts for nineteen weeks. In most faculties 
students have from twenty-two to twenty-five hours 
of classes per week, the proportion of lectures and practical 
work varying according to the faculty and subject. In 
the Faculty of Engineering, for example, the time is 
almost equally divided between the two. 

Examinations are held at the end of each semester, and 
those at the end of the first semester must cover at least two 
of the subjects studied. The examinations comprise both 
written and oral tests and, where appropriate, practical 
work, Students who pass all the required examinations 
in their chosen field of study are eae the baccalaureos. 
However, in the faculties of engineering, the baccalaureos 
cannot be conferred until the student has both passed 
his final examinations and carried out a practical project. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the sub- 
jects taught for degrees in modern languages, law, physics, 
medicine and education. (The figures in parentheses show 
the number of hours per week devoted to each subject.) 


For a degree in modern language (French): 

First year. Arab society (2); second modern language (3); 
French literature (4); French grammar (3); French com- 
position (2); Arabic composition (3);1 history of French 
literature (3); Islamic philosophy (2); translations 
into Arabie (2); French history and geography (3);? 
diction (2). 

Second year. Drama (3); poetry (3); the novel (3); literary 
criticism (3); French composition (3): translations into 
French (4);2 Latin (2); second modern language (3); 
practical work (2). 

Third year. Literary theory (3); French literary movements 
(6); modern literature (4);! history of art (4);? French 
composition (3);! translations into French (4); Latin 
(3); second modern language (3);2 practical work (2). 

Fourth year. Phonetics (2);! history of languages (4); literary 
criticism (4); French composition (2); set books (4); Latin 
(3); second modern language (3); practicalwork (4). 


For a degree in law the following subjects are taken: 

First year. Introduction to legal science (3); constitutional 
law (3); political economy (3); Roman law (4); Islamic 
law (4); Arab society (2); foreign legal terminology (3); 
practical work (4). 

Second year. Civil law (4); criminal law (3); public inter- 
national law (3); political economy (4); Islamic law (4); 
administrative law (4); modern language (2); law of 
co-operatives (3);! practical work (2). 


1. For the first semester only. 
2. For the second semester only. 
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GLOSSARY 


Dar al-mu‘allimin: primary teacher train- 

ing school. 

Ibtid@’i: primary school. 

I‘dadi ‘ат: general lower-secondary 
school. 

I'dádi nisawi: vocational lower-secondary 
school for girls. 

I‘dādīi siná'i: technical lower-secondary 
school. 

Kulliyat al-ádab: faculty of arts. 

Kulliyat al-handasah: faculty of engineer- 


ing. 

Kulliyat al-hugüq: faculty of law. 

Kulliyat al-saydalah: faculty of pharma- 
cology. 

Kulliyat al-shari'ah: faculty of Islamic 
jurisprudence. 

Kulliyat al-tarbiyah: faculty of education. 

Kulliyat al-tib: faculty of medicine. 

Kulliyat tib al-asnan: faculty of dentistry. 

Kulliyat al-tijarah: faculty of commerce. 

Kulliyat al-‘uliim: faculty of science. 

Kulliyat al-zira‘ah: faculty of agriculture. 

al-Ma'had al-siná'i: technical institute. 
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al-Ma‘had al-tijari: institute of commerce. 

al-Ma'had al-zira‘i: institute of agri- 
culture. 

Ma‘had al-funün al-jamilah: institute of 
fine arts. 

Ma'had al-khidmah al-ijtimá'iyah: insti- 
tute of social welfare. 

Thanawi adabi: literature stream of 
general upper-secondary school. 

Thanawi ‘ilmi: science stream of general 
upper-secondary school. 

Thanawi nisawi: vocational upper-secon- 
dary school for girls. 

Thünawi shar‘i: upper-secondary school 
of Islamic studies. 

Thanawi siná'i: technical upper-secon- 
dary school. 

Thanawi tijári: commercial upper-secon- 
dary school. 

Thanawi zira‘i: agricultural upper-secon- 
dary school. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Practical work 


Ф 


om = one © 


© $ 


Entrance examination 

General lower-secondary school certi- 
ficate 

First part of general upper-secondary 
school certificate 


Second part of general upper-secon- 
dary school certificate 


Bachelor's degree (licence or bacca- 
laureos) 

Doctorate 

Primary school teacher's certificate 
Secondary school general teacher's 
diploma 

Secondary school special teacher's 
diploma 

Master's degree in education 
Vocational lower-secondary school 
certificate 

Vocational upper-secondary school 
certificate 

Technician’s diploma 


Ibtida'i 


21-49) 


I'dadi ‘am 


"Саг al-mu ‘allimin 


Thanawi sina'r 


1 


"даат sina'r 


Es i) 


e 1 — = 


) 


SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC 


18 19 20 21 


0323 


Kulliyat al-adab 
(21-4 


Kulliyat al-huqiq 
3 


Kulliyat al-*ulüm 


iz Hs Hle 


Kulliyat al-tib 


eA 


eFarepsrarorae 


Kulliyat tib al-asnan 


rre 


POHG. 


Kulliyat al-saydalah 
з 


Kulliyat al-handasah 


iP} 1 


Kulliyat al-tijarah 
HHH THH HH 
Kulliyat al-shari‘ah 


2-3] 
пнен 


—-—H-H-arerarae 


: I'dadr youre nisawi 


Thanawi zira'i 


Thanawi нат 
mu 


Thanawi shart 


ГГ 


Kulliyat al-zira'ah 

(le 

Kulliyat al-tarbiyah 
etsi ege 


al-Ma'had al-sina't 


al-Ma'had al-tijári 


Hp Haars 


al-Mathad al-zira'i 


HHFH Fa. 


Ma'had al-funin al-jamilah 


ШЫН! 


Ma'had al-khidmah al-ijtima'iyah 
1 4 
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Third year. Civil law (3); law of civil procedure (3): 
commercial law (3); criminal law (2); administrative 
law (2); financial and fiscal legislation (3); labour laws 
(3);2 Islamic law (4); modern language (2); practical 
work (2). 

Fourth year. Civil law (4); law of criminal procedure (3); 
private international law (3); commercial law (3): 
law of civil procedure (2); maritime law (3);? case law 
(3);! modern language (2); practical work (2); optional 
subject (2). 


The following table shows the requirements for a degree 
in physics: 
REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE IN SCIENCE (pHyYsIcs) 


Number of hours per week 


Subject 


Theoretical Practical 
First year 
Pure mathematics . . 4 4 
Applied mathematics . 4 4 
General mathematics . 3 5 
Physies . . 3 5 
Chemistry 3 5 
Botany . 3 5 
Zoology . 3 5 
Geology . 3 5 
Arab society 1 — 
Modern language 2 — 
Second year 
Pure mathematics . . 5 4 
Applied mathematics . 5 4 
General mathematics . 4 5 
Physics . К 4 5 
Chemistry 4 5 
Botany . 4 5 
Zoology . 4 5 
Geology . 4 5 
Third and fourth years 
Physics . . - 5 10 
Applied physics 5 10 
Chemistry.) =. п е ten Ж ы 5 10 
Applied chemistry. . © + + = 5 10 
Geology » « « c И 5 10 
Applied geology 5 10 


TOU UM ope fuu E E 


The medical course lasts five years, to which must be 
added a preparatory year (pre-medical) and a year of 
hospital training and observation. The two first years are 
devoted to purely theoretical subjects; they are followed 
by two periods of clinical work of nine months and twenty- 
four months respectively. Courses of practical training 
in various hospitals are then held during the fifteen final 
months of study. 

The table opposite shows the requirements for a degree 
in medicine. This course is followed by two periods of com- 
pulsory training. The first period of practical training in 
hospitals lasts six months, three months being devoted 
to surgery and three to internal medicine. In the second 
period, the training (three hours daily) is divided among 


1. For the first semester only. 
2. For the second semester only. 
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Total number of hours 


Subject = 

Theoretical Practical 
Preparatory year 
Pvc ЛЕ „Жоо к 15 60 
Chemistry REA oer aca 120 144 
Botany а oy EA our der soe 60 60 
Zoologyi be b fe з. Simo e 60 60 
Latin, Greek, and a modern language 15 
Мейеатегипбб1дру: c 2 = E 15 
Sociology . - ж'а + * * ° 25 — 
First and second years 
Dissection. X - © = 3 * 8 150 50 
Histology 5 = sy € © # © Ж 50 120 
Bhyaslogy КАШЫК a ae 115 140 
Organic chemistry. . - + + + 125 100 
Psychiatry . - 3 * + =>» 12 -= 
Demographic statistics. + > + 24 
Preventive and social medicine . . 24 — 
Internal medicine . . + + + + 25 — 
Burgety R ME ee S MES 25 — 
First period of clinical work (nine months) 
Pathology . - - + + * * * 100 100 
Pharmacology . . + + * * * 100 100 
Microbiology M UR UE 50 50 
Parasitology . 50 50 

` Three months’ clinical practice 


Internal medicine . 
Surgery . A ` Three months’ clinical practice 
Second period of clinical work 

(twenty-four months ) 


Social and preventive medicine 15 — 
Forensic medicine . . . + + + 50 25 
Ophthalmology - > + + + * 37 - 
Gynaecology - - + + =: 15 _ 
Dermatology . - + + + «> 25 - 
Otorhinolaryngology . . + + + 25 - 
Paediatries . UR LED 12 
Radiology 5 <4 5 Con Be 12 = 
Anaesthesiology . = + + + - 12 - 
Psychiatry с. 5] 7$ [epo ee be 18 
Clinical pathology . . - s + - 2S —— 
History of medicine and medical 

GENIE. ieee E cw a 12 — 
Internal medicine and clinical 

physiology . = é + + + + 150 E 
Surgery uie ew eee ОА: 150 = 


ee же нышы E 


the following subjects: gynaecology, four months; oph- 
thalmology, two months; paediatrics, two months; der- 
matology, one month; otorhinolaryngology, one month; 
internal medicine, six months; surgery, six months. 
Twelve hours are then spent in clinical observation in a 
psychiatric hospital and twenty-four hours in clinical 
observation in a ward for contagious diseases. 

Diplomas in education are taken at the former second- 
ary teacher training college which was expanded and reor- 
ganized to form the Faculty of Education of the University 
of Damascus. Holders of the baccalaureos in law, science or 
arts with a minimum grading of ‘good’ are eligible for ad- 
mission to the faculty. It trains teachers for secondary 
schools and specialists in various branches of education. 
The faculty provides courses leading to the general diploma 
in education (which qualifies the holder to teach in а 
secondary school), to the special diploma in education, to 


the master’s degree in education, and to the doctoral degree 
in education, 

The course leading to the general diploma in education 
lasts one year, and includes the following subjects: 
principles of teaching, curriculum planning and teaching 
methods, psychology, theory of education, history of 
education, comparative education and mental health. 
The curriculum also includes practical exercises and 
discussions on subjects selected by the faculty council. 

Candidates for the special diploma in education must 
first have obtained the general diploma with a minimum 
grading of ‘good’, The course lasts one academic year and is 
divided into four groups of subjects: education, psychology, 
sociology, and school administration and inspection. 

A student who obtains the special diploma with a 
‘good’ grading may become a candidate for a master’s 
degree in education, which requires a further year of study. 
The student must attend lectures on subjects selected by 
the faculty council and, after passing the examinations, 
submit a thesis on a subject approved by the council. 
He must also have had at least two years’ experience 
in the field of study from which his thesis is taken. 

A candidate for the doctorate in education must have 
obtained the master’s degree with a ‘good’ grading. He 
must have had four years’ experience in his special field 
and have carried out original research on a subject ap- 
proved two years previously by the faculty council. The 
thesis must be accepted by the examination board and 
defended in public. 


Staff 


The university teaching staff includes the professors, 
assistant professors and lecturers, who are recruited by 
means of advertisements drafted and issued by the Univer- 
sities Board on the proposal of the faculty council and 
department concerned. Some staff are appointed by the 
Minister of Education, but the approval of the Universities 
Board is required for the appointment of professors. 

Professors and assistant professors must hold the 
doctoral degree or its equivalent. Lecturers must hold 
the degree of baccalaureos, which must have been obtained 
at least six years before appointment. Prior to appoint- 
ment professors must have carried out original research 
approved by the scientific commission set up for that 
purpose, and have held their previous post for five 
years. Staff members may be appointed to public posts 
outside the university, seconded for a fixed period to 
another institution, or lent to a university abroad. They 
may also be entrusted with scientific missions outside 
the university. Leave for one year may be granted to 

rofessors who wish to carry out private research. 

In addition to the different types of university teacher 
listed above, there are also assistants and maítres de 
conférences. Assistants are appointed to faculties to carry 
out research and studies under the direction of the pro- 
fessor. Maitres de conférences are non-established lecturers 
recruited by the university council to deal with the 
practical aspects of the teaching of subjects for which a 
specific technique is required. Foreign staff may be 
employed on contract as visiting professors, in modern 
language departments, or as subject specialists. 
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Student life and welfare 


Tuition fees and charges amount to between 100 and 150 
Syrian pounds a year, according to the faculty. Students also 
pay library and laboratory fees, and subscriptions to the 
students’ union and medical and social services, amounting 
in all to about 50 Syrian pounds. Particularly gifted 
students are exempted from tuition fees, as are also the 
children of teaching staff, children of poor families, students 
who have obtained awards in sports events or for social 
welfare work, and children of national heroes. The Govern- 
ment offers scholarships to nationals of Arab countries 
and foreign nationals on the basis of reciprocity and 
cultural exchange programmes and, in some cases, to 
the children of poor families. 

All matters concerning the students are the respon- 
sibility of the vice-rector of the university and the vice- 
deans of faculties. Students are organized in a national 
union of students which includes undergraduates, 
graduates, some members of the teaching staff and 
assistants. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The higher technical institutes are the Higher Commercial 
Institute, the Higher Agricultural Institute, the Higher 
Institute of Fine Arts, the Higher Institute for Technical 
Training, and the Higher Institute of Social Welfare. 
At present, the Higher Institute for Technical Training 
trains technicians only and provides education of a lower 
standard than that provided in the other institutes. Plans 
to transform this establishment into a technical teacher 
training college are now under study. The courses at the 
Higher Institute of Social Welfare are held in the evenings. 


Admission of students. The students at the higher technical 
institutes are recruited from among those who have their 
secondary leaving certificate (technical, scientific or general 
section), or, in institutions such as the School of Fine Arts 
and the Higher Institute of Social Welfare, by competitive 
examination. 


Range of studies. The higher technical institutes provide 
four-year courses leading up to the baccalaureos in the 
following subjects: commerce and finance, agriculture, 
social welfare, and the fine arts. The Higher Institute for 
Industrial Training is the only institution which does not 
provide a baccalaureos course; it offers a two-year course 
leading to the diploma of assistant technician. 


Intra-mural teaching. Students at the higher technical 
institutes must attend 80 per cent of the lectures. There 
are about thirty hours of classes a week, a large proportion 
of which are given up to practical work and seminars. 
At the Higher Institute for Industrial Training, | for 
example, about half the time is devoted to work in a 
factory, and studio work takes up 10 to 90 per cent of 
the time at the School of Fine Arts. At the Higher Agri- 
cultural Institute, an eight-month practical course, spread 
over the second semester and the summer vacation, 18 
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held either in Syria or abroad during the third year of 
study. Fourth-year students at the Higher Commercial 
Institute spend six weeks in public or private adminis- 
tration. Students must draw up a report on these practical 
courses for submission to an examination board. 

Usually, semester examinations and yearly qualifying 
examinations are held at the end of the first and second 
semester respectively. The end-of-year examinations are 
marked more severely than the half-yearly examinations. 
In order to sit for their finals at the Higher Agricultural 
Institute, students must have obtained at least half-marks 
in all the subjects taken at the semester and yearly exami- 
nations. At the Higher Commercial Institute, candidates 
can sit for the final examination only if they have passed 
their practical course. At the School of Fine Arts (archi- 
tectural section), the final examination is followed by the 
submission of a project report. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Damascus.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Syrian Arab Republic. Ministére de l'Éducation, 
Université de Damas. Ministére de la Culture et de 
Orientation Nationale. Ministère des Affaires Sociales 
et du Travail. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 4,930,000. 

Area: 71,228 square miles; 184,479 square kilometres. 

Population density: 69 per square mile; 27 per square 
kilometre. 

Net domestic product (1961 estimate): 2,357 million Syrian 

ounds. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Syrian pound — 0.456 

U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academie year begins: September. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand Syrian pounds) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
More gk t ecce dtr en et 122 129 Total expenditure. . - - 122 129 
Central Government 105 682 Total recurring expenditure . . - 105 047 
"Tation fee. ees uero жн + Rue 1854 Expenditure for administration and 
Other receipts from parents . . . + = + 28 for universities 575 11 227 
Other sources c e t Mate i a ОТ i 14 565 For instruction’. . . > + = 71 270 
Surplus from previous year . . . . . 2 350 Salaries to teachers and support- 
Ministry of Orientation for Adult Education 11 859 ing professional staff zu 63 946 
Miscellaneous . . > + + + t t + 356 Other instructional expenditure . 1324 
Other recurring expenditure . . 10 691 
ч Expenditure for adult education . 11 859 
Total capital expenditure. . . - 17 082 
Educational facilities (school build- 
ings, classrooms and laboratory 
equipment, etc.) . . . . · 15 382 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, 
cafeterias, bookstores, etc.) 1700 
C. TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total expenditure . 2122 129 100 
Expenditure for instruction 112 209 91.9 
Primary education 45 413 37.2 
Secon: education 25 807 21.1 
General . SUA VEU VOUS, NIS ЧЕЧ" 16 680 13.6 
IVUCRHOUAL E NER De xo x ^ Ne ela Ras л 6 678 5.5 
Teacher training . . - + - эс» + * * ot 7 2 449 2.0 
Higher education . 4e Muro AL ETE cars 329 020 23.8 
Special education 50 0.04 
Adult education . 11859 9.1. 
Other expenditure . 9 920 8.1 
Scholarships . . . - 3 680 3.0 
Grants to private schools . 450 0.4 
Council of Arts and Letters 500 0.4 
School hygiene . . . - 30 0.02 
Miscellaneous. . - 5 260 43 


1. Not including university and adult education. 
2. Includes capital expenditure amounting to £17,082,000. 
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3. Includes the amount of £11,588,000 for the university expansion 
projects. 
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2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1935-59: 


t Number of students enrolled Numb: 
nos dee "e E 
NS Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutionst total enrolment 100,000 
eginning (000's) population 
Total Per cent female 
1935 431 10 
D 365 8 
1937 298 9 0.3 43 
1938 345 8 21 "d 
1939 369 9 
1940 371 9 
fers 438 9 
4: 488 9 0.5 2744 1 
1943 582 8 
1944 688 9 
1945 1791 9 ] 
1946 1049 6 
1947 1611 9 2 3 026 54 
1948 2141 13 
1949 2 506 19 
1950 2205 19 
1951 2410 19 
1952 2 580 20 3 3 420 89 
1953 2918 20 
1954 $023 ! 19 
1955 5 390 17 
1956 6 535 17 
1957 7 892 17 8 4147 186 
1958 8 695 18 
1959 10 126 18 
ИЕШЕ Е оза see) ee етсш 


1. University of Damascus only. 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


Field of study 


^ Academic 
"Type of institution. Sex Total = 
ea oe Humanities Education  Finearts Law 8900 Natural posinesring Мон Agriculture 
Universities, etc." 1961/62 MF 18 739 5 371 301 = 7516 2353 1213 829 1035 121 
Е 2921 1238 81 — 749 334 169 63 282 5 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 676 — — 108 E 305 = 102 — 161 
institutions F 134 — — 32 — 102 aby. pe = ят 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 19 415 5 371 301 108 1516 2658 1213 931 1035 282 
Е 3045 1 238 81 32 749 436 169 63 282 5 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 7 892 2844 218 — 3097 115 691 136 125 à 
Е 1 375 738 65 = 240 1 109 7 209 е 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 100 27 2 1 39 14 6 5 5 1 
Е 100 41 3 1 24 14 6 2 9 0 
All institutions 1957/58 ME 100 36 3 — 39 2 9 2 9 Ex 
Е 100 53 5 — 17 1 8 1 15 e 
OMM es ee ee ee ee 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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4. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enr 
" В Number 
aan "Type of institution Academic | ың. | Full and parttime | Parttime | Full and part-time Partie 
education m tutions 
"Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, private 
"metal o ou sys S 1961/62 153 n 29200 16004 — 
» 1960/61 169 313 113853 15619 — 
OE MSN Tues utem s 1959/60 ese wee 29946 12477 — 
Pea, Newbie is. 4s. е oe 1958/59 iis Y AAA Coa 33431 18963 = 
“ИГ, А SG Nr 1957/58 ee ase se ages 28458 12495 = 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . + + 1961/62 3 232 27815 *2 860 452719 124493 — 
Primary schools, private. . . + + 1961/62 400 22726 21 855 66037 21889 — 
I ODORE Г ur 1961/62 3 632 ?10541 24 715 518 756 152 381 — 
Acl MEME n EC E S 1960/61 3 509 210406 24541 482536 139 390 — 
н ts, M ж 1959/60 3 261 210 690 24 453 2 423 958 121 532 — 
ia wee ios ж S us 1958/59 3 083 312452 4829 С 390 452 113 970 — 
CNET NOS ME sis 1957/58. 2 989 311685 4390 wale 389 570 112 858 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . - 1961/62 141 1306 362 Е 248 209 211 020 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961/62 210 919 161 EE 246750 — ?9 887 
NONU + а room = TN US 1961/62 351 2225 523 sae 294 959 20907 
E эли. ЖЕЗ Sn ee (5. Ж 1960/61 452 2393 549 285 962 218 607 
RUM iu el ie race he 1959/60 313 2179 478 wale 278 454 215 802 
Co Wet DE EE 1958/59 305 2591 624 wee 256 960 214 329 
" . ` . 1951/58 285 2234 499 een 354833 11828 
Vocational Technical and industrial schools, public . 1961/62 25 2134 233 э 6 682 1 236 — 
Commercial schools, public . . . + 1961/62 11 222 214 ё. 1 497 462 — 
Tetal s мо,» 97 С 1961/62 36 280 64 124 8179 1 698 — 
CE ME, 1. PME GAY te и 1960/61 34 160 39 22 5 976 1 229 — 
» "um Е ОРЕ с 1959/60 19 141 29 6 4 388 1048 — 
Rb SA v эЛ ча ТА Meio co 1958/59 16 101 28 6 3912 963 — 
И SP EK ee CN CAO 1957/58 12 13 18 13 1157 599 — 
Teacher Teacher training schools, publie 
training CH e RR dq oe feel 9 169 56 20 854 
M SL NM v sh vi. ENS 1960/61 9 149 48 6 686 
uU Nei tup NA, a RES 1959/60 10 124 37 12 ae 
ear alas эш WE 1958/59 10 80 24 — s 
nat agit A ИЕ за Час 1 1957/58 8 oe ees — 441 
тув 
niversity University of Damascus . . + + + 1961/62 1 391 же 202 2674 
and University of Aleppo. . . + + = 1961/62 1 87 vate 58 247 
uivalent "oil a) c9 0. T ж CRAS 1961/62 2 478 E" 260 2921 
VUE iip d eder Sas Т тош 2 * E : 2413 
granting) " . 1959/60 1 1821 . 
QT 3 1958/59 1 1528 
* 1957/58 1 1315 
Non- Higher agricultural institute, «Ыс. . 1961/62 1 23 16 161 — 
university Higher fine arts institute, public... 1961/62 1 31 21 108 32 . 
Higher commercial institute, publie. . 1961/62 1 26 23 255 10 
Higher industrial institute, public . . 1961/62 1 24 um 102 с 
Higher social welfare institute, public . 1961/62 1 11 _ 50 32 
ЖОШ 6. жо 30 3509 е 1961/62 5 115 60 676 134 
We co ee! co REIS БИРЕ 1960/61 4 48 33 341 Я 
э + ры До тыж” 1959/60 
Special Schools for young delinquents, public . 1961/62 2 22 = Е 147 — = 
Schools for the blind, private. . . - 1961/62 1 46 9 duo 264 41 — 
Schools for the deaf and dumb, private . 1961/62 2 5 1 56 1 = 
Total . A. aer ox Y 1961/62 15 13 10 467 42 TI 
» ci sq se х 1960/61 13 57 9 384 36 ш; 
» . SUR s 1959/60 п 51 7 312 32 = 
» ВЖ 1958/59 6 31 5 203 22 Lar: 
25 > 1957/58 5 15 2 . 165 22 = 
1. Not including classes in primary schools. 3. Includes part-time teaching staff in public primary schools. 


2. Full-time only. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and " Number M -- 
type of Type of institution Academio | oris. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education year гс 
Тош Female Total Total Female Total 

Adult Primary coumes a e e es fe 1961/62 2 Tex RUE 3951 

Commercial courses . . . . . . 1961/62 555 Ж TN 3 690 

Domestic science courses, . . . . 1961/62 305 sei Red 2013 

Fine artscourses к... 4 s , 1961/62 4 a 445 

OS md eer melted ce uc rs 1961/62 10 099 

S aT ES hea EOE I, уч; 1960/61 8 548 


elise Sad oss 1 [1959/60 8 752 


5, HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total = " 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law 5900 Natur Paginering Metical деше 

Less than 2 years MF e cim 
F =: — 28, E zi 

2 years MF — T = = 
F с=з) == Аде cx 
3 years MF 43 — — 43 ти 
Е 43 — — TS 43 72 
4 years МЕ 623 166 29 — 291 49 53 > 35 - 
F 118 38 14 — 17 2 12 — 35 = 
5 years МЕ 205 — 100 — — — — 45 60 — 
Е 38 — 24 — — — — 1 13 — 
6 years MF — — = as — 
y M PR = T = E im = 4 = = 
7 years or more MF 42 I == =, 42 pi 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
ee ш —__——_———.———__-СЫыС-——-=_—-:% —_— 


Field of study 
Academic 
E "Total = д 
уз > ч Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Sosial Natural pogineoring Меи Agriculture 
1960/61 MF 913 166 129 — 291 49 53 45 180 e 
F 202 38 38 — 17 2 12 1 94 s= 
1959/60 MF 1646 191 196 — 102 24 32 7T 191 Е 
Е 1169 47 27 — 4 — 7 m 94 = 
8/59 МЕ 1694 161 81 — 233 — 51 on 168 = 
Ei F 1162 32 22 — T — 15 adi 86 S 
1957/58. МЕ 1122 144 109 — 218 — 48 9s 143 ae 
! Е 1168 46 22 — 19 — 3 E 78 "mi 
Percentage 
61 МЕ 100 18 14 — 32 5 6 5 20 = 
1900) Е 100 19 19 — 8 1 6 1 46 e 
МЕ 1100 20 15 = 38 — T eve 20 = 
1978 Е 1100 21 13 — ll — 2 Tus 4T 
ЕНЕ en lll item Se to eee 


1. Not including engineering. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Until the end of 1961, education in Tanganyika was 
organized on racial lines and separate schools were pro- 
vided for each of the three main racial groups—Africans, 
Asians and Europeans. This racial segregation did not, 
however, extend to higher education which has always 
been non-racial. Following on the report of a committee 
set up in 1959 to consider the integration of education, 
a new ordinance was passed by the legislature in 1961 
abolishing the separate racial education authorities and 
oe for the introduction of an integrated system. 
imultaneously, the Education Division of the Ministry 
of Education and Information Services was reorganized 
on purely functional lines. At primary level a distinction 
still exists, but it concerns only the language of instruction 
used in the initial stages. Thus, there are now Swahili 
medium primary schools, English medium primary schools 
and Asian vernacular medium primary schools, all open 
to all races. English is taught as a subject in all primary 
schools and becomes the sole medium of instruction at 
secondary level. 

General policy on education is based on the three-year 
development plan 1961-64 and the recommendations of 
the Committee on the Integration of Education (1960), 
and is embodied in statutory form in the Education 
Ordinance of 1961. 

Primary education, that is, education from standards 
] to 8, is financed by local authorities with the aid of 
Central Government subsidies and is generally controlled 
by local education authorities. Schools are managed either 
by the local authorities themselves or by voluntary 
agencies (largely missions). Secondary education is a 
Central Government responsibility. Over-all responsibility 
rests with the Minister for Education and Information 
Services, who is advised by an Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion. At university level, education is provided on an 
East African inter-territorial basis. 

The educational structure is composed of a primary 
course of eight years and a four-year secondary course 
at the end of which the joint examination for the School 
Certificate and General Certificate of Education is taken. 
This is followed by a two-year course ending in the Higher 
School Certificate examination which is the qualification 
required for entry to the East African University Colleges. 
It is planned that ultimately an eight-year primary course 
should be available for all, but this is at present only 
a distant target, and the State has so far been able to 
provide education only up to standard 4 for about 50 per 
cent of school age children. Admission to secondary 
schools is by competitive examination. 

Great efforts are being made to expand the secondary 
school system in order to provide larger numbers of 
candidates qualified for higher education. In 1961 there 
were 1,667 entrants for the Cambridge Certificate and 
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157 for the Higher School Certificate. Under existing 
plans these numbers would be greatly increased during the 
coming years and by 1965 there should be about four 
thousand entrants for the School Certificate and five 
hundred for the Higher School Certificate. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are three university colleges in East Africa, the 
Royal College at Nairobi, Kenya, Makerere College at 
Kampala, Uganda, and the University College, Dar-es- 
Salaam in Tanganyika. The colleges have a special relation- 
ship with London University and award its degrees. It 
is planned that each of the three colleges will eventually 
have the basic arts and science faculties while specializing 
in certain other subjects (e.g. Makerere in medicine, the 
Royal College in engineering, professional and techno- 
logical subjects, and Dar-es-Salaam in law). By this 
lanned co-ordination, the East African Governments 
will be able to avoid unnecessary duplication and to 
provide a wider range of study facilities than any one 
country could provide for itself. The three colleges will 
join together to form the University of East Africa which 
will then be the degree-awarding body. 

Makerere College, the first university college in East 
Africa, began its special relationship with the University 
of London in 1949, in which year work leading to degrees 
in various subjects began. The Royal College, Nairobi, 
has grown out of the Royal "Technical College, which was 
founded in 1954 and has subsequently been developed 
into the second inter-territorial university college in East 
Africa. The University College, Dar-es-Salaam, the last 
of the three inter-territorial colleges to be established, 
opened in 1961 in temporary premises with a Faculty 
of Law. 


Policy and administration 


The Dar-es-Salaam University College is the only insti- 
tution of higher education in Tanganyika. The college 
is governed by a Provisional Council established by Act 
of the Tanganyika National Assembly, with the following 
membership: a chairman appointed by the Tanganyika 
Minister for Education; a vice-chairman; the Principa 
Designate; two members appointed by the United King- 
dom Inter-University Council for Higher Education Over- 
seas; two members appointed by the Tanganyika Higher 
Education Trust Fund Board; three members appointe 
by the Principal Designate from amongst the academic 
staff of the College; three members appointed by the 
Minister for Education; three members appointed by 
the Governor of Kenya; three members appointed by 
the Governor of Uganda; one member appointed by the 
British Resident, Zanzibar; and such additional members, 
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not exceeding three, as the Tanganyika Minister for 
Education may appoint. College administration is in the 
hands of a principal, a registrar and a bursar. The College 
Council has several committees, the most important of 
which are the Academic Committee and the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee. 


Finance 


The recurrent expenditure of the University College, Dar- 
es-Salaam and the other two colleges in Kenya and Uganda 
is almost entirely met from contributions made by the 
three East African Governments. These contributions in 
the case of Makerere College and the Royal College take 
the form of block grants related to overhead expenses, 
and per capita payments covering the balance remaining 
after all sources of revenue have been taken into account. 
The amounts covered by block grants are obtained by 
equal contributions from each of the three Governments. 
The Dar-es-Salaam University College is at present in a 
special position in that it is in the very early stages of its 
development. Negotiations on the form which inter- 
territorial financial support of this institution will take 
during the initial development period are still in progress. 
Residential and tuition fees are charged at each of the 
three colleges. In the majority of cases, these fees are 
met by the Governments in the form of student bursaries. 
Special arrangements have been made for a limited 
number of students from Zanzibar to attend the colleges. 

Estimates for the university colleges are normally 
produced on a quinquennial basis by the college autho- 
rities. The current quinquennial estimates, covering the 
period 1961 to 1966, were scrutinized in July 1960 by a 
Quinquennial Advisory Committee appointed by the East 
African Governments. This committee made recommen- 
dations as to the amounts of grants to be paid by the 
Governments towards the recurrent expenditure of the 
three colleges and the University of East Africa. Within 
the quinquennial period the college authorities produce 
annual estimates which are subject to approval by their 
governing bodies. It is an accepted principle that savings 
on expenditure in any one year may be carried forward 
to the next without reference to the Governments provided 
that the approved quinquennial ceiling is not exceeded. 
Again, it has been necessary to make ad hoc arrangements 
for the Dar-es-Salaam University College, during the 
initial development period. 

Both Makerere College and the Royal College have 
received substantial grants towards capital costs from 
the United Kingdom Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund and other external sources. In addition, contri- 
butions have been made by the three East African Govern- 
ments and, in the case of the Royal College, Nairobi, 
from the Gandhi Memorial Academy Society. The capital 
costs of the first phase of development of the Dar-es- 
Salaam University College are being financed from a 
variety of sources, including United Kingdom funds, 
the Ford Foundation and grants from the Tanganyika 
Government. No provision has yet been made for the 
second phase of development scheduled to begin in July, 


1964. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Academic policy is formulated by the Academic Committee 
of the College. At present, law is the only teaching faculty 
but it was intended to open a faculty of arts and a faculty 
of social sciences (June 1964), and a faculty of science 
(June 1965). An extra-mural department, formerly the 
Extra-Mural Department of Makerere, operating in Tangan- 
yika, has been established as part of the college. Also 
associated with the college is an embryo Institute of 
Public Administration. This, it is planned, will be governed 
by a committee on which the Government of Tanganyika 
and the college are both represented. An appointment 
to the post of professor of political science within the 
college establishment has been made early in order that 
he may direct the growth of the institute. 


Admission of students. The qualification for entry to uni- 
versity colleges in East Africa is the Cambridge Higher 
School Certificate. At least two subjects must be at 
Principal level, the equivalent in terms of the General 
Certificate of Education at A level or the Preliminary 
Examination of the University of London. Courses are 
primarily intended for students from the East African 
mainland countries and Zanzibar, although limited numbers 
of ‘external’ students may also qualify. 


Range of studies. The 1961 intake of students read for the 
Intermediate Examination in Laws of the University of 
London and followed a course leading to Part I of the 
LL.B. examinations of the University of London. The 
1962 intake also followed the course for the Intermediate 
Examination in Laws of the University of London, but 
the 1963 intake of students was expected to read for 
a course leading to an LL.B. degree of the University of 
East Africa. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year lasts thirty 
weeks, and is divided into three terms; it runs from mid- 
June to mid-March with short vacations in September/ 
October and December/January. The college is wholly 
residential and students are expected to be in residence 
during term time, 

The methods of instruction used are lectures and 
tutorials, and class examinations are usually held approxi- 
mately four or five months before the annual final exami- 
nation. Final examinations follow the procedures of the 
University of London which appoints the external 
examiners. 


Staff 


The teaching staff consists of a professor who is also dean 
of the faculty, a senior lecturer, two lecturers, a senior 
resident and an organizing tutor for the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies; the lecturers carry out the functions 
of wardens. Under a scheme of co-operation with the 
University of Yale, a visiting lecturer is provided on a 
short-term basis. At the present time the terms and con- 
ditions of service of teaching staff are under consideration 
by the Provisional Council of the University of East 
Africa and by the colleges. Housing at subsidized rentals 
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is provided for staff, and the College has applied for 
membership of the Federated System of Superannuation 
for Universities. 


Student life and welfare 


All students registered in the college receive bursaries 
from their Governments, covering all fees and residential 
charges and including some allowances for clothing, books, 
pocket money and other personal expenditure. Students 
or their parents are expected to make some contribution 
according to their means; Government loans may be made 
available to students whose parents cannot make a 
minimum contribution. 

The students are organized into a student’s union, which 
is gradually developing wide-spread international contacts, 
and is recognized by the college as the official organ of 
student Ur aa ae There are as yet few organized 
sporting or other social activities; the students, however, 
have formed a law society. 

The temporary college building is capable of housing 
only the fourteen first-year students. Twenty of the thirty- 
four second-year students are housed in hostels leased to 
the college. students have single rooms and take their 
meals in the college building. 

Students have access to the college medical officer and 
close personal contact is maintained between the students 
and the wardens. 

Students from Tanganyika follow study courses abroad 
in a wide field of subjects. Assistance from Government 
funds is made only in cases where selection has been by 
or with the approval of the Government and for the 
courses which are not available in East Africa. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Higher education in East Africa is still at a very early 
stage of development. The supply of graduates and trained 
technicians from local institutions is as yet a mere trickle 
and does little to satisfy the enormous demands of a 
newly independent country. There is a great need for 
trained doctors, lawyers, teachers, engineers, agricultu- 
ralists and technicians of all kinds and until the country 
is able to satisfy at least the greater part of the needs of 
public administrations and private industry, the position 
will remain unsatisfactory. Great efforts have been made 
in the last few years by each of the East African Govern- 
ments to expand their secondary school systems to provide 
a larger flow of suitably qualified candidates for higher 
education. This has been matched by a general expansion 
of university facilities. However, many gaps remain 
unfilled; in particular, little has yet been done to satisfy 
the demand at the middle level for the practical man 
with diploma-type qualifications other than to widen 
the field of candidates through the general expansion of 
secondary education. Several embryo institutions which 
might be expanded to meet this demand already exist 
in Tanganyika. The main hindrance to their development 
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is the difficulty of obtaining trained staff. This is parti- 
cularly true of the only technical college in the country 
in Dar-es-Salaam. Plans are well forward for the opening 
of the country’s first agricultural college, which is to 
be developed in close relationship with the University 
of Virginia. It will take candidates after School Certificate 
(that is two years below the normal East African University 
Entrance level) and will provide a diploma-type course 
in agriculture. 

Several other ‘middle grade’ institutions, largely cater- 
ing for the needs of Government departments, have 
either been established or are in process of establishment, 

These include three teacher training colleges with courses 
leading to the local qualification of a Grade ‘A’ Teaching 
Certificate, and a planned medical school for ‘rural medical 
practitioners’ which it is hoped will eventually achieve 
diploma status. The entry qualifications to both the 
teacher training colleges and the medical school, will be 
the School Certificate. 

Finally, extensive opportunities have been made avail- 
able to Tanganyika students through the generous scholar- 
ships awarded by many overseas countries. In 1961/62, 
about one thousand three hundred Tanganyikans were 
studying abroad and numbers are constantly on the 
increase. A central body has been set up through which, 
with the close and ready co-operation of countries and 
bodies awarding scholarships, all applications are chan- 
nelled and selections made. Thus, it is possible to provide 
for the healthy development of local higher educational 
institutions while at the same time ensuring that the 
best use is made of opportunities overseas. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education and Infor- 
mation Services, Dar-es-Salaam.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Tanganyika. Ministry of Education. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. Annual summary 1961. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 9,399,000. 

Area: 361,800 square miles; 937,061 square kilometres. 

Population density: 26 per square mile; 10 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross domestic product (1961 estimate): 187 million pounds 
sterling. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound sterling = 2.80 
U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: June. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Number L 
type of Type of institution Acelemie | ш | Pulland part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education 2 tutions 2 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary! Primary schools, public . 2.09 1961 938 3131 386 Е 147 133 45006 - 
Primary schools, aided private . . . 1961 2296 6617 1211 : 334059 122 737 — 
Primary schools, unaided private 1961 132 137 43 “ 44210 16226 — 
е ОС. ИН, m 1961 3366 9885 1640 : 525402 183969 “= 
ж (фу а ил. = 1960 3 257 9411 1430 436 034 146 052 — 
» . 1959 3192 9155 1399 434892 144842 — 
^ ^ 1958 3137 8839 1359 422832 137087 — 
» . 1957 3126 8562 1248 409 833 129 418 — 
Secondary! 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961 24 337 82 6 997 1825 — 
Secondary schools, aided private 1961 64 455 165 9 591 3672 — 
ISP, schools, unaided private . 1961 6 10 4 103 19 — 
Total КРИКОВ бы. y 1961 94 802 251 16691 5516 — 
" 1960 18 715 193 14535 4729 e 
» 1959 11 633 165 13 105 4219 — 
» 1958 66 574 157 11283 3447 — 
» gums 1957 64 524 125 9 883 2 964 — 
Vocational Vocational schools, public . , . 1961 6 136 — 6481 1764 2933 
Vocational schools, aided private 1961 10 6 6 456 277 — 
Vocational schools, КОКЕМ private . 1961 7 29 1 804 117 — 
ЖГ е! oi ЗАЛ. uos 1961 23 171 13 7741 2158 2933 
DUK CS aer cs ЫККА. 1960 23 178 22 4872 1579 1782 
АЛЫ eu C7 ere 1959 17 149 13 4711 1303 1632 
es So uc oat ммен a 1958 10 121 16 2 561 381 532 
Е, 1957 10 91 5 21 204 278 eee 
Teacher Teacher training centres, public . A 1961 4 41 10 414 115 — 
training Teacher training centres, aided private . 1961 18 113 39 1250 401 — 
"Teacher training centre, unaided private 1961 1 6 1 24 3 — 
TCO ses ECIAM 1961 23 160 50 1748 579 — 
m 1960 32 151 56 1489 459 — 
» 1959 33 135 50 1491 426 — 
CIC DU 1958 31 167 57 1784 504 — 
» à 1957 28 160 50 2216 614 — 
Higher 
niv. and University College, Dar-es-Salaam, 
equi. (degree- puc st e —— 
granting Total . 1961 1 м 


1. Data for ‘Middle Schools’ are included with primary education. 
2. Full-time only. 


3. Founded in 1961, 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 19611 
(in pounds sterling) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total 6 007 553 Total expenditure . 6 007 553 
Central Government-Territorial revenue 3 442 418 Total recurring expenditure 5 053 766 
Local authorities ora MG MS 911 441 Total capital expenditure . 953 187 
Tuition fees . 114 378 
"Education tax’ 292 402 E ol 
Other sources . . . 828 224 
*Development funds'? 592 180 
Loanfunds . с 60 888 
Other funds . 175 156 
Voluntary agencies 412 690 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure 5 053 766 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 230 474 4.6 
Expenditure for instruction АР ct 4 823 253 95.4 
Primary education? . 3 349 529 66.3 
Secondary education 1 204 772 23.8 
General . » 850 519 16.83 
Vocational . 174 535 3.45 
"Teacher training 179 718 3.56 
Higher education я 268 952 5.8 
Other recurring expenditure 39 0.0 


1. Calendar year. 
2, Includes Colonial Development and Welfare Fund (£548,013). 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


A national scheme of education was announced by Royal 
proclamation on 20 October 1960. The scheme was drafted 
and passed by the National Council of Education created 
in August 1959. It provides that the State should make 
every effort to extend the period of compulsory education 
in so far as is economically possible. Accordingly, it is 
planned to extend this period to seven years. Compulsory 
education in Government schools is free. The primary 
School Act of 1921 provides for at least four years’ com- 
pulsory education and in 1962 applied to children between 
the ages of 8 and 15; handicapped children and those who 
for some valid reason could not be spared by their families 
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3. Includes expenditure for ‘Middle Schools’, 


or who lived more than two kilometres from the nearest 
school were exempt. 

The educational system is organized by the State and 
all educational institutions are under its supervision. 
The State allows institutions of higher education freedom 
to operate within the framework of relevant legislation. 

Private organizations or persons may establish schools 
at those levels not defined as higher education and receive 
support in accordance with established regulations. Special 
education is provided for the deaf and the blind, children 
in remote areas, hill-tribe children, and boatmen’s children. 

The Ministry of Education exercises full control over 
all educational matters. It consists of ten departments: 
the Office of the Secretary to the Minister of Education, 
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the Office of the Under-Secretary of State for Education, 
and the departments of elementary and adult educa- 
tion secondary edneation, vocational education, teacher 
traiuing, physical education, educational techniques, 
religious affairs, and fine arts. The National Council of 
Education acts as an advisory body to the Ministry of 
Education. 

The provinces are divided into twelve educational 
regions, under the control of a regional education officer 
and a group of supervisors. A changwad (province) educa- 
tion officer and an amphur (district) officer are responsible 
for educational matters in each province and district. 

The educational system comprises four levels: pre- 
primary education; elementary education divided into 
the junior school consisting of four grades and the senior 
school consisting of three grades; secondary education 
divided into the lower and the upper school and organized 
in two streams, i.e., the general stream which aims chiefly 
at providing a general education, and the vocational 
stream (in the general stream secondary education consists 
of three lower grades and two upper grades; in the voca- 
tional stream schools have courses of various lengths—from 
one to three years—depending on the character of the 
trade or profession to be taught), and higher education 
which covers universities, technical colleges and teacher 
training institutions. 

For a diagram of the educational system see page 1085. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In 1962, there were five universities in Thailand and a 
sixth was being planned; they comprised the following. 

Chulalongkorn University. The idea of establishing a 
university originated during the reign of King Chula- 
longkorn (1868-1910), and in the establishment of the 
Royal Pages’ School by King Chulalongkorn in 1902 
within the precincts of the Grand Palace. The aim of 
the school was to give general education with emphasis 
on training in government administration. By the Royal 
Proclamation of King Vajiravudh in 1911, the Royal 
Pages’ School became the Civil Service College and in 
1917 its status was raised to that of a university called 
Chulalongkorn University. It now comprises faculties of 
architecture, arts, commerce and accountancy, education, 
engineering, political science, and science, and two affiliated 
institutes—the Seato Graduate School of Engineering and 
the Practical Chemistry Institute. 

Kasetsart University. By an act of Parliament of 1943, 
the existing schools of agriculture and forestry were 
amalgamated into the Kasetsart University. In 1955, 
the College of Veterinary Science and the College of Irri- 
gation Engineering were transferred to it from the Medical 
University and from the Department of Irrigation respec- 
tively. It now comprises the faculties of agriculture and 
animal husbandry, veterinary science, forestry, fisheries, 
irrigation engineering, and economics and co-operative 
science. 

The University of Medical Sciences. This university was 
formerly a faculty of Chulalongkorn University. It became 
a separate university in 1889 by Royal command of King 
Chulalongkorn. The school was later given the name of 


the Royal Medical College. Until 1902 courses lasted 
three years; from 1902 to 1910 they were extended to 
four years, in 1911 to five years and in 1915 to six years. 
The university faculties include those of medicine at 
Siriraj Hospital, medicine at Chulalongkorn Hospital, 
medicine at Chiengmai Hospital, public health, pharmacy, 
tropical medicine, dentistry, medical sciences and medical 
technology. 

The University of Fine Arts (Silpakorn). In 1934 the 
Department of Fine Arts organized a school to train Thai 
youths in painting and sculpture. In 1943 the School of 
Fine Arts was raised to university level offering a three- 
year diploma course and a five-year degree course; its 
faculties include those of painting and sculpture, archaeo- 
logy, Thai architecture and decorative art. 

Thammasat University. This university first came into 
being in 1897 as a law school. Later, the school was 
dissolved and the Faculty of Political Science of Chula- 
longkorn University took over the teaching of law and 
changed its name to the Faculty of Law and Political 
Science. In 1934 an act was passed which transferred the 
Faculty of Law and Political Science to a new university 
to be known as Thammasat University. It now consists 
of the faculties of law, commerce and accountancy, 
political science, economies, social administration and 
public administration. 

A sixth university, Chiengmai University, is now under 
construction at Changwad Chiengmai in the north of 
Thailand. It is planned to have eight faculties, those of 
arts, medicine, social science, agriculture, education, 
engineering, architecture and a graduate school. For the 
first stage, only the faculties of arts, science, and social 
science will be in operation. The Faculty of Medicine at 
Chiengmai Hospital which is now under the University 
of Medical Sciences will also be transferred to Chiengmai 
University. 

Higher education is also provided at technical colleges 
and teacher training institutions which are of more recent 
creation. 

Technical colleges. In 1952, the Bangkok Technical 
Institute was established with the help of USOM. Later, 
four more technical institutes were established in the 
provinces, as well as the Poh Chang School of Arts and 
Crafts and the School of Construction Promotion, 

Teacher training institutes. In 1949, Prasarnmitr Train- 
ing School was established. Four years later, with the 
help of USOM, this was developed into the College of 
Education. The college offers a four-year course leading 
to a bachelor’s degree in education and since 1961 a course 
for a master’s degree in education. It has two branches 
at Prathumwan and Bang Saen. Thirteen other teacher 
training colleges offer courses leading to a diploma. 


Legislation 


A Royal decree established the National Council of Edu- 
cation in B.E. 2502 (1959), with the Prime Minister as 
chairman. Council members hold office two years. The 
council has as its duties the revision and planning of 
the national schemes of education and considers matters 


relating to the organization of all universities. 
Another Royal decree of B.E. 2502 (1959) transferred 
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the responsibility for all universities to the Office of the 
Prime Minister while other Royal decrees govern the admi- 
nistration and qualifications of professors and lecturers 
of each university and the establishment of the College 
of Education. 

Technical colleges and teacher training colleges are estab- 
lished by ministerial orders of the Ministry of Education. 


Policy and administration 


The National Council of Education has two sub-committees 
in charge of university administration and university 
curricula which operate through the Prime Minister's 
Office. The university councils are directly responsible 
to the Office of the National Council of Education. Gene- 
rally, each university has a rector who comes under the 
authority of the university council; the rector directs 
academic matters through the deans of faculties and 
administrative matters through a secretary-general. Each 
department has a head who is responsible to the dean 
of his faculty. 

The technical colleges are under the Department of 
Vocational Education of the Ministry of Education. Each 
college is supervised by a principal and staffed by teachers. 

Teacher training institutes come under the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Teacher Training of the 
Ministry of Education. Except for the College of Education, 
each teacher training institute is supervised by a principal. 
The College of Education has a president who is responsible 
to a college board; the members of the board include the 
Minister of Education, who acts as chairman, several 
directors-general of departments of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the president of the college, the three vice-presi- 
dents, the heads of departments of the college and honorary 
members who hold office by royal appointment. 


Finance 


The university budgets are financed from the national 
budget (70 per cent approximately), students’ fees (20 
per cent) and university income (10 per cent). 

Technical colleges and teacher training institutes receive 
allotments from the national budget for education, and 
benefit from educational contributions from parents. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Admission of students. The requirements for admission 


to the universities of Chulalongkorn, Kasetsart, and 
Thammasat are similar; a candidate must have passed 
the second year examination at a pre-university school 
or a higher secondary school (equivalent to grade 12) 
or obtained the Higher Technical Certificate recognized 
as equivalent to the pre-university level. 

The University of Medical Sciences has three faculties 
which offer courses leading to a bachelor's or a doctorate 
degree in medicine—the Faculties of Medicine at Siriraj, 
Chulalongkorn and Chiengmai Hospitals. 

To enrol at the faculties of medicine at Siriraj and 
Chulalongkorn hospitals, a student must have completed, 
in addition to the second year of higher secondary education 
which is equivalent to the pre-university course, the 
minimum two-year course of the Faculty of Science at 
Chulalongkorn University, or the minimum two-year 
course of medical sciences of the University of Medical 
Sciences. The Faculty of Medicine at Chiengmai Hospital 
requires a student to have completed the pre-medical 
course of the University of Medical Sciences. Under- 
graduates of this group are not required to sit for an 
entrance examination in order to follow a course leading 
to the degree in medicine. 

There are two kinds of entrance examination; one for 
courses in medicine and the other for the other courses 
of study. 

The entrance examinations for the faculties of medicine 
at Siriraj and Chulalongkorn hospitals are usually held 
by the Board of Entrance Examination of the University 
of Medical Sciences. The subjects required in the exami- 
nations are those pursued by students during the two 
pre-medical years, viz., chemistry, biology, physics, and 
English, plus an interview and a maturity test (written) 
to determine whether a student is ready to commence 
his medical studies. 

Formerly, each university conducted its own entrance 
examinations. The subjects of examination varied from 
one faculty to another. The passing grade was usually 
50 per cent and the number of admissions depended on 
the number of vacancies. In 1961, the National Council 
of Education decided to hold a common entrance exami- 
nation for high school graduates wishing to enrol at any 
of the five universities, the College of Education, or the 
Technical Institute. This examination was held for the 
first time in 1962. 


Range of studies. The courses offered by the universities 
are shown in the table on page 1086. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 
ficate 
Research work 

Practical work outside the institution 
Entrance examination 


Lower-secondary school leaving 
certificate 
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Upper-secondary school leaving certi- 


Bachelor's degree in education 
Master's degree in education 
Pre-primary or lower-primary 
teacher's certificate 


Upper primary or secondary teacher's 
certificate, or diploma in education 
Lower-secondary vocational certi- 
ficate 

Upper-secondary vocational certi- 
ficate 

Technical qualification certificate 
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Primary school 
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Arts and crafts school 
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(lower grades) (upper grades) 


Technical college 


Vocational teacher 
training college 


Advanced 
vocational school 
1 2-3 


Agricultural school 


Vocational 
secondary school 


School of music and drama 
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UNIVERSITY COURSES AND DEGREES 
Аа _ _ —_—_——————— ы  _ _ —_— _ _ __——— —————_ 


iversii Length of course " Length of course| ol ^, " 
University ks ae Diploma [5 ey Bachelor's degree Master's degree Doctorate 
CHULALONGKORN 
Faculty of architecture 3 Architecture 5 Architecture Architecture -> 
Faculty of arts 1 Library science? 4 Arts Arts Doctor of arts 
Faculty of education 3 Education 4 Education — — 
Faculty of commerce 3 Commerce 4 Commerce Commerce — 
and accountancy 3 Accountancy 4 Accountancy Accountancy — 
Faculty of engineering — — 4 Engineering Engineering — 
Є political вої — — 4 Law Law — 
Faculty of political science — - 4 Political science Political science — 
Faculty of science 3 Science 5 Science Science — 
Fine arts 
Faculty of painting and 3 Painting 5 Painting Painting — 
sculpture 3 Sculpture 5 Sculpture Sculpture — 
Faculty of Thai architecture 3 Thai architecture 5 "Thai architecture Architecture — 
Faculty of archaeology 3 Archaeology 4 Archaeology Archaeology — 
Faculty of decorative art 3 Decorative art 4 Decorative art Decorative art — 
KASETSART 
Faculty of agriculture and 3 Agriculture and 5 Agriculture and Agriculture and — 
animal husbandry animal animal animal 
husbandry husbandry husbandry 
Faculty of veterinary sciences — — 6 Doctor of veterinary — — 
sciences 
Faculty of forestry 3 Forestry 5 Forestry — — 
Faculty of fisheries 3 Fisheries 5 Fisheries — — 
Faculty of irrigation 3 Irrigation 5 Irrigation — — 
engineering engineering engineering 
Faculty of economics 3 Economics and 5 Economics and Economics and — 
co-operative co-operative co-operative 
science science science 
Medical sciences 
Faculty of medicine 31 Nursing and 6 Bachelor or doctor — Doctor of science 
Chulalongkorn, Siriraj and midwifery of medicine in medicine 
lhiangmai hospitals) 
2 Public health = — dcs health — 
" nursin; ‘one year in 
Faculty of public health Ы она nica) 
3 Sanitary science = — = 7-09 
Faculty of pharmacy — — 5 Pharmacy Pharmacy — 
Faculty of tropical medicine 1 Tropical medicine? — — = — 
Faculty of dentistry 4 Dental hygiene 6 Doctor of dentistry. — — 
Faculty of medical sciences 3 Medical science 5 Medical science — — 
Faculty of medical technology 3 Medical 4 Medical — Бы 
technology technology 
THAMMASAT 
Faculty of law E 20 ^ Law Law Doctor of Іам 
? usiness ommerce Commerce — 
Faculty of commerce and ‘administration 
accountancy — — 4 Business Business — 
administration administration 
— — 4 Political Political Doctor of political 
Faculty of political science science science science and 
3 Diplomacy 4 Diplomacy Diplomacy diplomacy 
Faculty of economics 3 Economics 4 Economics Economics Doctor of 
economics 
Faculty of social — — 4 Social administration| Soc. administration — 
administration 3 Journalism 4 Journalism — — 
Faculty of publie administration — — -— Publadministration — 
5 с 


1. A diploma course in library science requires only опе year for a can- 
didate who has a university degree or has passed the second-year 
examination of Chulalongkorn University or its equivalent. 

2, A diploma course in public health nursing requires two years of study 
їп residence) and is open to candidates who are registered nurses 

om approved schools and who have been in the profession for at 
least one year. 
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3. This is a postgraduate course of six months. 

4. Courses leading to a master’s degree generally last from two to five 
years after the bachelor’s degree. 

5. For a doctorate degree at Thammasat University a candidate must 
spend no less than two years and no more than four years after 
the master’s degree. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is divided into 
two semesters at Chulalongkorn University, the Uni- 
versity of Fine Arts, Kasetsart University and Thammasat 
University, and into three quarters (or terms) at the 
University of Medical Sciences. 

Students are expected to attend 80 per cent of their 
lectures except at Thammasat University where, at the 
present time, there are no class attendance requirements. 

The University of Medical Sciences and Kasetsart 
University use the credit system and divide study hours 
into lectures, tutorials and laboratory or practical work. 
Thammasat University and the University of Fine Arts 
use the system of teaching and evaluation where the major 
part of instruction is in the form of lectures and practical 
work is restricted to a few subjects only. At Chulalongkorn 
University both systems are used. 

In general, students must sit for an examination at the 
end of every semester, the results of which are considered 
together with those of the final examination at the end 
of each academic year. Periodic tests are also given by 
lecturers. 

The requirements for the award of a bachelor’s degree 
are more or less the same in all university institutions. 
Students must: (a) pursue their course of study for the 
minimum period prescribed and for not more than twice 
the length of that period; (b) pass all examinations in 
accordance with the rules and regulations governing such 
examinations; (c) fulfil other requirements such as working 
on a thesis, reports or any practical work assigned to them 
and approved by the faculty board, and (d) be of good 
character. 

The head of a department may withhold permission to 
sit for an examination in any subject of that department 
on the ground of a student's failure to satisfy the require- 
ments governing attendance and conscientious work, in 
which case the student is considered to have failed in that 
subject. No student may be admitted more than twice 
to the same final examination, which must be taken in 
consecutive academic years unless otherwise specified. 

As an example, the results of the final examination at the 
Faculty of Arts are graded as pass, re-examination, repeat 
or retire. Marks below 60 per cent in any subject are 
regarded as failing. A student who has failed at the end 
of an academic year to satisfy the minimum requirements 
in only one subject may be allowed to present himself 
for re-examination in that subject. 

A first year student who has failed in one or more subjects 
but not in all, is required to repeat his first year; if he has 
failed in all subjects, he has to retire from the university ; 
second, third and fourth year students who have not 
satisfied the minimum requirement of 60 per cent in every 
subject are required to repeat their year. 

A fourth year student who has passed with the average 
marks of 60 to 74 per cent is granted an ordinary bachelor’s 
degree; with 75 to 85 per cent, a bachelor’s degree with 
second class honours; with 86 to 100 per cent, a bachelor’s 
degree with first class honours. An honours degree is 
granted only to students who have never repeated any 
academic year. М 

An academic year covers thirty-four to thirty-six weeks. 
Examples of requirements for certain awards are shown 
in the following tables. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACHELOR’S DEGREE IN FRENCH 


Number of hours per week 
Subject E 2 
Ist year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year 


THUS 
English 
French , 


French | (language) . 
French 1I (literature) 
History and geography 
Divinity . . .. 
General science 


leal lasa 
slal lasa 
Llellele 
lL} beat le 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE DEGREE IN PHYSICS 


Number of hours per weekl 


Subject Credits 


заь Laboratory 
Lectures Tutorials Sok 


First year 


Chemistry . . . . 3 1 = 
Laboratory and quali- 
tative analysis . . 22 — 
General physics І . . 3 1 
General physics 
(laboratory) I . . 122 
Higher algebra? . . 2 
Trigonometry? . . . 2 
General zoology 3 
Содот zoology ү 
laboratory). . . — 
English I p EP 2 2 


Fb bs 
ee anne aa a 


Second year 


Organic chemistry . . 3 1 
General physics П. . 3 1 
General physics 
(laboratory П . . = 
Co-ordinate geometry I* 2 
Co-ordinate 
geometry II? . 2 
Statistics В. . . . 2 
Calculus I? . Я 2 
General botany 2 
General botany 
(laboratory . . . 1 — 
English II . . . . 2 2 
Elective in general 
education . . . 


FRUI 
a cas ANNE юы aa 


Third year 

Organic preparations? . 

Cal pert Mave NG 

English III . 

Elective in general . 
education . 

py physical 


| 
The 


| 
| 


emis "s 
Advanced inorganic 
chemistry I? . . 
Advanced physics . 
Survey of physics . 
Quantitative analysis? . 
Calculus II . . . 
Radiochemistry? 


wrote v w каю] 
ЕЕЗ 
ою шесе & A ANN 


|1111 


1. Each semester covers nineteen weeks. 
2, During one semester only. 
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Number of hours per week! 


Subject Credits 


. Laboratory 
Lectures Tutorials SERES 


Fourth year 


A-C circuit theory and 
laboratory  . . . 
Electronics I . : 
dom and nuclear 
physics x 
Optics? es 
uantum mechanics . 
Calculus and differential 
equations, . . . 
English IV . . . . 
Elective (mathematical 
physics, astro- 
physics I) оф 2 
Thermodynamics? . . 3 


ww 


Ho nnn tor 
ME 
lol 

Фо wem aw 


Properties of matter? . 
Workshop practice* 


LIE 


Fifih year 


Properties of matter 
(laboratory? . . . = = 3 1 

Advanced electricity 
and magnetism . . 

Physics library science 


15 
| 
3 


and seminar?. . 1 — 
Acoustics PES S. 3 — 
Nuclear разна х 2 — 
English eee 1 2 
Elective (electronics II, 

astrophysics, optics 

and spectroscopy) . 3 
Optics (laboratory)! D = 
Senior thesis? cR — 
Physics inspection trips 


1. Each semester covers nineteen weeks. 
2. During one semester only. 


The requirements for a bachelor of law degree at 

Thammasat University are as follows: 

First year. Jurisprudence (4); legal history (2); civil and 
commercial code (10); criminal law I (4); foreign language 
—English or French (4). 

Second year. Criminal law II (4); civil and commercial 
code (22); foreign language—English or French (4). 

Third year. Law on the organization of the courts of justice 
(2); land law (4); law of evidence and psychology (4); 
civil procedure (4); criminal procedure (4); bankruptcy 
law (4); foreign language—English or French (4). 

Fourth year.? Constitutional law (4); civil and commercial 
code (4); criminal law (4); criminology and penology (6); 
public and private international law (6); sociology (2); 
administrative law (2); foreign language—English or 
French (4). 


1, Figures in parentheses indicate the number of hours per week. 
2. An oral examination is held after the written finals. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR A BACHELOR OF MEDICINE DEGREE! 
(in credits and number of hours per week for lectures and laboratory work) 
_————————— ——-— 
Lectures Laboratory 


purus TOES а | Cea 


term term term term term term 


First year? 


л 
a 
m 
e 
m 
[ 
= 
= 
w 
© 


Anatomy . . 
Physiological 
chemistry 
Physiology 
Psychiatry 


Preventive medicine 


1 


Гел = 


"rire 
| 


Second year 


Neuroanatomy 
Pharmacology . 
Microbiology 
Parasitology 
Psychiatry 
Medicine "os 
Topographic and 
applied anatomy 1 
Pathology. aUos ten] — 4 
Clinical pathology — — 
Preventive medicine 
Symptomatology . 
Surgery у 2 
Paediatrics . . 


нло 
wml lal 
| | Sem 
wl | lol 


lec wlal ә] 


1 


жог 
- 


I 
11 
m 
Ij) 
1 
E 


Third year 


Pathology . 
Medicine 
Surgery . 
Obstetrics, 
gynaecology 
Ophthalmology 
Clinical work? . 
Preventive medicine 
Radiology . 
Paediatrics 
Otorhinolaryngo- 
Лору POE 


[||| exe 

= ewwlle aal 
ESIE [1 
ОЕ dtu 
It] 

8 z 


Fourth year 
Applied pharmaco- 


t2 to 


logy) Oe 
Ophthalmology 
Clinical work? . 
Preventive 
medicine? . 
Кеше 
urgery . 
Obstetrics, 
gynaecology 
Radiology . . 
Paediatrics 
Otorhinolaryngo- 
юу... . 
Psychiatry. . . 1 
Legal medicine and 
toxicology . . 2 2. 
1 


oe к LII 
wla ase ell 
= 
T 
E 
= 
x 
= 
a 


on 


p 
[C NA 
op ын == 
һә һә um OON 
Ne 


Medical ethics and 
deontology . . il 


l. The above requirements are preceded by the two-year course of 
pre-medicine or the first- and second-year course in general science. 

2. Each year is divided into three terms of twelve weeks each. 

3. Clinical work covering medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynaecology, 
ophthalmology, paediatrics and psychiatry. 

4. ical work covering ophthalmology, psychiatry, radiology. 

5. In addition, four hours of practical NOE per week are taken during 
the summer session. 
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Exira-mural courses. Students of Thammasat University 
are not obliged to attend lectures. They must, however, 
be registered, sit for the final examinations, and complete 
the practical work prescribed by the university. 

The Faculty of Arts, Chulalongkorn University, accepts 
external students in the third and fourth years. These 
students must have the necessary qualifications, pass the 
entrance examination, and study entirely on their own. 
At the end of every academic year, they are required to 
sit for the final examination. 


Research 


It is the Government's policy to promote research work 
at the university level. However, because of limited funds, 
research work has not been undertaken as extensively as 
would have been desirable. For research funds, all universi- 
ties depend on the National Reseach Council which serves 
as a central body in the field of research work. The council 
decides on the allocation of subsidies to the various 
research projects submitted by the universities. 


Staff 


Each university has its own titles for its staff. It is planned 
to adopt those in use at Chulalongkorn University for the 
other institutions. These include: (a) professors—professor, 
associate professor, assistant professor; (b) lecturers—senior 
lecturer, lecturer, assistant lecturer, and (c) laboratory 
technieians—senior laboratory technician, laboratory 
technician, assistant laboratory technician. Professors and 
lecturers can be either full- or part-time staff. Courses are 
given by the professors and lecturers who also supervise 
research work. A professor usually has administrative 
duties, such as being dean of a faculty, or head of a section. 

Each university has the right to select qualified persons 
as professors or lecturers; there are no competitive 
examinations in this respect. 

The university staff enjoy better prospects of promotion 
than other civil servants. The University Staff Committee 
lays down rules for compensation and promotion. 


Student life and welfare 


The average cost to the student of university fees including 
charges is 800 baht per year. 

Each university has a revolving fund, made up of 
donations, which is used to provide study grants to 
students with good academie records who are in need of 
financial assistance. In addition, there are also monetary 
prizes awarded to students with good academic records. 

Each university has a students’ union, or council super- 
vised by lecturers or a committee made up of lecturers, 
who also act as advisers. The students themselves are 
in charge of its administration and are responsible for 
assisting in the organization of social and sports activities. 

Residential facilities are restricted mainly because of 
limited funds. Only Kasetsart University is in a position 
to allow every student to spend his first year as a residential 
student. 

Every university has a health section. For emergency 
cases, when the illness is not too serious, the university 


health section takes charge or sends the patient to one of the 
hospitals which provide special services to the universities. 

Lecturers supervise the personal welfare of the students 
and the establishment of a guidance centre, or a counselling 
service centre, is under consideration. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


There are altogether fourteen teacher training schools, 
and one physical training college, all of which accept 
students who have completed Mathayom 6 or, according 
to the revised scheme of education, Mathayom Suksa 3. 
The courses are of two years’ duration, each year divided 
into three terms. The subjects of study are mathe- 
matics, science, English, Thai, humanities, education, 
psychology, physical education and handicrafts. The 
methods of instruction include lectures, laboratory work 
and research. Students must sit for an examination at 
the end of each trimester. For the entire two years, a 
student must obtain 135 credits. In his second year, a 
student must spend three months in a primary school 
in order to practise teaching. Students who pass the final 
examination at the end of their second year are awarded 
a certificate in education. They are qualified to teach in 
primary schools, or may proceed to teacher training 
colleges which offer a four-year course. Those with a certi- 
ficate in education may continue their studies in the third 
year of a teacher training college. In the fourth year they 
must spend one term teaching. Those passing the final 
examination are awarded a higher certificate in education. 

The College of Education at Prasarnmitr, and its 
branches at Pathumwan and Bang Saen offer two-year 
courses leading to a diploma in education and four-year 
courses leading to a bachelor's degree in education. 

Evening courses are given at the College of Education 
branch at Pathumwan, for those wishing to obtain a 
diploma in education, and at the College of Education 
branch at Prasarnmitr, for those wishing to obtain a 
degree in education. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


It is the policy of the Government to develop education 
to meet the needs of the country in harmony with the 
national economic and administrative plans. Accordingly, 
a six-year plan to develop university education was 
launched in 1961. Its aims are: (a) to raise the academic 
standard and increase the number of graduates by employ- 
ing a greater number of qualified staff, and by providing 
the universities with more equipment and laboratories; 
(b) to complete the current building programme and make 
necessary improvements to the newly established faculties 
of the University of Medical Sciences; (c) to prepare for 
the establishment of new faculties or institutes, and (d) 
to promote research work in certain fields. 

The number of students wishing to receive higher 
education has rapidly increased. The universities and other 
institutions of higher learning cannot accept all of them, 
due to the shortage of buildings, teaching staff and equip- 
ment. To meet this demand, extensive measures are being 
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taken but the expansion programme for universities cannot 
be carried out rapidly since the required expenditure is 
great and the development of university education must 
also mean the improvement of academic standards. 

A serious problem is that the majority of graduates 
wish to enter the civil service, but as they cannot all be 
accepted, many remain unemployed. To combat this trend, 
the Ministry of Education has organized an educational 
and occupational guidance service, but due to lack of 
personnel, the service is not yet extensive. 

Another problem is that at present higher education 
is offered mainly in the capital with the result that many 
graduates who come from the rural areas for their studies 
do not want to return to their provinces. To solve this 
problem and raise the standard of education in rural areas, 
the Ministry of Education has launched a project called 
the Regional Education Development Project including 
Higher Education which encourages graduates to return to 
their own areas where they can find proper employment. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Bangkok.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Thailand. Ministry of Education. Research Divi- 
sion. Department of Educational Techniques. Replies to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 27,181,000. 

Area: 198,456 square miles; 514,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 137 per square mile; 53 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1961 estimate): 50 thousand million 
baht. 

Official exchange rate: (1961) 100 baht = 4.76 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: October. 
Academic year begins: June. 


1, TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Number of 
Academic Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at Other education at Average Average Колу е 
year degree-granting institutions! non-university institutions non-university institutions | total enrolment | total population 100,000 
beginning (000°) 000”) population 
Total. Ре еер Total quii Total teles 
1930 302 Fa 
1931 256 
1932 1354 3 Um 0:9 12318 1 
1933 1585 3 
1934 Quis 
1935 1717 17 5 
1936 1 295 16 
1937 1077 15 P м 3 14 413 20 
1938 1119 20 
1939 9 213 4 б 
1940 9 369 5 
pa 10 14 10 
942 114 14 12 
1943 13 528 14 os 1$ 
1944 15 313 14 
1945? = — $ 
1946 18 805 T : 
1941 19 069 1 А 22 1 
1948 21 499 14 " н ee a 
1949 30 143 8 5 
1950 23 555 13 4121 42 4 
T 20 813 15 4 055 43 23 
952 30 902 12 4218 46 30 
1953 33 878 13 4 260 45 s Ls Fa 
1954 21 078 25 4171 47 5 
1955 24 588 23 zl vet vid 
1956 29 477 23 586 59 193 34 
2 34 961 24 2143 51 2 387 28 44 21 279 207 
1958 48 109 27 3 092 53 3479 17 
1959 42 682 27 4018 55 4 183 23 


1. From 1930 to 1949 figures refer to the Chulalongkorn University 
and the Universities of Moral and Political Science, of Medicine and 
of Agriculture. 
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2. No courses held in 1945. 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in baht) 
ee ee ee ee a 1: o0 ——— 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Total. . o a CR Bah eoe QMS Bac ie, Co cree TET OI TD 1318 532 960 
Central Government; an d Er MUTET СУ RUE ow) OS cata Nero hep esl etes etus б. + 1026 155 910 
Receipts from parents, ГОС ЕЦ ВЕКОТ UE d ce Malls S Ve э uM = ML dec ur omm tet 6 290 000 
Gifts, endowments, ete co ИОНИ А 2 ШТ. Пу {мше ei poe mimm eos 16 570 000 
Budget of five universities Ы АТО ЕК S ИКАО e £s rs gone 83 659 050 
Other sources i <i) 3) Ucn ua D Б ООШ ГА cq! э; is 5 "эл 1215 ILLUS 5 858 000 
B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount 
Total expendituré;) ; Е. ЧАЛУ И» поо 1138 532 960 
Total recurring expenditure. . naa ty Ge eee . > 1 025 524 267 
For administration or general Codec сы ы! a |] - 55 957 035 
For instruction . qd nue sos 946 369 326 
Salaries to teachers and supporting ‘professional ЖИЫН S RAS + 152 398 941 
Other instructional expenditure’ . MON ФУ Dan w og. 110 311 335 
Expenditure of five universities . . . dd PUT 83 659 050 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . . 23 197 906 
Total capital expenditure . . . SAM 113 008 693 
€. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure? . ......... 1 025 524 267 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 55 957 035 5.4 
Expenditure for instruction . . о) СА Ba bol 946 369 326 92.3 
Pre-primary and primary education TUS 613 118 200 59.8 
Secondary education TRANI 225 544 301 22.0 
General . ЪТ... 142 239 837 13.9 
Vocational 2 ©; 2 AS LIN КГ АЕ: 0877 52 981 004 5.2 
Teacher training . . н 30 323 460 2.9 
Higher education Ly АТУ er x 398 811 085 9.64 
Special education. tepu © © «© 9s © = * 2 500 350 0.24 
Adult education . vor ae Rae MEET T- s. 6 395 390 0.62 
Other recurring expenditure s ALS SE TP E 23 197 906 2.8 
Department of Physical Education Е E. ONES CNN 5 610 599 0.5 
Department of Educational Techniques 1 687 655 0.2 
Department of Religious Affairs 8 904 175 0.9 
6 995 477 0.7 


Department of Fine Arts I DENM . 
о 
3. Includes expenditure by the Ministry of Education amounting to 

15,152,035 baht and of the five universities amounting to 83,659,050 

baht. 


1, Not including data for the five universities. 
2. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


-a Ml шга Ea ———————— 
Teaching staff 


Students enrolled 


Level and ‘Academie | Number : : 5 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education yx tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public 5 1961/62 58 1225 1225 10 628 5 483 — 
Pre-primary classes in teacher training 
schools, public . . 1961/62 2 126 125 331 218 — 
Pre-primary classes in municip al Schools, 
public : 1961/62 20 117 116 582 286 — 
Pre-primary classes in "local schools, 
public if 1961/62 322 1341 1267 10 724 5 219 - 
Pre-primary classes in primary extension 
schools, public . . 1961/62 145 1185 1160 5423 2643 — 
Pre-primary classes in schools under 
Division of Specialized Education, 
public ВИЕ 1961/62 2 13 113 s 262 131 - 
Kindergartens, private 1961/62 218 11099 1 005 tele 22 690 10 386 -- 
Total . 1961/62 821 1914 1717 8 50 640 24366 
» 1960/61 Ax 1689 1476 5 39 057 18 584 
" 1959/60 D 1665 1437 5 39 605 19 045 
" 1958/59 to 11480 11 322 ie 37 606 17 748 
» 1957/58. 842 11409 11358 32 010 15 415 
Primary Municipal primary schools, public . 1961/62 171 11867 11 213 76 619 37 284 - 
Local primary schools, public . . 1961/62 22 197 174 566 116 148 3 024 475 1 453 938 — 
Primary extension schools, publie eo 1961/62 1362 113396 15 928 409 278 183 485 
Primary classes in kindergartens, public 1961/62 52 1266 1264 5153 2771 — 
Primary classes in teacher training 
schools, public . . 1961/62 11 1123 198 2005 1077 — 
Primary classes in secondary schools, 
public 1961/62 114 11851 11137 61 725 25 312 -- 
Primary classes in vocational "school, 
public : 1961/62 1 16 13, 11 — — 
Primary classes in schools under Division 
of Specialized Education, public . 1961/62 7 180 124 2 861 1040 
Elementary schools, private . . 1961/62 1321 112228 18716 328 578 151 161 — 
Primary classes in secondary schools, 
private e PRO ESE. Te 1961/62 1113 17 143 13018 vies 181451 10 466 
Total ier) LT Pa 1961/62 | 26349 112177 36835 651 | 4092256 1926 534 - 
We € SES AM EO / у d s 1960/61 26 483 110663 34412 592 3935549 1845416 - 
” . 1959/60 25 901 108 707 33 180 464 3184993 1770991 
» 1958/59 24 605 1104 235 130 281 ose 3 685 771 1725 155 = 
» 1957/58 23 082 199 306 127 799 3458934 1617 377 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . 1961/62 510 16 527 13 524 127 289 52 332 
Secondary classes in teacher training 
schools, public . . 1961/62 8 179 153 1609 890 — 
Secondary classes in vocational school, 
«Ше. . 1961/62 1 AT 13 145 = — 
Secondary classes i in schools under Divi- 
sion of Specialized Education, реш 1961/62 п 13 чі 19 10 — 
Secondary schools, private . . : 1961/62 1044 16 845 12117 DOC 141 694 50 742 
Total rae qo 1961/62 1574 13916 5806 455, 270756 103 974 
s 1960/61 1453 11108 4402 560 239 409 90 844 
5 1959/60 1312 9804 3982 626 213 402 77 146 
a 1958/59 1117 17912 13179 noo 181 804 63 673 
es 1957/58 939 16172 12578 144 950 48 667 
Vocational Vocational secondary schools теша. eye 
public . : 1961/62 12 149 E 666 233 = 
Vocational secondary schools senior 
level, public . . 5 1961/62 167 11 567 1500 16 880 5315 Ex 
Vocational secondary schools higher 
level, public . XM M 1961/62 159 11964 — 1850 29327 10296 = 
Technical schools, public . 1961/62 9 1195 151 4 891 1 023 
Short-term courses, public . 1961/62 26 1114 19 1 923 553 1923 
Vocational schools, private . 1961/62 302 1692 1269 nies 22 423 8 857 099 
Total И ж faze 1961/62 675 4933 1820 187 76 110 26 337 d 
ne 1960/61 608 4789 1733 224 75 936 24 102 3 749 
2 1959/60 622 4648 1609 346 86 633 26 939 1191 
„” 1958/59 609 13698 11286 aie 77 501 21 213 а= 
= 1957/58 564 1317 11111 59 566 18 554 = 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and UN es 
type of Туре of institution Academic | oris. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education eae, tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Second. [cont.] 
Teacher Vocational teacher training schools . 1961/62 4 353 115 -— 684 104 — 
training? General teacher training schools 1961/62 25 1544 1269 хел 10 918 5 396 — 
Village institute it ae 1961/62 1 124 13 non 296 — — 
Total 1961/62 30 633 290 12 11 898 5500 — 
T RE 1960/61 27 685 291 22 12 365 5 714 = 
E 1959/60 33 622 269 34 12184 5650 = 
E os . 1958/59 35 1597 1306 BS 9 154 4631 = 
» 1957/58 35 1254 1144 7 758 3 613 = 
Higher 
University Universities me 1961/62 5 2391 560 991 40 893 10541 
and College of Education . HIIS 1961/62 H 200 109 16 1505 712 
equivalent Total tse 1961/62 6 2591 669 | 1007 42 398 11253 
(degree- » 1960/61 6 2372 189 845 36033 10439 
granting)? » 1959/60 6 2007 690 833 42682 11366 
E D 1958/59 6 1970 607 821 48 109 13 120 
” . 1957/58 6 1841 560 789 34 961 8554 
Non- . Teacher training colleges . 1961/62 14 430 236 23 3 599 2 055 
university Technical Institute * 1961/62 1 4 5 — 220 32 
Teacher Teacher AIO artment in 
training? vocational sc| x ay Ws 1961/62 1 29 4 — 382 44 
Institute of physical culture | . 1961/62 1 25 10 — 220 31 
Total . . we „жг 1961/62 17 498 255 23 4421 2168 
» tid Р $ 1960/61 17 444 195 61 4612 2426 
» " € apne 1959/60 16 390 238 33 4018 2201 
" PEE 1958/59 13 1341 1212 «93 3 092 1645 
» Я D 6 1957/58 1 1249 1142 р 2143 1103 
Other? Technical schools 
Total. | Es eMe Mus" ge 1961/62 6 239 58 44 4835 984 — 
aae aco ЭДЕ к=. eos cr reg 1960/61 5 206 52 47 4843 951 — 
" 1959/60 4 212 46 122 4183 978 — 
" 5 б . 1958/59 4 1163 161 > 3419 591 — 
t 1957/58 3 1105 134 2 387 665 — 
Special EC for children in remote areas, 
3 " : 1961/62 4 36 8 149 126 
Schools ‘for the ‘deaf, public | . 1961/62 2 38 27 310 99 — 
Schools under Department of Public 
Welfare, public . 1961/62 4 101 10 m 1961 883 — 
Classes for retarded children, public . 1961/62 (10) 9 8 aly du e Vn 
Schools for the blind, private . » 1961/62 2 9 8 “A Br s — 
School for the handicapped, parate. А 1961/62 a! 2 2 Я ER. sx — 
Total . . 1961/62 13 198 123 3 33 020 31 108 — 
e Vlad e о P CE: 1960/61 8 182 116 3 32 730 31 024 — 
5 1959/60 8 169 118 3 32 696 31 062 — 
s WES 1958/59 8 148 99 3 32581 21016 = 
Хе; 1957/58 7 125 88 3 32 459 31 075 — 
Adult Primary, secondary and үрен 
classes, public . . . . e. 1961/62 351 351 209 12 666 5 909 12 666 
Course іп private school . . . + + 1961/62 1 5 = 8 8 8 
Total RS гт ged з, * 1961/62 352 356 209 12 674 5917 12674 
PL Кы leri a ИКРУ. 1960/61 351 686 296 13 544 6 395 13 544 
ЕРТ ОКЕ о ТЕГУ 1959/60 379 1 524 712 28 575 12 763 28 575 
E ot RUSSES cadere ds 1958/59 565 1526 112 pias 23 386 10 394 23 386 
къ d For, ^68 an їй {ый 1957/58 509 1531 641 aire 33 337 12120 33 337 


1. Full-time teachers only. 
2. Public institutions only. 


3. Not including pupils in classes for retarded children and the private 
schools. 
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TOGO 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The basic text governing the educational system in Togo 
is Order No. 32 of 18 January 1935, which reorganized 
the public educational system and more particularly that 
at the primary school level. Secondary education is at 
present covered by Order 160/E of 23 February 1950, 
although a new text is being prepared. Education is free 
but not compulsory. 

Education is provided by both public and private 
bodies; the latter are mainly Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant missions. The mission schools are governed by 
Order No. 311 of 17 June 1929 and the Order of 12 July 
1930; they enjoy considerable autonomy but come under 
the general supervision of the Minister of National Edu- 
cation whose permission must be sought before new 
institutions may be established. Some private schools 
receive subventions from the State. 

The Ministry of National Education has final responsi- 
bility for all institutions of education, both public and 
private, with the exception of the pre-primary schools, 
which come under the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

The primary schools offer six years of study leading 
to the certificat de fin d'études primaires élémentaires; 
admission to the secondary level is by competitive exami- 
nation. General secondary education is provided in schools 
which offer either a long or short course. The long course 
in the lycées and collóges modernes comprises seven years 
of study organized in two cycles of four and three years 
respectively and leads to the baccalauréat. The short 
course is provided in the cours complémentaires which 
offer four years of study leading to the brevet élémentaire 
or the brevet d'études classiques. Vocational and technical 
education is provided in one commercial and industrial 
school which offers four years of studies and includes 
subjects leading to the certificat d'aptitude professionnelle. 

Factors affecting the provision of education are both 
financial and linguistic in nature. French and English 
are the cultural languages, but at home pupils speak Ewe 
which is also the language of instruction at the primary 
level. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in Togo, 
and students who wish to pursue their studies at this 
level must go abroad. The majority of Togolese students 
attend universities and other institutions in France and 
Senegal but some also go to Czechoslovakia, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the United States of America and Yugoslavia. Students 
may receive scholarships awarded either by the Govern- 
ment of Togo or by the government of the host country 
(in the latter case, the Government of Togo makes some 
financial contribution). Scholarships are awarded on the 
basis of candidates’ individual records and in accordance 
with the needs of national development and of the policy 
of Africanization of the country's cadres. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 
A proposal to create a first preparatory university year 
in arts, science and law at the Togolese School of Admi- 


nistration is at present under consideration. 


[Text prepared by the Ministère de l'Éducation Nationale 
de la Republique Togolaise, Lomé.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Togo. Ministére de l'Éducation Nationale. Service 
de l'Unesco. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. Other reports. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,480,000. 

Area: 22,008 square miles; 57,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 67 per square mile; 26 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 100 C.F.A: francs = 0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: October. 


TOGO 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Level and ‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
evel an " Number 
type of Type of institution Academic | oris. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . . . . . 1961/62 5 20 20 1000 450 — 
Kindergarten, prise SPIEL 1961/62 1 3 3 200 100 — 
Total . aser ees 1961/62 6 23 23 1200 550 — 
». "OILS sh Ler NET Ды > 1960/61 3 18 18 1050 450 — 
% i SI OE 1959/60 1 6 6 400 150 — 
СО ERES 1958/59 28 i м pos $i zm 
Primary Primary schools, public . 5 1961/62 365 982 58 971 14764 — 
Primary schools, private . ^ 1961/62 218 963 57272 17814 — 
‘ol ete un А 1961/62 643 1945 116243 32578 — 
^ Ыр 1960/61 621 os 103312 29059 — 
” ^ Fir 1959/60 545 87408 22730 — 
5 Н Д ‚1 | 1958/59 f ste oe = 
» $ s 1957/58 472 70600 17062 = 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public x 1961/62 2 5 dia s 1053 119 — 
Complementary courses, public . д 1961/62 8 4 yw s 945 109 — 
Secondary schools, private . А 1961/62 1 54 МН 3181 712 — 
Complementary courses, private S 1961/62 10 Ё 611 145 — 
оба) 27 24 9v. an 1961/62 31 : 5796 1 085 = 
Perse М; а 1960/61 25 s 4 899 1027 — 
е s "E 1959/60 18 . 199 т 
o Dyas pane 1958/59 15 "m 673 — 
» Сы, 1957/58 6 DT 234 — 
Vocational Commercial and industrial school, publie 1961/62 1 ^ 4 ux 
Commercial schools, private . . 1961/62 20 2 . 261 9 
Тоа ОС» с, ES Ё 1961/62 21 . 5 265 m 
» ‚ЛЕ . B 1960/61 20 5 5 209 m 
” B 2 + 1959/60 17 55 B 222 ES 
» . . . 1958/59 9 5 e 207 mo 
i : b 1957/58 12 a z 120 д 
Teacher Teacher training school, public . . . 1961/62 i 
training Teacher training school private . . 1961/62 1 
Total . х pits: NS 1961/62 2 à 
PLC h ; XE 1960/61 "i 5 3 
» 1. . JUST 1959/60 5 F 
и: кк ES 1958/59 TU 2 ч o8; 
я 5 ЕС 1957/58 3 Ag М = 
Special School for young delinquents 
i Total 7 s * E А» оры 1961/62 T 1 " 25 — — 
re ot ORE TES 1960/61 1 1 Я 20 — — 
A З Dl. | 1959/60 1 1 : 20 B m 
sns Me E AR EE PNE 1958/59 1 1 * 15 — — 
uU B : ^ 1957/58 1 1 oe 15 — — 
Adult Courses for adults? 
TOS . . | 1961/62 10 3 1200 1500 
gei: ` | | 1960/61 T А т AS Sed 
Py en Н | | 1959/60 E 5 д un rit 
Leu: i | 1958/59 oh ДД, i ts Bh 
rese mcn iic Pu д де, |] 1951/58 30 30 25 1300 1350 
I 


1, Teacher training is included with secondary general education. 


2. Comprising seventeen centres for mass education—civic courses, 


literacy courses, domestic science and hygiene courses, etc. 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand C.F.A. francs) 


EEE 


A, EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total;expeuditure | eos > s oe e woe he . os 616 326 
Expenditure for administrative and teaching staff . 318 613 
Expenditure for equipment . Еу Ту 5 23 195 
Other expenditure . . 214 518 
B. EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount. Per cent 
Total expenditure 616 326 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 18 921 3.1 
Expenditure distributed by level and type of education 382 887 62.1 
Primary education (ie n TE os 298 143 48.4 
Secondary education DL MORET. NO T DL 81 498 13.2 
белде. ЖЫК, УЙ, PR ci (ER e dd 69 051 11.2 
Vacation e (oe kc eta кә. be | „з 12 447 2.0 
Other types ofeducation . s . . . . +» » « + 3 246 0.5 
Other expenditure . E s 214 518 34.8 
Grants T RC RI o ЕУ a 123 818 20.1 
Bursaries . 90 700 14.7 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education is compulsory for all children between the ages 
of 6 and 12. The law lays down that there shall be no 
discrimination as to creed or race in the public education 
system, and sets out regulations concerning health and 
safety standards in the private schools. 

Educational facilities are provided by the State (primary, 
secondary, vocational, teacher training and university 
institutions), religious bodies (primary, secondary, and 
teacher training institutions), and private persons and 
bodies (primary, secondary and vocational schools). 

The administration of education in the primary, second- 
ary and teacher training institutions is centralized under 
a Minister of Education and Culture who has under him 
a permanent secretary and a chief education officer. 
The University of the West Indies (which has two faculties 
in Trinidad) is financed by several West Indian governments 
and is autonomous. 

The country is multiracial (though not multilingual) 
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and multireligious, but this fact does not affect the pro- 
vision of facilities for education. There is no appreciable 
cleavage between urban and rural life, and education and 
communications are generally good. 

Education is provided in primary schools (5 to 11 years), 
elementary schools (5 to 15 years), intermediate schools 
(5 to 18 years), and secondary schools (11 to 19 years). 
Pupils may pass at age 11 to the secondary schools from 
the first three types on selection by a common entrance 
examination. The trade schools and technical schools 
accept pupils at the age of 15 (in one case 12 years) and 
over; the university and teacher training colleges accept 
students who have completed their secondary schooling 
and are over 17 years of age. 

The schools provide courses leading to the School 
Leaving Certificate examination conducted by the Ministry 
of Education (taken at the age of 15 in the elementary 
and intermediate schools), the Cambridge School Certi- 
ficate or London General Certificate of Education “О” 
level (taken at about 16 in the intermediate and secondary 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


schools) and the Cambridge Higher School Certificate or 
the London General Certificate of Education ‘A’ level 
(taken in the secondary schools between 17 and 19). 
The City and Guilds of London Institute examinations 
may be taken at about intermediate level after three to 
five years in the trade or technical schools, and the Pitman’s 
commercial examinations may be taken from several 
secondary and vocational schools which offer secretarial 
courses, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Trinidad is provided in two faculties 
(of agriculture and engineering), which form part of the 
University of the West Indies, and in four teacher training 
colleges. 

The history of the University of the West Indies dates 
back to the establishment of a university college in special 
relationship with the University of London in Jamaica 
in 1946. The Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture in 
Trinidad, established in 1922 as a teaching and research 
institution, was incorporated in the University College 
as a faculty of agriculture in 1960, and in 1961 a faculty 
of engineering was also established in Trinidad. In April 
1962 the University College became the independent 
University of the West Indies, established as both a 
teaching and examining body with power to grant degrees. 

The teacher training colleges are: (a) the Presbyterian 
College (first established in 1894 as a men's college, it has 
admitted women since 1916); (b) the Roman Catholic 
Women's College, founded in 1895; (c) the Seventh Day 
Adventist College established in 1960; (d) two Government 
training colleges, one with a record of changes and modifica- 
tions reaching back to the year 1852, the other introduced 
in 1958 as an emergency measure and still in operation. 


Legislation 


The only legislation pertaining to higher education is to 
be found in the ordinances which enable the Government 
to finance such ventures, and the internal statutes and 
regulations of the institutions which are designed to ensure 
conformity with certain minimum standards (academic, 
disciplinary and otherwise). 


Policy and administration 


The University of the West Indies is supported by several 
West Indian Governments through a University Grants 
Committee. Until September 1962 university affairs in 
"Trinidad came under the Ministry of Finance; they now 
come under the Ministry of Education. 

Internal administration is the responsibility of the 
council (the supreme governing body), the senate (the 
academic authority), a chancellor, a pro-chancellor, a 
vice-chancellor or principal, and a pro-vice-chancellor 
or deputy principal. Each faculty is headed by a dean. 

The training colleges are administered by principals 
who are all responsible to the Ministry of Education but 
who, in the case of denominational colleges, also come 
under their respective denominational authorities. The 


responsible officer in the Ministry is the Principal Education 
Officer for Secondary and Further Education. 


Finance 


The university receives most of its funds for recurrent 
expenditure from the supporting Governments through the 
University Grants Committee. Students pay tuition fees. 
Capital expenditure has been met so far by various foreign 
Governments and philanthropic foundations. 

The expenses of the training colleges are met by the 
Government, and no fees are charged. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of the West Indies is organized in faculties 
of agriculture and engineering in Trinidad, and arts, natural 
sciences, social sciences, medicine, and education in 
Jamaica. The Faculty of Agriculture has departments of 
agriculture, botany and plant pathology, chemistry and 
soil science, and zoology; it also has a rubber research unit, 
a seismic research unit, and a soil research and survey 
section. The Faculty of Engineering has departments of 
chemical, civil, electrical and mechanical engineering. 


Admission of students. New entrants must be at least 17 
years old and must have a minimum of five passes in the 
General Certificate of Education two of which must be 
at ‘A’ level, or an equivalent qualification. 


Range of studies. The course leading to the bachelor’s degree 
usually lasts three years. The faculties of the University 
of the West Indies located in Trinidad award the first 
degrees of B.Sc. (Eng.) and B.Sc. (Agric.). 

Postgraduate studies lead to a diploma of advanced 
study (after one year), the master’s degree (after two years) 
and the Ph.D. after three years. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year runs from Sep- 
tember to June. The teaching is organized on traditional 
lines, and students attend lectures, tutorials, and practical 
classes where applicable. Attendance is optional at some 
classes and compulsory at others. Textbooks are recom- 
mended and prescribed to varying extents in the different 
fields of study. There are examinations at the end of each 
year, as well as tests set during the year. 


Extra-mural courses. The extra-mural classes organized by 
the university are, generally speaking, designed as further 
education for the adult population and do not lead to 
degrees of the University of the West Indies. Some extra- 
mural courses, however, lead to external degrees of the 
University of London. 


Research 


The university is both a teaching and a research institution. 
In order to facilitate research the staff are not required to 
carry a heavy teaching load. Promotion above certain points, 
and renewal of contracts of service, depend entirely upon 
published work and not upon ability or industry in teaching. 
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Various research organizations (e.g., the seismic research 
unit, and the virus research laboratory) exist to serve as 
training centres as well as to meet the special needs of 
the area in applied research, The university receives special 
grants for such research from the University Grants 
Committee. 


Staff 


The academic staff employed carry the titles of professor, 
senior lecturer, lecturer, assistant lecturer and demonstrator 
(in science). They all have teaching functions, but the 
professors have the additional responsibility of organizing 
their departments. 

Staff are recruited by the University Appointments 
Committee on which both the university and the interested 
Governments are represented. Most come from England 
or the West Indies and usually have either English or 
North American degrees. 

Staff members are normally given three-year contracts 
which are not renewed unless some work has been published 
during that time. Academic staff may not accept paid 
employment outside the university. The university 
makes contributions to a pension scheme on their behalf; 
they receive allowances for children and passages to and 
from their home country on appointment and on termi- 
nation of appointment; they are also provided with living 
quarters at a rental of 10 per cent of their salary. 


Student life and welfare 


The annual cost of each student to the university is about 
$W.I. 3,000. The students pay fees which vary from faculty 
to faculty; in the faculties of agriculture and engineering 
in Trinidad the annual fees amount to $W.IL.400. Scho- 
larships are provided by the university and by the 
individual Governments, and most students have some 
sort of grant or award. 

A number of student associations cater for extra- 
curricula activities, including a forum on English lines, 
a students' union, a guild of undergraduates, and various 
sports clubs. 

The university is residential and all students live on 
the campus. 

А health service looks after student health, and students 
receive guidance on academic matters from their tutors, 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
Students in the training colleges are required to pursue 
a full-time two-year course in academic and professional 


subjects leading to the teaching diploma which is awarded 
by the Ministry of Education on the basis of an examination 
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taken by all students. The subjects studied include prin- 
ciples and methods of education, practical teaching and 
psychology, and the following academic subjects (which 
are taken to a level somewhere between General Certificate 
of Education “О? level and ‘A’ level): mathematics, general 
science, history, geography, English, art, a modern foreign 
language, health science, agricultural science, domestic 
science, industrial arts (woodwork), and handicrafts. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Higher education in the university sense is relatively 
new to the West Indies. Efforts are being made to expand 
it and to relate the courses already offered to the changing 
needs of the area. Colleges of liberal arts will soon be added 
to the University of the West Indies and it is hoped that 
the area's cultural and economic growth will be stimulated 
at all levels. The major problem is the high cost of such 
expansion. 

A new teachers’ college has been built to accommodate 
200 students and will become the hub of teacher training 
efforts in the country. A technical institute, which has 
been built and partly equipped, is planned to take students 
up to the British Higher National Certificate level in 
several engineering and other technical fields. Both these 
institutions began operations in 1963. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of External Affairs, Port 
of Spain.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Trinidad and Tobago. Education Department. 
Annual reports of the Education Department. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 859,000. 
Area: 1,980 square miles; 5,128 square kilometres. 
Population density: 434 per square mile; 168 per square 
kilometre. 
National income (1959 estimate): 606 million W.I. dollars. 
ок exchange rate (1959): 1 W.I. dollar = 0.583 U.S. 
ollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


———————M G 
Teaching staff 


Students enrolled 


Level and JAcademi Number 
type of Type of institution emie | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tations 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . 1961 86 1224 117 39029 19092 = 
Intermediate schools, public. . 1961 2 60 35 2211 1070 x 
Primary schools, aided private . 1961 106 mu m “ал m E 
Intermediate schools, aided private . 1961 349 4398 2205 144030 70421 == 
Primary schools, unaided private . 1961 6 157 107 5284 3551 = 
"Total уз sc ake a МЕ 1961 549 15 839 13 064 1190 554 194 134 = 
WES 1960 534 5439 2800 178824 88046 = 
а ол 1959 591 5024 2 599 173 846 85 849 = 
^ 1958 564 4673 2399 167300 82100 E 
Эф 1957 557 4459 2 096 159 500 78 300 = 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools 
Totaly сд, Oh 1961 30 583 247 12 293 5 600 E 
m n 1960 50 827 368 19 963 9 197 = 
» . 1959 46 183 349 19 741 9 351 = 
1958 44 108 310 16 631 7581 = 
E 1957 37 575 261 15294 6661 = 
Vocational Technical institute, public 
‘Total oe ЕЕ 1961 1 1 118 = E 
” D x 1960 1 pie m B 
ЦЯ [Ar u^ . 1959 1 222 — 
» . б 1958 1 И 230 = 
m EEE 1957 1 К 222 — 
Higher? j 5 А 
University Imperial College of Tropical iculture! 
and P Total 3 4 ae y а Sue "en 1961/62 1 y» 96 es = 
equivalent 2 - 1960/61 1 Be 77 1 = 
(degree- » х 1959/60 1 : aoe 18 Е — 
granting ) a £ FE TG ES 1958/59 1 б 25 99 — 
w cede TOMO ЖАЛА 1957/58 1 5 = 106 = 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public 
university "Total; ЫА : 1961 3 Ea 445 275 — 
Teacher KOE B 1960 3 EM * 436 225 — 
training ni s 1959 3 Erin sas a 418 205 — 
eds x i 1958 3 16 11 ; 417 233 — 
а 1957 3 19 9 es 256 106 к< 


1. Public and aided private schools only. 
2, Public schools y for 1961. 
о 


3. The number of dip 


mas awarded by the Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture was 29 in 1960/61; 37 in 1959/60, and 58 in 1958/59. 


4, This college has now been incorporated into the University of the 
West Indies. 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959 
(in thousand W.I. dollars) 


Se eee eS A UE i qe e сс ~O 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
otal ace ees RR Lo de HET ER co ee 20 087 Total expenditure . 16 863 
Central Government >. ......... n 20 007 Total recurring expenditure. . . . 16 059 
ОУ НООР хл ү. ял! NS 80 For administration or general control 526 
For instruction. , . .. + + 15 533 
Salaries to teachers and supporting 
professional staff. . . . . 13 432 
Other instructional expenditure . 2101 
Total capital expenditure . . . . 804 
Educational facilities (school build- 
ings, classrooms an laboratory 
equipment, etc.) . . 804 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . ss sor + E 16 059 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . 526 3.3 
Expenditure for instruction . . . + s + + s © = 15 533 96.7 
rimery education . . > + e + + + + ot © © 13 143 81.8 
Secondary education . . . s s s + + + © s 2351 14.7 
Geter dls ОК 10. Y а a әр эү” Ж ОНИ 1801 11.2 
Vocational... «s ж ce ce. pa) MURDER SN 105 0.1 
"Teachertxaining o e = + ever c9 ЕУ 451 2.8 
Wdultedacation a A's o ожо e 33 0.2 


eee T —___ ae 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The seven Trucial States of Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah and 
Kalba, Ajman, Umm al-Qaiwain, Ras al-Khaimah, and 
Fujairah, each ruled by its own Sheik, are bound by the 
Exclusive Agreement of 1892 with the British Government, 
which assumes responsibility for all their foreign relations. 

All but the State of Fujairah have established schools 
which follow the curriculum and school leaving exami- 
nations of Kuwait. Instruction is free in all schools. 
Funds for the provision of schools are made available 
by the State rulers, the municipalities and the British 
and Kuwaiti Governments in the form of grants. Kuwait 
supplies most of the textbooks and has also undertaken 
a clothing programme for school children, The majority 
of teachers are recruited from other Arab States. 

Abu Dhabi has three primary and lower secondary 
schools for boys and a small vocational training centre 
run by the Abu Dhabi Marine Areas Ltd. Dubai has 
ten schools, one of which is for girls, while Sharjah boasts 
the only full secondary school in the area; it also has 
a number of primary and lower secondary schools for 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Tunisian educational system is regulated by the 
Education Reform Law of 4 November 1958 which re- 
organized both general and technical education and 
established a new type of lower secondary education. 
Since this time additional legislation has been passed 
spelling out certain of, the law’s provisions: the Decree of 
27 June 1960 defines the different types of secondary 
schools and establishes the status of secondary school 
teachers; Article 1 of the Education Reform Law states 
that education shall be available to all, regardless of 
race, sex, religion or social status; Article 2 deals with 
compulsory education, specifying that access to education 
shall be open to all children from the age of 6 years, and 
that future legislation will set the date on which it will be 
obligatory for all parents to ensure that their children 
attend school between the ages of 6 and 12; Article 3 
States that education shall be free at all levels. 


TRUCIAL STATES 


boys and girls and a vocational training centre with a 
three-year post-primary course. Ajman and Umm al- 
Qaiwain have one school each, while Ras al-Khaimah, 
in addition to a school for boys and one for girls, has an 
experimental farm where vocational training in agri- 
culture is given. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 86,000. 

Area: 32,278 square miles; 83,600 square kilometres. 

Population density: 3 per square mile; 1 per square 
kilometre. 


TUNISIA 


Schools may be provided by both public and private 
authorities. Article 26 of the Education Reform Law 
states that public institutions of education of all types 
and at all levels shall be classified as national if they are 
subsidized by the State, and as regional or local if they 
are subsidized either wholly or in part by one or more 
local government bodies. Authorization to open a private 
institution must be obtained from the Secretary of State 
for Education, Health and Sport, and the law lays down 
specific requirements concerning the staffing of such 
institutions and their curricula. 

In general the Secretary of State for Education is 
responsible for all questions relating to education and has 
authority over all institutions of education. There are 
some exceptions to this rule, however, and certain insti- 
tutions come under other ministries, in particular, the 
State Secretariat for Agriculture, the State Secretariat 
for Public Works and Housing and the State Secretariat 
for Public Health. For purposes of supervision and 
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inspection the Tunisian territory is divided into twenty- 
seven circumscriptions for primary schools and two 
circumscriptions for secondary schools. 

The primary schools admit children at the age of 6 and 
offer six years of education; pupils who complete the 
primary course successfully may then take a competitive 
examination which gives access to the various types of 
school at secondary level. The full secondary course lasts 
over a period of six years and is organized in two three- 
year cycles. The first cycle of secondary education may 
be provided in either a full general, technical, or commer- 
cial secondary school, or in a collège moyen or intermediate 
school. The collèges moyens offer three years of general, 
commercial or industrial technical education leading to 
a certificat d'aptitude (in certain collèges moyens, a fourth 
terminal year may be taken leading to a certificat de 
spécialité). Pupils who enrol in the full secondary schools 
begin specializing from the second year of study, the 
first year being the same in all types of schools. Those 
enrolled in the upper cycle in the general secondary 
schools may choose one of five different options: modern 
languages and literature, classical studies, science, mathe- 
matics and teacher training. Upper secondary pupils in 
the technical schools may choose either the section which 
prepares for higher technical education (section. technique- 
mathématique) or that which prepares for employment 
at intermediary level in technical or industrial occupations 
(section industrielle). Pupils in the commercial upper cycle 
may opt either for a course which leads to higher profes- 
sional education (section économique), or a course which 
prepares for employment in commerce at intermediary 
level (section commerciale). Three types of secondary 
school offer courses leading to the baccalauréat de l'en- 
seignment secondaire which gives access to institutions 
of higher education. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Tunisia is provided in the faculties 
which constitute the University of Tunis, in a number 
of other specialized institutes and higher schools attached 
to the university, and in a few independent institutions. 
The schools attached to the university include two higher- 
level teacher training institutions—the École Normale 
Supérieure, and the École Normale des Professeurs Ad- 
joints—and the École d'Art Dramatique, the École Supé- 
rieure d'Études Commerciales, and the Institut Bour- 
guiba des Langues Vivantes. The main institutions outside 
the framework of the university offering studies at higher 
level are the École Supérieure de Droit, the École Supé- 
rieure d' Agriculture, the École Nationale d' Administration, 
and the École des Beaux-Arts de Tunis. 

Before Tunisia became independent in 1956 higher 
education was available in only a limited number of 
fields. Traditional Islamie studies were offered in the 
University of El-Zitouna (this institution has since become 
a faculty of the University of Tunis), and the Institut 
des Hautes Études founded in 1945 providing some courses 
in law, science and arts leading to a limited number of 
certificats for the licence awarded by the University of 
Paris. Other institutions offering studies at post-secondary 
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level included the former École Coloniale d'Agriculture 
established in Tunis in 1898 and the École Tunisienne 
d'Administration founded in 1949. Institutions created by 
the Tunisian Government since 1956 include the École 
Normale Supérieure, the École Nationale d'Administration 
(replacing the former École Tunisienne), the École Supé- 
rieure de Droit and the Institut Bourguiba des Langues 
Vivantes. In October 1958, the Institut des Hautes 
Études Supérieures inaugurated a new course of study 
leading to a licence és lettres arabes tunisiennes, and at the 
same time Tunisian awards and degrees were established 
in a number of fields. In 1960, the separate faculties 
already teaching for various licences were combined to 
form the University of Tunis. 


Legislation 


The major legislative provisions relating to higher edu- 
cation in Tunisia are Decree No. 60-98 of 31 March 1960 
establishing the University of Tunis, and Decree No. 59-118 
of 21 April 1959 setting up the École Normale Supérieure. 
The École Normale de Professeurs Adjoints was established 
by an Order of 26 May 1962, and the status of academic 
staff in the institutions of higher education is defined in 
Decree No. 63-42 of 28 January 1963. 


Policy and administration 


The University of Tunis is an autonomous public insti- 
tution recognized as having legal personality; in particular 
it has full financial autonomy. The university is admi- 
nistered by a rector (assisted by a vice-rector) whose 
function it is to co-ordinate the activities of the various 
faculties and attached schools and institutes, and represent 
the university legally. The chief governing body is the 
university council which is concerned with both admi- 
nistrative and academic affairs. Each faculty is under 
theauthority ofa dean assisted by the faculty assembly, and 
each attached school and institute is headed by a director. 


Finance 


The principal sources of revenue in all Tunisian institutions 
for higher education are grants from the State, local 
collectivities, and other public bodies. Some institutions 
receive some income in the form of endowments and 
bequests, and a small amount of revenue comes from 
various university fees and charges. The main heads of 
expenditure are salaries, equipment and operational ex- 
penses, and participation in publie social and cultural 
activities. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Tunis is organized in faculties as fol- 
lows: mathematics, physical and natural sciences; letters 
and human sciences; law, economics and political science; 
Islamic studies; and medicine and pharmacology (this 
faculty is in process of organization). In addition, the 
university has a number of attached specialized schools 
and institutes. 


TUNISIA 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to a 
university faculty must hold the baccalauréat or an equi- 
valent qualification, whereas admission requirements in 
the different higher schools vary from institution to 
institution. Students who wish to enter the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, for example, must pass a competitive exami- 
nation open only to holders of the baccalauréat. The 
École Normale de Professeurs Adjoints and the École 
Supérieure d’Etudes Commerciales normally require can- 
didates for admission to hold the baccalauréat, but they 
also recruit by competitive examination from amongst 
students who have not obtained the baccalauréat. 


Range of studies. Each of the faculties which constitute 
the University of Tunis offers courses of study leading 
to the licence or first degree. Degree courses take from three 
to four years in the faculty of letters and human sciences, 
and four years in the faculties of mathematics and physical 
and natural sciences; law, economics and political science; 
and Islamic studies. The courses of study in the new 
combined faculty of medicine and pharmacology are still 
in the process of organization. 

The Ecole Supérieure de Droit and the Ecole Supérieure 
d'Études Commerciales each offers three-year courses 
leading to State diplomas, the diploma from the Ecole 
Supérieure de Droit giving access to careers in various 
branches of law. The Institut Bourguiba des Langues 
Vivantes teaches modern languages (including Arabic) 
and offers a four-year course leading to a diploma. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year starts on 1 Oc- 
tober and ends on 30 June. Attendance at lectures is 
not obligatory in the university faculties, but students 
are required to be present at all practical work sessions. 
Requirements regarding attendance are more strict in 
the schools attached to the university, and students are 
expected to attend all lectures and other classes. There 
are two examination sessions a year in all institutions, 
in June and in October. 


Requirements for certain awards. A candidate for the degree 
of licence ès lettres in English must obtain four certificats 
d'études supérieures. The first of these is the certificat 
d'études supérieures d'initiation et de méthodologie which 
entails five hours of lectures and six hours of practical 
work sessions each week for a year. At the end of the year 
the student sits a written examination consisting of a 
translation into English, and also takes an oral examination 
in four parts—oral translation, grammatical analysis, 
geography and history of the English-speaking nations, 
and pronunciation. 

The certificat d'études supérieures de civilisation anglaise, 
normally taken in the second year of study, entails four 
hours of lectures and seven hours of practical work each 
week. At the end of the year the student takes (a) a two- 
part written examination consisting of an essay and a 
translation into English, and (b) an oral examination 
including questions on English and North American life 
and culture, and an interrogation on some specific study 
undertaken by him during a stay in a foreign country. 
During this year he must also take a second foreign 
language. 


The third certificat required is the certificat d’études 
supérieures de grammaire et de philologie anglaise, and 
the student must attend four hours of lectures and seven 
hours of practical work each week. There is a written 
examination consisting of a translation into English, and 
an oral examination in Old and Middle English. 

To obtain the certificat de littérature anglaise et nord- 
américaine students must attend four hours of lectures 
and three hours of practical work each week. The written 
examination consists of a literary essay in English on a 
set theme, and the oral examination includes the discussion 
of a sixteenth- or seventeenth-century text, a commentary 
on a modern text (either English or American), and 
questions on the history of literature. 

A candidate for the licence in physics must obtain (a) 
the certificat d'études supérieures préparatoires de physique, 
and (b) six additional certificats in mathematical techniques 
applied to physics, electricity, optics, thermodynamics 
and physical mechanics, electronics or nuclear physics, 
and general organic or inorganic chemistry. The subjects 
taken for the preparatory certificat are physics, mathe- 
matics, and chemistry, and the time spent at lectures 
and practical classes in physics, for example, would 
amount to ten hours a week (four hours lectures, four 
hours practical classes, two hours directed work). At the 
end of the year, the student must take written and oral 
examinations in each subject. The course leading to the 
certificat in mathematical techniques applied to physics 
totals six hours a week (two hours of lectures, and four 
hours of practical work). Each of the other five certificats 
requires three hours of lectures, four hours of practical 
work, and one hour of directed work each week. In all 
subjects the student must pass written, oral and practical 
examinations. 

A candidate for the licence in law must complete a four- 
year course with an examination at the end of each year. 
In the first, second and third years he would take seven 
subjects entailing attendance at thirteen lectures and 
two practical work sessions a week. In the fourth year he 
would specialize and choose one of several options; in 
this last year he would have eighteen or nineteen hours 
of lectures, and two practical work sessions each week. 
Examinations are both written and oral. 


Research 


One of the main concerns of the authors of the Decree 
of 1960 founding the University of Tunis was to associate 
teaching and research as closely as possible and, with 
this end in view, a number of specialized research institutes 
were set up within the university framework. They 
include the Institut de Physique Atomique, the Centre 
d'Études et de Recherches Economiques et Sociales, 
and the Centre de Recherche sur les Problémes de la 
Zone Aride. The Institut de Physique Atomique provides 
facilities for postgraduate physics students preparing 
theses for higher degrees, and also offers a course in 
nuclear physics leading to a certificat for the licence és 
sciences. 
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Staff 


The university teaching staff comprises professors, maítres 
de conférences, maitres assistants, chefs de travaux (practical 
work directors) and assistants. 

Professors are recruited from amongst maitres de confé- 
rences of not less than four years’ standing. Candidates 
for the post of maitre de conférences must hold either a 
doctorat d'État és lettres or és sciences, or the grade of 
agrégé in law or medicine; they are also required to have 
accomplished some substantial original research. Both 
professors and maitres de conférences are required to do 
three hours of teaching a week. 

The maîtres assistants (like the maîtres de conférences) 
are selected from amongst candidates whose names are 
on a liste d’aptitude established by the university council. 
The following may request to be placed on such a list: 
holders of a doctorat d’État ès sciences or ès lettres; candi- 
dates who have completed a minimum of two years 
service as chefs de travaux or assistants; and holders of 
the agrégation for secondary teaching, of a doctorat du 
troisióme cycle, or of an equivalent degree. The duties of 
maitres assistants are to direct and organize the practical 
and guided work programmes, and they may also be 
called upon to teach. They are required to direct three 
sessions of practical work a week, amounting to a total 
of at least nine hours. 

The chefs de travaux and assistants are divided into 
two categories according to whether they are recruited 
amongst holders of the secondary education agrégation, 
a third-cycle doctoral degree or a State doctoral degree 
in law, or amongst candidates holding only a licence 
d'enseignement or its equivalent. The chefs de travaux 
prepare and organize the practical and directed work 
programmes under the guidance of the maîtres assistants 
up to a total of from seven to ten hours a week. 

The assistants duties are to conduct the practical and 
guided work classes under the direction of the maítre 
assistant or the chef de travaux up to a total of from eight 
to twelve hours a week. 


Student life and welfare 


Higher education is free and there are no registration 
or tuition fees, the only cost to the student being the 
minimal fees charged for use of the library, insurance, 
practical work sessions and examinations. Total or partial 
exemptions from these charges may be granted. The 
Decree of 12 October 1957 instituted national scholarships 
for higher education with the aim of assisting students 
in difficult financial circumstances. As well as under- 
graduate scholarships the State makes grants to post- 
graduate students preparing a doctorat d'État or an agré- 
gation. Besides the outright grants, students may be 
granted loans, the main criteria for the attribution of 
such loans being the financial status of the students’ 
families, their aptitude for the studies they wish to 
undertake, and the value of such studies to the nation. 

'The university residential centre of Ras Tabia has 
accommodation for 500 students (including a special 
residential hall for women), and meals are provided in a 
university restaurant. 
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INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The three major non-university institutions providing 
professional training are the École Supérieure d'Agri- 
culture (attached to the Secretariat of State for Agri- 
culture), the École Supérieure de Droit and the École 
Nationale d'Administration which is attached to the 
Secretariat of the Presidency. All these institutions re- 
cruit students on the basis of competitive examinations, 
the first amongst holders of the baccalauréat and the last 
two amongst students who hold either the baccalauréat 
or the tahsil certificate, the secondary education certificate 
formerly awarded by El-Zitouna. The École Supérieure 
d'Agriculture offers a three-year course which leads to a 
diploma in agricultural engineering. The three-year course 
at the École Supérieure de Droit gives access to careers 
in various branches of law, and the École Nationale 
d'Administration provides three years of studies designed 
to prepare high-level executive and administrative officers 
for the public services. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teacher training at higher level is provided in the École 


Normale Supérieure, the École Normale de Professeurs 
Adjoints, and the Centre National d'Études et de Forma- 
tion Pédagogique. All three institutions form part of the 


University of Tunis. 

The École Normale Supérieure offers a three-year 
course designed to train teachers for lycées, and students 
are selected on the basis of a competitive examination 
open to holders of the baccalauréat. In addition to follow- 
ing the normal courses leading to the university degrees 
of licence ès sciences or ès lettres, students receive a certain 
amount of professional training. The school is organized 
in the following sections: Arabic language and literature, 
history, geography, mathematics, physics, chemistry, natu- 
ral sciences, and English. The school is residential and all 
students receive salaries. In return they must undertake 
to teach in Tunisia for a period of ten years after 
graduation. 

The residential École Normale de Professeurs Adjoints 
offers a two-year training course for teachers for the 
collèges moyens, as well as for the first cycle of full general 
secondary schools and technical schools. Students are 
admitted on the basis of a competitive examination open 
to holders of the baccalauréat or another secondary school 
leaving diploma. They receive grants during training and 
must undertake to teach in Tunisia for at least ten years 
after graduation. The school is organized in the following 
sections: Arabic language and literature, history and 
geography, civic and religious instruction, French litera- 
ture, English literature, mathematics, science, commer- 
cial subjects, and mechanics and electronics. The course 
leads to the certificat d’aptitude de professeur adjoint. 

The Centre National d’Etudes et de Formation Péda- 
gogique attached to the Ecole Normale Supérieure offers 
a one-year course leading to the certificat d'études supé- 
rieures de psycho-pédagogie. 


TUNISIA 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


According to the programme drawn up within the frame- 
work of the ten-year educational plan the University of 
Tunis should be able to accommodate approximately 
twelve to fifteen thousand students by 1970. During 
this first ten-year period, efforts will be directed mainly 
towards training a corps of Tunisian teachers and research 
workers as well as towards the planning and progressive 
development of the programmes of study. During this 
period the joint faculty of medicine and pharmacology, 
a national engineering school and an arts institute will 
be established and begin teaching. 


[Text prepared by the Commission Nationale Tunisienne 
pour l'Unesco, Tunis.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Tunisia. Secretariat d'État à l'Éducation Natio- 
nale. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. Official publications. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 4,254,000. 

Area: 48,332 square miles; 125,180 square kilometres. 

Population density: 88 per square mile; 34 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1961 estimate): 279 million dinars. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 dinar = 2.38 U.S. dollars, 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
MM ——————————————————————————————————— 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and а cades Number 
type of ‘Type of institution emie | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education yu tutions 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary? Primary schools, public . . * ж 1961/62 1316 7 736 465577 149613 — 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961/62 чө» ssa 18260 10956 — 
Total . Ar ae г 1961/62 | 21316 27 736 ity 324 483 837 160 569 — 
Py deo x о ub 1960/61 | ?1186 27 352 Sud 2 449230 148 823 — 
an ne: се i Lr on 1959/60 2993 26 155 HN ee 393 812 130383 — 
9 1958/59 2889 25 358 RO 347014 114321 — 
Ed uie LEE 1957/58 ?851 26 195 2909 303 106 100 478 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary modern schools, public . . 1961/62 24 20 488 5 436 
and Secondary schools, lower stage, public . 1961/62 15 3253 866 
vocational Intermediate schools, public. . . . 1961/62 45 11579 2 646 
Zeitunian schools, public. . . . 1961/62 s 2 730 48 
Secondary technical schools, public . 1961/62 3 932 74 
Vocational schools, public . . . . 1961/62 2 476 1533 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961/62 2216 1196 
Intermediate schools, private. А 1961/62 2 593 1506 
Secondary schools of university mission 1961/62 5 650 2 455 
Intermediate schools of university 
ганаа 1961/62 620 300 
Total, о КО Aene 1961/62 55 537 16060 
MT mcer Уу 1960/61 53416 16195 
PNIS ou АРИ е) 48933 14841 
э Ул” Pa NONAS Urs, 1958/59 ?32 061 26661 
Boral mile Oe r pits 1957/58 44018 12582 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public 
training Total . 5 oars P $e 1961/62 8 1293 207 
PET gras iS eae Dac ts 1960/61 6 1207 228 
2 1959/60 6 1077 200 
Pere TENOR LSU ED 1958/59 6 873 142 
bec жы та ан е ae 1957/58 6 667 111 
Higher niversity of Tunis, public 
3 Н Тош. AT E Wee 1961/62 1 sus ong «ls 2647 442 e 
n NE ops |. 1960/61 5 R ele wt 2 782 $5 Ж, 
T D Senne sparen | "959/60 MI: ae 2333 594 
Sr eA NEUEM Г,» 1958/59 oa Koc v 2 606 RN 
MAS BERE T EM 1957/58 2259 409 


l. Including pre-primary education. 


2. Public education only. 
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2, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in dinars) 


„ — _—_——=— — ——--———————-——————————————— 


В. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount Amount 
Total . . 11 964 760 Total recurring expenditure . . . 11 964 760 
Central Government 11 547 820 For administration or general Wd. 422 155 
Tuition fees . . . 416 940 For instruction . . 10 871 675 
Salaries to teachers and supporting 
professional staff . 8 162 580 
Other instructional expenditure 2 109 095 
Other recurring pendit 610 330 
Scholarships 358 950 
Miscellaneous . 311 380 
C, RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . 11 964 760 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 422 155 3.5 
od er recurring кйш безна EY TA and type of 
education, . . . 11 542 005 96.5 
Primary education 6 616 460 55.3 
Secondary education 3 838 970 32.1 
General . HOC S d 2 117 740 17.7 
Vocational 3 EIS SU Неа s 1356 200 11.3 
Teacher training . ; be 365 030 8.1 
Higher education ^ E) 715 195 6.5 
University or equivalent ; rne 531 035 44 
Teacher training 1: б 131 710 11 
Non-university 112 450 1.0 
311 380 2.6 


Adult education . 


i 


1, Figures are based on budget estimates. 


3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1945-59 


—————————<———-—-——-—-—.—-— 


Number of students enrolled Number of 
Academic Average Average students per 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total population 100,000 
beginning (000%) (000%) population 
Total Per cent female 

1945 1110 17 

1946 1585 16 

1947 1901 20 1 3323 44 
1948 1214 21 

1949 1207 wee 

1950 1776 16 

1951 2045 15 

1952 2434 13 2 3 574 59 
1953 2122 17 

1954 2191 17 

1955 2374 17 

1956 2 305 18 

1957 2 259 18 2 3 828 62 
1958 2 606 БАА 

1959 2 333 25 
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4. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1956 AND 1961 


" ] Field of study 
‘Type of institution woe Sex Total Б 3 
Humanities Education Fine arts Lawi 50а Natural poseer, Мейо Agriculture 
sciences! sciences sciences 

All institutions? 1961/62 MF 2 647 995 104 98 810 3640 — LEG — 
F 442 203 13 19 92 3115 — de — 

All institutions” 1956/57 MF 2305 883 19 86 711 423 — 123 = 
F 417 119 31 23 95 115 — 34 — 

Percentage 

All institutions? 1961/62 MF 100 37 4 4 31 324 — ea em 
F 100 46 3 4 21 326 — s == 

All institutions? 1956/57 МЕ 100 39 3 4 31 18 — 5 = 
F 100 28 T 6 23 28 — 8 — 


cial sciences are included with law. 
Jniversity of Tunis only. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Article 80 of Law No. 491 of 20 April 1924 stipulates 
that ‘education of every kind shall be free, under the 
supervision and control of the State and within the limits 
laid down by the law’. Article 87 of the same law specifies 
that: ‘Primary education shall be compulsory for all 
Turkish citizens of both sexes and shall be provided free 
of charge in State schools.’ The Constitution of the 
Republic of Turkey of 9 July 1961 also contains funda- 
mental provisions relating to education. Article 50 states, 
inter alia, that one of the principal responsibilities of 
the State is to ensure that adequate provision is made 
in the fields of vocational training and other education 
to meet the nation’s needs; and that, in addition to 
providing free primary education, the State, through the 
award of scholarships and by other appropriate measures, 
shall aid gifted pupils in difficult financial circumstances 
to pursue their studies at the highest levels. 

In addition to the schools run by the State there are 
private institutions for Turkish citizens, for foreigners 
and for national minorities. Turkish private schools must 
comply with the regulations and curricula for State 
schools, while foreign and minority schools have their 
own regulations and curricula, which must be approved 
by the Minister of Education. 

All questions relating to education come within the 


3. Medical sciences are included with natural sciences. 


TURKEY 


competence of the Minister of Education, who is assisted 
by the Under-Secretary of State for Public Education 
and the Under-Secretary of State for Vocational and 
Technical Education. The former exercises control over 
the directorates-general of higher education, secondary 
education, primary education, teacher training schools, 
physical education, private schools, and various admi- 
nistrative services, and the latter has authority over the 
directorates-general of girls’ technical education, boys’ 
technical education, and commercial education. 

The primary schools admit children at the age of 7 years 
and provide five years of education. The full secondary 
course covers a period of six years and is organized in 
two cycles each of three years; it may be either general, 
vocational or technical in nature. General secondary 
education is provided both in the three-year intermediate 
school, which leads to the intermediate certificate, and 
in the lyceum which offers general education leading to 
the secondary school leaving certificate giving access to 
the universities. The certificates awarded in the vocational 
and technical schools give access to only a limited number 
of institutions of higher education including the higher 
technical teacher training colleges, the school of applied 
arts and schools for training technicians. 

Training for primary school teachers is provided in 
the secondary-level teacher training schools which offer 
a three-year course and admit holders of the intermediate 
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school certificate. The diploma awarded gives access to 
the school of applied arts and to the institutes of education, 
but not to the universities or to institutions providing 
higher professional or technical education. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 1109. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education is provided in the universities, in the 
higher schools and institutes attached to the university 
faculties, in a number of institutions which provide higher 
professional or technical training and come under the 
direct authority of different ministerial departments, in 
some private institutions (e.g. the schools of business 
studies), and in the higher teacher training institutions. 
In addition to the four general universities (the University 
of Ankara, Atatiirk University, the University of Ege 
and the University of Istanbul), three technological insti- 
tutions, the Technical University of Istanbul, the Technical 
University of the Black Sea and the Middle East Technical 
University, have university status. 

The oldest institution of higher education in Turkey 
is the University of Istanbul first established in 1453 after 
the Turks conquered the city. Before the establishment 
of the Republic, this institution (known as Dariilfiinun) 
was the only university in the country. It was re-organized 
in 1824 as a secular institution, reformed again in 1933, 
and under the Law of 1946 achieved full administrative 
and academic independence and financial autonomy. The 
University of Ankara was founded as a State institution 
in 1946, incorporating as faculties the higher schools of 
law, letters, science and medicine which had been estab- 
lished as separate institutions in Ankara during the 
period 1925-45; faculties of veterinary science and agri- 
culture were added in 1948. Atatiirk University was 
founded in 1958 as an autonomous State institution, and 
Ege University in 1955. 

The Technical University of Istanbul was established 
in 1944 replacing the former School of Engineering, the 
history of which can be traced back to 1566. The Middle 
East Technical University was founded as a State insti- 
tution in 1956 by the Government of Turkey in close 
co-operation with the United Nations and Unesco. Using 
English as the principal medium of instruction this insti- 
tution provides teaching and research facilities for students 
from Turkey and other countries of the Middle East. 


Legislation 


The basic legislative provisions relating to higher education 


are contained in Article 120 of the Constitution. Law 
No. 4936 of 1946, as amended by Law No. 115 of 1960, 
recognizes the autonomy and legal status of the universities. 
Law No. 1416 of 1929 regulates the selection of the 
students to be sent abroad and institutes a special system 
which is applicable (particularly for the exercise of control 
over studies) to students enrolled at educational establish- 
ments outside the territory of Turkey. 


Policy and administration 


All matters concerning the universities come within the 
competence of the Directorate-General of Higher Education 
of the Ministry of Education which handles all questions 
relating to the creation of new universities, ensures contacts 
with scientific and research institutes and is responsible 
for university students studying abroad. The higher schools 
organized by the Ministry of Education (according to 
the nature of the instruction they provide) come under 
the authority of the Directorate-General of Technical Edu- 
cation, the Directorate-General of Commercial Education, 
the Directorate-General of Fine Arts, the Directorate-General 
of Teacher Training Schools, or the Directorate of Religious 
Instruction. A few specialized institutions are attached 
to other ministerial departments; the School for Nurses, 
for example, is placed under the authority of the Ministry 
of Public Health, and the Higher School of Navigation 
comes under the Ministry of Communications. 

So far as the policy and administration of the institutions 
of higher education are concerned, a clear distinction must 
be drawn between the universities and the higher special- 
ized professional institutions. The universities have their 
own bodies for administration, inspection and control, 
while the specialized institutions are directed and admi- 
nistered by the competent ministry. The universities also 
enjoy legal status. There are, however, certain exceptions 
to this rule; the Atatiirk University, for example, does 
not yet enjoy independence or legal status; it is admi- 
nistered by the Ministry of Education in accordance 
with a special law, and complies with the provisions 
of the laws governing the universities only in so far as 
these provisions are compatible with the special law. 
The new Technical University of the Black Sea inaugurated 
its courses only at the beginning of the 1963/64 academic 
year; after its two faculties have been set up in their 
final form and its administrative bodies established, the 
university will acquire independence and legal status. 
Until such time it will be administered, like the Atatiirk 
University, by the Ministry of Education. 

Each university is administered by a rector, a senate, 
and a university council, 

The senate, presided over by the rector, consists of 


KEY TO DIAGRAM G Academy of Economics and Com- О Technicians’ school 
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the out-going rector, the deans of faculties, two professors 
from each faculty elected for two years by the faculty 
professorial boards from among their own members, and 
a representative elected for two years by the teachers’ 
council of each of the higher schools directly attached 
to the university. The senate may frame draft legislation 
as well as draft statutes and regulations for the whole 
of the university. It examines the proposals submitted 
to it in this connexion by the general faculty assemblies, 
together with the decisions and proposals of the faculty 
professorial boards concerning their budgets and the 
creation of new professorial Chairs and institutes within 
the faculty. Regulations cannot enter into force until 
they are ratified by the senate. 

The university council takes all the decisions and 
measures necessary for the enforcement of the provisions 
contained in the laws and statutes, and the implementation 
of decisions taken by the senate. The council is presided 
over by the rector and consists of the former rector, the 
deans of the faculties and the secretary-general of the 
university. 

The rector is elected for two years from among the 
faculty professors by an absolute majority of votes, the 
elective body being an assembly comprising the profes- 
sorial boards from all faculties. He is the university’s 
legal representative, and is responsible for presiding over 
the university governing bodies and carrying out their 
decisions, and for co-ordinating the work of the different 
faculties. Each university has a secretary-general who 
comes under the authority of the rector. 

Each faculty is administered by a dean, a general 
assembly, a professorial board, and an executive council. 
The general assembly comprises the professors and docents 
(assistant professors), as well as the senior lecturers for 
all subjects for which no professor or docent is directly 
responsible. It takes all decisions on questions concerning 
the organization of studies. The professorial board consists 
of the faculty’s professors, the docents who are heads 
of departments or in charge of particular subjects, and 
a number of docents equal to approximately one-half of 
the number of professors. The board is responsible for 
formulating proposals concerning the faculty’s budget, 
elections, the creation of new professorial Chairs and 
institutes within the faculty, and the abolition or fusion 
of existing Chairs and institutes. The executive council, 
which is presided over by the dean, comprises three 
members chosen from among the professors, and two 
members chosen from among those docents who are 
members of the professorial board. It is elected for two 
years by the professorial board and is responsible for 
enforcing the provisions of the faculty’s statutes and 
regulations and ensuring implementation of the assembly’s 
decisions. All questions concerning students fall within 
the competence of this council. 

The dean is elected for two years from among the 
teachers of the faculty by the professorial board by an 
absolute majority of votes; he may not serve consecutive 
terms. He represents the faculty and its attached institutes, 
and ‘presides over the executive council and carries out 
its decisions. Administrative tasks are assigned to the 
faculty’s secretary, who directs the secretariat under the 
authority of the dean. 
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The Middle East Technical University has a different 
structure from the other universities. It is directed and 
administered by an administrative board consisting of 
nine members appointed for a period of three years. 
The rector, who must be of Turkish nationality, is elected 
by the administrative board by a two-third majority; 
he exercises direct authority over the members of the 
teaching staff and the staff as a whole. His term of office 
is renewable. The administrative board appoints as co- 
rector a person of non-Turkish nationality, reputed for 
his wide experience and competence. 

An inter-university council is responsible for co-ordinat- 
ing the work of the various universities. It consists of 
the rector and deans of each university and of a represen- 
tative elected for two years by each university senate 
from among its own members. It is presided over in turn 
by the rector of each university. The law assigns the 
following tasks to the inter-university council: (a) to 
study any objections raised with respect to the exami- 
nations that must be passed in order to become a qualified 
university teacher; (b) to admit as university teachers, 
after consulting the faculties concerned, persons who have 
qualified for and occupied such posts abroad; (c) to examine 
those decisions of the faculty executive councils which 
have not been approved by the professorial boards of 
the faculty concerned and those senate decisions which 
have not been ratified by the rector; (d) to appoint the 
teaching staff of any higher teaching institution created 
outside but attached to the existing universities; (c) to 
hear appeals against disciplinary measures and reprimands 
decided on by university senates, and to take any appro- 
priate action. 

Relations between the universities and the Government 
are organized as follows. The Minister of Education may, 
within a period of fifteen days, refer to a university senate 
or to the inter-university council the decisions of which 
he disapproves, and invite the body concerned to re- 
examine the question. Within a period of one month, 
the senate or the inter-university council must inform 
the Minister of Education of the decision taken after 
reconsideration of the question. This decision is final, 
subject to the right of those concerned to appeal to the 
competent court of law. 


Finance 


The universities have the following sources of revenue: 
direct grants from the State, subventions from munici- 
palities and other sources, rents from university property, 
fees from research contracts, donations and legacies, and 
fees and charges paid by students. They are empowered 
to accept gifts, and have full control over their own 
finances. 

The specialized higher institutions do not enjoy financial 
autonomy. They are financed entirely by the State and 
their expenditures are covered from funds provided in the 
relevant chapters of the general budget. 

The amount spent on higher education may be estimated 
at one per cent of the national revenue. 
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UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The universities are organized in faculties to which higher 
schools and institutes are frequently attached, the number 
and nature of the faculties varying considerably from 
institution to institution. The University of Istanbul, for 
example, has faculties of medicine, law (including political 
science), letters (including education and archaeology), 
science, economics and forestry; in addition, it has schools 
of dentistry, pharmacy and foreign languages, and insti- 
tutes of journalism and economic development plus a 
number of research institutes. The University of Ankara 
has faculties of languages, history and geography; science; 
law, Islamic studies; political science; medicine; veterinary 
science; and agriculture. The Atatiirk University has 
only two faculties—agriculture, and science and letters. 
The University of Ege has faculties of medicine, agricul- 
ture, science and nursing, and institutes of international 
economics and of archaeology. 

The Technical University of Istanbul has faculties of 
civil engineering, architecture, mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, and mining engineering, and insti- 
tutes of civil aviation, seismology and hydrology. The 
Middle East Technical University has faculties of admi- 
nistrative sciences, architecture, engineering, and arts and 
science, and an institute of statistical research. 


Admission of students. Students wishing to enrol at a 
university must hold the secondary school leaving certi- 
ficate (olgunluk), or an equivalent qualification recognized 
by the Ministry of Education. Persons who have not 
completed their studies at a general secondary school 
may, however, sit for the secondary school leaving exami- 
nation at one of the State schools. 


Range of studies. The universities offer courses of varying 
length leading either to a diploma or first degree, or to a 
professional title. The faculties of arts, science and law 
offer four-year courses leading to a diploma or first degree 
(here it should be noted that the faculties of arts and 
science offer two types of first degree, one of which is a 
teacher’s qualification). Most courses extend over four 
years, but five years are required for the diploma in 
engineering (conferred by the technical universities and 
also by the faculties of science in certain universities) 
and for the professional title of veterinary surgeon. The 
longest course is that leading to the degree in medicine, 
which lasts over a period of six years. 

Postgraduate studies are available in certain institutions 
and normally lead after a further two years of study to 
the doctorate, 


Intra-mural teaching. University courses are organized in 
semesters. As a general rule the first or winter semester 
runs from October to January, and the summer semester 
from March to June. 

Each faculty has its own regulations concerning students’ 
attendance and the appropriate means of controlling it, 
a distinction being drawn between compulsory, optional 
and ‘free’ courses. The methods of instruction in most 
general use are the lecture and practical and laboratory 
work. In the faculties of science and the technical univer- 


sities students undertake practical work in factories and 
on building sites, prepare diploma projects, etc. 

Each faculty also draws up its own regulations concern- 
ing examinations. Students sit end-of-semester exami- 
nations, examinations for ‘certificates’ in individual 
subjects, and final examinations. There are three exami- 
nation sessions a year, and they may be written or oral 
in form. 


Requirements for certain awards. A candidate for a degree 
in English language and literature from the Faculty of 
Languages, History and Geography of the University 
of Ankara must obtain four ‘certificates’ in the following 
subjects: English language, English literature, Latin, and 
either Turkish language and literature or some other 
subject recommended by his professor. He must attend 
lectures in each subject, carry out practical work as 
required for four semesters, and pass both the interim 
and final examinations in his subject. He is also required 
to present a thesis on a subject chosen from amongst 
those included in the syllabus two months before the 
final examinations. The total number of hours of compul- 
sory class work would amount to a maximum of twenty- 
two hours a week during the first two years, and to 
sixteen hours a week during the last two years. The 
regulations stipulate that the compulsory weekly time- 
table shall not total less than twelve hours of lectures 
and practical work. 

Candidates for a degree in physics and mathematics 
from the Faculty of Science of the University of Ankara 
must obtain four ‘certificates’, those of experimental 
physics, mathematics, general physics and nuclear physics. 
The course in mathematics lasts over a period of four 
semesters and covers analysis, calculus, affine geometry 
and the theory of functions (28 hours per week). Candidates 
must also take a recapitulative course in general mathe- 
matics lasting for a semester, concentrating mostly on 
algebra (16 hours per week). The course in experimental 
physics lasts two semesters, and covers the following 
subjects: mechanics, heat, acoustics, optics and electricity 
(20 hours per week). The course in general physics lasts 
for four semesters and covers mechanical physics, thermo- 
dynamics, electricity and optics (24 hours per week). 
The course in nuclear physics lasts for two semesters 
and leads to the fourth certificate required for the degree 
(16 hours per week). 


In the Faculty of Law of the University of Ankara, 
the course of study leading to the first degree in law 
lasts over a period of four years. Instruction is in the form 
of lectures and practical work, which takes up from one 
to two hours a week. The subjects taught are as follows 
(figures in parentheses indicate number of hours per 
week). 

First year. Introduction to law (2), Roman law (4), consti- 
tutional law (4), civil law (4), economics (3), political 
history (2). . 

Second year. Civil law (6), administrative law (5), criminal 
law (5), economics (4), history of Turkish law (2), 
statistics (1). 

Third year. Civil law (6), public international law (4), 
law of criminal procedure (3), philosophy of law (4), 
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finance (4), and one of the following optional subjects— 

economics, legal psychology or business economics (1). 
Fourth year. Public law (3), commercial law (8), private 

international law (3), law of legal procedure, distraint, 

bankruptcy (5), forensic medicine (1), and one of the 
following optional subjects—social economics and labour 

legislation, copyright, law of property or common law (1). 
The annual examinations are both written and oral, and 
candidates are required to pass in the written examinations 
before taking the oral tests. Candidates who fail in an 
annual or a final examination may sit it again on two 
occasions, at sessions of their own choice. Any student 
who fails in the same examination on three occasions 
is excluded from the faculty. At the end of each year 
students must pass all the examinations of a particular 
course before being admitted to the following year of 
that course. 

The medical course at the Faculty of Medicine of the 
University of Ankara comprises three cycles of studies: 
preparatory medical studies, pre-clinical instruction, and 
clinical instruction. 

The first cycle lasts for two semesters and covers 
physics, chemistry and biology. Candidates must pass 
the examinations for this cycle within no more than four 
semesters. 

The second cycle, which usually lasts for three semesters, 
is comprised as follows (the first figure in parentheses 
indicates the number of semesters devoted to the teaching 
of each subject, and the second figure [see below], in 
italic, the length of the clinical course in months): anatomy 
(3), physiology (3), histology and embryology (3) and 
biochemistry (2). Candidates must pass the examinations 
in these subjects within no more than six semesters. 

The third cycle lasts for seven semesters and falls 
into two parts. The curriculum for the first part includes 
the following subjects: microbiology (3), parasitology (2), 
hygiene (2), general pathology (2), pathological anatomy 
(3), physiopathology (2), pharmacology (2), materia medica 
(2) and preliminary clinical work (1). The second part 
is taken up with the study of the following subjects, 
most of which are also included in clinical instruction: 
medicine (10, 4), physiology (2, 1), gynaecology and 
obstetrics (5, 2), paediatrics (2, 1), infectious diseases, 
paediatric surgery and orthopaedics (2, 1), dermatology 
(2, 1), urology (2, 1), neurology (2, 1), otorhinolaryngology 
(2, 1), psychiatry and medical psychology (3, 1), ophthal- 
mology (3, 1), radiology (2, 1), physical therapy (2, 1), 
hydrotherapy (1), and legal and social medicine (2). 

Students must attend at least two-thirds and five- 
sixths respectively of the theoretical and clinical courses 
prescribed, and failure to do so means that they may not 
sit the examinations. Those who pass all the examinations 
of the third cycle are awarded the degree of doctor of 
medicine. 


Research 


Great importance is attached to research within the 
universities. Research projects may be either initiated 
by the institutions themselves or undertaken on a contract 
basis for Government departments or private organizations. 
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Staff 


The staff of the universities comprises (a) the professors 
and docents, and (b) the auxiliary staff, including lecturers, 
readers, ‘specialists’, translators and assistants. 

The professors are responsible for all activities connected 
with their departments; as well as giving lectures, they 
direct research activities and supervise the teaching 
provided by the staff attached to their departments. 
'The docents give lectures, organize and direct the practical 
work, and carry out extensive research activities. In 
some cases persons outside the university who have 
distinguished themselves by their work or publications 
in their special field may be appointed as senior lecturers 
on a temporary or permanent basis to teach a special 
subject. 

Junior lecturers are entrusted with auxiliary activities 
such as the practical work in modern language courses. 
‘Specialists’ are auxiliaries who carry out, in laboratories, 
libraries, institutes and workshops, tasks which are directly 
or indirectly related to the teaching activities and require 
special professional knowledge. Translators may be em- 
ployed on either a temporary or permanent basis for 
translation or interpretation. The assistants help the 
professors and docents at both lectures and practical 
classes, and also assist students in their studies and 
research. 

Members of the teaching staff are entitled to accept 
other paid employment relating to their speciality, pro- 
vided they do not spend more than ten hours a week 
on this activity. They are entitled to promotion once 
every three years. 

All members of the academic staff are entitled to 
holidays and other privileges in accordance with the 
general provisions of the law relating to civil servants. 
The retiring age-limit set for civil servants does not, 
however, apply to university professors. 

Docents and professors may be entrusted by their 
university with temporary missions and study tours in 
Turkey or abroad. They may also be transferred, for 
a period not exceeding two years, to another university 
or faculty. 


Student life and welfare 


Needy students may be granted State scholarships provided 
they undertake to serve the State for a given period after 
graduation; such scholarships would cover not only the 
cost of textbooks and other study material but also the 
cost of maintenance. The Directorate-General of Higher 
Education may also grant loans to students. A student 
who has received a loan begins to repay it two years 
after the end of the normal duration of the course in 
monthly instalments spread over a period twice as long 
as that during which he received the benefit of the loan. 
Loans are interest free, but students are required to pay 
an additional sum not exceeding 3 per cent of the total 
amount of the loan towards its cost. 

None of the universities is residential, but all offer 
students facilities for social and cultural life in special 
student centres. All institutions of higher education have 
clubs and associations which are affiliated with two 
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national student organizations. The universities have 
services which advise students on health and social 
questions. 

The admission of foreign students to Turkish universities 
is limited, and such students must prove that they have 
an adequate knowledge of the Turkish language. Foreign 
students are not entitled to loans but scholarships may 
be granted to them by the Turkish authorities, and they 
also have access to the university centres. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Professional and technical training is provided in a number 
of specialized higher institutions (including schools of 
business studies, a navigation school, a school for social 
workers, ete.) as well as in the technical universities. 
The specialized institutions draw their students from 
among candidates who hold the secondary school leaving 
certificate, further selection sometimes taking place on 
the basis of a competitive examination. At the end of 
the course (usually four years) successful students receive 
a diploma. In principle, the non-university institutions 
cannot confer the doctor's degree. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


There are three different types of teacher training insti- 
tutions at higher level: the higher normal schools, the 
institutes of education and the technical and commercial 
teachers’ colleges. The higher normal schools train teachers 
for the lyceum and for the secondary-level teacher train- 
ing schools. They offer a four-year course of study during 
which time students follow а normal degree course at 
the university, and also take a course of professional 
training within the school itself. Candidates for admission 
to these schools are required to hold the secondary school 
leaving certificate although exceptionally good pupils 
from the secondary-level teacher training schools may 
also be admitted following a year of preparatory general 
studies. 

'The institutes of education also admit students at 
secondary school certificate level, but their trainees do 
not attend university courses. The institutes train teachers 
for secondary schools other than the lyceum and also 
inspectors for primary schools; they are organized in 
the following sections: education, literature, science, 
English, French, German, drawing and arts and crafts, 
and physical culture. The course lasts for either two or 
three years according to the section, and successful 
students receive a diploma. 

The commercial and technical teachers’ colleges train 
teachers for vocational, technical and commercial schools. 
Candidates for admission are required to have completed 
the full secondary course in the type of school in which 
they intend to teach. The courses last over a period of 
four years and lead to a diploma. 


All the teacher training institutions at higher level are 
residential. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The existing universities are neither large enough nor 
able to cater for the country’s real needs in the field 
of higher education. In order to strengthen them and to 
create new institutions it will be necessary to overcome 
the present financial and administrative difficulties. The 
five-year plan of reform drawn up by the State planning 
organization provides for the training of 3,000 university 
teachers and research workers. In the field of higher 
technical education a study is now being made of the 
problems involved in the establishment of technical schools 
for the training of personnel intermediary between 
engineers and junior technicians. In addition, efforts are 
being made to develop the system of scholarships and 
loans with a view to encouraging students to undertake 
studies at higher level. 

Two proposals at present being widely canvassed 
concern (a) the establishment of peoples’ universities 
which would provide higher education on a more massive 
scale, and (b) greater encouragement to private enter- 
prise to establish vocational training institutions at higher 
level. 

In the scientific field, the need to set up a scientific 
research council is universally recognized and the statutes 
for such a council are under consideration. Lastly, wider 
contacts are being established with a view to building 
up co-operation with foreign universities through further 
exchange of teachers and students. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Ankara. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Turkey. Central Statistical Office. Replies to 
Unesco questionnaires. Reports on educational activities 
for 1960/61 presented at the twenty-fourth International 
Conference on Education. 


Reference data 


Population (1961 estimate): 28,602,000. 

Area: 301,381 square miles; 780,576 square kilometres. 

Population density: 95 per square mile; 37 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 54,023 million 
liras. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 lira = 0.111 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: March. 
Academic year begins: October. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 
с — Ee eee 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Andon Number TET 
type of ‘Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Parti time 
education Jets tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim: Nursery schools, private 
Bene dE s Е Clim RS CORDES 1960/61 64 104 — 2730 1195 — 
» РЕ 1959/60 66 11 = : 2847 1235 — 
О teh A) oe hil аулан. 1958/59 63 11 — e 2 886 1288 ~ 
аа "Saws. eon 1957/58 59 95 — Te 2 796 1273 — 
Primary Primary schools 5 years), public . . 1960/61 23 098 58 547 13 012 s&h 2815979 1045 394 — 
Primary schools (3 years), үш d us 1960/61 1074 1101 1 VE 24 984 9 603 — 
Primary schools, pavate iva ЖҮ 1960/61 154 1303 1026 m 25 057 11376 = | 
Total . . СИУ 1960/61 | 24 326 60 951 14 039 ... | 2866020 1 066 373 — 
» ВЕРУ мАг, : 1959/60 | 21429 54049 13479 MN 2 514 592 931 794 — 
» 1958/59 20 656 49 757 12 676 ret 2 402 855 895 607 — 
” D TO DIE 1957/58 20 030 471322 12305 Uv 2 260 451 948 223 — 
Seconda 
Generai Secondary schools, public . . . . 1960/61 671 10829 3277 ко» 281 028 63 816 
Lyceums and colleges, public . . . 1960/61 139 3094 1355 23] 67 523 16 426 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1960/61 16 1251 613 Lp 16 625 7534 
Lyceums private. . . . s o. 1960/61 54 1125 470 Me 8 109 3190 
Total cs rais ЛОК йч. 1960/61 940 16299 5775 ES 373 285 90 966 
n a eet n^ ^u Sed 1959/60 902 15052 5490 5n 317 868 80 088 
E 1958/59 845 13268 5028 ne 273 327 71 550 
» 1957/58 783 11255 4482 ee 235 579 60 711 
Vocational Vocational schools, public . . . . 1960/61 11 195 36 — 1434 236 
Technical schools, public . . . . 1960/61 22 500 10 — 5521 = 
Trade and craft schools, public . . . 1960/61 296 4718 1730 — 54 961 21 663 
Commercial schools, public . . . . 1960/61 58 672 223 — 11359 1613 
Agricultural schools, public . . . . 1960/61 13 245 42 — 2 540 319 
Health service schools, public . . . 1960/61 21 283 124 — 1887 1384 
Fine arts schools, public . . 1960/61 6 212 38 -- 1433 837 
Schools for imams and | preachers, public 1960/61 36 347 28 — 4 494 3 
Commercial schools, private. . . . 1960/61 10 134 23 — 1236 157 
"Theological Echools, private жечи 1960/61 4 50 6 — 151 — 
Total . . Cin LOC 1960/61 493 1416 2260 — 85 028 26 272 
WM om cater B 1959/60 451 6797 2176 — 16 869 22115 
7; 1958/59 421 5837 1958 — 71 876 11975 
» 1957/58 407 5459 1875 — 68 273 15 961 
Teacher "Teacher training schools (3 years), public 1960/61 32 758 468 ba 8 852 4 809 — 
training ‘Teacher training schools (6 буага), ровна 1960/61 21 490 82 а Дә 14 463 1486 
Total . . 1960/61 53 1248 550 sue 23 315 6 295 T 
n ye p ДЫ ee 1959/60 52 872 239 ais 21 141 5 292 
i 1958/59 52 871 937 ane 19 593 4 482 - 
25 1957/58 47 755 219 T 18 197 3 759 = 
Higher 
University Faculties, public 
and зс фут е tf rcs olere Mod ln 1961/62 29 2916 580 pes 148 599 111180 
таан Te Weg кес ны ег Ged Аг 1960/61 27 2 807 558 144 461 110 070 
degree- ONE 345 Tett 1959/60 26 2779 514 ED 138 890 18 664 
granting) а е Vel 21058780 26 2619 457 NE 133727 15843 
TET РИ АРИ эл КОЛ КЛР, 1957/58 24 2070 367 Aye 130 113 14 890 
Non- Institutes of education, public . . . 1961/62 7 294 85 Bros 2 925 993 
university "Technical teachers’ colleges, public . . 1961/62 3 121 57 vic 1286 635 
Teacher Higher normal рар! public Bre 1961/62 3 60 17 C 210 19 
training Total . . E AME 1961/62 13 415 159 ей 4 421 1707 
н ОЧИР: йч; 1960/61 п 382 14 sie 3 893 1343 
$» 1959/60 9 404 136 ae 2 862 1113 Dr 
» . 1958/59 8 296 16 AT 2 796 1079 T ! 
A 1957/58 T 273 16 ET 2022 829 mo 


1. Full-time only. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ide ois 
ne of IET Academic Saray i i i i 
type o Туре of institution ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year үтен 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Non- Academies of economics and деше 
university public. 1961/62 4 171 14 11 368 954 
Other Higher technical i institutes, public Рә 1961/62 6 499 54 3 665 114 
Higher schools of dental surgery, Bue 
macy and nursing, public . . 1961/62 5 97 47 1094 423 
Academies of fine arts and of music, 
public 1961/62 3 129 14 126 205 
Higher Institute of Islamic Studies; 
public d 1961/62 1 21 2 221 — - 
Other higher schools, “public А 1961/62 3 44 6 535 89 A 
Total, . . 1961/62 22 961 137 17 609 1785 
^ 1960/61 18 882 99 16 943 1594 
E . 1959/60 15 128 85 12317 1320 
» 1958/59 15 686 81 9 943 947 
^ 1957/58 13 604 66 9 925 926 
Special Schools for the deaf and dumb, "d 1960/61 4 65 39 600 210 — 
Primary schools for the blin Y 1960/61 2 32 12 143 30 — 
Secondary schools for the ye Publio 1960/61 1 5 2 31 11 — 
Schools for retarded children, public 4 1960/61 44 182 38 2 693 316 — 
Total. . P 1960/61 51 284 91 3 467 567 — 
LE re T ums 1959/60 50 261 83 3 308 540 — 
^ 1958/59 50 255 12 3 390 511 — 
mc ce eem credent aar 1957/58 45 240 10 2918 443 — 
Adult Evening trade schools 1960/61 191 357 330 357 33 383 32 721 33 383 
Adult education classes . 1960/61 8 302 9100 102 9100 51193 14 396 51193 
Koranic classes 1960/61 639 704 — 104 21453 9 197 27 453 
Commercial classes 1960/61 35 46 — 46 1 288 311 1288 
Nursing courses 1960/61 52 200 200 200 718 718 718 
Dressmaking classes . 1960/61 627 644 644 644 16 468 16 468 16468 
Other vocational classes . 1960/61 424 1030 81 1030 10 061 2 268 10061 
Total . 1960/61 | 10270 12081 1357 | 12081 140 564 76079 | 140564 
» 1959/60 5310 3 487 671 3 487 98 566 49 879 98 566 
ТТЕ Uo de S 1958/59 4 891 3072 545 3072 94 852 41155 94 852 
алаар Д ач s 1957/58 4 643 2964 500 2964 90 939 46 378 90 939 
| eqni с м2 ir i 


2. Institutes of journalism, social welfare, and police training. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 
е жр iei aS 


E Field of study 
‘Type of institution занаша Sex Total 5 
year Humanities Education. Еше ана Law Soda! Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 
Universities, etc.! 1961/62 MF 48 599 7 890 — 641 15024 8599 4245 4461 3928 3 805 
F 11180 3188 — 157 3367 1740 1209 408 740 371 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 22 030 = 4421 1357 — 11824 — 3 355 1073 — 
institutions Е 3492 — 1707 319 — 1016 — 48 402 — 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 10 629 7890 4421 1998 15024 20423 4245 7822 5 001 3 805 
Е 14 672 3 188 1707 416 3367 2756 1209 456 1142 371 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 42 060 1747 2022 1457 11007 11001 1573 5551 4 466 3 236 
Е 6 645 855 829 230 1222 1435 531 291 1050 202 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 МЕ 100 il 6 3 22 29 6 1 7 5 
F 100 22 1l 3 23 19 8 3 8 3 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 4 5 3 26 26 4 13 11 8 
F 100 13 13 3 18 22 8 4 16 3 
__ 05 n N ee ee 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions, 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 
—— À——— À————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent Teacher education at. Other education at Average Average ше of. 
year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions non-university institutions total enrolment total population 100 ay 
beginning = = (000°) (000%) а 
Рег сепі ег сепі ег cent 
Total female Total female Total female 
1930 1 988 16 212 22 2243 16 
1931 2 460 16 202 32 2191 12 
1932 3 968 17 271 28 1 258 12 6 15 416 36 
1933 4 387 16 289 22 1374 sal 
1934 4794 17 299 25 1573 9 
1935 5 637 17 307 27 1 534 8 
1936 6 606 17 386 31 1552 1 
1937 7269 18 429 31 1860 1 10 16 370 59 
1938 8127 19 433 33 1760 1 
1939 9 406 20 542 39 2377 8 
1940 10 006 22 617 38 2 488 9 
1941 10 998 23 602 33 3 093 10 
1942 12 272 23 620 32 3 053 10 16 18 205 90 
1943 14 422 22 811 32 3 060 12 
1944 15 087 21 1032 34 3 383 п 
1945 14 627 20 1140 35 3 506 9 
1946 16 458 20 1 653 24 3 420 11 
1947 19 348 18 2081 31 3532 10 23 19 634 118 
1948 19 844 18 1904 39 3 461 10 
1949 20 274 18 1536 44 3 281 п 
1950 19 867 19 1370 47 3 578 12 
1951 18 766 19 1 225 46 4 049 14 
1952 19 144 18 1785 44 3 937 13 25 22210 112 
1953 17 742 18 1242 44 4 325 12 
1954 20 794 17 1415 41 5 860 13 
1955 29 076 16 1614 42 6 308 12 
1956 29 230 17 1 998 40 8 592 10 
1957 30 113 16 2 022 41 9 925 9 44 25 520 172 
1958 33 727 17 2 796 39 9 943 10 
1959 38 890 22 2 862 39 12 317 1 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


_-———————————— 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total e : 
Humanities Education Fine arts, Law 5000 Natural Engineers Medical — Agriculture 

1960/61 МЕ 6413 246 103 306 787 2133 14 1160 1099 505 
Е 1 226 119 20 63 129 461 32 60 263 19 

1959/60 МЕ 6100 240 92 321 164 2093 71 885 992 636 
Е 1185 114 16 66 103 514 51 41 209 71 

1958/59 МЕ 4124 136 89 260 675 1287 52 513 713 399 
Е 824 66 12 61 84 351 20 23 157 50 

1957/58 МЕ 4 027 160 82 203 544 1 248 37 617 913 223 
Е 874 82 16 63 81 340 24 36 202 30 

Percentage 

1960/61 MF 100 4 2 5 12 33 1. 18 17 8 
Е 100 10 2 5 10 38 3 5 21 6 

1957/58 MF 100 4 2 5 13 31 T 15 23 6 
Е 100 10 2 i 9 39 3 4 23 3 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 
__ MÀ————— SE nee 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total 5 7 
Humantics Education Finga, Lew Сй. Natural Engineering Medical — Agriculture 
Less than 2 years MF — == = = 
Е = 
2 years МЕ 
Е =, 
3 years MF 303 — — 303 T 
F 63 — — 63 
4 years MF 4 940 236 1103 — 781 12 094 64 11159 — 503 
F 887 116 120 — 128 1460 25 159 = 19 
5 years MF a 22 = As zal mis. ams = ГЕ = 
F = az. = 
6 years MF 792 2792 = 
Е 193 2193 — 
1 years or more MF = — — E =, = 
Е == I T e =s = 
Not specified MF 9318 10 = 3 6 39 10 1 307 2 
F 383 3 = — 1 1 7 1 70 — 
l. Entailing three to four years' study. 3. Courses leading to the doctorate. 


2. Degrees and diplomas obtained after three, four or six years' study. 


6. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand liras) 
LL A RU EAM 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount. Amount 
Total "MS is. 1345 189 Total expenditure . ....... 1345 189 
Central Government: ‘Total recurring expenditure . . . + + 1300 189 
Budget of the Ministry of Education . . . + + > 1 ae £m Sou e EUM and supporting pro- x 
Budg ini Public Works . . - + + 45 0 'essionalstaff . . . . + + + - 
udget ofthe Minis ОЕШ ИН бекет expenditie АЁ EUNT E433 181 
Total capital expenditure . . . . + + 45 000 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . 1300 189 100 
Expenditure distributed by type and level of education . . 1 236 551 95.1 
aed education . И ТРАГ СРЕ >з, * 126 i pa 
econd; ducati ТРГО z 
PERR "S тта jy essc escam E fos cu c NEG 173 902 13.4 
Vocational! | CC ROSE OD: Cm Ner Ner eee s 171 020 E 
Teacher training . . - + + c c t c ot t 7 16 0: Е 
Higher education NK De ce am STU REL ANS 318 392 21.4 
63 638 4.9 


Other recurring expenditure 


2. In addition 169,669,500 liras were allocated to higher education 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
from other budgets. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system in Uganda is regulated by the 
Education Ordinance of 1959; no legislation existed in 
1963 requiring compulsory school attendance. 

The great majority of the schools are provided and 
managed by religious orders—the Protestant and Catholic 
missions and, to a lesser extent, the Uganda Muslim 
Educational Association. There are also secular private 
schools and a few maintained by local authorities. The 
Government runs a small number of institutions mostly 
at the post-primary level, but its principal contribution 
to the provision of educational facilities takes the form 
of subsidies to those voluntary agencies, local authorities 
and private schools which meet prescribed standards. 

Education comes under the Ministry of Education and 
Labour, and the Central Education Department is directly 
responsible for the planning and administration of senior 
secondary schools, teacher training schools and technical 
schools, The junior secondary schools are the responsibility 
of the provincial offices of the Department and of the 
voluntary agencies, and other post-primary institutions 
are administered by the district education authorities. 

A number of factors affect the provision of education, in 
particular the multiplicity of ethnic and linguistic groups. 
The peoples in the centre and south of the country speak 
Bantu languages while those in the north speak a number 
of widely differing languages belonging to the Sudanese, 
Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic clusters. English is the language 
of instruction in all junior and senior secondary schools, 
but the vernacular is used in many primary schools. 
In the new common schools teaching is in English from 
the beginning. 


The primary schools provide six years of education, 


leading to the primary leaving examination; admission 
to the junior secondary level is selective. The junior 
secondary schools provide three years of general studies 
leading to the secondary entrance examination and the 
junior schools’ leaving examination. Entrance to the 
senior secondary schools is highly selective and is based 
not only on the results of the entrance examination, but 
on a careful inquiry into the school record, character 
and academic potential of each child. The senior secondary 
schools offer a course of at least four years leading to 
various examinations giving access to institutions at 
higher level. 

Other forms of post-primary education include three- 
year courses provided in the rural trades schools, three- 
year courses at senior secondary level in technical schools, 
homecraft and vocational courses for girls, and various 
types of vocational training provided in a number of 
specialized institutions. A number of teacher training 
schools at both lower and upper secondary level provide 
mena courses of varying length for teachers for primary 
schools. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


The only institution of higher education in Uganda is 
Makerere University College which, together with the 
Royal College in Nairobi and the University College of 
Dar-es-Salaam, forms the Federal University of East 
Africa. 

Makerere College was founded in 1922 as a Government 
trade and technical school and has had over the years 
a history of steady progress towards a fully-fledged 
university institution. In 1949, as the University College 
of East Africa, the college was accepted into special 
relation with the University of London, awarding the 
degrees of that university. Developed to serve the needs 
of all three mainland East African countries and those 
of the Island of Zanzibar, the college remained, until 
1961, the only university institution in the territories. 

Proposals concerning the creation of a federal university 
in East Africa were first put forward in 1958 by the 
Working Party on Higher Education in East Africa 
which recommended that the Royal Technical College 
in Kenya should be transformed into a second inter- 
territorial university college for the region and that 
specific preparatory steps should be taken towards the 
opening of a university college in Tanganyika in 1965/66. 
With the concurrence of the East African Governments 
this development was considerably advanced and the 
first students of the University College of Dar-es-Salaam 
were admitted in October 1961. 


Legislation 


The enabling legislation, the University of East Africa 
Act, was passed by the Central Legislative Assembly 
of the East African Commission Services Organization 
in December 1962. The Act names Makerere University 
College, the Royal College, Nairobi, and the University 
College, Dar-es-Salaam, as constituent colleges of the 
university but allows for the subsequent addition of 
others. Ít endows the university with examining and 
degree-granting powers and charges it ‘to assume respon- 
sibility for university education within East Africa, to 
co-operate with governments and other appropriate 
parties in the planned development of higher education 
and, in particular, to examine and approve proposals 
for new faculties, new departments, new degree courses or 
new subjects of study submitted to it by the constituent 
colleges". An obvious arena for the exercise of the uni- 
versity planning functions is the avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication of expensive professional faculties. 


Policy and administration 


As Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya approached inde- 
pendent nationhood it was recognized as urgently desirable 


that the planning of higher education should remain a 
joint East African responsibility, hence the proposal for 
a federal university with national colleges as constituent 
units. The 1958 Working Party on Higher Education 
declared itself strongly in favour of this concept; its 
report was accepted by the East African Governments 
and in June 1961 the Provisional Council of the University 
of East Africa was constituted with a membership repre- 
sentative of the Governments, the colleges, the East 
African public and certain educational organizations out- 
side the region. 

The University of East Africa has as its governing body 
a council and as its academic authority a senate of which 
the vice-chancellor, who is chosen from amongst the 
college principals, is chairman. 

Each constituent college has its own council and aca- 
demic board and retains the greatest possible degree of 
autonomy over its affairs consonant with the purposes 
for which the university was created. 


Finance 


The three constituent colleges of the University of East 
Africa are interterritorially financed so far as their recurrent 
revenues are concerned, and each draws its students 
from all three East African countries. In the academic 
year 1960/61 the income of Makerere University College 
was made up as follows: Government grants, 90 per 
cent; endowments, 4 per cent; tuition fees, 5 per cent; 
miscellaneous, 1 per cent. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Makerere University College is organized in faculties of 
agriculture, arts, education, medicine and science, the 
faculties being further sub-divided into departments. 


Admission of students. The minimum requirements for 
entrance to first-degree courses approximate to those of 
British universities, that is, two passes at Advanced level 
in the General Certificate of Education examination (or 
its equivalent). Some faculties require particular groupings 
of Advanced level passes. Special entrance provisions are 
made for candidates over the age of 25. 


Range of studies. Makerere University College offers courses 
of not less than three years in length leading to the 
bachelor’s degree (of the University of East Africa) in 
the following subjects: arts, science, education, social 
sciences, and agriculture. The course leading to the M.B. 
Ch.B. in medicine and surgery takes six years. 
Postgraduate studies are provided in the faculties of 


arts and science leading to the degrees of M.A., M.Sc., 
D.Sc., and Ph.D. 

Various shorter courses are also offered as, for instance, 
the two-year diploma course in social work for non- 
graduates. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in July 
and ends in April and is organized in three terms. English 
is the language of instruction. 


Extra-mural courses. The department of extra-mural 
studies does not offer any direct preparation for exami- 
nations and does not undertake vocational training or 
grant diplomas. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay residence fees of £125 a year and tuition 
fees varying between £42 and £51. Some scholarships 
and bursaries are available. 

Makerere University College is completely residential 
and all students are accommodated in the college halls 
of residence; there are five halls for men and one for 
women. The warden in charge of each hall is responsible 
for the well-being of his or her hall. Medical services are 
provided free of charge and extensive clinic and ward 
accommodation is available for the use of undergraduates. 
The service is run by the college medical officers with 
the assistance of a nursing staff. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


In 1962 an internationally-composed committee under 
the chairmanship of the Principal of the University 
College of Sierra Leone visited East Africa at the invi- 
tation of the Professional Council of the university to 
review the needs and priorities of universities in the 
region in the light of the greatly altered circumstances 
in recent years, more especially the creation of the two 
new university colleges. Since the report of that committee 
was made available to the university authorities much 
effort has been expended in devising a development 
plan acceptable to the colleges and to the Governments. 
'The plan embodies a programme for the triennium 
commencing on 1 July 1964, the guiding principles of 
which are the necessity for development at all three 
colleges and the growth of fully viable faculties at the 
two newer institutions. The plan will be subject to regular 
review by a special development committee. 


[Text based on material supplied by Mr. Lindsay Young, 
Registrar of Makerere University College, Kampala.] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. Uganda. Ministry of Economic Affairs. Economic 
Planning and Statistics Division. Reply to Unesco question- 
naire. Other official reports. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 6,845,000. 
Area: 93,981 square miles; 243,410 square kilometres. 


Population density: 73 per square mile; 28 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross domestic products (1960 estimate): 152 million 
East African pounds. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 
2.80 U.S. dollars. 


1 East African pound = 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: July. 


1. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1950-59 
ee eee А 


Number of students enrolled 

Academic Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at Average Average (шее 

year degree-granting institutions! non-university institutions? total enrolment total population 100,008 
beginning (000%) (000°) Еа 

— Per cent Toui Per cent 
female female 

1950 231 — = 

1951 . ==, = 

1952 see — — 0.4 5518 Hi 

1953 367 — — 

1954 519 — — 


1. Courses leading to general university degrees started in the beginning 


of 1950. 


2. Students studying for T4 certificate (higher level of teacher training). 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 
„——————-—-—-—-—-—-———— 


fe Field of study 

x kat cademie 

уре оаа year Бе Total 46 : : Social Natural рл Medical А 

Humanities Education Finearts Law Social Natural Кошен Medical Agriculture 

All institutions? 1961/62 MF 951 269 241 28 — — 202 — 148 63 
Е 113 38 57 4 — — 10 — 4 — 

All institutions? 1957/58 МЕ Oe 230 10 21 — — 216 — 90 10 

Percentage 

All institutions! 1961/62 MF 100 28 25 3 — — 21 — 16 7 
F 100 33 50 "NUES = 9 aa n е: 

All institutions? 1957/58 MF 33 10 3 — — 31 — 13 10 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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| e 3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


Level and Teaching staff Students enrolled 
evel an ; | Number 
type of Type of institution Academic | ori. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education bind tutions 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
| Primary African primary schools, public , . . 1960 31 262 100 6 658 2511 = 
Asian primary schools, public . . . 1960 1 235 129 6 325 2 923 ES 
European primary schools, public . . 1960 5 56 50 993 521 — 
African primary schools, aided private . 1960 2212 10609 2521 339176 105 810 == 
Asian primary schools, aided private . 1960 82 343 128 9 688 4 862 = 
European primary schools, aided private 1960 y 11 1 173 92 — 
African primary schools, unaided private 1960 3 614 5 815 982 169905 53325 = 
Теше! AE De ee 1960 5968 17331 3921 532918 170116 — 
em $t uf d od 1959 5622 17260 3696 501699 151019 — 
» нк” foe Sin Roos 1958 5 290 15469 3297 n 468 733 138 624 — 
| 8 ч E < s ИСИ р 1957 4418 14131 2948 zT 434123 116 799 — 
econdary 
General African secondary schools, public . . 1960 27 113 12 2 635 287 — 
Asian secondary schools, public . . . 1960 13 205 49 3912 1388 — 
African secondary schools, aided private 1960 217 858 212 a 19 302 3 844 — 
Asian secondary schools, aided private . 1960 23 106 28 Кге, 1889 833 == 
African secondary schools, unaided 
private «Зм Re Ме: а АУ 1960 18 119 — 3 487 180 — 
Totali fou КЕШ FE 1960 298 1401 301 31 285 6532 — 
Ping prot dino VALE А 1959 317 1384 263 34 154 5 946 — 
» c lai cC ULM ИР л 1958 288 1231 258 Jr 29 206 5 002 — 
» Ба о еа. 1957 224 1045 184 male 25 588 3 904 — 
Vocational Kampala Technical Institute, public . 1960 1 54 6 sae 288 17 
Junior secondary technical schools, 
publié ТИЙ DES USE ih 1960 6 92 2 537 — 
Rural trade schools, public . . . . 1960 5 21 — 5 234 — 
Junior secondary technical schools, 
aided private . . . s s + + 1960 6 85 — 715 — 
Rural trade schools, aided private . . 1960 74 229 49 2574 504 
Rural trade schools, unaided private . 1960 3 1 1 а 144 — 
Тош ИОС + 1960 95 498 58 ae 4492 521 
Жыш ж Pee о 1959 96 503 56 = 4040 568 
ку i 1958 99 476 45 4585 108 
ж: 1957 15 373 4 3 807 300 
Teacher Primary teacher training schools, public 1960 13 133 18 ine AT AT 
training Primary teacher training schools, private 1960 2514 154 
Pre-training courses, private d 1960 133 1249 1101 Кез 318 148 
Supplementary teachers’ courses, private 1960 60 60 
Total . а Ера: от. 1960 136 1982 1109 2939 1009 
RE 1959 136 1293 113 3 439 1242 
is 1958 137 1268 1101 3 839 1374 
6 1957 139 1279 1110 3 963 1370 — 
Higher 
Universit Makerere University College, public 
ou DSL RAO EL кч const | 1961/62 1 sı ns 
equivalent iae £c mecs co EE ES 1960/61 if 3 913 68 
(degree- tee e E QE MEE 21959/60 1 881 68 
granting) a cub UU aL eor py) 1959/59 1 823 65 
n А EM E edi] {1951]98 1 697 45 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public . . 1960/61 Lr a X. 211 63 
university "Teacher training colleges, private . . 1960/61 2 n. а 67 24 
Teacher Totali ireas а ле нел 1960/61 1. E "m 344 87 
training ge ha etr om 1959/60 1. 2:5 i 321 88 
T É acia 1958/59 1 eis T 308 92 
i : 1957/58 | 1 1 i a— а 
1. Data relating to higher teacher training are included with secondary 2. In 1957, there were no students studying for a T4 certificate (higher 
teacher training. level of teacher training). 
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4, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in East African pounds) 


еле ылыы оу у EE 


А. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total 6 015 087 Total expenditure . 6 015 087 
Territorial revenue 3 704 830 Total recurring expenditure ARIS 5 548 574 
Local authorities . . . 2 310 257 For administration or general control 213 155 
Local authority revenue Й 847 867 For instruction . . . . + + + 5 060 230 
Grants by Central Government 1 462 390 Other recurring expenditure 215 189 
E T vt Total capital expenditure . 466 513 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . 5548 574 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 213 155 4.9 
Expenditure for instruction a Seu i Lp s Ls 5 060 230 91.2 
Primary and junior secondary . 2 751 199 49.6 
Secondary education > 1 787 058 32.2 
General . dus 968 945 17.4 
Vocational . 486 635 8.8 
Teacher training 331 478 6.0 
Higher education . . e e e + soe so ee e 521 973 9.4 
Share of Uganda in cost of East African University colleges 348 310 6.3 
Scholarships for higher education overseas and other . 173 663 И 3.1 
215 18' 3.9 


Other recurring expenditure . 6 ot 


—————————————_—— 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Following the October Socialist Revolution in the Ukraine, 
the entire system of public education, including higher 
education, underwent radical reorganization with the 
object of making education at all levels accessible to 
the broadest sections of the population. The reform of 
higher education was based entirely on laws, decrees and 
decisions adopted by the supreme organs of State power 
and the State administration of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

From the very first days of its existence, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. framed its policy for higher education in accord- 
ance with specific principles which were based on Marxist- 
Leninist teachings concerning the laws of development 
of nature and society; these principles specify that the 
aims and tasks of higher education should be immediately 
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related to the practical tasks of socialist and communist 
construction; that higher education should prepare young 
people for life, for practical work in the various branches 
of the national economy and cultural activities, and for 
active participation in the social and economic develop- 
ments of the country; that since Soviet society is con- 
structed on the basis of work and has no social strata, 
this characteristic should be reflected in the organization 
of the higher education system and in the teaching me- 
thods employed; and that education without work cannot 
ensure the all-round development of the human personality. 

The procedures, tasks and objectives relating to the 
reorganization of the school system at all levels were 
given legal expression in the Law on the strengthening 
of the ties of the school with life and on the further develop- 
ment of the public education system, adopted by the 


UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian S.S.R. on 17 April 1959. 
The reorganization of the system of public education, and 
especially of higher education, is now proceeding in 
accordance with the provisions of this Law; its main 
purpose is to improve the practical and theoretical train- 
ing of specialists, to make higher education more accessible 
to the workers, and to bring the school closer to life and 
to production, Education in the Ukrainian S.S.R. is 
secular. Ás a result of a decree issued by the Provisional 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government of the Ukraine on 
19 January 1919, publie education was entirely freed 
from religious influence. 

Higher education is an integral part of the unified 
public education system; there is no break in the curri- 
culum between the primary schools and the incomplete 
secondary schools, between the incomplete secondary 
schools and the (general and specialized) secondary schools, 
and between the latter and the institutions of higher 
education (vysSee ucebnoe zavedenie, abbreviated as VUZ, 
plural VUZy). All who have completed the curriculum 
at a certain level can proceed freely to a higher level. 
The school system is the same for all nationalities, races 
and sections of the population. 

The equal right of all citizens to receive higher education 
is guaranteed by the Ukrainian Constitution through 
the provision of eight years of compulsory general edu- 
cation, a system of general secondary polytechnical 
education, specialized secondary and higher education, 
evening schools and correspondence courses in all of 
which education is free (and supplemented where necessary 
by a system of State scholarships) and where the mother 
tongue is used as the language of instruction. 

The structure of higher education in the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. takes account of the necessity for locating educa- 
tional institutions according to the economic needs of 
the regions, so that specialists can be trained as far as 
possible at the places where they will have to live and 
work. However, in resolving these matters, consideration 
is given not only to the economie interests or the needs 
of production in any one region, but also to the provision 
of optimum possibilities for raising the cultural level of 
the entire people. 

'The State direets all work related to training and 
education. The Provisional Government, in its Decree 
of 25 January 1919, proclaimed that ‘all educational 
institutions—primary, general and specialized secondary, 
and higher—and all pre-primary and out-of-school estab- 
lishments, whether State, public or private, are trans- 
ferred to the control of the Education Department of 
the Provisional Workers’ and Peasants’ Government of 
the Ukraine’. State direction ensures that future specialists 
are educated in the spirit which serves the interests of 
society in accordance with the long-term economic and 
cultural development prospects, that the stability and 
unity of curricular requirements and their correlation 
with the secondary school curricula is maintained, and 
that the material security of students during their period 
of study and the provision of jobs for graduates in accord- 
ance with the training acquired are guaranteed. 

State direction of higher education in the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. is effected through a network of administrative 
organs which were decided upon following the reorga- 


nization of the public education system by a decision 
of the Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian S.S.R. of 
14 August 1959. All VUZy come exclusively under the 
immediate direction of the Central Republican bodies 
(the Ukrainian S.S.R. Ministries of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education, Enlightenment, Culture, Health, 
Agriculture and Trade, and the Union of Ukrainian Sports 
Organizations and Societies), and not under local (regional 
or district) authorities or economic councils. The responsible 
ministries and departments exercise their authority within 
the limits of their competence, directing the academic, 
educational, methodological and scientific work of the 
VUZy on the basis of general regulations approved by 
the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary 
Education. These regulations are first agreed to by the 
Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics after sub- 
mitting them for comments to their competent ministerial 
bodies. 

The direction of the VUZy has become more active 
and positive since the 1959 reorganization, and provides 
for the identification and examination of problems and 
the prompt implementation of solutions to remedy any 
existing shortcomings in specialist training work. The 
present system of administration makes for greater effi- 
ciency in planning, and affords greater possibilities for 
ensuring that education and instruction in general are 
closely related to life, to production, and to the needs 
and tasks of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The institutions training higher-level staff are of various 
types, and can be divided into three main groups: univer- 
sities, polytechnical institutes and specialized higher 
education institutes. 

The universities are the main scientific and educational 
centres and, in addition to training specialists for scientific 
establishments, economic concerns, cultural bodies and 
the civil service, as well as teachers for secondary and 
higher schools, engage actively in research work in the 
various branches of science and technology. The poly- 
technical institutes are major institutions which train 
engineers for a very wide range of specialities and also do 
a considerable amount of economically important research. 
The third group comprises institutes which offer specialized 
professional studies in technology, agriculture, economics, 
pedagogy, law, medicine, art, physical training and sports. 

Higher education in the Ukraine has passed through 
two main stages of development since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The first stage covers the period 
up to 1917 and the October Socialist Revolution; the 
second and present stage starts in 1917 with the establish- 
ment of Soviet power. 

Before the Revolution, higher education and scientific 
thought in the Ukraine, as in the whole of Tsarist Russia, 
developed under extremely unfavourable conditions. Teach- 
ing in the mother tongue was forbidden in the schools; 
there was no freedom of speech and thought, and anything 
of an original and progressive nature was opposed. 

The Tsarist Government attempted to use the higher 
schools to train reliable staff to operate the bureaucratic 
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machinery of the State, and hence the students were 
preferentially selected from among the well-to-do classes, 
and access was completely barred to the overwhelming 
majority of the masses. Ninety per cent of the student 
body at the Kiev Polytechnical Institute in 1900, for 
example, was composed of the children of noblemen, 
senior officials, industrialists, merchants and so on. 

The network of institutions of higher education in the 
Ukraine at that time was insignificant, and the Tsarist 
Government was little concerned with extending it. Several 
large institutions were opened, however, not with State 
funds, but through public collections and contributions 
by industrialists and financiers interested in training the 
staff required for their own undertakings. 

There were twelve higher education institutions in the 
Ukraine at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
including five universities (in Kiev, Kharkov, Lvov, 
Odessa and Czernowitz) and a polytechnical and a com- 
mercial institute in Kiev, a technological and a veterinary 
institute in Kharkov, an institute of history and philosophy 
at Nezhin, and a conservatoire in both Kiev and Odessa. 

Each of the universities had three of four faculties 
(history and philosophy, physics and mathematics, law, 
and medicine). The institutes had no faculties but consisted 
of two, three or four departments. For example, the Kiev 
Polytechnical Institute had four (mechanics, engineering, 
chemistry and agronomy), while the Kharkov Techno- 
logical Institute had only two—mechanics and chemistry. 
The number of students was very small; Kiev University, 
which was one of the largest at the time, had about 2,000 
students and the Kiev Polytechnical Institute about 600. 

By the beginning of the First World War, the number 
of institutions had risen somewhat, and in 1914/15 
numbered 27 with a total enrolment of 32,200 students. 
The number of universities had remained unchanged and 
the increase was reflected in the new technical, pedagogical 
and other specialized institutes. Structurally, the insti- 
tutions in Tsarist Russia underwent no significant change. 
The turning point in the development of higher education 
in the Ukraine was the October Socialist Revolution 
which started a new stage of development. It became 
essential to draw the workers and peasants into the 
process of acquiring knowledge through higher education 
and to provide the necessary conditions for this. A demo- 
cratic reform was therefore carried through which covered 
the entire education system including higher education, 
making it accessible to the masses. 

Since the masses lacked the necessary general educational 
background, special preparatory courses were initiated 
at the higher institutions themselves to provide the 
required training. In addition, day and evening workers’ 
sections, providing a three- to four-year course of instruc- 
tion were organized to give a secondary education with a 
view to subsequent admission to higher studies. These 
sections continued until 1941, when the secondary schools 
proper began to supply the higher institutions with the 
necessary intake. 

The new tasks necessitated changes both in the structure 
of existing institutions and in the methods and forms of 
the instruction used by them. The universities were 
transformed into institutes, while new institutes were 
created on the basis of university faculties in accordance 
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with the specific needs of the country’s economy. For 
example, the faculties of physics, mathematics, history 
and philosophy were transformed into public education 
institutes (instituty narodnogo obrazovanija—INO), provid- 
ing social education and vocational training. All existing 
teacher training and pedagogical institutes were also 
transformed into INO establishments. Similarly, for the 
training of economists and jurists, institutes of national 
economy (instituty narodnogo hozjaijstva —INH) were set 
up on the basis of the faculties of law of the universities 
and the commercial institutes. The medical faculties 
which formed part of the universities were detached to 
form independent medical institutes, while new institutes of 
chemistry and pharmacology were opened. The faculties 
of agronomy at the polytechnical institutes were trans- 
formed into agricultural institutes. The technicums which 
operated in the Ukraine as secondary technical schools 
were converted into institutions for training specialists 
at higher level in a limited number of subjects. In 1930 
they were reorganized as regular secondary techni al 
schools, and have remained so up to this time. 

Industrialization and the collectivization of agriculture 
confronted higher education with the tasks of meeting 
the need for larger numbers of engineers and technicians, 
and for new types of VUZ providing clearly-cut specialized 
training according to specific branches of the economy. 
Further reforms of the system of higher education accord- 
ingly took place in the thirties, and the institutions 
providing technical training were transferred to the direct 
control of the People's Commissariats for the correspond- 
ing industries. 

The reform of VUZy according to needs of the economy 
was carried out in the main by splitting up existing 
multi-faculty technical institutes. For example, eight 
independent institutes were developed from the Kiev 
Polytechnical Institute and six higher technological insti- 
tutes—VTUZy (vyssee tekhniceskoe ucebnoe zavedenie) from 
the Kharkov Polytechnical Institute; in addition, forty- 
seven new VTUZy were established. At the same time 
the universities were re-established with the purpose of 
providing a broad training for specialists in humanistic 
studies. By 1941 the VUZ network comprised 173 insti- 
tutes and universities with an enrolment of 196,800 
students. In the following years the VUZy considerably 
improved their teaching methods and equipped their 
laboratories and workrooms with up-to-date materials. 
The VUZ network was also consolidated; a number of 
small technical, medical, and agricultural institutes were 
merged with large polytechnical or other specialized 
institutes, while the two-year teacher training institutes 
which had existed up to 1957 were abolished and their 
teaching staff transferred to the universities and pedago- 
gical institutes. This resulted in a reduction in the number 
of VUZy, but a considerable increase in the number of 
students attending them; the figures for the 1961/62 
academic year were 135 VUZy with 461,000 students. 


Legislation 


The rights, duties and powers of State organs, public 
organizations and citizens are clearly defined and laid 
down in appropriate laws and enactments issued by the 
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Government and other organs of the State administration. 
The most important of the operative laws, decrees, Govern- 
ment decisions and other legal documents governing 
higher education in the Ukrainian S.S.R. and serving 
as a legal basis for the work of the VUZy and the State 
organs directing them are the following, arranged in 
chronological order: 

‘Separation of the Church from the State, and the 
school from the Church’, decree issued by the Provi- 
sional Workers’ and Peasants’ Government of the Ukraine 
on 22 January 1919. Under this decree, the teaching 
of religious doctrines is forbidden at all educational 
institutions, 

‘Transfer of all school establishments to the admi- 
nistration of the Education Department’, decree issued 
by the Provisional Workers’ and Peasants’ Government 
on 25 January 1919, whereby all work relating to the 
education and instruction of the young generation was 
transferred to the hands of the State. 

“Transfer of all private higher educational establishments 
to State maintenance’, decree issued by the Council of 
the People's Commissars of the Ukrainian S.S.R. on 
24 April 1919. 

*Admission to institutions of higher education and 
technicums’, decision of the Central Executive Committee 
and the Council of the People's Commissars of the U.S.S.R. 
of 28 December 1935, abolishing any bar on admission 
in respect of the social origin of entrants or restrictions 
on the rights of their parents. Under this decision, ad- 
mission is open to persons of both sexes who pass the 
entrance examination. 

‘Regulations governing admission to institutions of 
higher education’, decision of the Central Committee of 
the All-Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) and the 
Council of the People's Commissars of the U.S.S.R. of 
11 July 1940, establishing a schedule of entrance exami- 
nations corresponding to specialities selected for study 
at VUZy. 

‘Improving the training and utilization of specialists 
with a higher or specialized secondary education’, decision 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and the Central 
Committee and the CPSU of 30 August 1954, which 
provided for a series of measures to develop and im- 
prove the methods of planning the training of specialists 
with a higher education, raise the standard of teaching, 
strengthen the material and technical basis of the VUZy, 
develop higher correspondence and evening courses, ensure 
a better distribution and utilization of specialists with 
a higher education, and solve other important questions 
relating to higher education. 

*Law on strengthening the ties of the school with life 
and on the further development of the public education 
system in the Ukrainian $.S.R.’, adopted by the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian S.S.R. on 17 April 1959. 

‘Facilities for students taking courses at evening and 
correspondence VUZy and pupils taking courses at 
specialized evening and correspondence secondary schools’, 
ordinance issued by the Council of Ministers of the Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R. on 3 August 1959, whereby the facilities 
accorded to persons combining study at institutions of 
higher and specialized secondary education with work in 
State and public undertakings were substantially increased. 


*Conversion of the Ministry of Higher Education of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. into the Ministry of Higher and 
Specialized Secondary Education of the Ukrainian S.S.R’, 
order issued by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. on 24 July 1959. The Ministry 
was given wider responsibilities in directing higher edu- 
cation, and its powers were also considerably enlarged. 
The Ministry is responsible, apart from the direct admi- 
nistration ofthe VUZy coming under it, for the direction 
of higher education in general. 

*Reorganization of the administration of institutions of 
higher and specialized secondary education in the Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R., decision of the Council of Ministers of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. of 14 August 1959, instituting the present 
system of organs of administration of higher education 
and defining their competence, rights and duties. 

*Forms and periods of study at institutions of higher 
education and production work and practice by students', 
decision of the Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. of 24 August 1959, and *Production work and 
school instruction for students at institutions of higher 
education', decision of the Council of Ministers of 4 April 
1960. These decisions lay down the procedure for imple- 
menting the provisions of the law on consolidating the 
ties of the school with life in so far as reorganizing the 
teaching process and introducing new forms of instruction 
for students are concerned. 

‘Participation by industrial undertakings or by State 
and collective farms in the provision of entrants to VUZy 
and technicums and in the training of specialists for their 
undertakings’, Ordinance No. 1368-R of the Council of 
Ministers of 7 October 1959, authorizing undertakings 
and other organizations to send their workers to study 
at VUZy, with grants covering their entire period of 
study, in return for three years’ work on completing 
their studies, at the undertaking or with the organization 
which sent them to the VUZ. 

'Organization of factory-VTUZy, and of industrial 
undertakings and workshops at VUZy’, decision of the 
Council of Ministers of 23 February 1960. 

*Regulations concerning the payment of nominal grants 
to students at institutions of higher education of the 
U.S.S.R.’, decisions of the Council of Ministers of 27 April 
and 30 August 1960. 

‘Regulations concerning institutions of higher education, 
approved by decrees of the Council of Ministers of 21 March 
and 24 April 1961.’ These regulations define the main 
tasks of VUZy, the rights and obligations of students 
and teachers, the forms and types of instruction offered, 
the structure of the institutions and other legal questions 
governing internal administration and relations with other 
State and public organizations. 

*Measures for improving the training of scientific and 
pedagogical staff’, decision of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Ukraine and the Council 
of Ministers of the Ukrainian S.S.R. of 11 October 1961, 
providing, among other things, for a considerable extension 
of facilities for the creation of better conditions for 
teachers at VUZy and for raising the level of their 
qualifications. 

Finally, the Constitution of the Ukrainian 5.5.К. 
defines the principles of State and public organizations, 
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the structure and powers of the organs of authority and 
administration, the basic rights and duties of citizens, 
etc., and provides the juridical basis for all legislation. 


Policy and administration 


External. State direction of higher education in the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. is organized in a manner whereby the 
operative functions connected with directing educational 
institutions are decentralized while decisions on important 
basic questions remain centralized. 

The Ukrainian Supreme Soviet has responsibility for 
constituting the Ministry of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education and other ministries and depart- 
ments in charge of higher education, appointing Ministers, 
passing laws on major questions concerning higher edu- 
cation and supervising their execution, and approving 
the annual allocation of funds for the development of 
higher education. 

The Council of Ministers approves the regulations 
governing the activities and day-to-day administration 
of the ministries and departments responsible for the 
VUZy. On the basis of the Republic’s employment require- 
ments, the Council of Ministers approves plans relating 
to the admission of students to VUZy and to the direction 
of graduates; decides where pedagogical institutes are 
to be established, reorganized or closed down; determines 
the mode of selecting and appointing rectors and pro- 
rectors of VUZy; supervises the activities of ministries 
and departments engaged in the organization of teaching 
methods, studies and research work in VUZy coming 
under their jurisdiction; arranges for the financing, 
construction and equipment of VUZy coming under the 
Republic’s jurisdiction; and issues directives to economic 
councils, ministries, departments and executive committees 
of regional Soviets for enlisting the support of industrial 
plants, construction projects, institutions and organi- 
zations in arranging productive work and production 
practice for VUZ students. 

The Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary 
Education occupies a special position in the direction 
of higher education. It is responsible not only for admi- 
nistering VUZy coming under its direct jurisdiction, but 
also for directing all higher education work in the Ukraine 
through the competent ministries and departments; it 
determines the structure and approves the staff establish- 
ments of all VUZy coming under the Republic’s jurisdic- 
tion, irrespective of the particular authorities responsible 
for them. 

The aim of all the State organs concerned with directing 
higher education is to ensure a steady improvement in 
the VUZ network and in the standard of specialist training, 
and to make higher education increasingly accessible to 
the broad masses of the population. 


Internal. The purpose of the unified system of public edu- 
cation is to solve the problems of communist construction 
facing the Soviet people. The tasks of Soviet education 
at the present stage of development are given legislative 
expression in the Law of 17 April 1959 on the strengthening 
of the ties of the school with life and on the further 
development of the public education system in the 
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Ukrainian S.S.R. It defines the main tasks of higher 
education as being: (a) to train highly qualified specialists 
educated on the basis of Marxist-Leninist teaching, and 
having a mastery of the latest Russian and foreign achieve- 
ments in science and technology, a good knowledge of 
working practices and the ability not only to make full 
use of modern technology but also to create the technology 
of the future; (b) to carry out scientific research contribut- 
ing towards the solution of the tasks of communist 
construction; (c) to train pedagogical staff; (d) to raise 
the qualifications of specialists engaged in the various 
branches of the national economy, cultural life and edu- 
cation; (e) to disseminate scientific and political knowledge 
among the workers. 

The internal direction of a VUZ is in the hands of an 
administrative body, headed by the rector; it includes 
the pro-rectors, the deans of faculties, the assistant deans, 
the heads of research and auxiliary institutes attached 
to the VUZ, and the heads of departments. 

The rector is appointed by the Ministry (or department) 
in charge of the VUZ from among the best qualified 
educators; he must have an academic title or degree and 
substantial experience in education. To assist him, pro- 
rectors are appointed to take charge of studies and teach- 
ing methods, and scientific, administrative and financial 
work, Pro-rectors may also be appointed to take charge 
of correspondence and evening courses, or to supervise 
work with foreign students. The pro-rectors in charge 
of studies and teaching methods and scientific work must 
have an academic title or degree. 

The deans of faculties are selected, by secret ballot, for 
a period of three years by the board of the VUZ (or faculty), 
from among the professors and the most experienced 
assistant professors (docent). The dean is directly respon- 
sible for studies and for educational and scientific work 
in his faculty, and has the right to transfer students 
from one course to another, allow students to sit for 
State examinations or to defend their diploma thesis 
(or project), and nominate students for grants. 

The heads of departments are chosen on a competitive 
basis, by secret ballot, for a period of five years. Other 
members of the administrative staff are appointed as 
posts become vacant. 

Important questions concerning VUZ activities are dealt 
withby the VUZ board in conjunction with the rector. Apart 
from the rector (who acts as chairman), the board members 
include the pro-rectors, the deans of faculties, the heads 
of departments, representatives of the teaching staff 
chosen by the faculty councils for a period of three years, 
and representatives of the various student societies. 

Faculty boards may be set up where a VUZ has several 
faculties, and they consist of the dean, who acts as 
chairman, the assistant dean, the heads of departments, 
and representatives of public bodies. The members of a 
VUZ (or faculty) board may also include leading scholars. 
pedagogical workers and specialists employed in industrial 
undertakings, institutions and organizations conneeted 
with the VUZ's (or faculty’s) work. The regulations 
governing these boards are subject to approval by the 
Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education. 
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Finance 


The overwhelming majority of VUZy are financed from 
State funds. A few of them, coming under the juris- 
diction of public bodies (e.g., the Union of Ukrainian 
Sports Organizations and Societies) are financed from 
the funds of those bodies. All education is free and allo- 
cations to VUZy from the State budget (or from the 
funds of public bodies responsible for them) cover all 
their expenses. The main heads of expenditure of a 
VUZ are the salaries of the teaching and administrative 
staff, and of the assistant teachers and technical staff; 
grants to undergraduate and postgraduate students (aspi- 
ranty); construction and the maintenance of buildings, 
equipment and students’ hostels; the purchase of the 
necessary classroom and laboratory equipment, books for 
VUZy libraries, ete. 

In all, 20 per cent of the Republic’s annual budget 
goes to higher education. In addition to the allocations 
they receive in accordance with approved estimates, the 
VUZy, which are closely connected with industry and 
carry out specific research work under contract with 
organizations, receive considerable sums of money to 
cover the cost of such work; these organizations often 
construct laboratories at their own expense, and provide 
the latest equipment, instruments and machinery necessary 
for the research work being undertaken. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


All VUZy have the same type of structure, whether they 
are universities, polytechnical institutes, or specialized 
higher institutes for training in agriculture, medicine, art, 
etc. A VUZ may comprise faculties—general technical 
and general science faculties—or departments, Chairs, 
affiliated branches, students’ advisory centres (in the 
case of VUZy, or of faculties and departments which offer 
correspondence courses), research institutes, laboratories, 
libraries, computer centres, clinics, teaching and experi- 
mental farms, industrial plants, experimental factories, 
publishing sections, printing works, cultural institutions, 
etc., which are set up or discontinued in accordance with 
the decisions of the Ministry or department responsible 
for the VUZ concerned. 

The faculty (fakul'tet) is the educational, research and 
administrative subdivision of a VUZ; it trains under- 
graduates and postgraduate students in a given subject 
or group of related subjects, provides further training 
for supervisory, technical or engineering staff employed 
in the corresponding branches of the national economy and 
cultural life, and directs and co-ordinates laboratory 
and research work. In many of the VUZy which also 
provide in-service training for specialists, general science and 
general technical faculties have been set up for teaching 
general science and engineering. There are now 120 such 
faculties in the Ukrainian S.S.R. Departments may be 
set up within the faculties for individual fields of study 
or for different forms of instruction (day, evening, 
correspondence). 

The kafedra (Chair) is the main pedagogical subdivision 
of a faculty or a VUZ. It carries out teaching, metho- 


dological and research work in individual subjects or 
groups of related subjects, conducts general educational 
work among the students, and makes provision for the 
training of the teaching staff and the improvement of their 
qualifications. 

VUZ affiliated branches (filialy) are set up for the 
purpose of providing training for specialists in proximity 
to their place of work and domicile. Training is offered 
in the subjects taught at the main VUZ, due attention 
being given to the type of production in the district in 
which the branches are situated. 

There are also student advisory centres (u¢ebno-konsul’ 
tacionnye punkty—UKP), the purpose of which is to assist 
students in their individual or correspondence work. 

Faculties, VUZ affiliated branches, departments, kafedras 
and student advisory centres may also be organized at 
large industrial plants, State farms and .collective farms 
situated either in the city in which the VUZ is located 
or in other towns. 


Admission of students. Citizens of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and of all other Republics of the U.S.S.R., of either sex, 
are admitted to Ukrainian VUZy, provided they have 
completed their secondary education and passed the 
entrance examinations, just as any citizen of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. is free to enter a VUZ in any other Republic of the 
U.S.S.R. The age-limit for the admission of full-time 
students is 35, but there is no age-limit for correspondence 
and evening students. 

Pending the time when full higher education can be 
provided for all who desire it, admission has to depend 
on a competitive examination. Students who have com- 
pleted a long period of work or who have served for a 
prescribed time in the armed forces are given preference. 

In the case of certain fields of study, such as journalism, 
literature, philosophy, law and political economy, only 
those students who have done at least two years’ practical 
work are granted admission. 


Range of studies. The VUZ curricula provide for under- 
graduate courses lasting from four to six years, depending 
on the field of study. For example, a course at a teacher 
training institute takes five years, that in radiophysics and 
electronics at the universities lasts five years and four 
months, that at an engineering and technical VUZ five- 
and-a-half years, and that at a medical institute six years. 
These courses lead to a diploma which specifies the title 
its holder has acquired. 

The principal ways in which the students’ theoretical 
knowledge, practical ability and skill in each discipline 
are evaluated are by assessment tests (zacety) in which 
only a pass or fail result is given and by the course exa- 
minations. The tests are preliminary to the course exami- 
nations, and their object is to ascertain whetherthe students 
have made the necessary progress. 

In certain individual subjects for which there are no 
course examinations, the assessment tests are based 
on the students’ assimilation of lectures. Progress is also 
assessed on the basis of laboratory and project work. 
The course examinations represent a stage in the study 
of a subject. The department concerned decides whether 
these examinations shall be oral or written, and whether 
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the system of examination tickets shall be used or whether 
the examiner shall question each student directly. 

After passing the assessment tests and course exami- 
nations prescribed by the VUZ academic plan for each 
year, the student moves to the next class; in the final 
stage he has to prepare the diploma project at the VTUZ 
or the diploma thesis or State examination at the VUZ. 
In courses, students not only have to defend their diploma 
theses but also sit for the State examinations, usually two 
(or three) papers, one of which is in the social sciences, 
the other (or others) relating to the student's specialization. 
At pedagogical VUZy, only State examinations are held. 
At art VUZy, the nature of the diploma project depends 
on the subjects taken—a picture or a sculpture at graphic 
and plastic arts VUZy, a play at theatrical VUZy, and so оп. 

Only students who have completed the full course as 
set out in the curriculum of the VUZ, passed the required 
tests and examinations, and completed their project and 
laboratory work are permitted to defend their diploma 
thesis. 

The department advises students in the choice of their 
diploma thesis; each diploma thesis is based on inde- 
pendent research by the student, who makes certain 
generalizations, scientific deductions and practical sug- 
gestions on the basis of the facts ascertained by him in the 
course of his research. After submitting his thesis he 
defends it publicly before the State Examinations Board 
which evaluates it according to a four-mark system. 

An important development as regards course and 
diploma projects at engineering VUZy, is the shift of 
emphasis from abstract projects to projects based on 
the elucidation of a particular technical problem with 
a view to working out a solution that can be applied 
in practice. There is a growing tendency for the defence 
of diploma projects and theses to take place at factories, 
workshops, mines, planning organizations, etc. 

After having defended their diploma theses, the students 
take the State examinations, their number varying from 
one VUZ to another depending on the specialization of 
each. However, there is a compulsory examination in 
Marxist-Leninist theory and in the scientific principles 
of the discipline in which they are specializing. 

The academic year is divided into two semesters. 
Studies begin in September and end in June at VUZy 
where the courses are unrelated to seasonal work. 

To train academic staff for the VUZy, postgraduate 
courses (aspirantura) are provided. These courses may 
be taken either with or without interruption of employ- 
ment, and last not more than three years in the first 
case and four years in the second. The age-limit for 
enrolment is 35 but students up to the age of 45 can take 
a one-year course for graduates who have had at least 
two years’ practical post-VUZ experience in their field 
of specialization and have shown an aptitude for academic 
work. 

All students beginning a postgraduate course take an 
entrance examination covering the VUZ syllabus for 
their special subject, the history of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and a foreign language. Students who 
unsuccessfully apply for admission to postgraduate studies 
immediately after completing their VUZ courses аге 
directed to employment. 
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The rector appoints a director of studies for each post- 
graduate student to advise him on his research work. 
Each postgraduate student follows an individual plan 
approved by the VUZ board. He is required to acquire 
a mastery of his subject and of research and teaching 
methods, pass the examinations covering the kandidatskij 
minimum, carry out a research project within the time 
stipulated in his individual plan, and submit the results 
to the VUZ board. He must also present and defend a 
thesis based on his completed research project. 

Postgraduate students interrupting their employment 
to pursue their studies receive a fixed monthly grant. 
They also receive a yearly allowance equivalent to their 
monthly grant to enable them to buy the required books. 
They have two months’ holiday a year, and a month’s 
leave on completion of their course. 

Postgraduate students not interrupting their employ- 
ment and successfully completing their work plan are 
granted extra paid leave from their posts every year for 
a period of thirty calendar days to enable them to sit 
for their examinations and work on their thesis. Those 
who have passed the required examinations and who 
have not submitted their thesis within the stipulated 
time-limit are adjudged to have completed their post- 
graduate course. Those presenting their thesis for defence 
within the prescribed period receive a certificate to that 
effect. Students completing their postgraduate course and 
successfully defending their theses in public are awarded 
the degree of kandidat nauk (candidate of science) in 
their particular branch of study by a majority secret 
ballot of the VUZ academic board. 

There is also a one-year postgraduate course for the 
degree of kandidat nauk which can be taken by teachers 
at a VUZ who have completed a certain period of scientific 
or teaching work, passed all the required examinations, 
carried out research on a selected theme to a standard 
sufficient to enable them to prepare and defend a thesis, 
and published articles or monographs on that theme. 
Teachers enrolling for the course continue to be paid 
the basic salary for their post but receive no grant; they 
resume their duties on completion of the course. 


Intra-mural teaching. This entails instruction with inter- 
ruption of employment and is based on the combination 
of theoretical and socially useful work; it takes the follow- 
ing five forms, depending on the field of study, the student 
body and local conditions. 

1. Students specializing in technical subjects or in engineer- 
ing and economies, and who have not completed two 
years of production work, are required to work in pro- 
duction for a period of one year and four months 
during the first two years of their course and for 
six months during the latter years, or they may do 
production work alternatively with their studies (alter- 
nate weeks, еїс.), within the specified limits. 

2. In the case of students of economics and certain other 
subjects, production work is carried out in combi- 
nation with correspondence or evening courses for a 
period of one year in the first cycle and one year in 
the senior cycles. 

3. For subjects such as agriculture, where production is 
seasonal, theoretical work alternates with practical 
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production work on experimental, State and collective 
farms. 

4. In certain other fields, the students begin by studying 
a cycle of theoretical subjects and then do a long 
period of practical laboratory work. This applies to 
certain technical engineering subjects and to university 
courses in physics, mathematics and natural and 
biological sciences. In these subjects, full-time students 
do theoretical work during the first three years and 
then start production work in their field and continue 
their theoretical studies or correspondence courses. 

5. In the case of pedagogical, medical, law, arts and art 
VUZy, admission is confined to students who have 
done at least two years’ production work; students 
receive daily instruction with interruption of employ- 
ment, but must do one year's practical work in pro- 
duction or at schools or teacher training institutes. 


Extra-mural courses. This does not entail the interruption 
of the students’ employment. It can take the form of 
(a) instruction by correspondence; (b) evening instruction 
at classes, or (c) instruction at VTUZy, with theoretical 
work alternating with production work throughout the 
course. At present, 265,000 students—over half the total 
number—take courses without interrupting their employ- 
ment. Seventy-two VUZy have departments and faculties 
offering evening courses, while 112 run correspondence 
courses. 

The Ukrainian Correspondence Polytechnical Institute, 
which was founded in Kharkov in 1958, now caters for 
about 10,000 students. In 1960 an evening industrial 
institute was opened in Kramatorsk, while an evening 
institute giving classes in general engineering was opened 
in Lugansk in the same year. 

The courses last five or five-and-a-half years, and the 
students take the same subjects as day students; they 
have to reach the same standard and hence acquire the 
same qualifications on completing their course; courses 
are organized along the same lines as for day students 
except that the evening students have a shorter syllabus 
for production practice. However, the basic forms of 
examinations are identical. 

One of the major problems raised by the Law on edu- 
cational reform is that of linking the correspondence 
VUZy and their students more closely with industrial 
firms. In the course of the reorganization of the higher 
education system, a new type of correspondence and 
evening tuition at the VTUZ level has come into existence 
in the form of general technical faculties. A total of sixty- 
five such faculties have been set up in the Ukraine, 
including thirty-three at VUZy and thirty-two at places 
where no VUZy exist but where there are large concen- 
trations of correspondence students. Students in the first 
three years at general technical faculties follow a unified 
general curriculum, whatever the branch of engineering 
they propose to specialize in. This gives them a general 
educational and technical training and in the fourth year 
they switch to the corresponding VUZ course and study 
their own special subject. 

In addition, fifty-five general science faculties were set 
up in the Ukraine in 1962 with the object of raising the 
standard of training for specialists studying other than 


engineering subjects. Since then, advanced correspondence 
courses in most pedagogical, agricultural, economic, com- 
mercial and library sciences have been conducted on a 
two-stage basis. The first stage (three years) consists of 
general training at the general science faculties; the 
second consists of specialized training, and covers the 
fourth, fifth and sixth years at the correspondence and 
evening departments of non-technical VUZy specializing 
in the subjects studied. 

One form of training which combines theoretical and 
production work throughout the course is that given in 
factory-VTUZy. The first factory-VTUZ in the Ukraine 
was set up in 1960 at one of the large metallurgical plants 
in Dneprodzerzhinzk, with the existing metallurgical 
institute for evening students providing its nucleus. 
The factory, with its workshops and laboratories, consti- 
tutes an excellent training and technical centre. For 
half their time, students at a factory-VTUZ combine 
their study with work in production, while the other 
half is spent exclusively in study, the two systems alternat- 
ing semester by semester. The students’ production jobs 
are selected in such a way that each student, during 
his course, acquires a mastery of at least three subjects, 
a knowledge of technological processes and a proficiency 
in engineering and technical management. 

Students making satisfactory progress receive thirty 
days' leave at the time of the State examinations, and 
four months’ leave to enable them to prepare and defend 
their diploma theses. Correspondence students also receive, 
once a year, a State contribution of 50 per cent of the cost 
of travel between their homes and the place of examination. 


Research 


Apart from training highly-qualified specialists for the 
country's needs, the Ukrainian VUZy carry out a consi- 
derable amount of research work. They are major centres 
well-provided with laboratories equipped with the latest 
scientific apparatus and abundantly staffed by professors 
and teachers. The students are extensively drawn into 
research work to the benefit of their practical and theore- 
tical training. 

In the case of the universities, significant theoretical 
research is being done in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, astronomy and other sciences. At VTUZy, the 
scientific staff take an active part in solving numerous 
problems of technological progress. A number of the 
polytechnical engineering institutes are tackling important 
problems concerning the all-round mechanization and 
automation of production processes in the engineering, 
radio, metallurgical and chemical industries, the synthesis 
of monomers, polymers, etc., while coal and ore-mining 
institutes are conducting research on improvements in the 
technology of mining operations, the reconstruction of 
pits and the underground gasification of coal. 

Similarly, research is being done in the field of building 
construction, architecture and building mechanics, on the 
improvement of technology, the organization of con- 
struction and the mechanization of building processes, 
prefabricated unit and block construction, the mechanical 
characteristics of ferro-concrete construction, the auto- 
mation of electrical transport, and so on. 
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In the field of chemistry and chemical technology, 
work is being done on such urgent problems as finding 
new substances of high molecular weight for the production 
of plastics and synthetic fibres, and making optimum 
use of industrial and agricultural waste products. A 
considerable amount of work is also being done in the 
fields of medicine and agriculture. 

Many of the VUZy conduct research work under 
agreements with industry, the basic objects being to 
solve problems concerning specific production processes, 
devise new and more advanced technological processes 
and improve existing ones, develop the automation and 
mechanization of production, design new types of ap- 
pliances and machines, etc. As a further means of extend- 
ing and improving the research work done by VUZy, 
ancillary and basic research laboratories are being set 
up by State farms throughout the Republic, thus promot- 
ing closer co-operation between VUZy and production. 


Staff 


The professorial, teaching and auxiliary academic staff at 
VUZy comprises the following categories: head of Chair, 
professor, docent, assistant, senior instructor, instructor, 
senior laboratory assistant, laboratory assistant, senior 
demonstrator, demonstrator, etc., while the research staff, 
where appointed, consists of senior research workers and 
junior research workers. The members of the profes- 
sorial and teaching staff and the research staff are selected 
on a competitive basis for a five-year period, at the end 
of which appointments to the posts are again made by 
competition. All citizens of the U.S.S.R. who have had 
a higher education, hold academic titles and degrees, 
and are successfully engaged in scientific and teaching 
work in the relevant branch of science, technology or 
the humanities, may apply. Applicants must possess the 
following qualifications: for the head of a Chair or a 
professor, the academic title of professor or the degree 
of doctor of science; for a docent, the academic title of 
docent or the degree of kandidat nauk; for an assistant 
or an instructor, a completed course of higher education 
in the field concerned and a manifest interest in teaching 
and research work. Applicants holding the degree of 
kandidat nauk are given preference for assistants’ and 
instructors’ posts. Higly qualified specialists who have 
no academic grade or degree may also compete for posts 
of head of Chair, professor or docent provided they have 
had a higher education and extensive practical experience 
in the field concerned. After one semester’s successful 
performance of their duties at the VUZ, the VUZ board 
may recommend to the Higher Certificates Commission 
that they be confirmed in the professor or docent 
grade. 

Subject to the VUZ board’s decision, competitions to 
fill professorial and teaching posts may be held before 
the expiry of the five-year period where the occupant 
of a particular post fails to carry out his duties satis- 
factorily. Vacant teachers’ and assistants’ posts may be 
filled non-competitively by persons assigned to them on 
completion of a VUZ course, a postgraduate course or 
a teacher training course, by the Ministry or department 
concerned. In such cases, the posts are not open to 
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competition until three years after the original date of 
appointment. 

Dismissal of members of the professorial and teaching 
staff, in the event of a reduction in the volume of work, 
can take place only at the end of the academic year. 
Members of the supervisory, professorial and teaching 
staff who have academic titles and degrees are not allowed 
to double as teachers at other VUZy except with the 
permission of the heads of the Ministry or department 
responsible for the VUZ concerned, and must only be 
paid on an hourly basis. Qualified specialists from industry, 
research institutes and other organizations and institutions 
are allowed to teach at VUZy, and must also be paid on 
an hourly basis. If the time spent on teaching does not 
exceed 240 hours during an academic year, such work 
is not regarded as doubling, and permission to undertake 
it is granted by the heads of the two organizations or 
institutions involved. 

The members of the professorial and teaching staff 
have a six-hour working day during which they are 
required to engage in all the forms of teaching and research 
work required by their posts, the curriculum and the 
research plan. The research staff, the academic assistants 
and the administrative and executive staff have a seven- 
hour working day. 

To encourage research work and raise the standard of 
qualifications of research and teaching staff, the following 
academic degrees and titles apply at Ukrainian VUZy. 
Degrees: (a) kandidat of science and (b) doctor of science. 
Titles: (a) assistant (junior research worker). (b) docent 
(senior research worker) and (c) professor. 

The degrees of kandidat and doctor of science are 
awarded in respect of qualifications in a particular scientific 
discipline and on the basis of the public defence of an 
independently prepared thesis. The composition of the 
VUZ academic board authorized to accept theses for 
defence and to award the degrees of kandidat and doctor 
of science is approved by the Ministry of Higher and 
Specialized Secondary Education on the recommendation 
of the Ministry or department under whose immediate 
jurisdiction the particular VUZ comes. 

Decisions by the VUZ board concerning the award 
of doctors! degrees have to be approved by the Higher 
Certificates Commission, whereas decisions regarding the 
award of kandidat degrees do not require confirmation. 
The academic title of assistant (junior research worker) 
is conferred by order of the rector of the VUZ after 
decision by the board. The academic titles of docent 
(senior research worker) and professor are granted by 
the Higher Certificates Commission after decision by the 
VUZ board. 

Instructors working on their kandidat thesis receive 
up to three months' special leave, and those working 
on their doctorate thesis up to six months' leave. Instruc- 
tors who hold kandidat degrees and who have carried 
out substantive research on important problems may be 
released from their teaching duties and transferred to 
the senior or junior research staff for a period of up to 
two years in order to prepare their doctorate theses, 
while retaining the right to return to their teaching 
duties in the same VUZ afterwards. 

VUZ staff are amongst the most highly paid in the 
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Republic and their rate of pay depends on their qualifi- 
cations and research and teaching experience; like all 
Soviet citizens they are entitled to social security benefits 
in the event of sickness and disability (these rights being 
laid down and guaranteed in the Ukrainian Constitution), 
and they and their families are entitled to pensions in 
accordance with the State Pensions Law of 1956 or the 
regulations governing pensions rights for academic staff 
approved by the Council of Ministers on 23 September 1949, 
depending on their choice. 

VUZ staff members who have rendered signal services 
to the Soviet State (or their families, if they are deceased) 
may also be granted personal pensions by the Union, 
Republican or local authorities. 

Again, like every citizen of the Soviet Union, all VUZ 
staff members are free to give up their posts at any 
time provided they have given the VUZ administration 
two weeks’ notice, beyond which time the administration 
is not entitled to withhold their discharge and release. 


Student life and welfare 


The tuition of every student costs the State between 
75 and 100 roubles a month. This sum is exclusive of 
students’ grants, the lump sum provided by the State 
for students in need of financial assistance and the cost 
of medical attention which is dispensed free of charge 
to all citizens. 

The students are provided with all necessary facilities for 
study. A total of 80 per cent of them receive monthly grants 
ranging from eighteen to sixty-five roubles, depending on 
the course taken. In awarding grants, account is taken 
of the student’s progress as well as of his financial cir- 
cumstances; grants are made available in the first place 
to students whose examination results are ‘excellent’ or 
‘good’, but in certain cases those whose marks are only 
‘fair’ may also receive them. Marks obtained in optional 
subjects are disregarded. Where the marks are ‘fair’ grants 
are awarded if the student’s financial circumstances are 
worse than those of the other students attending the 
same VUZ or faculty. 

The grants are awarded to students on application 
to faculty commissions which are set up every year with 
broad representation from members of the student body 
familiar with the financial circumstances of their fellows. 
The commission’s decisions are subject to approval by 
the rector. Grant-holding students who, in the opinion 
of an appropriate medical institute, are temporarily 
unable to work because of illness, receive the full amount 
of the grant for a period of six months if they are out- 
patients and for one year if they are in-patients. Students 
who have to repeat their year on account of illness receive 
their grant from the moment they resume their studies 
until the publication of the results of the first examination 
session, regardless of the progress registered, and there- 
after receive the grant on the normal basis. In addition 
grants are given, irrespective of their financial circum- 
stances, to the following categories of students provided 
their marks are not less than ‘fair’: (a) holders of the 
title of *Hero of the Soviet Union' and *Hero of Socialist 
Labour'; (b) former inmates of children's homes and 
children’s training and labour colonies, and children 


coming under State adoption arrangements (patronat) ; 
(c) deaf and dumb students and blind students; (d) 
students entitled to receive grants under individual 
Government decisions. 

In cases of extreme necessity, the rectors may pay 
students a lump sum grant-in-aid exceeding the amount 
of the monthly grant normally paid for the course they 
are taking. 

Students with ‘excellent? marks receive 25 per cent 
more than the amount of the normal State grant. Many 
larger grants of fifty and sixty roubles a month and named 
after eminent persons are available. In addition, ‘Lenin’ 
grants amounting to eighty roubles a month are awarded 
to the best students. These ‘named’ grants are awarded 
by the ministries or departments responsible for the 
particular VUZ on the recommendation of the VUZ 
academic boards irrespective of the student’s financial 
circumstances. Lastly, all students who have been assigned 
to courses at a VUZ by industrial firms, State and 
collective farms or other organizations and who are 
making good progress, receive a grant 15 per cent higher 
than the regular State grant, the difference being paid 
by the sponsoring organization. 

Students from outside the town in which the VUZ is 
located are provided with hostel accommodation and all 
the necessary equipment at a nominal charge. In some 
of the larger towns, students’ ‘cities’ have been built 
complete with their own clubs, restaurants, sports facilities, 
hospitals, etc. All VUZy have students’ restaurants where 
meals are served at low cost. 

Medical treatment is free and treatment at sanatoria 
and health resorts is provided either free of charge or 
at not more than 30 per cent of the actual cost, the diffe- 
rence being met by the trade unions or by the State. 
Many VUZy have their own dispensaries where students 
can rest and receive medical attention and board without 
interrupting their studies. All students’ hostels have their 
own sick-rooms, isolation wards, etc., and all VUZy have 
sports and health camps for their students. 

The students’ associations have their own represent- 
atives, with voting rights, on the VUZy boards; they 
supervise the running of hostels and restaurants, direct 
amateur art activities among students and staff, arrange 
excursions, and allocate permission (putévki) for accom- 
modation at health resorts, sanatoria and rest homes. The 
hostels themselves are run by student councils. There are 
also students’ associations for sports, science and other 
activities. 

All students completing their VUZ course obtain work 
in their field and are entitled to choose from the posts 
open to young specialists in accordance with the plans 
laid down. Those who have to travel to their place of 
employment receive financial assistance as prescribed 
under labour legislation. 

Students from forty-nine countries are at present 
following courses at Ukrainian VUZy. Most of them are 
from the people’s democracies and the newly independent 
States. 

As a rule, foreign students enrol at Ukrainian VUZy 
on the basis of permits issued by their country under 
intergovernmental cultural co-operation agreements. Some 
of them, particularly political refugees, are enrolled at 
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the request of an international organization such as the 
Red Cross. 

All foreign students are provided with accommodation 
at student hostels, for which they pay the same rates 
as Soviet citizens. Medical attention is provided free. 
They receive grants of between fifty and ninety roubles 
a month from the VUZ (between ninety and one hundred 
and twenty roubles for postgraduate students). In addition, 
most postgraduate students receive an extra month’s grant 
once a year to pay for textbooks and equipment necessary 
for their work, The grants for undergraduate students, 
postgraduate students and trainees from several of the 
people’s democracies are paid by their own Governments. 
The VUZ authorities may make an allowance of as much 
as 300 roubles to a student from a developing country in 
need of financial assistance. Summer holiday grants are 
paid to students from most countries regardless of where 
they spend their vacation. 

Production practice for foreign students is organized 
on the same basis as for Soviet students. Students who 
return to their own country to do practical work are 
reimbursed the cost of their journey and receive a daily 
allowance until they reach the Soviet frontier. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Particular attention is paid in the Ukrainian S.S.R. to the 
training of engineers, since the rate of technological 
progress in the national economy depends on the number 
of engineers and the quality of their training. The task 
of establishing a highly mechanized and automated 
production system requires more engineers, and steps 
have been taken to increase the number graduating from 
the VUZy year by year. In 1961 alone there were 24,000 
engineers who graduated from Ukrainian VUZy. 

It is intended to raise the cultural and technological 
level of the workers and peasants to that of the intelli- 
gentsia, so as to eliminate, in the main, the existing 
differences between mental and physical work. One of 
the most vital tasks facing the administrative bodies 
responsible for higher education, is to extend still further 
the network of VUZy, bringing them into closer relation 
with production and locating them in areas where the 
need for particular specialists is greatest. This will enable 
more people to obtain an education without the inter- 
ruption of their employment, and at the same time 
provide the VUZy with the sound production basis 
essential for a consolidated link between education and 
production work. 

By 1965, when the present seven-year plan is completed, 
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it is expected that there will be some 665,000 students 
at the VUZy increasing to 1,500,000 by 1980. By then, 
a total of 5 million specialists will have been trained 
at higher and specialized secondary educational institutions 
in the Ukraine during the twenty-year period, 1961-80; 
this should mean that higher education will be available 
for all. 

The Ukrainian VUZy have long maintained inter- 
national relations with other universities, and their 
research workers participate actively in international 
congresses and conferences, exchange scientific papers 
with research workers in other countries and familiarize 
themselves with the organization of teaching and research 
work abroad. Many Soviet research workers go abroad 
to give lectures, or as tourists, and an increasing number 
of foreign research workers are visiting the Ukraine. 

More and more foreign students are seeking admission 
to the Ukrainian VUZy. In 1961/62, there were 2,075 
undergraduate and postgraduate foreign students in the 
Ukraine. To enable foreign students to follow the VUZ 
syllabuses, a preparatory department was opened in 1960 
at Kiev State University, and was attended in 1961/62 
by 435 students. 

The Ukrainian VUZy maintain close relations with 
VUZy in the socialist countries, with whom they exchange 
their experiences. Relations are also maintained with a 
number of other countries, since the establishment of 
closer international links and international collaboration 
between young scientists and students in different countries 
is bound to promote the successful development of science 
and culture for the benefit of all peoples, the consoli- 
dation of friendship and understanding between them, 
and the strengthening of world peace. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education, Kiev.] 


STATISTICS! 

Reference. data 

Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 43,089,000. 
Area: 222,625 square miles; 576,600 square kilometres. 


Population density: 194 per square mile; 75 per square 
kilometre. 


1. Educational statistics are included with those of the U.S.S.R. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Article 121 of the Constitution states that ‘Citizens of 
the U.S.S.R: have the right to education. This right is 
ensured by universal compulsory eight-year education; 
by extensive development of secondary polytechnical 
education, vocational-technical education, and specialized 
secondary and higher education based on close ties be- 
tween the school, life and production activities; by the 
utmost development of evening and extra-mural education; 
by free education in all schools; by a system of State 
grants; by instruction in schools in the native language. 
and by the organization of free vocational, technical and 
agricultural training for the working people in the factories, 
State farms and collective farms. The education im- 
parted aims at providing for all citizens a broad cultural 
background—national in form and socialist in content— 
coupled with a system of training which combines 
instruction with socially useful work. 

Higher education in the U.S.S.R. represents the final 
tier in the public education system; it is based on a 
complete secondary education available either at a general 
polytechnieal secondary school or at a specialized secondary 
school. All Soviet citizens have an equal right to education, 
irrespective of race, nationalty, sex, financial or social 
status, or religious beliefs. Education is free at all levels, 
including higher education, and State grants are available 
for students attending any institution of higher education 
(vyssee uéebnoe zavedenie, abbreviated as VUZ, plural 
VUZy). 

'The structure of the school system in the U.S.S.R. is 
shown in the diagram on page 1135. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the U.S.S.R. is provided at univer- 
sities, polytechnical institutes and specialized higher 
institutes where instruction is given with or without 
the interruption by the students of their permanent 
employment. 

The chief tasks of these institutions are as follows: 
(a) to train highly qualified specialists, with a patriotic 
faith in their native land and a deep understanding of 
the interests of all mankind, who are capable of furthering 
the cause of peace throughout the world, playing an active 
part in the realization of national economic development 
programmes, creating the technology of the future, and 
applying the latest achievements of modern science and 
technology for the well-being of society: (b) to carry out 
scientific research work; (c) to produce textbooks and 
teaching materials and to train academie staff; (d) to 
raise the standards of specialists who have received higher 
education and work in the various branches of the economy, 
culture, education and health; (e) to disseminate scientific 


and political knowledge among the workers; (f) to study 
questions concerning the use of specialists trained in 
institutions of higher education. 

In addition, the VUZy organize conferences and meetings 
in their respective fields of specialization, arrange exchanges 
of academic staff, teachers and postgraduate students 
(aspiranty), and exchange educational and scientific lite- 
rature with other institutions of higher education, research 
institutes, learned societies and individual scientists 
abroad. 

Higher education in Russia began in Moscow with 
the opening of the Kiev-Mogilev Academy in 1632 and 
the Slavonic-Graeco-Latin Academy in 1686. A new 
direction was taken at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century with the opening of a university at the Academy 
of Sciences in St. Petersburg in 1725. But the history 
of the development of higher education in Russia has 
its true origins in the foundation of Moscow University 
in 1755; this university now bears the name of the great 
Russian scientist, Lomonosov, who planned it. 

Higher technical education began in the 1770s. The 
start of the nineteenth century witnessed the opening 
of several higher education institutions, such as the 
universities of St. Petersburg, Kazan and Kharkov, the 
Lazarev Institute of Western Languages, in addition to 
the St. Petersburg Institute of Communications Engineer- 
ing, the St. Petersburg Technological Institute and the 
Moscow Higher Technical College. The onset of reaction 
in the first half of the nineteenth century held back the 
development of higher education. In the second half 
of the century, however, a considerable number of new 
higher education institutions made their appearance 
under the influence of the revolutionary forces of society 
and as a result of the development of industry. During 
the 1870s, many higher courses for women were opened, 
and at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth centuries, under the influence of the rising 
revolutionary movement and also as a result of the 
increasing demand for specialists, higher education under- 
went a further development. During this period many 
large polytechnical institutes were founded. Particularly 
significant were the thirty or so higher courses for women, 
opened by community effort at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, covering such fields as medicine, agri- 
culture, architecture and polytechnical training. The 
beginning of the twentieth century also witnessed the 
opening of specialized institutes of education and a few 
agricultural and commercial training institutes. The 
Shanyavsky People's University, founded during that 
period in Moscow as a public institution, was of great 
importance for its time. It played a large part in spreading 
scientific knowledge among the people who had no access 
to higher education institutions of the usual type. 

Before the Revolution, Russia (within its present 
boundaries) had 105 higher education institutions, at 
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which slightly over 127,000 students were receiving 
instruction in 1914/15. The student body was mainly 
composed of the children of noblemen, government 
officials, the clergy, the bourgeoisie and some village 
Kulak leaders. High fees and expenses barred the way 
to higher education for the less well-to-do sections of 
the community. The children of workers and peasants 
were admitted to higher education institutions only 
rarely and as a matter of luck, whereas the road to higher 
education was completely barred to the inorodtsy, as 
the non-Russian peoples inhabiting the country were 
called in those days. Almost all the inhabitants of outly- 
ing regions were illiterate; up to 1917, three-quarters 
of the population of Russia was illiterate, and four-fifths 
of the children of school age did not attend school. At 
the same time, the number of higher education institutions 
was small; in the whole of Russia, with its huge land area 
and large population, there were only thirteen universities. 
The higher technical schools developedslowly and numbered 
only eighteen at which some 24,900 students received 
instruction. The majority of higher education institutions 
were situated in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) and 
Moscow. In the immense Siberian region there was only 
one institute of technology, while the Urals, Caucasia 
and Central Asia, with their extremely rich and varied 
natural resources of great industrial importance, did not 
have a single higher technical institution. Russia was an 
agricultural country, but even the training of agricultural 
experts was conducted on a very small scale; in 1914 


the number of agricultural students at higher level was 
no more than 4,600. Higher studies in economics were 
restricted to eight small commercial institutes, attended 
by some 8,000 students. Russia had no college of drama 
and only four academies of music and two colleges of 
art. Advanced medical and educational studies were 
neglected. In 1914, only 6,000 students were engaged 
in pedagogical work at institutes of education. 

The shortage of teaching staff and the dearth of material 
and technical supplies affected above all the quality of 
the work done at higher education institutions. Scientific 
research work—the essential basis of a truly scientific 
training—suffered particularly under these circumstances. 
In most cases teaching was divorced from life and was 
dogmatic in nature. Nevertheless, in these unfavourable 
conditions, leading Russian scientists such as Lomonosov, 
Lobachevsky, Sechenov, Mechnikov, Stoletov, Mendeleev, 
Timiryazev, Popov, Zhukovsky, Pavlov and many others 
managed to enrich the storehouse of knowledge. The 
Russian universities also accumulated a wide range of 
pedagogical experience in the process of their work. 
Valuable systems of tuition, that have won recognition 
and are applied in other countries, were worked out, 
one instance being the system of practical training for 
engineers devised at the Moscow Higher Technical College 
and demonstrated at the end of the nineteenth century 
in Europe and the United States of America. 

The October Socialist Revolution of 1917 led to a 
radical transformation of the State and the social structure 


_———-———-—-——_—— 


GLOSSARY 


Nore. In extra-mural and evening higher 
education establishments the term of 
studies is lengthened by one year, and 
as a rule does not exceed six years. Con- 
current and consecutive practical work 
at higher education establishments 
depends on the characteristics of the 
speciality and is not shown in the 
diagram. 


biblioteénye i drugie gumanitarnye VUZy: 
higher education establishments of 
librarianship and other humanities. 

doškoľnye uérezdenija: pre-primary estab- 
lishments. 

ékonomiceskie VUZy: higher education 
establishments of economies. 

fiskul'iurnye VUZy: higher education 
establishments of physical culture. 

juridiéeskie VUZy: higher education 
establishments of law. 

medicinskie VUZy: higher education 
establishments of medicine. 

objazatel’naja nepolnaja srednjaja vosmi- 
letnjaja trudovaja obsceobrazovatel’naja 
politehniceskaja škola: eight-year school 
of general education (lit. compulsory 
incomplete secondary eight-year labour 
general polytechnical school). 
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pedagogiéeskie VUZy: higher education 
establishments for teacher training. 

polnaja srednjaja obščeobrazovateľnaja 
trudovaja politehniéeskaja škola s proiz- 
vodstevennym obuéeniem: complete 
secondary school of general education 
(lit. complete secondary eleven-year 
labour polytechnical school with voca- 
tional training). 

professional’no-tehniéeskoe ucilisce: voca- 
tional technical school. 

sel’skohozjajstvennye i drugie VUZy s 
sezonnym harakterom raboty: agricul- 
tural and other higher education 
establishments with sandwich courses 
(lit. with seasonal character of work). 

srednee specialnoe uéebnoe zavedenie: spe- 
cialized ‘secondary school, 

tehniéeskie VUZy: higher education estab- 
lishments of technology. 

universitet: university. 

veternjaja (smennaja) srednjaja obséeo- 
brazovatel’naja skola: evening (shift) 
secondary general school. 

VUZ: abbreviation for vysSee ucebnoe 
zavedenije, higher education estab- 
lishment. 

vyssie uéebnye zavedenija iskusstva: higher 
education establishments of arts. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


[2] 


Svidetel’stvo ob okonéanii nepolnoj 
srednej vosmiletnej školy: leaving 
certificate of the incomplete second- 
ary eight-year school 

Attestat ob okonéanii polnoj srednej 
školy: complete secondary school 
leaving diploma 

Udostoverenie ob okoníanii profes- 
sional'no-tehniceskogo üciliéa: leav- 
ing certificate of the vocational 
technical school 

Diplom ob okonéanii srednego special’ 
nogo ucebnogo zavedenija i prisvoenii 
kvalifikacii po special’nosti: diploma 
of the specialized secondary school, 
qualifying the holder to practise in 
the field 

Diplom ob okonéanii vyssego ucebnogo 
zavedenija i  prisvoenii naučnoj 
kvalifikacii po special'nosti: diploma 
of higher education establishment, 
qualifying the holder to practise 
and carry on research in the field 
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and laid down new economic tasks whose development 
was closely bound up with that of the culture and edu- 
cation of the Soviet people. An urgent need arose to 
train a new Soviet intelligentsia, capable of playing a 
creative role in the building of the Soviet State. But 
higher education, in spite of some positive features, was 
inadequate to meet the new tasks and could not produce 
the necessary specialists, from a quantitative, and still 
less from a qualitative, point of view. 

For this reason the whole system of higher education 
in the Soviet Union underwent a radical reorganization. 
Public education began to develop on the basis of a 
cultural revolution which made it possible to provide 
knowledge rapidly, using the most effective methods and 
types of instruction. At the same time, the necessary 
steps were taken to develop a network of higher education 
institutions and to enrol workers and their children, 
since the democratization of higher education was one 
of the most important and urgent tasks of the young 
Soviet State. Soviet Government decrees, signed by Lenin 
in 1918, stipulated that any citizen of 16 years or more 
might enter an institution of higher education. Tuition fees 
were abolished, and State grants were established for 
students. At the beginning of 1919, in order to increase 
the number of workers receiving higher education, a 
system of courses was introduced to prepare workers 
and peasants for higher education institutions; these 
courses were later reorganized as permanent secondary 
institutions of a new kind, known as rabfaky (rabochie 
fakultety or workers’ faculties), and from 1920 onwards 
were created in all institutions of higher education. During 
the thirties, the rabfaky were gradually reorganized as 
general secondary schools and played an important part 
in training workers for admission to institutions of higher 
education. Evening courses and, later, correspondence 
courses underwent a rapid development. In 1938 it was 
made compulsory to appear in person for examinations and 
tests in all subjects of the curriculum of institutions of 
higher education providing correspondence courses, and 
also to sit for State examinations and to defend diploma 
projects or theses in the same way as students in full 
attendance. 

During the years since the October Socialist Revolution, 
a new network of institutions of higher education was 
created, covering all the Union and Autonomous Republics; 
specialist training was organized for all branches of the 
economy and culture and new fields of study were intro- 
duced. The content of courses was radically altered and 
became based on Marxist-Leninist teachings which ensured 
a close relationship between instruction and practical 
life. Systematic training for academic staff was introduced, 
aided by the broad development of scientific research 
work at university level. Laboratory work advanced year 
by year and students learnt to develop the techniques of 
independent experimentation. 

The Second World War caused a great deal of harm 
and temporarily held up the development of Soviet 
institutions of higher education. Nevertheless, under trying 
wartime conditions, these institutions not only continued 
to train specialists and conduct scientific research work, 
but further perfected the system of higher education. 
In particular, measures were taken to consolidate still 
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further the scientific training of students, to pay increased 
attention to the study of new techniques and to develop 
scientific research work. At the same time considerable 
efforts were made to restore the institutions of higher 
education which had been destroyed by the war and, in 
the 1943/44 academic year alone, more than 160 such 
institutions were rebuilt. 

In the post-war period a series of important measures 
was introduced to perfect the network and organization 
of institutions of higher education in the eastern regions 
of the Soviet Union, to develop scientific laboratories 
and research work, to improve the training of students 
in experimentation, and to improve the situation as 
regards teaching and practice in production. Special 
attention was also given to the detailed study of such 
disciplines as electronics, radio engineering, automation, 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and new 
materials in technology. 

In 1960, under the auspices of the Soviet Committee 
of Solidarity with the Countries of and Africa, the 
Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and the All-Union Central 
Board of Trade Unions, the Patrice Lumumba Peoples’ 
Friendship University was founded in Moscow, in response 
to the wishes of official circles and individual citizens 
from many Asian, African and Latin American countries. 
The chief aim of the Peoples’ Friendship University is 
to train highly qualified national personnel for the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. It is run by 
a board composed of representatives of the above- 
mentioned Soviet organizations. 


Legislation 


The basic legislation on education in the U.S.S.R. is 
contained in the Law on the strengthening of the ties 
of the school with life and on the further development 
of the public education system, adopted by the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on 24 December 1958. In accordance 
with the provisions of this law the system of higher 
education was developed to combine instruction with 
production work. 

The main legislative measures which had been taken prior 
to this Law included the Decree of the Central Executive 
Committee of the U.S.S.R. passed on 19 September 1932 
on the curricula of institutions of higher education, 
supplemented by a Decree of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the U.S.S.R. and of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party dated 23 June 1936. These 
legislative provisions settled the question of admission 
to institutions of higher education, their curricula, sylla- 
buses and teaching methods, and the organization of the 
teaching process. At the same time, they provided for 
the linking of theory and practice in a uniform teaching 
process, and for the widening and strengthening of the 
scientific foundations of instruction. 2 


Policy and administration 


External. The Ministry of Higher and Specialized Second- 
dary Education directs higher education in the U.S.S.R. 
through bodies responsible for the institutions concerned. 


The Ministry’s main tasks are to develop and perfect 
the systems of higher and specialized secondary education, 
to draw up guide-lines for the long-term planning of 
the development of higher and specialized secondary 
education, to prepare general educational and metho- 
dological material for higher and specialized secondary 
education, and to assist the Republics in training highly 
qualified specialists, versed in the latest achievements 
of science and technology and possessing a sound practical 
training. The Ministry is also responsible for: the develop- 
ment of scientific research work at university level, 
thereby contributing to the successful performance of 
the tasks of Communist construction: the improvement 
of the training, qualifications and standards of academic 
staff for higher and specialized secondary education insti- 
tutions; the planning of measures for raising the standards 
of specialists working in the national economy; the disse- 
mination of the most useful pedagogical experience; and 
the establishment of international contacts in the field 
of higher and specialized secondary education. 

Accordingly, in agreement with the Ministries of the 
Union Republics and the authorities concerned, the 
Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education 
determines the specialities in which experts must be 
trained, approves educational curricula and basic sylla- 
buses, co-ordinates plans for the publication of text- 
books, educational material and visual aids, organizes 
competitions for the best textbooks on basic subjects, 
and approves entrance regulations for institutions of 
higher education and other provisions concerning edu- 
cational and scientific research work, as well as the training 
of academic staff. In addition, the Ministry approves 
models and inventories of standard educational and 
laboratory equipment and, through the State Institute 
of Planning for Higher Education, designs the country's 
higher and specialized secondary education institu- 
tions, and arranges exchanges of students, postgraduate 
students and teachers with foreign countries, and of 
delegations of scientists and students. It also studies 
the organization of higher and specialized secondary edu- 
cation abroad, arranges exchanges of experience in 
scientific work with higher education institutions in other 
countries, and organizes exhibitions on the develop- 
ment of higher and specialized secondary education in the 
Soviet Union and abroad. 

A council (kollegia) exists within the Ministry, consisting 
of the Minister as chairman, his deputies and other autho- 
rities and scientists, to consider the vital issues of educa- 
tional methods and scientific research at higher and 
specialized secondary education institutions, the question 
of planning specialist training and of developing inter- 
national relations. 

The institutions of higher education come under the 
direct control of the Ministries of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education in the Union Republics or of the 
ministries and departments that run their own special 
institutions. For instance, the Ministry of Communications 
is responsible for a railway transport institute, and the 
Ministry of Health for a medical and pharmaceutical 
institute. 

The Ministries of Higher and Specialized Secondary 
Education of the Union Republics (in certain cases known 
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as committees) direct the training of specialists at the 
institutions under their control in the light of the national 
characteristics and cultural interests of the people, plan 
admissions to the institutions in collaboration with the 
State planning bodies, organize the training and raise 
the standards of academic staff, co-ordinate and direct 
scientific research work, check the results of competitive 
examinations for the replacement of academic staff, 
approve appointments to State examination boards, look 
after material and technical supplies, finances and build- 
ings for the institutions of higher education, arrange 
for the publication of textbooks and teaching materials, 
and find employment for graduates. 

The overwhelming majority of institutions of higher 
education in the U.S.S.R. are State controlled, although 
some are set up by public bodies, such as the Party, trade 
unions, co-operatives and others. 


Internal. The head of each institution of higher education 
is known as the rector. He is assisted by three pro- 
rectors, responsible for teaching, scientific research, and 
finance and administration respectively. In small insti- 
tutions the duties of the pro-rectors for teaching and 
scientific research are combined in one person and the 
organization of teaching comes under a department 
directed by the pro-rector. Institutions also have special 
departments for organizing scientific research work and 
incorporating the results of scientific research in the 
national economy. An academic board (sovet) discusses 
basic questions affecting the institutions's work; it consists 
of the rector as chairman, the pro-rectors, faculty deans, 
heads of departments and representatives of the teaching 
stall elected at general meetings or appointed by faculty 
boards, the chief librarian, representatives of public 
bodies, and scientists and specialists working in different 
economie and cultural sectors concerned with the work 
of the institution in question. 

The academic board independently settles problems 
connected with the development of the institution, the 
improvement of its work and the selection of new academic 
staff. 

Teaching and research work are organized in faculties. 
The faculty which combines a few related specialities 
is directed by a dean, elected by secret ballot from the 
academie staff for a period of three years. A faculty 
board may be organized by the faculty dean and under 
his chairmanship. 

The basic unit for teaching and scientific work within 
the faculty is the Chair (kafedra) which, in addition to 
undertaking teaching and research work in one or 
more related fields of study, trains academic staff and 
offers them opportunities to improve their qualifications 
further. 

The institutions of higher education are equipped with 
laboratories, study rooms and other educational facilities, 
and various scientific research institutes are attached to 
the largest of them. As a general rule, institutes and 
universities have workshops; many also possess plants 
and factories, training grounds, experimental farms, bio- 
logical and agricultural testing stations, etc., as well 
as publishing houses and printing presses. 

Branches of various public bodies have been set up 
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within the institutions of higher education (Party, trade 
unions, Komsomol [Young Communist League], scientific 
research and sports organizations, etc.), whose activities 
are conducted according to their own constitutions. They 
assist the institutions in carrying out their teaching, 
educational and scientific tasks. 


Finance 


Institutions of higher education in the U.S.S.R. are 
financed by the State. Budgetary provisions cover staff 
salaries, students’ grants, research work and cultural 
services. Research work undertaken on contract is paid 
for by the organization requesting it and the fees received 
form part of the institution's extra-budgetary income. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Institutions of higher education in the U.S.S.R. can be 
ouped under three main headings: universities, spe- 
cialized higher institutes, and polytechnical institutes. 

The forty-one universities which represent the main 
type of higher education institution in the U.S.S.R. are 
mainly concerned with the humanities and the natural 
sciences. Like the other institutions, they specialize in 
subjects that are of particular concern to a given Union 
Republic. All of them provide instruction in the native 
language and literature, Russian language and literature, 
history, law, higher mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, geology, geography, etc. Many universities provide 
courses in such fields as mechanics, radio-physics and 
electronics in which instruction is mainly based on the 
study of the latest achievements in science and technology. 
Some universities in the territorially smaller Union 
Republics have also set up technological, agricultural 
and medical faculties. 

The universities train scientific and cultural workers 
for the various branches of the economy and prepare 
secondary school teachers. They play a particularly 
important role in the training of specialists in the social 
and philological sciences, and in higher mathematics, 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, biology and other subjects. 
Many graduates from the faculties of physics and mathe- 
matics, mathematics and applied mathematics, physics 
and certain other faculties proceed to engineering work, 
mainly computation and design. 

The second, and numerically largest, group consists 
of the specialized higher institutes covering such fields 
as technology, agriculture, economics, law, medicine, 
pharmacy, education, art, cinematography, painting, 
dramatic art, music, etc. Many of these institutions (e.g.. 
those specializing in education, economies, law and so 
on) are at university level. Their promotion to the status 
of independent institutions gives them a special orientation 
requiring the maintenance of a high level of general 
theoretical training. 

Specialized higher institutes train specialists in their 
own particular branch of study. For instance, the institutes 
of technology prepare mechanical engineers, power engi- 
neers, physicists, radio engineers, metallurgists, mining 
engineers, industrial engineers of various kinds, civil 
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engineers and so on. Institutes of agriculture provide 
training in agronomy, animal husbandry, veterinary 
science and the mechanization and electrification of 
agriculture. Institutes of economics train economists who 
are equally versed in the technological processes, equip- 
ment, economics and organization of a particular branch 
of industry and labour. 

Teachers for general polytechnical secondary schools, 
including foreign language teachers, are trained both at 
the universities and at the institutes of education, which 
form part of the specialized higher institutes. Teachers 
who are university graduates receive a more thorough 
grounding in scientific theory and experiment, while 
graduates of the institutes of education obtain a wider 
knowledge of educational theory and method in their 
respective subjects, and more experience of practical 
work in schools. 

The polytechnical institutes form a special group, 
combining many branches of higher technical education 
within the same institution. They offer the same subjects 
as the specialized higher institutes, with the difference 
that the studies are grouped together on a broad general 
scientific basis. The polytechnical institute is in a position 
to attract the most highly qualified teaching staff in 
general scientifie and engineering subjects, and therefore 
to provide its students with a sound general theoretical 
training. In the kind of education provided, therefore, the 
polytechnical institutes closely resemble the universities, 
and their future development may follow a pattern 
similar to that found in the universities. 

As a general rule, the institutions of higher education 
are styled universities or institutes, though in some 
instances their historical titles are retained, e.g., the 
K. A. Timiryazev Moscow Academy of Agriculture or 
the N. E. Bauman Moscow Higher Technical College. 


Admission of students. Under the Constitution of the 
Soviet Union, all citizens have the right to attend insti- 
tutions of higher education, irrespective of their sex, 
race, nationality, religious denomination, social origin 
or financial status. 

Throughout the Soviet Union, the entrance conditions 
to these institutions are uniform and approved by the 
Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education. 
However, they vary according to the specific nature of 
the institution (e.g., universities, polytechnical institutes, 
art institutes, etc.). 

The most deserving, capable and best trained persons, 
not exceeding 35 years of age (there is no age limit for 
evening and correspondence courses), who have proved 
their abilities in production, are selected from among 
candidates who have submitted applications and passed 
the competitive examination. 

Industrial undertakings, construction projects, State 
farms, collective farms and State economic organizations 
are entitled to send their best workers to study at institutions 
of higher education at public expense; they are awarded 
a supplementary grant with a view to their returning 
to work with the organization that sent them. 

All candidates wishing to enrol in an institution of 
higher education sit for a competitive entrance exami- 
nation in their native language and literature, a foreign 
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language (English, French or German), and in one, two 
or three subjects most closely related to their intended 
field of study. For instance, candidates for chemical 
technology institutes offer mathematics, physics and 
chemistry while candidates for the philology faculties 
take history, ete. According to examination results, 
candidates are assessed under a four-mark system: ex- 
cellent, good, satisfactory, unsatisfactory. Foreign lan- 
guage examinations are not required for entrance to 
correspondence and evening institutes, although students 
are required to study and sit examinations in foreign 
languages during their course. 

For enrolment in institutions of higher education, some 
preference is shown to persons who have completed a 
course of practical work, and in institutions providing 
correspondence and evening courses, to persons working 
in their special subject of study. 

Foreign students are admitted either on individual 
application or on the basis of cultural and economic co- 
operation agreements between the Soviet Union and other 
countries. Some institutions have preparatory faculties 
for foreign students, providing courses in Russian, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, geography and other subjects 
found in the secondary school curriculum. 


Range of studies. Since their main task is to train highly 
cultured and educated specialists capable of making a 
creative contribution to the well-being of Soviet society, 
the institutions of higher education organize their whole 
work round a close union of scientific research and teach- 
ing. For this reason all departments constantly strive 
to enrich the teaching process with the latest scientific 
and technical findings, and by drawing general conclusions 
from practical work. 

One of the institutions’ main tasks is to teach the 
students modern science and technology, and the latest 
methods of scientific investigation and practical activity. 
The teaching process is arranged in such a way as to 
help the student to develop initiative, independence and 
awareness. 

The duration of studies varies from four to six years, 
depending on the difficulty and workload involved in the 
field of study concerned; the average duration is five 
years. The system of correspondence and evening courses 
takes one year more but does not exceed six years, with 
the result that the more complicated subjects—particu- 
larly those requiring a considerable amount of laboratory 
work—are not included in the system of correspondence 
courses. The academic year lasts forty-two weeks, the 
rest of the year being taken up by winter and summer 
holidays. The weekly time-table of compulsory classes 
ranges from thirty to thirty-six hours in the first year 
and twenty to twenty-four hours in the later years; 
evening classes take up twelve hours. Correspondence 
students who so desire can arrange for tuition in the 
subjects concerned, at whatever time suits them, by 
giving advance notice. 

All instruction at institutions of higher education is 
based on a close link between theory and practice. In 
1958 the Supreme Soviet adopted the Law on the strength- 
ening of the ties of the school with life and on the further 
development of the public education system, as a result 


of which various kinds of instruction were introduced 
linking education with production work, based on a 
course of practical work before entering the institution 
and on the nature of the speciality being studied. 

The experience of Soviet higher education, particularly 
over the last three to four years, has shown that the 
reinforcement of the ties between books and life, theory 
and practice, instruction and production work, yields 
good results. The students’ efforts in production assist 
their training as they become acquainted with the life 
and work of the labouring community, and study the 
production related to their speciality. The students develop 
a conscious and responsible attitude towards the labour 
process, as a result of which many of them achieve a 
high production index. At the same time, students who 
have acquired practical experience of work approach 
their studies with great awareness, and achieve a deeper 
understanding of the subject matter, showing initiative 
and independence in their work. 

The curriculum consists of compulsory, alternative and 
optional subjects. Compulsory subjects include the basic 
general theoretical and specialized disciplines in the 
particular branch of study. Alternative subjects, as a 
general rule, consist of the more highly specialized disci- 
plines and courses on related subjects. Optional courses 
are given mainly on new scientific and technological 
questions or on problems of special interest to students. 

As a general rule the curriculum consists of the following 
cycles of study: social sciences, general science subjects, 
general engineering subjects (in the technological insti- 
tutes) and special subjects. : 

The social sciences cycle includes the history of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, political economy, 
and dialectical and historical materialism. In addition, 
the optional courses may include any subjects in which 
the students display interest. 

The general science cycle in the technological institutes, 
for example, covers the following subjects: higher mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, theoretical mechanics and a 
foreign language. All curricula for the first years of 
study include physical education as a compulsory subject. 
The general engineering cycle includes the following: 
descriptive geometry and drawing, the technology of 
metals with workshop instruction, the theory of machinery 
and mechanisms (with design), machine parts (with 
design), principles of interchange ability and technical 
measurement, lifting machinery and gear (with design), 
the science of materials or metals and thermal treatment, 
resistance of materials, general electrical engineering, 
hydraulies and hydraulic machines, general thermal 
engineering and thermodynamics. Depending on the 
speciality, certain modifications and additional subjects 
are included in this list (for instance, the study of construc- 
tion includes the theory of elasticity and plasticity, 
construction engineering, geodesy, etc.), while certain 
subjects are reduced in scope or excluded altogether. 

'The special cycle consists of a series of specialized 
subjects. In the technological institutes these comprise 
technology and equipment, design and the calculations 
involved, the economics of a particular branch of industry, 
and the organization and planning of an undertaking. 
In all technological institutes the following subjects are 
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compulsory: principles of industrial electronics, mathe- 
matical machines and programming, the uses of atomic 
energy in the national economy, labour laws, safety 
techniques and fire prevention. In the latter years of the 
course two to three design projects are completed in 
connexion with the basic special subjects; in institutes 
of construction engineering, ten to twelve projects are 
prepared. In other institutes, a short thesis is prepared. 
Laboratory work occupies an important place and senior 
students are required not only to be capable of performing 
specific tasks but to set up equipment, apparatus and 
instruments for an experiment, independently arrange and 
carry out the experiment, and draw up the results. Special 
attention is paid to the performance of laboratory work 
on new branches of science and technology (computers, 
electronics, automation, etc.). 

Approximately three to four hours a day are set aside 
for independent work by the students. In order to regulate 
the work performed by students in their own time, the 
faculties draw up graphs showing the work completed 
although the individual work of students is not planned. 

The system of higher education is by courses in individual 
subjects, with compulsory attendance at lectures, which 
makes it possible to plan the teaching material and to 
organize the educational process in detail. Students who 
have made good progress in scientific research work 
within the departments may, at their own option, attend 
lectures and sit for tests and examinations. 

The plans of study involve the preparation of a syllabus 
for each subject. The syllabus lays down the actual content 
of the subject and specifies the various forms of study. 
It prescribes the scope of the knowledge that students 
must cover for examinations. Furthermore, it is the 
guiding document in the organization of the teaching 
process for departments and teaching staff. In this case, 
however, the syllabus serves only as a guide-line, drawing 
attention to the general plan of the subject and its chief 
scientific problems; the departments themselves supple- 
ment and modify the syllabuses in accordance with the 
latest achievements of science and technology. The teach- 
ing process can thus be organized on the basis of the 
principles evolved by scientific schools of thought. 


Intra-mural teaching. Intra-mural teaching in institutions 
of higher education takes the form of lectures, which 
introduce the students to a specific field of science; 
practical work (solving problems, making calculations, 
drawing diagrams and graphs, etc.); training in work- 
shops, testing grounds and experimental farms; seminar 
work, which assumes the character of research in senior 
classes; and laboratory work, including the performance 
by each student of a specific set of laboratory exercises. 
In recent years, many institutions have made it compul- 
sory for all students to perform educational research 
work. In addition, projects have to be prepared in 
connexion with general engineering and special subjects 
in the technological and agricultural institutes, while 
in the other institutes, students prepare short theses 
under the guidance of the teaching staff. Consultations, 
which students are not obliged to attend, are widely 
available. In the junior years, production work is carried 
out on a paid basis but before beginning such work, 
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the student undergoes free production training in an 
industrial undertaking on lines agreed upon by the institute 
and the undertaking concerned. During this period all 
students receive a State grant. Production practice in 
the senior years is provided in positions occupied by 
medium-grade technical staff and is supplemented by 
work at the level of a highly qualified specialist (an 
engineer, agriculturist, teacher, etc.) Students receive 
the wage corresponding to the duties they perform. 

During production practice, senior students attend 
lectures given by production specialists in the disciplines 
most closely related to the over-all production process. 
In addition, the students prepare projects in connexion 
with their speciality and carry out experimental work. 
Tests are set as the practical work is completed, while 
examinations, as a general rule, are held during the 
winter and spring, the dates being arranged at the most 
suitable time for evening and correspondence students, 
in agreement with the undertakings where they work. 
Correspondence students are also allowed to sit for exami- 
nations outside the regular sessions. At the department's 
discretion, examinations and tests may be conducted in 
the teaching establishment, in the training and production 
undertaking attached to institutions of higher education, 
or at factories. Examinations are marked by a lecturer, 
and tests by the assistant or instructor responsible for 
practical work. For some examinations, students draw 
the questions to be answered by lot and a four-mark 
system is used to assess the results of candidates: ex- 
cellent, good, satisfactory, unsatisfactory. 

The course of instruction is completed by sitting for 
State examinations in two or three basic disciplines 
(one of which must be from the social science cycle most 
closely related to the student's special subject), or by 
defending an experimental diploma thesis (diplomnaja 
rabota) or diploma project (diplomnyj projekt) in the 
technical institutes. At universities and certain other 
institutions of higher education, in addition to passing 
State examinations, candidates must defend a diploma 
thesis embodying the results of research in their specialized 
subject. State examinations and the defence of diploma 
projects and theses are the responsibility of the State 
Examination Commission, the chairman of which is 
appointed from among leading specialists or scientists 
not employed by the institution concerned. Members of 
the commission include heads of special, general scientific 
and general engineering departments, and production 
experts. Diploma projects and theses are reviewed in 
advance by specialists working in industry. 

Graduates are awarded a scientific title corresponding 
to their speciality: physicist, radio-physicist, mathema- 
tician, chemist or physicist and physics teacher, philologist 
and Russian language and literature teacher (im univer- 
sities), teacher of a specific subject at an institute of 
education, doctor, agricultural scientist, mechanical en- 
gineer, technological engineer, power engineer, radio 
engineer, physics engineer, engineer in chemical techno- 
logy, geologist, metallurgist, economist, economics engi- 
neer, civil engineer, architect, actor, theatrical producer 
and so on. 

All graduates, whether from full-time, evening oF 
correspondence institutions, receive a uniform diploma, 
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conferring identical rights as a specialist, since the Soviet 
system provides the same level of training at all stages 
of each branch of higher education. Students with the 
best results—‘excellent’ in at least 75 per cent of the 
subjects on the curriculum and ‘good’ in the others; 
‘excellent’ for the diploma project or thesis and proven 
ability in scientific and social work—are awarded a 
distinction. 

To obtain the degree of kandidat nauk (candidate of 
science), which is a postgraduate degree, the student 
must pass three examinations, prepare and defend a 
thesis which must contain new scientific and practical 
conclusions and recommendations, and demonstrate his 
ability for independent scientific investigation, a detailed 
theoretical knowledge in the chosen discipline, and a 
special knowledge of the subject of the thesis. 

To assist students preparing for the degree of kandidat, 
higher education and scientific research establishments 
in the U.S.S.R. have established a three-year postgraduate 
course (aspirantura) for full-time students and a four-year 
course for correspondence students. The highest degree— 
doctor of sciences—is awarded after the defence of a 
thesis, based on independent research work, containing 
general theoretical conclusions and the solution to a 
major scientific problem, and constituting a significant 
contribution to science and its practical applications. 

Theses for the degree of kandidat and doctor are published 
prior to their defence which takes place in public at a 
meeting of the academic council of the institution or 
of the faculty concerned; the results are decided by secret 
ballot. All who wish may express their views on the 
thesis. Teachers preparing theses are entitled to leave 
for a period of up to two years with maintenance costs. 


Extra-mural courses. The system of training specialists 
without interruption of employment (correspondence and 
evening courses) is widely used in the U.S.S.R. and affords 
an opportunity for close co-ordination of theoretical and 
practical study, since these students combine education 
with work. 

Evening courses in higher education are conducted 
mainly by the departments for evening studies of insti- 
tutions of higher education, although there are eleven 
independent institutes for evening studies in the Soviet 
Union. Branches of institutes and departments for evening 
studies are set up at large industrial undertakings. 

There is also an extensive network of departments 
for correspondence courses in higher education at day 
institutes, at student advisory centres (učebno konsul 
tacionnye punkty) in towns, and in the largest industrial 
undertakings. Institutes have also been set up specially 
to provide correspondence courses; when a certain student 
enrolment is reached, they conduct mainly methodo- 
logical work in their respective branches of higher edu- 
cation (instances being the All-Union Polytechnical 
Institute, the All-Union Law Institute, etc.), and provide 
all other similar institutions with methodological docu- 
mentation and teaching aids for their correspondence 
students. In the university system, this role is performed 
by the M. V. Lomonosov Moscow State University. 

'The curriculum for evening and correspondence insti- 
tutes and faculties maintains the general framework, 


subject lists and types of work covered by the curri- 
culum for day institutes, with the following difference: 
evening courses reduce the scope of the special subjects, 
since the students are working in those subjects and can 
therefore grasp many points from practical experience; 
for the same reason, curricula for correspondence and 
evening courses omit production work. 

The same textbooks are used for full-time and corre- 
spondence courses. In addition to textbooks, brief metho- 
dological instructions are published for the benefit of 
correspondence students, informing them of the most 
useful methods of independent work on a particular 
subject. The overwhelming majority of textbooks and 
teaching aids are published from a central source. The 
Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education 
of the U.S.S.R. plans the preparation of textbooks. 
Ministries and committees of higher and specialized 
secondary education of the Republics direct the entire 
work of preparing the manuscripts, and, in addition, 
arrange for the publication of textbooks in the local 
language. At the same time, the institutions themselves 
publish educational material and highly important and 
complicated individual lectures, particularly those con- 
cerning the latest issues in science and technology. 
All textbooks are on sale to the public. Correspondence 
students may order them through a book-supplying 
organization called ‘Books by post’ (Kniga-poctoj), or 
obtain them through their particular institution. The 
student libraries obtain copies of most textbooks, as do 
the libraries of industrial undertakings employing corre- 
spondence and evening students. 

Correspondence institutes and faculties offer courses 
on specific subjects, allowing their students to deploy 
their time as they wish over the academic year. Inde- 
pendent study is crucial to the training of correspondence 
students, with control work, which is replaced where 
desired by oral questioning, and compulsory attendance 
once or twice a year at a laboratory examination session 
during which the student sits for tests and examinations 
and carries out laboratory, seminar and other forms of 
compulsory work. In addition, during these sessions, 
lectures on methodology are given to guide the independent 
work of correspondence students. 

Correspondence or evening courses taken by students 
without interruption of their regular employment are 
regarded by the public bodies of industrial undertakings 
and establishments not merely as the personal affair 
of the student but as work of social importance; such 
students are therefore offered the necessary facilities for 
regular private study at their place of work (they are 
not sent on missions and are not given overtime work). 
But the chief opportunity for receiving higher education 
through correspondence or evening courses lies in the 
privileges granted to students by the Government. For 
instance, first- and second-year students at correspondence 
institutes and faculties receive thirty calendar days’ 
additional paid leave per year for the period of laboratory 
work, examinations and tests, while students at evening 
institutes receive twenty days; correspondence students 
on senior courses receive forty days and evening students 
thirty; during the period of State examinations, thirty 
days are allocated with full pay. For the preparation 
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and defence of the diploma project (or thesis), evening 
and correspondence students are granted four months’ 
leave with pay. In addition, over the ten academic months 
before the begining of the diploma project (or thesis), 
or when they begin preparation for State examinations, 
they are allowed one free day a week on half pay. Further- 
more, students so wishing are authorized to take an 
additional one or two free days a week, and an additional 
month’s leave without pay during the period concerned. 
Fifteen calendar days’ leave without pay are also allowed 
for the entrance examinations to the institutions of higher 
education. 

If correspondence or evening students transfer to full- 
time education, they are awarded State grants. 


Research 


Scientific research work in the institutions of higher 
education is an integral part of the work of each depart- 
ment, forming a necessary and crucial element in the 
activities of every professor, instructor and postgraduate 
student. The established system of salaries for teaching 
staff includes payment for teaching and for methodo- 
logical and scientific research work; it authorizes supple- 
mentary payment of up to 50 per cent of the basic salary 
for scientific investigation, carried out by professors and 
instructors in agreement with industrial undertakings 
and establishments. Scientific research work is conducted 
along the following general lines: study of theoretical 
problems; solution of the latest difficulties arising in the 
national economy; study and generalization of practical 
experience; and performance of research work of a scientific 
and methodological nature. The preparation of textbooks 
and teaching materials is placed on the same footing as 
scientific research work, and research and experimental 
work is being conducted on the programming of education 
and the use of teaching machines to assist the teacher 
in the educational process. In addition, the institutions 
of higher education help ensure that their research findings 
are incorporated in the economy, and also publicize the 
achievements of science, technology and culture. Scientific 
research work is carried out according to a plan super- 
vised by the academic council and approved by the rector. 
The most important scientific research and experimental 
design activities are included in the principal work plans 
of the ministries and departments which control the 
various institutions. Scientific research work is financed 
both under the State budget and from resources received 
by the institutions under agreements with industrial 
undertakings, institutions and organizations for the 
performance of scientific research work. 

Scientific research work, performed by students within 
departments and in students’ science circles and societies, 
constitutes an important supplement to the educational 
process. In recent years, it has become a widespread 
practice in technological institutes to organize student 
design offices (konstruktorskie bjuro) on a voluntary basis, 
to carry out caleulation and design work for industry. 


Staff 


Institutions of higher education have the following posts 
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for teaching staff: professor, lecturer (docent), instructor 
(prepodavatel), and assistant (assistent) who are grouped 
in departments covering specific branches of study. In 
addition to professors and instructors, the departments 
may also include scientific collaborators, concerned purely 
with scientific research work, and postgraduate students 
(aspiranty). All vacancies on the teaching staff are filled 
by competitive examination. Every five years, professors 
and instructors are selected by the academic council of 
the institution for a further period of duty; if no candidate 
is chosen, the post is declared vacant and a further compe- 
titive examination held after wide publicity in the press. 
АП examination decisions are taken by secret ballot in the 
academic council For the posts of head of department 
or professor, the candidates must be science professors 
or doctors of science; for posts of lecturer, they must be 
science lecturers or hold the degree of kandidat nauk. 
Persons with a higher education who have shown an 
aptitude for teaching and scientific research may sit for 
the competitive examination for posts as assistants and 
instructors, although preference is given to those who 
hold the degree of kandidat nauk. The salaries paid to 
teaching staff in all institutions vary according to the 
degree or title they hold and to the length of service. 
In 1963, the institutions of higher education in the U.S.S.R. 
employed 158,400 professors, lecturers and instructors, 
37 per cent of whom were women. 


Student life and welfare 


The vast majority of students (73 per cent of the entire 
student body) are maintained by Government grants, 
which are awarded by faculty grants committees with 
due regard to the financial needs and academic attain- 
ments of the students. The grants committee is composed 
of the faculty dean (as chairman) and representatives of 
public bodies. Grants are awarded on the basis of the 
results of the winter and spring examination sessions. 
All postgraduate students (aspiranty) also receive State 
grants. Students sent to study by industrial concerns, 
construction projects, State and collective farms, receive a 
15 per cent bonus while students who obtain distinctions 
in their examinations receive a 25 per cent bonus. The 
most outstanding postgraduate students and students 
given distinction marks, are awarded Lenin Scholarships. 
The best of the students with distinction marks are 
awarded scholarships named after outstanding public 
figures, scientists, technologists and cultural leaders. In 
establishing the amount of the grant, the difficulty of 
the subject and the nature of the future production work 
and practice are taken into account. 

A large number of students are provided with hostel 
accommodation at a very low cost. 

All students benefit from free medical services. During 
illness (not exceeding one year) the student retains his 
grant. During holidays, students who so wish may stay 
in sanatoria or rest homes at a considerable reduction 
over the normal price (up to 70 per cent), or are given 
travel and accommodation authorizations (putévki) at 
trade union expense. 

When directed to work in other towns, graduates 
receive a generous expense allowance, Travel expenses 
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to the duty station are paid for them and members of 
their family, and adequate housing is provided. 

The participation by the students in a wide variety 
of cultural activities in student clubs, hostels and during 
production work, is regarded as an integral part of the 
training offered; it is considered particularly important 
for prospective teachers. Every club has numerous groups 
and circles for student activities, the most popular of 
which are drama, literature, choreography and various 
types of choral and musical societies. In recent years 
film clubs have become widespread, helping students to 
learn the trade of camera operator and to make short 
films, and institutions of higher education have organized 
competitions for the best student films. Student clubs 
perform a great many plays in foreign languages, mainly 
English, French and German, while foreign students in 
Soviet institutions often give readings of literary works 
in their own language, or performances of national songs 
and dances. Well known writers, poets, scientists, actors, 
musicians and artists are normally called upon to direct 
these groups. 

Sport, too, has assumed an important place. In the 
first two years, all students have compulsory physical 
culture classes according to a system that includes a 
particular set of exercises for proper general physical 
development and: training for participation in sports 
chosen by the students themselves. Voluntary training 
in various sports is provided for senior students according 
to their own wishes, the most popular being heavy and 
light athletics, gymnastics for sport and display purposes, 
basketball, volleyball, football, fencing, swimming, rowing, 
boxing, skiing, skating, and hockey. Many institutions 
also provide facilities for tourism and mountain climbing 
while, during the summer, sports and physical fitness 
camps are organized, Students take part in All-Union 
and international sports competitions. 

By taking part in these cultural activities and in sport, 
students are able to avoid a one-sided approach to their 
in-training and to cultivate general cultural interests 
and talents. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


In 1962, the U.S.S.R. had 731 institutions of higher 
education, 19 of which provided evening courses and 
ll correspondence courses. In addition, there were 335 
faculties and departments for evening courses and 545 
for correspondence courses. Over the last few years, 
general technical and scientific faculties, providing a three- 
year course, have begun to appear, to assist correspondence 
students desiring personal tuition for the more compli- 
cated and arduous general scientific and engineering 
subjects. 

'The institutions of higher education had, in 1963, a 
total enrolment of 2.9 million students, 1.3 million of 
whom were in full-time attendance having interrupted 
their permanent employment, and 1.6 million who were 
receiving instruction without interruption of employment. 


Of the total student body, 42 per cent were women, 
although in certain branches of higher education women 
predominate; for instance, in education, art and cinema 
institutes they constitute 77 per cent, and in health, 
physical eulture and sports institutes, 85 per cent of the 
total student enrolment. 

In 1961, there were 325,500 students who graduated, 
204,900 from day institutes, 102,500 from correspondence 
courses and 18,100 from evening courses. 

All the Union Republics have institutions of higher 
education in keeping with their economic tasks, cultural 
interests and national characteristics. 

They differ in each Republic in that the medium of 
instruction may be the mother tongue or Russian. In 
those cases where classes are conducted in the mother 
tongue, Russian is taken as a subject. 

Educational opportunities for young people are not 
restricted to the institutions in their own Republic. Those 
who wish may attend any institution in the country 
and in fact, many young people from the Union Republics 
go to study in Moscow, Leningrad and other towns. 

The development of higher education in the U.S.S.R. 
proceeds according to a plan. The training of specialists 
is an organic part of the national economic and cultural 
development plan of every Union Republic and of the 
U.S.S.R. as a whole. These plans are drawn up by а 
special planning body—the State Planning Commission 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. (Gosplan)— 
and by the Gosplans of the Union Republics, in collabora- 
tion with the Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secon- 
dary Education of the U.S.S.R, on the basis of the need 
for specialists in the light of the economic tasks and 
cultural interests of each Union Republic. In solving 
such complicated issues as determining the need for 
specialists, great assistance is provided by scientific 
societies, trade unions and other public bodies. 

As a general rule, plans are drawn up on a five-year 
basis. In accordance with a decision taken by the twenty- 
second Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in 1961, a plan was drawn up for the next twenty 
years. The Communist Party programme adopted by the 
congress concerns the future development of higher educa- 
tion for the training of highly qualified specialists, with a 
broad theoretical and political background. The aim laid 
down by the congress was to make all forms of higher 
education even more accessible and to strengthen the 
ties between theory and practice, instruction and produc- 
tion work. 

In all regions of the U.S.S.R. it is planned to extend 
the network of institutions of higher education, particularly 
those providing evening and correspondence courses. The 
student enrolment must be considerably increased every 
year. Tens of millions of people will receive specialized 
education over the next twenty-year period and by 1980 
it is planned to increase the number of students in higher 
education establishments to 8 million. 


[Text prepared by S. I. Zinoviev and transmitted by the 
U.S.S.R. National Commission for Unesco, Moscow.] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. U.S.S.R. National Commission for Unesco. Replies 
to Unesco questionnaires. Official publications. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 218,000,000. 

Area: 8,649,512 square miles; 22,402,200 square kilometres. 

Population density: 25 per square mile; 10 per square 
kilometre. 


Net material product (1961 estimate): 157 thousand 


million new roubles. 
Official exchange rate (1961): 1 new rouble = 1.11 U.S. 


dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academie year begins: September. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


ы e oa a_l 
Teaching staff Students enrolle 
Level and TRA Number 
type of ‘Type of institution cacemit | of insti. Full and part-time — |Part-time| Full and part-time Я 
education ers tutions — = |- 
Total Female | Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens 
Total 1961/62 48 557 278 400 3 627 200 — 
bus 1960/61 43 569 243 400 3 115 100 m 
» 1959/60 39 890 216 400 2611100 — 
м 1958/59 36 795 191 900 2 354 100 
eis as me = 1957/58 34 366 171 500 2 095 100 = 
Primary Primary schools 
Total 1961/62 | 1197 600 | *1 264 000 ?1 031 000 ?31 300 000 
E 1960/61 | 1198 200 | 21 219 000 2991 000 230 000 000 
= : 1959/60 |!198 300 | 21 151 000 944000 ?28 100 000 
s 1958/59 | 1198 800 | 21 098 000 — *896 000 226 100 000 
D 1957/58 | 1197 600 | ?1 049 000 E 224 237 000 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools 
Total . 1961/62 А23 2206 000 2141 000 24 400 000 
a 1960/61 LOS 2202 000 2136 000 23 300 000 
H 1959/60 S 2221 000 2148 000 22 800 000 
б 1958/59 ds 2246 000 168000 23 400 000 
к. 1957/58 325 2273 000 Ee 24 349 000 
Vocational Schools of industry and construction 1961/62 1128 1054 500 1660 563 
Schools of transport and communications | 1961/62 199 200 500 1105 162 
Schools of agriculture 5 1961/62 618 311 000 1129 326 
Schools of economics and law . . . 1961/62 221 261 700 4175 740 
Schools of publie health and physical 
vultures Rr Mer LT n 1961/62 538 231 500 130 106 
Schools of fine arts and cinema . 1961/62 241 58 400 19 640 
Total 8 1961/62 3 005 2 177 600 11110 537 
" 1960/61 2924 1900 300 1924 304 
үн 1959/60 2934 1764 700 1801 069 
» 1958/59 53 346 51 876 000 4109 508 
» 1957/58 3 051 1 792 900 1636 234 
Teacher Teacher training schools 
training Total AT 1961/62 411 192 100 456 719 
» 1960/61 404 159 200 144371 
» 1959/60 396 143 100 139 943 
: 1958/59 Legh din 14] 352 
» 1957/58 447 148 100 146 282 


1. Figures refer to the total number of primary and secondary general 
schools. The breakdown by type of school for 1961/62 is as follows: 
108,000 four-year schools; 21,100 seven-year schools; 40,500 
eight-year schools, and 28,000 ten- and eleven-year schools. 

2. Figures for teaching staff and enrolment refer to grades 1-7 for 
primary schools, and to grades 8-11 for secondary schools. Data 
for teaching staff exclude teachers of music, singing, drawing and 
physical training, and directors of education, principals and head- 
masters. The total staff in these categories for both primary and 
secondary schools was 498,000 (F. 199,000) in 1961/62. 
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3. Included under primary education. 

4. Evening and correspondence courses. The enrolment in correspond- 
ence courses for both secondary vocational and teacher training 
schools was as follows : 736,000 in 1961/62; 599,000 in 1960/61; 
523,000 in 1959/60; 448,000 in 1958/59, and 401,000 in 1957/58. 

5. Secondary teacher training is included with secondary vocational 
education. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and „| Number - IS — 
Eco Type of institution. ec od of insti Full and part-time {Part-time Full and parttime — | Pam ttime 
| Total Female | Total Total Female Total 
Higher Institutions of higher education 
Total 5 б 1961/62 731 2 639 900 *1 109 000 | 51436000 
^ 1960/61 139 2395500 1041600 | 1240000 
^ 1959/60. 153 2261000 1019100 | *1 121 000 
E 1958/59 166 2178900 1018 500 5999 000 
E 1957/58 163 2099100 1029900 5906 000 
Special Schools for handicapped children 
Total ` 1961/62 1100 153 000 — 
^ . 1960/61 1000 136 000 — 
^ . 1959/60 1000 122 000 = 
E . 1958/59 900 111 000 — 
^ . 1957/58 900 106 000 — 
Adult Schools for working pent: 
Grades 1-7 . . 1961/62 9 163 wee 742 500 742 500 
Grades 8-11. . 1961/62 f n 1499 900 1499 900 
Schools for rural youth: ' 
Grades 1-7 p 1961/62 19102 149 200 149 200 
Grades 8-11 . 1961/62 460 000 460 000. 
Schools for adults: 
Grades 1-7 . - 1961/62 648 146 800 146 800 
Grades 8-11 . . 1961/62 215 400 275 400. 
Total ? 1961/62 | 29513 3 273 800 3 273 800 
» . 1960/61 25 229 2 169 900 2 769 900 
P б 1959/60 21 257 2317 600 2 317600 
” 1958/59 15 493 1916 300 1916 300 
я 1957/58 15 665 1 930 700 1930 700 


6. Evening and correspondence 
925,000 in 1959/60; 846,000 in 


courses. 


The enrolment in correspondence courses was as 
1958/59, and 779,000 in 1957/58. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1956-59 


eS EE EE 


follows: 1,129,000 in 1961/62; 995,000 in 1960/61; 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total Public health, 
Indust: а Ti t and " Li 4 Р 2 р, i Art and 
тайну and ы donani, ЛШ т К 
1959/60 МЕ 342 100 95 000 16 100 34 700 24 700 30 000 139 100 2 500 
1958/59 МЕ 338 000 92 300 16 300 34 500 25 000 29 500 138 000 2 400 
1957/58 MF 290 800 79 400 14 200 30 800 24 000 26 100 113 700 2 600 
1956/57 MF 266 500 70 800 12 300 29 800 20 200 24 200 106 400 2 800 
Percentage 
1959/60 MF 100 28 5 10 Я 9 40 1 
Е 100 ee oe эө wee an S ids 
1956/57 МЕ 100 26 5 11 8 9 40 1 
F 100 эз PS e m m En xv 
— OEC 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


Field of study 
ut Academic 
"Type of institution Sex Total Public health, 
year Ind d T rt and Law and i " Art and. 
demand Transport amd, suum атай phy "Education шору 
All institutions 1960/61 MF |2395500 872 600 146 700 246 400 161 900 188 900 759 600 19 400 
All institutions 1957/58 MF | 2.099 100 654 800 127 600 229 100 147 400 175 500 748 700 16 000 
Percentage 
All institutions 1960/61 MF 100 36 6 10 1 8 32 1 
F 100 ea „эө nee 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 31 6 11 7 8 36 1 
F 100 e m e ose ЖО СЯ es 


4. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


eee 


5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
‚ (in million new roubles) 


SE ——_———————— 
Fras Number of students enrolled: 
Da all institutions of higher education A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 
beginning Total uIc E Amount 
1930 281 900 Totale tote 12 at FUELS 9161 
1931 405 900 
1932 504 400 Government of the Soviet Union . . 354 
1933 458 300 Governments of the Union Republics . 2648 
1934 527 300 Governments of the Autonomous Republics . 5 545 
Receipts from parents . nb y 467 
1935 563 500 Other sources 147 
1936 542 000 = -. - = 
qon 2 200 В. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
1939 619 900 iE A Е 2 
Amount 
1940 811 700 58 — 
1941 PE AEA Total expenditure 9161 
1942 e.. 
1943 Hae Total recurring expenditure 7 886 
1944 el For administration or general control . 42 
For instruction . 5 655 
1945 730 200 Salaries to teachers and supporting pro- 
1946 871 700 fessional staff — . . 4280 
1947 963 600 Other instructional expenditure ‚ 1 375 
1948 1032 100 Other recurring expenditure 2189 
1949 1132 100 Total capital expenditure 1275 
1950 1 247 400 53 С. RECU] G JRE Y: ;DUCAT: 
1991 1356 100 d RRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATIDN 
19: 1441 500 wes м 
1953 1562 000 53 Amount Per cent 
EE Tea se Total recurring expenditure? 1886 100 
1955 1 867 000 52 Expenditure for administration or 
1956 2 001 000 51 general control . 42 0.6 
1957 2 099 100 49 Expenditure for instruction distri- 
1958 2 178 900 47 buted by level and type of 
1959 2 267 000 45 education M 1810 99.0 
Pre-primary education At 1536 19.5 
а Tale узан 3 595 45.6 
Teacher training and vocational 
secondary education 487 2 
Higher education . 1046 13.2 
Special education . 687 8.7 
Adult education 212 2.1 
Other types of education 247 3.1 
Other recurring expenditure 34 0.4 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


[Education in the United Arab Republic is a constitutional 
right provided by the State for all citizens (Article 49 
of the Constitution of 1956). It is free at all State schools 
and compulsory at the primary level (Articles 50 and 51); 
a five-year educational plan introduced between 1959 
and 1961 aims at the absorption of all pupils in the 
compulsory age-group within ten years. In July 1962 
a Presidential Decree proclaimed that education at all 
levels, including higher education, shall be free. 

The present system of general education comprises a 
six-year compulsory primary school which admits students 
at the age of 6 (Law No. 213 of 1956), followed by a three- 
year course at a preparatory lower secondary school 
which could either be of the academic or technical type 
(Laws No. 55 of 1959, and 22, 261 and 262 of 1956). Occu- 
pational terminal schools which existed at this level have 
been transformed into ‘modern’ schools. Graduates from 
this level can go on to the three-year upper secondary cycle 
(Law No. 211 of 1953), but only those from the academic 
lower secondary school may enter the primary teacher 
training institutions where they follow a five-year course. 
The secondary school certificate awarded at the end of the 
upper secondary eycle entitles students to enrol at the 
higher institutes and universities, which prepare students 
for b bachelor's degree, the master's degree and the 
Ph.D. 

Although there are private schools at all levels, a 
private university (the American University at Cairo) 
and some institutes and centres for higher education 
organized with the co-operation of international bodies, 
education in the United Arab Republic is a State 
responsibility. 

Law No. 124 of 1960 on local administration divided 
the Republic into administrative units—governorates, 
towns and villages (or groups of villages). Each unit has 
juridical personality and is represented by a governorate 
council, a town council or a village council. In consequence, 
responsibility for the schools is in the process of being 
transferred to the local authorities. Governorate councils 
were put in charge of academic and technical secondary 
schools and teacher training institutes, town councils 
were made responsible for general and technical preparatory 
schools and primary schools in their provinces, and village 
councils were entrusted with primary schools. 

Over-all policy-making, planning, follow-up and central 
services are the responsibility of the Ministry of Education. 
Law No. 24 of 1960 considered higher education at the 
universities and institutes as a public service that should 
be administered centrally. A special ministry, known as 
the Ministry of Higher Education, was therefore created 
for this purpose in 1961. Other ministries, such as the 
Ministry of Culture and National Guidance, the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, the Ministry of Health and the Ministry 


of Finance, also administer a number of educational 
establishments. 

For a diagram of the structure of the school system, 
see page 1149. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


University institutions. The United Arab Republic has 
four State universities. A fifth, namely al-Azhar Univer- 
sity, has developed from the traditional religious edu- 
cational organization of al-Azhar into a modern university. 
Between them, the universities have forty faculties 
(kulliyát), all of which have courses for graduate studies 
and most of them have affiliated institutes for farther 
specialization. Two of the faculties of Ein Shams University 
are in the nature of teacher training institutes; they are 
the Faculty of Education and the Women’s Faculty. 

Higher education in the modern sense of the word 
belongs to the recent history of the United Arab Republic. 
Until the beginning of the nineteenth century there were 
no institutions of higher education except for al-Azhar 
University. 

During the last century a number of high schools for 
the training of Government officials and technicians was 
established. A school of engineering was founded in 1820, 
a school of medicine and veterinary science in 1827, a 
school of agriculture in 1829, a school of law in 1868, 
Dar al-'ulüm (for the training of teachers) in 1871, and a 
higher teachers’ college in 1880. 

The limited facilities and objectives of these schools 
were attacked by a group of free thinkers whose movement 
advocated freedom of research and the foundation of a 
modern university independent of State control and free 
from the interference of the governing politicians. This 
led to the establishment of al-Jami‘ah al-ahliyah in 
1908, financed by donations from the public which helped 
the introduction of the concept of a modern university. 
This independent university continued until 1925, when 
the Government assumed responsibility for higher 
education. 

Cairo University (Jami‘at al-Qahirah) became a State 
university in 1925 under the name of the Egyptian 
University (al-Jami‘ah al-Misriyah) after absorbing the 
various units of the existing private university (al-Jami‘ah 
al-ahliyah). In 1940 the university was renamed Fouad I 
University (Jami‘at Fu‘ad al-awwal) until 1953 when it 
was given its present name. The university now has 
the following faculties: arts, law, economics, and political 
sciences, commerce, science, medicine, dental medicine, 
pharmacology, engineering, agriculture, veterinary medi- 
cine, and Dar al-‘uliim (Arabic studies). A newly-estab- 
lished faculty of medicine in al-Mansoura (Lower Egypt) 
is affiliated to Cairo University. In addition, a branch 
comprising three faculties was established in Khartoum 
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in 1955. This is apart from several research stations and 
centres in Cairo such as the Observatory at Helwan, the 
Marine Biological Station at Ghardaka on the Red Sea, 
and the Institute for Oceanographical Studies at Suez. 
The increase of students wishing to enrol in Cairo became 
so great that a branch was established in Alexandria 
(faculties of arts and law in 1938 and of engineering in 
1940). This branch became the kernel of another university. 

Alexandria University (Jami‘at al-Iskandariyah) was 
established in 1942 under the name of Farouk I University 
which was changed in 1953. It has faculties of arts, 
law, commerce, science, pharmacology, engineering, agri- 
culture, and medicine—which also includes a school of 
dentistry, a higher institute of nursing (al-ma‘had al- 
‘ali lil tamrid), a group of training hospitals and a school 
of nursing, midwifery and physiotherapy. In addition, 
there is a branch of the university at Tanta. 

Ein Shams University (Jami‘at ‘Ain Shams) was es- 
tablished in 1950 under the name of Ibrahim Pasha 
University (Jami‘at Ibrahim Pasha), later called Helio- 


polis University, and was given its present name in 1954, 
It has a women’s faculty and faculties of medicine, arts, 
science, engineering, agriculture, commerce, law and 
education. 

Plans for Assiut University (Jàmi'at Asyüt) were 
started in 1949 and the period of preparation and con- 
struction for this new university in the capital city of 
Upper Egypt continued until 1957 when it was formally 
opened. The university now has faculties of science, 
engineering, agriculture, medicine and pharmacology, and 
veterinary medicine. À faculty of commerce and a group 
of institutes which will be attached to the university are 
due to be opened in the near future. 

The change in the size of the student body over the 
years has been considerable; from 3,368 students enrolled 
in Cairo University in 1926 the total number of students 
in all United Arab Republic universities in 1961 was 
96,784. New admissions in 1962 amounted to 23,223. A 
notable development has been the increase in the number 
of girls enrolled in the universities. In a country where 
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GLOSSARY 


al-ma‘had al-‘ali al-sind' i lil-mu'allimin: 
higher institute preparing teachers for 
technical secondary schools. 
al-ma‘had al- áli al-thagàft lil-banát: higher 
cultural institute for girls. 
al-ma' had al-'ali lil-khidmah  al-ijtima- 
iyah: higher institute of social services. 
al-ma'had | al-'ali lil-tadbir al-manzili: 
higher institute of home economics. 
al-ma‘had al-'ali li-sh'ün al-qutn: higher 
institute for the study of cotton. 
dar al-"ulüm: faculty of Arabic studies. 
dür al-mu allimin: teacher training schools. 
hadánah: pre-primary education. 
ibtid primary education. 
ibtidà'i al-Azhar: primary school sections 
, of al-Azhar. 
i'dádi al-Azhar: lower secondary school 
, Sections of al-Azhar. 
i'didi ‘ат: general lower secondary 
, education. 
i'dadi fanni: technical lower secondary 
education. 
kulliyat al-àdab: faculties of arts; a pos- 
sibility not shown in the diagram is a 
one-year diploma course after the 
bachelor's degree. 
kulliyat al-Azhar: faculties of al-Azhar. 
kulliyat al-banát: women’s faculties; 
courses in arts, science, education, etc., 
vary at the postgraduate level in much 
thesame way as in the several faculties. 
kulliyat al-funün al-jamilah: faculties of 
fine arts. 
kulliyat al-funiin al-tatbigiyah: faculties 
of applied arts. 
kulliyát al-handasah: faculties of engin- 
eering; after the bachelor’s degree, a 
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higher diploma may be obtained follow- 
ing practical work and two years of 
study. 

kulliyat al-huqūq: faculties of law. 

kulliyat al-iqtisád wa-al-‘uliim al-siydsiyah: 
faculties of economic and political 
sciences. i 

kulliyat | al-mu allimin wal-mu'allimát: 
teacher training colleges. 

kulliyat al-saydalah; faculties of pharmacy ; 
a possibility not shown in the diagram 
is a one-year diploma course after the 
bachelor’s degree. 

kulliyat al-tarbiyah: faculties of education 
at the postgraduate level. 

kulliyat al-tib: faculties of medicine. 

kulliyat al-tib al-baytari: faculties of ve- 
terinary medicine; a possibility not 
shown is a one-year diploma course 
after the bachelor's degree and a period 
of practical work. 

kulliyat al-tijárah: faculties of commerce; 
a possibility not shown is a two-year 
diploma course (combined with prac- 
tical work) after the bachelor’s degree. 

kulliyát al-'ulüm: faculties of science; for 
anatomy and physiology the first 
degree takes five years. 

kulliyat al-zira ah: faculties of agriculture; 
there is also a one-year diploma course 
after the first degree. 

kulliyat tib al-asnan: faculties of dentistry. 

ma'ühid al-mu‘allimin wal-mu‘allimat: 
higher teachers’ institutes providing 
training in art, music and physical 
education. | 

ma Ghid zirà iyah wa-tijariyah wa-şinā 
iyah ‘шуа: higher technological insti- 
tutes providing specialized courses in 


commercial, agricultural or industrial 
subjects (in the last, the course is five 
years). 

madrasat al-alsun: school of languages. 

ma'had al-funün al-masrahiyah: institute 
of dramatic arts. 

thanawi al-Azhar: upper-secondary school 
section of al-Azhar. 

thanawi ‘ат: general upper secondary 
education. 

thanawi fanni: technical upper secondary 
education. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


А University faculties 

B Higher institutes providing profes- 
sional and technical training out- 
side the universities 
Teacher training institutions outside 
the universities 

Preliminary year 

Research 

Practical work 

Selective admission 

Primary school teacher’s certificate 
Lower secondary school leaving 
certificate 

Upper secondary school leaving 
certificate 

Bachelor’s degree 

Postgraduate diploma; can be gene- 
ral (‘Gm) or special (khas) 

Master’s degree 

Doctorate 
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higher education for girls was, until recently, restricted 
(they were admitted to the university for the first time 
in 1929, and numbered only seventeen) tremendous strides 
have been made and their total in 1959 was nearly 11,000; 
many of them went on to graduate studies and now 
occupy teaching posts at the universities. 

al-Azhar University (Jami‘at al-Azhar) has recently 
been reorganized. Two of its faculties, those of Islamic 
Jurisprudence (Kulliyat al-shari *ah) and theology (Kulliyat 
usül al-din), have been merged by Law No. 103 of 1961 
into the Faculty of Islamie Studies. A third faculty of 
the Arabic language (Kulliyat al-lughah al-‘arabiyah) 
has been renamed the Faculty of Arabic studies (Kulliyat 
al-diràsát al-‘arabiyah). 

The history of this university goes back to the Fatti- 
mide Dynasty when the mosque of al-Azhar was built 
in A.D. 969. The name comes from ‘al-Zahrah’, a title 
of Fatima, the eldest daughter of the Prophet Mohammad, 
from whom the Fattimide caliphs claimed descent. From 
the time of its establishment and until the end of the 
nineteenth century admission was unconditional; the 
student was free to choose his own line of study, his 
own teachers and was free to remain at al-Azhar as long 
as he wished. The written permission of a teacher, in 
the form of a certificate, was the only requirement a 
student needed to become himself a teacher and to 
lecture to his colleagues. Lectures and lessons at al- 
Azhar consisted of discussions and arguments between 
a teacher sitting on a chair and his students squatting 
around him in a circle. The subject matter was confined 
to religion and Arabic literature and language. In 1896 
a law was passed introducing modern subjects into the 
curriculum and in 1908 studies were divided into three 
levels—primary, secondary and higher. In 1930 the higher 
cycle was organized into three separate faculties, of 
theology, Islamic jurisprudence and Arabic language. 
Law No. 103 provides also for the establishment of new 
faculties—a faculty of Islamic studies for girls (Kulliyat 
al-Banat al-Islamiyah) started in 1962, a faculty of 
business administration (Kullyiat al-mu‘amalat wa-al- 
idárah), started in 1961, a faculty of engineering and 
technology, a faculty of agriculture, and a faculty of 
medicine. 


Institutions providing higher professional and technical 
training. Although some of the higher institutions iden- 
tified under this heading go back to the nineteenth century 
(the Faculty of Applied Arts dates back to 1830), the 
majority of them belong to the last decade. They owe 
their existence mainly to the recent economic development 
plans which required the establishment of a group of 
institutes for the training of highly qualified technicians 
with theoretical and practical knowledge of their fields. 

Some of these institutions, which number twenty-five, 
are not affiliated to the universities though their admission 
requirements are the same— general or technical secondary 
school leaving certificate; they grant recognized degrees 
equivalent to the bachelor's degree after a course of study 
which generally extends over four years. Most of them 
come under the administration of the Department of 
Higher Institutes and Colleges of the Ministry of Higher 
Education, some are administered by other ministries, 
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while others are private institutions. They can be grouped 
under four major headings. 

Technological institutes. These comprise a group of 
institutes for the study of the scientific and applied 
principles of industry, agriculture and commerce. The 
courses cover four years, except for the industrial insti- 
tutes where courses take five years. In 1962 there were six 
higher agricultural institutes (Ma‘ahid zira‘iyah *ulyà), six 
higher industrial institutes (Ma‘ahid sina'iyah *ulya), five 
higher commercial institutes (Ma‘ahid tujariyah ‘ulya) and 
one higher institute for the study of cotton (al-Ma‘had 
al‘ali li-shu'ün al-qutn). 

The first higher industrial institute was established at 
Matariya (a suburb of Cairo) in 1956 followed by another 
two at al-Mansoura and al-Minia in 1957, a fourth at 
Sheibin al-Koum (Lower Egypt) in 1958, and another 
two in Port Said and in Suez in 1961. It is planned to 
start a new institute of advanced technology and to 
establish additional industrial institutes in other parts of 
the country. 

During the last two years of their courses these institutes 
also prepare teachers for the preparatory and secondary 
technical schools. 

Institutes and colleges for the study of art. These include 
two colleges of applied art and three higher institutes 
administered by the Ministry of Culture and National 
Guidance for dramatic art, music, and the cinema. Courses 
at the colleges cover five years, including a preparatory 
year, while those at the three institutes take four years. 

Professional training institutes. These include: the School 
of Languages (Madrasat al-alsun) which provides specialized 
training in modern European and Oriental languages (a 
bachelor’s degree in one of the languages is granted after 
a four-year course and graduates work mainly as trans- 
lators); the Higher Institute of Social Services (al-Ma- 
‘had al-‘ali lil-khidmah al-ijtima‘iyah) which offers a 
four-year course for the preparation of social workers 
and grants a diploma (there is also a private school of 
social services in Cairo); the Institute of Health (al-Ma- 
‘had al-sihhi) which trains health and laboratory assistants 
and grants a diploma after a two-year course; and the 
Higher Cultural Institute for Girls (al-Ma‘had al-thaqafi 
al‘ali lil-banat) which is attached to the Women’s 
Faculty (Ein Shams University) and grants a diploma 
after a three-year course (this institute aims at providing 
a general cultural course for mothers and housew 

Tn this general category can also be grouped the Institute 
of Home Economics for Girls (al-Ma‘had al-‘ali lil-tabdir 
al-manzili) which has a four-year course, and the Higher 
Institute for Financial and Commercial Studies (al-Ma- 
‘had al-‘ali lil-‘uliim al-màliyah wa-al-tujáriyah) which is 
a private institution. 

Postgraduate institutes not attached to the universities. 
These institutes are either independent public establish- 
ments or administered by one or more international 
organizations with the co-operation of the Government 
of the United Arab Republic. The activities of these 
institutes include the provision of training courses and 
supervised research work leading to a named degree or 
certificate at the postgraduate level. The following four 
institutes could be taken as examples. 

The Institute of National Planning (Ma‘had al-takhtit 
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al-qawmi) is an independent institution which was estab- 
lished by a Presidential Order in July 1960 to improve 
the planning machinery in the United Arab Republic. 
Through its Training and Research Centre—which is a 
division of the institute—courses are provided in economic 
planning, manpower surveys, agricultural planning, indus- 
trial planning, econometrics, mathematical economics and 
linear programming, and operational research. 

The Institute of Public Administration (Ma‘had al- 
idarah al-àmmah) was established in 1954 as an inde- 
pendent establishment to provide Government officials 
with training in the principles of public administration. 
The training course extends over ten months and includes 
lectures, seminars and practical work. At the end of the 
course the institute submits a report to the ministries 
or departments at which the trainees work. There is 
more than one level of training for officials from the 
different ranks in the administrative hierarchy and the 
teaching staff includes a group of foreign experts. 

The Institute of Higher Arabic Studies was established 
by the League of Arab States in 1953 to strengthen the ties 
among the Arab people through research and comparative 
studies in the political, legal, administrative, economic 
and literary fields. The courses extend over two years in 
literary and linguistic studies, economic and social studies, 
legal studies, historical and geographical studies, and Arab 
nationalism. The institute grants a diploma after which 
the student can work for a master’s degree for which 
a written thesis is required. 

The Higher Institute of Public Health was established 
in Alexandria in 1955 under the Ministry of Public Health 
with the co-operation of the World Health Organization. 

The Ministry of Higher Education also runs forty- 
seven industrial, commercial and agricultural training 
centres which are attached to the higher technical insti- 
tutes where training extends from twelve to eighteen 
months; the general or technical secondary education 
certificate is required for enrolment. 


Teacher training institutions. At the beginning of this 
century there were in existence two schools for teacher 
training, namely the Higher Teachers’ College and Dar 
al-ulüm. Both schools date back to the second part of 
the nineteenth century and were concerned with the 
preparation of subject teachers and teachers of Arabic 
language for primary and secondary schools. When the 
first group of university students completed their studies 
in 1929 a higher institute of teacher education was estab- 
lished. Graduates from the faculties of sciences and arts 
were enrolled for two years in this institute. The institute 
also had a section for the preparation of teachers for 
primary schools. Its services were further extended by 
the opening of sections for the preparation of special 
teachers of physical education, art education, etc.; these 
sections are now fully independent institutes. The increase 
in demand for teachers of mathematics and sciences as a 
result of the expansion of education, led the Institute of 
Teacher Education to admit graduates from the faculties 
of commerce and agriculture and, in 1952, it was reor- 
ganized to become the Faculty of Education attached to 
Ein Shams University and began admitting university 
graduates to a one-year course leading to a general teach- 


ing diploma. The faculty now offers another special diploma 
in education, and provides for graduate studies in edu- 
cation leading to the master’s and doctor’s degrees. Tt 
also provides special courses in conjunction with the Min- 
istry of Education for the in-service training of teachers. 

At the same time that the Institute of Teacher Education 
was established, the Ministry of Education opened a 
similar college for women teachers. The development of 
this followed almost the same pattern as that of the 
institute and became, in 1956, the Women’s Faculty of 
Ein Shams University. 

Another teacher training college which was established 
in 1946 was absorbed by the University of Ein Shams 
in 1950 to become the two faculties of sciences and arts. 

Admission requirements to teacher training institutes 
include the possession of a secondary school certificate 
(academic or technical); courses leading to a bachelor's 
degree in education and the subject of specialization 
extend over four years. 

There are three teacher training colleges (Kulliyat 
al-mu‘allimin wa-al-mu‘allimat), including one for women. 
Besides preparing teachers for preparatory and secondary 
schools, these colleges are centres of educational research 
and in-service training. They are divided into four depart- 
ments of mathematics, sciences, English language and 
French language. Students obtain a B.Sc. degree in science 
or mathematics and education, or a B.A. degree in one 
of the two languages and education. 

Higher institutes of physical education (al-Ma‘ahid al- 
‘aliyah lil-tarbiyah al-riyadiyah) provide training for 
teachers of physical education and prepare physiothe- 
rapists. There are two institutes for men and two for 
women. 

Higher institutes of art education (al-Ma‘ahid al-'aliyah 
lil-tarbiyah al-fanniyah) are divided into the following 
sections: drawing and painting, arts and crafts, sculpture 
and ceramics, and education and psychology. There is 
one institute for men and one for women. 

Higher institutes of music (al-Ma‘ahid al-'aliyah lil- 
tarbiyah al-miisiqiyah), besides being teacher training 
institutes, are centres for research in music, and include 
the following sections: education and psychology, theory 
of music, musical instruments, singing and Arabic music. 
There are two such institutes, one of which is for women. 

The Institute of Home Economies for Girls (al-Ma‘had 
al-ali lil-tadbir al-manzili) can be mentioned again here, as 
it prepares women teachers of home economics for schools 
for girls. 

The Higher Industrial Institute for Teachers (al-Ma‘had 
al-ali al-sinà'i lil-mu‘allimin) was established in 1956. 
It prepares women and men teachers for industrial and 
technical preparatory and secondary schools. Courses at 
this institute extend over five years and include mechanical 
engineering, auto engineering, electrical power engineering, 
telecommunications, and wireless engineering. Similar 
training is also provided in the last two years of the 
technological institutes. 

Side by side with these colleges and institutes, al-Azhar 
was providing the students of its faculty of Arabic language 
with educational courses to prepare them for language 
teaching. This was also true of Dar al-ulüm, which 
has now become one of the faculties of Cairo University 
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and is concerned with the specialized teaching of Arabic 
and other Semitic languages and literature. 


Legislation 


The most important laws and decrees currently affecting 
higher education in the United Arab Republic are the 
Presidential Decree No. 1665 of 1961 on the responsibilities 
and organization of the Ministry of Higher Education, 
and the executive statute for the law on the organization 
of the universities, issued by Presidential Decree No. 1911 
in 1959. This statute is divided into the following chapters: 
the organization of universities, setting out the number 
and names of the faculties in each university; the list 
of established Chairs in the different departments of the 
various faculties in all the universities; the official respon- 
sibilities and duties of university officials and councils; 
rules of admission, study and examinations; student life 
and welfare, including student associations, residential 
halls, and health and social services offered by the univer- 
sities; regulations governing fees for part-time staff and 
supplementary work in examinations; financial rules for 
university budgets and book-keeping; and curriculum plans 
for the different faculties of each university. 

Law No. 103 of 1961 deals with the reorganization 
of al-Azhar and the institutions it comprises. The law 
is preceded by an_ explanatory memorandum which 
discusses the principles and objectives of the new reor- 
ganization. It comprises articles on the structure of the 
Supreme Council of al-Azhar, the Committee of Islamic 
Research, the Department of Culture and Missions, and 
the new organization of the faculties. 

Finally, al-L@ihah al-asasiyah lil-kulliyat wa-al-ma- 
“ама al-‘dliyah al-tabi‘ah li-wizdrat al-tarbiyah wa-al-ta- 
‘lim wa-al-lawa@ih al-dakhiliyah laha (basic legislation on 
faculties and higher institutes administered by the Ministry 
of Education) presents the collected laws, presidential 
decrees and ministerial orders affecting the organization, 
administration and curriculum of each of the faculties 
and higher institutes. 


Policy and administration 


External. Higher education in the United Arab Republic 
was, until 1961, the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Education. Presidential Decree No. 1665 of 1961 established 
a separate ministry for this level of education. The 
responsibilities of the newly-established Ministry of Higher 
Education can be summarized as follows: (a) to initiate 
research in, and formulate policies on, all levels and types 
of post-secondary education (higher education) in the 
light of scientific aims and national needs; (b) to prepare 
and implement plans, projects and programmes necessary 
for the application of such policies; (c) to decide on means 
which would lead to the extension of university education 
and education in the post-secondary institutes and training 
centres without duplication or repetition; to enrich the 
curricula through the theoretical and practical study of 
the humanities and sciences; (d) to provide equal facilities 
for higher education in all the regions of the country; 
(e) to evaluate curricula and textbooks and to introduce 
all necessary improvements; (f) to lay down standards 
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for faculty staff and teaching personnel; (g) to study the 
needs of other ministries and production agencies to 
ensure the supply of the required graduates; (h) to ensure 
closer contact between agencies of higher education and 
the community for the further development of society. 

The Ministry of Higher Education is also responsible 
for carrying out all projects concerning cultural and edu- 
cational co-operation and exchanges with other countries; 
Government scholarships and educational missions are 
also part of its responsibilities. 

The organizational structure of the Ministry includes, 
besides the Minister and his bureau, a higher committee 
for planning, an office for administrative organization, 
two under-secretaries, three assistant under-secretaries and 
a group of standing committees and councils. The main 
departments of the ministry are planning and new projects, 
follow-up and evaluation, statistics, colleges and higher 
institutes, training centres, educational scholarships and 
missions, cultural relations, aid for foreign students, 
finance, personnel and buildings. 

All universities are placed under the supervision of the 
Higher Council for the Universities (al-Majlis al-a‘li lil- 
jami‘at) in Cairo (Article 18 of the Law). Membership 
in this council is ex officio for the rectors of the universities 
and their deputies. Each university is furthermore repre- 
sented by a member elected for a one-year term by its 
own council. The Minister of Higher Education appoints 
three experts for two-year terms. The chairman of the 
council is the senior rector. The council also has a secretary- 
general appointed by the President of the Republic on 
the recommendation of the Minister and the chairman 
of the council. 

The council carries out its functions through special 
committees composed of its members or members of the 
faculties of the universities. There are committees for plan- 
ning and educational materials, co-ordination between 
different colleges and departments, higher studies and 
research, and for the establishment of standards on the 
equivalence of academic degrees. The council meets at 
least once every two months and submits its annual report 
and recommendations to the Minister of Higher Education. 


Internal. Each university has a council, a rector, a deputy 
rector, a secretary-general, an assistant secretary-general 
and a number of controllers-general for executive depart- 
ments, each comprising several sections (for student affairs, 
libraries, personnel, etc.). 

The university council is composed of the rector (as 
chairman), his deputy, the secretary-general, the deans 
of faculties and of affiliated institutes. Membership in 
the council also includes a representative of the Ministry 
of Higher Education and a maximum number of outside 
experts who are appointed for a two-year term by the 
Minister. 

The council’s administrative authority covers, among 
other things, the duration of the academic services, the dates 
and length of examinations and vacations, the curricula 
and programmes of studies, the rules for the admission 
of students, the payment of academic fees, the granting 
of scholarships and financial aid to students, approval of 
statutes for libraries, museums and other university insti- 
tutions, the co-ordination and organization of university 


research, the conferment of academic degrees including 
honorary doctorates, the establishment of Chairs and the 
appointment of teaching staff, the investment of the 
university capital, and initiation of building programmes 
for the university. Like the Higher Council of Universities, 
each university council carries out its functions through 
special committees. The council has to meet at least once 
every month. 

The rector of the university is appointed by a Presi- 
dential Decree on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Higher Education (Articles 19 to 23 of the Law). He has 
to be elected from among those who have occupied Chairs 
at one of the universities. The same rules apply to the 
appointment of the deputy rector (Article 24 of the Law). 
In matters concerning university finance and admi- 
nistration, the rector and his deputy have the authority 
and status of a Minister and a Deputy Minister respectively. 
It the responsibility of the rector to carry out the 
decisions of the university council and all university 
laws and statutes. He also submits an annual report to 
the Minister of Higher Education. 

The secretary-general (Articles 25 to 26 of the Law) 
is appointed by a Presidential Decree on the recommen- 
dation of both the Minister of Higher Education and the 
rector of the university. His authority covers all admi- 
nistrative and financial matters under the supervision of 
the rector and his deputy. 

Each faculty has a faculty council (majlis al-kulliyah), 
a dean (‘amid), and a deputy dean (wakil). The dean and 
his deputy are appointed, on the recommendation of the 
rector, by the Minister of Higher Education from among 
those holding Chairs at the faculty. The faculty council 
is composed of heads of departments and the dean or his 
deputy acts as chairman. The Minister of Higher Education 
has the right to appoint a maximum of two outside 
experts as members on the recommendation of the council. 
The council is the main authority in the faculty for the 
formulation of curricula and programmes of studies, and 
submits them for approval to the university council. The 
faculty council is also responsible for laying down regu- 
lations within the faculty, including admission require- 
ments, discipline, degrees and examinations. 

Administrative authority in the faculty is vested in 
the dean and his deputy. The faculty is divided into 
departments (qism) and each department is a separate, 
independent unit in matters concerning its scientific, 
administrative and financial affairs (Article 41 of the 
Law). The senior professor in the department acts as 
its head. 


Finance 


Higher education in the United Arab Republic has largely 
become a public service financed from public funds. As a 
result of the legislation which made higher education 
free, about £(E)42 million were allotted to higher education 
in 1961/62; some £(E)20 million were spent on teaching 
and £(E)22 million on building programmes and equipment. 
The budget of the Ministry of Higher Education covers 
the budgets of the faculties and higher institutes. admi- 
nistered by the Ministry. Each of the universities has 
its own budget prepared by its council and is issued as a 
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ministerial order on the approval of the Higher Council 
of Universities. Apart from the Government grants al- 
lotted, the universities administer at their own discretion 
substantial amounts of revenue from endowments and 
gifts. The average cost to the Government of each student 
in higher institutes and universities is about £(E)180 per 
year, plus another £(E)200 if the expenses on building 
and equipment are taken into consideration. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The university (jàmi'ah) is organized in major divisions 
known as kulliyat, usually translated as faculty, rarely 
as college, but never as school. Within the general regu- 
lations of the university, the faculty formulates its curri- 
culum and exercises a considerable amount of control 
over its internal affairs. 

The number of faculties varies from one university to 
another (twelve at Cairo University, five at the newly- 
established Assiut University). Some of the faculties that 
are separate entities in one university are parts of a 
larger faculty in another, e.g., the Faculty of Dentistry 
is a separate entity at Cairo University, whereas it is 
attached to the Faculty of Medicine at Alexandria 
University. 

Each of the faculties is organized in departments based 
on subject matter; the number of departments and the 
subjects covered vary. The universities try to supplement 
and increase the subjects covered rather than fall into 
an unnecessary duplication. The Faculty of Arts at Cairo 
University has two integral departments in other faculties 
—the Department of Documentation and Librarianship 
and the Department of Journalism. The faculties of 
engineering at both Cairo and Alexandria universities 
emphasize different branches—aviation engineering in 
Cairo and weaving and textile engineering, nautical 
engineering and shipbuilding in Alexandria. Local needs 
and facilities govern much of these variations. There 
is also a tendency, specially in Assiut, to lodge the respon- 
sibility for teaching a given subject for all faculties in a 
single department. 

In each department there is a head who is responsible 
for the organization of the teaching functions within the 
department; he also participates in the general admi- 
nistration of the faculty through the faculty council. 


Admission of students. At the end of each academic year 
the Higher Council of Universities decides on the total 
number of nationals to be admitted to the universities; 
the decision is based on the recommendations of the 
different university councils and their faculties. The 
Minister of Higher Education, on the recommendation 
of the Higher Council, decides on the number of foreign 
students to be admitted. 

To register at a university for a course leading to a 
bachelor’s degree a student must meet the following 
requirements: (a) he or she must hold the general secondary 
education certificate or its equivalent (students are ad- 
mitted on a basis of priority according to their grades 
as determined by the Higher Council on the recommen- 
dation of university and faculty councils); the faculties 
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of commerce, agriculture and engineering accept students 
graduating from the commercial, agricultural and industrial 
secondary schools respectively, provided they have a 
passmark of 70 per cent; (b) must pass a medical exami- 
nation; (c) must submit evidence of approved necessary 
leave if he or she is a government official or an employee 
of a non-governmental body; (d) must not register at 
more than one faculty, nor for more than one diploma 
or degree simultaneously. 

Special provision is made for accepting a limited number 
of students in the different faculties whose parents have been 
on the faculty staff for ten years (five students), for students 
who have become athletic champions (ten students), and 
for sons or brothers of war victims (two students). 


Range of studies. In most faculties studies for the first 
academic degree (B.A. or B.Sc.) cover four years. A 
preparatory year may be required in certain faculties 
such as science, engineering and dentistry. The duration 
of study at the faculties of medicine is five years, preceded 
by a preparatory year and followed by a year of practical 
training. All faculties provide facilities for postgraduate 
studies. These may lead to a diploma in a special field 
after a course of study ranging from one to three years 
in the different higher institutes attached to the faculties 
or, alternatively, the student may work for a master’s 
degree, which usually entails one year of organized courses 
at the faculty, followed by a year of research and the 
submission of a thesis. The requirements for a Ph.D. 
are a minimum of two years of research work and the 
submission of a thesis. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is divided into 
two semesters. The first starts on the third Saturday of 
September and lasts for eighteen weeks followed by a 
two-week vacation, and the second starts on the second 
Saturday of February and lasts for eighteen weeks and 
includes the period of examinations. Any change in these 
dates rests with the university council. 

Students are required to follow the assigned lectures 
for all courses for which they are enrolled and participate 
in the exercises, practical work, training or seminars 
included in the programme of studies laid down by the 
faculty. The faculty council is entitled, on the request 
of the department concerned, to deprive students whose 
attendance has been unsatisfactory from the right to 
sit for all or part of the examinations; in such cases the 
student is failed in all or part of the examinations. 

Much of the instruction at the universities is given 
through lectures, which may extend from one to two 
hours at a time, to groups of students ranging in size 
from a score to several hundreds. In small classes teaching 
is usually a combination of informal lectures and discussions 
based on an assigned text or other material. Seminars 
and research conferences are common in postgraduate 
courses. Laboratory work, which is most common in 
faculties of applied sciences, occupies two or three conse- 
cutive hours at a time. Clinical training and work in 
hospitals are, of course, given to students at the faculties 
of medicine, Production training and work on individual 
projects is required at the faculties of engineering, especially 
during the final year. 
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The medium of instruction is Arabic, but until recently 
English was used in some faculties of applied sciences; 
a concerted effort is now being made to complete this 
Arabization. Textbooks prepared by the university staff 
are sold to students at a price which is only marginally 
above production costs. 

The dean of the faculty is ex officio head of all exami- 
nation committees. One or more central committees are 
also periodically established under his supervision and 
are headed by a professor or an assistant professor. The 
examination committee for each subject is composed of 
at least two members appointed by the faculty council 
upon the recommendation of the department concerned. 
In cases of emergency the dean can select the members 
directly. This committee is responsible for the evaluation 
of written, oral and practical examinations. 

Examination papers are prepared by the prof 
the subject in collaboration with the actual teac: 
the course; outside examiners have to be approved by 
the faculty council. Each department also has a general 
examination committee charged by the dean or the 
department head to revise or propose the revision of the 
results in the subjects of the department. For the final 
examinations, the Higher Council of Universities forms 
special committees from the university faculty or other- 
wise to prepare the papers for each subject. All written 
examinations last three hours although the faculty council 
has the right to change this in certain cases. 

At the end of each semester, undergraduate students 
have to sit for an examination in the courses taken; the 
first semester examination has to cover at least two 
courses. Departments can also hold mid-year examinations 
for subjects taught during more than one semester. 
Students are promoted from year to year if they pass all 
examinations; they can also be promoted if they fail in no 
more than two subjects in which they have to be re-exa- 
mined during the following year. Students are not promoted 
from the second to the third year unless they pass all 
examinations in subjects taught during the first year and 
continued during the third year. Likewise, they are not 
promoted to the fourth year unless they pass all subjects 
taught during the second year and continued during the 
fourth year. The bachelor's degree is not conferred until 
examinations in all subjects are passed. Subjects taught 
during the first and second years and continued in the 
third and fourth years are designated by the Higher 
Council of Universities. 

Students in the preparatory year—except in the faculties 
of engineering—who fail in more than two subjects cannot 
be promoted until they pass these subjects. Students 
at the faculties of engineering may be promoted from 
the preparatory year if they do not fail in more than two 
subjects but have to pass these subjects before being 
promoted to the second year. 

The results of any oral or practical tests are taken into 
consideration when assessing final grades. Students who 
absent themselves from a written examination are 
considered absent for all other tests in the same course. 

Examination results are graded as a whole for all 
subjects taken during any one year as excellent, very 
good, good, pass, weak, or very weak, the last two being 
failures. The grade of the bachelor's degree is calculated 
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on the basis of the results of the final year (50 per cent) 
and the results of all other years except the preparatory 
year (50 per cent). First class honours are granted to 
students achieving a grade of ‘excellent’ in the last year 
and at least ‘very good’ in all previous years. An honours 
degree is awarded only to students who have not failed 
in any of the faculty examinations. 

Students are not allowed to remain in one class for more 
than two years. With the permission of the faculty council, 
students who have failed for two consecutive years may 
sit for the examinations the following year as external 
students. This provision does not apply to preparatory- 
year students or first-year students in faculties where 
no preparatory year exists—such students who obtain a 
‘very weak’ result in more than half of the subjects in 
these years are not permitted to continue their studies. 
Students not attending examinations for any valid reason 
are deemed to have failed with a ‘very weak’ result. 

Examinations for postgraduate degrees are held twice 
yearly—at the end and at the beginning of each academic 
year on dates set by the university council on the recom- 
mendation of the faculty council. Theses for the master’s 
or Ph.D. degrees must be written in Arabic and supple- 
mented by a full summary in a foreign language; in 
special cases the faculty council may approve the submis- 
sion of a thesis in another language, in which case the 
summary must be in Arabic. A board of examiners submits 
its judgement on the thesis in a full report presented to 
the faculty; the faculty council may, upon the recom- 
mendation of the board of examiners, permit the student 
who has submitted an unsatisfactory thesis to submit 
another. 


Requirements for certain awards. The programme of study 
for students of the Department of English Language and 
Literature working for a bachelor’s degree at the Faculty 
of Arts of Cairo University covers four years. The subjects 
taught include English composition, translations from 
and into English, language studies and exercises, literary 
criticism, English literature, history of the novel and 
drama study, poetry and prose, reading exercises, modern 
European languages, Arabic language, Arab society, 
history of European civilization, Shakespeare and drama, 
Latin and classical studies, and modern American lite- 
rature. The number of hours devoted to each subject per 
week varies from two to three. The faculty council de- 
signates at the beginning of each academic year those 
subjects for which an oral examination is to be held. 

For a bachelor’s degree in physics, the student has to 
follow a general course during the first two years. For 
the first year he can choose any one of the following 
combinations of four subjects: group I—pure mathematics, 
applied mathematics, physics, chemistry; group II—pure 
mathematics, geology, physics, chemistry; group 111— 
physics, chemistry, botany, zoology; group IV— chemistry, 
geology, botany, zoology; group V—general mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, geology; group Vl—general mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, botany; group VII—chemistry, 
physics, geology, zoology. Other combinations may be 
possible with the approval of the faculty. 

The number of hours allotted to each subject in any 
of the above groups amounts to three hours of lectures 


and four hours of practical work per week. In addition, 
the student also follows courses in humanistic studies, 
Arab society, and a modern European language. 

During the second year the student may choose any 
one of the following groups: group I—pure mathematics, 
applied mathematics, physics; group I]—pure mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry; group III—chemistry, botany, 
zoology; group IV—botany, zoology, geology; group V— 
chemistry, zoology, geology; group Vl— general mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry; group VlII— general mathe- 
matics, physics, geology. Other combinations are also 
possible with the approval of the faculty. 

The number of hours allotted to each subject in any 
of these groups amounts to four hours of lectures and 
five hours of practical work per week. 

Starting in the third year, students may either follow 
the general course offered by the faculty of science or 
may specialize. For the general course, they can choose 
any one of fifteen groups which cover a combination 
of two subjects and which they will continue to follow 
during the fourth year. For a course with specialization 
in a given subject, separate provisions are required. 
For example, a student wishing to specialize in physics 
must: (a) have achieved a ‘good’ grading in all subjects 
during the previous year, and a 'very good' grading in 
the subject of his intended specialization, ie. physics; 
(b) acquire the approval of the department and the faculty 
council; (c) pass an examination in a European language 
specified by the department; (d) follow, during the third 
and fourth years, a course in physics consisting of ten 
hours of lectures and twenty hours of practical work per 
week, and achieve at least a ‘good’ grading in all exami- 
nations. A student failing to fulfil the fourth condition 
is transferred back to the course leading to a general 
degree in science. 

For a bachelor’s degree in law, a student has to follow 
a four-year course as outlined in the table on page 1156. 


The courses and subjects for a bachelor’s degree in 

medicine or surgery are as follows: 

Preparatory pre-medical period (one academic year). Physics; 
chemistry (organic, inorganic and physical); botany; 
zoology; one European language (including Greek and 
Latin roots of medical terminology); humanistic studies 
and Arab society. 

Intermediate period (two academic years). Anatomy, in- 
cluding embryology; histology; physiology (principles 
of psychology, principles of vital statistics,’ preliminary 
medicine [signs and symptoms], preliminary surgery 
[signs and symptoms]). 

Clinical period: first part (one academic year: nine months). 
Pathology; pharmacology (including art: of dispensing); 
microbiology; parasitology; medicine (practical clinical 
study); surgery (practical clinical study). 

Clinical period: second part (twenty-four months). Preventive 
and social medicine (including industrial medicine and 
visits to establishments); forensic medicine (including 
toxicology, forensic anatomy and visits to the museum); 
history of medicine and professional ethics; ophthal- 
mology; otorhinolaryngology; midwifery and gynae- 


1. During the second semester of the second year only. 
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PROGRAMME OF STUDY AT A FACULTY OF LAW 


ee ———— 
Number of hours 


Subject pepe 
First year 

Introduction to legal sciences . . -. - + - gh 
Political systems and constitutional law . . - 3 
Political economy . . . + + + + + = 3 
History oflaw ^. 4 « s > + + + + = 42 
Islamic jurisprudence . . . + + - + = 42 
Атар: восеу а ае s 2 
Legal terminology (in a foreign language). . . 3 
оша И. ooh EE S M re 43 
Second year 

о E a Mod e LTEM LA 
Pensldaw d s iat Ven me umo aes rem чш» 3! 
International law. . . . s + s c s 3 
Political economy . . . + + + s + + 24 
Islamic jurisprudence . . . s s s * 24 
Administrative аз ........ 4 
Social legislation . . . . . . s s s e 3 
Legal studies (in a foreign language) . . -. - 2 
Third year 

Islamic jurisprudence . . s + + s s 3 
О fe ON wc few) ш. 3 
Law of procedures . . . . w + + = + Бы 
Commercial law ......... 3 
Papal NAW doe cr, Жын кыза е AA 2 
Administrative law . . . + + + + + = 2 
Public finance and taxation. . . . s. + . 3 
Social legislation . . . . . ee 8 s € 31 
Domestic relations laws for non-Muslims . . . 2% 
Legal studies (їп a foreign language) . . . - 2 
Fourth year 

Giviltlawi ts: Waters sep АЕ ОЛ ok es oy 3,4 
Criminal procedures . . . + + + + + * 3 
Private international law |. . . + + + + 3 
Commercial law: 5 s sp jo € з» + 3 
ИЮЛДА | top T DLE Ge RN OR у 2 
MAamicdawsr 29 see ate EOM ere 2% 
Ж ФОНУ С, Т. СҮ ay a S RES ә. us 25 
Legal studies (in a foreign language) . . . - 2 
Mapntimelaw а.б 23 


— —see 

1. Plus two to four hours practical work per week. 

2, During first semester only. 

3. During second semester only. 

4. Four hours per week during second semester. 

5. One of the following groups: (a) insurance law and air laws and 
regulations; (b) criminology and private penal law; (c) local admi- 
nistration and public administration systems; (d) international and 
regional organizations and systems of diplomatie and consular 
services. 


cology ; skin and venereal diseases; paediatrics ; radiology ; 
physiotherapy; anaesthesia and resuscitation; psycho- 
logical diseases; clinical pathology; medicine (including 
applied pharmacology and clinical physiology); surgery 
(including anatomical and pathological surgery). These 
studies are followed by a training period lasting twelve 
months. 
For the final training period of clinical practice and 
hospital work the year is divided into two parts, the first 
of which covers surgery and medicine taken for two hours 
per week for a period of three months each. The second 
part consists of clinical practice for three hours per week 
devoted to each of the following subjects over varying 
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periods: midwifery and gynaecology, two months each; 
ophthalmology, two months; paediatrics, two months; 
otorhinolaryngology and skin and venereal diseases, one 
month each; medicine, six months divided into three equal 
parts, the second or third part being devoted to branches 
of medicine not covered by the student in the first general 
period; surgery, six months divided into three equal parts, 
the second or third part being devoted to anaesthesia and 
to branches of surgery not covered by the student in 
the first general period. 


Extra-mural courses. A certain number of students are per- 
mitted to enrol as affiliated students in the faculties of 
arts, law and commerce, and are granted a bachelor’s 
degree on successfully passing all examinations. The 
number of students is fixed by the Higher Council of 
Universities on the recommendation of the different 
university councils. Such students should have acquired 
the general secondary school certificate or its equivalent; 
they are not required to attend lectures, practical courses 
or seminars, but must sit for examinations with the regular 
students. A special examination or some research work 
may be required in place of the practical courses followed 
by regular students. Affiliated students may later enrol 
as regular students provided they achieve at least a 
grading of ‘good’ in the previous year’s examinations. 
The faculty councils may grant permission to those 
wishing to follow courses at the different faculties without 
acquiring either a certificate, diploma or academic degree. 
There is no provision for correspondence courses. 


Research 


Expenditure on research activities in institutions of higher 
education has increased from some £(E)50,000 prior to 
1952 to about £(E)1,000,000in 1961/62. It is not an accepted 
practice for universities to undertake supported research 
from private organizations or Government agencies. 
This has safeguarded the freedom of research at the 
universities and has made it possible for the teaching staff 
to devote more time to basic research. Through the publi- 
cation of books and journals, the universities play a 
principal role in making their findings known and thus 
contribute to the economic and social development of 
the nation. The programme of the five-year plan for 
scientific research started in 1960 employs a large number 
of research workers from the universities without, however, 
making it obligatory for them to confine their work to 
items of this programme. 


Staff 


The teaching staff of the universities in the United Arab 
Republic include professors, assistant professors and 
lecturers who are appointed by the Minister of Higher 
Education on the recommendation of the university 
council, the faculty council and the department concerned. 
The approval of the Higher Council of Universities is also 
required for the appointment of professors. All candidates 
must have a Ph.D. degree. 

One of the main conditions governing the appointment 
of lecturers is that a period of at least six years must 
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elapse between the candidate’s graduation at the bachelor’s 
degree level (or its equivalent) and his appointment. 

Assistant professors can only be appointed if they have 
(a) occupied a post of lecturer for at least five years at one 
of the United Arab Republic universities or academic 
higher institutes; (b) obtained, at least eleven years 
previously, a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent (for 
candidates from outside the universities, thirteen years 
—or three years after a Ph.D.), and (c) conducted some 
annal research or done some distinguished work in their 

eld. 

Professors can only be appointed after they have (a) 
occupied a post of assistant professor for at least five 
years; (b) obtained, at least sixteen years previously, a 
bachelor's degree (for applicants from outside the univer- 
sities, eighteen years—or five years after a Ph.D.); and 
(c) published original research in their field. All research 
work conducted by graduate students under their 
supervision is also considered. 

An academic committee investigates the academic 
work and published research of applicants. This committee 
is formed by the Higher Council of Universities for the 
appointment of professors and by the university council 
for the appointment of assistant professors and lecturers. 
All Chairs at the different faculties are established by a 
Presidential decree on the request of the university council 
and the approval of the Higher Council of Universities and 
the Minister of Higher Education. 

In addition to the regular teaching staff there are part- 
time professors and foreign professors and lecturers. 
Part-time professors are appointed by the Minister of 
Higher Education for two-year periods on the request 
of the faculty council and the approval of the university 
council; they may combine their duties of part-time 
professors with amy other work, governmental or other- 
wise. Foreign professors, assistant professors, language 
teachers and technicians can also be appointed for a 
fixed period by the university rector on the request of the 
university council and the council of the faculty concerned. 

Demonstrators are appointed from among outstanding 
graduates to conduct research work and to undertake 
certain teaching functions under the supervision of the 
teaching staff at the faculties. They are appointed by the 
university rector on the recommendation of the depart- 
ment concerned and the approval of the faculty council. 
Their appointment is renewed annually but cannot be 
continued if they do not obtain a master's degree after 
five years or a Ph.D. after ten years. 

Special regulations govern salaries and promotions, 
and the range of annual salaries іп 1962 was as follows: 
professors, £(E)960 to £(E)1,500; assistant professors, 
£(E)780 to £(E)1,080; lecturers, £(E)480 to £(E)780; and 
demonstrators, £(E)180 to £(E)480. Salary increments are 
paid every two years. The salaries offered to university 
Staff are reasonably high when compared with those of 
civil servants. 

Professors and other teaching staff may be transferred 
from one Chair to another, or from one department to 
another in the same faculty, or to other faculties in the 
same university on the recommendation of the faculty 
council and with the approval of the university council. 
For transfer to another university or to another public 


office, the approval of the councils of the two universities 
concerned, the Higher Council of Universities and the 
Minister of Higher Education, is required. 

Teaching staff may be seconded to work full-time at 
other universities at home or abroad, in Government 
departments, international agencies and non-governmental 
organizations, provided that the post they are offered 
is within the field of their specialization and of a rank 
equal to their post at the university. Secondment can 
only be for a period of two years and can only be renewed 
once. Although no pay is given by the university, time 
spent on secondment is not considered as absence and 
in no way affects the person's seniority and promotion. 
Secondments have to be approved by the faculty council, 
the university council and the Minister of Higher 
Education. Teaching staff may be sent on fellowships 
for not more than one year; the approval of the depart- 
ments, the faculty council, the university council and the 
Minister of Higher Education is required. On their return, 
fellowship holders are required to submit a report on their 
work and a copy of all research undertaken. Salaries 
during such periods are paid in full. Professors are entitled 
to a year of sabbatical leave once every six years, provided 
a replacement can be found. 

Teaching staff who have spent three years in the service 
of the university and ten years of specialized work since 
their graduation may be permitted to practise an outside 
profession during non-teaching hours. This permission 
is given on a yearly basis by the dean of the faculty and 
requires the approval of the rector of the university. 

The age of retirement for the teaching staff is 60 years; 
reappointment on a yearly basis up to the age of 65 
is possible. Pensions are determined by the rank achieved 
on retirement. 

Foreign staff have their travel expenses and those of 
their families paid by the university. They are entitled 
to home leave at university expense after three years' 
service, and a bonus equivalent to a month's pay for every 
year of service is paid to them at the end of their contract. 


Student life and welfare 


The decree making education free at all levels has greatly 
reduced the cost to the student of undertaking university 
studies, and the scholarships which numbered 1,887 in 
1961/62 further facilitated studies at this level. Scholarships 
are offered to outstanding students by the university 
councils on the recommendation of the faculty council; 
they provide financial assistance ranging from £(E)84 to 
£(E)180 per annum. A foundation for the financial assist- 
ance of university students was also established in 1961. It 
offers loans to students, the total of which amounted to 
£(E)60,000 in 1962, in order to help them continue their 
studies; the loans are granted without interest and are 
repayable after graduation and consequent employment. 

There are three types of student associations: the 
associations of the students of a faculty, the associations 
of the students of a university, and the National Asso- 
ciation of University Students in the United Arab Republic. 
The organization and activities of these associations are 
governed by the executive statute on university organi- 
zation issued by Presidential Decree No. 1911 of 1959. 
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Each association has its own council responsible for 
conducting its work and achieving its objectives; these 
are carried out through six standing committees—sports 
and recreation, general culture, social activities and public 
service, artistic activities, military training, scout camps 
and visits. The council of a faculty association is headed 
by the dean; the deputy rector presides over the council 
of the university association, and the chairman of the 
council of the national association is a deputy rector of 
one of the universities. 

Every university has a special department for student 
welfare and guidance, staffed by experts in social work 
and physical education. These departments supervise the 
planning, construction and extension of sports facilities; 
coaches and physical education directors supervise, as 
university officials, the different athletic teams of the 
universities, and teaching staff members supervise on a 
voluntary basis the activities of student associations in 
such fields as dramatics, music and journalism. 

Residential halls (al-mudun al-jami‘iyah) are independent 
administrative units of each university, directed by a 
special council headed by the university rector. Priority 
for admission is given to students living away from home 
and to outstanding and foreign students. They offer 
students full board and lodging facilities at very reduced 
prices. Residential halls vary in size; those of Cairo Univer- 
sity, for example, provide for 1,700 students, including 
400 girls. 

Each university has a medical service for the provision 
of free health facilities to its students including the 
dispensing of medicines and hospitalization. 

Since the revolution, there has been a marked increase 
in the cultural relations between the United Arab Republic 
and other nations, which has encouraged a large number 
of foreign students to enrol in United Arab Republic 
universities; the number of scholarships offered to such 
students has also helped this trend. In 1961, the Ministry 
of Higher Education established a special section which 
is responsible for the reception of foreign students; they 
are provided with accommodation at the residential 
halls, and a special club for foreign students conducts 
cultural and social programmes for them. Evening classes 
for teaching Arabic to foreign students are also available; 
more than twenty-five nationalities were represented in 
such classes during 1961/62. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The higher institutions providing professional and technical 
education and the teacher training institutes and faculties 
follow, in their organization, a pattern similar to that 
of the universities. Administratively, these institutions 
come under the Department of Faculties and Higher 
Institutes which is a special department of the Ministry 
of Higher Education. The degrees offered by these insti 
tutions are determined by the Minister of Higher Education 
on the request of the Deputy Minister and the faculty 
or institute concerned. Each institution has a dean, a 
deputy dean and a faculty or institute council; two 
outside experts appointed by the Minister usually sit 
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on these councils. Internal statutes governing rules of 
admission, study plans and examination regulations are 
issued by ministerial orders. The admission of students 
is governed by Ministerial Order No. 122, issued on 
25 July 1962; one of the marked differences is that admis- 
sion to these institutions is based in part on interviews 
and aptitude tests especially where teacher training 
institutes for physical education and for music, and the 
faculties of fine and applied arts, are concerned. With 
the Minister rests the final authority for the establishment 
of special sections or higher studies at each institution. 

The minimum requirement for the appointment of 
teaching staff is a master’s degree; nonetheless, owing. 
to the existing shortage a large number are recruited from 
the universities as part-time teachers. 

For a degree in electrical engineering at a higher 
industrial institute a student has to follow a four-year 
course as outlined in the table on page 1159. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Courses at the teacher training institutes are divided into 
branches of mathematics, sciences, English language and 
French language. Apart from the subjects of specialization, 
all students take the following subjects in common: 
fundamentals of Arab culture, psychology, foundations 
of education, school hygiene, history and philosophy 
of education, teaching methods of special subject, practice 
teaching, physical education, art education and military 
training. The following table may serve as an example. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR MATHEMATICS TEACHERS LEADING 
TO A BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Number of hours per week 
Subject 


lstyear — 2ndyear Srdyeur — 4th year 


Pure mathematics 
Applied mathematics 
History of mathematics 
Руа одо. 
Chemistry . . . . . 
Biology!" ЕЛ ces азы 
English language and translation . 
Fundamentals of Arab culture . — 
Psychology . . . « *® « + -— 
Foundations of education . . . — 
School‘hygiene. ; . s 4 — 
History and philosophy of 
сопсоо Se m — = 
Special subject (mathematics, 
methods of teaching) . . eX Tz 
Practice teaching . . — — 
Physical education . AEN S 2 2 
Art education . . . . a + 2 1 = 
Military training 2 2 
Mont EO CTETUR ERE 


MSS ms ee 


1. During one semester only. 


Written examinations are required for all courses 
except for art education and physical education, where 
the student is only required to satisfy an attendance 
requirement (80 per cent) In physics, chemistry and 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR A DEGREE 
IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
a 
Number of hours per week Мо, of hours 


for written 
Lectures Applied work examination 


Subject 


First year 


Arabic . 

English 

German Я 

Social sciences 

Mathematics lint a 
Physics „Ш TES 
Chemistry . pu: D 
Descriptive geometry 

Industrial drawing 

General technology 

Special technology . . . . 
Workshop practice 


| soto toto to toto roto i 
al | жыю wl юне 
| to toi oo to to ж to to Po вә 


Second year 


Arabic . mST er 
English . . 9: 9 9 2. 
German "E oc n 
Mathematics . „ШЕ 
Mechanics . . or 6 suis oe 
Physics . . . 

Industrial drawing . . . . 
Strength and testing of materials 
Technology < (somes 
Metallurgy at S 
Heat engines . “чш 
Workshop practice . . . 


| m to ma to toto to toto 
anl | Harmen 
| soto toto to to de to too 


Third year 


English = «| NO 

German. a "NE 
Education and psychology . 
Mathematics i СЕ 
Machine design and drawing. . 
Heat engines . . . . 
Production engineering . 
Theory of machine: B 
Hydraulics... 

Measuring instrument: 

Electrical power . . . . 
Electrical machines . . . 
Electrical power laboratory . 
Workshop practice . 


| [t to ro toto to ro to to to 
| to os to co to co co вә is je Co BD во 


ec-wlllllmwell- 


Fourth year 
English 


German, , OE 
Mathematics. . o Pua 
Machine design and drawing 
Heat engines and power statics . 
Electrical machines . . . 
Electrical power . 
Wireless engineering . . 
Telephone and telegraph 
Industrial organization 
Education and psychology . 
Workshop practice . 


——_ ——-_——-—— 


| so tom e toto to 
ellle-essew-l- 
| weston ж оз кә meteor 


biology, the student is also required to sit for a practical 
examination in the first and second years. In the third 
and fourth years the practical examination is limited to 
physics. Only practical examinations are held for practice 
teaching. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


During recent years a great deal of emphasis has been 
laid on scientific planning in the field of higher education; 
this has been reflected in the creation of the Ministry 
of Higher Education in 1961 and the establishment of 
the Planning Commission for Higher Education in 1962. 
The objectives of this last commission are to work for 
the co-ordination of national policies on higher education, 
to formulate programmes for the implementation of such 
policies, to determine ways and means, in accordance 
with the real needs of the country, for the extension of 
universities, higher institutes and training centres on a 
sound geographical basis, and finally, to develop closer 
ties between higher education and other fields of national 
production. 

Trends in higher education have shown a marked 
increase in the facilities available. New faculties, higher 
institutes and training centres have been established, 
amongst the more prominent being the Institute of Mining 
and Petroleum at Suez, the Department for Shipbuilding 
in the Higher Industrial Institute of Port Said, the 
Institute of Electronics in Menouf, the Department of 
Chemical Industries in the Higher Industrial Institute 
at Aswan, and the Higher Institute of Cotton Affairs 
at Alexandria, Cairo University opened а branch in 
Khartoum in 1955/56, and the University of Alexandria 
and the United Arab Republic Government have jointly 
established a new university in Beirut. 

At the same time university studies have been developed, 
and new courses have been established in the faculties 
of humanistic studies, science and technology. This has 
been mainly achieved through committees composed of 
teaching staff and outside experts working on programmes 
for the development of university education aimed at 
bringing it closer to the pace and pattern of national 
development. For example, the recommendations of these 
committees led to; the introduction of courses in carto- 
graphy, documentation, industrial sociology, and African 
studies; the study of local administration to be included 
in the faculties of law; the establishment of a new faculty of 
economics and political sciences; the division into sections 
for construction engineering, irrigation and hydraulics, 
and public works of the original departments of civil 
engineering; the increase to sixty of the number of special- 
ized diplomas offered by the faculties of medicine, 
including aviation medicine, industrial medicine, etc. 

The training of university teachers abroad has wit- 
nessed a large increase in the number of government 
fellowships; these are now being offered in an effort to 
strike a balance between scientific and humanistic special- 
ization. In the past, the latter group predominated but 
the five-year plan laid down that 80 per cent of such 
fellowships should now be in the scientificand technological 
fields. The fellowships are often offered in groups enabling 
integrated teams of students to study abroad and cover 
the different aspects of one field, e.g., the study of petroleum 
would have a separate student for each of its geological, 
physical, chemical and industrial branches. Whereas most 
fellowships used to be restricted to the United Kingdom 
and France regardless of the subject of study, it is now 
the subject to be studied that determines the country 
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to which the student is sent; students are now to be found 
in Australia, Austria, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. 

‘Another recent trend is in the preparation of students 
at institutes of technology where an entire year of study 
is devoted to practical training abroad mainly in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

Finally, assistance to universities in other Arab countries, 
in the form of secondment of teaching staff, has been on 
the increase; in 1962 there were 122 professors and lecturers 
so employed. At the same time a number of university 
teachers have been sent to several Asian and European 
countries, mainly to teach Arabic language and literature 
at the higher education level. 


[Text prepared by the U.A.R. Documentation and Research 
Centre for Education, Cairo. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. United Arab Republic. Ministry of Education. 
Documentation and Research Centre for Education. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. Document submitted to the 
Regional Seminar on Educational Statistics for Arabic- 
speaking countries. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 26,593,000. 

Area: 386,100 square miles; 1,000,000 square kilometres, 

Population density: 69 per square mile; 27 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1958 estimate): 1.188 million Egyptian 

ounds. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Egyptian pound — 2.87 

U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent. Teacher education at Other education at Average Average Be of 
year degree-granting institutions! ^ non-university institutions ^ non-universty institutions? | total enrolment | total population Berl 
beginning т F = EXT (00002 0000) population 
'er cent er cent er cent 
Total female Total female Total female 
1930 5 962 0.4 798 = 
1931 6 406 0.6 1096 — 
1932 8 563 0.5 688 — 9 15 106 58 
1933 9121 0.8 705 5 
1934 9 550 0.9 757 11 
1935 7613 2 185 16 
1936 8772 4 789 20 
1937 9 926 4 715 27 9 16 063 59 
1938 9121 5 625 32 
1939 8554 5 522 50 
1940 8 623 4 601 53 
1941 8 794 4 664 51 
1942 9 966 4 831 53 12 17 505 69 
1943 13 045 4 1083 46 
1944 15173 4 1110 42 
1945 15 791 5 1244 31 
1946 16 695 5 1351 36 
1947 21123 6 1972 43 22 19 140 116 
1948 22 228 6 2128 40 
1949 25 904 6 2 652 35 
1950 932 548 1 3861 11 
1951 35 672 8 950 18 
1952 43 749 8 1931 62 47 21 460 219 
1953 55 953 8 2619 53 
1954 57 908 п 3 081 44 
1955 65 484 12 4572 41 
1956 67 855 12 4651 42 
1957 78 116 13 4727 37 82 24 216 340 
1958 83 242 15 5197 36 
1959 92 421 14 5 309 35 zd 55d 
а=: Т_Т. 


1. Including ‘Other education at non-university institutions’; not 
including the American University at Cairo, data for which are not 
available; not including al-Azhar University which enrols pupils 
at all levels. 
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2. Included with universities, etc. 
3. In 1950 some teacher training and technical institutes were trans- 
formed into university faculties. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


= Мм _——_———— 


ure 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total ES zs S тур, 
Яше Education Finoaral Law 30010 Natural кишен Medical Agricult 
Less than 2 years MF =, - 
F = 
2 years ME 258 г> 258 = Ag = Р m = са 
3 years MF — — — — = 
F e oa 5 = z 
4 years ME 8672 2388 930 320 1122 2528 413 — — 911 
5 years nh 1448 _ — — — — 1099 349 — 
9 B Мир», = pum T Pd D m — 
6 years Ms 270 — 2209 — — — — — — 61 
7 years or more Ми 710 710 — 
Not specified n 1454 1454 — — 
es M = 


1. Architecture is included with engineering. 


3, HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


2. Entailing five to six years’ study. 


— S а 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total л "OS 
7 Humanities Education Ее атал! йау. ЧА, Natural Engineering? Medical Agriculture 
1960/61 MF 12 812 3 842 1397 320 1122 2 528 473 1099 1059 972 
1959/60 ME 12 280 4019 974 310 1168 2323 481 962. 1116 921 
1958/59 МЕ 11 797 3416 1678 287 1506 1619 367 852 959 1053 
1957/58 MF 11 231 3 681 1850 349 817 1733 415 862 111 153 
Percentage 
1960/61 МЕ - 100 30 1 2 9 19 4 9 8 8 
Е 100 Es m m ve nm " 3 e 
1957/58 ME 100 33 16 3 1 15 4 8 7 7 
Е 100 ves ae ee T n zx. mn М 


1. Architecture is included with engineering. 
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4. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


—————————————————T———————]—————— 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Eevellaru Academie | Number 5 5 = = 
type of ‘Type of institution ak of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education 7 tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery schools, public . . et 1961/62 1 30 30 — 688 282 — 
Nursery schools, unaided private ghe 1961/62 68 255 249 — 8 865 3 525 — 
Other en schools, ра елы Wie 1961/62 9 n us — 13 636 7 652 — 
Total VE eed ds 1961/62 84 2285 2279 — 23 189 11459 — 
ИТУ MA АЗЕ 1960/61 61 2238 3236 = 24 189 12 551 — 
о Ae, rw. sis 1959/60 77 2258 2248 — 24 604 12 681 — 
MS Soo t EM 1958/59 41 261 253 — 24 439 12 833 — 
ЕИ ke) BE Ny ce ie AK 1957/58 43 265 261 — 24 225 13 044 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 5954 61743 22838 — 2 377 909 912 204 — 
Primary schools, aided private . . . 1961/62 866 6730 3418 — 271 669 108 269 — 
Primary schools, unaided private . . 1961/62 453 2596 1581 — 104 988 33 981 = 
Other primary schools, private! . . . 1961/62 194 yen "cS — 52 149 32 652 — 
Total "ones S a А 1961/62 7467 | 271 069 °27 837 — | 2806715 1087 106 — 
VICE ee ы MS. rri Ue 1960/61 7 346 267 688 225 913 — 2663247 1030437 — 
^ аил Ме n] 1959/60 1396 ?63 428 ?23 639 — 2 505 263 961 054 — 
» ERES SN M HER ira cs 1958/59 7436 62372 22070 — 2 340 146 894 089 — 
» йыр Ы ОК E Se 1957/58 7514 55557 18570 — 2136 645 815 453 = 
Secondary 
General Preparatory schools, public . . . . 1961/62 511 9415 1981 A 180 369 53 984 — 
Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 156 7917 1438 wae 102 737 24 972 = 
Preparatory schools, aided private . . 1961/62 159 2777 476 2 54 600 13 509 — 
Secondary schools, aided private . . 1961/62 28 161 85 ABE 9611 | 1435 — 
Preparatory schools, unaided private . 1961/62 248 2532 467 ee 65 884 18 454 — 
Secondary schools, unaided private . . 1961/62 42 552 67 Sus 12 259 2052 — 
Other preparatory schools, private! . . 1961/62 10 Г es kis 15 052 8 133 — 
Other secondary Кай ра dA 1961/62 10 oA s Pise 7 848 3 583 = 
Total . . 39 1961/62 1164 | 223960 24514 555 448360 126122 - 
К Ре Дае: 1960/61 1137 333230 24334 tte 408 041 110 839 = 
A Biren o er a “эу fat tai ае 1959/60 1072 223 574 4325 а 391 650 102 632 Em 
» i rami asp Tr Бан EDI T^Y HC 1958/59 1104 27318 5948 ro 385 251 96 508 = 
» CO, econ re, ROAD MES с>; 1957/58 1110 25365 5 051 ssi 410 994 99 328 = 
Vocational Preparatory vocational schools, public . 1961/62 109 3214 296 39 781 8188 
Secondary vocational schools, public . 1961/62 102 6112 1113 25 321 15 771 
Industri: rial preparatory school, aided 
private . „Жл, Шыу 1961/62 1 42 — “ 416 — 
Commercial secondary ‘school, aided 
private . 1961/62 1 21 — dex 297 — 
Commercial secondary schools, unaided 
private . 1961/62 1 81 15 tem 5 697 1866 
Industrial reparatory schools, attached 
to workshops, private . . я 1961/62 4 44 — 1871 — 
Other vocational schools, private! EG 1961/62 ji ERE Ts 3043 993 
"Totale s cs al m ES or SA 1961/62 231 29 514 1424 126 426 26 818 
P Б ia E Eos 1960/61 226 38441 21 270 118 278 25 473 
» "eat T NC NOUIS UN E 1959/50 214 ?6612 ?1010 91 955 20 952 
» а Pil as ДЕ at ss 1958/59 205 25 886 3913 576 81 842 17 412 eee 
^ ahs. cue tomo e enc 1957/58 175 4570 694 as 65 241 12 663 sacs 
Teacher Rural teacher training schools, public . 1961/62 19 812 213 7479 3 044 
training General teacher training schools, public 1961/62 37 1456 611 12 546 1064 
Special training school for French 
teachers, public. 5 1961/62 i 20 E da 329 100 
Internal missions and supplementary 
adjoined sections, public . . 2 1961/62 (20) 12 — ane 469 274 
Physical education teacher training 
classes, public . . . | 1961/62 35 BEms = 980 535 
Music teacher training classes, public 5 1961/62 6 8 Los LIE 96 46 
Secondary classes in Arabic music, 
private .. ШШ . v Жоо ае 1961/62 3) 2 — 59 59 
Total . (NE LS ATE. 1961/62 14 2344 824 21958 11122 
- EGO ee RO Geert 1960/61 59 2 067 112 19 922 10 551 
» оа С 1959/60 61 1926 740 15 706 8 243 
» NC ac wo EE HS 1958/59 63 1982 138 aes 18 217 8 687 
w KL GO EET оа а 1957/58 14 2 295 154 e 24 936 11 063 
1. Formerly foreign schools. which numbered as follows: 5,399 (F. 3,298) in 1961, 5,125 (F. 3,312) 
2. Not including teaching staff in former foreign schools (all levels) in 1960, and 5,630 (F. 3. ,363) i in 1959, 
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‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level aa Ў Ain Number 
type о! р instituti ic poe s z E У 
теа ‘ype of institution P d да Full and part-time | Part-time | — Full and part-time Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher? z 
University niversities, public . . . . . 1961/62 4 3 209 289 m 91 908 15 014 
апі Higher industrial institutes, publie . 1961 19 6 146 — — 1767 49 
equivalent Higher agricultural institutes, public 1961/62 6 243 20 — 2 945 117 
(degree- Higher commercial institutes, public 1961/62 5 115 2 e 2166 304 
granting ) Other higher institutes, public’ , 1961/62 6 317 54 4018 1338 
and non- Higher institute and school of social 
university service, private. . . . . . . | 1961/62 2 fe, gen da 1456 425 
other Higher institute of dramatic art, private 1961/62 1 8 — rs 169 39 
than teacher Higher institute for cotton studies, 
training private Por NU E Ыы у» 1961/62 1 5 — 2543 80 
Higher institute for financial and com- 
mercial studies, private . . . + 1961/62 1 pon 817 141 
Total See ee aS 1961/62 32 4043 365 107 789 17 506 
m OU. *Y а e Fere 1960/61 28 3 595 315 100 553 15 940 
оо у, 1959/60 27 3 249 239 92 421 13 280 
КА ers NP се та РШ 1958/59 26 3071 210 83 242 12 079 
Е С eis 1957/58 22 2 937 217 78 116 10 410 
Non- Higher teacher training institutes, public 
university Total... «21 en fl Pee 3 1961/62 15 721 303 6 830 2256 
Teacher ee oe а 1960/61 15 656 293 6211 2180 
training Sh” neh Teal aan TIED A 1959/60 15 683 338 5 309 1868 
sif атт af det e 1958/59 15 653 315 5197 1870 
ay kw sr ааъ kate О О.а ce 1957/58 15 603. 324 4121 1737 
Special 
Primary schools for handicapped k 
children, public. . . . r > 1961/62 20 320 271 2127 115 = 
Preparatory classes for blind children, 
РАТУРА NIS: 1961/62 (6) 8 6 "rs 52 22 — 
Primary and preparatory schools for 
handicapped children, private . . 1961/62 2 25 vee 160 81 — 
Total еы DAE 1961/62 22 302 e. 2339 978 — 
" Ce Sed 1960/61 19 272 cee 2109 791 = 
25 1959/60 18 266 LAS 1842 691 == 
ж 1958/59 18 242 oer. 1612 590 = 
$4 NETS 1957/58 14 193 ys 1296 461 — 
Adult 
Literacy classes and sections? 4 1961/62 628 1801 53 654 53654 
Centres of popular culture . . + + 1961/62 ede deas Ju i3 
Industrial training centre? 1961/62 10 3185 3185 
Commercial training centres? 1961/62 25 1693 1693 
Тоа tam ct rp dn ҮА 1961/62 Vies 758 532 758 532 
gn. rip Rep joi o. | 1960/61 79 428 79 498 
E к x 1959/60 72 266 72 266 
SHE gps 1958/59 68 794 68 794 
* 1957/58 872 647 sie 872 647 
3. Not including either the American University at Cairo, data for which 5. Part-time teaching staff in literacy classes was as follows: 1,801 in 
are not available, or al-Azhar University which enrols pupils at all 1961, 1,960 in 1960, 2,030 in 1959, 1,883 in 1958, andl, 578 in 1957. 
levels. Enrolment at al-Azhar University was 42,048 in 1961/62. 6. For holders of the General Secondary Education Certificate. 
4. Two faculties of fine arts, one faculty of applied arts, higher institute 7, Not including pupils in centres of popular culture. 
8. Not including students in industrial and commercial training centres. 


of social sciences, higher institute for girls, higher school of languages. 


5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in Egyptian pounds) 


Budget for education Amount 
Total . *82 538 000 
Ministry of Education . 62 786 000 
Recurring expenditure 55 386 000 
Capital expenditure . 7 400 000 
Universities . + - 16 856 000 
al-Azhar . . + - 2 896 000 
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6. HIGHER EDUCATION: STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 19611 


E Academic = 
T: f institut Sex Total 2 A 
Ee T yak Humanities Education Fine arts? Law Sodali Natural pasineerings Medion дадоше 
Universities, etc.” 1961/62 MF 107 789 16 287 2 245 1303 13318 27241 5925 16 430 10 594 14 446 
F 17506 4 828 1791 323 1475 4244 692 968 2178 1007 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 6 830 — 6 830 — — — | 
institutions F 2256 — 2256 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 114 619 16 287 9075 1303 13318 27241 5 925 16 430 10 594 14 446 E 
F 19 762 4 828 4047 323 1475 4244 692 968 2178 1007 3 
All institutions 1957/58 МЕ 82843 | 17318 5 890 789 15686 19236 2595 7828 8134 5 367 
Е 12 147 3 726 2 639 11 1328 2251 337 192 1045 518 
B У m E 1 7 ч 
Percentage i 
All institutions 1961/62 МЕ 100 14 1 12 24 5 14 9 13 I 
F 100 25 2 7 21 4 5 п 5 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 21 1 19 23 3 10 10 6 
F 100 30 п 18 3 2 9 4 


1, Not including either the American University at Cairo, data for 
which are not available, or al-Azhar University which enrols pupils 
at all levels. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Education Act of 1944 requires the local education 
authorities (who are the elected councils of the counties 
and county boroughs) to provide primary and secondary 
schools suitable for the ages, ability and aptitudes of 
all the pupils resident in their areas, including special 
schools for handicapped children, and requires parents 
to see that their children receive full-time education 
between the ages of 5 and 15. Local education authorities 
are also required to provide adequate facilities for post- 
primary education (other than universities). 

About two thirds of the schools are built and maintained 
wholly by the local education authorities; the other third 
have been provided by voluntary (mainly religious) 
bodies, and the buildings are to varying degrees still 
kept up by these bodies. They receive help from Central 
Government funds, but all the running costs, including 
teachers" salaries, are paid by the local education autho- 
rities. Not quite 10 per cent of the school population 
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2. Architecture is included with engineering. 
3. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions and non- 
university institutions other than teacher training. 


attend private schools which are financed wholly from 
endowments and fees without any help from public funds. 

The Minister of Education has the duty of ‘promoting 
the education of the people of England and Wales’ and 
his department thus has a policy-making and co-ordinating 
function; it does not provide or run schools or colleges 
and its writ does not extend to universities. The provision 
and running of schools is the responsibility of the local 
authorities which, being elected bodies, are autonomous 
and not local branches of the Ministry. The Church of 
England, and the Roman Catholic and Nonconformist 
Churches, which between them provide most of the 
voluntary schools, have their own education councils 
to co-ordinate their work. Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools are appointed by the Queen in Council, and are 
attached to the Ministry, acting as advisers and leaders 
of educational thought as well as inspecting the schools 
to see that satisfactory standards are maintained. 

In a small closely-knit country with good commu- 
nications, there is not generally any need for special 
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arrangements for education in rural areas or for ethnic 
groups, although in some places, especially in rural Wales, 
boarding facilities are provided at secondary schools 
because some children cannot travel every day; and in 
parts of Wales where Welsh is still the predominant 
language the early stages of primary education are given 
in that tongue and English is taught as a second language. 
In other parts of England where there has been a large 
influx of non-English-speaking immigrants, special classes 
have sometimes to be arranged for the children to teach 
them the language before they can benefit from their 
schooling. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagrams on pages 1167 and 1169. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the United Kingdom is provided in 

the main by three groups of institutions: 

1. Universities (and university colleges) including medical 
schools, university art colleges and university depart- 
ments of education for training graduate teachers. 
(There are no liberal arts colleges on the American 
pattern, but a few colleges offer residential courses for 
adults which are outside the scope of this survey). 

2. Colleges of advanced technology offering degree courses 
in science and technology or diploma courses of honours 
degree and postgraduate standing; specialist privately 
provided colleges in arts, music, drama, etc., such as 
the Royal College of Music, Royal Academy Schools, 
offering courses specializing in these subjects to degree 
standards; national colleges, concerned with special- 
ized technologies, and regional technical colleges also 
produce a number of technologists trained to degree 
and professional level although these establishments 
have also some students taking technician and crafts- 
men courses; area technical colleges also provide some 
courses to professional level although a large part of 
their students are under 18 and are taking courses of 
lower standard. 

3. Teacher training colleges normally providing a three- 
year course of training for teaching in either primary 
or secondary schools, where the students take their 
own education to as high a level as possible, and at 
the same time receive instruction and practice in the 
principles of education. 


Universities. Until the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
there were only two universities in existence in England 
(Oxford and Cambridge founded in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries) and four in Scotland [St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen (fifteenth century) and Edinburgh 
(sixteenth)]. In 1826, in part as a protest against denomi- 
national tests still imposed at that time for entry to 
Oxford and Cambridge, what is now known as University 
College, London, was founded; and as a counter protest 
King's College, London, came into being in 1829. The 
University of Durham was founded in 1832 largely on 
the initiative of the cathedral authorities. In 1872 a 
university college was founded in Aberystwyth which 
became the fore-runner of the University of Wales. The 


modern or civic universities mostly had their origin in 
the university colleges which were established in large 
centres of population in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The majority obtained charters granting uni- 
versity status in the last decade of the nineteenth or 
during the early years of the twentieth century. Between 
the two World Wars one college attained university 
status (Reading) and three university colleges were founded 
(Leicester, Exeter and Hull). These three colleges, together 
with two of earlier origin (Nottingham and Southampton) 
were granted full university status after the Second 
World War. The only completely new foundation which 
came into being in the first fifteen years after the Second 
World War was the University College of North Stafford- 
shire. The college, which had several exceptional features, 
e.g., its four-year integrated courses of study, was founded 
by Royal Charter in 1949 largely on the initiative of 
the late Lord Lindsay of Birker. It received a charter 
granting full university status in 1962 as the University 
of Keele. Another new phase in university development 
is now opening. In order to meet the increased demand for 
university education the Government has authorized 
the establishment of seven new universities—the Univer- 
sity of Sussex which accepted its first students in October 
1961 and the universities of Hast Anglia (at Norwich), 
of York, of Kent (at Canterbury), of Essex (at Colchester), 
of Warwick (at Coventry), and of Lancaster. 


Colleges of advanced technology, technical colleges, etc. 
‘Professional status’ has never been defined by Govern- 
ment and each profession and industry has evolved its 
own standards. There are some thirty major professional 
institutions (the first, the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
was founded in 1818) which have established and main- 
tained high standards as a pre-requisite of membership, 
and membership of such an institution has come to be 
an accepted hallmark of a professionally qualified techno- 
logist. In the early days this could be achieved only 
by a university degree or by private study, coupled (as 
it still is) with considerable practical experience in the 
relevant industry. 

The technical and commercial colleges had their origins 
in the evening lectures for artisans and the ‘Mechanics 
Institutes’ of the nineteenth century, and have gradually 
evolved to the present position where many of them offer 
higher education at a professional level as an alternative 
toa university course. 

The first official recognition of a need for training in 
the application of science and art to industrial processes 
came with the provision in 1836 of a small Government 
grant for a Normal School of Design. In 1853 a Science 
and Art Department was created at the Board of Trade 
(and transferred to the Education Department in 1856) 
to administer a Government grant to encourage the 
teaching of science and art. The grant was generally 
applied locally to evening classes in science. Exami- 
nations were instituted by the department in 1859, and 
in 1879 the City and Guilds of London Institute was 
set up by the Livery Companies of London, also to foster 
these subjects and to conduct examinations. The number 
of professional institutions, also with their own exami- 
nations, was increasing steadily. Technical colleges as 
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such came into existence after the Technical Instruction 
Act of 1889 had empowered local authorities to use local 
revenue to finance courses in technical instruction. At 
first these were mainly for craft apprentices, but they 
soon began to lead also to more advanced courses for 
examinations such as those mentioned above. 

From then on, and stimulated when nationally raised 
revenue was made available towards the end of the 
century, technical colleges and polytechnics multiplied. 
The fact that the funds were administered locally meant 
that the control was local too, so that the colleges were 
geared to the needs of local industries, and this has 
remained a feature of the system to the present day. 
Local colleges of art developed concurrently with the 
technical colleges. With the encouragement of the Board 
of Education, a number of regional examining bodies 
came into existence, although most of their examinations 
were at the craftsman level. 

Tt was increasingly felt that there was need of some- 
thing on a national basis so, in the 1920s, the Board of 
Education, in co-operation with some of the professional 
institutions, took the lead in initiating the system of 
National Certificates which is still in use. These, although 
intended primarily for those workers now called tech- 
nicians, were of a standard which, at the higher level, 
commanded a large measure of exemption from the 
examinations of the professional institutions. Thus they 
provided a facility for the determined student to achieve 
professional standing by part-time study. They quickly 
became very popular and played an important part in 
raising the general level of work in technical colleges. 

By 1939, a few of the larger technical colleges had built 
up a strong tradition of full-time higher technological 
education, but apart from these the colleges remained 
all-purpose institutions providing courses at all levels. 
The Second World War revealed deficiencies in the 
technological training available and a special committee, 
in a report in 1945, drew attention to the fact that 
the existing system, whereby industry had to rely on 
either academically trained university graduates or the 
mainly part-time technical college students, was inadequate 
and unsuitable. They recommended that a small number 
of technical colleges should concentrate on advanced 
work and offer courses of honours degree standard but 
adjusted to meet the needs of industry better than uni- 
versity courses, A National Advisory Council for Education 
in Industry and Commerce was set up in 1948, and several 
national colleges were created to provide technological 
education in certain highly specialized industries, but 
the next major step was not until 1955. In that year a 
National Council for Technological Awards was set up 
to administer a new award, the Diploma in Technology, 
of honours degree standard. Early in 1956 the Government, 
in a White Paper, announced a five-year development 
plan for advanced technological education, which provided 
both for the expansion of university facilities in relevant 
disciplines and for the designation of eight (later to be 
ten) colleges of advanced technology. These colleges are 
of national rather than regional standing and concentrate 
almost entirely on degree, diploma in technology and 
postgraduate work. Other technical colleges were to be 
re-organized into regional, area and local colleges accord- 
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ing to the level of the work they undertook, and this re- 
organization is still in the process of being implemented, 

Commercial education has grown up in the train of 
technical education and advanced courses in commercial 
subjects and management are now being developed, often 
as departments of technical colleges; steps are also being 
taken to re-organize colleges of art to provide courses 
on a similar basis. 

Higher vocational education outside the universities 
has not been provided only within the public system of 
education; there are also old established private insti- 
tutions offering courses which are generally regarded as 
being of or near degree standard. The Royal Academy 
Schools of Art were founded in 1768 and flourish still. 
The Royal College of Music (1822) and the Guildhall 
School of Music and Drama (1880) are amongst several 
offering education of this sort in music. 


Teacher training colleges. The British and Foreign School 
Society, a voluntary body, opened the first training 
college for teachers early in the nineteenth century, and 
financial help from the State was given in 1835. The 
Committee of the Council on Education (the forerunner 
of the board, later the Ministry of Education) created 
in 1839, continued to help the voluntary (usually religious) 
bodies providing colleges and by 1845 there were twenty- 
two colleges in existence. 

In about 1846 the ‘pupil-teacher’ arrangement came 
into being. Promising elementary school pupils of 13 were 
apprenticed to their head teacher for five years and could 
then compete for a Queen's scholarship to a training 
college. The college course varied in length and emphasis 
but settled at about two years on average. During this 
apprenticeship the pupil-teacher received personal educa- 
tion in school subjects and training in teaching methods 
from the teachers in the schools. 

Pupil-teacher centres were set up following the creation 
of the school boards in 1870 so that the students were 
not dependent on the schools for their personal education, 
and in 1890 day training colleges attached to universities 
came into existence. These were the forerunners of the 
university departments of education, which train graduate 
teachers only. 

An Act of Parliament in 1902 was the turning point. 
It enabled local education authorities to provide their 
own training colleges and so greatly increased the number 
of colleges available. It also made possible the creation 
of grant-aided secondary schools so that the colleges were 
gradually able to recruit more and more of their students 
at the age of 17 or 18, and at a higher academic level 
than before. In 1907 a system of bursaries was introduced 
so that pupils over 16 who wished to become teachers 
could continue their education full time at school until 
entering teacher training college, and thereafter the 
pupil-teacher system declined steadily. 

In the early days training colleges had in the main 
provided training for teachers for elementary schools. 
Such secondary schools as existed were mainly grammar 
type schools of charitable or private origin and were 
staffed by clergy, graduates or gifted amateurs. In 1883, 
however, the University of London offered a diploma in 
education course for graduates and Oxford and Cambridge 
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followed suit; the Maria Grey Training College, opened in 
1878, was the first to offer courses for secondary as well 
as primary school teachers and since then it has been an 
accepted feature of many colleges to provide similar 
courses for teachers intending to work in either primary 
or secondary schools. 

The mark of recognition of a teacher was a certificate 
which, up to 1926, was awarded only by the Board of 
Education. After that year the examination for training 
college students began to be conducted by regional boards 
on which there were representatives of the universities, 
training colleges and local education authorities, groups 
of colleges being associated regionally with a university or 
group of universities. By 1930 the regional boards were 
undertaking all teachers’ examinations. 

The changes brought by the 1944 Education Act called 
for a great increase in the teaching force, the most signi- 
ficant need being for teachers to staff the new secondary 
modern schools which were to provide separate secondary 
education for pupils over the age of 11 of a widely varying 
range of ability and to a higher age than formerly (the 
school leaving age being raised from 14 to 15 in 1947). 
Hitherto, ‘secondary education’ had been of an academic 
grammar type intended for the intellectually very able, 
and other children over 11 had stayed in senior departments 
of the elementary schools. The Act placed on the Ministry 
the responsibility for ensuring an adequate supply of 
teachers for the schools. 

The immediate need was met by an emergency scheme 
by which mature men and women, many of whom had 
had service in the armed forces, were given highly concen- 
trated teacher training courses of fourteen months only 
in specially created temporary colleges. There was also a 
considerable expansion of the regular teacher training 
colleges and a re-organization of the training system 
into the form which is described. 

During the years between the two world wars there 
were significant changes in teaching methods and in 
the understanding of children. It gradually came to be 
accepted that a two-year course could not provide the 
depth and breadth of training required for a teacher 
who had not only to master his own academic work but 
also to study the principles of education and the processes 
by which children learn. In 1944 the McNair Committee 
recommended that the normal training course in the 
general colleges should be extended from two years to 
three. This recommendation was accepted by the Minister 
but only when staffing conditions began to improve after 
1954 was it possible to consider implementing it. In 1957 
the decision was finally taken and 1960 appeared to be 
the best year in which to introduce the longer course, 
because estimates showed that the school population was 
likely to fall and it would therefore be possible to look 
forward to the elimination of oversize classes even though 
the number of students entering training each year would 
fall by one third. These estimates, however, proved to 
be over-optimistie, partly because of an increase in the 
birth rate, partly because more children were remaining 
voluntarily at school beyond the compulsory age and 
partly because of the rate at which young women teachers 
were leaving in order to marry or to start a family. The 
Government therefore decided to provide 12,000 more 
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training places to offset the effect of introducing the 
three-year course and a further 12,000 places to increase 
the annual number of admissions. This great programme 
of expansion made it possible to re-shape the training 
system, which had hitherto grown up unplanned and 
piecemeal. Thus the opportunity was taken to build up 
colleges which were well placed for close association with 
the universities and to provide many more colleges taking 
both men and women, instead of one or the other. 


Legislation 


Higher education in the United Kingdom has grown 
up in many different ways and there is no comprehensive 
legislation governing its organization. 

The universities of the United Kingdom are independent 
self-governing bodies which do not come within the 
jurisdiction or control of any Government department, 
From time to time, however, Royal Commissions have 
been appointed and Acts of Parliament passed to deal 
with situations which the universities themselves for 
one reason or another were unable to resoly ch, for 
example are the Oxford and Cambridge University Acts 
of 1854, 1856 and 1877. The government of the Scottish 
universities is defined by the Universities (Scotland) 
Acts of 1858 and 1889, modified in the case of St. Andrews 
by an Act of 1953. Otherwise there is little current 
legislation affecting the universities. 

Colleges of further education (i.e., technical, commercial 
and art colleges), financially assisted from public funds, 
are provided for in certain clauses of the Education Act 
1944 which requires local education authorities to provide 
these facilities for the people of their areas, and by regu- 
lations made by the Minister of Education. The Further 
Education (Local Education Authorities) Regulations 
1959 prescribe general conditions for the efficient conduct 
of such establishments maintained by local education 
authorities, and the Further Education (Grant) Regu- 
lations 1959 prescribe conditions under which the Ministry 
will make a grant to certain establishments not maintained 
by local authorities. Similarly, for teacher training colleges 
there are the Training of Teachers (Local Education 
Authorities) Regulations 1959 and the Training of Teachers 
(Grant) Regulations 1959. The financing of local education 
authorities’ further education and teacher training estab- 
lishments is, in common with other education services, 
affected by the Local Government Act 1958 (which is 
concerned with the financing of local services generally); 
the sharing amongst authorities of the cost of teacher 
training colleges and of certain advanced technology 
courses is governed by the General Grants (Pooling 
Arrangements) Regulations 1959. 

Financial aid to students at universities is governed 
by the Education Act 1962 and the University and Other 
Awards Regulations 1962 which provide that any student 
accepted for a university and holding certain academic 
qualifications should automatically receive a grant from 
his local education authority calculated according to his 
parents’ income, and that similar awards may be made for 
students at further education and teacher training colleges. 
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Policy and administration 


There is no one body concerned with the direction or co- 
ordination of all forms of higher education. The universities, 
with their long history of independence from State 
interference, are each autonomous. The University Grants 
Committee is appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and is responsible for advising the Government on the needs 
of the universities, consulting with the universities on 
possible developments and sharing out amongst them 
the very substantial sums of money made available by 
Parliament. The committee does not direct the universities 
on any matters of administration or academic discipline 
but, having their confidence, is able to work very closely 
with them and exerts considerable influence. Each univer- 
sity has its own Royal Charter from which it derives its 
power to grant degrees. The Ministry of Education has 
no power whatsoever over the universities. 

The Minister of Education has responsibility at the 
national level for other forms of publicly financed higher 
education and for teacher training. These responsibilities 
are, broadly, to ensure the adequacy and national distri- 
bution of facilities, and to decide general policy on stand- 
ards, finance and organization, and approval of building 
proposals. To help him in this he has the advice not only 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools and the officers 
of the Ministry but also of several committees which he 
has appointed. These comprise representatives of the 
teachers, the professions, the local education authorities, 
industry, trade unions, universities, etc. The principal 
ones in higher education are the National Advisory 
Council of Education for Industry and Commerce, the 
National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply 
of Teachers, the National Advisory Council on Art 
Education, and the United Kingdom Advisory Council 
on Education for Management. 

The local interpretation and implementation of the 
national policies is carried out in various ways. In further 
education, the day to day administration is largely in the 
hands of local education authorities who provide and 
maintain most of the technical, commercial and art 
colleges, as part of the educational facilities in their areas. 
In teacher training, the local education authorities are 
responsible for the administration of colleges which pro- 
vide about two-thirds of the places available. The rest 
are provided by voluntary, mainly religious, bodies with 
the aid of grants direct from the Ministry; in the latter 
the voluntary bodies and the colleges themselves are 
responsible for all matters of day to day administration. 
In addition, university departments of education train 
graduates. 

The work of the technical colleges is co-ordinated by 
regional advisory councils of further education (co- 
operating with certain of H.M. Inspectors specially 
deputed for this purpose) who see that there is no un- 
necessary duplication of, or avoidable gaps in, courses 
available in the area covered. Apart from those qualifi- 
cations for which specific syllabuses and examinations 
are prescribed by external bodies, each college remains 
responsible for drawing up its own syllabuses and con- 
ducting its own examinations. In many cases such arrange- 
ments are accepted in their entirety and in other cases 
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in part as fulfilling the requirements of professional 
bodies, whose qualifications their students hope to obtain, 
e.g., the professional engineering institutes. In teacher 
training the local education authority and the voluntary 
colleges are grouped together regionally; each university 
has an institute of education which, in addition to offering 
advanced courses and research facilities for students 
of education, carries out the functions of an area training 
organization. The members of the organization are repre- 
sentatives of the university department of education, 
the teacher training colleges of the area, the local education 
authorities and the teachers. The institute has powers of 
discretion regarding the academic qualifications of candi- 
dates for admission to training, approves the curricula 
and courses of the colleges and examines the students 
at the end of their course, recommending to the Minister 
those who can be awarded the status of qualified teacher. 


Internal administration. Universities. There are numerous 
combinations and differences in nomenclature which 
make generalization difficult. At Oxford and Cambridge 
the government of the university is entirely in the hands 
of members of the university and there is no representation 
of any outside authority on any of the statutory bodies. 
In the modern universities the three major bodies are 
the court, the council and the senate. The court is the 
supreme governing authority; it is a large body containing 
not only the professors and representatives of the graduates 
but persons nominated by other universities either by 
local authorities and education organizations or by religious 
denominations and by learned societies. The council, 
which is in effect an executive body of the court, generally 
contains between thirty and forty persons; it administers 
the finances of the university. The senate is the chief 
academic body; it consists largely of professorial heads 
of departments with the addition in most cases of a 
limited number of representatives of non-professional 
staff. Among other things it makes recommendations 
for the filling of professorships and other academic posts. 
The senate is normally supported by a system of faculty 
boards or departmental committees. The supreme govern- 
ing body in the case of the Scottish universities is the 
court which is smaller than the body of the same name 
in the modern universities, but as powerful; it administers 
the property and finances of the university and makes 
academic appointments. 

In most universities the chief academic and administra- 
tive officer is the vice-chancellor (or principal in Scotland). 
The chief executive functions are in the hands of the 
registrar or secretary. Other officials are the bursar or 
finance officer, the librarian, estate and planning officers, etc. 

Establishments of further education maintained by local 
education authorities. The arrangements for internal 
control vary considerably according to the type of insti- 
tution and the extent to which the responsible local 
education authority is prepared to delegate powers. . 
Generally, there is a governing body which may be a 
sub-committee of the county or county borough council 
augmented by co-opted ‘outside’ members, or it may be 
separately constituted but including representatives of 
the authority. It usually includes representatives of 
industry and trade unions operating in the area and the 
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relevant academic interests. The governing body, in 
collaboration with the principal, is responsible for deter- 
mining the policy of the college in relation to accom- 
modation and equipment needs, courses to be offered, 
staffing, and the proper conduct of the college. In general, 
such policy would have to be agreed to by the local 
education authority, and the extent to which the college 
governing body has freedom to develop its own policies 
may vary considerably from one authority to another. 
In many cases the governing body is aided by depart- 
mental advisory committees set up for the purpose. The 
principal is responsible for implementing the policies 
of the governing body delegating to heads of departments 
and other staff such responsibilities as he considers appro- 
priate. Staff are appointed by the local education authority, 
in consultation with the principal and the governing body. 

Colleges of advanced technology and national colleges. 
Such colleges in receipt of direct grants from the Ministry 
also have governing bodies and advisory committees, 
operating much as described above. In general, they enjoy 
a greater degree of autonomy than the governing bodies 
of colleges under local education authority control, being 
free to spend under agreed heads of estimates and under 
a general budgetary control operated by the Ministry. 
The principal, assisted as necessary by a bursar and/or 
registrar and other staff, is responsible to the governors 
for discipline and work in the college. 

Teacher training colleges. There is some slight difference 
between those establishments maintained by local 
education authorities and those by voluntary bodies. 
In the former case the governing bodies and principals 
have such responsibilities as are delegated by the local 
education authority; the voluntary colleges usually have 
a greater degree of autonomy. Generally speaking, however, 
in all colleges the principal has a wide measure of freedom 
in controlling the discipline and organization and hence 
the academic atmosphere of the colleges. The curriculum 
and syllabuses offered in a college are subject to the 
approval of the area training organization and the Ministry 
also is interested in the types of course available so as 
to maintain a fair balance over the country as a whole. 
A student has an ultimate right of appeal to the Minister 
if he feels he has been unjustly treated by the college. 


Finance 


There is considerable variety in financial arrangements, 
again stemming partly from the history of the establish- 
ments and the participation of private, charitable and 
official elements in the system. 

Universities. Parliamentary grants provide the main 
source of university income, over 70 per cent. In 1960/61 
university income was derived as follows: parliamentary 
grants 72.2 per cent; fees 9.2 per cent; endowments 2.9 
per cent; grants from local authorities 2.3 per cent; 
donations and subscriptions 0.7 per cent; payments for 
research 9.1 per cent; other income 3.6 per cent. 

The main heads of university expenditure in 1960/61 
were as follows: administration 6.7 per cent; salaries and 
superannuation of teaching staff 44.1 per cent; depart- 
mental wages (technicians and laboratory assistants) 
11.2 per cent; department and laboratory maintenance 


(including libraries, museums and observatories) 14.1 
per cent; repairs and maintenance of buildings 3.3 per 
cent; rates, insurance, heat, light, water, porters’ wages, 
etc. 9.8 per cent; other expenditure 10.8 per cent. Recurrent 
grants are given as a block grant for each of the five years 
of a quinquennium and are not divided under sub-headings ; 
and apart from an understanding that academic salaries 
shall be paid within agreed ranges, each university expends 
its grant alongside its other income in the way it thinks 
best. As Sir James Duff, a former Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Durham, has said in a monograph for the 
British Council: 

‘The whole system is based on mutual trust. The 
Government trusts the universities to spend their money 
prudently (it sees their annual accounts after audit, but 
by then the mistakes have been made, if they are made); 
most important of all, the universities trust the judgement 
of the committee and indeed have come to regard the 
committee, thanks to its record and its distinguished 
membership, as the best guardian of their liberties.” 

The Government also provides well over 90 per cent 
of finance for university buildings including the acquisition 
of sites and properties and the initial furnishing and 
equipping of new accommodation. Non-recurrent grants 
made by the Treasury are assessed on an annual basis. 
The proposals made by the universities for capital expend- 
iture are given an order of priority by the University 
Grants Committee and approved within the limits of 
available finance. Before final approval is given, the 
plans for each building are scrutinized and commented 
upon by the committee’s own staff of experts and from 
time to time also, on the basis of its accumulated expe- 
rience, the committee indicates what standards of 
accommodation for various purposes it considers reasonable 
in normal circumstances. 

Establishments of further education and teacher training 
colleges maintained by local education authorities. The 
whole net cost of providing and running these colleges, 
i.e., maintaining the fabric of buildings, salaries of lecturers 
and non-teaching staff, equipment, loan repayments of 
charges for the cost of building work, is met in the first 
instance by the individual local education authorities 
in whose areas colleges are situated as a charge to their 
education accounts. Tuition fees (commonly remitted 
for students under 18 years of age) and fees for residence 
where appropriate, are chargeable to students over 18 years 
of age, and the students purchase their own books and 
materials. Local education authorities are helped to meet 
this expenditure, in common with that on the rest of the 
education services, by means of a grant from Central 
Government funds; the total sum of this grant is calculated 
with regard to current costs of the services covered and 
expected trends and is divided between the authorities 
in accordance with a formula which takes account, amongst 
other factors, of their population and the size of certain 
age groups in it and the income which the authorities can 
expect to derive from a locally raised tax on property. 
On average the Government grant should provide about 
50 to 60 per cent of the cost of the relevant services. 

Since advanced technology courses and teacher training 
courses serve a national rather than a local need, arrange- 
ments are made to pool their net cost and apportion 
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it amongst all the local education authorities. This is 
achieved by means of an adjustment to the amounts of 
Government grant paid to each authority. The Minister 
specifies which courses may be pooled in this way. Once 
the Government grant has been paid to the individual 
authorities they are free to use it as they wish for any 
of the local services covered by it. There is no Government 
direction as to how much of it must be spent on any 
particular service or project. 

The authority’s accounts are subject to scrutiny by 
publicly appointed ‘district auditors’ who would surcharge 
members of a council if they considered that money had 
been spent on something for which no powers existed; 
and the councils, being democratically elected, are ever 
sensitive of the need to satisfy their electors by main- 
taining satisfactory services. In the unlikely event of 
serious default on the part of an authority the Central 
Government has powers to withhold the grant or part 
of it or to direct the authority to act as the Minister 
considers necessary. 

Colleges of advanced technology and national colleges. 
The colleges of advanced technology and colleges which 
are not the responsibility of the local education authorities 
mostly receive a grant direct from the Ministry towards 
the net cost of running the college and of providing 
buildings for it, after account is taken of the fees paid by 
students. In many cases the industrial undertakings 
interested in courses provided by the college make substan- 
tial contributions to it. The Minister requires to be satisfied 
that the college is efficient, that he approves of the courses 
offered, and that he approves the fees charged. Those 
institutions which are wholly independent of public 
funds, such as the Royal College of Music, derive their 
income entirely from private endowments and students’ 
fees. 

Other teacher training colleges. The voluntary teacher 
training colleges were originally established by voluntary 
(mostly religious) bodies and are housed in property 
owned by their sponsors. However, by means of a direct 
grant, the Minister pays virtually the whole cost of main- 
tenance and administration (including lecturers’ salaries) 
and up to three-quarters of the cost of capital which he 
approves as necessary. Tuition and boarding fees at a 
level approved by the Minister are paid by private students 
and by Commonwealth bursars. 

The total cost of higher education in the United Kingdom 
(excluding residential facilities and cost of student main- 
tenance), for 1959/60, was estimated to be: universities, 
£57,700,000; higher education in technical colleges and 
professional schools, £20,000,000; teacher training colleges, 
£8,800,000. The total of £86,500,000 represents 0.4 per 
cent of the gross national product. 

The total amount of publicly financed educational 
building work which can be undertaken in a year is con- 
trolled by the Government as part of a capital investment 
programme for all public services. The amount available 
for the universities is allocated amongst them by the 
University Grants Committee, and that for all other 
forms of higher education by the Ministry of Education. 
The total sum is allocated to local education authorities 
and to independent governing bodies for specific projects 
on the basis of the most pressing need assessed nationally 
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as well as locally. Except in the case of direct grant insti- 
tutions the actual cost of the building work as incurred 
is generally met by the local authorities by means of 
loans, so that only the annual repayments and interest 
have to be met from each authority’s revenue account in 
any one year. 

A development group of architects and administrators 
at the Ministry constantly investigates building methods, 
materials and costs, and the Ministry makes its findings 
known to all concerned with educational buildings by 
means of published bulletins. The Ministry also lays down 
maximum costs per place for different types of educational 
buildings. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


In 1963 there were twenty-four chartered universities in 
the United Kingdom. These fell, almost chronologically 
through the dates of their charters, into the following 
categories: (a) Oxford (twelfth century) and Cambridge 
(thirteenth century) universities; (b) the four Scottish 
universities of St. Andrews (1410), Glasgow (1451), Aber- 
deen (1494) and Edinburgh (1583); (c) the three federal 
universities of Durham (1832), London (1836) and Wales 
(1893); (d) the eight large civic universities of Manchester 
(1880), Birmingham (1900), Liverpool (1903), Leeds 
(1904), Sheffield (1905), Belfast (1908), Bristol (1909) and 
Nottingham (1948); (e) the five smaller civic universities 
of Reading (1926), Southampton (1952), Hull (1954), 
Exeter (1955) and Leicester (1957); (f) the University of 
Keele (1962); (g) the first of the seven new universities, 
Sussex (1961). All these are comprehensive universities 
of three or more faculties with powers to grant their own 
degrees. Work of a university standard is also carried 
on in the Royal College of Science and Technology, Glasgow 
(1796) and the Manchester College of Science and Techno- 
logy (1955). Students of these two colleges take degrees 
of the universities of Glasgow or Manchester as the case 
may be, but in all other respects they are autonomous 
institutions. The only other degree-granting institution is 
the St. David's College at Lampeter in Wales (1822), 
which is empowered by Royal Charter to confer bachelor's 
degrees in arts and theology. 

Ín general, university organization is based on faculties. 
The main faculties are: arts, social studies, pure science, 
technology or applied science, medicine, dentistry, agri- 
culture and forestry, and veterinary science. All univer- 
sities embrace subjects covered by the first three. Nearly 
all universities teach some applied science; sixteen have 
faculties of medicine, twelve have dental schools, twelve 
teach agriculture and six have veterinary schools. Within 
the faculties are departments administered by heads of 
departments, usually professors. Some of the new univer- 
sities are planning to break away from the faculty and 
departmental structure in the direction of schools of 
study, e.g., school of social studies, school of European 
studies. 


Admission of students. Each university in the United 
Kingdom is free to decide individually which students 
it will admit. Because of the increasing pressure for 
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university admission the universities, with certain 
exceptions, have established a central organization to 
handle applications. Candidates remain free to direct 
their applications as they wish and each university remains 
entirely responsible for the selection of its candidates. 
Some universities conduct their own entrance examinations 
but the majority rely upon the results of General Certi- 
ficate of Education (GCE) examinations conducted by 
approved examining bodies. The minimum entrance 
requirements involve the passing of five or six subjects, 
two at least at the advanced or scholarship level, but these 
requirements do not carry the right of entry to a university. 
Most faculties and departments require that the achieve- 
ment in the qualifying examination in particular subjects 
must show clear promise of success in the university 
course. Moreover, the limited number of places available 
introduces an element of competition. Consideration is 
given to confidential reports from heads of schools and 
personal interviews are frequently arranged. 


Range of studies. Degrees awarded by United Kingdom 
universities may be divided into first and higher degrees. 
The B.A. and B.Sc. are the titles of first degrees in arts 
and science respectively in most universities; at Oxford 
and Cambridge the B.A. is awarded to students of both 
arts and science and in Scotland the first degree is called 
M.A. Higher degrees can be divided into three categories: 
masterships, the doctorate in philosophy (Ph.D or D.Phil.), 
and the senior doctorates. 

The period of study for a first degree in arts and science 
is a minimum of three years; in other faculties and for 
some professional courses such as architecture, the period 
is longer and in the case of medicine and dentistry may 
be as much as six years. 

First degrees in the faculties of arts and science are 
of two main kinds; those which involve the study of a 
number of subjects not all of which need be pursued for 
the whole three years and in none of which is highly 
specialized work required (known as ‘pass’ or ‘ordinary’ 
degrees), and those which concentrate on a single field 
of study and its immediate ancillaries (known as ‘honours’ 
degrees). There is an increasing tendency to offer courses 
leading to a joint or general honours degree involving 
two, or even three, main honours subjects. Such courses 
provide a valuable broadening of the students’ education, 
particularly where the subjects studied transcend depart- 
mental and faculty barriers. Successful honours candidates 
are normally awarded their degrees as class I, IL, or III, 
the second class often being divided into two sections. 

The courses for first diplomas and certificates usually 
cover one or two years. Most demand full-time attendance 
but some, e.g., in public administration, are part-time 
and extend over a longer period. Higher diplomas, as in 
various branches of technology, in public health, etc., 
may be awarded either on a full-time or, less frequently, 
on a part-time basis. A certificate or diploma in education 
is awarded after one year of full-time study to graduates 
who are training to become teachers. 

All universities provide facilities for postgraduate 
study. This is broadly of two kinds: research for a higher 
degree, and instructional courses. A higher degree is 
awarded after two or three years’ full-time work within 


the university and the writing of a thesis which makes an 
original contribution to knowledge. Instructional courses 
are usually of one or two years’ duration leading to the 
master’s degree after a written or oral examination or 
both. One-year courses of this kind are becoming increas- 
ingly popular since they enable universities to broaden 
the ordinary undergraduate courses while providing 
opportunities for specialization at the postgraduate stage. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is divided into 
three terms, of which the first begins in the first week 
of October, the second in the second week of January 
and the third in the second or third week of April. 

At Oxford and Cambridge the required period of resi- 
dence is eight weeks in each term; elsewhere each term 
extends over nine or ten weeks. Some universities require 
a definite amount of student attendance at lectures and 
in the laboratories, while others rely on examinations 
as the test of a student's progress. 

In the main, instruction consists of formal lectures 
and laboratory work. The virtues of a more intimate 
form of instruction have long been recognized and wherever 
possible small tutorial groups have become a normal 
part of the programme of instruction. Candidates for 
postgraduate degrees involving research are assigned 
to the care of a supervisor. In general, the method of 
teaching, the policy or practices as regards textbooks, 
the amount of practical work, and the use of audio-visual 
aids are matters for determination by the departments 
concerned. 

Written terminal examinations are usually conducted 
by the departments at least once within the academic 
year and there is normally a statutory university exami- 
nation at the end of each year. The statutory university 
degree examinations are conducted by the university 
with the assistance of one or more external examiners 
for each subject appointed from the staffs of other univer- 
sities. This system helps to ensure uniformity of standards 
throughout the universities. Oxford and Cambridge, 
where the examining is mainly done by panels of teachers 
drawn from the various colleges, are exceptions to this 
practice. For all higher degrees a small panel of two or 
three persons, one at least of whom is from another univer- 
sity, is appointed to adjudicate on the dissertation or 
published work and when necessary to conduct an oral 
examination. In some cases, e.g., medicine, veterinary 
science, architecture and law, students are required to 
pass certain professional examinations before they are 
allowed to practise their professions. 


Requirements for certain awards. "These examples have 
been selected at random and are not necessarily typical. 

A three-year course for a bachelor's degree in modern 
languages would cover the language, literature, history 
and institutions of the country concerned with a qualifying 
examination at the end of the first year before proceeding 
to further study. The third term in the second year would 
be spent at a university abroad. A subsidiary subject 
would also be studied and examined in the second and 
final years. The final examination would consist of an 
oral examination and some dozen written papers. 

A three-year course for a bachelor's degree in physics 
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would comprise two years of general physics and a third 
year in which students might specialize in various subjects 
of their own choice. During the first year all students 
would be required to study mathematics and to pass an 
examination at the end of that year. Languages would 
be studied since a student would be required to pass a 
written test on translation into English of scientific texts 
in two languages selected from French, German and 
Russian. Part I of the final examination in physics would 
be taken at the end of the second year and part II at 
the end of the third year. 

For the ordinary degree of Bachelor of Laws taken 
after a minimum of three years’ study, candidates would 
be required to have passed two examinations—first the 
intermediate examination taken at the end of the first 
year, and second, the final examination taken in two 
parts at the end of the second and third years respectively. 

The holding of a degree in law may enable the student 
who desires to become a solicitor to obtain certain exemp- 
tions from the examinations of the Law Society for intend- 
ing solicitors. Similarly, students who hope to qualify 
as barristers may obtain exemption from certain parts 
of the Bar examinations. 

The course followed for a bachelor’s degree in medicine 
would involve a minimum of six years and three months’ 
study after matriculation. Before starting on the medical 
course proper, students would have to provide evidence 
of their competence in pre-medical scientific subjects 
by passing an examination in physics, chemistry and 
zoology or biology or by obtaining a General Certificate 
of Education with passes at advanced level in the afore- 
mentioned subjects. The first examination for the degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine (B.M.) would include human 
anatomy and human physiology (including biochemistry), 
and be completed after five terms’ residence. The following 
four terms would be spent reading for the B.A. degree 
which is required before the B.M. degree can be conferred; 
almost all medical students in this particular university 
take the Final Honour School of Animal Physiology. 
The next three years would be spent in a teaching hospital 
preparing for the second B.M. examination in which 
the subjects are: (a) general pathology and bacteriology; 
(b) pharmacology and principles of therapeutics; (c) 
special and clinical pathology; (d) medicine; (e) surgery; 
(f) obstetrics and gynaecology. 

Under the Medical Act the General Medical Council 
maintains a register of medical practitioners qualified 
to practise medicine, surgery and obstetrics and gynaeco- 
logy. In order to become registered under the Act a 
person must first possess a registrable degree or diploma. 
Before becoming fully registered and qualified to practise 
in the profession it is necessary to obtain a Certificate 
of Experience by rendering satisfactory service for twelve 
months as a resident house officer in approved hospital 
appointments. 


Extra-mural courses. Apart from certain diploma and 
certificate courses for which part-time attendance is 
permitted, only the University of London allows a student 
to pursue a degree course without regular attendance 
at classes. The external degrees of the University of 
London may be taken by examination after a prescribed 
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period after registration, the student being free to study 
by part-time courses at any establishment, by correspond- 
ence or on his own entirely. The university does not 
itself provide any correspondence courses. At certain 
London colleges students can take part-time courses 
leading to an internal degree of the university. The 
extensive extra-mural work of all the universities is 
mainly in the sphere of liberal education for adults and, 
although these courses sometimes lead to a diploma or 
certificate, they are generally outside the scope of this 
survey. 


Research 


Teaching and research are regarded as complementary 
activities and of equal importance qualitatively speaking. 
Attempts have been made to assess the quantitative 
ratio between the two. A survey undertaken in 1960 
in relation to the pure and applied sciences showed that 
about 50 per cent of the time of university staff was 
devoted to research, but there were wide variations 
between subjects ranging from about 20 per cent in 
dentistry to almost 60 per cent in zoology. It is even more 
difficult to arrive at an estimate of the division of time 
in the faculties of arts and social studies. 

Government aid for teaching and research is provided 
through the University Grants Committee in the form 
of a block grant. This money is complemented by ear- 
marked grants provided by the research councils (e.g., 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the Medical Research Council) for particular pieces of 
research which are selected by the research workers 
themselves and which the research councils consider to 
be of timeliness and promise. Arrangements have recently 
been brought into effect whereby certain of these research 
projects which are considered to have become established 
may be financed in future from the universities’ general 
income. These arrangements ensure that the funds of 
the research councils are devoted to new lines of research 
and that integral and permanent features of university 
work do not become too dependent on outside funds. 
There are, in addition, a number of ‘contracts’ placed 
by Government departments and by industry in the 
universities, but these do not bulk largely in quantity 
and to date this sponsored work is not considered to be 
excessive. 


Staff 


The normal grades of the teaching staff are professor, 
reader, senior lecturer, assistant lecturer and demonstrator. 
Most university departments are headed by a professor, 
who is responsible for the organization of the instruction 
given and for the requisitioning and proper use of ma- 
terials and equipment. The titles ‘associate professor’ and 
‘assistant professor’ have never had any wide currency 
in the United Kingdom. The title of reader is sometimes 
conferred on persons in independent charge of a subject 
or branch of subject, sometimes in recognition of merit 
in research. Lectureships represent the career grade in 
university teaching. The post of assistant lecturer is 
usually held on an annual basis for three years and is 
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regarded as being either temporary or probationary, in 
which case promotion to a lectureship may follow. 
Demonstratorships in most universities are temporary 
posts, normally held for only one or two years. Most 
of the teaching work is done by full-time staff members 
but in some special departments and faculties, notably 
medicine, an appreciable amount of instruction is given 
by part-time staff. 

The universities themselves decide what staff they shall 
appoint and the methods they shall adopt in filling 
vacancies. The university may decide to advertise a 
vacant Chair or to fill it on the basis of private inquiries, 
and a mainly or wholly academic ad hoc committee makes 
a recommendation to be confirmed by the appropriate 
higher bodies in the university. There is one exception; 
a small number of Chairs at Oxford and Cambridge and 
in the Scottish universities, known as Regius professor- 
ships, are within the patronage of the Crown. Many other 
posts are filled by promotion from within the university, 
but a considerable number are advertised publicly and 
appointments are made on the recommendation of a 
committee of the faculty concerned. 

In general, tenure of office is for life subject to certain 
powers of dismissal by the university for misbehaviour 
or lack of attention to duties. In the main, appointments 
are made which involve both teaching and research. 
Most universities allow their staff to undertake a certain 
amount of paid outside employment provided that per- 
mission is first granted and that the outside duties do 
not interfere with university responsibilities. There is 
usually complete freedom to publish results of research 
work. 

The salaries of the academic staff of universities are 
based on scales or ranges approved for purposes of grant 
by the Treasury after consideration of recommendations 
of the University Grants Committee, to whom represent- 
ations are made from time to time by the universities 
and the Association of University Teachers. In 1963, in 
faculties other than medicine, a professorial salary was 
within the range of £2,600 to £3,600 per year, that of 
readers and senior lecturers had a maximum of £2,425 
or, in special circumstances, £2,525, that of lecturer 
rising from £1,150 by annual increments to £1,950 
(extended to £2,100 for a limited number of posts), and 
that of an assistant lecturer rising from £900 to £1,050. 
The salaries of clinical professors and of medically qualified 
non-professorial teachers in the faculties of medicine are 
higher than those in other faculties. Although the scales 
of pay are decided by the Government, the universities 
are free to work within these scales in the way that suits 
them best. А 

Superannuation for members of the academic and 
senior administrative staffs of all universities is dealt 
with under the Federated Superannuation System for 
Universities (FSSU). The university contributes a sum 
equivalent to 10 per cent of the member's salary, the 
member himself contributing 5 per cent. The combined 
sums are paid as premiums on insurance policies of the 
member's choosing. To alleviate hardships which may 
arise under FSSU in a period when costs of living have 
been rising the Treasury has introduced a scheme 
whereby FSSU annuities may be supplemented. 


The question of grading and promotion is a matter for 
the universities themselves though there is an under- 
standing with the University Grants Committee that the 
number of senior non-professorial posts (readerships and 
senior lectureships) shall not exceed about 22 per cent 
of the total full-time non-professorial posts. In 1963 only 
about four universities had achieved this proportion. 

Claims to study leave are usually considered individually. 
on their merits. Many universities set aside certain sums 
of money to meet the cost of staff travel while on study 
leave and at other times. Interchange visits between 
Commonwealth universities and between universities in 
the United Kingdom and those in other European countries 
are arranged by committees set up for that purpose. 

The Association of University Teachers has as its objects 
the advancement of university education and research, the 
promotion of common action among university teachers, 
and the safeguarding of the interests of its members. 


Student life and welfare 


In universities other than Oxford and Cambridge the 
tuition fees are around £60 a session for an arts first 
degree course and £75 for other faculties. The cost of 
residence in a hall for a session of thirty weeks is within 
the range of £140 to £160. The minimum cost of a 
university session for an overseas student together with 
vacation expenses, would be between £500 and £550. 

A considerable measure of financial assistance is avail- 
able to United Kingdom students; over 80 per cent of 
students are assisted in whole or in part from public or 
private funds. In all cases these awards are not repayable 
loans but outright assistance. The great majority of 
students are assisted by their local authorities and a 
recent Act of Parliament requires local authorities to 
make automatic award to all suitably qualified United 
Kingdom students admitted for the first time to university 
first degree courses. The amount of award depends upon 
the income of the family from which the student comes. 
For a student at Oxford or Cambridge the maximum 
maintenance allowance in addition to tuition fees is 
£345, at London £335, and at other universities £320; 
but the rates are somewhat lower for students in lodgings 
and still less for those living at home. 

Finaneial support is also available for postgraduate 
students. The universities themselves provide a number 
of awards from their own funds, while the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research makes grants for 
postgraduate students of science and technology and the 
Ministry of Education for postgraduate arts students. 

In most universities (Oxford and Cambridge being 
notable exceptions) there is a guild of undergraduates 
or students’ representative council, the establishment of 
which is prescribed by charter. The students elect their 
own officers to conduct the affairs or the guild. The 
social activities of the guild are centred in a union building, 
owned by the university but managed mainly by the 
students themselves, in which are provided dining-rooms, 
halls for debates and dancing, etc. There are both formal 
and informal channels of communication between the 
officers of the guild and the university authorities. 

The National Union of Students (NUS) is a body to 
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which are affiliated the guilds of undergraduates and 
student representative councils in most of the institutions 
of higher education of England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland; its purpose is to provide a focus for the expression 
of the corporate opinion of students on matters which 
they feel to be particularly their concern, e.g., entrance 
requirements, students’ grants, student accommodation 
and international co-operation of students. There is a 
separate National Union of Scottish Students. 

The major students’ societies, debates and the athletic 
and sports clubs are organized as part of the guild activities. 
Facilities for sports and athletics are provided by the 
universities. Social life at Oxford and Cambridge centres 
in the college and within each college there are athletic, 
debating and other societies. 

The number of full-time students residing in colleges 
or halls of residence in 1960/61 was 27.4 per cent of the 
total, in lodgings 50.7 per cent, and at home 21.9 per cent. 
At universities (other than those which operate on the 
college system) residential accommodation is provided 
by way of halls which are in the charge of a resident warden 
appointed by the university. The provision of hall accom- 
modation varies greatly from almost 100 per cent of that 
required to under 10 per cent, but nearly all universities 
are increasing this provision and it is probable that the 
proportion of students in residence will continue to rise 
even in the coming period of unprecedented expansion 
in student numbers, 

In addition to the National Health Service most univer- 
sities have developed their own student health services; 
in some cases there are one or more full-time medical 
officers in charge of this work. Associated with the health 
services are voluntary or compulsory schemes of physical 
education for students. There are also advisory services 
which ensure that a student knows to which member of 
the staff he may freely and confidently go for help and 
counsel. Most universities have accommodation officers 
who have charge of lists of approved lodgings; and 
appointments officers who help students to secure posts 
on graduation, 

The British Council offers certain facilities to overseas 
students who are registered at recognized institutions 
of higher education and who intend to return to their 
homes. Many universities have a special adviser for 
overseas students. 


INSTITUTIONS OFFERING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


In 1963 there were ten colleges of advanced technology, 
twenty-five regional and six national colleges, as well as 
many area colleges, art colleges and independent 
establishments offering some work at advanced levels. 

There is no nationally prescribed organization or 
curriculum for technical colleges and, by virtue of the 
variety of courses offered, the origins of the colleges, 
and the present phase of development and reorganization, 
there is considerable difference amongst them. Neverthe- 
less some common pattern emerges, although a regional 
college would appear less compact than a college of 
advanced technology, and an area college, with its consi- 
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derable volume of part-time and less advanced work, 
more complex still. Major colleges are organized in depart- 
ments by subjects, each with its own head who is 
responsible for its organization and for curriculum matters; 
all come under the general control of the principal of 
the college. 


Admission of students. Each college is responsible for 
ensuring that each student is capable of benefiting from 
the course for which he is accepted, and that he fulfils 
any entrance requirements which may be laid down 
for that course. Common entrance requirements are: 
(a) for the Diploma in Technology—either passes in five 
subjects in the GCE, including two specified ones at 
advanced level (there may be specific requirements in 
respect of one or more of the subjects passed at ordinary 
level); or passes in the relevant Ordinary National Certi- 
ficate or Ordinary National Diploma with at least 60 
per cent in each subject; (b) for the Higher National 
Diploma—either passes in five subjects in the GCE, of 
which two specified ones must have been studied to 
advanced level and at least one of which must have been 
passed; or passes in the relevant Ordinary National 
Certificate or Ordinary National Diploma at credit 
(50 per cent) level in all subjects. As with the universities, 
possession of the necessary qualifications does not confer 
the right of entry. 


Range of studies. Work at advanced level may be found 
in several types of institutions, but a college would normally 
offer courses leading to Higher National Certificates 
(part-time) or Diploma (full-time) (in a narrower field, 
the level of a university pass degree); a Diploma in 
Technology, equated to a university honours degree; a 
university degree (external or sometimes, by arrangement 
between college and university, internal); a college diploma 
and an examination of a professional institution; and 
postgraduate study and research leading to a higher degree 
or to Membership of the College of Technologists. 

Many colleges, by reason of their association with 
particular industries, tend to be strong in certain subjects 
although the bigger colleges may cover almost the full 
technological range. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is from autumn 
to summer, the three terms extending from late September 
to early July. Colleges are generally non-residential, 
with the exception of some of the colleges of advanced 
technology, and students are required to attend regularly 
and punctually and to do such private study or homework 
as may be required of them. 

Tuition consists of lectures, augmented by practical 
demonstrations. Laboratory work is an essential feature 
of all technical courses. There is some provision of tutorial 
periods, private study, etc., and most technical courses 
include a liberal study element. Many courses are on a 
‘sandwich’ basis under which students spend either one 
year out of four in industry, or a period (usually six 
months) in each of the four years. College lecturers visit 
the students during their industrial periods. 

Textbooks are not prescribed or approved nationally 
but are recommended by staff for their students; the 


students are responsible for providing their own books, 
although if they receive a grant from their local education 
authority it will normally take account of the cost of books, 

The courses available at a college lead to a variety of 
qualifications, but, except for university degrees whi h 
follow a syllabus laid down by the university (which also 
sets and marks the examination), the general arrangement 
is that the college itself produces the course syllabus and 
submits it to the Ministry and the appropriate professional 
institution (in the case of a national certificate or diploma) 
or to the National Council for Technological Awards 
(for a Dip.Tech.) for approval; the college examines its 
students and recommends those successful for an award. 
Internal tests may be set by college staff during the course 
to test the progress of the students. 


Requirements for certain awards. The Higher National 
Diploma in electrical engineering is a three-year full-time 
or sandwich course, by means of which a student may 
partially qualify as a professional electrical engineer; 
it is sponsored jointly by the Ministry of Education and 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers (IEE) and gives 
exemption from parts I and II of the institution’s exami- 
nation (part III, which completes the examination require- 
ments for associate membership of the IEE, may be 
taken after a further period of one year [full-time] or 
two years’ [part-time] study). 

Throughout the course, students undertake a compre- 
hensive programme of laboratory work. Students are 
also expected to devote some time to liberal or other 
studies not directly related to the course subject. (For 
the Dip.Tech. it is a condition that a reasonable proportion 
of the time [usually interpreted as not less than 10 per cent] 
should be given to such studies.) 


Extra-mural courses. Although colleges provide extensively 
for students to study part-time (day or evening) for 
professional qualifications or external university degrees, 
and particularly short postgraduate courses of a specialized 
nature, they do not offer correspondence courses or other 
qualifications obtainable wholly by private study. 


Research 


The chief function of college staff is teaching, but a 
considerable amount of research is undertaken in colleges 
of advanced technology and regional technical colleges. 
In the main, this is initiated by the college staff, but it is 
also often initiated and supported by industrial under- 
takings or by Government departments such as the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Staff 


The establishment of staff for a college is determined by 
the local education authority maintaining the college or 
by the governing body, but the possible gradings and 
salaries are negotiated by a committee representative 
of both staff and the employers, on a national basis, 
and once approved by the Minister of Education are 
applicable to all colleges within the nationally provided 
system of further education. In 1963 the grades and annual 
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salaries were: assistant lecturer grade A, £570 to. £1,190; 
assistant lecturer grade B, £770 to £1,670; lecturer, 
£1,600 to £1,800; senior lecturer, £1,800 to £2,000; 
principal lecturer, £2,000 to £2,180; reader, £2,100 to 
£2,460 (this grade is for colleges of advanced technology 
only); head of department grades 1 to 6, £1,650 to £2,850 
(with an extra grade 7 for colleges of advanced tech- 
nology); vice-principal—additional allowance, £150 to 
£350; principal—individually negotiated salary. 

At colleges of advanced technology the first grade is 
assistant lecturer B and there is an extra head of depart- 
ment grade (7) with a salary maximum of £3,075. The 
colleges of advanced technology are currently within this 
framework, but, since they became direct-grant tablish- 
ments on l April 1962, they are no longer tied to the 
structure. A new salary structure related more to that of 
the universities is being evolved. 

There are no nationally prescribed qualifications for 
teachers in colleges of further education; staff are recruited 
mainly from amongst university graduates and others 
with suitable professional qualifications and industrial 
experience. A substantial number serve part-time, carry- 
ing roughly one third of the teaching load in this way, 
although it is not possible to analyse how far this relates 
to advanced work and how far to the other work carried 
out in some of the colleges. General conditions of service 
are the subject of an agreement between employer and 
employee. Vacant posts, including higher posts, are often 
advertised in the educational press and апу suitable 
qualified person can apply whether he already works 
in the college or not, i.e., there is not necessarily any 
direct promotion without outside competition. Pensions 
are arranged on a national basis, teachers and employers 
each contributing 6 per cent of the teacher's salary; 
the scheme is administered by the Ministry, and pensions 
and allowances are paid from Central Government funds. 
Staff can join any staff or professional associations they 
may choose; many are members of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions. 


Student life and welfare 


Most colleges are subsidized either by the local authorities 
or by the Ministry and the tuition fees are generally low, 
often as little as £20 a session plus a small registration 
fee, although at some colleges they may be considerably 
higher; at independent colleges such as the Royal College 
of Music and at the colleges of advanced technology they 
are higher. British students normally resident in the 
United Kingdom are usually eligible for a grant from 
their local education authority and this, according to 
parental or personal income, can cover full cost of tuition 
and either the cost of living away from home or of personal 
maintenance at home. Firms which send students to 
college often pay the fees, and students on sandwich 
courses normally receive a salary for the periods when 
they work in industry, and often during their college 
periods too. 

As at the universities, there are students' unions at 
most colleges, which look after student life, general 
welfare and recreational activities; facilities for such 
purposes are provided on college premises, Not many 
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colleges have residential facilities, as they were originally 
provided to meet only local needs, although as the colleges 
offering advanced courses are now being organized on a 
regional or national basis more hostels or halls of residence 
are being provided. АП colleges have canteens or facilities 
for serving meals to students, and common rooms and 
libraries. 

There are seldom any special college arrangements for 
students’ health, as most students live at home and are 
entitled to all the usual benefits of the National Health 
Service. Guidance on matters relating to studies and 
careers is given by college teaching staff as required. 

The British Council’s arrangements for foreign university 
students extend to overseas students at major technical 
colleges; many of the colleges detail a staff member 
to take a special interest in these students, and students’ 
unions make it their business to draw them into social 
and club activities. 


TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGES 


The 162 colleges (apart from the twenty-four university 
departments of education which provide one year profes- 
sional teacher training for university graduates and are 
integral parts of their parent university) come into the 
following general categories: (a) general colleges, providing 
a three-year course of teacher training for non-graduates; 
(b) specialist colleges, for women wishing to teach physical 
education and housecraft in secondary schools; (c) technical 
teacher training colleges, which provide a one-year course 
of professional training for suitably qualified men and 
women wishing to teach in technical or commercial 
colleges; (d) art training departments giving a one-year 
training course to art award holders wishing to teach in 
secondary schools. Although once a teacher is qualified 
he can take a post in any primary or secondary school 
prepared to appoint him, in practise most secondary 
grammar schools are staffed wholly by university graduates 
except for subjects such as physical education, housecraft, 
handicraft and art; primary schools are staffed mainly 
by the products of the general colleges, although some 
graduates prefer to work with this age range, while second- 
ary modern schools employ a fair number of generally 
trained non-graduates, but use a number of graduates too, 

In the past the colleges have been fairly small (usually 
of 100 to 300 students) but, as a result of the present 
programme of expansion, many of them are now much 
larger (up to 1,000 students), and there has been a tendency 
towards a division of subjects into departments. It is, 
however, as easy as it was before for a student to study 
two widely differing subjects (for example, history and 
mathematics). Principal lecturers are often given special 
responsibility for the supervision of a number of staff in a 
subject or group of related subjects. 


Admission of students. The basic admission requirements 
(minimum age 18, five passes at the “О” level of the General 
Certificate of Education examination) are laid down 
by the Ministry. The age minimum cannot in any circum- 
stances be relaxed, but the colleges have the power to 
accept, with the approval of their area training orga- 
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nization, alternative qualifications if they are satisfied 
that the candidate is suitable for the course. Special 
arrangements may be made for older, suitably qualified 
and experienced candidates to take a shorter course 
of one or two years only. For the one-year courses at the 
four technical teacher training colleges, the minimum 
age of entry is 25. Students must have had relevant 
experience and possess one of the many suitable qualifi- 
cations required, e.g., an appropriate degree, the Higher 
National Certificate, the Full Technological Certificate 
of the City and Guilds, ete. Many candidates nowadays 
have academic qualifications well above the minimum. 
A training college ‘clearing house’ arranges for the passing 
on of candidates’ applications for admission if the first 
college they choose cannot accept them. 


Range of studies. Colleges are concerned with providing a 
professional preparation for teaching and with the personal 
education of the students. On the professional side, 
training is usually devoted to a particular age-range: ' 
for example, a student will prepare to work with children. 
aged from 5 to 7, 7 to 14 or 11 to 18. As part of their 
personal education, students are expected to take one, 
or sometimes two subjects, to the highest level they can. 
Many colleges now specialize in particular subjects, so 
that students may know where their special interest is 
best catered for. At the end of the course successful students 
are awarded the teacher's certificate of the institute of 
education with which their college is associated, and are 
recommended to the Ministry for recognition as qualified 
teachers. A few colleges offer four-year courses which, by 
special arrangement with a university, lead to a univ rsity 
degree and a teacher's certificate, and a number give a 
one-year course of professional training to university 
graduates (i.e., as an alternative to a course at a university 
department of education). There is no other work at 
postgraduate level in these colleges. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year and terms are 
roughly the same as at technical colleges; full-time attend- 
ance is required, but in case of illness or for other special 
reason absence for not more than one term during the 
three years may be permitted by the college principal 
with the consent of the area training organization. 
Instruction is by lectures, tutorial groups and private 
study, with practical and written work as required; 
every student must undertake supervised school practice 
in ordinary schools or colleges, mainly with children or 
students of the age with which he hopes to work. During 
the three years this practice is generally of some fifteen 
weeks altogether, but this varies according to college, 
course and student's personal needs. The lecturers recom- 
mend the books to be used and the students either borrow 
them from the college library or provide their own, although 
the grants they receive from their local education autho- 
rities take account of the cost of the books they may buy. 
Most colleges conduct internal examinations during the 
course, and a student whose progress has been poor and 
who does badly in such tests may be dismissed from the 
course or required to retrieve the failure before continuing 
his training. A candidate cannot take the final examination 
unless his college certifies that his studies have been 
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satisfactory and that he has reached a satisfactory standard 
in written and spoken English. 


Requirements for certain awards. A typical course for a 
teacher’s certificate includes: (a) study of the theory of 
education generally; (b) detailed study of the needs and 
interests of children and the principles of the curriculum 
in relation to a particular age range; (c) supervised teaching 
practice in a school; (d) such instruction in written and 
spoken English as a student may need; (e) a main course 
in a subject in one field of study for the student’s personal 
development (in the case of students training for work 
in a secondary school the college must provide a profes- 
sional course in relation to the student’s main course); 
(f) students may also take either a second main course, 
or study the content and method of teaching a selected 
subject, or make a special study of the theory and practice 
of education. 

Some of these requirements are vouched for by the 
colleges to the institute of education, and the supervised 
teaching practice is assessed by college tutors and super- 
visory tutors from the institute. The institute examines 
the student in the theory of education and the subjects 
offered under (e) or (f) above. 


Extra-mural courses. A teacher’s certificate entitling the 
holder to the status of qualified teacher can be obtained 
only by successful completion of an approved full-time 
course of training, and there is no provision for part-time 
or correspondence courses. Other supplementary advanced 
diplomas in different aspects of education awarded by 
institutes of education can be obtained by private study 
if the candidate already has suitable teaching experience, 
but these are part of the university diploma arrangements 
and not of the training colleges. 


Research 


The training colleges do not themselves have a research 
function, but individual lecturers sometimes undertake 
research in educational or related subjects under the 
aegis of the institute of education or some other university 
department. 


Staff 


The grades of college staff, the proportion of each grade 
for a college establishment and the grade salaries are 
negotiated by a committee representative of the staff 
and college authorities on a national basis, and when 
approved by the Minister the same salaries must be paid 
in all colleges. In 1963 the grades and annual salaries were: 
assistant lecturer, £900 to £1,020; lecturer, £1,170 to 
£1,650; senior lecturer, £1,650 to £1,910; principal 
lecturer, £1,910 to £2,150; deputy principal—extra 
allowance of £150 to £400 per annum (in a college 
with more than 240 students); principal—a personally 
negotiated salary. The assistant lecturer grade is for 
short term appointments without direct promotion to 
lecturer. 

Staff vacancies are filled by advertisement in the 
educational press, as in the case of technical colleges. 


There are no nationally prescribed qualifications for 
training college staff or any training course for this work; 
staff are generally recruited from amongst serving teachers 
with a gift for or special interest (and often a qualification) 
in psychology, although the assistant lecturer grade is 
designed to provide experience of this work for young 
teachers. The Ministry’s programme of advanced courses 
(which are held at institutes of education and sometimes 
at university departments of education) for experienced 
serving teachers includes provision for training college 
staff who wish to be seconded for further study, and staff 
may also be seconded to take individually arranged 
advanced courses with an institute of education. 

As at technical colleges, general conditions of service 
are agreed upon between employer and employee, and 
superannuation arrangements are centrally organized. 
Residential colleges provide living accommodation for 
some members of the staff, who are usually required to 
make some contribution to the cost of their board and 
lodging. Staff are at liberty to join any professional 
association they wish; most belong to the Association of 
Teachers in Colleges and Departments of. Education. 


Student life and welfare 


Most college fees are quite high, tuition and board 
together averaging between £450 and £500 per annum, 
but British students normally resident in the United 
Kingdom and intending to teach in maintained schools 
in England and Wales are exempted from payment of 
tuition fees and are eligible for financial assistance towards 
the cost of maintenance. This grant is assessed according 
to parental income (or, in some cases, the student's own 
income) and the maximum ean comprise the full cost 
of board and lodging in college (or a maintenance grant 
for non-resident students), together with а personal 
maintenance grant which includes an element for books 
and equipment, travel and help towards keep during 
vacations. In certain circumstances, extra travelling 
expenses and additional vacation grants are payable and, 
for older and married students, dependents' grants are 
available. There are no loans for trainee teachers as the 
system of grants ensures that no one suitable for the 
profession is debarred from training by lack of funds. 

As at universities and technical colleges, there are 
students unions to look after general student welfare and 
recreation, and the college premises include rooms for union 
and club meetings and activities. Most colleges are mainly 
residential, the student being accommodated in self- 
contained hostels on the college site. Where the pressure 
on college places is very heavy, some students are boarded 
out in approved lodgings in the vicinity. The number 
of day students is increasing rapidly and there are now 
several colleges intended especially for them. 

A doctor living near the college usually acts as college 
medical officer, while members of the teaching staff give the 
students guidance in matters related to their studies and 
advice on personal problems if necessary. 

The colleges do not take very many students from 
overseas, but those who come are generally under the 
aegis of the British Council as in the case of universities. 
A few colleges take a fairly large group, e.g. of Common- 
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wealth bursars, and there one tutor will normally have 
special responsibility for their general welfare. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Although the proportion of the population passing through 
the universities has never been large, it has always played 
an important part in national life; from amongst university 
graduates have always been found many of the leaders 
of the country in politics and public administration, 
and the members of the learned professions. Now, as the 
university system expands and broadens and the colleges 
of advanced technology and other establishments attain 
similar levels in different branches of knowledge, the higher 
education system is increasingly providing the controllers 
and managers in industry, the designers and executants, 
all of whom can profoundly influence the lives of their 
fellow men. 

The adequacy of the existing facilities to meet the 
national needs for specialized knowledge in both old and 
new disciplines and for training to apply that knowledge 
in the modern world has been a matter of concern to the 
national education and other authorities for several years. 
The total number of full-time students in universities in 
the United Kingdom in 1961/62 was over 111,000. A large 
building programme is in hand designed to bring up to 
date and to increase the capacity of existing universities 
and also to provide for the establishment of seven new 
universities. Much building work has been undertaken 
in the last few years. Work to the value of £25 million 
was started in each of the years 1962 and 1963, and plans 
were being made on the basis of £30 million in each of 
the years 1964 and 1965. The aim is to accommodate a 
population of some 150,000 full-time students by 1966/67 
and to continue the expansion to about 170,000 places by 
1973/74. First steps towards co-ordinated expansion and 
re-organization in technical education were taken by the 
Government by the institution of the Diploma of Techno- 
logy, and in the five-year plan for building new technical 
colleges, inaugurated in 1956. The number of places in 
teacher training colleges will also have been doubled 
between 1958 and 1966. 

In 1961 the Prime Minister appointed an independent 
committee to inquire into the existing facilities and 
possible future development of the whole field of higher 
education in the United Kingdom. The report of the 
committee may lead to dramatic changes in the pattern 
of higher education in the United Kingdom in the next 
decade. 
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The recent expansion and development of higher 
education has been accompanied by an increasing contri- 
bution to the international field. British universities have 
always admitted students from overseas, and many 
others have come to study at technical and other colleges, 
The emphasis on internationalism so marked in recent 
years has been reflected in higher education as in so many 
spheres of activity, and universities and other establish- 
ments have participated fully. Not only has the United 
Kingdom contributed to and joined in all the many 
conferences and projects organized by Unesco and other 
international bodies, but it has made a special effort to help 
newly independent and dependent countries of the Com- 
monwealth in matters educational. Each year Common- 
wealth scholarship and bursary schemes enable numbers of 
university and technical and training college students to 
come to Britain to further their studies; and British 
universities, technical college and training college staff, 
as well as administrators and school teachers, journey 
overseas to set up or help in similar institutions there. 


[Text prepared by the United Kingdom National Commission 
for Unesco, London.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. England and Wales. Ministry of Education. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 46,269,000. 

Area: 58,345 square miles; 151,113 square kilometres. 

Population density: 793 per square mile; 306 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): ...! 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound sterling — 2.80 
U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: October. 


1. For the United Kingdom £27.06 thousand million, with a total 
population of 52,925,000 in 1961. 
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к. Field 
‘Type of institution (o | Se Teal... (eee — - = E 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Socia Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture pede T 
Universities 1961/62 MF 93 710 129 206 Ae aval . *11934 24431 13 940 11 748 2451 — 
Е 23 314 112 001 Legs Б 32631 5 358 348 2076 300 — 
i 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 68 380 143 648 V. 1,, *.. ?1868 3892 16160 1479 — 1333 
institutions F 29198 127 360 I HIS € ?156 532 409 598 — 143 
All institutions 1961/62 МЕ 162 090 172 854 At Hey 1... 2... 213802 28323 30100 13 227 2451 1333 
F 52 512 139 361 125 Зат: 25/890: 757 3274 300 143 
All institutions 1957/58 МЕ 123 784 468 155 LUNO CARE 4... 20304 19561 12 696 2411 657 
F 43 051 435 306 Me EE Aor 41M 456 2791 293 88 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 МЕ 100 145 1 lr 29 17 18 8 2 1 
F 100 175 4 5 1; 15 1 2 6 1 0 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 155 * 4 Ax 16 16 10 2 1 
Е 100 482 < 4 ‹ 10 1 6 1 0 


1. Education and fine arts are included with humanities. 
2. Law is included with social sciences. 
3. Including some degree-granting institutions. 


4. Education, fine arts, law and social sciences are included with 
humanities. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60* 


_-———————— 


Field of study 
Academie year Sex Total 7 Я 
Humanities Education Fine arte — Law 890 Natural’ Engineering Medical Agriculture 

1960/61 MF 60 940 227 065 ovs "o з 4237 8516 16 877 3 620 625 
F 317 899 2,314 765 M. > ss 115 31 387 3172 128 12 

1959/60 MF 57 978 226 007 Ao. ed ? 3889 7969 15 735 3712 666 
Е 317 373 2,314 439 Bre „ ^ 785 21 215 2164 687 83 

1958/59 МЕ 53 038 427 316 EE. 4. 7 286 14 374 3435 621 
F 316 560 3,414 528 Lu ©, 31 245 9116 595 16 

1957/58 МЕ 49 367 425 905 LO D 6 698 12 832 3328 604 
F 915 825 3,413 978 1x. 6. 31 097 3119 551 80 

Percentage 

1960/61 МЕ 100 "4 ”7 14 28 6 1 
F 100 m Ke T tale TE en 

1957/58 MF 100 452 V Я 7 1 
Е 100 m" M “жо. eaa 


1. Data refer to all degrees and diplomas awarded by universities and 


teacher training colleges, but only to the more important awards 


made by establi: 


shments of further education. Also, data are not 


available for the number of higher qualifications obtained through 
private establishments, correspondence courses, private study, 


professional apprenticeship schemes, ete. 


2. Education and fine arts are included with humanities; law is included 
with social sciences. 

3. The number of female graduates shown is not a complete count, as 
the total distribution by sex of all graduates is not known, 

4. Education, fine arts, law, and social sciences are included with 
humanities. 
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` 3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


ut. oe Enna 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
" Number 
DA a Туре of institution Academic | fins. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education X tutions - 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim Nursery schools, public . . . . + 1961/62 455 1946 1946 35 25 269 12 008) 368 
Бы шу Ronis diieet grants private, |. 1961/62 20 139 139| a 951 431f 1 
Nursery schools, independent, private . 1961/62 215 1345, 1342 m 5 749 2714 
JUR ETE 1961/62 690 1519 1512 189 31 969 15 159 
ie IN dece 1960/61 708 1538 1529 196 30 989 14777 
MEM Make. by m 1959/60 686 1410 1461 164 29 591 13 898 
EL SEMEL T. Ox Bees EDS HIT S 1958/59 612 1433 1428 138 28 733 13 495 
jb. Tor TM 1 ое 1957/58 718 1564 1555 171 29 030 13 732 
Primary Primi schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 22416 | 1134612 1102116 os 3959113 1930328 = 
АПЧЕ КОЕ, Public dm 196102 2775 |1,26 404 124025 one 896 027 346 570 — 
Primary schools, direct grant, private 1961/62 127 1742 1590 sisi 16 690 10 465 — 
Primary schools, independent, private 1961/62 2189 111010 — !6997 On 177 032 „68 024 = 
All-age schools, independent, private . 1961/62 21 079 |15212 744 1528 602 ста з 71 609 346 264 — 
Total ИТАС И Pons Lin a 1961/62 | 26586 185 309 139 669 | 19 797 4320471 2101 651 — 
"t 1960/61 26 805 184454 138 399 | 18 286 4301718 2 091 706 — 
acre А Р er CX 1959/60 21100 184564 138 355 | 17 453 4354406 2117590 — 
COL SR ТАКА 1958/59 21345 185 552 138 423 | 15 877 4 434 719 2 158 263 — 
Pol ЖОНУМ T 1957/58 27 677 189992 141 534 | 15 296 4624807 2 251 754 — 
Secondary n 
General Secondary modern schools, public . . 1961/62 3 899 177 287 134 675 1675 957 810 756 — 
Secondary grammar schools, public. 1961/62 1287 137937 115 741 708 343 349 673 = 
Secondary technical schools, public .  . 1961/62 220 15209 11504 97 411 35 975 = 
Secondary comprehensive schools, public 1961/62 152 17902 13201 157 477 74 287 — 
All-age schools, public . . . . - 1961/62 Ad a Aa 114438 436714 — 
Other secondary schools, public . . . 1961/62 332 19433 14238 196524 102 195 — 
Secondary schools, direct grant, private 1961/62 185 15465 12505 see 96 539 45 726 = 
Secondary schools, independent, private 1961/62 475 16945 12583 T 93 757 37 176 = 
All-age schools, independent, private . 1961/62 LAER EAS NE. E 1146 812 189 015 — 
‘Total? К WAT qe cas a (s a uiia Ж] г 1961/62 6 550 165 551 75996 | 15 373 3247258 1581517 = 
ЛДЫ бн үлүлү OT ONC rms e 1960/61 6 468 158 736 73 136 | 13 813 3261223 1 591 394 = 
Sai Stare tae rita rate errata 1959/60 6 458 150966 69692 | 12379 3172117 1548 641 -== 
pet Lo lt a i wt a ua 1958/59 6 347 141288  65211| 10 775 3063793 1 496 107 = 
QUEM. diea EIOS dS 1957/58 6 139 129241  59459| 8950 2817358 13176 762 = 
Vocational® Establishments of further education, bats 
Lee И Бер Wen pe Bam 1961/62 749 122903 13293 aoe 1 444 666 523500 | 1323103 
Recognized establishments of further 
education, private. . . . « + 1961/62 54 1489 1205 m 7818 2816 1068 
Total ttm 1961/62 803 123392 13498 ... | 1452544 526316 | 1324171 
viii. SL A dors 1960/61 195 320 770 13173 E 1302 316 461285 | 1185907 
Seiten No NES nhe зр et se 1959/60 191 118 676 12841 tee 1 234 053 446 302 | 1 126 898 
ТРЕСТИ А оК 1958/59 191 [5716 300 1:72 516 I 1214 610 444233 | 1115196 
рый ta Mine dice: mare ЛЕЕ 1957/58 148 114551 12315 Tm 1126 341 410652 | 1 047 508 
Higher 
University Universities and university colleges . . 
and Тоа scp EM toy vss Sq ШЕ 1961/62 20 |1812 059 6 ess 108 656 25 835 14 946 
equivalent n T^ aa, aoe РБА 1960/61 20 [|1811 432 wes 102 869 23 736 13 699 
(dirae EE READ IS te. OE D [o 1959/60 19 [2.810 809 97429 22413 10972 
granting ) ta S ICM s us 1958/59 19 [1810 193 we 93 893 21 909 10 865 
m DOS beer OE. nmm 1951/58 19 1489 901 “ч. see 90 361 21 437 11 330 
Non- General teacher training colleges . . 1961/62 119 3613 1859 441 31 731 20 602 Ws 
university Housecraft teacher training colleges . 1961/62 15 296 279 41 2114 2114 
Teacher Physical education teacher training 
training® colleges... os Os, ЖЫ pee te a> 1961/62 7 136 117 17 1244 1244 4 
Technical teacher training colleges . . 1961/62 4 69 10 2 525 89 = 
Total... . ree ey Barina е 1961/62 145 4114 2265 501 35 614 24049 A 
P EE S ee Я 1960/61 143 3816 2 235 482 34 685 23 683 = 
WI ca DOT Gti! ae 1959/60 138 3165 1898 403 32 451 22 901 X 
Э ы Борам ata Ес, 1958/59 138 3 052 1831 432 30 176 22 000 c 
e e UR QNS Mex оа 1957/58 139 2913 1783 421 28 375 21 202 pU 
Other!o Royal College of Art, public. . . . 1961/62 1 131 13 hs 422 121 = 
National colleges, public . . . . - 1961/62 6 1148 il pls 1712 7 906 
Colleges of advanced technology, public 1961/62 9 11 496 114 A 25 017 2416 15 753 
Total... AES АК 1961/62 16 1] 681 178 25. 27151 2610 16 659 
a. ee ee S 1960/61 15 11 506 164 Uy 24 748 2431 16 611 
СИУ. OR x 1959/60 15 1] 276 162 23 603 2415 15 762 
„п 1958/55 15 1] 130 163 23 215 2 250 15 219 
s. d 2 NOME E 1957/58 15 1] 080 167 A 31 337 3 562 24020 
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tava and ur "Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
EST ‘Type of institution ee ois | Full and part-time Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Special Schools for blind and partially sighted 
children,public. . . . . . . | 1961/62 22 141 180 1395 570 — 
Schools for deaf and partially deaf 
children, public Dien е Хата И 1961/62 37 1384 1240 2 758 1189 = 
Des for aee and 
elicate children, public . . . . 1961 5 ы 3i 
Schools for maladjasted and delicate eae n Ta r ; E ue 
children, public, . . . . « о. 1961/62 39 1197 165 1485 273 — 
Schools for the educationally sub- 
normal public . . . . . . 1961/62 351 12533 11283 34 545 14 035 — 
Schools for epileptic children, public 1961/62 2 110 16 104 42 — 
Hospital schools, public . . . . . 1961/62 86 1399 1350 3 440 1508 — 
Schools for blind and partially sighted 
children, private , . . . 4 « 1961/62 21 1180 1101 1478 633 = 
Schools for deaf and partially deaf 
children, private . . . © . . 1961/62 14 1263 1150 2133 966 — 
Schools for physically-handicapped and 
delicate children, private . . . . 1961/62 41 1166 1116 2004 802 = 
Schools for maladjusted and delicate 
children, private . . . . + « 1961/62 16 170 126 622 164 -— 
Schools for the educationally sub- 
normal private . . .« + + + 1961/62 16 1118 161 1 552 519 — 
Schools for epileptic children, private 1961/62 4 139 121 587 232 — 
Schools for children with speech defects, 
private ЯО PT inre Р 1961/62 2 11 14 ss 84 21 — 
Hospital schools, private . 1961/62 13 191 175 Meis 920 392 E 
Total «dio edo АЁ 1961/62 837 6236 3746 595 68 186 27 820 — 
» . 1960/61 829 6 037 3 632 528 66 863 27 405 — 
We oe ay ote lors 1959/60 820 5 861 3557 472 65 950 27107 — 
es $us 1958/59 810 5 561 3 396 413 64 241 26 554 — 
= 1957/58 788 5314 3 264 All 62125 25 693 — 
Adult Classes and courses!” 
University tutorial classes . . 1961/62 11780 6 731 
Sessional courses RF ET 1961/62 1994 17 35 181 19 678 
‘Terminal courses ТИ 1961/62 с 41 356 23 520 
Other courses . > . + + + + 1961/62 121 874 67 263 
Establishments 
Residential colleges and centres . 1961/62 38h "men 51470 25 453 
Evening institutes . . . + + = 1961/62 1146 147 962574 617 385 
Recognized private establishments 
teaching English to foreign students 1961/62 1219 154 17151 4 956 
(CIUS Grose УУ А D 1961/62 313659 1,1118 1231992 764986 
ө Жахм e 90 CMM ains 1960/61 1,13694 1518130 1356 071 824 987 
HO Ae Gt Me УР. = 1959/60 1,165] 1518120) 1260157 763925 
pun o S, TT T 1958/59 1,1559] 118106 1233508 738512 
ee x Soweit * 1957/58. 1,13410 123 60 1183 261 716 941 


wee мн 


on 


. Lower stage (pupils under 
. Higher stage (pupils aged 11 years and over). _ А Я 
. Including enrolment in ‘advanced courses’ (higher level) in public 


. Full-time teachers only. » 4 
| The number of institutions and teachers relating to the higher stage 


public and private, is included under primary. 


of all-age schools, 
11 years of age). 


establishments of further education, but not including evening 
institutes which are shown under ‘Adult’ 


и ноз im these establishments for 1961/62 is sub-divided as 


follows: Advanced courses (higher): full-time students, 23,111 
(F. 4,317); part-time day students, 42,434 (F. 1,934); part-time 
evening students, 41,480 (Е. 1,484), a total of 107,025 (F. 7.735). 
Other courses (secondary): full-time students, 98,452 (Е. 48,163); 
part-time day students, 506,987 (Е. 115,545); part-time evening 
students, 732,202 (F. 352,051), a total of 1,337,641 (F. 515,765). 


. Not including agricultural institutes, data for which are not available. 
. Not including teachers employed (and wholly paid) by Oxford and 


Cambridge colleges, for duties entirely in these colleges (approxi- 
mately 600 in 1960/61). 


. Public and aided private education. 


10. 


п, 


12. 


13. 


Further education establishments pro g mainly courses at the 
advanced (higher) level; including enrolment in ‘other courses’ 
(secondary level) in these establishments, but notincluding enrolment 
in ‘advanced courses’ in other further education establishments 
shown under ‘Secondary Vocational Education’ (see notes 5 and 6) 
above. Enrolment in these establishments for 1961/62 is sub-divided 
as follows. Advanced courses (higher): full-time students, 9,580 
(F. 776); part-time day students, 5,515 (F. 305); part-time evening 
students, 4,412 (F. 108), a total of 19,507 (F. 1,189). Other courses 
(secondary): full-time students, 912 (Е. 311); part-time day students, 
1,105 (F. 117); part-time evening students, 5,627 (F. 993), a total 
of 1,644 (F. 1,421). 

Not including the National College of Aeronautics, data for which 
are not available prior to 1961/62 (93 teachers and 257 students in 
1961/62). 

Duration of courses is normally as follows. University tutorial 
classes, 48 hours per year during three years; sessional courses, 
one year, 30 to 48 hours; the remaining are courses of a shorter 
duration. 

Not including teaching staff in residential colleges and centres. 
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4, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961* 
(in thousand pounds sterling) 


ETE ee EO LEE 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total .' 7 Gab S S 1020 400 Total expenditure . 1 020 400 
Central Government . 173 400 Total recurring expenditure . 781 400 
Local authorities. . e + o o e e e 834 600 For administration or general 
Gifts, endowments, etc. (universities) . . . + + = 5 600 control ИЕ ЛЫН т 31 900 
Research grants, etc. (universities), . - . + + + 6 800 For instruction. . . . « - 599 500 
Salaries to teachers and support- 
ing professional staff . : 399 000 
Other instructional expenditure 200 500 
Other recurring expenditure . 150 000 
Total capital expenditure (not 
including debt service) = up 167 700. 
Debt service . . + + „Ж 11300 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND ТҮРЕ OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure? . 781 400 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 31 900 4.1 
Expenditure for instruction . . + + + э, т» 643 800 82.4 
re-primary education . . . + s + + + + 2500 0.3 
Primary education? . . 209 200 26.8 
Secondary education «Mp Е: 303 000 38.8 
Сей. ЕТИ Us То бе И > жт 246 000 31.5 
MocAtonAl у Xu em. c gus aay hte tell Ge) [ers 57 000 1.3 
Higher education’ ............ 110 600 14.1 
Special education . te SERA ers 17 800 2.3 
Adult education . . . s s s . 100 0.1 
. 105 700 13.5 


Other recurring expenditur 


1, Data refer to income and expenditure from publie sources only, 
except for universities. 
2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


SCOTLAND! 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


In the sixteenth century, a then highly democratic 
conception of education was set before Scotland by the 
Reformers: universal free education, leading on to the 
universities. But, although there were schools before the 
Reformation and many were established later, it was 


1. This chapter should be read in conjunction with that on England 
and Wales. 
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3. Includes education at the second level in all-age schools. 
4. Includes some vocational education at the second level. 


not until the Education Act of 1872 that universal free 
primary education became compulsory. Similarly, although 
secondary education was already widespread, it was the 
1918 Act which first made it the duty of all local authorities 
to provide free secondary education for all who wanted 
it; but parents retained the right to send their children 
to fee-paying schools if they so desired. The Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1945 brought about further improvements 
in primary and secondary education; it also provided 
further education without financial hardship for those 
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who had left school but wished to continue their studies, 
assistance being given, in particular, through a more 
generous bursary system. 

The Education (Scotland) Act 1946, consolidated all 
earlier Acts into one document, later amended by the 
Acts of 1949, 1956, and the Education Act of 1962. These 
Acts have been further consolidated into the Education 
(Scotland) Act 1962, which came into operation on 
1 October 1962. 

Under this law it is the duty of parents to provide their 
children with efficient education between the ages of 5 
and 15, by sending them to publie schools or by other 
means; and it is the duty of education authorities to 
ensure adequate and efficient provision of all forms of 
primary (including nursery) and secondary education, and 
of further education. 

Primary and secondary education is free, and pupils 
receiving free education also receive free books and 
stationery. Provided that free education is available for 
all who desire it, education authorities may, in addition, 
maintain some fee-paying primary and secondary schools. 

There exist also forty-nine schools of all types which 
are not under the education authorities but are conducted 
by voluntary bodies which receive grants from the Secre- 
tary of State. These ‘grant-aided’ schools are required 
to satisfy the Schools Code, the regulations made by the 
Secretary of State to govern the conduct of schools. 
Private agencies may also conduct schools catering for 
particular interests or types of education. Such schools 
must be registered and must comply with the Secretary 
of State's requirements regarding minimum standards of 
accommodation and efficiency; they enrol just under 2 per 
cent of the total school population. 

Political, legislative and financial responsibility for 
education in Scotland rests primarily upon the same 
Government and Parliament that controls education in 
England and Wales, the Secretary of State for Scotland 
being the responsible Minister and the Scottish Education 
Department his administrative agency. The detailed admi- 
nistration of education in Scotland is undertaken by the 
thirty-five education authorities (in the four main cities 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee and Aberdeen, and in 
the thirty-one counties). The authorities build and maintain 
schools and engage and pay teachers; these schools are 
known as ‘public schools’ and their administration is 
generally subject to regulations made by the Secretary 
of State. The functions of central (Government) control 
and of local (education authority) control are very similar 
in England and Scotland, but the systems of education 
in the two countries differ in many respects, particularly 
in the classification of schools, the qualifications and 
training of teachers, and in the fact that a smaller per- 
centage of children attend private schools in Scotland 
than in England. 

To help with major educational problems the Secretary 
of State may seek the advice of the Advisory Council 
on Education, whose appointment is provided for in the 
Education Act. At least two-thirds of the council members 
are required to be drawn from such bodies as the education 
authorities, the universities, the teaching profession, and 
business and industry, including both employers and 
workers. 


Out of a total school population of about 907,000, 
some 7,000 children are Gaelic-speaking. This constitutes 
the only native linguistic problem in the country, and 
education authorities are required to make adequate and 
efficient provision for the teaching of Gaelic in the Gaelic- 
speaking areas, which are mainly in the north-west. 

Public schools are normally conducted as Protestant 
schools. The Education Act, however, requires that 
children should be educated in accordance with the religious 
beliefs of their parents; the responsible religious bodies 
have the right to seek the establishment, where necessary, 
of additional denominational schools, and these must be 
provided by the authorities where warranted by the 
number of pupils. 

The Scottish system does not permit discrimination 
against a pupil at any level on grounds of race, colour, 
religion or sex. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 1187. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION! 


Central institutions. Central institutions, of which there 
are sixteen, are established for the provision of further 
education, the official announcement in 1901 of the policy 
under which they were established stating: ‘It is from 
such institutions . . . that decisive advancement to the 
industries of the country, in so far as that is dependent 
on educational arrangements, is to be looked for.' They 
provide, in the highest form of specialized and fully 
organized instruction, advanced full-time and part-time 
courses in science and technology, commerce, domestic 
science and catering, art, architecture, music and agri- 
culture; they provide also opportunities for research and 
discovery. In the earlier years of their development the 
central institutions provided facilities for less advanced 
work, but since the Second World War they have concen- 
trated increasingly on advanced courses, particularly full- 
time, and have gradually transferred their less advanced 
courses to technical colleges under the management of 
local education authorities. 


Teacher training institutions. All teacher training in Scot- 
land is carried on in the seven colleges of education. 
The four main colleges train both men and women 
graduates, non-graduates and specialist teachers of practi- 
cal subjects; two denominational colleges train Roman 
Catholic women students only (men receive their physical 
education training in one of the main colleges). 

The main colleges provide training not only for teachers 
in normal schools at all levels, but also for specialist 
duties in infant or nursery schools and schools for physically 
or mentally handicapped children; such courses may be 
taken immediately after a main course, or as summer 
vacation courses. The colleges of education provide train- 
ing also for teachers in further education establishments, 
and offer a wide variety of summer vacation courses for 
teachers in schools of all kinds. 


1. For university institutions see the chapter on England and Wales. 
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The earliest experiments in teacher training were under- 
taken in the nineteenth century by a religious body, 
the Glasgow Infant Society (which later became the 
Glasgow Educational Society), whose teaching methods 
were based on multiple questions and answers. Govern- 
ment grants were awarded for the first time in 1834 
to the educational bodies for the furtherance of their 
work, including teacher training, and the first training 
college was established in 1836 by David Stow, still for 
infant school teachers. During the nineteenth century, 
the progress of teacher training in Scotland followed 
much the same lines as training in England, except that 
the Scottish training colleges were generally non-resi- 
dential. In 1901 the Scottish colleges took over the 
responsibility for their own examinations, though the 
Scottish Education Department retained the right to 
approve the syllabuses and to grant teacher training 
certificates on the recommendation of the individual 
colleges. Direct governmental control of the training 
colleges was relaxed in 1905, when the training of teachers 
was made the responsibility of four provincial committees 
connected with the universities, and, in 1920, of the 
"National Committee for the Training of Teachers. A 
further measure of autonomy was granted in 1959 when 
the present system came into force. 

Each of the seven colleges of education is administered 
by its own governing body consisting of members appointed 
by the teaching profession, the local education authorities, 
the universities, the Church of Scotland, the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the Secretary of State. Although 


the colleges are grant-aided by the Scottish Education 
Department and by education authorities, each college 
is largely autonomous, the administration and policies 
of the individual colleges being co-ordinated by the 
Scottish Council for the Training of Teachers, the member- 
ship of which is built up from the governing bodies and 
representatives of the various interests. The colleges award 
their own diplomas and certificates, and recommend 
successful students to the Secretary of State for the award 
of a Teacher's Certificate, which constitutes the licence 
to teach. 


Legislation 


Central institutions. The central institutions are admi- 
nistered in accordance with the Further Education (Scot- 
land) Regulations 1959, made by the Secretary of State 
under the authority of the Education (Scotland) Act 
1946, and the Local Government and Miscellaneous 
Financial Provisions (Scotland) Act 1958. The regulations 
prescribe standards and general requirements in relation 
to staffing, size of classes, registration, premises and 
equipment, and inspection, and, in addition, provide 
for the payment of non-recurrent grants in aid of capital 
expenditure and recurrent grants in aid of expenditure 
on administration and maintenance. 


Teacher training institutions. The training and certifi- 
cation of teachers are governed by the Hegulations for 
the Preliminary Education, Training and Certification of 


GLOSSARY 


@® Scottish Certificate of Education 


such as art, music, commercial 


central institutions: colleges of higher 


further education, maintained from 
public funds and providing a wide range 
of full- and part-time courses in profes- 
sional fields. 


further education centres: centres admi- 


nistered by education authorities and 
voluntary bodies. They offer a wide 
range of vocational and non-vocational 
courses for all age-groups. On the 
vocational side, students study for 
trade certificates of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, National Certi- 
ficates in various branches of engin- 
eering and commercial and secretarial 
certificates. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Ф vow 


Scottish universities 

Scottish central institutions 
Colleges of education 

Further education centres 

Scottish Certificate of Education 
(Ordinary grade) 
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В 


(Higher grade) 

Non-graduate primary teachers’ cer- 
tificates; physical education teach- 
ers’ certificates; or certificates for 
teachers of educational handwork 
Combined primary and physical edu- 
cation teachers' certificates; com- 
bined primary and infant or nursery 
teachers' certificates; or combined 
primary teacher and teacher of 
handicapped children certificates 
College diplomas and teaching certi- 
ficates in domestic science (a lesser 
diploma and certificate can be 
obtained after three years) 
Ordinary graduate primary teachers" 
certificates, endorsed for sub- 
specialist teaching of a subject or 
subjects in the secondary school; 
honours graduate specialist secon- 
dary teachers’ certificates in aca- 
demic subjects; or diploma holder 
specialist secondary teachers’ cer- 
tificates in non-academic subjects 


e9 o 


>» > >. > 


subjects and domestic science 
Diplomas in secretarial science 


Associateships in commerce and 
administration 


College certificate for marine cadets 
(in addition the Schools of Navi- 
gation provide short intensive 
full-time courses leading to various 
Ministry of Transport certificates 
of competence, e.g. Master, Extra 
Master certificates) 

Scottish and college diplomas in 
agriculture, dairying, poultry, horti- 
culture and forestry 

College associateships in engineering 
and science subjects 

College diplomas in musical education 
and dramatie art 


College diplomas in drawing and 
painting, and design and crafts 
College diplomas in architecture and 
sculpture 
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Pp" — 
UE S 


Nursery school Primary school Commerce 


ШЫНЫН ы е 


1 11245134914 515° 161718: 8193772087217 422 


АЫ, 


University courses, e.g. 


С Medicine 
| Law ~ 

|= Arts A 
JE ANC PIRATES СА] 


Central Institution courses, e.g. 


Art 
LHH 
Further 
education 
Junior secondary schoo! сапта Technical 


Music and Dramatic Art 


243 


1 |H2H3]ea4]e 


Agriculture Св] 


Publ 1 


Architecture 


E 1 3144 


Domestic Science 
LH {3 {40 


Navigation 


2 


Senior secondary school 


Teacher training college 


121-2088 
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Teachers for Various Grades of Schools (Scotland) 1931, 
and subsequent amendments. These regulations lay down 
the standards required for entry to training and certifi- 
cation as a teacher, the length and general content of 
training courses and the teaching qualifications which 
may be awarded. The composition, powers and duties 
of the training authorities are prescribed in the Teachers 
(Training Authorities) (Scotland) Regulations 1958, which, 
as amended, deal generally with the system of adminis- 
tration of teacher training, Both sets of regulations are 
made in terms of the powers contained in section 77 of 
the Education (Scotland) Act 1946, as amended. 


Policy and administration 


Central institutions. The secretary of State is responsible 
for the general control and direction of the central insti- 
tutions, and exercises his responsibility through the 
Scottish Education Department, except for the three 
institutions concerned with agricultural education which 
fall within the sphere of the Department of Agriculture 
and Fisheries for Scotland. The central institutions are 
represented on the Secretary of State’s main advisory 
body for technical education, namely the Scottish Techni- 
cal Education Consultative Council, which consists of 
equal numbers of industrial and education represent- 
atives. Its function is stated to be: ‘To secure the widest 
possible measure of consultation on vocational further 
education in Scotland between employers, employees and 
those responsible for its provision and to advise on and 
generally to promote the development of such education." 
In addition, there is a Committee of Principals, represent- 
ing six technical institutions and a Standing Conference 
of the central institutions concerned with art education. 

The institutions are administered by independent govern- 
ing bodies representing the educational, industrial and 
other publie interests of the region they serve, and most 
include members nominated by the Senators of the neigh- 
bouring university, generally at professional level. Several 
institutions have established a permanent committee of 
staff, usually known as a board of studies, consisting of 
senior members of the teaching staff, to deal with matters 
of a purely educational nature and to advise the governing 
body. Where there is an especially close link between 
courses in a university and a central institution, there 
are joint boards of studies for the departments concerned. 


Teacher training institutions. The Secretary of State for 
Scotland is responsible under statute for the award and 
withdrawal of certificates of competency to teach, for 
the making of regulations governing teacher training, and 
for the general oversight of the finance of the training 
system. He is advised on matters of policy by the Scottish 
Council for the Training of Teachers, which co-ordinates 
various features of the training, is responsible for deciding 
the principles on which exceptional admission to training 
and exceptional recognition as teachers may be given to 
persons who possess qualifications other than those pre- 
scribed, and deals with individual applications for such 
recognition. 

The governing bodies of the colleges are responsible 
for general management and administration and for 
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the appointment of staff after preliminary selection by 
staff committees. Direct control of the colleges is by the 
principals, with responsibility to the governing bodies for 
organization and discipline, including admission and ex- 
pulsion of students; the principals are advised by boards 
of studies composed of members of the teaching staffs 
on matters such as the co-ordination of studies, teaching 
method and practice, the maintenance of standards, the 
discipline of the students and academic matters generally, 


Finance 


Central institutions. The income of the central institutions, 
apart from fees and endowment funds, is derived from an 
Exchequer grant, based on estimates submitted annually 
by the institutions to the Secretary of State. A non- 
recurrent grant may be paid in respect of capital expend- 
iture on approved projects, to which the central insti- 
tutions are expected to make such contribution as they 
are able. The cost of new building is limited to fixed rates 
per square foot, according to the type of accommodation, 


Teacher training institutions. The annual estimates of the 
teacher training colleges are submitted, via the Scottish 
Council for the Training of Teachers, to the Secretary 
of State, who approves them and determines the contri- 
butions to be made by the education authorities. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


See the chapter on England and Wales. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTIONS 


The organization of the central institutions varies widely 
in accordance with their size and the range of courses 
they offer. Generally, they are organized on a basis of 
specialized teaching departments in such subjects as 
electrical engineering, accountancy, design and crafts, 
etc., and courses of three main types: (a) full-time, leading 
to a college award such as an associateship; (b) full-time, 
leading to an external award such as the Higher National 
Diploma; (c) part-time, leading to an external award 
such as the Higher National Certificate. 

These courses are almost without exception vocational 
and provide professional status, For this reason they must 
generally conform to the requirements of the appropriate 
professional bodies even though, in courses leading to 
college awards, the colleges set their own examinations 
and make awards accordingly. Courses and examinations 
leading to external awards such as the Higher National 
Diploma and the Higher National Certificate are subject 
to the supervision of joint bodies representative of pro- 
fessional and educational interests, 


Admission of students. Admission to full-time courses is 
generally confined to students who have satisfactorily 
completed at least five years of secondary education. 
The courses are designed to cater for two main streams 
of ability: (a) associateship courses, for which the entrance 
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requirements are comparable (except that no language 
pass is required) wis chine (е ARET to a ps 
course at a Scottish university, i.e., four passes on the 
Higher grade, or three passes on the Higher grade and 
two passes on the Ordinary grade, in the Scottish Certifi- 
cate of Education; and (b) diploma courses, for which 
normal entrance requirements are two passes on the 
Higher grade and three passes on the Ordinary grade. 
Part-time courses are provided for students who have 
satisfactorily completed at least four years’ secondary 
education and two years' part-time further education. 
Such students are normally required to hold at least 
an Ordinary National Certificate in an appropriate branch 
of study, for example, electrical engineering or applied 
physics, and will normally have completed the less ad- 
vanced stages of these courses in a local technical college. 


Ranga of studies. Courses are available in the following 
fields: 

(a) Science and technology. Full-time associateship 
courses of four years’ duration, covering a wide range 
of scientific and engineering studies and leading to an 
award with honours, are available at the Royal College 
of Science and Technology and the Heriot-Watt College. 
The quality of work done in these courses is widely accepted 
as equal to that in an honours degree course, Engineer- 
ing courses are available at the Paisley Technical College 
(leading to a diploma or the external degree of London 
University), at Dundee Technical College and Robert 
Gordon’s Technical College (diploma or equivalent qualifi- 
cation), at Aberdeen (diploma after three years, associate- 
ship after four years), and at Dundee (associateship after 
four years). Four-year associateship courses are being 
introduced in textile technology and design at the Scottish 
Woollen Technical College. Other advanced part-time 
courses in engineering, building and scientific subjects 
exist, extending over a minimum of two years and leading 
to the Higher National Certificate. 

(b) Commerce. Full-time courses of four years’ duration 
leading to an Associateship with honours in commerce 
and economics are offered at the Scottish College of 
Commerce. The work done is equivalent to that of an 
honours degree course, the courses in economics lead to 
the B.Se. (Econ.) degree of the University of London. 
A three-year diploma course in commerce and admi- 
nistration is available at the college, and a three-year 
diploma course in commerce for teachers is offered both 
at the Scottish College of Commerce and at the Heriot- 
Watt College. In addition, part-time courses leading to 
the Advanced Certificate of the Scottish Council for 
Commercial Education and to various professional exami- 
nations in commerce, accountancy and secretarial practice 
are offered by the Scottish рач of Commerce, the 
Heriot-Watt College, the Dundee Technical College and 
the Robert Gordon’s Technical College. М 

(с) Domestic science and catering. Full-time diploma 
courses in domestic science for intending teachers are 
offered at the Glasgow and Edinburgh Colleges of Domestic 
Science and at the Aberdeen School of Domestic Science 
(part of Robert Gordon's Technical College). A residential 
three-year diploma course in hotel management is avail- 
able at the Scottish Hotel School, Glasgow (part of the 


Scottish College of Commerce). These centres also offer 
part-time courses in both commercial and institutional 
catering. 

(d) Art, architecture and music. Four-year diploma 
courses in art are offered at Edinburgh College of Art, 
Glasgow School of Art, Dundee College of Art (part of 
Dundee Institute of Art and Technology) and Gray's 
School of Art, Aberdeen (part of Robert Gordon's Techni- 
cal College). Diploma courses in architecture are provided 
at the first three of these centres and at the Scott- 
Sutherland School of Architecture, Aberdeen (part of 
Robert Gordon’s Technical College). Three-year diploma 
courses in music, musical education (for intending teachers), 
and speech and drama are available at the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Music. 

(е) Agriculture, There are two-year diploma courses in 
agriculture, dairy husbandry, dairy technology, poultry 
husbandry and horticulture. The West of вака Agri- 
cultural College offers all five courses, the Edinburgh and 
East of Scotland College and the North of Scotland 
College offer agriculture and dairy husbandry. In addition, 
all three colleges have shorter courses at certificate level 
in agriculture and allied subjects. 

(f) Postgraduate studies, Substantial provision is made 
for full-time postgraduate courses in (i) science and 
engineering at the Royal College of Science and Techno- 
logy, which awards a postgraduate diploma, and the 
Heriot-Watt College, where the higher award is a fellow- 
ship: (ii) management studies, at the Scottish College 
of Commerce, and (it) design, drawing and painting, and 
sculpture, at the colleges of art. 

(g) Courses available through co-operation with the 
universities. There is a substantial measure of co-operation 
with the universities in the provision of courses. The 
Royal College of Science and Technology has been affiliated 
to the University of Glasgow since 1913, the ordinance 
of affiliation providing that students may qualify for 
the degree of B.Sc. of the university by taking courses 
approved by the university. The following degree-courses 
are offered by the Royal College: B.Sc. in engineering, 
B.Sc. in applied chemistry, and B.Sc. in pharmacy. The 
B.Sc. in architecture may be awarded to students who 
have attended an approved course in the Glasgow School 
of Architecture, which is administered jointly by the 
Royal College and the Glasgow School of Art. In addition, 
the university has recently established the degree of 
B.Sc. (Tech.) which may be awarded to students at the 
Royal College who have followed courses in textile science, 
applied bacteriology and food science. 

The Heriot-Watt College has been affiliated to the 
University of Edinburgh since 1933, and college courses 
are recognized for university degrees in mechanical and 
electrical engineering, chemical technology and mining. 
'The Department of Chemical Engineering is a joint 
department with the university as is the Department 
of Mining. 

At Robert Gordon's Technical College the University 
of Aberdeen makes substantial use of the facilities for 
engineering studies, and undergraduates and college stu- 
dents frequently attend the same classes. 

The Edinburgh College of Art collaborates with the 
university in providing a course leading to the degree 
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of M.A. with honours in fine art. The theoretical part 
of the course is taken mainly at the university, and the 
practical classes at the College of Art. The college also 
collaborates with the university in providing a course 
leading to the degree of B. Architecture with honours. 
The first three years of the course are taken mainly in 
the college and the final two years in the Department of 
Architecture at the university. 

The three agricultural colleges co-operate with the 
neighbouring universities (Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aber- 
deen) in the training of degree and diploma students. 

The associateships of the Royal College of Science and 
Technology and of the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, 
may be recognized by the universities for the purpose 
of admission to higher degrees, for example the M.Sc. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year normally extends 
from September or October to June. Attendance require- 
ments vary, but for certain courses leading to external 
qualifications certain minimum requirements are pre- 
scribed, for example, in courses leading to national certi- 
ficates or diplomas not less than 75 per cent of the possible 
total attendance in each subject is required in a certificate 
course and not less than 80 per cent in a diploma course. 

Instruction is mainly by class lectures combined with 
laboratory and workshop practice and supplemented by 
tutorials. For the more advanced awards the programme 
includes independent study and the submission of a 
thesis. Colleges make their own choice of textbooks, 
and keep abreast with developments in the use of audio- 
visual aids, e.g., the Scottish College of Commerce has 
recently established a language laboratory. 

Most courses lead either to external examinations of 
bodies representing professional interests, or to a college 
award which either provides a professional qualification 
itself or affords exemption from the requirements of the 
professional body. At intervals throughout the course 
there are class examinations conducted on an internal 
basis, but the final examinations are usually subject to 
external assessment; examinations are mainly written, 
but candidates may be required to reach a prescribed 
standard in laboratory or practical work. 


Requirements for certain awards. 'To meet the increasing 
demands of industry for men and women well-trained in 
physies, a four-year course is offered by the Heriot-Watt 
College, leading to the award of the College Associateship 
in Applied Physics with first or second class honours or 
on a pass standard. The first two years are devoted to 
classical physics, mathematics and chemistry in preparation 
for the more specialized technological applications and 
advanced topies of the third and fourth years; these 
include spectroscopy, X-rays, nuclear physics, electronics, 
instrumentation, solid state physics, quantum mechanics 
and mathematics, including statistics and mathematical 
laboratory. À thorough training in laboratory techniques, 
including workshop practice, is given in each year of the 
course, and considerable emphasis is placed on tutorial 
work and discussion groups. A feature of the fourth year 
is training on a research project. The college also provides 
courses which include tutorial and laboratory work for 
tudents of brewing, building, chemistry, engineering, 
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applied mathematics, mining and pharmacy to first or 
second year standard, and advanced courses on selected 
topies for third and fourth year students of electrical 
engineering. 

The following are the requirements for an associateship 
in applied physics (figures in parentheses indicate the 
number of hours per week devoted to each subject): 
First year. Pure mathematics (6); applied mathematics (3); 

physies (5); physies laboratory (4); chemistry (4); 

chemistry laboratory (2); engineering drawing (2). 
Second year. Mathematics (4); physics (8); physics labo- 

ratory (6); physical chemistry (2); physical chemistry 

laboratory (2); physics seminar (2); technical German 

1 


Third year. Mathematics (4); physics (10); physics labo- 
ratory (12); technical German (1). 

Fourth year. Mathematics (5); physics (7); physics labo- 
ratory (12). 


Research 


While the main emphasis in the central institutions has 
been on teaching, a considerable proportion of time has 
been devoted to research, it being recognized that research 
activity raises the standard of the teaching work. The 
Royal College of Science and Technology is the chief 
centre of research. 

With the object of creating the right atmosphere for 
a first class teaching institution and giving Scottish 
industry all possible assistance with research problems, 
research projects are allocated to senior members of staff 
assisted by junior members and research students. The 
activities cover both pure and applied research and may 
be summarized under four main heads: (a) sponsored 
and industrial research; (b) short-term special tests and 
investigations; (c) testing of materials; (d) academic 
research. Much work is carried out under the first three 
headings for Government departments, for nationalized 
industries such as the National Coal Board, and for 
research associations and industrial firms. The college 
has an extensive programme of its own under the fourth 
heading. 

A considerable amount of research is also carried out 
in the Heriot-Watt College particularly in the mechanical 
engineering and electrical engineering and the building 
departments, and in the Scottish Woollen Technical 
College, Galashiels, important research on various prob- 
lems of the textile industry is carried out with the financial 
assistance of the International Wool Secretariat. 


Staff 


The Royal College of Science and Technology, where 
most of the work is on a university level, is staffed mainly 
on a university basis. The staff of the other central insti- 
tutions, working under the principals of the colleges, 
fall into the following groups: heads of department, 
principal lecturers, senior lecturers, lecturers grade I and 
II, instructors and demonstrators. In the Heriot-Watt 
College some of the heads of departments are professors, 
with assistant professors. 

The Secretary of State for Scotland approves the grades 
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of staff and the total number in each grade, and the 
qualifications of the lecturing staff. Staff may be promoted 
in their own college but vacancies are usually advertised 
in the press. 

The governing body of each college is responsible for 
the conditions of service of the staff employed. Usually 
no restrictions are made concerning employment or 
private research which staff may wish to undertake 
in their own time, nor regarding the publication of the 
results of such private research. Salary scales for the 
different grades are approved by the Secretary of State 
after consultation with the governors, the staff associations 
of the colleges and any other appropriate body. Lecturing 
staff of the colleges are eligible for membership in the 
Superannuation Scheme for Teachers (Scotland) or in 
some cases in the Federated Superannuation System for 
Universities. Arrangements are made for non-teaching 
staff to join other pension schemes. Leave averages about 
six to eight weeks a year. It is open to governing bodies 
to make exchange arrangements but very few such arrange- 
ments have so far been made. 

The principals of the technical central institutions have 
formed themselves into a Committee of Principals for 
the purpose of liaison and furthering matters of common 
interest; there is also an Association of Principals of 
Technical Institutions, which is a United Kingdom body 
to which principals of. the technical central institutions 
may belong. The governors of the four schools of art 
are all represented at the Standing Conference referred 
to earlier. 


Student life and welfare 


From October 1961, the Secretary of State took over 
from local education authorities in Scotland the responsi- 
bility for making awards to Scottish students following 
full-time university and comparable courses. These awards, 
which are known as ‘students’ allowances’, are made under 
the Students’ Allowances (Scotland) Provisional Regu- 
lations 1961, and are administered by the Scottish Edu- 
cation Department. The maximum allowance consists of 
the amount of fees payable plus a standard maintenance 
allowance and, in some cases, additional special allowances. 
Fees payable include tuition, matriculation, graduation 
and other compulsory fees not assignable to maintenance. 
The standard maintenance allowances, which vary accord- 
ing to whether the student is living at home, in lodgings, or 
in college or hall of residence, take account of the cost 
of the students maintenance in term-time and also include 
elements for books, instruments and materials, travelling 
expenses, and a contribution towards maintenance during 
vacations. Additional allowances may be paid for vacation 
courses and for excess travelling expenses, and students 
aged over 25 when they begin their courses may also be 
eligible for a mature student's allowance and for de- 
pendants’ allowances. 

The maximum allowances are reduced by the amount 
of a student's personal income in excess of £100 per annum 
and by the amount of the parental contribution, if any, 
calculated in accordance with a prescribed scale. No 
parental contribution is required if the student is over 
25 when he begins his course (21 years for married women). 


Dependants’ allowances are subject to deduction by the 
amount of the dependants’ net income, except that the 
first £100 of a wife’s income is left out of account. In 
1962/63 the standard maintenance allowances were 
£240 per year for a student living at home, £300 for a 
student living in lodgings, and £320 for a student resident 
in college or hall of residence, with slightly increased rates 
applying in the case of students living away from home 
and attending Oxford, Cambridge ог London universities. 
Dependants’ allowances were £175 for a spouse or other 
adult dependant, £60 for the first dependent child, £40 
for the second dependent child and £35 for each additional 
dependent child. Mature students may receive additional 
allowances of from £15 to £75 per annum. 

The Scottish Education Department has introduced a 
Scottish Studentship Scheme for advanced postgraduate 
study in arts subjects, and up to forty-five awards were 
offered in 1962. Candidates must be graduates of British 
universities with first or good second class honours or 
equivalent and must ordinarily be resident in Scotland. 
The studentships are usually tenable at universities in 
the United Kingdom, and may be held for one, two, 
or at the most three years. The rates of allowances, exclu- 
sive of fees which are paid in addition, are £450 for a 
student living in lodgings, college or hall of residence, 
and £340 a year for a student living at home. Dependants’ 
allowances are payable when the student attains the age 
of 25, and in certain cases without regard to an age limit. 
An allowance may also be given for necessary travelling 
expenses. There is no parental contribution and, in general, 
a studentship holder may retain the first £100 of any 
form of personal income without affecting the value of 
his allowance. 

Regulation 11 (3) (g) of the Further Education (Scotland) 
Regulations 1959, requires the governing bodies of the 
central institutions, in consultation with the students, 
to initiate a students’ representative council in each 
of the institutions, through which representations may 
be made to the governing body. Governing bodies are 
expected to make accommodation available for meetings 
of the council and to ensure that sufficient funds are 
available to enable it to carry out its functions, for example, 
by arranging to pay to the council a proportion of matri- 
culation fees. Councils have been established in all but two 
of the central institutions; they are affiliated to the Scottish 
Union of Students. The regulation includes a provision 
for exceptional treatment in any cases where the 
establishment of a council is agreed to be unnecessary. 

Most of the central institutions have sports clubs run 
in conjunction with the students’ representative council, 
Where a college does not have its own playing fields, 
arrangements are usually made for the use of local playing 
fields. Many colleges have societies devoted to such recrea- 
tional activities as drama and music. Accommodation for 
communal purposes is provided and in a few of the larger 
institutions this accommodation is substantially under 
the management and control of the students’ representative 
council. Residential accommodation for the students is 
limited, but plans for expansion at a number of the 
institutions are under consideration. 

The majority of the colleges make arrangements for 
students to undergo X-ray examinations every year; 
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some colleges also arrange for anti-polio injections, and 
some have a part-time medical officer available for consul- 
tation by the students. The principal, heads of departments, 
and in some cases the secretary of the college, are available 
to give guidance to students. In addition, some colleges 
have appointed a member of the staff as students’ adviser. 

The central institutions have been urged by the Secre- 
tary of State to make a proportion of their places available 
to overseas students. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The colleges of education are organized in departments 
staffed by lecturers and senior lecturers or principal 
lecturers, Candidates for admission must fulfil the academic 
requirements, and must obtain a satisfactory certificate 
as to health and physical fitness at a medical examination 
and at a mass radiography examination. 

All courses of initial training include supervised teaching 
practice in schools and the following subjects of study: 
the philosophy, theory, history and organization of 
education; educational psychology; speech training; 
physical education; health education; religious education; 
methods of teaching appropriate to the qualifications 
of the student and the purpose of the course. The course 
for general primary teachers who are not graduates 
includes content studies in English, mathematics, geo- 
graphy, history and science. Specialized summer vacation 
courses lead to additional qualifications as infant mistresses, 
principal teachers of nursery schools, teachers of blind 
children, physically or mentally handicapped children, 
or backward children in secondary schools; these courses 
extend over two summer vacations with supervised study 
during the intervening year, and lead to endorsements 
on the main teachers' certificates. 

The academic year extends from October to June, 
with short vacations at Christmas and Easter. Attendance 
requirements vary from college to college, as do methods 
of instruction and study. Use is made of lecturers, tutorials, 
practical work and audio-visual aids; students are required 
to provide their own textbooks. Examinations are mainly 
internal. 


Requirements for certain awards. In the colleges three 
different kinds of teachers’ certificates leading to qualified 
or certificated status may be obtained. The Teacher's 
Special Certificate, the highest qualification, is awarded 
to those who have obtained a university degree with 
honours and who have completed a one-year course of 
professional training. This certificate qualifies its holder to 
teach his specialist subject to the highest level in a 
secondary school. 

Primary school teachers train for the Teacher's General 
Certificate, which is obtained either by holding a university 
degree and successfully completing a one-year course of 
professional training or, in the case of women only, by 
successfully completing a three-year course of professional 
training without having graduated at a university. Students 
who are non-graduates must hold a good Scottish Leaving 
Certificate or Scottish Certificate of Education with two 
passes on the Higher grade (including English) and three 
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passes on the Lower or Ordinary grade for entry to the 
training colleges. Graduates who do not hold honours 
degrees may also teach in the junior classes of secondary 
schools, by completing an adjusted one-year course of 
professional training, as a result of which they are awarded 
a Teacher's General Certificate with an added qualification 
to teach a particular subject or subjects at secondary 
level. 

A third certificate, the Teacher's Technical Certificate, 
is awarded to a person who holds an approved diploma 
or equivalent qualification from a college of, for example, 
art, music or commercial subjects, and who then completes 
a course of teacher training, normally of two terms, at a 
college of education. In physical education and technical 
subjects (woodwork and metal work, etc.) it is usual to 
take both diploma training and teacher training together 
in a three-year course at the college of education. The 
arrangements for training teachers of domestic science 
vary from a completely integrated and concurrent course 
of training to a course in which professional training 
follows the practical training. A good Scottish Certificate 
of Education is normally needed for entry into training. 

Time-tables for students seeking teachers’ certificates 
vary from college to college. In general, students must 
pass in practical teaching, in prescribed internal college 
examinations, must attain a satisfactory standard in the 
practical subjects of the course, and must pass a final 
medical examination; their character, conduct and promise 
of success as a teacher must be satisfactory. 


Research 


The colleges are preponderantly teacher training insti- 
tutions and research is not one of their main activities. 
They are, however, free to undertake research on their 
own initiative and do so in varying degree, the costs 
being supported in the normal way. 


Staff 


Each college has a principal, who may have a vice-principal 
or assistant principal to help with administration. Heads 
of departments are usually called principal lecturers 
and other members of staff are termed lecturers or senior 
lecturers. Staff for the colleges of education are recruited 
from among serving teachers and other persons having 
suitable qualifications and experience; virtually all are 
certificated teachers. 

Conditions of service are matters mainly within the 
province of the governing bodies, and may vary. All 
members of staff hold office at the pleasure of the governing 
bodies, subject to the terms of their contracts; grading 
and promotion are in the hands of the governors. As 
certificated teachers, the staff participate in the Teachers’ 
Superannuation Scheme of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, and negotiating machinery, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the governing bodies and of the staff, makes 
recommendations on salaries for the approval of the 
Secretary of State. There is a national association of 
lecturing staff. 
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Student life and welfare 


The tuition fees for attendance at a college of education 
in 1962/63 were as follows: for a three-term session, £60; 
for a two-term session, £30; for a one-term course, £15. 
Students who do not intend to teach in Scotland are 
required to pay an additional fee. 

Financial assistance towards these fees and towards 
the maintenance of students is available under the 
Students’ Allowances Scheme referred to under the heading 
‘Central Institutions’ above. In addition, a Special Recruit- 
ment scheme exists to enable persons from other walks 
of life to study and train to be teachers. The financial 
benefits are broadly similar to, but rather higher than, 
those under the Students’ Allowances Scheme, the only 
difference in eligibility being that candidates under the 
Special Recruitment Scheme must have been in full-time 
employment for two years since leaving school. 

Each college has a students' representative council 
which is the official channel of communication between 
the student body and the governing body. Each section 
of students is entitled to representation on the students" 
representative council, and elections are held at the 
beginning of each session. 

Every student not living with parents within reasonable 
distance of the college may be required to reside in an ap- 
proved hall of residence or in lodgings registered as suitable 
for students. The fee in halls of residence for 1961/62 
was £130 (including board, lodging and moderate laundry). 

Health, welfare and guidance services are provided by 
college staff and in particular by the college medical 
officers and deans of women students. 

Students from overseas, especially from countries in 
the British Commonwealth, are accepted for the normal 
courses or, in some cases, for courses specially arranged 
to meet their needs. A large number of the students from 
Commonwealth countries are in receipt of Commonwealth 
bursaries provided by the British Government, which 
cover tuition and maintenance during the period of 
training. The British Council is the agency principally 
concerned with the reception, welfare and accommodation 
of foreign students in the United Kingdom. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Central institutions. Before the Second World War the 
central institutions were responsible for practically all 
technical education provided in Scotland on a day-time 
basis. After the war the rapid expansion of technical 
education made it impracticable for the central institutions 
to cope with the demands made on them and the statutory 
education authorities began to accept responsibility for 
the less advanced courses. The post-war period has there- 
fore marked a progressive transfer of such courses from 
the central institutions, leaving the latter to concentrate 


increasingly on advanced work. This process has reached 
its ultimate stage in the Royal College of Science and 
Technology, which is now concerned solely with courses 
of degree or comparable standard and whose awards are 
recognized accordingly. The various central institutions 
are at different stages of development but the trend is the 
same for all. 

As a result of this pressure to develop, the central 
institutions are facing problems in almost every aspect 
of their work. In the sphere of buildings, not only are 
additional teaching facilities required but there is also 
a great need to expand and improve ancillary accom- 
modation for libraries, for students’ communal accommo- 
dation, and for staff research, to bring it into line with 
modern standards. The raising of levels of work has 
brought staffing problems in that the central institutions 
have to compete more and more with the universities 
for suitably qualified staff. In addition, it is not always 
easy to attract from industry the well qualified people 
with sound industrial experience who constitute such an 
important part of the staff of an institute of advanced 
technology. The place of research in the work of the central 
institutions is also raising difficult problems. In the past, 
the institutions have regarded teaching as their primary 
function, but to maintain their pre-eminence in this field 
at the higher levels of study it will be necessary, in this 
period of increasingly rapid technological change, to give 
the staff opportunities to keep abreast of modern develop- 
ments through research projects; and if they do not provide 
facilities for staff research they will fail to attract and 
retain men of the calibre they require. So far as courses 
are concerned, the main problem is to keep the curriculum 
in harmony with developments in industry and commerce, 
and to expand it to include the liberal studies which are 
now recognized as being essential to the prospective 
technologist or professional man. 


Teacher training institutions. In recent years the number of 
students entering training has markedly increased, the 
total in 1962/63 being some 43 per cent above the figure 
of five years ago. As a result, the colleges are now vastly 
overcrowded, and a large programme of expansion is in 
hand to provide for present and future accommodation; 
in addition, present accommodation is being improved 
and modernized to bring it into line with up-to-date 
conceptions and techniques of training. Despite the 
welcome increase in numbers, it is apparent that the 
serious shortage of teachers in Scotland will continue and, 
indeed, intensify. Meanwhile, the colleges of education 
are continually seeking means of improving their training 
courses and of relating them ever more closely to the 
changing needs of the schools. 


[Text prepared by the United Kingdom National Commission 
for Unesco, London.] 
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STATISTICS 
Sources. Scotland. Scottish Education Department. Gross national product (1961 estimate): ...! 
Replies to Unesco questionnaires. Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound sterling = 2.80 


U.S. dollars. 


Reference data 
Fiscal year begins: April. 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 5,226,000. Academic year begins: September/October. 

Area: 30,411 square miles; 78,764 square kilometres. mm 

Population density: 172 per square mile; 66 per square 1. For the United Kingdom £27.06 thousand million, with a total 
kilometre. population of 52,925,000 in 1961. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 


ОШЕН ы = 
Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and салст Number тү, r- x 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education ard tutions — 
| "Total Female Total "Total Female Total 
Pre-primary! Nursery schools and classes, public . . 1960/61 116 2114 2114 n 5229 2513 — 
Nursery schools and classes, aided 
private. Quo CD Ета 1960/61 8 26 26 m 220 135 — 
Nursery schools and classes, unaided 
private «i.e Ser оа. Inr is ufa 1960/61 16 sel aes sis 1 283 562 — 
Ти ы TES "кес. 1960/61 200 2,3120 2,2120 sn 6732 3270 — 
» Roti tens ee a 1959/60 196 2,3113 2,3113 ent 6 393 3 136 = 
» И Ср о P 1958/59 202 2,3114 2,2114 v5 5 945 2945 — 
" REC " 1957/58 201 2,3104 2,3104 ES 5 791 2847 -— 
» $ 1956/57 202 2,3116 22115 св 5698 2832 — 
Primary Primary schools and classes attached to 
schools at other levels, public . . . 1960/61 2 809 319443 216 558 ue 574511 280182 — 
Primary classes attached to secondary 
schools, aided private . . . . . 1960/61 36 2312 2259 846 8876 4479 
Primary schools and classes attached to 
schools at other levels, unaided private 1960/61 121 AH dot T 7928 3770 — 
"Total ou ii <r a esiti sS TON We 1960/61 2966 |2219 755 ° 216817 nts 591315 288 431 = 
КҮ 1959/60 3017 |%319358 2.216379 ows 601166 293 350 жещ 
„ = 1958/59 3056 | 2,219 885 2,216 800 eee 614 376 300 008 = 
E 1957/58 3 055 |2319 832 2,216 748 Pts 616 788 301 126 a 
eric has oie o qs 1956/58 3047 |?319926 2216 725 dd 614448 299 788 = 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, and classes attached 
to schools at other levels, public . . 1960/61 737 317169  ?7262 wee 2275 457 ?136 109 
Secondary schools, aided private . . 1960/61 34 2870 2383 AS 212200 25219 mm 
Secondary schools, unaided private . . 1960/61 80 “аз «ш. X. 28100 — ?3192 ee 
ino RAE aie на А tege Aes 1960/61 851 | 2918039 2.27 645 29: 2295 757 2144 520 ann 
ei 1959/60 872 |*?17785 237803 vex 2279 702 2136 664 m 
» 1958/59 877 |2,216695 ?:97183 2258 862 2126 506 vee 
& 1957/58 886 |22315733 2,26 737 2249 375 *122 116 
ле Ее agn 1956/51 888 |5315273 226 595 yes 2249 804 2122 897 
Higher 
University Universities and university colleges 
and Total? EEn Maree rs) AN 1961/62 5 ?2217 AES Di 23266 51757 · 3 833 
equivalent PAPAE NER RET UIS 1960/61 5 22148 E pss 22661 5371 4132 
(MER Erstes enis 1959/60 5 22 120 Bee 35 22512 5129 4960 
granting ) oh ы, Wines н tod ТЫ 1958/59 5 22 041 5 Ud 22190 5094 5014 
ww UV TUMORS oM 1957/58 5 22 017 D es 21 567 4965 5156 
Non- Teacher training colleges, public 
university Total 5 ^. S УДА 1961/62 7 2343 2172 e 2811 2108 18 
Teacher » a A ET Pe RE 1960/61 7 2314 2160 hat 2155 1989 27 
training wo * ES СЕ 1959/60 1 2278 2146 Ne. 2514 1860 14 
е. MG Ceo 1958/59 7 2266 2143 UT 2321 1717 12 
Ey 1957/58 7 3251 2143 “е 2067 1506 24 
Other Central institutions, public 
Total. . СИЕНА 1960/61 16 2870 2150 ciate 28658 7640 21474 
m 1958/59 16 2824 ?156 Be 28367 T1411 21314 
ы 1959/60 16 2821 2154 n: 29545 7299 22 600 
POLES Wales гс. 5 1957/58 16 2783 2147 ee 29482 7481 22 867 
1. Including nursery classes attached to schools at other levels of 2. Full-time only. 
education, 3. Not including unaided private schools. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ) audeas | Number == € = 
Pru Type of institution EM sti pui Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time _ 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Special? Schools and classes for deaf and 
partially-deaf children . 1960/61 „ 118 343 — 
Schools and classes for blind and ` 
partially-sighted children . d 1960/61 ; + è 375 160 — 
Schools and classes for mentally 
handicapped children . . 1960/61 7547 3 199 — 
Schools and classes for epileptic children 
Schools and classes for physically 1960/61 „> 45 19 E 
handicapped and speech defective 
children , . 1960/61 1472 618 = 
Schools and classes for maladjusted ` 
children . 1960/61 198 42 = 
Approved schools and classes ‘for 
delinquents . E E oS 1960/61 22 90 15 = 1565 245 = 
Total to ene es 1960/61 231 1140 cuc 223 11980 4626 — 
s. ТАЛЫН 1959/60 185 1109 218 11692 4510 = 
^ . . 1958/59 177 1096 219 11615 4601 == 
» 1957/58 175 ote VES 11 648 4651 = 
E 1956/57 164 11436 4624 — 
Айан Further education centres 
Total . E 1960/61 1119 31122 7141 Sad 245524 129127 239 965 
S ^ 1959/60 1103 21 006 2130 937 992 123 143 232 496 
Wt. . 1958/59 1069 2904 2102 7 230399 117367 225 267 
» ® . "oe. 1957/58 1079 ?814 299 eee 213152 106 682 207 993 


4, Public and private education. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


ae M 


Field of study 
Academi Sex Total Я m 
ud Humanities! Education! Fineari Lawi „Social, Natural койоор мн, Agriculture "m N 
1960/61 MF 7304 4418 . 986 819 674 345 2 
p 1235 838 5 230 3 153 п — 
1959/60 ME 1064 4104 906 887 638 330 6 
F? 1115 694 215 3 137 5 — 
1958/59 МЕ 6 603 3 937 855 848 646 314 3 
j p 1095 141 204 5 139 6 — 
1957/58 МЕ 6 199 3 758 : 163 121 636 304 11 
F? 1 066 131 E 189 3 126 11 — 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 61 14 п 9 5 0 
F 100 68 19 0 12 1 uth 
1957/58 MF 100 61 e 12 12 10 5 0 
F? 100 69 В 18 0 12 1 e 
TN eee 


1. Education, fine arts, law and social sciences are included with 


humanities. 


2, Universities only. 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent Teacher education at Other education at Average Average | Cape. 
year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions non-university institutions total enrolment total population 100,000. 
beginning (0095 UO] population! 
таа e - AN 
1930 14 654 26 1863 10 
1931 14519 25 1770 67 
1932 14 420 24 1548 67 16 4 880 326 
1933 14 067 23 1520 11 e.i 
1934 13 720 22 1564 68 19 561 
1935 13 598 20 1457 68 20 236 
1936 13 358 20 1443 69 20 647 
1937 13 347 20 1394 70 21 664 14 4 988 290 
1938 13 595 21 1369 12 ... 
1939 11 590 25 1284 73 
1940 10 851 28 1048 89 
1941 11470 28 1001 91 
1942 11551 29 1030 94 13 5160 244 
1953 11652 30 1048 93 
1944 11 959 31 1218 93 
1945 14 475 29 2145 67 27 763 
1946 18 282 24 2470 63 32 539 
1947 20 998 21 2208 66 33 959 56 5163 1016 
1948 22 952 20 2131 68 36 680 
1949 22 955 20 2095 67 36 151 
1950 21524 20 1972 61 34167 
1951 20 520 21 1955 51 32 550 
1952 19 305 22 1919 62 27 947 52 5184 1007 
1953 19 245 22 1855 71 28 301 
1954 19 339 22 1 888 72 28 555 
1955 19 873 23 1910 15 29 599 эмде 
1956 20 503 23 1940 15 30 159 21 
1957 21 567 23 2 067 74 29 482 25 53 5216 1014 
1958 22 190 23 2327 74 29 545 25 
1959 22 512 23 2574 73 28 367 26 


EE Eust de SERERE 
1. Prior to 1945 not including education other than teacher training at non-university institutions. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


E Field of study 

‘Type of institution резаро Sex Total j ^ £ 

PT. Humanities Education Fine artst Lawl Social, Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture Nr 

Universities, etc.? 1960/61 MF 18 529 7 183 3 964 3 024 3 510 848 = 
Е 5 046 3 064 991 44 816 65 = 

Non-university 1960/61 MF 9912 25 2 728 1619 — 2229 479 1844 295 485 208 

institutions F 4718 fee гад ame <= bon D dut ion Sus en 

All institutions 1960/61 | MF 28 441 13 784 4443 4868 3805 1333 208 
Е 5 046 3 064 997 44 876 65 = 

All institutions 1957/58 | MF 25 069 11 401 3743 45466 4045 1 263 11 
ЕЗ 4545 2 762 822 35 874 52 Ex 

Percentage 

All institutions 1960/61 МЕ 100 48 16 17 13 5 1 
Fs 100 61 20 1 17 1 == 

All institutions 1957/58 MF 100 46 15 18 16 5 0 
Ез 100 61 18 1 19 1 = 


1. Education, fine arts, law and social sciences are included with 


humanities. 
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2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


3. Universities only. 


UNITED KINGDOM: SCOTLAND 


5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in pounds sterling) 


Е —_———_——————————-— —_—_—_-_— 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Total] . . "HCM EC110620/700 Total expenditure . . . . 1126 237 700 
Central Government ВЕСЕЛ 103 454 200 Total recurring expenditure. 100 690 700 
Local authorities. ЕЕ: 1160 700 For administration or general 
Tuition fees . . Ed oen cnt reif raids 2 025 900 ү к; Й ос акар р 3 304 400 
Other receipts from. parents os ABA ЗД; BNA 2 153 400 For instruction . Y 62 702 900 
Gifts, endowments, etc. seach ye 191 400 Salaries to teachers and 
Contributions from other education authorities | . . 360 000 supporting professional 
Properties, bank interest, etc, . © o ese » - o 16 600 sa. . . $5 444 300 
Research, testing fees, subscriptions . . . . . . 217 800 Other instructional 
Other sources 2, p Ж Ша se 440 700 expenditure . . 7 258 600 
Other recurring expenditure . 34 683 400 
E Scholarships — . 4 269 500 
Expenditure for boarding 
establishments, transport 
services for pupils, school 
canteens . . . . . 12267600 
Other purposes . 18 146 300 
Total capital expenditure (not 
including debt service) . 117 868 200 


Educational facilities 
(school buildings, class- 
rooms and laboratory 
equipment, etc). . . 16 681 500 

Auxiliary facilities (resi- 
dence halls, cafeterias, 
bookstores, PO es 1186 700 

Debtservice . . Cd 7 678 800 


c. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure? . . . . 100 690 700 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not distri- 

buted by level and type of education) 2 888 300 2.9 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and ore: б 

education) . à 97 802 400 97.1 

Pre-primary, primary and secondary e education . . . . 83 134 300 82.6 

Higher education vau РОСА. 12 807 600 D 

Special education s 1 312 900 m 

Adult education |. и e 547 600 0. 
a 
1. Includes capital expenditure (£15,617,000) by education authorities 2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


met from loans. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The parent of every child of compulsory school age 
(between 5 and 15 years) must ensure that the child 
receives efficient full-time education suitable to his age, 
ability and aptitude either by regular attendance at 
school or otherwise. The statutory system of public 
education is organized in three progressive stages known 
as primary education, secondary education and further 
education under the provisions of the Education Act 
(Northern Ireland) 1947, which also makes the local 
education authority for each area responsible for providing 
efficient education throughout these stages to meet the 
area’s needs, This system of education is provided in 
grant-aided schools and all but a comparatively small 
number of children (less than 1 per cent) attend such 
schools. Education in primary, secondary and technical 
intermediate and special schools is free. Grant-aided 
schools which are providing primary or secondary education, 
and which are managed by a local education authority, 
are known as county schools; those not under such man- 
agement are known as voluntary schools. Many voluntary 
schools are under the control or management of church 
authorities of various denominations. 

The Ministry of Education as well as exercising general 
and detailed supervision over education at the different 
stages and maintaining close touch with the schools 
through its inspectorate, prescribes by statutory rules and 
orders the conditions under which grants are made to 
schools, and maintains colleges for the training of teachers, 
including teachers of physical education. It makes grants 
towards the cost of the provision of new schools and their 
equipment and towards the cost of maintenance; awards 
certain scholarships and exhibitions, and makes grants 
for the encouragement of research, for the development 
of youth welfare, and towards adult education. 

The councils of each of the six counties and of the two 
county boroughs have been constituted as local education 
authorities for the areas which they serve. With the 
exception of a few reserved functions (mainly of a financial 
nature) which are exercised by the councils themselves, 
the duties and powers of the councils as education autho- 
tities are exercised through education committees con- 
sisting of persons appointed by the council of the county 
or county borough to represent district interests, and also 
of persons appointed by the Minister of Education to 
represent those voluntary managers who have transferred 
their schools to the management of the education 
committee. 

The majority of children receive their early education 
in primary schools, although a small proportion attend 
the preparatory departments of grammar schools. Some 


1, This chapter should be read in conjunction with that on England 
and Wales. 
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primary schools have nursery departments and there are 
also a number of nursery schools which cater for children 
between the ages of 2 and 5 years. 

Secondary education begins when the child is 11-plus. 
On attaining this age children who do not wish to enter 
a grammar school, or who fail to qualify for a scholar- 
ship to a grammar school, proceed either to a secondary 
intermediate or technical intermediate school. There is 
provision for subsequent transfer between different types 
of secondary schools. 

In the secondary intermediate schools pupils follow a 
curriculum suited to their aptitudes and abilities; the 
schools are supplied with modern equipment which makes 
possible the teaching of a wide variety of subjects. Nor- 
mally, the course for the first and second year is a general 
course. In the third and fourth year the pupils have the 
opportunity of taking up a course which aims to meet the 
requirements of the locality in which the school is situated. 
These special courses include woodwork, metalwork, 
mathematics (with science) and rural science for boys, 
and crafts (including housecraft) and commerce for girls. 
In some schools, courses of a general academic type are 
provided. An increasing number of pupils are remaining 
in attendance after they have reached leaving age 
(15 years) in order to follow a fifth-year course. The major- 
ity of these pupils follow courses leading to external 
examinations. 

The technical intermediate schools are conducted in 
association with institutions of further education and 
are generally known as junior technical schools. They 
provide specialized courses with emphasis on mathematics 
and science, and are intended mainly for boys who wish to 
enter the skilled trades or who intend to continue with 
further education studies leading to a craftsman’s or 
technician’s qualification. Entry is selective. At the end 
of a three-year course (after entry at the age of 11-plus) 
the pupil may take the Junior Technical Certificate 
examination, and he is encouraged to stay on to take the 
Technical Certificate examination which offers important 
exemptions from attendance at the first-year classes and 
examinations of Ordinary National Certificate courses. 

Grammar schools provide an academic type of secondary 
education for those children who have shown their fitness 
for admission by passing a qualifying examination which 
carries a scholarship awarded by the local education 
authority, and also for other pupils who have not sat 
for the qualifying examination or who have failed to 
pass it. As tuition fees are charged by all grammar schools, 
the latter pupils have to pay the full fees. The grammar 
school is organized in a lower and an upper division, the 
former providing a three-year course leading to the Junior 
Certificate examination of the Ministry and the latter 
a two- or three-year course leading to the Senior Certificate 
examination which is accepted by most universities in the 
British Isles for exemption under certain conditions 
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from their matriculation or entrance examinations. It is 
also accepted by most professional bodies in place of 
their preliminary examinations. 

In addition to the qualifying examination for admission 
to grammar schools, the Ministry of Education conducts 
the Grammar School Junior and Senior Certificate exami- 
nations and the Technical School examinations. On the 
results of the Senior Certificate examination and the 
Technical School examinations local education authorities 
award scholarships to universities and, in some cases, 
to institutions of further education providing specialized 
courses. 

The Ministry of Education awards Trade Scholarships 
to young persons in trade and industry and also awards 
State Exhibitions and Training College Scholarships 
on the results of the Senior Certificate examination and 
Postgraduate Studentships to assist university graduates 
in further study and research. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 1201. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


See the chapter on England and Wales. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Outside the universities, training colleges and independent 
institutions, further education in Northern lreland is 
provided in institutions of further education, commonly 
called technical colleges or technical institutions, all of 
which are under the control of the local education autho- 
rity, and with which are usually associated technical 
intermediate schools. Under the Education Act (Northern 
Ireland) 1947, it is the duty of every local education 
authority to secure the provision for their area of adequate 
facilities for further education, i.e., full-time and part-time 
education and leisure time occupation for persons over 
compulsory school age. Each local education authority was 
required to prepare and submit to the Ministry a scheme 
of further education for their area giving particulars of 
the provision which the authority proposed to make to 
fulfil these duties. 

The technical institutions cover a wide variety of courses, 
both part-time and full-time. There are thirty technical 
institutions in Northern Ireland, ranging from small local 
institutions to the College of Technology in Belfast which 
provides courses at most advanced levels for the whole 
of Northern Ireland. Two are specialist institutions— 
the College of Art and the College of Domestic Science 
in Belfast. 

Fees are charged to students, both part-time and full- 
time, The local education authorities have, however, 
power to exempt from the payment of fees students who 
have reached a satisfactory level of attainment on admis- 
sion, to provide them with books, etc., to pay any neces- 
sary examination fees, and to contribute towards their 
board and lodging in appropriate cases. 

All institutions are under the control of the local 
education authority for the area in which they are situated, 


and the authority may exercise its power through a further 
education sub-committee and a ‘governing body’ or a *tech- 
nical instruction management committee’. The ‘body’ or 
‘committee’ normally contains representatives of industry 
and commerce and others interested in higher education 
as well as members of the education authority. 

Except for the expenditure on certain items, e.g., 
salaries of full-time teachers and repayments in respect 
of loans raised on new buildings, the expenditure of the 
local education authorities on the technical institutions 
attracts grants from the Ministry of Education at the rate 
of 65 per cent. The arrangements for financing new 
buildings are such that the cost is spread over all the 
education authorities in proportion to the rateable value 
of their area and does not fall directly on the area providing 
the institution. 


Range of studies. The instruction provided in the insti- 
tutions varies considerably. The smaller ones provide 
courses of a preparatory or introductory nature designed 
to prepare those who have completed their secondary 
education either for more advanced further education 
courses or for entry into employment. Examples of courses 
in this category are pre-apprenticeship, pre-catering, pre- 
nursing and pre-agriculture courses. Such institutions 
also provide courses in commercial subjects and office arts. 
The larger institutions provide, in addition, courses for 
students seeking qualifications as craftsmen or technicians 
related to their employment. Such instruction is normally 
given by means of part-time courses, the students attending 
in the evening or during the day time on release by their 
employers. As far as possible, such courses lead to a quali- 
fication such as a National Certificate or Certificate of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute or of the Royal 
Society of Arts, which is accepted throughout the United 
Kingdom and in the award of which a body such as the 
City and Guilds of London Institute or one of the profes- 
sional engineering institutions takes part. At the College 
of Technology in Belfast, full-time, sandwich and part- 
time courses are provided leading to degrees of the Queen's 
University of Belfast, or of the University of London. 

For example, a boy leaving a secondary grammar 
school at about the age of 16, having obtained his Grammar 
School Junior Certificate and taken up employment in 
an engineering firm, could enter the first year of the course 
leading to the Ordinary National Certificate in Mechanical 
or Electrical Engineering and, by part-time attendance 
(three evenings or one day plus one evening per week) 
could, at the end of three years, obtain his Ordinary 
National Certificate in Mechanical or Electrical Engi- 
neering. He would have to attend classes for at least 180 
hours each year, to pass annual examinations in each 
of his subjects, and to satisfy certain other requirements 
as to attendance, homework, laboratory work, etc. His 
course would include mathematics and science and techno- 
logy related to his subject. After a further two years' 
part-time study he could obtain his Higher National 
Certificate, and further study and experience would 
enable him to become a member of the professional 
institution concerned. 
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Staff 


Senior teachers in the institutions, apart from the vice- 
principal and principal, may be called heads of department, 
principal lecturers, senior lecturers or lecturers. Many of 
them, as well as possessing academic qualifications in 
the subjects they teach, have wide experience in industry 
or commerce. Their scales of salary are prescribed by 
the Ministry of Education following recommendations 
from a Standing Committee on Teachers’ Salaries which 
includes representatives of the teachers and the employers. 
Full-time substantive teachers sign an agreement with 
the education authority under which normally either side 
may terminate the contract on three months’ notice. 
A full-time teacher is not allowed to engage in activities 
which, in the opinion of the local education authority 
or the Ministry, would interfere with the proper discharge 
of his duties as a teacher, but holders of senior posts may 
be encouraged to undertake private research or consultant’s 
work, and so keep in touch with latest developments. 

‘As well as the formal classes in technical and commercial 
subjects, the local education authorities, through their 
technical institutions, provide a variety of recreational 
and hobby classes, and these are conducted in a number 
of small centres in the area served by each technical 
institution, 


TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGES 


In 1921, when Northern Ireland came into existence as a 
separate State, the only teacher training college in the 
area was St. Mary's Training College, Belfast, which was 
set up in 1900 for the training of Roman Catholic women. 
In 1922, the Ministry of Education purchased Stranmillis 
House, Belfast, and the surrounding grounds, where it 
established a new college for the training of teachers; 
this college, known as Stranmillis College, is a non-deno- 
minational Government-owned college for both men and 
women, and it is partly residential. 

St. Mary's Training College continued to cater for Roman 
Catholic women and under an arrangement made with 
the authorities of St. Mary's Training College, Strawberry 
Hill, Middlesex, facilities for the training of Roman 
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Catholic men for the Northern lreland teaching service 
were provided by that college. These facilities, however, 
ceased to be available after the First World War and the 
responsibility for the training of Roman Catholic men was 
then undertaken by St. Mary's Training College, Belfast, 
Eventually, a separate college for men students (known 
as St. Joseph's Training College) was established. 

In 1953, a Specialist College for the training of women 
teachers of physical education was established by the 
Ministry of Education at Jordanstown, Newtownabbey, 
County Antrim. There are also facilities in Northern 
Ireland for the training of specialist teachers of domestic 
science and art, the facilities being provided by the Belfast 
Education Committee at the Belfast College of Domestic 
Science and the Belfast College of Art, respectively. 


[Text prepared by the United Kingdom National Commission 
for Unesco, London.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Northern Ireland. Ministry of Education. Replies 
to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,430,000. 

Area: 5,459 square miles; 14,138 square kilometres. 

Population density: 262 per square mile; 101 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): ...' 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound sterling = 2.80 
U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. For the United Kingdom £27.06 thousand million, with a total 
population of 52,925,000 in 1961. 
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7 University A 


Grammar School 


Teacher Training College 
[E ща} 


Domestic Science 
Training College 


Preparatory Department of Grammar School! 


College of Art 


College of | 
Physical Education 


Entry to apprenticeship, 
nursing, commercial, 


Institution of 
Further Education X Q C 


or Technical 
Institution 


MeH H4] 
[H2 H3 H4] 


A. University 
В. Teacher Training (Outside University) 
G Technological Training (Outside University) 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


х шо а eo 


Wi Junior Technical Certificate. 


Ordinary National Certificate, City 


Grammar School Junior Certificate. 
Grammar School Senior Certificate. © Technical Certificate. and Guilds of London Craft 
(Ordinary Level) -Ó- General Certificate of Education. Certificate. 
Grammar School Senior Certificate. Ordinary. Higher National Certificate, City and 
(Advanced Level) © General Certificate of Education. Guilds of London Advanced 
Advanced Certificate. 


Primary Teachers Certificate. 
Secondary Intermediate Teachers 
Certificate. 


« Physical Education Teaching Certificate. 


Part time study in conjunction with 
practical training at place of 
employment. 


=й рре сыс 


Ordinary National Diploma. 
Higher National Diploma. 
Degree. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


пле чыт ри у un Е 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
" Number 
o Ws ‘Type of institution емеше of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education У tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery schools, public . . . » + 1961/62 17 22 22 — 531 254 — 
Nursery classes in primary schools, 
public Spec ERIPUIT 1961/62 aida S 250 — 5 961 2 924 — 
Nursery classes in preparatory depart- 
ments of grammar schools, publie. 1961/62 MU bos DS — 61 36 — 
Nursery schools, private. . . . . | 1961/62 3 4 4 = 88 29 у> 
Nursery classes in primary schools, 
private fay EcL ME SAU 1961/62 ч ме — 3020 1536 — 
Nursery classes in preparatory depart- 
ments of grammar schools, private . 1961/62 1... 1 Nes = 205 130 — 
otal ts. Ы а се + 1961/62 220 226 226 — 9872 4909 — 
e TL Vert НГЕ АЗИН 1960/61 220 226 226 — 8 361 4 206 — 
Eo VU ert ECR AAC ш +з + 1959/60 220 226 226 = 1631 3 186 — 
TU OVI COM A э; ws 1958/59 220 223 223 — 1200 3519 — 
mus DELLI PME ENTONCES] 1951/58 220 225 225 — 6 066 3 028 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . + 1961/62 TAT 3274 2419 = 90658 43 751 — 
Preparatory departments of gramma: 
schools, public . . . . + + + 1961/62 14 45 41 — 1072 703 — 
Primary schools, private . ERN TO 1961/62 163 2955 2077 — 89971 43201 — 
Preparatory departments of grammar 
schools, private . . . + + + 1961/62 31 164 130 = 3 815 2125 — 
Totali СД per. Tee nr; 1961/62 1555 6438 4667 — 185516 89780 — 
ACA ЗОР EDI 1960/61 15175 6482 4103 = 191232 93333 — 
RM EIAS. ££: 1959/60 1592 6494 4675 — 188067 91601 — 
Y TER HEAT «ск» гы 1958/59 1605 6530 4660 = 199127 99116 — 
ОНЕ Кы ERU 1957/58 1624 6506 4602 m: 203 794 101177 — 
Боо 
Сепега! Intermediate schools, public . . . 1961/62 171 31 503 2664 35090 17578 — 
Grammar schools, public. . . + + 1961/62 21 3443 3206 8525 4 889 c 
Intermediate schools, private . . - 1961/62 45 *805 3435 19102 10317 ме. 
Grammar schools, private . . + + 1961/62 60 31 298 3597 24868 12092 = 
STA POENIS a SUIS a & 1961/62 197 4413 2159 87585 44876 = 
Sy А Rtn ус О ОР ie 1960/61 181 4013 1921 19640 40 184 — 
A BER о ЛУД ERN ON КО 1959/60 170 3700 1904 73 837 37031 = 
СаГа d CSS 1958/59 154 3368 1616 66409 31958 — 
AT ace а Lom oe 1951/58 137 2832 1352 53022 25044 = 
Vocational Technical intermediate schools, public . 1961/62 31 4317 204 — 
Intermediate institutions of further 3719 3201 
education, publict . . . . . - 1961/62 171 46 785 21 443 41 508 
"Totals yea ee s ren cn 1961/62 202 51848 5562 | 51129 51102 23647 41508 
Bn ELS S dme Eon epe P ene oe R 1960/61 197 5] 841 5563. 51 140 40000 17994 30 952 
У fe ve р „4 + 1959/60 202 51 724 5525 51 050 39109 17568 29 605 
Ер меб. Leu 1958/59 207 51 659 5512 5989 36582 16169 21121 
mor PE RUE Y REOS DO я 1957/58 212 51 612 5520 5958 38442 17763 30 033 
Higher 
University Queen's University of Belfast, private . 1961/62 1 411 49 88 33 572 3997 
and Magee University College, private . . | 1961/62 1 26 1 8 3150 340 as 
uivalent Total . i S ots Penis 1961/62 2 503 56 94 4296 1151 574 
degree- D Te in tot is te 1960/61 2 500 50 82 3 988 952 571 
granting ) eet Leelee ol cakes 1959/60 2 441 45 13 3621 855 489 
th ec eC eni deos ET ETE 1958/59 2 403 32 71 3411 119 608 
Rade it ПА + 1957/58 2 379 22 46 3040 695 522 
1. Nursery classes in primary schools, preparatory departments of 4. Includes non-permanent courses. 
grammar schools and the teaching staff thereof are included with 5. Teaching staff in the Domestic Science Teacher Training College 
pan education. and in the College of Art is included with secondary vocational 
2. Nursery schools only. education. 


3. Full-time only. 
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Level ene М es “Students enrolled г Ё 
Bos Re. Type of institution of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
tutions — E — - — - 
- "Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher [cont.] 
Non- . General teacher training college, public . 1961/62 1 86 37 2 1031 743 — 
university Domestic science tea training 
Teacher college, public . . . e + . + 1961/62 1 57905... э 71 71 — 
training Physical education teacher training 
college for women, public . . . . 1961/62 1 9 6 65 65 = 
Teacher training college of art, public . 1961/62 s 5. eon 13 11 — 
General teacher training colleges, private 1961/62 46 20 4 604 349 = 
‘Total: оле ИШ н УЗ 1961/62 5143 266 72 1790 1245 — 
(Мете 1960/61 5135 563 al 1679 1127 — 
» стр 1959/60 126 559 29 1 648 1077 — 
E . . 1958/59 5125 556 5g 1652 1093 — 
^ ya. dy. voy. el 1957/58 *130 559 513 1 683 1101 — 
Other Technical colleges, public . . . 1961/62 641 51 459 31 312 3492 
Agricultural colleges, public . . . 1961/62 34 1 10 1206 957 
Theological colleges, private. . . 1961/62 34 5 8 3195 940 
Total . aod Жн 1961/62 709 63 477 13171 4062 11 458 
А РЕШЕ ОКА лу. * 1960/61 . nm . *10814 3432 10814 
a MAR VM . Ыс 1959/60 . rs 610648 — "3433 10 648 
CEA Uf S EMEND 1958/59 T» eee «10 001 593 205 10 001 
РИА nono PE Җы 1957/58 tee m 610143 "3272 10 143 
Special Special schools for handicapped and 
sick children, public . . . . + 1961/62 14 83 65 — 1078 469 — 
Special classes in primary schools for 
subnormal pupils, public . . . » 1961/62 45 45 33 — 814 269 — 
Special schools for handicapped and 
sick children, private . . + + + 1961/62 6 49 30 — 501 219 — 
Special classes in primary schools for 
subnormal pupils, private. . « · 1961/62 10 10 6 — 187 18 — 
Total. ^ ОВТ. 1961/62 15 187 134 — 2580 1035 -- 
е un MN olere «Te ге 1960/61 69 171 790 — 2432 1028 — 
si ues PT 1959/60. 69 165 181 — 2432 1015 — 
PE ES dms fs Е 1958/59 59 147 783 — 2211 935 — 
ce Wate tte ce SB 1957/58 43 127 780 — 1945 834 — 
Adult Tutorial courses (one-year, three-year, 
and short courses) 
ТАЙИП ы ЕШМ Те: 1961/62 157 o TIT ves 4011 ys 4011 
ЖӨ pat teat in ellie dae 1960/61 157 E n 3918 3918 
ЧӨҢ aac id deci To a A О, 1959/60 154 E bia TA 4172 4172 
E ДЫ gee) Та: 1958/59 142 . per e 3622 3622 
э alee? et AEST Sut 1957/58 110 wae ies eee 2260 ise 2260 
6. Part-time only. 7, Not including teaching staff in special classes. 
2. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 
Field of study 
Журе йш Academic | бе Total - -- 
ype онына year - > Humashie Bduestion Раана. Law ДӨ, Маша]  pugineering Medical Agriculture 
Universiti 2 1/62 МЕ 3122 1140 63 one 124 190 846 647 627 85 
c^ 19610 F 1037 623 30 s vis 22 31 168 23 140 — 
Non-universi 2 | MF 3503 195 1 790 - T 25 = 1312 = 206 
pee ДУН Е 1834 40 1245 — — — — 492 — 51 
All instituti 2 МЕ 1225 1335 1853 m 124 190 846 1959 621 291 
EE DU | 2871 663 1215 Es 22 3 168 $15 — 140 51 
Percentage 
All instituti Е 100 18 25 5 2 3 12 21 9 4 
institutions 1961/62 = TH 3 uü du i 1 6 18 5 2 


1. Fine arts are included with humanities. 2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions, 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


____ с ei ee чө 
Number of students enrolled 
2 = Number of 
ii iversiti, d ivale Teacher edi Other educati. t A А: 
КОШТО ШШ к К оь | оар 
beginning (x08) 10000 population 
ma get ләш Кеш toed 
1930 1530 30 80 100 184 36 
1931 1564 32 18 100 179 36 
1932 1600 30 16 100 201 35 2 1251 150 
1933 1612 28 13 100 232 32 
1934 1 706 25 71 100 220 32 
1935 1721 24 67 100 206 37 
1936 1691 23 72 100 189 38 
1937 1734 24 71 100 214 37 2 1 282 152 
1938 1 690 22 13 100 189 36 
1939 1651 23 61 100 97 14 
1940 1719 21 66 100 102 21 
1941 2 058 22 70 100 81 22 
1942 2 089 21 68 100 73 15 2 1327 168 
1943 2216 22 18 100 96 16 
1944 2230 25 100 100 102 14 
1945 2 300 25 176 12 102 25 
1946 2 604 22 649 61 139 19 
1947 2 658 20 690 63 166 11 3 1 358 241 
1948 2 848 21 589 63 186 9 
1949 2169 22 247 56 231 22 
1950 2615 23 894 63 232 19 
1951 2754 24 1122 63 248 28 
1952 2 132 23 1 258 64 234 32 4 1 395 300 
1953 2649 25 1449 65 219 27 
1954 2681 25 1531 64 217 28 
1955 2719 25 1558 64 240 29 
1956 2 769 24 1 687 63 242 30 
1957 3 040 23 1 683 65 306 23 5 1404 357 
1958 3411 23 1 652 66 240 32 
1959 3 621 24 1 648 65 213 29 
hee | ———————————————————_——_—— 
1. Agricultural colleges only. Data are not available for technical in the technical, agricultural and theological colleges was 13,171 
colleges and theological colleges for 1930-59. In 1961, total enrolment (F. 4,062) including 11,458 part-time students. 
4. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total ТЕТЕ] NI aa m "a 
21 ү s осі jatural iran ie icultu 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law sciences — "acíenoes /Ebeineering nea Agriculture 
1960/61 MF 1298 266 288 95 20 91 221 182 92 43 
F 419 99 155 54 1 22 42 2 17 21 
1959/60 MF 1177 231 252 92 15 86 173 194 99 35 
F 353 90 148 41 == п iri — 19 21 
1958/59 MF 1048 221 232 70 13 61 168 154 86 37 
F 343 93 135 30 2 14 29 — 14 26 
1957/58 MF 959 182 230 173 16 49 131 150 88 40 
F 320 67 130 33 2 16 25 17 30 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 21 22 1 2 1 17 m 1 3 
F 100 24 37 13 0 5 10 0 4 1 
1957/58 MF 100 19 24 8 2 5 14 15 4 
F 100 21 41 10 1 5 8 E 3 9 
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5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in pounds sterling) 
a 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 

Total . Е 21 824 433 Total expenditure . . . . 21 824 433 
Central Government MEE 16 706 970 Total recurring expenditure. 18 779 915 
Local authorities . . EVI VETE 3:743 097 For administration or кепеге 
Tuition and examination fees. . . . . . . . 45 877 contro] . 410 383 
Other sources ЗЕТИ MM 1328 489 Salaries to teachers and sup- 
М porting professional staff . 10 395 180 

Other recurring expenditure . т 974 352 

Scholarships . 2 390 931 


Expenditures for boarding 
establishments, transport 
services for pupils, school 
canteens . . . . . 2058754 
Other purposes. . 3 524 667 
Total capital expenditure (not 
including debt service). 1489 610 
Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms and 
laboratory слоши etc. ) 1489 610 
Debt service . . 1 554 908 


С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND ТҮРЕ OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure! . . . . + + + + + + 18 779 915 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 410 383 2.2 
Expenditure for instruction Оа Б р апа type of 
education) . К Du 13 333 799 71.0 
Pre-primary education curo aes 22 622 0.1 
Primary education зы a aureo 6 236 754 33.2 
Secondary education . . . + + + © + sso 5 694 289 30.3 
Higher education . . e se 1 216 825 6.5 
University or equivalent . ЖҮК RS Pe dr s 451 125 2.4 
Teacher training Еа 733 274 3.9 
Non-university . uoce loti 32 426 0.2 
Special education? . 205 + + + + oot ot ot ot 139 474 0.7 
Adult education . . ETT E ATTE e 13 909 . 0.07 
Other types of education 9 926 0.05 
5 035 733 26.8 


Other recurring expenditure . . . + + + + + + * 


l. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The statutory basis of the public system of education in 
Kenya is the Education Ordinance of 1952 which charges 
the Minister of Education with the duty of promoting 
education and with the development of schools, and 
which enables him, from public funds, to establish schools 
and make grants-in-aid or advances or loans in respect 
of schools. 

The Kenya system is administered through a Ministry 
of Education which is organized on a headquarters, pro- 
vincial and district basis, under the over-all control of a 
chief education officer. The ordinance also provides for 
the establishment of appropriate consultative machinery 
by enabling the Minister to set up a series of educational 
advisory councils. 

A small number of schools and training institutions 
which draw their students from more than one province 
are administered direct from headquarters; other insti- 
tutions, mainly secondary boarding schools and primary 
teacher training colleges, cater for the needs of provinces 
or regions. The overwhelming majority of schools are 
African day primary schools, and are organized on a 
district basis. In accordance with this broad classification 
all institutions within the public system of education are 
administered either directly by the central educational 
authority or by regional or district education boards. 
These statutory bodies are responsible for the disbursement 
of all public funds available for educational purposes. 
The district education boards, although independent of, 
are closely associated with the African District Council 
and in fact receive all their public funds from the latter 
body which, in turn, recoups two-thirds of its educational 
expenditure from the Central Government. 

Individual schools and colleges in the public system are 
either Government or aided institutions. The former 
group were established by the Government and are 
largely staffed by civil servants. The aided schools are 
owned and run by managers approved for the purpose 
by the Minister. In the case of Christian schools, the duties 
of management are normally undertaken by various 
missionary agencies, while the non-Christian communities 
have established approved managements usually on the 
basis of race, religion or sect. 

The public system of education is supplemented by a 
number of private schools which receive no assistance 
from public funds. Many of these aspire to be included 
in due course within the grant-in-aid system; others 
prefer not to accept aid and to preserve their independence 
in matters of fees, staffing and curricula. Such schools are, 
however, required to register with the Ministry of 
Education and are subject to official visits and inspection. 

The age of admission to the primary section varies 
between 53 and 7 years. On completion of primary 
education, children of all races take a competitive exami- 
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nation which is an entrance examination for the secondary 
schools. This examination is taken by African children at 
the end of eight years’ schooling (four years in a primar 
school and four years in an intermediate school), and by 
Asian and European children at the end of seven years. 
However, steps have now been taken to integrate the 
separate systems and to provide a uniform and universal 
system of seven years for all children. The secondary 
school course is generally of four years’ duration at the 
end of which students sit for the Cambridge Oversea 
School Certificate examination. Two further years lead 
to the Higher School Certificate examination. Secondary 
education is mainly academic but a number of schools 
prepare students for the School Certificate examination 
in technical subjects. There are also numerous trade and 
technical schools throughout the country where students 
are trained in various skills; and teacher training colleges 
at secondary level which are designed mainly to meet 
the needs of the primary and intermediate schools. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education for most students in Kenya starts after 
the School Certificate examination, but for others after 
the Higher School Certificate examination. The institutions 
providing higher education are: the Royal College, Nairobi, 
which in 1963 became one of the constituent colleges of the 
University of East Africa; the Kenya Polytechnic in 
Nairobi; the Medical Training Centre, Nairobi; various 
institutions offering agricultural education such as Egerton 
College, Embu Agricultural Training Centre and the 
Faculty of Agriculture at Siriba Training College; the 
teacher training institutions. 

The Royal College grew out of a plan conceived in 1947 
by the Government of Kenya for the establishment of a 
technical and commercial institute in Nairobi to provide 
higher technical education for the East African territories. 
The college was established by a Charter signed by the 
Governor of Kenya on 7 September 1951, later replaced 
by an Act of the East African High Commission dated 
24 April 1954. On 12 November 1954, an agreement was 
signed between the governing council of the college and 
the Gandhi Memorial Academy Society whereby the funds 
subscribed for the society to establish a college as a 
memorial to Mahatma Gandhi became vested in the Royal 
Technical College. The college opened on 23 April 1956. 
As a result of recommendations incorporated in the 1958 
Report of the Working Party on Higher Education in 
East Africa in January 1961, the Royal Technical College. 
now known as the Royal College, Nairobi, became the 
second inter-territorial university college in East Africa. 
Simultaneously, the college entered into a scheme of 
special relationship with the University of London and 
in October 1961 began to offer courses leading to London 
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University arts, science and engineering degrees. In 1963 
the Royal College became one of the constituent colleges 
of the University of East Africa. 

The Kenya Polytechnic was founded in 1961 for the 
purpose of meeting the country’s industrial needs at 
technician level, the word ‘technician’ in this context 
covering all grades between the skilled craftsman and the 
professionally qualified technologist. When the Royal 
Technical College was first opened, the accommodation 
available was not fully committed and the authorities 
agreed to conduct courses at institute level pending the 
establishment of a technical institute. These classes 
expanded very rapidly, and it became clear that the 
establishment of a technical institute in Nairobi could 
not be long delayed. In 1959/60 the plans were drawn up 
and building started, and in January 1961 the Kenya 
Polytechnic was opened. The institute has helped to meet 
the country’s demands for skilled people for industry, 
and has also filled the gap between the high-level courses 
in mechanical, electrical and civil engineering at the Royal 
College and the courses provided by the technical and 
trade schools which are designed to turn out artisans. 

There are forty-five teacher training colleges in Kenya. 
Forty-two are basically for Africans and three for Asians, 
but Africans and Europeans are also admitted in the latter 
category. These colleges were established to train teachers 
of various grades. Two types of training course are pro- 
vided for Africans; the first for students who have com- 
pleted primary education, and the second for those who 
have completed secondary education. In the latter category 
successful students who have previously passed the School 
Certificate examination are awarded a K.T.1. certificate, 
while the students who have not passed the School Certi- 
ficate examination are awarded a K.T.2 certificate. All 
the teacher training colleges conduct courses at the lower 
level and ten also offer courses at the higher level. Difficulty 
is experienced in recruiting sufficient trainees to meet the 
needs of the training institutions; this is mainly due to 
the wide variety of opportunities for further education, 
training or employment at the post-school certificate level. 

The first of the three Asian teacher training colleges 
was founded in 1946; originally students were accepted 
from all four East African territories but today admission 
is restricted to Kenya residents only. The number of 
students entering these colleges has increased rapidly 
especially during the last eight or ten years. These colleges 
offer a basic two-year course leading to the Kenya Asian 
Primary School Teachers’ Certificate. 


Finance 


The Royal College, Nairobi, draws its students from, and 
is financed by, Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. In the 
same way, the three Governments also support university 
colleges in Uganda and Tanganyika. With little other 
revenue, the Royal College is dependent for its recurrent 
expenditure upon the Government grants and fee revenue, 
the first of these being the major source of income. A 
grants committee system was adopted in 1961 and an 
agreed programme of expenditure was introduced for the 
quinquennium 1961 to 1966. The annual contribution is 
shared by the three Governments according to a formula 


largely based on the number of students admitted from 
each country. 

The capital costs of the Royal College have been met 
by grants and donations from the following sources: the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund; the Gandhi 
Memorial Academy Society of Kenya; the territorial 
Governments; grants from external sources, such as the 
United States Agency for International Development 
and the Rockefeller Foundation; and the United Nations 
Special Fund. Of these, the grants from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund have been by far the 
most important. 

The capital funds for the Kenya Polytechnic have come 
mainly from the Government, grants from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund and from the United 
Nations Special Fund. Recurrent expenditure is met from 
Government funds through the Ministry of Education. 
Students pay nominal tuition fees. 

Capital and recurrent expenditure for the teacher train- 
ing colleges are covered by the Government. No fees 
are charged to students. 

All Government funds for higher education except for 
medical and agricultural training are administered through 
the Ministry of Education. In the financial year 
1962/63 the education budget stood at £7,000,000, re- 
presenting 23 per cent of total Government expenditure. 
Of this amount, higher education (contributions to the 
East African university colleges and bursaries for students 
in East Africa and overseas) accounted for 9 per cent, 
technical education for 3 per cent, and teacher training 
for 9 per cent. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The Royal College, Nairobi, has six faculties organized 
as follows: arts (with departments of English, geography, 
history, economics, and mathematics); science (with 
departments of botany, chemistry, geography, geology, 
mathematics, physics and zoology); engineering (with 
departments of civil, electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing, and land surveying); art and architecture (with 
departments of art, architecture and land development); 
special professional studies (with departments of business 
administration, public administration, accountancy and 
domestic science); and veterinary science (with depart- 
ments of pathology, anatomy, physiology, microbiology 
and animal husbandry). 


Admission of students. Students are admitted to the 
departments of art, architecture, domestic science, land 
surveying and quantity surveying at the Cambridge 
Oversea School Certificate level with five credits, one of 
which must be in English language. Entry to the faculties 
of engineering, arts, science and veterinary science is 
at Higher School Certificate or General Certificate of 
Education with a minimum of two ‘A’ level passes in 
selected subjects. 

There are no limitations on admission, and there are 
in fact not enough qualified applicants to fill the places 
available. The current expansion of Higher School Certi- 
ficate classes in secondary schools should, within the next 
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two or three years, ensure an adequate supply of qualified 
applicants. 


Range of studies. The University of East Africa came into 
being in 1963; since then students at the Royal College 
have registered for degrees of that university instead of 
London University. The college offers, amongst others: 
three-year courses leading to the bachelor’s degree in arts 
and in science (general or engineering); a six- or seven- 
year course leading to the Associateship of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; a three-year course in 
domestic science; a four-year course leading to a diploma 
in fine art; a five-year course in land surveying; a six- 
or seven-year course in quantity surveying; and a four- 
year course leading to a bachelor’s degree in veterinary 
science. 


Intra-mural teaching. At present the academic year runs 
from October to June, but it is being brought into line 
with that of Makerere University College and by 1966/67 
the academic year will run from May to March with the 
long vacation between the first and second terms. 

Students are required to complete satisfactorily the 
period of their course and beyond this, attendance is a 
matter for departmental discipline. They follow schedules 
similar to those found in British universities, undertaking 
whatever laboratory, field or vacation work is suitable 
to their course. 

Students may be required to sit internal examinations 
and tests at the discretion of the departments. Candidates 
for the bachelor of arts (general) degree sit nine three- 
hour papers at the end of the final year. In other degree 
courses examinations are more frequent, and often include 
annual as well as final examinations. 


Extra-mural courses. Programmes of extra-mural studies 
are arranged at the Kenya College of Social Studies and 
by three tutors situated in Nairobi, Mombasa and Nakuru. 
It is likely that this work will in the near future be inte- 
grated with an appropriate department of the Royal 
College. It has already been agreed that students prepared 
by extra-mural studies for university entrance shall be 
accepted as ‘mature’ students. 


Research 


Academic staff are encouraged to devote time to research 
projects and facilities are given for this. 


Staff 


The academic staff of the Royal College, Nairobi, comprise 
the full range from assistant lecturers to professors as 
in British universities. They are recruited from all parts 
of the world including East Africa. Conditions of 
service include the provision of housing at nominal rentals, 
a non-contributory medical scheme, children's allowances, 
Overseas passages, etc. 


Student life and welfare 
Students pay tuition and residential fees of £42 to £51 
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and £125 per annum respectively, but the Government 
awards generous bursaries to ensure that no student is 
prevented from accepting admission on financial grounds 
alone. 

A students’ union takes considerable interest in inter- 
national affairs and there is a very active student welfare 
committee. The great majority of students live in college 
halls of residence and take part in a wide variety of athletic 
and other recreational activities. There is a resident 
nursing staff, an infirmary and a medical scheme. At 
present there are no special facilities for foreign students. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Kenya Polytechnic's main functions lie in the provision 
of full- and part-time courses to meet the needs of local 
commerce and industry, including Government depart- 
ments. It offers courses leading to a widerange of recognized 
professional qualifications that lie between the levels of 
the skilled artisan and the fully qualified professional man 
or university graduate. Not all of the polytechnic’s courses 
fall within the sphere of higher education. Among those 
that do are post-school certificate courses in civil, me- 
chanical, electrical, automobile and telecommunications 
engineering, in commercial and secretarial practice, and 
in technical teacher training. The polytechnic offers full- 
time courses, sandwich courses, day-release courses, and 
evening classes. Its future expansion depends to a large 
extent upon the availability of capital and recurrent 
funds. Development policy is related to the needs of those 
sectors of public and private enterprise that are concerned 
with the employment of technically skilled personnel. 

Admission requirements are determined by the nature 
of the course. Those courses which may be regarded as 
falling within the definition of higher education require 
the student to have gained a school certificate. 

Great importance is attached to the recommendations 
of advisory panels composed of professional men set up 
for each of the main departments. These panels play a 
large part in maintaining a close relationship between 
the polytechnic authorities and the industrial and com- 
mercial community, and enable the institution to adjust 
its programmes to the requirements of employers. 

Egerton College is the only institution at its level in 
the region to award diplomas in forestry as well as in animal 
husbandry and agriculture. The new dairy diploma course 
developed with the aid of Unicef is designed to train stu- 
dents from the whole of Africa as well as from parts of the 
Middle East, and to provide staff for various projects 
sponsored by Unicef to fight malnutrition and disease. 

Candidates are not normally admitted below 18 years 
of age and the minimum entry qualification is the Cam- 
bridge School Certificate, or its equivalent, with credits 
in English, mathematics, and a science subject other than 
health science. 

Three two-year courses are provided at the college 
in the principles and practice of agriculture, of animal 
husbandry, and of forestry. At the end of each course, 
successful candidates are awarded a diploma in agriculture, 
animal husbandry, or forestry. 
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The Faculty of Agriculture, Siriba Training College, 
trains about twenty-five students a year; the entrance 
qualification to the faculty is a Division 1 or a good 
Division 2 Cambridge Oversea School Certificate. Two 
courses, each of two years’ duration, are conducted, one in 
agriculture and the other in animal husbandry. Diplomas 
in agriculture or animal husbandry are awarded to success- 
ful students at the end of the course. 

It is intended to increase the size of Embu Agricultural 
Training Centre, with funds generously donated by the 
United States Agency for International Development. 
The minimum entrance qualification is the Kenya Pre- 
liminary Examination Certificate, but preference is given 
to candidates of School Certificate standard. The centre 
offers a two-year course in agriculture at the end of which 
a certificate is awarded to successful students. 

The Medical Training Centre, Nairobi, admits students 
who have attained the level of the Cambridge School 
Certificate examination. Courses leading to the following 
qualifications are conducted at the centre: Kenya registered 
nurse (three-and-a-half years); health inspector (three 
years); radiographer (three years); assistant physiotherapist 
(three years); laboratory assistant (four years); dispenser 
(three years). 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Post-school certificate teacher training is provided in 
thirteen colleges. Students enter after passing the School 
Certificate examination and receive two years of training 
at the end of which they are examined for the teachers’ 
certificate awarded by the Ministry of Education. 

'The course includes: (a) principles of education and 
teaching methods; (b) special subject study; (c) practical 
subjects (art, handicrafts, music, agriculture, physical 
training, etc), and (d) practice teaching. These groups 
are, of course, closely interrelated, all being directed to 
the practical aspects of a teacher’s work, and teaching 
practice forms a most important part of the two-year 
course. The special subjects upon which the student con- 
centrates depend upon his school certificate performance 
and his own choice. Special emphasis is placed on practical 
subjects and on the design and use of visual aids. 

The examination for the teacher’s certificate is conducted 
by an external panel of examiners headed by the chief 
inspector of schools, and includes a practical examination 
on classroom teaching as well as written papers. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The establishment of the University of East Africa in 
1963 was a landmark in the development of higher edu- 
cation in East Africa. Together with Makerere College 
in Uganda and the Dar-es-Salaam University College in 
Tanganyika, the Royal College, Nairobi, now prepares 
students for East African degrees instead of for those of 
the University of London. The three colleges already 
offer degree courses in arts, science, economics, agriculture, 
medicine, veterinary science, civil engineering, electrical 


engineering, mechanical engineering and law. The univer- 
sity's long-range development policy will be to extend the 
facilities offered in the colleges, and to correlate their 
programmes of study with those offered in related insti- 
tutions, for example in the fields of teacher training and 
agricultural education. As finance becomes available for 
the furtherance of this policy fewer East African students 
will need to go to other universities for professional or 
academic degree studies. 

The three countries which finance the constituent 
colleges of the university are, however, going through a 
stage of severe financial difficulties. Their immediate aim 
is to bring about the full utilization of the existing facilities 
with a consequent lowering of per capita costs, rather 
than to increase the number of faculties established in 
the three colleges. The full utilization of facilities, however, 
is hampered by the shortage of secondary school graduates. 
The expansion of secondary education is the keynote of 
Kenya’s development policy at the present time and will 
doubtless continue to be so for some years to come. 

This need for expansion in a costly field of education 
carries with it financial implications which are a cause 
of grave concern. Faced with increasing demands for 
funds to meet the development of the different aspects 
of its educational programme, the Government may well 
find itself compelled to make painful decisions concerning 
educational priorities. The recommendations of the Addis 
‘Ababa Conference! where they relate to the provision of 
external aid to help meet the costs of both recurrent and 
capital expenditure on education are of the utmost interest 
to Kenya; for political as much as for educational reasons 
it is of great importance that the already well established 
structure of primary, secondary and higher education 
should not be jeopardized by the uncertainties which 
seem to be inevitable during the period ahead. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Nairobi. ] 


1. Final Report of the Conference of African States on the Development of 
Education in Africa. Addis Ababa, May 1961. Paris, Unesco, 1961. 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Kenya. Ministry of, Education. Annual Summary, 
1961. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 7,287,000. 

Area: 224,960 square miles; 582,646 square kilometres. 

Population density: 32 per square mile; 13 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross domestic product (1961 estimate): 225 million pounds. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound — 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: October (March from 1966). 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academic Number * 
type of ‘Type of institution year of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education beginning | tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary European primary schools, public . . 1961 22 256 212 2n 5 299 2516 — 
Asian UM schools, public AX tr 1961 30 133 301 2128 20 674 6 226 — 
Arab primary schools, public . . . 1961 8 107 35 raa 2 989 915 — 
African primary schools, public. . . 1961 8 29 T any 998 19 — 
African intermediate schools, public . 1961 5 27 12 688 136 — 
AUS рййагу. schools, aided private 1961 п 7l 48 а 961 431 — 
Asian primary schools, aided private . 1961 90. 685 501 Gan 20220 13277 — 
Arab primary schools, aided private. —. 1961 3 d — Hae 262 51 — 
African primary schools, aided private . 1961 4 024 12975 2628 Pt. 635518 219 747 — 
African intermediate schools, aided 
private . . 1961 1201 4616 950 un 152136 33132 — 
European primary schools, “unaided ` 
private . 1961 12 129 106 prs 1953 1135 — 
Asian primary schools, unaided private - 1961 3 13 6 e 332 187 — 
African primary schools, unaided private 1961 219 420 61 us 25 339 1009 — 
African intermediate iioc unaided 
DAVETE Ld E. 7 Ae 1961 29 65 T 3 079 195 — 
ЖИА CENE ee булыл e, e us 1961 5125 20193 4868 d 870 448 285 636 — 
TED Зу aA o eL ES 1960 5 206 18624 4165 xot 181295 250345 — 
3 VEU RU. «d aie ares, И 1959 4816 17 564 3 797 "PT 719 510 223444 — 
А Тоз Quad. av Ал 1958 4 690 14706 3394 Е 651 758 198 200 = 
ez GAINS: Roe Th ONE OM 1957 4 064 13 095 2777 azg 547969 159106 = 
Seconda) 
Genera European secondary schools, public. . 1961 2 9 7 “т 141 84 
Asian secondary всйһоо!з‚риЬс._. 1961 13 449 102 Bas 16011 12302 
European secondary PERS aided ` 
private . 1961 9 213 118 as 2130 1344 
Азїап secondary schools, aided private . 1961 п 174 120 Ves 2212 1579 
Arab secondary school, aided private . 1961 1 17 1 2 311 26 
African second; schools, aided private 1961 50 309 58 "pH 6 224 1004 
European secondary schools, unaided 
rivate . 1961 3 20 15 n 198 159 
Asian second: y schools, unaided) private 1961 12 111 35 Eos 3344 850 
African secon: ary, chols y unaided 
private . . . 1961 3 14 6 Fs 198 64 T 
Totali рсе 1961 104 1316 462 ot 21369 7412 “з 
M ETE. OMISIT 1960 91 1188 525 M 19 445 7 022 E 
pew A E TERT ENT 1959 94 919 372 via 17950 6132 t 
FC Mere MET EE cem 1958 18 971 360 een 14185 4 967 etn 
Lt Mopeds! NE T s 1957 62 693 280 a 11 265 3 942 . 
Vocational African trade schools, public. . c 1961 5 142 — ues 1222 — 
"Technical secondary schools, public ; ў 1961 2 22 — sa 1099 — TU 
Technical institute, public 1961 1 23 — LS 418 24 L— 
African and Asian vocational schools 
aided private . 1961 3 22 — As 389 9. => 
African vocational schools, “unaided ` 
РУО ЧА ә TRO ia иаа 1961 14 46 1 761 = 
Total ce fe cs te) cus Де, wet tn ЛА 1961 25 255 1 dis 3 799 33 
C Cay Wen Bet Ry, gen Nias гё 1960 23 234 1 Ae 3 307 101 
# iw) Sep cet yor Reelin. sume 1959 8 209 1 2517 = 
WI meet АЕ ЖАР) . 1958 8 147 — 2 287 = 
UTC ELLE OTROS 1957 6 223 — 1752 — 
Teacher Asian teacher training schools, public . 1961 3 39 20 САО 3318 3214 = 
training* African teacher ш schools, aided 
pasate s 1961 Al 265 90 taa 3830 1110 rz 
ican teacher training school, v unaided 
private . . р 1961 1 3 3 aah 67 6 = 
Таа ул... . led Eel cete. 1961 45 307 113 bia 4215 1330 si 
eam Cad P AS 1960 45 384 139 E 4444 1422 ET 
p" car wl Bt же из Мр ер CR 1959 48 347 129 A 4 227 1347 аст: 
ж? Жыз ж з . 1958 45 280 86 i 3 821 1202 ec 
DIU ON D eT ES Ee 1957 44 296 81 jas 3 288 1000 =н 
Higher 
niversity The Royal College, Nairobi 
and "Total t sr a e a Com Ta a 1961 1 425 70 
juivalent wr эу ee 1960 1 340 46 
degree- БЕЕН Ro SAMO eS dolls 1959 1 ita n 339 69 
granting) У laa мо Др 4»; 1958 1 ane 5n 355 58 
cw Renee a, teer cc Rd 1957 1 GRE sas NS 272 45 
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U.K. TERRITORIES (EAST AFRICA): KENYA 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level mr Academic Number ————— - - a Е 
type o 
praes Type af imitation ges "t Full and parttime | Part-time Full and part-time _ | Part-time 
— Total Female Total Total Fomale ‘Total 
Special St. Nicolas school for retarded European 
children. . . . s. e e 1961 1 m . 20 10 = 

Thika Institute for the Blind . . . 1961 1 en Е 181 50 -- 

Maryhill school, Thika . . . . . 1961 1 m h 254 189 — 

Hospital Hill school, Nairobi. . . . 1961 1 wee . 127 wae — 

Buxton preparatory Cr БЕТТЕ 1961 1 one s 38 25 — 

Private special schools . . . . . 1961 6 "o one 3047 1910 - 

T. MNES e oes ec n PS 1961 n "m "P 3667 *2184 

» . D NU ve 1960 1 152 124 3725 2233 — 

^ PNEU Ta v. 1959 12 ene + ` 3 348 1 968 -— 

E tuique Ma qo « 1958 55 . n 5457 — 

MI ES 1957 9 * . 2665 B _ 

Adult Evening continuation classes 

Total SOR ft К.% 1961 Tm . m aes 1647 1647 

Pret. Суг Ул 1960 258 . 7 588 97 588 

” Nec pns B 1959 . 1340 1340 

D Cy to^ . 1958 ee T vee ane 2048 2048 

noe 22 M uu uw d 1957 one *3 732 °3 132 


1. Including 60 Arab pupils (F. 54) studying in Asian schools. 
2. Including higher teacher training. 
3. Including 10 Arab pupils (Е. 2) studying in Asian schools. 


4. Not including female students in Hospital Hill School, Nairobi. 


5. Not including private special 


schools for children of mixed parentage. 


6. Including enrolment in African literacy classes. 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 


(in pounds) 
A, SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount. Amount 
Total Gt) SIRE S 3 9 838 004 Total expenditure, . . . + 9 838 004 
Central Government. . « + aom 6 508 137 Total recurring expenditure . . 8 862 666 
Local authorities. . . - > ra 1972 666 For administration or general 
Tuition fees . . « + © Cee UI 1016 259 control , 6 4 45 9 365 106 
Foreign aid . . + «АА» *340 942 For instruction. . . + * 7 296 008 
на Salaries to teachers and support- 
ing professional staff . . . 6 297 332 
Other instructional expenditures 998 676 
Other recurring expenditure . . 11 200 952 
Total capital expenditure . . 975 338 
Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms, etc.) 829 027 
Auxiliary facilities. 6 . + + 146 311 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure? , So OS 8 862 666 100 
EE for administration or general control (not 
istributed by level and of education) . oth 365 706 41 
Expenditure for АТ 
by level and type of education) et EPI 5 139 734 64.8 
Primary education . . > . s soo tot t t n 2 747 426 31.0 
Secondary education Bonus INN SN 2 299 292 25.9 
General, ИУ eee T ce 9 з 1 418 026 16.0 
Vocational... s + + * H^ feas Из о a 
Teacher training . . ee л» з . 0 К 
Higher education — . FAT of D ‚ 646 322 7.3 
UT ее un MELOS а АЫ " 2 uen 
xd " . 2 151 226 31.1 


Other recurring expenditure . = 


1. Includes £208,841 for scholarship: 
lishments, transport 


boarding estab! 
£687,241 for other purposes. 


s and bursaries, £304,870 for 
services, school canteens, and 


Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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MAURITIUS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system of the Colony of Mauritius (includ- 
ing the dependency of Rodrigues) was formerly controlled 
by a Director of Education, the head of the Department 
of Education. 

In 1957 the Department of Education was included in 
the portfolio of the Minister of Education and Cultural 
Affairs. The Director of Education then acted under the 
direction of the Minister, in accordance with the provisions 
of the newly enacted Education Ordinance (No. 39 of 
1957). 

In 1960 the enactment of the Education (Amendment) 
Ordinance (No. 2 of 1960) brought the educational system 
under the direct control of the Minister, who is now statu- 
torily and personally responsible for the general progress 
and development of education in the Colony. The post 
of Director of Education was, at the same time, abolished 
and the Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Education 
and Cultural Affairs became the Chief Adviser of the 
Minister and the permanent head of the Ministry. 

There is provision in the Education Ordinance for the 
appointment of an Advisory Board by the Minister, to 
which he may refer any educational questions and which 
may, on its own initiative, advise the Minister on any 
educational matters. Sub-committees, on the recommend- 
ation of the Board, can be appointed by the Minister to 
advise him in special fields of education, e.g., technical 
education, youth organization. 

The Mauritian community is of multiracial origin and 
a variety of languages, English, French, Hindi, Telegu and 
Chinese are in common use. Creole, derived from the 
French language, is the lingua franca, and is understood and 
used by all. English and French are the official languages 
accepted and used in the Legislative Council. French 
is used as a medium of instruction in the lower grades of 
primary schools; English is used in the higher classes 
of primary schools and in all classes in secondary schools. 
A number of Oriental languages are also taught in primary 
and private schools. 

The general structure of the school system in Mauritius 
may be summarized as follows: primary schools (standards 
I to VI) offer a course of six years for the age group 
5+ to 12+, followed by post-primary schools (central 
schools) with a three-year course. Technical education 
is provided in a technical institute which offers courses 
of from three to five years. There are also academic 
secondary schools (forms I to V or VI) which lead either 
to the Cambridge School Certificate or the London General 
Certificate of Education (‘0° level); or to the Cambridge 
Higher School Certificate or the London General Certificate 
of Education (‘A’ level). There is a teacher training college 
which provides for the training of primary school teachers; 
a diploma is granted to successful candidates. The Mauri- 
tius College of Agriculture is a technological institute and is 
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the only institution in Mauritius providing higher education. 

At the primary level, the majority of Mauritian children 
attend Government schools, or grant-aided primary schools 
run by Roman Catholic, Church of England, Hindu and 
Muslim education authorities. Others attend preparatory 
classes of secondary schools or other private schools. 
The salaries of all teachers of grant-aided primary schools 
are paid from public funds. Education in Government 
and grant-aided primary schools is provided free of charge. 

There are three Government secondary schools (two 
for boys and one for girls) and eight grant-aided secondary 
schools of the grammar school type, which provide edu- 
cation up to the Cambridge School Certificate or Higher 
School Certificate, or the London General Certificate of 
Education (О? or ‘A’ level) examinations. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The only institution in Mauritius providing higher edu- 
cation is the College of Agriculture, founded in 1923. It is 
the result of gradual evolution from a small beginning 
dating back to 1900, when a few students first came to 
the former Station Agronomique for training as agricultural 
chemists. Soon after, the Department of Agriculture 
replaced the Station Agronomique and, in 1913, a School 
of Agriculture was established which was later expanded 
into the Mauritius College of Agriculture. 


Policy and administration 


The college provides facilities for the training of technicians 
for the Mauritian sugar industry as well as for the other 
agricultural activities of Mauritius, including the tea, 
tobacco and livestock industries, and peasant farming 
of varied character. The greater part of the staff of the 
Department of Agriculture and of the Sugar Industry 
Research Institute are recruited from students trained 
at the College of Agriculture. 

The college functions as a branch of the Department 
of Agriculture under the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources. An advisory board, composed of 
representatives of the Ministry, the sugar industry, the 
Research Institute, the Society of Sugar Cane Techno- 
logists and the Association of Former Agricultural Students, 
assists in the administration of the college. 


Finance 


Until 1953 the whole cost of the college was met from 
a special tax on all sugar exported from Mauritius. Since 
1954 the college expenses have been paid from public 
funds voted annually by the Legislature, and the control 
of expenditure is now under the responsibility of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


U.K. TERRITORIES (EAST AFRICA): MAURITIUS 


The original buildings were paid for from the special 
tax on exported sugar, A substantial reserve gradually 
built up was utilized in 1955 for the erection of a new 
block of buildings which more than doubled the floor 
space, in expectation of a greater intake of students and 
to meet future developments. 

The total annual expenditure (exclusive of cost of 
maintenance of buildings) is in the order of some 20 million 
rupees. This expenditure does not include the cost of 
maintenance of the experimental stations run by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Sugar Industry Re- 
search Institute, which are used by the college for training 
purposes. 


Admission of students. This is normally by an entrance 
examination at the level of the Cambridge School Certi- 
ficate. The number of new entrants is limited to twenty- 
eight per annum. 


Range of studies. The college consists of a single faculty 
with two well-defined diploma courses, the first in general 
agriculture, the second in sugar technology. Shorter 
courses, each covering one year, lead to certificates in 
cane cultivation and sugar analysis. Each of the two 
principal courses leads to the award of a diploma after 
three years, the first of which is almost the same for 
both courses. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year comprises three 
terms of about ten weeks each. Attendance at all lectures 
and practical classes is compulsory. Absence exceeding 
three days must be supported by medical certificates. 
If unauthorized absences exceed 10 per cent of the 
maximum attendance students may be prevented from 
taking the annual or final examination. Methods of 
instruction include lectures and laboratory work, and 
field, workshop and sugar factory practice. A textbook 
lending scheme is in operation. During the first and second 
years of studies class examinations are held at the end 
of the first and second terms, and there is an annual 
examination at the end of each year. A student who 
fails to satisfy the examiners in two or more subjects 
must repeat the year; if he fails again he is not allowed 
to continue with the diploma course. 


Staff 


Full-time staff are recruited, like all Government officers, 
through the Public Service Commission; their conditions 
of service are the same as those of officers of the Mauritius 
Civil Service. Part-time staff are recruited by the principal. 
A number of the latter are made available by the Sugar 
Industry Research Institute. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay fees of 300 rupees per annum (400 rupees 
for foreign students) plus a refundable deposit for books 
and laboratory apparatus. Two scholarships giving free 
tuition and free transport, plus an allowance of 25 rupees 
per month are awarded on the results of competitive 


examinations. A third entrance scholarship, of similar 
value, is made available annually by the Sugar Industry 
Research Institute. The Association of Sugar Estate Em- 
ployees also awards a scholarship to a son of one of their 
members. One or more special Government scholarships 
are also granted from time to time according to cir- 
cumstances. 

Students elect a sports committee each year which 
also represents the student body whenever necessary. 
Former students nominate annually a representative to 
sit on the Advisory Board. 

The college is non-residential. No special arrangements 
are made for health, welfare and guidance services. 

A scholarship of about 6,600 rupees per annum for 
further study abroad is awarded annually by the College 
of Agriculture and is tenable for two to five years according 
to the course of study undertaken. Travel expenses to 
and from the place of study are also defrayed. The award 
binds the recipient to return to Mauritius and accept 
suitable employment either in the Government service 
or in private enterprise for five years. From 1964 two such 
scholarships will be awarded annually. In addition to 
the College of Agriculture scholarships, six Government 
scholarships for study abroad are granted each year (four 
to boys and two to girls) on the results of the Cambridge 
Higher School Certificate examination. Under the Com- 
monwealth Fellowship and Scholarship Plan, a number of 
Mauritian students are awarded scholarships every year 
for graduate and postgraduate studies. In 1960, thirteen 
such awards were made to Mauritian students for study 
in the United Kingdom, one for Australia and two for 
Canada; in 1961, seven awards were made for study in 
the United Kingdom, two for Canada and five for India; 
in 1962, fourteen for study in the United Kingdom, 
three for Canada and five for India. In October 1961, 
there were 592 full-time Mauritian students and twenty- 
five Government officer trainees following various courses 
in the United Kingdom. In addition there were ninety-five 
full-time students in India, one hundred in France, ten 
in the United States of America, seven in Switzerland, 
two in Belgium, one in West Germany, one in Austria, 
and one in Madagascar. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


There are no university or university colleges in Mauritius 
and in view of the Colony’s present financial position, 
there are no prospects of developing such institutions in 
the near future. More and more Mauritians are now going 
abroad for higher studies. The number of Commonwealth 
and Unesco awards to Mauritius increases yearly, but 
competition for places in institutions of higher education 
in the United Kingdom is very keen. It is hoped that in 
the near future it will be possible to place Mauritian 
students nearer their home. It is hoped that universities 
and university colleges in Africa and the University of 
Madagascar will be able to offer facilities in this connexion. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education and Cultural 
Affairs, Port Louis.] 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Mauritius. Ministry of Education and Cultural 
Affairs, Port Louis. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 676,000. 

Area: 809 square miles; 2,096 square kilometres. 

Population density: 836 per square mile; 323 per square 
kilometre, 

Gross national product (1961 estimate) :705 million rupees. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 rupee = 0.210 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: January. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES OF THE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE BY TYPE OF CERTIFICATE OR DIPLOMA 
AND DURATION OF STUDY, 1957-60 


Duration of study 


of certificate or diploma 


(years) 
Certificate in cane 
cultivation 1 14 16 5 м 
Certificate in sugar 
analysis. 1 2 5 6 4 
Diploma in agriculture. . 3 а Иш |, ЖИЕ. 
Total . 24 38 28 36 


1, There are no female students. 


2, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 


(in rupees) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount. 
Total . 24 131 200 Total expenditure . . . 24 131 200 
Central Government ` . 23 660 500 Total recurring expenditure 20 655 200 
Tuition fees . 231 400 For administration or 
Other receipts from parents (sale of books, ete. y 33 300 general control . 902 500 
For instruction 3 19 112 800 
Salaries to teachers and 
supporting profes- 
sional staff - . 16976 200 
Other instructional 
expenditure . 2 136 600 
Other recurring expendi- 
ture (scholarships) . 639 900 
Total capital expenditure 
(school buildings, class- 
rooms and laboratory 
equipment, etc.) . . . 3 416 000 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount. Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure! . : : 20 655 200 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control, . . 902 500 4.4 
Expenditure for instruction . . ЖҮ ҮЕДЕ 19 752 700 95.6 
rimary education ONE er à м ae, 14 758 500 71.5 
Secondary education dh 5 4 mo 4 628 300 22.4 
General . А "Ие с » “12 3 356 300 16.2 
Vocational . ih esl К Мне 164 200 0.8 
‘Teacher training ETE B ay o 1107 800 5.4 
her education 5 E Я CG a 339 800 1.6 
niversity or equivalent > . 4 лад 239 000 LF 
Teacher training . ; ПЕСН 15 700 0.1 
Non-university . . . уйы} 85 100 0.4 
Adult education . $ * "WP 26 100 0.1 


1, Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and „ | Number cae т 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | oriri. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery and infant schools, unaided 
private 
Tota sg Ve f 1961 306 388 362 24 10 049 4937 — 
M2 unt . 1960 249 569 505 18 11659 3721 — 
» . 1959 297 151 529 15 17 749 8 385 = 
. 1958 114 588 425 9 15 306 7031 — 
» E 1957 93 586 379 9 13 715 6 196 — 
Primary Primary schools, public. . . 1961 120 11 915 1751 66497 29847 — 
Primary schools, aided private . $ 1961 16 11 299 1746 41107 22635 — 
Primary schools, unaided TEE Wk: 1961 92 114 185 2590 1139 — 
Primary sections of secondary schools, 
aide: T M Ts he. s^ 1961 1 152 149 "m 1397 903 — 
o лыр ү, 1961 295 3648 1802 268 117591 54524 — 
a a aan EET na 1960 280 3104 1558 135 112380 52 965 — 
NE e, Ls 1959 262 2951 1526 120 108424 48 791 — 
» . 1958 246 2715 1442 101 100323 44443 — 
» 1957 234 2520 1332 15 88576 38671 — 
hol 
Genera Secondary schools, public , . . + 1961 3 195 125 avs 1629 388 — 
Secondary schools, aided private. > 1961 8 1163 1102 i 2602 1537 — 
Secondary schools, unaided private . 1961 81 1815 1263 one 20 620 6 340 — 
"Total c deny Shia frr ES 1961 92 1237 440 104 24851 8265 — 
LIIS S 1960 12 1011 345 85 22 840 1433 — 
Т ТАБАС 1959 69 849 308 66 18 489 5 944 — 
Е Цне uos 1958 65 134 235 66 15 437 5 056 — 
КЕЕ ak Кыл? „А. 1957 69 611 248 63 12 606 4 088 — 
Vocational Central schools, public . . . . + 1961 2 110 15 160 16 — 
Technical school, public. . . . + 1961 1 10 — 420 87 274 
Nursing training school, public . , 1961 1 12 — "n 190 139 «d 
rele Ra ч, re 1961 4 29 6 7 770 302 281 
“es od nnt ns . 1960 4 25 6 6 2535 2112 2201 
Te ee аа 1959 4 21 4 4 2438 255 2274 
” . . 1958 2 10 5 H 272 7 — 
" . 1957 2 1 4 = 267 215 = 
Teacher Teacher training college, public 
training TIR ECC 1961 1 18. 5 — 253 96 = 
пя ТОЛЕСЕ 1960 1 37 6 — 233 86 — 
» . 1959 1 38 6 — 306 93 — 
en . . 1958 1 36 1 — 232 75 — 
exo PNE 1957 1 33 8 — 233 104 — 
Higher College of Agriculture, public 
7 Total . £ S ca ar з 1961 1 21 — 16 72 — 23 
ть Ар? eo 1960 1 21 — 15 77 =" 30 
" CIEN 1959 1 21 — 15 102 — 50 
» кй! 1958 1 19 — 13 71 — 24 
EIL ҮА 25р» i 1957 1 19 — 13 95 — 36 
Special Industrial school for delinquent children, 
perus РОЗ eae 1961 1 3 2 т 45 — — 
School for physically handicapped 
children, aided private. . . + + 1961 1 2 2 — 15 55 — 
Total . . Womens 1961 2 5 4 — 120 55 — 
"t 1960 2 5 4 = 227 15 — 
E . 1959 2 6 5 — 214 15 — 
" B 1958 2 7 6 — 184 50 — 
” 1957 2 1 6 = 196 50 — 
Adult? Science extension classes 
Total . A 1961 2 12 — — 137 1 137 
» o . 1960 2 12 — m 139 1 139 
” 1959 2 12 — — 150 2 150 
СЕЧИН 1958 2 12 — — 126 1 126 
UAS Che ROP Sty oO) 1957 2 12 — arm 128 1 128 


oo o LUE 1 РЕ 


1. Full-time teachers only. 
2. Not including nursing training school. 


3. Adult education 
rt-time basis, 


and similar voluntary bodies. 


ра! 


is further provided to some 15,000 students on a 
by youth organizations, social and cultural centres, 
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SEYCHELLES 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Although the Government is responsible for public edu- 
cation, the Education Department itself directly maintains 
only a few schools, its chief contribution to the provision 
of ‘educational facilities being the generous financial 
assistance it gives to almost all the schools run by missions, 
and the guidance and supervision it gives on matters 
pertaining to the secular curriculum. There are also a 
few unaided schools. The whole system is under the general 
control and supervision of the Director of Education. 
An advisory council, made up of the heads of the local 
secondary schools, Government officials, the heads of the 
Church of England and Roman Catholic missions and 
leading members of the community, functions as a consul- 
tative and deliberative body. Administration is governed 
by the Education Ordinances of 1944 and 1949, with 
amendments; detailed regulations under the ordinances 
are issued by the Governor-in-Council. It has not yet 
been found practicable to introduce compulsory education. 
Government expenditure on education is financed from 
colony revenue supplemented by fees payable at secondary 
schools, and by grants under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act. 

The basis of the school system is a six-year primary 
school (standards 1 to 6) which leads to secondary grammar 
or secondary modern schools and to a limited amount 
of vocational training, The secondary grammar schools 
prepare pupils for the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate 
and the General Certificate of Education (London Univer- 
sity). In May 1963 an advanced level course in science 
subjects for boys was begun. There are no facilities for 
higher education except for a teacher training college 
which provides a two-year course for post-school certificate 
students and a one-year course for in-service teachers. 
A number of scholarships are available for study abroad. 
All schools use English as the medium of instruction and 
teach French as a second language. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in the 
Seychelles such as a university college or college of tech- 
nology. Except for teacher training, all higher studies 
must be pursued overseas. The Government with the aid 
of Colonial Development and Welfare funds offers annual 
scholarships to send students to the United Kingdom 
for higher education. A few other students go overseas 
privately. At the end of 1962 the total number of stu- 
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dents studying abroad was thirty-four, of whom thirty- 
three were attending courses in the United Kingdom. The 
Seychelles Government was assisting twenty-eight students, 

In 1960 a two-year course leading to a certificate was 
started at the Teacher Training College to begin train- 
ing post-school certificate students. The college is non- 
residential with accommodation for forty students. At 
the end of 1962, ten students were enrolled in the full- 
grade two-year course and twenty other students were 
following an ‘alternative grade’ course for selected ex- 
perienced uncertificated teachers. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


In the past all Seychellois students wishing to continue 
their studies at higher education level have been handi- 
capped by the fact that locally there has been no provision 
beyond form 5 (Cambridge Oversea School Certificate, “О” 
level). This has necessitated their spending a minimum 
of two years studying abroad for the “А? level before being 
able to begin a university course. A solution to this 
problem is now in sight, with the institution of ‘A’ level 
classes in science subjects for boys at Seychelles College. 
As soon as staffing permits, ‘A’ level classes will also be 
available in arts subjects. 


[Text prepared by the Director of Education, Victoria. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Seychelles. Director of Education, Victoria. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. Report of the Department of 
Education for 1960. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 43,000. 

Area: 156 square miles; 404 square kilometres. 

Population density: 276 per square mile; 106 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 rupee = 0.210 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 


U.K, TERRITORIES (EAST AFRICA): SEYCHELLES 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


NIME 0 0 0 $$ $0 a —._ —— ————— 


Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and Number 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | oris. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education your tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Pre-primary! Kindergarten, public. . . . . . 1961 1 2 2 — 46 — — 
Kindergartens, private . . . . + 1961 22 25 25 — 430 168 — 
Total Uc PL OSEE 1961 23 27 27 — 476 168 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . 1961 21 240 225 dar 5379 2645 — 
Preparatory school attached to 
secondary school, public . . . . 1961 1 1 5 230 — — 
Primary school, private. . . . - 1961 T 6 6 220 135 — 
Preparatory school attached to 
secondary school private. . . - 1961 8 265 265 — 
Ceo) oe ageless 1961 244 6094 3045 — 
uos ees 1960 203 5 900 2944 — 
» 1959 Hes 5690 2886 — 
” . 1958 КАД 5 515 2 752 — 
» 1957 34 189 5 396 2 651 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . - 1961 6 47 26 1014 485 — 
Secondary school, aided private. . . 1961 1 d 1 146 146 = 
Secondi school, unaided private . . 1961 1 te 43 43 — 
"Total M LE Te ig 1961 8 254 233 1203 674 — 
A mo NNNM ens ts 1960 4 46 25 834 471 = 
SUE WO ТИТА: ae 1959 4 39 20 640 360 — 
rcm . . 1958 4 Re 553 296 — 
Ы MAU. ds 1957 5 27 14 : 465 239 — 
Higher 
Teacher Teacher training college, public . . . 
training ТӨК Ер ормо o 1961 1 3 1 35 30 E 
EI. IAM a 25 у5-.* 1960 1 3 1 30 23 — 
Me с. 1959 1 2 1 38 36 — 
MP Bem v s. 1958 1 2 1 i 27 23 WT 
» E I 1957 1 3 1 35 31 — 
Adult Technical centre for woodwork . . - 1961 1 1 — 1 20 — 20 
Evening classes for adults . . . . 1961 5 5 4 5 55 40 55 
ОТАЦ. В Torker = ote 1961 6 6 4 6 15 40 15 
ШЕ ЕЛУ л ее 1960 5 5 4 5 65 45 65 
OOS Agee Se nes bie 1959 4 4 4 4 65 45 65 
Were: uw ure а а . 1958 3 3 3 3 60 40 60 
Bed 1957 Nn us Ws d if 
1. Data available for 1961 only. 2. Not including teaching staff in secondary unaided private school. 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in rupees) 


RR _____ 


А. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total ЛАС aec 1279 647 Total expenditure . . 1279 647 
Central Government . . T ИИВ 1125 040 Total recurring expenditure . . . . . 1 097 185 
Territorial revenue . . . -. . + « 191 152 For administration or general contro] . . 58 528 
United Kingdom funds . . . . . . 333 888 Salaries to teachers and supporting 
Gifts, endowments, etc. . . . . . . = 8 000 rofessional staff . . . . . . «© 923 055 
Other sources . . . « + 146 607 Other recurring expenditure . . . . 1115 602 
Medical Department. . . . . . 1614 Total capital expenditure . . . . . - 182 462 
Agricultural Department. . . . . 1949 : 
Т ТОРБИ ОНЕГЕ 143 044 S 2 E z o 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure? . . . . 1. ee 1097 185 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 58 528 5.3 
Expenditure for instruction . . . . . . 998 889 91.1 
re-primary education . . . . . . + 15 233 14 
Primary education . . . . . . + + «© © 424 959 38.7 
Secondary education. . . . » © . «© © @ o 547 622 50.0 
(General: Т e. we qus LL Mica га: meter Y a) 383 675 35.0 
Vocational Gh s- e fe a e nivar ce e Ue ji ДЕ в 21212 2.5 
Teacher training . ........... 136 675 12.5 
Other types of education . . . . . . so es o 11075 1.0 
Other recurring expenditure (school meals) . . 39 768 3.6 


1. Includes the total recurring expenditure of missions, the Medical 
Department and the Agricultural Department amounting to 75,834 
rupees. 


ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA 


The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba have been ruled by 
Arab sultans since the end of the seventeenth century. 
The Arab and indigenous African population is exclusively 
Muslim and Islam is the official religion. There is an 
Indian community forming about 7 per cent of the total 
population, and smaller groups of Goans, Parsees and 
Comorians. In 1890 the islands became the British Zanzibar 
Protectorate. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Education is largely the responsibility of the Central 
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2. Figures are based on budget estimates. 


Government. There are also schools run by ‘voluntary 
agencies’. A number of these schools, founded by Christian 
missions or by the Indian community, receive grants- 
in-aid covering two-thirds of the salaries of approved 
staff and 50 per cent of the cost of equipment necessitated 
by the introduction of new subjects or the opening of 
additional classes. Schools assisted from public funds are 
run on much the same lines as Government schools and, 
provided that accommodation is available, are open to 
children of all races and denominations. 

There are few private (as distinct from grant-aided) 
schools in Zanzibar, the biggest of them being the Comorian 
School which is run with the help of funds supplied by 
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the French Government. The others are mainly Koranic 
schools and nursery schools. 

The Government is assisted by two Education Advisory 
Committees, one each in Zanzibar and Pemba; the com- 
mittees include representatives of all races and commu- 
nities. The Director of Education, who is the chairman of 
both these consultative bodies and head of the Department 
of Education, is responsible for carrying out policy and 
exercising general control and supervision over the whole 
school system. His senior staff includes an adviser on the 
education of women and girls, The greater part of the 
department's revenue comes from school fees but all 
primary education below standard 6 is free in Government 
schools, and there is provision for remission of fees, in 
necessitous cases, for children in higher classes. 

At the lower-primary level Kiswahili is the usual 
language of instruction in non-Indian schools and Gujerati 
in the Indian schools. In upper-primary classes and all 
secondary schools teaching is in English. 

The primary course covers eight years (standards 1 
to 8), children being admitted to standard 1 at the age 
of 6. Pupils who are under 17 and who have completed 
standard 8 (or, in a few selected cases, standard 7) may 
sit for the competitive secondary school entrance exami- 
nation. 

Admission to the Government and grant-aided secondary 
schools is granted mainly on the results of this examination. 
These schools offer a four-year course leading to the 
Cambridge Oversea School Certificate. One of them, the 
King George VI School, offers a further two-year course 
leading to the Cambridge Higher School Certificate and 
the possibility of university study abroad. 

Other types of education available for primary school 
leavers include trade training at the Karimjee Trade 
School, technical courses at various centres on the mainland 
of Africa and religious education at the Muslim Academy. 
Evening classes in various subjects are organized by the 
Department of Education. 

Until 1956 the two teacher training colleges, one for 
men and the other for women, admitted pupils from 
standard 8 and gave a two-year course of lower secondary 
education followed by two years of professional training. 
Since 1959 entrance has been restricted to young people 
who have completed four years of general secondary 


schooling and preferably have passed the school certificate 
examination. Allowances are payable to students in 
training. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The basic entrance qualification for higher studies is 
possession of the Higher School Certificate. There are 
no institutions in the Protectorate providing education 
at this level, and students go overseas. At the end of 
1962 the total number known to be studying abroad 
was 393, of whom 308 were attending courses in the 
United Kingdom and 38 in various parts of Africa; 68 
of these students were being assisted by the Zanzibar 
Government. The amount spent on scholarships for higher 
education in 1962/63 was £22,750. This sum included the 
annual block grants of £5,000 and £3,000 respectively 
to Makerere College (Kampala, Uganda) and the Royal 
College (Nairobi, Kenya), in return for which Zanzibar 
is entitled to take up five new places each year at Makerere 
and three at the Royal College. 


[Text prepared by the Department of Education, Zanzibar. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Zanzibar. Department of Education. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 315,000. 

Area: 1,020 square miles; 2,643 square kilometres. 

Population density: 309 per square mile; 119 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
IM p ‘Type of institution Academic | ордыц. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education y tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery schools and ЫШТ 
private . . . . 
Total. RE 1961 7 25 25 tun 610 299 — 
Saee е. tet 1960 6 36 ан Pide 609 209 == 
1959 6 255 > 624 281 — 
a] EEUU ICON ONT 1958 6 * 510 263 — 
ооу inet mew hc 1957 6 585 261 — 
Primary Primary schools (standards 1-8), public 1961 63 513 165 Meis 17330 5688 — 
Primary schools (standards i 9 ‘private 1961 13 124 89 а 3296 2028 kis 
Total . . 1961 16 697 254 Уб 20556 7716 — 
Us Atrei аа co EH cr ES 1960 18 681 241 eh 19863 7885 — 
» 1959 18 648 223 18 659 6 770 — 
" B 1958 11 610 202 . 17 602 6175 “= 
» . 1957 16 516 184 16 188 5 544 E 
Second: 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961 3 41 13 646 246 — 
Muslim Academy, public . Е 1961 1 8 — ES 151 — — 
Secondary schoole, aided private „Аа 1961 2 16 10 284 119 
Post-primary continuation courses, 
kr el CG Ao OG oe 1961 4 19 4 429 161 — 
Totale XS IU Yell ve 1961 10 94 21 1510 526 — 
тег ыб eese beg T No. nie) ath “a 1960 9 18 21 1354 410 — 
» . 1959 8 65 20 . 1139 324 — 
» 1958 6 57 20 Cities 871 258 — 
» . 1957 6 58 25 859 245 — 
Vocational Trade school, public . OR IS 1961 1 8 — 2 50 — 
Dressmaking. school, public ud eet uem 1961 1 7 T 33 33 
Commercial schools, puyste.. fey ЭТИ 1961 2 2 = d 99 63 99 
Total . . 55 1961 4 17 7 2 182 96 99 
р ТАТРИ ТТИ" 1960 4 18 7 174 96 84 
=: 1959 5 19 10 180 85 94 
» аў бте 1958 5 10 3 163 61 94 
» 1957 4 3 = 188 65 103 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public 
training Total ical aa УАЗ 1961 2 13 6 105 35 -- 
н дд» OPNS, ie. We а 1960 2 10 4 109 30 - 
= on 1959 2 13 3 137 48 — 
S 6 1958 2 14 1 171 54 = 
@ 1957 2 13 6 166 54 — 
Adult Evening шне, public! 
Total . pnm e v NH a 1961 5 ; 456 74 456 
» Ahi olea 322: 09 f 1960 5 . 392 41 392 
» . 1959 4 5 248 43 248 
» . 1958 4 297 53 297 
" . . 1957 . зе 
—_—ї...—————.—__—_-—-—————-—-—————--—_—-—— 


1. Includes courses in typing, bookkeeping, literacy classes and education at the first level. 
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2, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1962 
(in pounds) 


MEGS! ИЕШЕ eae 


A, SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total P e 522 272 Total expenditure . . . 522 272 
Territorial revenue „ „з. oe ee oe 422 338 Total recurring expenditure ЖЕСЕ ТРТ Sear als 456 390 
United Kingdom funds. . . . . . . , + : 39 157 For administration or general control . . . . « + “эж, 
Voluntary akouer О Г уш н 60 777 For instruction . . . . + + ses 
ы a ‘Total capital expenditur 165 882 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . . 456 390 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not distri- 
buted by level and type of education . . . . + + 26 829 5.9 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of. 
education). WU РЬ ORNS е a шл. a 406 536 89.1 
Primary education . SA 279 127 61.2 
Secondary education о 1 127 409 27.9 
General RE STE SNL GEN Fe: Nec „э... 88 535 19.4 
Жасана e Каша ше е. каде rpg gw СЯ 17 567 3.8 
Teacher training . . . e . e + + e e'e o 21 307 AT 
Other recurring expenditure . . . s so + + > 223 025 25.0 


1. Includes ‘special’ expenditure of £6,290. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in Basutoland is governed by the Education 
Law of 1963 (promulgated in 1964) together with regu- 
lations empowered under the Law. It revises and conso- 
lidates the existing Proclamation of 1947 and previous 
regulations promulgated under it in 1948, in the light 
of the resolution of the Basutoland Legislature that 
‘education advisory boards should cease to be advisory, 
and be given full authority’, Many of the provisions 
are entirely new. 

Under the new law schools in Basutoland are now 
divided into district-level schools which give primary 
education, and territorial-level schools providing post- 
primary education. The former come under district edu- 
cation boards and the latter under a central education 
board. The new law gives the district education boards 


2. Includes expenditure for scholarships (£19,588). 


BASUTOLAND 


very considerable control of all matters affecting primary 
education, including estimates of expenditure, distribution 
of grants-in-aid and supervision of conditions governing 
such grants, appointment of school managers and various 
powers affecting the establishment of new schools and 
classes and the closing of existing schools. Under the 
new law it is one of the duties of the Member for Edu- 
cation on the Executive Council to see that every child 
receives free and compulsory education from the age 
of 6 until the age of 14 years. 

The school system is almost entirely managed by three 
main missions: the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, 
the Roman Catholic Mission, and the English Church 
Mission, and the functions of the Education Department 
are largely administrative, professional and supervisory. 
Schools are organized on a parish basis under school 
managers who are usually parish priests. The educational 
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work of each mission is co-ordinated by an educational 
secretary who constitutes the main link between the 
mission and the Department of Education. Most mission 
schools are grant-aided by Government (since the new 
law was passed this grant has been paid through the 
district education boards). 

General educational policy is laid down by the Member 
for Education on the Executive Council and is carried 
out by the Permanent Secretary for Education. For 
administration and inspection purposes, the Department 
of Education is divided into four circuits, covering the 
nine districts of Basutoland. Each circuit is administered 
by an education officer, assisted by a senior supervisor 
or supervisor of schools in each district. 

The main factors affecting the provision of education 
are large classes, poor classrooms, a paucity of furniture 
and equipment, wastage, overcrowding, and the extremely 
wide age-range in most lower primary classes. Double 
sessions operate in the first four classes of many primary 
schools, in an effort to meet the problems of large classes 
and overcrowding. Nearly all lower primary schools are 
housed in one room. The average child does not sit at a 
desk until he reaches the fourth class, and, generally 
speaking, only the seventh and eighth classes are accom- 
modated in separate classrooms. Owing to the overcrowd- 
ing the lower classes almost without exception have to 
be conducted in the open air. Young boys are engaged on 
herding duties in most parts of the Territory, and enter 
school three or four years later than the girls, or else 
herd on alternate days. Even then attendance is often 
irregular owing to weather, topographical and socio- 
economical factors. 

Secondary schools and other post-primary institutions 
are properly housed with boarding accommodation, but 
there is a great pressure on places and equipment is 
often inadequate. The Government and the missions are 
barely able to finance the school system, even with consi- 
derable assistance from the United Kingdom Treasury. 
There are limited Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds available for expansion, for equipment and for 
meeting the steady rise in school enrolment. For the past 
three years the Government and missions have in fact 
agreed to ‘freeze’ the primary system, so as to make 
funds available for secondary school expansion. This 
‘freeze’ policy was due to be reviewed at the end of 1964. 

The primary schools offer eight years of education 
leading to an examination at the end of the eighth year. 
Secondary education covers five years, organized in two 
cycles of three and two years respectively, the last year 
culminating in the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate. 
In addition to the general secondary schools there are 
teacher training, technical and housecraft schools at 
secondary level. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There is one institution of higher education in Basu- 
toland, the University of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate and Swaziland (formerly the Pius XII College) 
at Roma. Pius XII College was originally established in 
1945 by the Catholic Hierarchy of the Apostolie Dele- 
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gation of Southern Africa as the Catholic University 
College, and it prepared students for the degrees of the 
University of South Africa. In 1950 the College was 
transferred to the Congregation of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate, and thereafter styled Pius XII College. In 
1955 it became an associated college of the University 
of South Africa. In June 1963, after a year's negotiations, 
agreement was reached between the Oblates and the 
Governments of the High Commission Territories to 
reconstitute the college as the University of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland as from 
1 January 1964. It is now an autonomous, non-denomi- 
national, multiracial university, established by Royal 
Charter, and awarding its own degrees. In recognition of 
the Catholic endeavour at Pius XII College, provision 
is made for the Catholics to have a chaplaincy and reader- 
ships in theology and philosophy at the new university, 
and to establish a residential unit for Catholic members 
of the university, to be known as Pius XII College House. 


Legislation 


There is no special legislation governing higher education 
as such. 


Policy and administration 


In its early years, the university is being sponsored by 
the Inter-University Council for Higher Education Over- 
seas, London, in order that standards may be set at a 
reasonable level. Their assessors participate in the selection 
of members of staff, and their external examiners in the 
final examinations. 

The supreme governing body is the university council 
which consists of the chancellor, the vice-chancellor, the 

ro-vice-chancellor, the superior and the administrator of 
Pius XII College House, one member appointed by each 
of the Governments of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate and Swaziland, three members appointed by 
the chancellor to reflect respectively the cultural aspi- 
rations of each of the High Commission Territories, three 
members with a special competence in education appointed 
by the chancellor after consultations with the council 
and the senate, and three members of the academic staff 
elected by the senate. 

Academic policy is the province of the senate, which 
is made up of the vice-chancellor, the pro-vice-chancellor, 
the librarian, all professors, all heads of departments, 
and persons elected by the non-professorial staff other 
than heads of departments from among themselves in 
such numbers as prescribed by the ordinance. 


Finance 


Her Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom, the 
United States Agency for International Development, 
and the Ford Foundation have variously agreed in prin- 
ciple to contribute towards capital and recurrent costs. 
To provide extra boarding and teaching facilities, capital 
development amounting to 600.000 rands is being planned 
for the period 1964-66. In addition, the World University 
Service will contribute 50,000 rands towards the construc- 
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tion of a new library, and a further 50,000 rands has been 
promised by the World Council of Churches. 

Recurrent expenditure in 1964 was estimated at 328,000 
rands of which the main heads were: departmental 
maintenance, 190,000 rands; administration, 48,000; li- 
brary, 22,000; maintenance of premises, 24,000; staff and 
student’s amenities, 24,000. Revenue from residence and 
tuition fees is expected to be 70,000 rands. The main 
capital expenditure of 550,000 rands over the next three 
years will be devoted to the following items: arts block 
(lecture rooms and offices), 100,000 rands; new men’s 
residence, 132,000; laundry, 20,000; houses for academic 
staff, 230,000. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The new university has faculties of arts and science, and 
an extension department. The faculty of arts is organized 
in departments of English, history, geography, theology, 
philosophy, education and social studies, and the faculty 
of science has departments of agriculture, biology, che- 
mistry, physics and mathematics. 


Admission of students. Entrance is based on the Cambridge 
Oversea School Certificate (‘O’ level) first or second 
division, or its equivalent. 


Range of studies. The degree course is being lengthened 
from the previous three years (Pius XII College prepared 
students for University of South Africa degrees), to four 
years. The new university offers courses leading to the 
following degrees: B.A. (General), B.A. (Law and Admi- 
nistration), B.A. (Economics), and B.Sc. The department 
of education within the faculty of arts offers two diploma 
courses: a two-year course for the junior secondary 
teacher’s diploma, and a one-year course for the post- 
graduate diploma in education. 

The extension department will offer short courses in 
community development aimed specifically at building 
up sound co-operative societies; short courses in public 
administration and citizenship, mainly for chiefs, central 
and local government officials; and an academic one-year 
certificate course for the training of voluntary leaders. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year runs from late 
April to early December. The student’s curriculum must 
be approved by the dean of the faculty, and he is expected 
to attend the relevant lectures and practical classes and 
to carry out all essay or laboratory assignments. The 
methods of instruction are lectures, practical classes, 
field and laboratory work. There are no special examination 
procedures, but external examiners of the Inter-Univer- 
sity Council for Higher Education Overseas will parti- 
cipate in the final examinations during the initial stages 
of the new university’s development. 


Requirements for certain awards, A student working for 
a degree in English and African studies would take four 
courses (a course equalling a year of study) in both English 
and another language such as Sesotho; two ancillary 
courses in an African language of another group, for 


example, Zulu; and two further courses in either history, 
philosophy, or human geography. The curriculum in all 
degree courses consists of not less than twelve and not 
more than fourteen courses over the four years. 

The programme of study leading to a degree in physics 
might be made up as follows: four courses in both physics 
and mathematics, one course in applied mathematics, a 
half-course in both English usage and statistics, and two 
courses in physical geography. 

There are no provisions for external students or tuition 
by correspondence courses. 


Research 


The new university is designed primarily as a teaching 
institution but opportunities exist for research in the 
pure and applied sciences, and in the social sciences, 
including education. The university charter also provides 
that the senate shall set aside funds for research out of 
the annual budget, and that any member of the academic 
staff may apply for a research grant. 


Staff 


Appointments are of five grades, namely, professor, 
reader, senior lecturer, lecturer and assistant lecturer. 
Staff is recruited with the help of the Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas. 

Professors, readers and senior lecturers are appointed 
without time-limit up to the age fixed for retirement 
which is 60 years (persons over 60 may be employed at 
the discretion of the university council). Lecturers serve 
a probationary period of three years, after which their 
appointments may be confirmed, putting them on the 
same footing as the staff mentioned above until the age 
fixed for retirement. Assistant lecturers are appointed 
for a probationary period of three years which may be 
extended by not more than one further year. 

Members of staff whose home is overseas are entitled 
to three months’ overseas leave every third long vacation. 
There are pension and medical aid schemes, education 
and car allowances, and study leave of one academic year 
and the associated long vacation is normally granted in 
every seventh year from the date of first appointment. 


Student life and welfare 


The cost of study at the university is estimated at about 
540-620 rands per annum, made up as follows: tuition, 
90 rands (arts), 100 (science); residence, 250; miscellaneous 
fees, 38; books, personal and vacation expenses, 140; travel- 
ling expenses, 80 (less if a student’s home is in Basutoland). 

A students’ representative council forms a link between 
the students and the university authorities. The student 
body is drawn from the Republic of South Africa, the 
High Commission Territories, and other Southern African 
countries, and there are clubs representative of various 
national and international bodies, as well as the usual 
sports and scholarships committees. 

The university is residential, with men’s and women’s 
hostels, dining block and laundry, There is a clinic on the 
campus and a mission hospital nearby. 
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At present, the majority of the students are foreign 
students from outside the High Commission Territories, 
but this situation will change in the course of the next 
few years, and the new university will draw the bulk 
of its students from the High Commission Territories, 
while continuing to welcome students from other parts 
of Southern Africa. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The new university is seen as an integral part of the 
over-all development of the High Commission Territories, 
and its task is to make an immediate contribution to the 
well-being of these territories by the provision of trained 
personnel for the public services and schools, and for the 
development of the material resources of the three coun- 
tries. n the same time it aspires to achieve a standing 
among the universities of the Commonwealth by the 
maintenance of high academic standards and by attract- 
ing first-rate staff to its service. 

"The initial range of studies is limited to essentials by 
financial considerations, but once the first three-year 
development plan has been carried through and consoli- 
dated the way will be open for future expansion, with the 


needs of the High Commission Territories particularly 
in mind. 


[Text transmitted by the Department of Technical Co- 
operation, London.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Basutoland. Education Department. Replies to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 697,000. 

Area: 11,716 square miles; 30,344 square kilometres. 

Population density: 59 per square mile; 23 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate: 1 rand — 1.40 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: April. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960 


iners M cepe Le 0 EH 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total р Sf? 
Humanities Education Еше ана — Lew 059981 Naturtlls карша Medi ^ Agriculture 
Less than 2 years МЕ 
Е 
2 years МЕ 
Е E i. = E 
3 years ME 29 18 — — — 2 9 — — = 
F 8 5 — — — 2 1 — 5 = 
4 years МЕ 7 == Я — — — — = 2 225 
F 2 — 2 
5 years МЕ 
F 
6 years МЕ — == 
Е — = ЕЕ 
7 years ог more МЕ 
Е 


ee ____—= 
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2. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


Fe Field of study 
cademic year Sex Total — - - за ы 
Humanities Riuoation Ре айа Law 5000 МШШ Ruglnoering Medical — Agriculture 

1960 МЕ 36 18 1 — — 2 9 T ы 

iy 10 5 2 — = 2 1 ES s = 
1959 МЕ 27 15 1 — — 1 10 — ў 

Р 4 2 — — — 1 - 
1958 MF 11 10 1 А, x s 6 x f 

F 2 1 1 — — — — = ==: = 
1957 ME 14 10 3 = = 1 А E. = Е 

Е 5 5 — = 
Percentage 
1960 MF 100 50 19 — — 6 25 — — — 

F 100 50 20 — = 20 10 — — zh 
1957 MF 100 72 21 — — m — — — — 

Е 100 100 — 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


Ет Field of study 
‘Type of institution eter Sex Total $4 Я 
Jo Humaniies Education Finnarts Law Ыл Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 
All institutions! 1961 MF 170 59 12 — — 82 61 — — — 
F 29 it: 3 — — 2 17 — — 
All institutions! 1957 MF 96 59 2 — — 5 30 — — 
F 18 13 — — — 5 = к I у 
Percentage 
All institutions! 1961 MF 100 35 m — — 19 39 — — 
F 100 24 10 — — T 59 — — р 
All institutions! 1957 МЕ 100 62 2 — — 5 31 — == 
F 100 12 — — — 28 — — _ Е 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


4. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1949-59 


Number of students enrolled. 
Academic Average Average 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total zm lation 
inning : = = (000%) (bo "s) 
"Total Per cent female 
1949 34 18 0.03. 588 
1950 2 18 
1951 23 22 
1952 35 20 0.03 612 
1953 32 16 
1954 35 23 
1955 39 18 
1956 69 19 
1957 96 19 0.09 654 
1958 109 18 
1959 139 19 


Number of 
students per 
100,000. 
population 


6 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


5. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


a Te II nnd 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Academic Numer 
type of Type of institution ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Jos tutions 
"Total Female "Total Total Female "Total 
Primary Primary schools, public! . 1961 3 5 — — 93 — — 
Lower primary Men private . 1961 958 2531 1235 a 136816 84718 — 
Higher primary schools, private . 1961 112 7 186 4 742 — 
Паи Wey = ihe 1961 1073 2536 1235 = 144695 89460 — 
» . 1960 1029 2523 1214 — 136143 84480 — 
» 1959 1050 2447 1164 = 128248 80588 — 
» . 1958 997 2338 1121 = 119312 75480 — 
n АИ 0 1957 983 2314 1050 = 114 434 72314 — 
Secondary 
General Junior secondary schools, private . 1961 16) 87 28 1759 842 К 
Senior secondary schools, private 1961 4] = 218 68 5 
Taal 5 y oe ES 1961 20 87 28 1977 910 
EL eee Es. CSI UE TRI La Se 1960 21 90 ads я 1836 792 
» . 1959 21 82 29 s 1621 660 
» 1958 19 12, 33 б 1326 524 
Ш е тее 1957 17 71 28 . 1326 484 
Vocational Technical school, private . 2 1961 1 8 — Бр 42 — 
Commercial school, private . : 1961 1 2 — a. 22 — 
Homecraft schools, private . » 1961 22 9 9 act 512 512 
Total 5 . + > 1961 24 19 9 ase 576 512 
E ei x. 1960 25 30 tU ane 694 506 
” eR 1959 21 33 5 "m 688 503 
» ЧЕЧЕ: . 1958 38 36 11 oon 1 087 913 
» B . 1957 24 33 10 .. 645 485 
Teacher Primary teachers’ courses, private . 
training Totals о ЕА s e К 1961 7 44 30 — 572 333 - 
jen Nome vog . 1960 1 37 24 — 536 316 -— 
» 5 А 1959 7 41 23 — 521 313 — 
^ . 1958 ui 31 18 — 514 314 — 
» . 1957 T 34 19 — 553 333 — 
Higher University college, private 
Total > fey Gk . 1961 il 40 9 xi 170 29 
RE PATEA d o lia . 1960 1 33 3 m 167 36 
» AVE BAS nta . 1959 1 33 3 oe 139 27 
w^ + " 1958 1 31 6 T 109 20 
ЯУ Эх C CURL] „Де 1957 1 31 6 Es 96 18 
Special School for children of lepers 
у ш er DNE s ЭРЕ ЖЕЛ 1961 1 T — — 17 T = 
Wr RN 3 TEN Ае 1960 1 1 — — 21 1 = 
SUE UN fel wes na . 1959 $ 1 — — 22 9 — 
Ey a РГ ee Aer 1958 1 1 = — 24 10 = 
ee ee, су А test а GN 1957 1 1 — — 26 12 = 
i S ———————————————————— 


1. Evening schools for herdboys. 
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U.K, TERRITORIES (SOUTHERN AFRICA): BASUTOLAND 


6. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 19611 
(in thousand rands) 


nh E ыз. с—————є——є————————— 


A, SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE? 


Amount 
Total о Оа 2 024 
Central Government . . . . . ss . « 1712 
Territorial revenue 5 7. a 4 «eos 1595 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund . . . 17 
Voluntary agencies . Cae оаа 312 


Amount 
Total expenditure of the Central 
Government only. . . . « + + 1712 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . 1598 
For administration or general control . 73 
For instruction . . . . + + + 1413 
Salaries to teachers and supporting 
rofessional staff . . . . - 1373 
Other instructional expenditure . . 40 
Other recurring expenditure . . . 112 
Scholarships . . . + + s 26 
Expenditure for boarding establish- 
ments, transport services for pupils, 
school canteens . . . + + + 41 
Miscellaneous . . . . + + + 45 
Total capital expenditure . 114 


Educational facilities (school buildings, 

classrooms and laboratory 

equipment, etc.) . . + so + * 71 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, 


cafeterias, bookstores, etc.) . В 37 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Былым» е ел 
Total recurring expenditure? . ......... 31 791 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not. 
distributed by level and type of Xue) т ois 94 5.3 
Expenditure for instruction ‘distributed by level and type of 
education) . + + КООГА 1254 10.0 
Primary education "ddr: 826 461 
Secondary education. + «8 + + * ot ot so 309 17.3 
General; Rete TOURS "їн сө, 205 1L5 
Vocational Clscu НРА PONENS NEIN 37 2.1 
Teacher traning, | ж £o 2 0e ntt t t 67 3.7 
Higher education |... + + > +s 7 ot ot ot n 119 6.6 
University or equivalent. . . + - + + * 11 6.2 
Teacher training . -+ 2 0.1 
Non-university . + + + > 6 0.3 
Other recurring expenditure . . + + + 443 24,7 
‘Arrears of teachers’ salaries , . + - 416 23.2 
Contributions to teachers' provident fund 21 l5 


1. Figures referring to Central Government funds are based on closed 
accounts, and those for voluntary agencies are budget estimates. 
2. Not including expenditure by voluntary agencies. 


3. Includes expenditure by voluntary agencies amounting to 193,000 
rands. 
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BECHUANALAND 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate is an arid land of some 
222,000 square miles, two-thirds of which lies within 
the Kalahari Desert. Its population is less than half a 
million of whom approximately 4,000 are Europeans, 
Eurafricans and Indians. The Bechuana people are divided 
into eight main tribes, each with its own tribal territory, 
administration and treasury. Other groups, such as the 
Bushmen, Damara, Hottentots, Makalaka and Manpu- 
kushu, live either within the tribal territories or on non- 
tribal Crown lands. Tswana is the official vernacular. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Local tribal control is the distinguishing feature of the 
Protectorate’s educational system. Tribal school com- 
mittees are responsible for the building, upkeep and 
equipment of all schools within their jurisdiction and for 
the recruitment of staff for these schools. In professional 
matters, teachers are directly responsible to the Director 
of Education to whom is entrusted the direction and profes- 
sional control of all education in the Protectorate. Schools 
are financed from Government funds, Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund, tribal authorities’ revenues, and 
missions’ and other voluntary agencies’ contributions. 

At present the primary schools offer an eight-year 
course but this is being shortened to seven. Of the 229 
primary schools only twelve are mission operated. In 
1961 primary enrolment amounted to 38,893 of whom 
22,430 were girls. 

The general secondary schools offer a five-year course. 
The High Commission Territories Junior Certificate is 
taken at the end of the third year and the Cambridge 
Oversea School Certificate at the end of the fifth. Other 
types of secondary education include commercial, home- 
craft and nursing courses; trades training in building, 
carpentry and motor mechanics; and teacher training. 

Two courses are offered at the teacher training college; 
the first is a three-year post-primary course, and the 
second a two-year post-Junior Certificate course. 

English and Tswana are compulsory subjects in all 
schools and English becomes the medium of instruction 
as from the fifth year of primary schooling. 

All students in the teacher training college are awarded 
bursaries to cover the cost of tuition and hostel accommo- 
dation, Approximately 80 per cent of those admitted to 
other second-level boarding institutions are granted similar 
bursaries. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The need for institutions of higher education is not great 


enough to warrant the establishment of centres in the 
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Protectorate; moreover, they would be beyond the 
country’s financial resources. Secondary leavers who wish 
to continue their studies usually go to the University of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, 
previously known as Pius XII University College, to 
the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 
Salisbury, or to institutions in the United Kingdom, 
Students seeking admission to a university in the United 
Kingdom or to the University of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
must spend a further two years of study after obtaining 
the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate. 

The provision of bursaries is generous and when adults 
are selected allowances are paid to dependants. At the 
end of 1962, the total number of students studying abroad 
was nineteen, of whom eight were attending courses at 
Pius XII University College, six in the United Kingdom, 
two in the United States, two in Canada and one in India. 
During 1962 the Government awarded higher education 
bursaries to the value of £7,493. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


With the assistance of Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds considerable development of second-level facilities 
is planned. Without assistance from abroad, however, 
the Protectorate cannot hope to achieve the second-level 
targets set at the Addis Ababa Conference in 1961, which 
are a necessary preliminary to the sound development 
of post-secondary education. 


[Text prepared by the Education. Department, Mafeking.] 


1. Final Report of the Conference of African States on the Development of 
Education in Africa. Addis Ababa, May 1961. Paris, Unesco, 1961. 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Bechuanaland. Education Department. Annual 
Report, 1961. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 332,000. 

Area: 221,966 square miles; 574,980 square kilometres. 

Population density: 1 per square mile; 0.5 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound — 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: February. 


U.K. TERRITORIES (roue AFRICA): REXCHUANADAND 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
Level and Н NE Reaching staff 2 ево я 
ES Туре of institution ae of insti Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
Total Female ‘Total Total Female "Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . - 1961 211 1216 582 — 37194 21465 = 
Primary schools, aided private . . 1961 1 15 14 — 1414 815 = 
Primary schools, unaided private . 1961 5 5 4 — 205 150 == 
Total Mio ets 1961 229 1236 600 — 38 893 22430 „= 
1960 214 1152 514 — 36287 21332 == 
» 1959 193 1001 461 -— 33135 19602 = 
^ TINO 1958 183 945 407 — 30598 18097 = 
> NET 1957 180 196 391 = 29123 17610 - 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public т 1961 3 21 6 = 273 137 = 
Secondary schools, aided VEM 1961 2 20 3 — 345 124 — 
Total . Ac 1961 5 4l 9 — 618 261 — 
„А 1960 5 46 14 — 561 250 — 
moos 1959 5 32 5 — 431 186 = 
*. . 1958 5 24 5 — 385 150 — 
5p TN y 1957 5 30 4 — 335 137 — 
Vocational Homecrafts school, aided private 
Tatal cete bre 1961 L 3 3 — 23 23 — 
7 Ж > . ¢ 1960 1 3 3 — 29 29 — 
H ыа B 1959 1 2 2 — 25 25 — 
» dign as ° 1958 1 2 2 — 26 26 — 
» б . 1957 1 2 2 — 23 23 — 
Teacher "Teacher training giac HESS 
training Total . . 1961 1 10 3 — 110 62 — 
2 nitide 1960 1 10 3 — 93 41 — 
A Ё 1959 1 10 3 = 86 42 = 
^ : 1958 1 10 3 um 14 40 nn 
” . 1957 1 10 6 — 69 31 — 
Adult Literacy classes . + + 
Total racy oe 1961 2 6 2 6 168 65 168 
" . 1960 2 6 2 6 179 37 179 
he А 1959 1 2 = 2 72 17 72 
#9 1958 1 3 — 3 91 28 91 
ae oy 1957 1 3 = 3 18 21 18 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 (in pounds) 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total . Ў 525 534 Total expenditure . . 525 534 
Central Government t 352 931 Total recurring expenditure T 433 713 
Territorial revenue  . 277 540 For administration or general control . 31357 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds « А 75 391 Salaries to teachers and sopporting profes- 
Local authorities H 144 603 o sional staff . . ur . 395 E 
Volunt neies . . 28 000 ther recurring expen: ture 0 
ЕЕЕ a - Ж Total capital expenditure (school ‘buildings, 
classrooms and laboratory equipment, etc.) 91 761 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
= ur = Amount Per cent М Я 
Total recurring expenditure! . : 433 773 100 
Expenditure for administration or general «һа, „АМ: 37 357 8.6 
Expenditure for instruction . - З Ы 395 896 91.3 
Primary éducation | © s: з," t t t ot tt 332 814 16.7 
Secondary education | - < 4$ $ e*t ttt 63 082 14.6 
General S CLOACS tn OE 6 н 4T 589 11.0 
MEER WC н у... .. 4735 11 
Teacher training ene repe y ems 10 758 2.5 
Other recurring expen: . A t ero oo 520 0.1 
1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 2. Includes expenditure for adult education (estimated at £550). 
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NORTHERN RHODESIA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The system of education comprises an eight-year primary 
school and a six-year secondary school, each divided into 
three cycles. At the end of the fourth secondary year 
pupils take the General Certificate of Education at 0° 
level and at the end of the sixth secondary year that at 
‘A? level, Education is compulsory for all children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15. Vocational and technical 
training at secondary level is available at the Hodgson 
Technical College in Lusaka, the Northern Technical 
College in Ndola and a number of trade schools offering 
courses in carpentry, bricklaying, motor mechanics, elec- 
trical and clerical occupations, fitting and welding, tailor- 
ing and leathercraft. Thirteen teachers’ colleges train 
mainly primary school teachers in two- and three-year 
courses, and provide in-service training during the va- 
cations. A large number of these schools are run by 
religious missions and many are Government-aided. 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for education 
at all levels. The Minister is assisted by a permanent 
secretary, an under-secretary, and an assistant secretary 
who is responsible for finance, local education authorities, 
publications, and statistics. An administrative officer is in 
charge of personnel matters of the civil servants at the 
Ministry and the teaching staffs of the schools. 

The inspection of primary and secondary schools and 
the teacher’s colleges is in the charge of an inspectorial 
division within the Ministry, but education within the 
eight provinces into which the country is divided is the 
responsibility of provincial education officers. Each pro- 
vincial education officer is assisted by a small executive 
staff which handles finance, buildings, teacher placement 
and other matters at the provincial level, and by two 
or more education officers for administrative and super- 
visory duties. 

The language of instruction in most primary schools 
is one of the vernaculars. English is taught as a subject 
until it becomes the medium of instruction in the fifth 
or sixth year of the primary school and continues as such 
through the rest of the school ladder; the vernacular is 
then studied as a subject. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In 1963 there were no facilities within Northern Rhodesia 
for full higher education courses. Students wishing to 
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follow university studies had to go abroad. A number 
of courses did exist, however, at post-secondary level 
(often admitting students at “О? level) which include 
three years of study at the Chalimbana Teachers’ College 
for training teachers for the junior forms of secondary 
schools, and social welfare courses at the Oppenheimer 
College of Social Service in Lusaka. Two-year courses at 
the Natural Resources Development College prepare 
students for certificates or diplomas in agriculture, agri- 
cultural commerce, forestry and fisheries, veterinary 
science, community development, co-operative marketing 
and home economics. The College of Further Education 
trains teachers of physical education in a one-year course 
and the Staff Training College prepares civil servants 
for administrative, executive, legal or local government 
positions; its courses usually last up to six months. There 
is also a college of music in Ndola. 

Plans are under way for the complete re-organization 
of the educational system; these envisage the establishment 
of a university which will offer full degree courses in the 
near future in administration, education, law, agriculture, 
engineering and commerce. The existing institutions which 
provide post-secondary education are expected to have 
their structure modified in order that the courses available 
at higher level within the country will harmonize with 
those to be offered at the new university. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Northern Rhodesia. Ministry of Education. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,480,000. 

Area: 288,130 square miles; 746,256 square kilometres. 

Population density: 9 per square mile; 3 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound — 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: January. 


U.K, TERRITORIES (SOUTHERN AFRICA): NORTHERN RHODESIA 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61: AFRICAN EDUCATION 


evel and Teaching staff. Students enrolled 
evel an i 
E Type of institution mt Number | Ful and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
tutions | cron] Female | Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, lower stage, public . 1961 445 91109 39951 — 
Primary schools, higher stage, public . 1961 ier} 2406 ` 316 = 26196 6447 = 
Primary schools, lower stage, aided 
EVRY e side Me эр ә!» 1961 1075 148047 64089 — 
Prim: schools, higher stage, aided 3634 811 — 
Private: ЛА AR T. as lar rM 1961 313 32 741 9 731 
Primary schools, lower st: unaided 
Hvate 5 e 2 e s yea e 1961 42 4542 2030 — 
Primary schools, higher sti unaided 130 19 — 
private , Ee . B 1961 22 1593 348 — 
Total . See Wem E 1961 2 084 6168 1208 — 304828 122596 — 
prt . sib ict, D 1960 1653 5 694 931 — 287536 113845 — 
н ом . hog. eiie tela 1959 1572 5342 114 d 265471 102712 — 
5 c а А 1 . 1958 1498 4934 695 — 243926 91566 — 
» . . T 1957 1486 4781 785 — 231063 84165 — 
ire 
Genera Secondary schools, public , . . + 1961 10 10 13 ke 1436 30 — 
Secondary schools, aided private . . 1961 19 114 42 xu 2128 513 — 
Балу schools, unaided private . . 1961 4 25 1 + 260 3 30 
"Hotal ЕЕГ. с, e б 1961 33 211 56 2 3 824 606 30 
T Q Welsh ЖЕ . 1960 26 143 30 2 599 387 nm 
" 2 еы. S o 1959 18 123 30 2108 291 
” РА 1958 17 96 19 1 890 232 
Wee ue, a: cu . 1957 11 85 17 1600 179 
Vocational Vocational schools, public . . . . 1961 12 86 1 — 185 63 — 
Vocational schools, aided private . . 1961 20 61 26 — 643 302 — 
Vocational schools, unaided private . 1961 553 835 = 835 
"Tob s. v M ams 1961 132 1153 133 2263 365 935 
MEC AU. Tx А 1960 39 136 12 1 445 437 ben 
» . . SUR 1959 50 159 14 pe 1816 413 
DENEN a s os f 1958 38 120 4 xs 1840 417 
PL CER TR 1957 4l 148 17 T 1 886 419 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public . . 1961 2 41 1 — 416 77 — 
training? Teacher training schools, aided private 1961 10 69 30 — 795 321 — 
Total oim Rory 1961 12 110 37 — 121 398 — 
NIRE s er. . 1960 13 106 43 — 1156 362 — 
" . 1959 13 112 41 — 1218 318 — 
e B . 1958 15 105 4T Бы 1249 220 — 
zy ION e eee 1957 15 86 31 — 1306 248 — 
Special Schools for lepers, public. . . > + 1961 4 — 51 40 — 
School for the blind, public . 5 1961 1 — 25 10 — 
School for lepers, aided private. . . 1961 1 us — 87 35 =- 
Schools for the blind, unaided private 1961 3 — 92 30 — 
Hé v v „.. 33 1961 9 С — 255 n5 — 
Adult Primary classes for adults . . . . 1961 61 1243 ms. 1243 
Secondary classes for adults. . . . 1961 23 226 18 226 584 a 584 
eren classes for adults . . . 1961 4 51 one 51 
TUM CE LC uoa Ge o 1961 88 226 18 226 1878 vee 1878 
=, RUE a e ae a e 1960 19 ee m ane 1428 coe 1428 
Rea x ANS 1959 12 уа des 1024 ES 1024 
ASTOR, t 1958 63 A VENT ee 934 i 924 
SEC as us 1957 33 did Er Bas 421 Re 421 


1. Not including unaided private vocational schools. 


2. Including higher teacher training. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961: 


(in pounds) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount E 
Ton]. E ALONE. os 4339 270 Total expenditure . . . . . 4339 270 
Territorial Government. . . . . . . . . . . 3866599 "Total recurring expenditure 3 165 887 
Voluntary agendis . ee om om on 412 671 For administration or general 
control c «o otia PS 692 983 
For instruction 1. фм, жй 2 393 660 
Salaries to teachers and sup- 
orting professional staff 1122 346 
Other instructional expen- 
dibus О ЭШ? 671314 
Other recurring expenditure . 19 244 
Total capital expenditure (school 
buildings, classrooms and labo- 
ratory equipment, ete.) . B 1 173 383 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND ТҮРЕ OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure? . . . oo . . 1 ee 3 165 887 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . 692 983 21.9 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
education). ES dor TEMPE з 25 2 422 904 76.5 
Primary education ‚507. , 1%, 2. 1844 471 58.3 
Secondary education s e s + e + + а e s 467 332 14.7 
General. Sie oc Dc oss ЕГ... MN 234 128 7.4 
WVOCAMODALRG, [c. КЕ О Ср ВЕ С: 77 190 2.4 
"Teachertraining ГИР le ie ВИ 156 014 4.9 
Adult educations. ы, v ws sf. 31 857 1.0 
Other types of education red m ewe 79 244 2.5 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . . sss 50 000 1.6 


1, African education only and excluding Federal funds. 


NYASALAND 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The school system comprises a junior primary section 
covering standards 1 to 5, a senior primary section cover- 
ing standards 6 to 8, and a secondary section covering 
forms 1 to 6. At the end of standard 8 children sit for 
the primary school leaving certificate examination and 
may proceed either to the academic type of secondary 
school, to teacher training or to technical and vocational 
courses in homecrafts, commerce or various other trades. 
Pupils take the General Certificate of Education at “О” 
level on completing form 4 of the secondary school and 
at *A' level at the end of form 6. 
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2, Figures are based on closed accounts. 


Education is provided in both public and private 
schools; the latter are mainly run by religious missions 
some of which receive aid from the Government in the 
form of subventions calculated at an average rate of 
£4 per pupil per annum. 

In March 1962 a Law was passed providing for a greater 
degree of autonomy to local education authorities; it 
also established a number of advisory councils and pre- 
scribed school syllabuses and fees. Under this law the 
Minister of Education is vested with the final authority 
for all educational matters within the country. The 
popularly elected district councils, acting as the local 
education authorities, assume responsibility for the 


development of prim education within their own 
districts but remain subject to the general over-all super- 
vision of the Ministry of Education. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Under the 1962-65 development plan for education, which 
forms part of the national development plan, substantial 
funds were allocated for the provision of facilities for 
higher education, It was proposed that a new university 
should have its nucleus in Livingstonia with agricultural 
courses centred at Chidetze, and architecture and commerce 
at Blantyre. Until such facilities become available students 
will continue to follow their higher studies abroad; in 
1962 there were 105 of them taking degree courses at 
universities outside Nyasaland, while another 114 were 
following other professional courses at higher level. Burs- 
aries are wasted by the Government Scholarship Selection 
Committee and vary in amount from £150 to £250 per 
year; they are supplemented by grants which provide 
for the full cost of a student's course and for air transport 
to and from the place of study. Interest-free loans are 
also sometimes made available, 

Soche Hill College provides a three-year training course 
at higher level for secondary school and upper primary 
school teachers. Graduates receive a diploma in education 
on completing their studies. Higher technical education 


U.K, TERRITORIES (SOUTHERN AFRICA)! NYASALAND 


will be provided at the Polytechnic, the construction 
of which at. Blantyre is being completed through bilateral 
aid; it is intended that its students will prepare for the 
examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
The College of Commerce at Blantyre, which has been 
offering post-secondary courses for some years, is expected 
to be absorbed into the new Polytechnic. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Nyasaland. Ministry of Education and Social 
Development. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,890,000, 

Area: 45,366 square miles; 117,498 square kilometres. 

Population density: 64 per square mile; 25 per square 
kilometre, 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: January. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960! 
(in pounds) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


В. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
mmc Gee 1 607 045 Total expenditure . . . 1607 045 
Let с. : 1019 463 Total recurring expenditure 1194 178 
Local authorities 60 006 For administration or general 
Tuition fees . . e « * «sr 116 160 control s i ине E 46 116 
Other receipts from parents and gifts, For instruction e MES 1 137 620 
endowments, ete s s s © © soo 288 270 Salaries to teachers and supporting 
Other sources . « « sorot Lou 123 146 professional staf , . . . 884816 
African Development and Welfare Fund. 2 580 Other instructional expenditure , 252 804 
United Kingdom Government . . « « 120 566 Other recurring expenditure . , 10 442 
"Total capital expenditure (school build- 
"tem Б 6 ings, classrooms and laboratory 
equipment, residence halls, cafeterias, 
bookstores, ete.) . . 412 867 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
ET » » Amount. Per cet 
Total recurring expenditure? . 1194170 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. , . . 46 116 3.9 
Куеп for instraction (distributed by level and type of 
education) > >» EE We A ч». 1148 062 Lu 96.1 
Primary education . “ 844723 7 
Secondary education 292 897 24.5 
Сені "wo УЕ СВ 138 554 1.6 
УЗИБ о и t ee з 49 883 чє 
Teacher training ......,... ot t 104 460 в, 
Other types of education 10 442 09 


ee ——— —————— 


1. Excluding Federal funds. 


2, Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61: AFRICAN EDUCATION 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and. — Academic | Number ; Е 
type of Type of institution cr of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education y tutions E 5 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schoolspublic . . . . . 1961 9 31 10 ten 1448 645 — 
Primary schools, aided private . . . 1961 1120 4013 863 Yer 156 228 54 646 — 
Primary schools, unaided private 1961 1991 3221 141 ties 129 163 51105 — 
"Hotal КОЛУ ТЕ enr. re 1961 3120 7271 1014 aa 286 839 106 396 — 
Wee Uy We MAU» . 1960 3181 6974 1034 x 285 163 102 419 — 
NOR eae ls ted ves ^. 1959 3 284 6 732 891 293 480 106 170 — 
Wi. hes 1958 3 097 6171 844 269 693 97 317 
э Peed 1957 3 163 6149 684 236 390 95 341 
Seco 
Genera Secondary schools, public 1961 3 33 5 aril 331 39 
Secondary schools, aided private 1961 17 40 14 is 1144 184 
Secondary schools, unaided private . 1961 5 16 3 265 93 
Total M Geile Geb Seb fo eves ЗУ 1961 25 89 22 1740 316 
» EE LUE Hen swe tial 08 1960 24 110 22 1501 258 
» oo. . 1959 25 15 16 Я 1300 194 
ЦЕЛА ЗН DA сс сеа аш 1958 18 69 10 1169 154 
MU de ае ае ена, e e 1957 15 68 12 . 919 92 
Vocational Technical schools, public. . . . . 1961 7 13 — we 269 — 
Technical schools, aided private. . . 1961 6 11 2 146 63 
Technical schools, unaided private . . 1961 11 Al 6 йр, 256 256 
ү: ЕДИНУЮ sut om ad 1961 24 v9 268. 8 671 319 
" s 1960 22 48 5 751 217 
» . = . 1959 34 52 14 733 279 
" . . DE 1958 ens sae cee . oe 
" . б б 1957 20 42 п 476 136 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public . B 1961 4 10 1 134 - — 
training Teacher training schools, aided private . 1961 19 60 20 818 254 — 
Teacher training school, unaided private 1961 1 4 1 44 15 — 
Ze ДУ UE TES UG 1961 24 74 22 996 269 — 
B———— 1960 10 15 23 900 241 — 
» . . 1959 16 68 24 918 211 - 
wi ie . . 1958 16 69 28 946 211 — 
37, 4+ . . 1957 16 59 18 893 182 — 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system comprises a seven-year primary 
course (including two years in the infants' school) for 
children between the ages of 5 and 12. This is followed 
by a secondary academic-type of school which offers a 
six-year course. Pupils sit for the General Certificate of 
Education at “О”? level at the end of the fourth year and 
that at ‘A’ level at the end of the sixth year. In addition, 
there is a certificate known as “М? level which is an ex- 
tension of the “О? level syllabuses and is conducted by the 
Associated Examination Board of London. This is re- 
cognized for admission to universities in South Africa. 


1234 


Technical schools in Bulawayo and Salisbury provide 
a type of secondary education biased towards the needs 
of potential technicians, technologists and engineers. Un- 
like the general secondary schools, they are selective and 
their courses are organized on a subject basis. 

Education is compulsory for all children between the 
ages of 7 and 15 and free in Government schools. Separate 
schools exist for the different races. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Education at higher level is available at the University 


U.K. TERRITORIES (SOUTHERN AFRICA): SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland where full university 
courses are offered, and at a number of other institutions 
providing professional training at post-secondary level 
which mainly prepare students for overseas examinations; 
these include the Salisbury Polytechnic, the Gwelo 
Teachers’ College, and the Nyatsine College in Seke for 
the training of teachers, the Chibero College of Agri- 
culture in Norton and the Twebi Agricultural College in 
Salisbury, the Salisbury Arts School and the Rhodesia 
College of Music. 

Before 1957, students wishing to follow university 
courses went to South Africa, a few to the United King- 
dom and some elsewhere; a number studied at home for 
degrees of the University of South Africa. This pattern 
is still the same as can be seen from the figures for 1962 
when, out of a total of 1,870 Rhodesians, 1,300 were at 
universities in South Africa, 350 in Rhodesia and 220 
in the United Kingdom. In addition, some 500 others 
were studying by correspondence with the University 
of South Africa. In 1945, a movement for the establishment 
of a local university was commenced and was later 
strengthened by the Carr-Saunders’ Commission report 
on higher education in Central Africa, On 11 February 1955, 
the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was 
set up by Royal Charter as an autonomous institution 
on the model of British universities and in special relation- 
ship with the University of London. Teaching for London 
degrees and certificates commenced in March 1957 and in 
all essentials the college follows the British pattern. 

The college was created to provide university courses 
for students from Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia in 
addition to nationals of Southern Rhodesia and enrolled 
pupils from all three countries. The college is a multi- 
racial institution open to all students without distinction 
on racial grounds. Early in 1962, Nyasaland withdrew 
its students and announced the intention to found its own 
university; in 1963, Northern Rhodesia followed suit. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland has 
five faculties all but one of which divided into several 
departments. The Faculty of Arts has departments of 
African languages, English, French, Latin, Greek, 
Portuguese, mathematics, economics, government, history 
and social anthropology; the Faculty of Social Studies has 
departments of economics, government, history and social 
anthropology; the Faculty of Education has an institute of 
education, an institute of adult education and a post- 
graduate department of education. The Faculty of Sciences 
is divided into departments of agriculture, botany, 
chemistry, geology, mathematics, physics and zoology. 
The Faculty of Medicine is not subdivided. 


Admission of students. Students wishing to enrol at the 
University bos must be in possession of the General 
Certificate of Education at “О? level with three passes 
and of that at ‘A’ level with two passes. They must also 
sit an English proficiency test organized by the college. 
A special section provides classes to prepare mature 
persons for admission to the University College. The qualifi- 


cation required for enrolment in these classes is at least 
three passes in the General Certificate of Education at ‘O° 
level and one or more years of private study. 


Range of studies. University College prepares students for 
the University of London degrees. The Faculties of Arts 
and Social Studies have courses leading to the B.A. 
degree (general and honours), the Faculty of Social 
Studies to the B.Sc. (Econ.), and the Faculty of Science 
to the В.Ѕе. (General) or B.Se. (Agric.). A one-year course 
prepares students for the London Postgraduate Certificate 
in Education. Facilities are also available for studies 
leading to the masters’ and doctoral degrees. 

Under separate arrangements with the University of 
Birmingham, a six-year course was started in 1963 leading 
to the M.B. Ch.B. followed by a year of internship. In 
addition the college grants diplomas in public administra- 
tion (one-year course), and applied economics (three-year 
part-time course) and, through its Institute of Education, 
supervises training and examinations, and awards diplomas 
in the post-secondary teacher training college. There is 
also a diploma course in wild life conservation which 
commenced in 1963. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year lasts thirty weeks 
and is divided into three terms; it starts around the middle 
of March and ends in December. Attendance at lectures 
is voluntary but compulsory at tutorials and seminars; 
students may not absent themselves from the college 
for part of a term without the written permission of the 
college authorities. All teaching is done in English and 
instruetion is given through tutorials, seminars, written 
assignments, and laboratory and field work. The choice 
of textbooks is left to the teaching staff. Use is also made 
of an extensive range of teaching aids. 


Requirements for certain awards. For a B.A. Honours 
degree in French, students have to pass a long oral exami- 
nation plus nine three-hour papers comprising translations 
from and into French, commentary on unseen texts 
from the Middle Ages to the present, the history of French 
from its origins to today, mediaeval and sixteenth-century 
literature with prescribed texts, seventeenth- to twentieth- 
century literature, a special subject in French and a 
subsidiary subject which is often another language. The 
full course covers a total of some 700 hours spread over 
three years. 

For a B.Sc. degree in physics, students have to study 
physies for three years during which time they also take 
another two science subjects, one of which is studied for 
three years and the other for one year. There are 275 class 
hours of lectures and 375 of practical work. At the end 
of the first year, examinations are held which comprise 
two three-hour written papers and one three-hour practical 
session; at the end of the third year, there are three 
three-hour written papers and one six-hour practical 
session. The subjects in which the examinations are held 
include properties of matter, thermodynamies, wave 
physics and sound, physical and geometrical optics, 
electricity and magnetism, electromagnetic theory, poten- 
tial theory, electron physics and electronics, and atomic 
and nuclear physics. 
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Extra-mural courses are only available in the form of 
part-time studies leading to the diploma in applied 
economics. 


Research 


Research is considered as important as teaching and, 
with a teaching load of about eight hours a week, the 
average staff member is engaged in research (sometimes 
in a team) in his chosen field, usually related to problems 
in Africa. Research work is supported by grants from the 
Government, industry, agriculture, overseas foundations 
or the college itself. Research facilities are also available 
for guest research workers and for postgraduate students. 


Staff 


The academic staff includes professors, senior lecturers, 
lecturers, assistant lecturers, part-time and visiting staff 
and research fellows. The recruitment of staff is under- 
taken after world-wide advertisement in the press but 
mainly in the British Commonwealth and through the 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas 
in London which also assists the college selection boards. 
Research fellows are usually appointed for a specified 
period and assistant lecturers on three years’ probation. 
The tenure of other academic staff is, as a rule, up to 
the age of retirement which is fixed at 60. Staff are com- 
pletely free to express their views and to do occasional 
writing, broadcasting, examining and other work, but 
require the consent of the college authorities for any 
extensive paid outside work and may have to pay the 
fees for such work to the college. Salaries range from 
£1,200 (for an assistant lecturer) to £3,000 (for a professor). 
Professors are entitled to three months’ paid leave every 
two years while other staff enjoy this right once every 
three years; they are all entitled to nine months’ paid 
leave every seventh year. The college has a pension- 
insurance scheme to which staff pay 5 per cent of their 
salaries and the college a sum equivalent to 10 per cent 
of the salaries. Exchange arrangements exist with a 
number of institutions and the secondment of staff occurs 


frequently. 


Student life and welfare 


The annual cost of study to a student is about £225 of 
which £50 is for tuition fees and the balance for 
living expenses, books and examinations. There is a large 
number of bursaries and scholarships available while 
State grants and loans also exist; these make it possible 
for almost every deserving student to find university 
studies financially feasible. 
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All registered full-time students are members of the 
Students’ Union which represents them in their corporate 
capacity and which receives a college grant to assist all 
approved student societies and clubs in their activities. 
The union is affiliated to the British National Union of 
Students. 

The college is mainly residential. Halls of residence 
have been built on the college site which, in addition to 
common rooms, dining halls and other facilities, provide 
each student with a separate furnished single study- 
bedroom. Health, welfare and guidance services are 
available to all students. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Southern Rhodesia. Ministry of the Interior. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 3,150,000. 

Area: 150,333 square miles; 389,362 square kilometres. 

Population density: 21 per square mile; 8 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound — 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: January. 


1. SOUTHERN RHODESIA: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961* 
(in pounds) 
—-———————— 


EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure . . . . . . ss 4 800 000 
For administration or general control . . . . . 296 661 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff 4 091 415 
Other expenditure .. . = pp e «4 € ов l 411 924 


e Ss ee ee xls oos Qo. E 
1. African education only and excluding Federal funds. 
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2. FEDERAL BUDGET: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961" 


(in pounds) 


_ ee (eae cad ы INREGEEIM ESI c MM MEM 1L Id 


А. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total › „4 RENE LEES code 9 577 436 Total expenditure 9 303 617 
Federal Government assis 9 514 965 Total recurring expenditure 8 132 103 
Gifts, endowments, etc. . . . + 62 471 For panunen or general 
control . . ea 217 829 
For instruction . . 5 526 352 
Salaries to teachers and 
supporting ыу ч 
staff . 4 765 924 
Other instructional expen- 
diture. . 760 428 
Other recurring expenditure . 2 387 922 
Scholarships 205 385 
Expenditure for boarding 
establishments, transport. 
services for pupils, em 
canteens, etc, . 1316 528 
Miscellaneous . 806 009 
Total capital expenditure . 1171514 
Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms and 
laboratory equipment, etc.) 1 074 043 
Auxiliary facilities (residence 
halls, cafeterias, POURS terete 
еіс) a X 97 471 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure? . ......... 8 132 103 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 217 829 2.7 
Expenditure for instruction ызы by level and ‘type of 
education) . . 7914 274 91.3 
Pre-primary education B 22 533 0.3 
Primary education . 3 670 036 45.1 
Secondary education 4 011 900 49.3 
Gener: Pio Meis 3 381 900 41.6 
Vocational and "teacher training . T^v pena 630 000 7л 
Higher education РТ We in, Se 195 785 24 
University . 109 525 13 
"Teacher training 86 260 11 
Special education 9 410 0.1 
4610 0.06 


Adult education . 


1. Ceased as of end of 1963. 


2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61: 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 


rel Number 
otis Type of institution дне of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education У tutions Lig 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary? Primary schools (grades 1-6), public . 1961 56 1020 38399 18996 — 
Primary schools (grades у aided 
П РАЕС 1961 2 789 11 890 © 455 092 203850 — 
Total. . . 1961 2 845 12 910 a 493 491 222 846 — 
ie Ww Ed See е mes 1960 2652 Aco Ae 453936 203 332 — 
^ . . 1959 2683 see tee “+ 424104 189207 — 
„ А ` 1958 2 633 11 605 TE 5 411359 182 205 — 
» . 1957 2560 10 814 ^i * 380950 167077 — 
Seco: 
General Secondary schools, public А 1961 то E 8 065 2 397 
Secondary schools, aided private о 1961 ax А 28 578 8 883 
оар. . 1961 35 5 36643 11280 
VGL eh. vices a . 1960 23 E 33569 10869 
MN SO RET a es 1959 24 САЯ " 29 137 9 497 
^ Y ale ce LP 1958 21 134 . 24 915 1112 
^E pide ore 1957 18 116 . 20 781 6 146 
Vocational Industrial schools, public . . . 1961 5 212 = 
Agricultural schools, public . . . . 1961 3 65 508 — - 
Hygiene demonstrators school, public 1961 1 53 — 
Industrial schools, aided private 1961 8 405 — 
Agricultural schools, aided private 1961 2 207 — 
"Total 2:1; с. „С ии у; 1961 19 1385 — 
wi te Res: Tni A es 1960 21 1361 — 
- d AP 1959 21 1426 — 
" . B o * 1958 10 .. 895 _ 
„ В 1957 10 64 wee 1102 — 
Teacher Teacher training courses, public . . 1961 2 17 sm 233 50 — 
training "Teacher training courses, aided private . 1961 42 2169 634 — 
Domestic science teacher training 162 А 
courses, aided private . . . - 1961 3 16 16 — 
Total $$, алка. ® 1961 47 179 S 2478 760 — 
» . . 1960 43 wee >л» 2522 803 — 
» . Urea 1959 AT ees Ux 2 600 876 — 
» „б; . 1958 44 169 .. . 2540 809 с? 
Ww. . 2 1957 34 136 б . 2324 667 = 
Higher 
niversity University College of Rhodesia and 
and Nyasaland, public 
uivalent Total . . e. 5 1961 1 109 xs 27 286 82 38 
degree- ^ cante 1960 1 эө oe TR 232 16 24 
granting) Ё s 1959 1 ce Us 192 60 26 
» 5 (5 1958 1 . 173 51 48 
” 1957 1 eee ve 152 30 82 
Non- Technical teacher training school, public 
university Totaly ye cde E 1961 il 17 1 2 59 4 
Teacher » 1960 1 . 2 site 43 ost 
training » 1959 = = = = hi" = € 
Other Post-secondary commercial school 
(one-year course), public 
Total... 1 В 1961 1 2 ii 1 21 — 
» "s ais . 1960 1 1 1 x 24 — 
iy 1959 1 1 1 os 20 E 
s 1958 1 1 1 i 20 = 
» 5 1957 1 1 1 21 E 


1. Data refer to African education only with the exception of University 


College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
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2. Schools providing grades 7 and 8 and the teachers thereof are included 
with primary education but the pupils of these grades are included 
with secondary education. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and io | Number 
Жүрө o Type of institution. Academic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Ма-а tutions 
Total Female "Total Total Female Total 
Special Schools for the deaf, private. . . . 1961 2 < 5 114 36 — 
School for the blind, private. . 1961 1 . ste 184 60 = 
School for the blind, еа апі physically 

Tandi tappaa; SB : 5 1961 1 ad : 127 31 — 

DE D 1961 4 nes E 425 127 — 

SU MWST nw x ` 1960 4 ka y 437 128 — 

EUCH « 1959 4 eae 336 83 — 

RC" ra neant Ec m 1958 4 23 316 93 — 

Fits so: aon S eb = 1957 3 18 221 66 = 

Adult Primary evening schools, . . . + 1961 123 ye к 13 446 2 203 13 446 

Homecraft schools . . . . + + 1961 1 312 312 424 424 424 

Total pee 1961 130 548 312 13870 2627 13 870 

54 Hitec VAM LT 1960 124 1531 12 491 2 613 12491 

кы ас eee 7+ 1959 105 4310 9 999 1736 9 999 

» 1958 84 .. 8917 617 8917 

Ap ot АЛ DE 1957 81 B . m 8597 1085 8597 
OUN м i 


3. Full-time only. 


4. Part-time only. 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


i Field of study 

mw. Academic 

‘Type of institution Sex Total à 

Mess Hine Баданов. аа ама Lew. МОД Meters) Ыйын Medical Agriculture 

All institutions? 1961 MF 286 157 42 — — á 19 — — 8 
F 82 mM n = — Y ES — — one 

All institutions? 1957 MF 152 110 28 — — 14 — — — 
Е 30 ET T — — Sene — — — 

Percentage 

All institutions? 1961 МЕ 100 55 15 — — s; 27 — — 3 
F 100 s.. ond — — T xS — — "an 

All institutions? 1957 MF 100 73 18 — 3 9 En = = 
F 100 sie bw — — nia wee — — — 


l. Social sciences are included with humanities. 


2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960 


Field of study 
Length of 8 Total E " 
Eae % Humanities Education Fine arts Лам Social Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 
Less than 2 years ~ -— = == — == — — — — — 
2 years МЕ — — — — — — — — — — 
y М = ES = 3 = m = = = 
3 years MF 37 21 — — — — 14 == = LES 
4 years MF 33 — 33 — — — — — — — 
5 years MF — — — = — = = < em 
Е EX = EE = a 
6 years МЕ x 
F = - = LL. ки == E = = 4 
7 years or more MF — — — -— Е = — E E = 
F = = E eA = EE aS =, Ss 2 
6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total З me Е 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law Sodai Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 
1960 MF 70 21 33 — = — 14 — — 2 
F D Tos n — — — АУ: -- — Ve» 
1959 МЕ 46 17 23 — — — 6 — — — 
F os .. — — — oat — = — 
1958 МЕ 28 — 28 — — — — = pe 
1957 MF 28 — 28 — — — — ET —— E 
Е nee — TE — — — — zn = EN 
Percentage 
1960 MF 100 30 41 — — — 20 — — 3 
F 100 p D — — — ees — =- wee 
1957 MF 100 — 100 — — — — — — — 
F 100 = eee — — — — pes = = 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


General educational policy in the Territory is laid down 
in the proclamations issued by the High Commissioner 
for Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, as well as 
in supplementary legislation in the form of Government 
notices issued by the Resident Commissioner in Swaziland. 
The Department of Education is responsible for the 
implementation of policy and the administration of the 
educational system. 

Until recently the school system fell into three clear-cut 
divisions: African, European and Eurafrican. However 
in 1962, in accordance with the Swaziland Government’s 
declared policy of non-racialism, these divisions were 
abolished and the Department of Education has now 
embarked on a policy of integration. African and Eura- 
frican children now attend a number of schools which 
were previously considered to be reserved for Europeans. 
The process of integration will be a gradual one; in the 
meantime the greater part of African education is provided 
by the missions, though the native authority runs a number 
of tribal schools, including three national schools financed 
by the Swazi National Treasury. The Government directly 
maintains a number of institutions including a trade 
school and a teacher training centre and makes grants- 
in-aid to the majority of the mission schools. Control is 
exercised by the Director of Education through the Native 
Schools Proclamation (No. 6 of 1940) which provides for 
the registration and inspection of all schools, through 
the revised ‘Rules Governing the Conduct of African 
Schools’, gazetted in October 1954, and, for the Swazi 
national schools, through Government Notice No. 27 of 
1944, Education is not compulsory for African children. 

The Education Department exercises control of Euro- 
pean education through the Swaziland Public Education 
Proclamation (No. 31 of 1943). All European schools with 
the exception of one grant-aided convent are maintained 
by the Government, and each Government school has an 
elected committee. At territorial level there is a School 
Board whose members are representatives of the com- 
mittees; both the committees and the School Board are 
advisory bodies. Education is compulsory for all European 
children from 7 years of age until they reach the age of 
16 or pass the Junior Certificate (lower secondary) exa- 
mination taken in standard 8. 

The Eurafrican community is served by Government- 
aided mission schools. Control is exercised through Pro- 
clamation No. 60 of 1951. There are parents’ advisory 
committees and a central advisory board for the Territory 
as a whole. Education is not compulsory. 

English is introduced as a subject at the first stages of 
African primary education and in other schools where the 
mother tongue is Afrikaans; it is the sole medium of 
instruction at secondary level. 


SWAZILAND 


African post-primary institutions include junior se- 
condary schools (three years), high schools (five years), a 
trades school (four years), a house-craft centre (two years), 
and teacher training centres with two-year courses at 
different levels. Entrants are selected on the basis of their 
performance in the external examination taken at the end 
of the primary standard 6. A pass in the Junior Certificate 
examination taken at the end of the third year in the 
junior secondary school is required for entrance to certain 
levels of vocational training and the upper secondary 
course. Pupils who continue with the general secondary 
course are prepared for the *O' level General Certificate 
of Education examinations of the Associated Examinations 
Board. 

The European and Eurafrican secondary schools also 
prepare for the South African Matriculation Board exami- 
nations, but the full course lasts only four years, the Junior 
Certificate being taken at the end of the second year. 

A start on syllabuses common to all schools was made 
with the introduction of a new grade I syllabus in 1963. 
Common syllabuses will be introduced progressively from 
1964 onwards. This system will permit easy transfer from 
one school to another, eventually reduce the African 
primary course by one year, and ensure that all pupils 
enter the secondary schools with a common fund of 
knowledge. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in the Ter- 
ritory, and pupils who wish to continue their studies 
usually attend the Pius XII University in Basutoland, 
or institutions in the United Kingdom or the Republic 
of South Africa, At the end of 1962 the total number 
known to be studying abroad was forty-nine of whom 
eleven were attending courses in the United Kingdom, 
fourteen in the Republic of South Africa, seventeen at the 
University of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland, five in the United States of America, one in 
Israel and one in Uganda. The Swaziland Government 
assisted thirty-six of these students with scholarships, 
bursaries or travelling expenses and others were financed 
privately or by institutions in the U.S.A. and Israel 
and by United Nations Agencies. During 1962, twelve 
students completed training abroad and returned to 
the Territory and the amount spent on assistance to 
students in obtaining higher education was approximately 
270,000 rands. 

Increased financial provision for higher education has 
been made in 1963 and more assistance is anticipated from 
external sources, particularly Commonwealth countries. 


[Text prepared by the Resident Commissioner, Mbabane.] 
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STATISTICS ы 
Sources. Swaziland. Department of Education. Reply to Population density: 40 per square mile; 15 per square 
Unesco questionnaire. . kilometre. 


Official exchange rate (1961): 1 rand = 1.40 U.S. dollars. 


Reference data 
Fiscal year begins: April. 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 266,000. Academic year begins: January. 
Area: 6,704 square miles; 17,363 square kilometres. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolle 
Level and Mee Number T 
e of Type of institution cademic | орден, | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education ye tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary! Nursery school, aided private 
OPAL 1:04! E 1961 1 2 2 б 96 50 — 
Primary African primary schools, public . . . 1961 21 140 62 5353 2559 
European primary schools, public . . 1961 11 48 38 j 1154 589 — 
African primary schools, aided private . 1961 165 703 462 INT 25218 12660 — 
Eurafrican primary schools, aided 
ПТЕР 1961 5 17 13 T 612 298 — 
European primary school, aided private 1961 1 6 6 atü 89 10 - 
African primary schools, unaided private 1961 102 136 113 SUN 5214 2 760 — 
Жашай keke erue cies Lei s 1961 305 1050 694 ae 37640 18 936 — 
» 0 1960 298 940 620 34 450 17283 — 
Sach 2 1959 294 949 633 31997 16090 — 
" Е У. е, 1958 283 827 544 29 934 15 542 == 
» А, 1957 219 185 `555 des 27345 13986 = 
Secondary 
General African secondary schools, public . . 1961 4 28 6 599 234 
European secondary schools, public.. 1961 2 23 1 263 108 
African secondary schools, aided private 1961 14 46 12 “ 955 419 
Епгаїтїсап secondary schools, aided 
private ЖИК V. eile. sitio. + 1961 3 9 8 E 10 43 
European secondary school, unaided 
Puvated cms. mys iw. Te ui c 1961 1 3 3 5 34 34 
ТОЕ жр ха 1961 24 109 36 1921 838 
Ww. | opted NM se 1960 21 110 42 1540 688 . 
„ > s 1959 20 16 29 1078 498 
om . 1958 19 19 34 d 903 381 
" 1957 18 65 36 117 295 . 
Vocational Trade school, public . . . . . + 1961 1 10 — 11 — 3 
Clerical school, public . . . . + 1961 1 1 — 6 3 4 
Housecraftschool aided private. . . 1961 1 2 2 6 6 à 
Total AF HTH ИШ МЛ г 1961 3 13 2 83 9 " 
wia КШМ» B 21 faute 1960 2 12 2 I. 80 14 m 
EA . 5 1959 2 12 4 81 12 xx 
» . А Pap 1958 2 10 1 tee 84 22 . 
w ТА 1957 2 9 1 Я 89 22 . 
Teacher Teacher training centre, public . . . 1961 1 5 2 36 26 А 
training Teacher training centre, aided private . 1961 1 2 2 69 46 = 
Domestic science teacher training centre, 
aided private . . . + es + + 1961 1 2 2 wige 6 6 = 
Total у! >ш! пе ЕЛИНЕ 1961 3 9 6 wae 11 78 = 
Binene ue hrar Pani 1960 3 9 6 AT 93 12 = 
SO eh. «aa 1959 3 9 6 pate 13 51 = 
SEES re eee 1958 3 T 6 ad 19 54 E 
AU Aa o XN 1957 3 7 6 wt 70 43 = 


1. Data available for 1961 only. 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in rands) 
EXE ee ne 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total iments: riza eer es) e m P 1443 759 Total expenditure . . . . 1125 330 
Swaziland andat Sd. И deserved hu tig et uns 511299 Total recurring expenditure — . 504 962 
United Kingdom funds. . . . . «4 s e 194 155 For administration or general 
Тооп fees; etc;q cS £o A s] des eS, чыт" 1070 control . . e s . 33 728 
Other receipts from parents . . . . sooo 71235 For instruction . . . . 471 234 
Salaries to teachers and 
supporting professional 
sti TAM AY С 278 027 
Other instructional 
expenditure . . . . 193 207 
Total capital expenditure 
(school buildings, classrooms 
and laboratory equipment, etc.) 620 368 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount. Per cent. 
Total recurring ехреепїйш.. ........... 504 962 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . . . . 33 728 6.7 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of education) 470 042 93.1 
rimary and general secondary education . $ . 446 615 88.4 
Secondary education . уа Реб ane 
САЛОН орао кычы уз: 5145, zx vs 
Noct HN HDI THEN ун, PHAR C. 12332 2.5 
Teacher training . . 11 095 2.2 
Other recurring expenditure 1192 0.2 


MISI OON MC "—————É(d———— ——————— 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The territory of Gambia comprises an area known as 
the Colony (30 square miles) and a much larger hinterland 
(about 4,000 square miles) known as the Provinces (formerly 
Protectorate). There is a marked contrast between the 
two areas; over 90 per cent of the Protectorate population 
is illiterate. 

Responsibility for education throughout the territory is 
vested in the Minister of Education. Under the Education 
Ordinance of 1946 which is still in force, there is an advisory 
Board of Education comprising representatives of the 
education authorities, the Missions, the Muslim community 
and the Provinces. The board recently recommended 


GAMBIA 


certain policy changes which are to be included in a new 
ordinance being presented to the House of Representatives 
in April 1963. Educational developments in the Provinces 
are explained each year at the Conference of Chiefs. 

'The carrying out of educational policy, and the admi- 
nistration and general supervision of the school system, 
are the responsibility of the Director of Education who 
performs the dual functions of Secretary to the Ministry 
and Head of the Education Department. He is assisted by 
education officers in charge of the Colony area and the 
Provinces. Teacher training is also the responsibility of 
the Department. 

In Bathurst (the capital) and the rest of the Colony, 
schools are classified as Government, local agreement, 
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aided or unaided. Local agreement schools are former 
mission schools which, since the Cox Agreement of 1946, 
have been fully maintained from public funds but are 
managed on a denominational basis. In the Provinces the 
ЖОР formerly maintained by district authorities passed 
to Government control on 1 September 1962. There is a 
growing number of mission schools, usually aided. 

In the Colony, the educational ladder begins with the 
primary school which children enter at 6 Ré of age and 
where they spend six years. At the end of this course they 
sit a selection examination for entry to a secondary school. 

The secondary course leads in five years to the West 
African School Certificate, and in a further two years to 
the General Certificate of Education (‘A’ level). 

In the Provinces, the basic primary course covers six 
years. There is only one post-primary school and many 
children go to Colony schools for their secondary education. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Students requiring higher education go abroad, usually to 
the United Kingdom or elsewhere in West Africa; assistance 
is available in the form of Government scholarships and 
bursaries. At present there are thirty-seven Government 
scholars studying overseas and eight in receipt of bursaries. 
There are a further forty-five studying outside Gambia 
under the Departmental Training Scheme. 

Selection of Government scholars and the award of 
bursaries is carried out by a Scholarship Advisory Com- 
mittee with the subsequent approval of the Executive 
Council. Recommendations for departmental training 
are considered by the Public Service Commission and 
subsequently approved by the Governor. Bursars in the 
United Kingdom receive an allowance of £200 per annum; 
elsewhere in West Africa £100. Those with scholarships 


or receiving departmental training are fully maintained 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The two main problems facing the Ministry of Education 
are lack of schools and staff. The former is a matter of 
both finance and building capacity. The latter is being 
tackled by the recent increase in the intake of the 
secondary-level teacher training college. The sole sixth form 
in the Colony, that of Gambia High School, is expanding 
satisfactorily. It is intended to upgrade the post-primary 
school in the Provinces to a grammar school and to establish 
central post-primary schools with an agricultural bias. 
The first was expected to open in 1964. 


[Text prepared by the Director of Education, Bathurst.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Gambia. Ministry of Education. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 290,000. 

Area: 4,003 square miles; 10,369 square kilometres. 

Population density: 72 per square mile; 28 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand pounds) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
ota guai vr xU De acu! E sags) ЛД 332 
Седа Govomment е е ele жб б узай 281 
Local nuthorities ү; «ou Maso ot N ate uh А 20 
Cites, endowments, eto. 0% 8i. „у sl fe - 17 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund . . . . . . 14 


l. Expenditure by missions. 
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Amount 


Tetal expenditure... 0 „> „+: 332 


Total recurring expenditure . . . . . . 238 
For administration or general control . . . 21 
к inean is aia e CN 186 
alaries to teachers and supporti 
rofessional staff . . i [ed а 
Other instructional expenditure . . . . 52 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . . 31 
HOLMER «шылым. М 15 
Expenditure for boarding establishments, 
transport services for pupils, school 
Cünteena i. 2... uc sc) ni ones luo 
Total capital enditure (school buildings, 
classrooms and laboratory equipment, etc.) . 94 
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C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount. 
Total recurring expenditure? . . 2. . . 5... ., 238 100 
Expenditure for Баас E or Акыш control. . . . 21 8.8 
Expenditure for instruction Pe WO EN 217 91.2 
Pre-primary education. . . . +s 2 « «© « 2 0.84 
Prpnary e АКГ. у. ae Tete ee. TR к *96 40.33 
Secondary education” JR Pee T a AMR *101 42.44 
General ИИИ b cdit. UON oes! iata *57 23.9 
оао белү =, Sie CMM CIEL EET LEE VII 8 3.4 
cacher trampa НА ee ркт 36 15.1 
Adult education . . SR oe aE REIS 1 t 0.42 
Other types of icad e AA s Wee 17 7.14 


2. Figures are based on budget estimates. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and eS Number - = 
type of ‘Type of institution асов of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions - 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961 43 228 98 6 235 1855 — 
Primary schools, aided private . . . 1961 9 39 28 1 028 373 — 
Primary ааа unaided private . . 1961 8 18 4 400 108 — 
Total . . IA A 1961 60 285 130 7 663 2336 — 
» ur. . 1960 56 229 104 7 047 2 203 — 
^ б 1959 52 205 104 6215 1924 = 
др 1958 47 213 14 6 465 1 897 — 
i 1957 46 201 113 5 888 1554 — 
Second: 
Genera; Post-primary schools, publie . . . 1961 6 32 11 yc 111 250 
Post-primary schools, aided private. . 1961 2 39 22 eee 219 90 
Grammar sc! pes aided ре: ўмо 1961 3 Ta 624 222 qns 
Total . . V ALGO n ur 1961 п 71 33 eas 1954 562 eee 
» DESCRI s 1960 9 77 37 one 1564 412 Seis 
^ 1959 9 80 38 5 1 673 415 
n 1958 5 37 13 674 219 
n 1957 5 37 17 <6 645, 203 
Vocational Technical school, public . . . . . 1961 J 2 — 24 — — 
Clerical school, d LP ag on 1961 1 1 1 26 8 — 
Toll $ Le ena te FO 1961 2 3 1 . 50 8 — 
Gus wt ENTIS VS MS 1960 1 2 — 24 — — 
» 1959 1 2 — 25 — — 
BEP TE: OT VEN ON et 1958 2 3 H . 47 2 — 
CHE m wears 1951 2 5 2 59 5 — 
Teacher "Teacher training school, уле 
training Total . . "TENA 1961 1 9 3 aA 97 21 — 
DEL ON EDS» en. Most 1960 1 8 1 . 10 18 — 
AREE V Vu VIE VT 1959 1 9 2 tee 47 12 — 
eee S VES. V „ 1958 1 8 3 tae 73 25 -- 
SON E nues oie ce civ Ge “ie 1957 1 7 2 m 59 12 E 
_ ————_———————_——<——-——————————— 


1. Data for post-primary classes are included with primary education. 
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ADEN AND THE PROTECTORATE 


OF SOUTH ARABIA 


The High Commissioner is responsible separately for 
Aden, Perim Island in the Red Sea and the five Kuria 
Muria Islands, for the island of Kamaran in the Red 
Sea, and for the Protectorate of South Arabia which 
consists of twenty States whose rulers have treaties of 
protection and advice with Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government. On 18 January 1963, Aden became the 
twelfth State of the Federation of South Arabia. The area 
of Aden is seventy-five square miles, with a population 
exceeding 200,000, Perim five square miles, the Kuria 
Muria Islands twenty-eight square miles and Kamaran 
twenty-two square miles, all with less than a total of 
3,400 inhabitants. The total land area of the Protectorate 
is approximately 112,000 square miles, with a population 
estimated at one million. The area of the Federation 
within the Protectorate is 22,000 square miles with a 
population of 480,000. In Aden, English and Arabic are 
official languages and there are small ethnic minorities 
which speak Gujerati, Hebrew and Urdu. Throughout 
the remaining areas Arabic is the principal language, 
except in the Mahra State, where, on the mainland, 
Mahri, an ancient Semitic tongue is spoken, and, on the 
island of Socotra, the Socotri language. 


ADEN 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education is now a Federal subject and responsibility 
for education in Aden is therefore vested in the Federal 
Minister for Education who is an elected member of the 
Federal Supreme Council, the executive body of the 
Federation. The carrying out of educational policy, and 
the administration and general supervision of the school 
system, are the responsibility of two directors of education, 
one for urban and one for rural education. 

In addition to maintaining schools of its own, the 
Government assists private schools which meet criteria 
established by the directors, by providing capital grants 
and paying 80 per cent of the salaries of qualified teachers 
and 50 per cent of those of unqualified teachers. There 
are also a number of unaided schools and Koranic schools. 

At the age of 6 or 7 children begin a four-year primary 
course which is followed by a three-year intermediate 
school. These seven years of schooling are available free 
of charge to all Adenese children, but as yet there is no 
compulsion. The language of instruction is Arabic in Go- 
vernment schools. The teaching of English begins in the 
fourth primary year and is given more emphasis in the 
intermediate school; it is still the medium of instruction 
at secondary and higher level. 

At the end of the intermediate course competitive 
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examinations are held for entrance to secondary schools 
and the Technical Institute. The former offer a four- 
year course leading to the Cambridge School Certificate 
or the London General Certificate of Education, *O' level, 
with two years of further study for pupils wishing to 
sit for the ‘A’ level certificates. The Technical Institute 
offers full-time and part-time courses and prepares pupils 
for local and overseas certificates (City and Guilds of 
London Institute, Royal Society of Arts, and the GCE 
of the Associated Examining Board). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Except for teacher training courses, Aden has no facilities 
for post-secondary education; there are, however, exten- 
sive provisions enabling Adenese students to attend 
institutions of higher education in other countries. 

All pupils who have successfully completed their 
ary education are eligible for scholarships provided by 
the Government, the Aden Municipality and the Aden 
Port Trust. There is an Overseas Studies Board which, 
in addition to selecting students for Government scholar- 
ships, deals with every aspect of the overseas study pro- 
gramme for future and serving members of the civil service. 

Government scholarships are awarded for overseas study 
to candidates who are not serving officers but who under- 
take to join the civil service for not less than five years 
after completion of their courses. These scholarships, 
being directed towards the Adenization of higher posts 
in the civil service, are restricted to persons who are 
Adenese in accordance with an interim definition accepted 
by the Legislative Council in 1959. The definition stipulates 
inter alia a knowledge of Arabic equivalent in standard 
to that of the Arabic paper at the “О? level of the GCE 
examination. 

Shortly before the end of each academic year the 
directors of education forward to the board a list of all 
Adenese students in both Government and non-Gover- 
ment schools who are about to complete their secondary 
education and who wish to apply for a Government 
scholarship. In October, after receipt of the results of 
the GCE “О? level examination, the board makes a preli- 
minary selection of candidates in the light of examination 
results and headmasters reports. Short-listed candidates 
are invited for interview. An advertisement is also issued 
inviting applicants for Government scholarships for 
Adenese who were not students at schools in Aden during 
the previous academic year and so were not included in 
the operation. 

In selection the board takes into account the capabi- 
lities, merits and preference of individual candidates and 
the future needs of the civil service. Although a candidate 
is awarded a scholarship with a view to ultimate appoint- 
ment in a particular department, the board will consider 


a request if a candidate wishes to alter his option during 
the course of his studies. 2 

Candidates selected for university or other courses 
requiring GCE at ‘A’ level as an entrance qualification 
are granted bursaries at Aden College for two years to 
enable them to obtain the required qualification. Other 
selected candidates are sent overseas as soon as they 
have been placed in appropriate educational institutions. 
The board may also be called upon to consider, modify, 
or extend courses which have been approved. 

Most of the overseas scholarships are taken up in the 
United Kingdom but a few students are sent to institutions 
in other countries, notably Lebanon. In 1960, an Aden 
Student Liaison Officer in the United Kingdom was 
appointed. There is a direct channel of communication 
between the officer and the chairman and secretary of 
the Overseas Studies Board. The Student Liaison Officer 
deals not only with students sent to the United Kingdom 
on behalf of the civil service, but also with students 
sponsored by the Protectorates, the Aden Municipality 
and the Aden Port Trust, as well as with private sponsored 
students, 


Teacher training institutions. There is a teacher training 
centre for men at Khormaksar and one for women at 
Tawila. In principle, all entrants are required to have 
completed at least four years of secondary schooling 
(GCE “О” level) but some have lower qualifications. Un- 
qualified teachers already in service are also admitted. 

The centres offer two-year courses of full-time study 
covering a wide range of subjects. The breakdown of 
the instruction provided at these courses is as follows 
(figures in parentheses represent the number of periods 
per week, the periods varying from 30 to 40 minutes 
each): geography (12), crafts (12), science (16), religion (8), 
physical training (8), music (4), principles of teaching (4), 
library training (English) (4), library training (Arabic) (4). 

During training, students receive a subsistence allow- 
ance according to academic qualifications. Board and 
lodging are provided for students from the Protectorates. 
On successful completion of the course students are 
appointed to Government primary and intermediate 
schools and after two years' satisfactory service qualify 
for confirmation in their posts as pensionable officers. 

Aden is participating in the Commonwealth Teacher 
Training Scheme and ten serving teachers were sent to 
the United Kingdom in 1960. During their course the 
teachers receive grants from the British Council while 
continuing to receive their full salaries. 

The staff of the teacher training centres is composed 
of (a) trained graduates recruited from overseas, some 
of whom have had previous experience of teacher training 
work in the United Kingdom, and varied experience, in 
some cases, in other territories, and (b) local non-graduate 
qualified teachers who have had their training in the 
United Kingdom. The staff is also responsible for school 
inspection and the revision of syllabuses and textbooks. 

Training for the secondary schools falls outside the 
scope of the local teacher training centres. Scholarships 
are awarded to would-be teachers for degree courses 
overseas and selected graduate teachers are given the 
opportunity to obtain postgraduate teacher training 
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certificates. The demand for secondary school teachers 
is also met by the recruitment of graduate teachers from 
overseas. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The Development Plan for Education for 1960-64 was 
estimated to cost £550,000. Within this plan, increased 
efforts were made to provide better teacher training 
facilities for primary and intermediate school teachers 
to cope with the expanding enrolments. 


PROTECTORATE OF SOUTH ARABIA 


The Protectorate of South Arabia is divided into two 
areas, the Western Aden Protectorate and the Eastern 
Aden Protectorate. In the western area twelve of the 
States have combined to form the Federation of South 
Arabia and thus form a single unit, whereas the remain- 
ing eight States are treated as separate entities. In spite 
of the size of the two Protectorates, they are economically 
extremely weak, because less than 2 per cent of the total 
land area is cultivable and because there are few natural 
resources. State revenues are necessarily small, and do 
not amount altogether to more than £1 million per 
annum. In order to assist these States, Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government expends approximately £7 million 
per annum either by direct subsidies or in special grants 
for development. 

Until relatively recent times family feuds and tribal 
fighting precluded development of any kind. The first 
schools, other than Когапіс schools, in the Qa’iti and 
Kathiri States of the Eastern Protectorate, were not 
started until 1937, whilst there were no schools other 
than Koranic schools in the Western Protectorate until 
after the Second World War. Even today in the Mahra 
State, including Socotra, and in the Upper Yafai State, 
it has not yet been possible to open secular schools, The 
first secular primary school was opened in the Upper 
Aulaqi Sultanate in 1961, while a current attempt to 
open the first school on Socotra island seems, because 
of conservative opposition to any change of the old ways, 
likely to be abortive. 

Until the end of 1960 the Aden Colony Director of 
Education was responsible to the Governor as Adviser 
for Protectorate Education. By that time, the system 
had expanded to such an extent that it was necessary 
for the Government to separate these duties. The Aden 
Ministry of Education was thus freed of all responsibility 
for education in the Protectorate and also in the islands, 
and a new post of Protectorate Education Adviser was 
created. 

In the Western Protectorate, the Federation of South 
Arabia has had a Ministry of Education of its own since 
1960, with an Arab staff. Education in Aden now comes 
under this Ministry. The remaining States, of which 
the Qa’iti and Kathiri are the most important, have 
either directors or supervisors of education. It is the 
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function of the Protectorate Education Adviser to assist 
the Ministry and the various directors and supervisors of 
education with professional advice, and, under Government 
control, to supervise the expenditure of development funds. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Throughout the area the primary course consists of four 
years, with 7 as the age of admission. In the Federation 
there were ninety schools for boys and ten for girls in 
1961/62 with total enrolments of 6,700 and 762 respectively. 
Half of the total enrolled were in the first year, partly as 
a result of the opening of new schools, but even more by 
steady pressure to make better use of existing facilities. 

‘As already observed, the Eastern Protectorate had a 
long start in education, and 8,958 boys and 1,729 girls 
were enrolled in fifty-six and twelve schools respectively. 
In these schools, largely as a result of pressure for better 
use of existing facilities, the enrolment of both boys and 
girls had risen 25 per cent over the preceding year. 

The following, or secondary, stage of education is 
locally known as intermediate, and consists of a four-year 
course in the Eastern Protectorate, and a three-year 
course in the Western Protectorate. This difference is 
historical in origin, the eastern system and syllabus being 
directly derived from the Sudan, whereas the western 
system has been largely of autochthonous growth, and 
been gradually extended. In 1961/62, 712 boys were 
enrolled in the west, and 891 in the east. The first girls’ 
intermediate school was opened at Mukalla in September 
1962 with an enrolment of forty-nine. 

The first senior secondary schools, at al-Ittihad and at 
Mukalla respectively, were opened in September 1962, 
with an enrolment of thirty-five boys each. It was planned 
to double this intake in 1963. Hitherto nine boys had been 
sent annually from each Protectorate to Aden College, 
and four boys from each to the Aden Government Second- 
ary School. For the future, no boys will be sent to Aden 
for “О? level work, but only for the ‘A’ level, since it 
is more economical to give secondary education locally, 
thus enabling the same amount of money to be spent on 
a larger number of pupils. In addition, some twenty boys 
from the Eastern Protectorate are attending secondary 
schools in the Sudan. 

At primary level all instruction is given in Arabic, and 
likewise largely at intermediate level. The teaching of 
English is introduced only at the beginning of the inter- 
mediate course because no teachers are available to teach 
it at primary level. The primary and intermediate courses 
both include Arabic, history, geography, arithmetic, 
civics and religion. English is used as a language of instruc- 
tion only at senior secondary level, in the four-year course 
leading to the Cambridge Joint Examination for the School 
Certificate and the General Certificate of Education 
(Overseas Centres only). By the consent of the University 
of Cambridge Syndics of Examinations, special arrange- 
ments are at present under negotiation to enable this 
examination to be specially adapted to local conditions 
in the papers and syllabus of Arabic language, Islamic 
history and Islamic religion. As a statement of general aim, 
it may be said that the broad purpose of all syllabuses is to 
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give as general a grounding of knowledge as possible 
within the time limits available together with special 
attention to the Islamic religion as the basis of moral and 
character development. 

Neither Protectorate has facilities of its own at the 
present for technical education. Five places annually for each 
Protectorate are awarded at the Aden Technical Institute. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


TThere is no provision for higher education in either Protec- 
torate. Four boys are at present attending an “А? level 
course at Aden College with a view to university entry, 
while twenty others are at universities or other higher 
institutions in the United Kingdom, the Lebanon and the 
Sudan, financed from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds. There are also a number of private students who are 
attending a variety of institutions at their parents’ expense, 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The training of teachers was started in the Eastern Pro- 
tectorate at Gheil ba-Wazir in 1939, and the Teacher 
Training School has a current annual output of approxi- 
mately twenty graduates. In the west, teacher training 
was combined with that of Aden until the end of the 
academic year 1961/62. In September 1962 a Federal 
Teacher Training Centre was opened at al-Ittihad. Initially 
it will have an annual output of twenty but, in view 
of the expansion of primary education which is taking 
place, this will steadily be increased to eighty. Large 
numbers of untrained teachers are employed, and to 
remedy this, short courses are held in both east and west 
during the summer vacation. 

At intermediate level nearly half the staff are expatriate 
Sudanese, while the remainder have either been trained 
in the Sudan or are as yet untrained. Local teacher training 
at this level will shortly be commenced when it is pc sible 
to use the output of the newly opened secondary schools. 
Both Protectorates are indebted to the Republic of the 
Sudan for the provision of teachers at both intermediate 
and secondary levels, and it can be said that the excellent 
formation of character which is a special feature of Suda- 
nese education has had a deep and valuable effect upon 
both Protectorates. It is worth recording that the Supreme 
Council of the Federation, in selecting its first Director 
of Education, expressed a special wish, in the absence of 
any qualified local candidate, that the officer should be a 
Sudanese. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


In any expanding system, the most urgent need is that 
of teachers. The expansion of the base of the pyramid 
of education implies a demand for men from the top of 
the pyramid who have completed their education, ап 

at this stage competition for their services between Govern- 
ment departments, State services and commerce is intense. 
This is only to be expected. In the five-year plan for the 
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development of education now in preparation, a major 
feature must be the expansion of senior secondary facilities ; 
without such expansion there will not be enough men of 
sound general education to provide for the needs of 
Government, of the armed services and police, of the 
professions and of commerce. Likewise a major expansion 
in trade training is anticipated. 

A major problem is that of the education of girls. The 
difficulties here are socio-religious in origin, and any 
attempt to exert pressure in deference to contemporary 
trends elsewhere would result only in the hardening of 
conservative opposition. However, the radio and other 
influences are steadily penetrating the home and, wherever 
demand occurs for girls’ primary schools, it has, up to 
now, in some measure been met. Since early marriage 
shortly after puberty is still regarded as the norm, it is 
not unsafe to predict that it will be many years yet before 
this situation is improved. 

It has been commented that within the last few years 
there is an awakening interest in education, even amongst 
tribesmen, which has never been so widespread before. 
Parental demands for education in the modern sense 
imply a genuine awakening of parental responsibility. 
This is a healthy sign, for it must be remembered that, 
whatever the good intentions and designs of the Govern- 
ment, it is not possible, within the field of social services, 


to carry them into practice unless there is a matching 
demand and interest on the part of the people. 


[Text prepared by the Office of the High Commissioner, 
Aden. ] 


STATISTICS: ADEN 


Sources. Government of Aden. Replies to Unesco question- 
naires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 155,000. 

Area: 75 square miles; 194 square kilometres. 

Population density: 2,067 per square mile; 799 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound — 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. ADEN: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
" Number 
per EP ‘Type of institution Academic | Gfinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions |- 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public. С 1961/62 20 208 85 5285 2 455 — 
Primary schools, aided private . 1961/62 14 88 46 2240 825 — 
Primary schools, unaided private 1961/62 6 63 24 2 388 294 — 
Total з poet MED 1961/62 40 359 155 9913 3574 — 
БЕ 1960/61 37 312 140 9 248 3150 — 
Д 1959/60 M a on HE Re == 
Р MEM 1958/59 35 287 116 7 680 2 607 — 
ples N O T DE CURL 1957/58 31 248 100 tee 6 184 2319 — 
Secondary 
General Intermediate and secondary schools, 
punica se. erem. iet 1961/62 11 183 67 TT, 4 032 1300 — 
Intermediate schools, aided private . 1961/62 16 86 23 ner 2659 524 — 
Secondary schools, aided private 1961/62 6 21 9 255 548 148 — 
Secondary schools, unaided private . . 1961/62 3 16 — 398 =. — 
"Total. LAM elus dee ce e 1961/62 36 312 99 2 7 637 1972 — 
Ж vr m a. teg 1960/61 32 241 82 a 5 699 1238 — 
” 1959/60 23 200 39 “к, 6 023 946 e 
4 1958/59 23 200 39 A 5 077 946 — 
A 1957/58 24 1206 141 e 4 520 114 — 
Vocational Technical Institute, public . . . - 1961/62 1 45 8 ae 1441 — 1113 
Commercial Institute, private . . . 1961/62 1 15 2 СЯ 1 069 23 65 
"oM ce Ome a 1961/62 2 60 10 aa 2510 23 1178 
eee з Li 1990/61 T 38 1 Bes 1362 pe 1106 
is 1959/60 2 ад ash s 
4 1958/59 1 39 3 : 300 25 = 
» 1957/58 1 Fica LT т; 1 237 ps 950 
Teacher "Teacher training centres, publie 
training Pa э у у s 1961/62 2 19 5 11 21 = 
P QU. 1960/61 2 17 5 105 22 ВЕ 
T 1959/60 xa s rite fe T = 
2. 1958/59 2 12 2 4l 15 z= 
d 1957/58 2 n 2 56 12 ри 
1. Including teachers in the technical institute, 2. Teachers are included in secondary general education. 
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2. ADEN: EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in pounds) 
EE 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Total 601 310 
Central Government . 553 190 
Tuition fees, etc. . 41520 
B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount 
Total expenditure. . . . - 601 310 
Total recurring expenditure. . . . . « 569 010 
For administration or розы control . . 45 630 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional 
stall) ИЕН баон 201 coal. 02:361 090 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . - 162 290 
Total capital expenditure (school buildings, class- 
rooms, and laboratory equipment, ete.) . . . 32 300 


C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure. . 569 010 100 
Expenditure for administration 
or general control dum 45 630 8.0 
Expenditure for instruction . . 389 190 68.4 
rimary education . . 101280 17.8 
Secondary education . . . 287910 50.6 
Other recurring expenditure 134 190 23.6 
Scholarships for students at 
universities abroad . 29 000 5.1 
Miscellaneous . . . . . 105190 18.5 


——————— 


STATISTICS: PROTECTORATE OF SOUTH ARABIA 


Sources. Protectorate of South Arabia. Protectorate 
Education Adviser. Replies to Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,000,000*. 

Area: 112,000 square miles; 290,080 square kilometres, 

Population density: 9 per square mile; 3 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars, 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. PROTECTORATE OF SOUTH ARABIA: 
EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in pounds) 
Nese ee ys es L 


EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
540 520 
396 420 


Total expenditure? . . . 


Total recurring expenditure . 

For administration or general 
control . . .. х 
For instruction. . . . + + 

Salaries to teachers and support- 
ing professional staff . 
Other instructional expenditure 
Other recurring expenditure . 
Scholarships. . . . . 
Expenditure for boarding estab- 
lishments, transport services 
for imple school canteen . 48 260 
Miscellaneous . . . . - 4660 
Total capital expenditure (school 
buildings, classrooms and labora- 
tory equipment, ete.) . . . >» 


63 640 
208 300 


182 880 
25 420 


124 480 
11560 


144 100 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 


2. PROTECTORATE OF SOUTH ARABIA: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ACE Number 
type of "Type of institution cademic | Gf insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education. eee tutions - 
Total Female Total "Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools 
ТИШ TE, cse r A 1. m 1961/62 178 571 78 17649 2491 = 
” SE zn фи. 1960/61 166 560 54 16217 2126 — 
Wr WERL m. 1959/60 150 455 57 13 183 1674 = 
x» УЫ wapa wc АЫ ete AMA 1958/59 130 330 29 12 617 901 = 
xr. MES e. oe СУРЕ 1957/58 118 271 23 12 095 621 PE 
Secondary 
General. Lower secondary and intermediate 
schools, public 
Total. ..... had Rol ж Е рсе 1961/62 12 тл 3 1830 49 = 
EU. s c. = 1960/61 п 54 — 1238 — = 
WO. Ti м5 1959/60 п 100 — 2 032 — 
ЕАО. ЧАЛ, TM 1958/59 1 Sra А 22 — 
EURO Lol Fui e. S 1957/58 1 4 — sisi 22 — 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public 
training Total . EC NE da^ 1959/60 2 10 5 35 — = 
% 1958/59 1 as 20 ae 13 — =ч 
x 1957/58 TE ЭЎ, tae 26 — == 


1. Including data for intermediate schools. 
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2. Data for intermediate schools are included in primary education. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system in the State of Brunei is divided 
into three main groups: (a) Government primary-secondary 
vernacular schools and English language preparatory- 
secondary schools; (b) primary and secondary mission 
schools in which English is the medium of instruction; 
and (c) Chinese schools in which the language of instruction 
is Mandarin. The pupils in Brunei schools are from many 
different ethnic groups, principally Malay, Kedayan, 
Chinese, Dusun, Indian, Eurasian and Iban. Other very 
small groups include the Muruts, Javanese and Europeans. 

Educational policy is determined by the Sultan-in- 
Council. The Education Department has responsibility 
for the administration and general control of the school 
system. There is a consultative body, the Advisory Council 
on Education, the members of which include represen- 
tatives of the Malay and Chinese communities and of the 
schools. A scholarship committee recommends the award 
of overseas and local scholarships, and controls admissions 
to Government schools. 

Under the Education Enactment Act 1952, non-Govern- 
ment schools must register with the State Education 
Officer who is empowered to inspect all schools. Education 
is not compulsory. 

The Government English language preparatory-second- 
ary schools and the primary-secondary vernacular schools 
(Malay) are financed and administered by the Education 
Department. The Chinese schools receive some financial 
assistance from the Government and they also charge fees. 
The mission schools receive no financial aid. 

The full primary course lasts for six years. The English 
language preparatory-secondary schools offer an eight-year 
course leading to the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate 
and the General Certificate of Education 0” level. A further 
two years in form 6 lead to the Cambridge Oversea Higher 
School Certificate and to the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion ‘A’ level. Selected holders of these last two certificates 
may be sent to the United Kingdom or elsewhere in the 
Commonwealth to continue their studies. No fees are 
charged in the Government preparatory-secondary schools 
provided that pupils have completed standard 4 in a 
primary vernacular school (Malay or Chinese), are under 
12, are Brunei-born, and are selected by the scholarship 
committee. 

Entrance to the Chinese secondary schools is based 
on the results of the Common Entrance examination 
held at the end of the six-year primary course. These 
schools offer two three-year cycles of secondary education, 
leading to the Junior and Senior Middle examinations. 

Other types of schools at secondary level include a 
trade school and a Malay-medium teacher training college. 


BRUNEI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions in Brunei providing education 
at this level, but scholarships are provided for education 
overseas by the Brunei Government, and by other Com- 
monwealth governments, 

At the end of 1962, the total number of students study- 
ing abroad in institutions of higher education was thirty- 
eight, of whom twenty-seven were attending courses 
in the United Kingdom, five in Australia, two in the 
United States of America, two in India and two in Canada. 
The amount spent by the Brunei Government on scho- 
larships for higher education in 1962 was approximately 
$250,000. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


For the next few years students from Brunei will continue 
to go overseas for higher education. The present output 
of students from the secondary schools is too small to make 
the establishment of a centre of higher education feasible. 

However, some educationists in the area are giving 
thought to the provision of both a technical college and a 
university college in the near future. It is likely that ten 
years from now the output of the schools and local needs 
will make the establishment of such centres a necessity. 


[Text prepared by the State Education Officer, Brunei.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Brunei. Department of Education. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 87,000. 

Area: 2,226 square miles; 5,765 square kilometres. 

Population density: 39 per square mile; 15 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 1 Malayan dollar — 0.327 


U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academie year begins: January. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


a 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and STU Academie | Number Р ү 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education SES tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim: Chinese pre-primary schools, aided 
PUE. mIHYBESR S NIS. i el. ае 1961 3 п zi 588 264 
Kindergarten, unaided private . . . 1961 1 1 1 20 7 E 
UCM at) eas or tie GS: аа 1961 4 2 8 608 271 — 
Primary Malay primary schools, public . . . 1961 56 385 85 don 9 593 4 024 — 
English primary schools, public . . . 1961 3 32 11 ante 822 228 — 
Chinese primary schools, aided private . 1961 8 116 12 ahs 3274 1460 — 
Mission primary schools, unaided private 1961 1 65 60 2161 983 — 
Primary school, unaided private. . . 1961 1 9 9 131 61 — 
erc esent owl ut ge tne e drea: 1961 15 607 231 15981 6756 — 
» 1960 69 543 215 14 604 5 969 — 
» 1959 66 518 218 14 783 5 931 — 
» 1958 64 436 193 11 703 4473 
ж, эе 1957 65 383 152 10300 3158 — 
Seaia 
General Malay secondary schools, public... 1961 2 21 e ab 341 81 
English secondary schools, public . . 1961 3 58 28 Ion 585 186 
Chinese secondary schools, aided private 1961 3 35 5 vns 468 188 
Mission secondary schools, unaided 
private a we me n te, PX Cer R7 E 1961 4 20 9 TE 506 191 
"Total ер a 1961 12 134 42 "E 1900 646 
I e ee deus Жур 1960 п 96 26 aia 1520 513 
A 1959 1 14 26 1220 362 
a ыр а БА АА EY 1958 1 55 23 EM 993 301 
inus rdi SUE ed э» 1957 7 61 22 te 780 235 
Vocational Trade school, unaided private . . . 
TS ЫС + ТЕ ЕГА 1961 1 23 — 95 — 
M a ье ТО qur os 1960 1 10 — 160 — 
а ога побие р Ж? 1959 1) 10 — 144 — 
of 1958 1 10 — . 193 — 
a 1957 1 10 — 146 — 
Teacher Teacher training college, public . 
training Пора ve qe a 1961 1 п — 5 101 17 — 
m 1960 1 7 — 88 8 — 
E 1959 1 1 — 64 = = 
1958 1 5 — 40 E = 
E 1957 1 5 — 34 = fa 
Adult Literacy classes 
Ota oui ТИВИ. 1961 sae see ET m 1321 289 1321 
^ (iwc a ae 1960 eae vee vee ees 1058 219 1058 
De ос бе nN бый met 1959 >н des ar AGS 1200 100 1200 
^ CU EE UT. TORTE CENE. 1958 EOM see ‚+ Cnr, 703 40 703 
ud Жей ш WE MEE 1957 m me Dn eee 703 40 103 
C ———— ——————€————€—"-R—————————— жшн 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1962 
(in Malayan dollars) 


Lus Er 


EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure of the Central Government? . ............ . ... 6 438 018 
Üdtelxecurtinp expenditute ^. a e 4 6 ... 79 9 v 19 9 € ee ачыш 6 322 415 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff . . . . . . . . . 0. . . € ?2 711 490 
Otherrecurting expenditure > „з. 1, ae s Mats eR re s 33 610 985 
Toralicapitaliexpenditare . . амали vi 09 03 09 heehee э ‚э ЕЛ re ez fs 115 543 


SS ee ee EE 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 3. Includes ‘special expenditure’ (170,190 Malayan dollars). 
2. Includes expenditure for administration or general control. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in Hong Kong is not compulsory, but the 
aim of Government policy is to make primary schooling 
available to all children between the ages of 6 and 11 
years, and to make reasonable provision for secondary 
education. The statutory bases of the educational system 
are the Education Ordinance of 1952, amended in 1958, 
the University Ordinance of 1911, amended in 1958, 
and the Post-Secondary Colleges Ordinance of 1960. 

Education is in general supervised or directly controlled 
by the Director of Education who is responsible to the 
Governor of Hong Kong. The Director’s legal powers 
are defined in the Education Ordinance and in the Post- 
Secondary Colleges Ordinance. The Education Ordinance 
also established a Board of Education as a statutory 
body to advise the Governor on educational matters and 
set out the minimum conditions for the registration of 
schools, managers and teachers. The Ordinance and its 
Regulations set out minimum qualifications for teachers, 
structural and health requirements for school buildings, 
and the Director’s powers in relation to such matters as 
curricula, textbooks, school fees and accounts, and the 
proper conduct and efficiency of schools and teachers. 
Supervisory sections of the inspectorate, organized on a 
territorial basis, enforce the Ordinance. Advisory sections 
assist with the teaching of all school subjects at different 
levels of education, other than at the university. Through 
administrative sections of the Education Department, the 
Director supervises the building of Government and aided 
schools, and administers the various forms of financial 
assistance. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the population are Chinese; 
the remaining 1 per cent is made up of many nationali- 
ties including Indians and Portuguese. The official lan- 
guage is English. A wide variety of Chinese dialects is 
used in daily life, but Cantonese predominates and is 
the language of instruction in almost all kindergarten and 
primary schools; at the post-primary levels a dual system 
of Chinese and Anglo-Chinese education has developed. 
In Anglo-Chinese schools, Chinese is generally studied as a 
second language but provision is made for non-Chinese- 
speaking children to study French, Portuguese, Hindi or 
Urdu. In Chinese schools, English is taught as a second 
language. The Portuguese and Indian communities have 
established a few schools, and a small group of English 
schools offers education on the British pattern to English- 
speaking children of all races. Schools are provided by the 
Government and by private bodies, some of which receive 
various forms of aid from public funds. Formal schooling 
begins with primary education at the age of 6 in Chinese 
schools and at the age of 5 in English schools. Primary edu- 
cation is of six years’ duration and English is generally in- 
troduced in the third year. Admission to Government 
Anglo-Chinese and Chinese secondary schools and, to a 


HONG KONG 


lesser extent, to Government-aided secondary schools is 
based on the results of the secondary schools entrance 
examination. 

The secondary course in Anglo-Chinese academic and 
technical schools lasts for five years and leads to the 
Hong Kong English School Certificate examination. A 
further two-year course leads to the ‘A’ level of the Hong 
Kong Matriculation examination or the ‘A’ level of the 
General Certificate examination of the University of 
London. Pupils attending the English secondary school 
usually take the General Certificate examination of the 
University of London. 

The secondary course in Chinese schools is in the stage 
of transition from a six-year course leading to the Chinese 
School Certificate examination to a five-year course which 
will be established by 1965. 

From the secondary schools students may proceed to 
full-time studies at the Technical College, the three 
teacher training colleges, grant and private post-secondary 
colleges, and the University of Hong Kong. In general the 
technical and teacher training colleges admit students 
from all types of secondary schools, while the post- 
secondary colleges select the majority of their students 
from Chinese secondary schools. The great majority of 
students at the University of Hong Kong comes from the 
Anglo-Chinese secondary grammar schools, but students 
from Chinese secondary schools may qualify for admission 
either by transfer to Anglo-Chinese schools or by selection 
for the Special Classes Centre which provides intensive 
training for students who wish to obtain English language 
qualifications in the Hong Kong English School Certificate 
examination or to pass the university matriculation 
examination. 

The institutions of higher education also provide a 
variety of courses for part-time students. Specific mention 
should be made of the Evening School of Higher Chinese 
Studies which runs a three-year course leading to a 
diploma in general arts. The minimum entrance require- 
ment is a Hong Kong English/Chinese School Certificate 
or a qualification of equivalent standard. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The University of Hong Kong was first incorporated 
under a Hong Kong Ordinance of 1911 to take over the 
work of the Hong Kong College of Medicine which was 
founded in 1887. The first faculties were those of medicine 
and engineering, and faculties of arts and science were 
added in 1913 and 1939. The Faculty of Architecture 
was established in 1951 but in 1958 was amalgamated 
with engineering to form the Faculty of Engineering and 
Architecture. 

Post-secondary colleges are post-war institutions, the 
impetus behind their establishment being the influx of 
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students and teachers from universities in China during 
the years 1947-50. These colleges mostly use Chinese 
as the medium of instruction and some of them have 
developed rapidly towards university college status. 

The Hong Kong Technical College, originally known 
as the Government Trade School, was established in 1937. 
The courses provided at that time were mechanical 
engineering, building construction and telecommunications. 
Evening classes in technical subjects, originally run by 
the Evening Institute, were also transferred to the new 
Trade School. Up to 1941, steady progress was made in 
the number of students enrolled and in the scope of the 
courses offered. After the Second World War the school 
resumed its pre-war work, and was renamed the Hong Kong 
Technical College; in 1950 it became a centre for the 
examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
In 1954, women students were admitted to full-time 
courses for the first time. There were 747 full- and 7,321 
part-time and evening students at the college in September 
1961. 

There are three teacher training colleges—Northcote 
Training College founded in 1939, Grantham Training 
College in 1951 and the Sir Robert Black Training College 
in 1960. All three offer a one-year training course for non- 
graduate teachers of primary schools, and courses for in- 
service teachers who have not had professional training. 
Northcote Training College also provides a two-year 
training course for teachers of secondary schools. 


Legislation 


The University Ordinance of 1958 gives the university 
a greater degree of autonomy, and the Post-Secondary 
Colleges Ordinance of 1960 provides for the registration 
and control of approved post-secondary colleges and their 
consequent exemption from the provisions of the Education 
Ordinance of 1952. 


Policy and administration 


The University of Hong Kong is an independent institution 
and confers degrees recognized by British and Common- 
wealth universities and universities which recognize 
British degrees. The supreme governing body is the court, 
with the Governor of Hong Kong as chancellor and 
chairman. The executive body is the council, composed 
of the vice-chancellor, the treasurer, the Colonial Secretary, 
the deans of the faculties, four members appointed by 
the chancellor, three members elected by the court and 
one elected by the senate. The senate, which deals with 
academic matters, is composed of the vice-chancellor, 
the Director of Education, the professors, the director 
of extra-mural studies, the librarian, and all heads of 
teaching departments. 

A post-secondary college in Hong Kong may be regis- 
tered under either the Education Ordinance or the Post- 
Secondary Colleges Ordinance. The requirements under 
the Post-Secondary Colleges Ordinance are much stricter. 
To secure registration under this Ordinance a college 
must satisfy the Director of Education on such matters 
as its legal status, governing body, constitution, teaching 
facilities, courses offered, admission requirements for 
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students, and the number and qualifications of its teaching 
staff. Each college registered under the Post-Secondary 
Colleges Ordinance must be legally incorporated, and its 
constitution must provide for the following bodies: 
(a) a board of governors which is the supreme body of 
the college; (b) a college council which is the executive 
body of the college: subject to the directions of the board 
of governors, the council administers the property and 
manages the general affairs of the college; (c) an academic 
board which regulates, subject to the financial control of the 
college council, the academic affairs of the college, and 
(d) a faculty board for each faculty in the college which 
is responsible to the academic board for the teaching and 
general organization of courses assigned to that faculty. 

A college must also have a president, who is the principal 
academic and administrative officer, and a minimum 
number of officers. 

In 1957, three colleges, which eventually received 
Government grants in 1959, formed a Chinese Colleges 
Joint Council to study and report on problems of common 
interest. These grant post-secondary colleges conduct 
a joint entrance examination, controlled by a Joint Entry 
Syndicate which is composed of two members nominated 
by each college and three members nominated by the 
Director of Education. The purpose of this examination 
is to establish and maintain academic standards for entry 
to the four-year course. 

The Joint Diploma Board of the grant colleges com- 
prises nominees of the Director of Education and four 
members of each college, and is responsible for the regu- 
lation, conduct and supervision of the final examinations 
for joint diplomas. 

A post-secondary college registered under the Education 
Ordinance of 1952 is controlled by a management 
committee. 

At the Technical College, the principal assists the 
Director of Education in developments in technical 
education and is himself aided in policy-making by an 
advisory committee composed of representatives of 
commerce and industry and Government departments. 
It is hoped that in the near future every department in 
the college will have its own advisory committee, con- 
sisting of representatives of the appropriate industries, 
to assist the principal and the heads of departments in 
matters concerning courses, curricula and equipment. 

The Deputy Director of Education advises the Director 
on developments and policy in the training of non-graduate 
teachers. He is the chairman of the Professional Teachers 
Training Board which consists of representatives of the 
University Department of Education, the principals of 
the training colleges, selected heads of schools and repre- 
sentatives of the Hong Kong Teachers’ Association. The 
chief function of the board is to integrate Government 
and university teacher training facilities by such measures 
as the exchange of information, the efficient use of existing 
facilities and the development of educational research 
and refresher courses. 


Finance 


The university’s funds are derived from endowments 
and students’ fees, annual and capital grants from the 
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Hong Kong Government, occasional ex gratia grants 
from the United Kingdom Treasury and private donations. 
The total income of H.K.$13,496,138 for 1960/61: was 
divided as follows: (a) interest on investments, H.K. 
$3,217,211; (b) fees, H.K.$2,241,062; (c) Government 
subventions, H.K.$7,936,912; (d) other sources, H.K. 
$100,953. 

All post-secondary colleges obtain their operating funds 
from tuition fees, and some receive donations from cultural 
and missionary institutions and other donors. Three 
post-secondary colleges receive capital and recurrent 
grants under the Grant Post-Secondary Colleges Regu- 
lations. Capital grants are given for specific projects such 
as site development, buildings and equipment. Recurrent 
grants are made in aid of salaries of approved teaching 
staff, provident fund, upkeep of libraries, and approved 
general running expenses. In 1962/63 grants under these 
heads were expected to total H.K.$8 million. 

The Technical College collects fees from students and 
receives donations from commercial and industrial con- 
cerns in Hong Kong. Since 1956 donations have totalled 
approximately H.K.$2,880,000. Capital expenditure on 
buildings and equipment, other than that provided by 
donations referred to above, is provided from public 
funds, as is recurrent expenditure on staff salaries, medical 
treatment and the cost of teaching materials. 

No fees are charged in teacher training colleges. The 
main heads of expenditure are salaries, allowances to 
students, furniture and equipment and new buildings or 
additions to buildings. These costs are met from public 
funds. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Hong Kong has faculties of arts, medi- 
cine, science, and engineering and architecture. There 
is an Institute of Oriental Studies (which includes the 
Chinese Language School), an Institute of Modern Asian 
Studies, a Department of Education and a Department 
of Extra-mural Studies. 


Admission of students. Admission to all faculties is condi- 
tional upon passing the matriculation examination of 
the university or its equivalent. External students may be 
accepted without this qualification but may not sit for 
the university examinations. 


Range of studies. The following first degree courses are 
available: B.A. (pass/honours); B.Sc. in general science 
(pass/honours) ; В.е. (Engineering); B.Sc. (special honours); 
B.Arch. (pass/honours) ; and bachelor's degrees in medicine 
and surgery. All faculties also accept students for master’s 
degrees, and courses at doctorate level are provided in 
science, medicine and philosophy. 

One-year diploma courses are offered in education and 
social studies, and there is a three-year diploma course 
in the Chinese language. Two-year certificate courses are 
available in education, Chinese and social studies. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year lasts from 
September to June and is divided into three terms. 


Teaching is conducted in English except for courses in 
the Department of Chinese. 


Requirements for certain awards. The Bachelor of Arts 
degree course in French and Spanish covers a period 
of three years, with examinations at the end of the first 
and third years. Students are expected to attend three 
lectures a week in each course as well as tutorials and 
seminars. The examination at the end of the first session 
consists of two three-hour papers and an oral test in 
each course. In the final examination candidates sit for 
three papers in each subject (modern literature, translation, 
essay), and there are also oral tests. 

The curriculum for a bachelor of science (general) degree 
course includes botany, chemistry, mathematics, physics 
and zoology. The physics course, for example, includes 
lectures and laboratory work on mechanics and properties 
of matter, special relativity, thermometry, calorimetry, 
thermodynamics, geometrical optics, physical optics, 
wave motion, sound, electricity and electro-magnetism, 
electro-magnetic waves, elementary wave mechanics, 
structure of the atom, elementary nuclear physics, and 
other selected topics. 

The curriculum for the bachelor of medicine and 
bachelor of surgery degree covers five years and is divided 
into pre-clinical, introductory clinical and clinical periods. 
The subjects studied during the first period include organic 
chemistry, anatomy, physiology, bio-chemistry, embryo- 
logy and histology. The second period is devoted to the 
study of medicine and surgery, and consists of lectures 
and demonstrations on clinical methods together with 
practical work in the wards; instruction in pathology, 
pharmacology and bacteriology is also given. The third 
period covers three years; during the first year pathology, 
bacteriology, parasitology, preventive medicine, medicine 
and surgery are studied. The fourth and fifth years include 
the study of medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynaecology, 
preventive and social medicine, forensic medicine, patho- 
logy, paediatrics, orthopaedics, ophthalmology, otorhino- 
laryngology, venereology, anaesthetics, infectious diseases, 
dermatology, neurology, psychiatry and radiology. 


Extra-mural courses. The Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies arranges a large number of courses in accountancy, 
secretarial practice, language training, and many other 
oceasional and refresher courses. These do not lead to 
university degrees or diplomas. 


Research 


All teaching departments carry out fundamental research, 
and the university has a continuous record of conspicuous 
achievement in this respect in most fields. 


Staff 


The university has the following teaching posts: twenty- 
five professors, three readers, thirty-four senior lecturers, 
ninety lecturers, fifty assistant lecturers, sixty-five tutors 
and demonstrators. Teaching staff (except tutors and 
demonstrators) are recruited by international advertise- 
ment and appointments become permanent after the 
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successful completion of a two-year probationary period. 
There is a provident fund to which contribution is obliga- 
tory for all permanent staff. Long leave is generally 
calculated at the rate of one-sixth of the period of service. 
Applications for permission to engage in outside practice 
for reward are considered individually by the university 
council. 


Student life and welfare 


An undergraduate in residence needs about H.K.$4,500 
to H.K.$5,000 a year. The total value of scholarships and 
grants available, Government and private, is approxima- 
tely H.K.$260,000 a year, and there are prizes totalling 
almost H.K.$4,000 a year. About one-third of the under- 
graduates are in receipt of financial aid. 

The students’ union is the centre for the social and 
athletic life of the undergraduate body and its affairs are 
under the control of an elected union council headed by 
a president. The president is an ex officio member of the 
Student Welfare Committee, a committee of the senate. 

Unless exempted from residence every undergraduate 
student is required to reside in hall. There are five univer- 
sity halls, and three attached halls and colleges run by 
Christian organizations, accommodating a total of about 
510 students. 

The university health clinic provides for initial medical 
examination and chest X-ray on entry to the university 
and for other professional services. When a consultant's 
opinion is required the services of specialists on the 
university staff are called upon. 

The Hong Kong Government awards two scholarships 
annually under the Commonwealth Interchange scheme 
for postgraduate students from Britain and the Com- 
monwealth. There are no special provisions for the 
accommodation and maintenance of foreign students. 


POST-SECONDARY COLLEGES 


Post-secondary colleges have one or more faculties of 
arts, science or commerce. Each faculty is organized in 
teaching departments, their number varying from college 
to college. Within a faculty of arts, there are, for instance, 
departments of Chinese literature, English language and 
literature, history, geography, philosophy, sociology and 
social studies. A faculty of science has departments of 
biology, chemistry, physics and mathematics; while a 
faculty of commerce has departments of economics, 
commerce, and business administration. 


Admission of students. Students who possess Senior Middle 
School Certificates, or certificates of equivalent scholastic 
attainment and pass a special entrance examination, are 
eligible for admission to the day post-secondary colleges 
registered under the Education Ordinance of 1952. 

For entry to an approved post-secondary college, the 
minimum requirement is possession of a Hong Kong 
School Certificate or Hong Kong Chinese School Certificate, 
and no student is admitted before the age of 17 years. 

Grant post-secondary colleges have the following 
entrance requirements: students from Hong Kong must 
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(a) be at least 17 years of age; (b) have completed six 
years of secondary education in an approved secondary 
school; (c) possess either a Chinese School Certificate 
or an English School Certificate issued by the Education 
Department; (d) have passed the Joint Entry examination, 
and (e) satisfy any departmental requirements of the 
college concerned. 

Students from territories outside Hong Kong must 
satisfy requirements (a), (b), and (c) above, and have 
passed either the Joint Entry examination or an entrance 
examination for overseas students held outside Hong 
Kong. The college may, with the approval of the Joint 
Entry Examination Syndicate, admit students from 
outside Hong Kong on their scholastic record and exempt 
them from the Joint Entry examination. In such cases 
a special test is prescribed. 

An applicant seeking admission as a transfer student 
must have completed a suitable course of satisfactory 
standard for at least one year in an approved post- 
secondary college or university, and must also have passed 
the Joint Entry examination. 


Range of studies. As these institutions were mostly estab- 
lished by personnel from Chinese universities, and as 
initially they catered mainly for students who before 1949 
would have entered Chinese universities, they tend to 
follow the pattern of courses in pre-war Chinese universities. 
The first-year programme consists of several compulsory 
courses—Chinese, English, history, philosophy, etc.— 
which are intended to provide the student with a sound 
basic knowledge of language and literature. Courses in 
special branches of knowledge are given in the last three 
years. A credit or unit system is adopted and each student 
is required to complete about 140 credits of study in four 
years, He must also contribute an essay or thesis as one 
of the requirements of graduation. Since 1959, the sylla- 
buses of the grant colleges have been revised with a view 
to aiming at the degree standard of a British university. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in August 
and is divided into two terms. The college is in full session 
for not less than sixteen weeks each term. Every student 
is required to attend a minimum of 75 per cent of the 
lectures. Instruction is by means of lectures and tutorials 
and science students have practical and laboratory work 
in addition. The textbooks for the arts, commerce and 
social science courses are mostly in Chinese, but both 
Chinese and English textbooks are used for science courses. 
Students take term examinations, an annual examination 
and the graduation examination at the end of the fourth 
year. The College Graduation Certificate is awarded only 
to students who complete the required course of study and 
pass the graduation examination. All grant post-secondary 
colleges participate in the Joint Diploma examination. 


Requirements for certain awards. Post-secondary colleges 
award college diplomas and college certificates but may not 
award degrees or issue any document which may reasonably 
be taken as signifying the award of a university degree. 
The Joint Diploma examination of the Grant Post- 
Secondary Colleges is controlled by a Standing Post- 
Secondary Colleges Joint Diploma Board which decides 
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on the number and level of papers which a candidate must 
pass to obtain a diploma. Joint diplomas are for the 
present awarded only in arts, science and commerce. 
Extra-mural courses in drama, English and fine arts 
are offered to teachers in primary and secondary schools. 


Research 


Under the Post-Secondary Colleges Ordinance of 1960, 
colleges may establish institutes or departments of research 
or special studies with the approval of the Director of 
Education. One of the grant colleges established an 
Institute of Research and Advanced Chinese Studies in 
1952. Other research is carried out by the staff of the 
colleges. 


Staff 


Teachers of approved post-secondary colleges are classified 
as senior lecturers, lecturers, assistant lecturers, tutors 
and demonstrators. Private post-secondary colleges make 
their own arrangements for the recruitment of staff. 
Each grant post-secondary college has a selection board 
which frequently includes senior staff of the University 
of Hong Kong. Posts are first advertised locally and, if 
necessary, internationally, and proposed appointments 
are forwarded to the Director of Education for approval. 
All new appointments are on a probationary basis for 
a period of two years. 

The conditions of service of staff in private Chinese 
colleges are subject to the terms of the contract or agree- 
ment made between the staff and the college concerned. 
In the grant post-secondary colleges they are subject 
to the college constitution and terms of service which 
are similar to those that apply to staff of comparable 
status at the University of Hong Kong. 


Student life and welfare 


Tuition fees in the private Chinese colleges vary from 
H.K.$456 to H.K.$800 per annum payable in ten equal 
instalments. The minimum amount required for board 
and lodging and books is approximately H.K.$1,200 
per annum and about H.K.$500 is required for miscel- 
laneous expenses. There are, however, many scholarships 
and bursaries available to students who qualify for them. 
These awards are granted by the Government, by church 
and mission boards, and by cultural, social and commercial 
bodies. 

The private and grant post-secondary colleges encourage 
students to form their own organizations which are mainly 
of two kinds: those formed on a departmental basis, of 
which all students of a department are ipso facto members, 
and those on an entirely voluntary basis. The second 
category includes sports clubs and societies. Only three 
post-secondary colleges provide residential facilities. 
Some colleges have a clinic for students, usually staffed 
by a resident trained nurse under the supervision of the 
college physician. A medical examination by the college 
physician is required of all students each summer before 
registration; this examination includes a chest X-ray. 


THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


The college is divided into departments of building, 
mechanical and production engineering, commerce, textiles, 
electrical engineering, mathematics and science, and 
navigation, providing courses leading to the award of 
certificates or diplomas. Applicants for full-time courses 
are, in general, required to have completed a general 
education to the level of the Hong Kong English or 
Chinese School Certificate. The college offers full-time 
courses of study which enable the student to sit for 
internal and external examinations. 

The academic year lasts from September to the follow- 
ing July, and students are required to attend 80 per 
cent of classes. Methods of instruction include lectures and 
tutorials, practical work in workshops and laboratories, 
testing for industry, and the manufacture of articles for 
college use. Considerable weight is given to project work 
by students in the final year of all diploma courses. Visual 
aids, films and filmstrips are much used. All textbooks 
are in English which is the medium of instruction in 
nearly all classes. 

Examinations are held in all classes twice yearly; the 
award of diplomas or certificates and promotion are based 
on the results of the end-of-year examinations. Students 
who fail are allowed to repeat the class once. 

An example of a full-time course in electrical engineering 
is given below. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING DIPLOMA COURSE 


Subject. Hours per week 


First year 


Mathematics I . 3 
Physics 1 a 3 
Applied mechanics I 4 
Principles of electricity Gy willy ap ORE ER 6 
Engineering drawing | =. . 1. o .. + 4% 
Electrical workshop practice . зау 3 
Mechanical workshop practice i 
1 


English I NERE: А 
Engineering knowledge 4 
Second year 

Mathematics Il... а. oot ot 2 3 
Electrical technology . . > + + + s + + + 6 
Electronics and measurements . . . s + + + 6 
{ер йун ИЙЕ же АЫ „лр Жу Pet а; 3 
Аррон оган аьа аА m 
Electrical installation workshop. . . . + + - 3 
ERR OY (eee wee at e MORI ME RO 1 
Physics H/engineering drawing IE . . . . ? - 3 
Third year 

Mathematics П 5 3 
Electrical technology . 6 
Electrical power . . . + ee 6 
Electrical machines and utilization . 6 
Thermodynamics П, бегом : 43 
Project/tutorial < . . . + + + + + + + 4% 


EE 
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Laboratory work accounts for approximately one third 
of the total time spent on each subject, and the diploma 
is awarded at the end of the final year on the basis of 
the student’s performance during the whole course and 
the project work in the final year, and results in all third- 
term examinations. 


Extra-mural courses. The Technical College has an Evening 
Department which provides part-time evening courses 
varying from two to five years in length in accountancy 
(ASA), advanced structures, automobile engineering, 
building, commercial design, electrical engineering, field 
surveying, industrial chemistry, management studies, 
mechanical engineering, production engineering, naval 
architecture. 


Staff 


The principal of the college is in over-all charge, and is 
assisted by a vice-principal who is responsible for the 
Evening Department. Heads of departments, who rank 
as organizers (technical), are responsible for both full- 
and part-time classes in their departments and also have 
lecturing duties. Education officers (technical), education 
officers, and masters are equivalent to senior lecturers and 
are responsible for more advanced work. Assistant edu- 
cation officers (technical) and assistant education officers 
are graduate lecturers who undertake intermediate level 
teaching. Assistant masters (technical) and technical 
teachers are lecturers at lower levels; they also give work- 
shop instruction, in addition to the full-time workshop 
instructors. Laboratory assistants maintain and repair 
laboratory equipment and assist lecturers during labora- 
tory periods. 

Recruitment is by public advertisement in Hong Kong. 
Preference is given to local applicants, recourse being 
made to advertisement for, and selection of, expatriate 
staff only after attempts to recruit suitable local staff 
have failed. Applicants are interviewed by a selection 
board of not less than three senior members of the Technical 
College staff. Selected candidates are tested for teaching 
ability and technical knowledge; recommendations for 
appointment are then made to the Government. Conditions 
of service are laid down by the Hong Kong Government 
and tenure of office is secure. Women officers receive 
75 per cent of the salary of male officers of the equivalent 
grade. Pensions are available. Expatriate teachers qualify 
for overseas leave of about eight months for every three 
years’ service. Opportunities are available for non- 
expatriate staff to go abroad for study leave with pay on 
approved courses, and local officers are frequently nomi- 
nated to attend such courses, 

Officers may apply to the Government for permission 
to accept paid employment outside the college, and are 
free to undertake private research, but publication of 
results or of textboooks, etc., must be officially approved. 
The staff may join the Hong Kong Teachers’ Association, 
the European Civil Servants’ Association or the Chinese 
Civil Servants’ Association. 
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Student life and welfare 


Tuition fees for full-time students are H.K.$320 per 
annum payable in ten instalments. The cost of textbooks, 
overalls, instruments and tools varies in different depart- 
ments but may be estimated at an average figure of 
H.K.$100 per annum. Financial assistance is available 
as follows: Government Free Scholarships, awarded to 
outstanding students, give full remission of tuition fees; 
Government Free Placerships given to needy students 
up to a maximum number of 40 per cent of total enrol- 
ment, provide remission of tuition fees; Grantham Scholar- 
ships and Donor Scholarships are cash awards made to 
needy students of intellectual promise. These vary from 
H.K.$250 to H.K.$1,000 per annum. 

The Technical Students’ Union is recognized by the 
College and is affiliated to the Hong Kong Federation 
of Students. There are also departmental students’ 
societies for social and educational purposes, and college 
sports clubs. 

All full-time students pay a medical fee of H.K.$5 
per annum for which a full medical service is provided 
without further charge. There is a placement service 
for full and part-time students which advises students 
on employment and on further education. À number of 
students is nominated each year for student apprentice- 
ships and similar training facilities overseas. 

No special provision is made for students from overseas 
but a number enrol in full-time courses each year. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teacher training colleges in Hong Kong are concerned 
with the training of non-graduate teachers for primary 
schools, for lower forms of secondary schools and, in the 
case of students in the special one-year course, for upper 
forms of Chinese secondary schools. The training of teachers 
for senior forms in Anglo-Chinese secondary schools is 
undertaken by the Department of Education of the 
University of Hong Kong. The three teacher training 
colleges provide full-time courses and part-time in-service 
courses, 


Admission of students. Students in the one-year primary 
school teachers’ course must have a good pass in the 
Hong Kong School Certificate examinations, English or 
Chinese, including required passes in Chinese and English 
languages, and pass in the college written examination 
an oral test, an interview for suitability, and a medical 
examination. Applicants must be 18 years or over. Students 
in the special one-year course are normally required to 
have a pass in the Post-Secondary College Diploma 
examination instead of the School Certificate qualification. 
and students in the two-year course are usually required 
to have a pass in four ordinary-level subjects in the 
Hong Kong Matrieulation or in the General Certificate 
of Education. For part-time students an entrance test 
and interview, the Hong Kong School Certificate or 
its equivalent, and a minimum of three years' teaching 
experience, are the requirements for admission. 
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Range of studies. The one-year course is designed to 
prepare students to teach children aged 6 to 10 (normally 
in primary classes 1 to 4) using Chinese as the language 
of instruction. The special one-year course is designed to 
prepare students to teach children aged 10 to 17 (in the 
upper-primary classes and throughout the Chinese second- 
ary schools) with strong emphasis on Chinese subjects. The 
two-year course is designed to prepare students to teach 
children in all primary classes and the first and second 
classes of secondary schools. The emphasis is on the teach- 
ing of children aged 10 to 14. Students select one language 
and a limited number of subjects for intensive study. 

The one-year course leads to a primary teachers’ certi- 
ficate and the special one-year course and two-year course 
lead to the award of a teacher's certificate. The successful 
completion of the in-service courses gives qualified teacher 
status. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is from September 
to July with approximately ninety days' vacation per 
year for full-time students. 

For full-time courses no specific attendance require- 
ment is set as attendance is extremely good, rarely drop- 
ping below 98 per cent. Part-time students are required 
to attend 80 per cent of classes. The most usual methods 
of instruction are lectures reinforced by a system of 
tutorials. Optional courses such as science, art, domestic 
science, handwork and woodwork include a good deal 
of laboratory or practical work, and great emphasis is 
laid on the encouragement of practical skille. Use is 
made of criticism lessons (given by students), demon- 
stration lessons by trained teachers, and visits to a wide 
range of schools. One half-day a week is allocated to 
special student activities. Each college has a visual aids 
department and emphasis is laid on the preparation of 
practical teaching aids and on project work. Students 
in the one-year courses must attend continuation courses 
of one hour per week for two years after completing the 
full-time course; two subjects (one per year) are selected 
of which one must be Chinese. 

All courses have two examinations: mid-course exami- 
nations and final examinations in the subjects taken. 
For final examinations, external examiners are appointed 
by the Director of Education to assist in the setting of 
papers and the assessment of standards. Students who 
fail in one subject in the final examination may, at the 
discretion of the college principal, be re-examined approxi- 
mately six months later. 

Emphasis is laid on the level of attainment achieved 
during the course and in the final examination. The 
table in the adjoining column gives the typical require- 
ments for the award of the various teacher's certificates. 

In addition to the compulsory subjects, students are 
expected to select optional subjects as follows: one-year 
course—one subject selected from English, physical edu- 
cation, handicrafts, woodwork, housecraft, art, music; 
two-year and special one-year course—three or four 
subjects selected from group I (geography, science, 
history and mathematics) and group П (domestic science, 
physical education, art, music). At least one option must 
be from each group; passes in two optional subjects only 
are necessary. 


TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 


————— 


Number of weekly periodst 
С Two-year course Special one- One-year 
иа A E in 

Education (principles, 

psychology, 

method)... т 6° T 6? 
Chinese, Бавіс .. . 21 — 2% 42 
Chinese . . « 5 5 1% = 
English . . .. 6 7 3 8 
Number work . . 1 — — 23 
Social studies = 23 — А 
Nature study . . 1 — — 25 
Health education . 4 — 4 2: 
Music, general — — — 12 
Music. . 4 4 4 9 
Visual aids . . . it] ri — if 
Physical education . 5 5 — 9. 
Handicraft . . . 1 7 1 9 
Woodwork — — — 6 
Domestic science. . = “= — 9 
Housecraft (domestic 

science, cookery 

and needlework) . 5 6 6 Rus 
AXE: au ues дү 6 6 6 9 
I:Historyo ees 3 3 3 — 
Geography 3 3 3 — 
Science А 4 4 4 = 
Mathematics . 3 3 — 
Practical teaching 4 weeks? 8 weeks 10 weeks? 8 weeks? 


De 


1. Each period lasts forty minutes. 
2. Compulsory subjects. 


On successfully completing the college course, students 
must complete two years of approved teaching before 
qualifying for a teacher’s certificate. 

The qualification requirements of the part-time courses 
are similar, and courses are organized in much the same 
way with compulsory subjects and optional subjects (four 
optional subjects are normally selected and passes must 
be obtained in two). A pass is also necessary in practical 
teaching. Teaching on probation is not required for the 
award of a certificate. 


Research 


Less importance is attached to research than to teaching. 
Nevertheless many of the lecturers contribute articles to 
various educational journals in Hong Kong, and some 
lecturers are co-operating in research projects sponsored 
by the Hong Kong Council for Educational Reseach. 


Staff 


The college staff consists of a principal (who is a senior 
education officer), senior lecturers and lecturers. The 
post of senior lecturer is an appointment within the 
college and no additional salary is paid. The staffing 
ratio is approximately one lecturer to ten students. 
College staff are selected from serving officers in the 
Education Department. Conditions of service are laid 
down by the Hong Kong Government and are similar to 
those for the staff of the Technical College. 
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Student life and welfare 


No fees are charged and maintenance grants up to H.K. 
$200 per month are available for needy students, the 
average grant per student being approximately H.K.$100 
per month. Many of the special one-year course students 
are awarded teaching bursaries at the beginning of the 
four-year post-secondary college course. Students’ expendi- 
ture is therefore chiefly concerned with travelling, pur- 
chase of books and meals. Scholarships and/or Govern- 
ment loans are not considered necessary. 

All colleges have student representatives sitting on 
committees covering many aspects of college life and 
activity, and have flourishing religious associations. 
Grantham Training College has residential facilities for 
twenty-six students; Northcote Training College has a 
new hostel, started in September 1962, for 200 students 
(50 per cent of the enrolment). There is no charge for 
hostel accommodation except for ‘food (H.K.$3 to 4 
per day). 

In one college the students participate in the School 
Health Service on a voluntary basis (H.K.$3 per annum 
is paid by those joining). Government vaccination and 
inoculation teams visit the colleges from time to time. 
Students are accepted at Government clinics and hospitals 
for treatment. Student welfare and guidance are the 
responsibility of the tutors. 

Almost all students are locally domiciled apart from 
a small number of students from North Borneo who are 
officially sponsored by their Government. Overseas Chinese 
students normally make their own boarding arrangements, 
but are given priority for hostel accommodation, as are 
students from the islands and outlying areas of Hong Kong. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Despite greatly increased provisions for higher education, 
pressure for admission to the various institutions is still 
very great. To meet the ever growing demands, the 
University of Hong Kong has launched a plan to increase 
the number of places available from 1,011 in 1958 to 
1,800 by 1965. Projects for several new major buildings 
are being planned; these include a new pre-clinical centre, 
two new halls of residence, and a residential college for 
postgraduate students. 

The post-secondary colleges are expected to remain a 
permanent feature of the educational system, and the 
Government intends to establish a federal type Chinese 
university in Hong Kong. 
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The courses at the Technical College have been closely 
integrated with the needs of commercial and industrial 
organizations in Hong Kong, and every effort is being 
made to meet their immediate and future requirements, 
Courses are initiated to cater for specific needs, and 
plans are now being made to commence technical teacher 
training and to provide further training for electro- 
mechanical technicians. A number of students from other 
territories in South-East Asia enrol at the Technical 
College each year and, so far, no limit has been imposed 
on the numbers of such foreign students. 

In teacher training, the present trend is towards an 
increasing expansion of facilities. Hong Kong is a rapidly 
developing community. Students and teachers are en- 
couraged to be outward looking in their interests; teachers 
are given every opportunity to attend courses abroad, 
and conferences and discussions on all aspects of education 
are a regular feature of the educational life of the 
colony. 

The main problems facing the expansion of higher edu- 
cation and, indeed, of education at all levels, are the 
shortage of funds to meet capital and recurrent expendi- 
tures, the shortage of senior staff for institutions of 
higher education, and the shortage of sites for necessary 
new buildings. 


[Text prepared by the Government of Hong Kong, Hong 
Kong. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Hong Kong. Education Department. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 3,178,000. 

Area: 391 square miles; 1,013 square kilometres. 

Population density: 8,128 per square mile; 3,137 per 
square kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Hong Kong dollar = 
0.175 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: August/September. 
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1, TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 
Eme aa — — 
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Number of students enrolled 

Academie Universities and equivalent Teacher education at. Other education at Average Average Number of 
year degree-granting institutions ^ non-university institutions  non-university institutions | total enrolment | total population studenta per 

мй = - | 0005) бо) ЖА 

Total — emt Hor eae Tod ^ Terent 
1930 316 n 
pal 346 9 — — — — 
932 333 9 — — — — 10.36 886 141 
1933 361 1 E = ы E ) 
1934 438 10 
1935 400 12 — — — = 
1936 412 17 — — -- — 
1931 424 20 = — 10.44 1 293 134 
1938 488 21 = = 
1939 499 20 
1940 516 20 : 
1941 512 20 : 10.54 1113 132 
1942 Дел ant Я 
1943 P а i 
1944 E . я 
1945 on Fin кэч Lem 5 zd 
1946 108 28 558 cR Y v 
1947 306 21 igi yes . a 10,39 1139 122 
1948 506 26 by». ЕА : : 
1949 629 29 158 56 zn Э 
1950 111 29 114 50 ; 
1951 853 28 212 55 ма 
1952 971 21 202 62 Р 11 2211 48 
1953 917 26 233 59 
1954 844 26 242 60 
1955 845 26 693 57 Be "m 
1956 915 21 720 61 2185 29 
1957 1021 26 1115 58 3 387 29 5.7 2594 218 
1958 1077 26 1218 52 4 053 32 
1959 1219 26 1958 53 4 365 32 
||) l7 5L Е ЕЕ 


1. University of Hong Kong only. 


2, HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1961 
Lo. 00.1 0, о Е OA eve E c d 
Field of study 


Academic 2 
‘Type of institution Sex ‘Total < 
Nad Humanities Education Fine arts Law 89001 Natural. Eugineering Medical Agriculture spot " 
Universities, ete. 1961/62 MF 1478 570 60 90 — 20 213 105 349 — 11 
Е 385 261 25 13 — 10 39 — 38 — 1 
Non-university 1961/62 МЕ 4 382 720 1062 23 — 1012 604 961 — — — 
institutions F 1706 344 643 12 — 416 191 40 — — — 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 5 860. 1290 1122 113 — 103 817 1066 349 — 11 
F 2091 605 668 25 — 486 230 40 38 — 1 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 MF 100 22 19 2 — 18 14 18 6 — ji 
F 100 29 32 1 — 23 11 2 2 — 0 


1, Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and i Academio | Number Е Е 2 
type of ‘Type of institution sta of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Ы. tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, private 
T fal s ien ur 1961/62 341 1078 995 — 35735 15893 — 
» 1960/61 311 885 867 — 29529 12846 — 
» . 1959/60 236 743 726 — 22 725 9 891 — 
” . 1958/59 221 719 695 — 19 547 8 383 — 
ED 1957/58 209 756 155 — 18 559 8 088 — 
Primary Primary schools, public . б 1961/62 82 2066 1367 Vs 65569 30391 — 
Primary schools, aided private а 1961/62 461 5277 2813 e 189651 91425 — 
Primary schools, иша, pavate 1961/62 1 071 1336 4500 d 249 108 106 722 — 
Total B . 1961/62 1614 16866 9845 2187 504928 228538 — 
» 1960/61 1 562 14881 8677 2147 450 374 202 255 — 
1959/60 1377 114481 18101 12 676 393500 174541 — 
1958/59 1223 112901 17 057 12 618 328324 144313 — 
» ECC DM E CE 1957/58 1109 29 640 °5 663 ars 214356 120 208 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . . . 1961/62 14 253471 2,2160 6 642 2 253 — 
Secondary schools, aided private 1961/62 35 2,3914 2,3464 20508 11 972 — 
Бегзат к: unaided privato 1961/62 264 |*32484 2,2032 15067 27 172 16 875 
1961/62 313 34 695 21 451 826 102217 41397 16 875 
” 1960/61 288 93728 21180 522 83633 33548 14 035 
» 1959/60 266 | % 33 324 % 3] 108 Nu 71271 28125 9918 
» 1958/59 256 |233 201 * 31 025 ЭВО 63132 24686 8632 
» 1957/58 230 |2,22 976 ° 3882 ү 56075 21 949 7434 
Vocational Technical schools, public . . 1961/62 3 LCD LEE — 1243 342 — 
Modern vocational schools, Ье . 1961/62 5 А 5 — 2710 744 — 
Vocational and technical Tob, aided 
private . * 1961/62 4 5 Е = 102 362 = 
Vocational and technical schools 
unaided piate ё 1961/62 18 Жа; or E 2216 436 — 
Total * . 1961/62 30 5 he — 6 931 1884 = 
. 1960/61 25 8, — 5 061 1551 = 
^ 1959/60 20 5 — 2842 936 — 
E . 1958/59 19 У — 2618 188 = 
» 1957/58 17 $^ — 2138 704 — 
Higher 
University University of Нара Кора; pubs 
and Total . B 1961/62 1 270 61 47 1600 420 122 
equivalent » 1960/61 1 EE E es 1495 402 99 
dares » 1959/60 1 210 52 1 219 312 one 
granting) SOR 1958/59 H em 1077 278 
n . 1957/58 1 1 021 270 
Non- Teacher каш Ше; publier 
university Total . 1961/62 4 108 45 — 2598 1549 1536 
Teacher A 1960/61 3 93 34 — 2554 1492 1652 
training я 1959/60 3 10 10 I 1958 1031 1238 
» . 1958/59 2 66 23 — 1218 634 533 
» oe 1957/58 2 63 21 — 1115 644 448 
Other Technical colleges, public . 1961/62 2 80 2 20 644 65 
Post-secondary general colleges, aided 
private . 1961/62 3 158 26 1071 426 
Post-secondary ‘general colleges, unaided 
private 1961/62 7 184 21 1605 572 wee 
Total 1961/62 12 422 49 4 802 1732 1482 
M 1960/61 12 386 40 4449 1534 1357 
» 1959/60 12 403 32 4 365 1407 1535 
» 1958/59 12 310 28 4 053 1297 1368 
1957/58 12 331 29 3 387 195 1534 


1. Including part-time teachers in secondary general and adult education. 
2. Full-time only. 


3. Including ma in vocational education. 
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4. Included in primary education. 


5. Included in secondary general education. 
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Teaching вш Students enrolled 
Level and гез те Number |— =” = 
type of ‘Type of institution cacemi | of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions dox cas ВВЕ aA Sm) За 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Special Schools for handicapped children, 
private 
1961/62 12 81 765 286 
» WT 1960/61 11 62 731 201 
” 1959/60 10 oes 743 279 
EI 1958/59 10 618 236 
” 1957/58 8 601 158 
Adult Adult education courses 
Total 1961/62 923 1298 255 on 28 393 9 716 28 393 
Е А. a 1960/61 735 1117 227 " 21 690 8 076 21690 
» 1959/60 627 2787 2179 Ж, 18 453 6 779 18 453 
» 1958/59 543 2601 2136 А. 14 964 6 090 14 964 
” 1957/58 505 PER Aon s баб е 
4, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in Hong Kong dollars) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B, EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Total yi АТ. р. 1143 991 395 Total expenditure 143 991 395 
Central Government. . 137 658 614 Total recurring expenditure . 120 171 275 
Tuition fees. UV 5 604 697 For administration or 
Other sources . . 728 084 general control ` 1156 511 
Examinations . 581 483 For instruction. . 109 325 106 
Health services б 146 601 Salaries to teachers and 
supporting ыр 
B 103 336 868 
Other instructional 
expenditure 5 988 238 
Other recurring 
expenditure . . а 3 089 658 
Total capital expenditure 23 820 120 
Educational facilities 
(school buildings, class- 
rooms and laboratory 
equipment, etc). . 22 184 169 
Auxiliary facilities (re- 
sidence halls, cafeterias, 
bookstores, etc.). . . 1635 951 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount. Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure? . 120 171 275 100 
Expenditure for administration or коа кшн 7156 511 6.5 
Expenditure for instruction 110 953 348 92.3 
Primary education . . 67 852 549 56.5 
Secondary education — . 24 729 459 20.6 
СЕЕ 1 "d. 20 299 417 16.9 
Vocational . 4 430 042 3.7 
Higher education 16 743 098 13.9 
Adult education . . 212 838 9.2 
Other types of education 1355 404 11 
Other recurring expenditure. 1461 416 1.2 
Scholarships, bursaries and maintenance grants . 910 487 0.8 
Maintenance of students in the United Kingdom 303 570 0.2 
Miscellaneous services and grants. . . + + 247 359 0.2 


1. Receipts for Sports and Welfare Fund аге not included, 


2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 
_ .  —————-———-—-—-—-—-—-————-————— 


Field of study 
L г Зех Total = я 
pa Я Hormanities ‘Education Fincarts — Law „ЭИ Namal кыш Medical Agriculture 
Less than 2 years MF 67 — 62 — — 5 
F 34 = 32 — — 2 
2 years MF 21 = 13 =з = 8 
F 8 = 3 = T 5 
3 years MF 167 127 40 — = =, 
F 62 58 4 — = - 
4 years MF 29 1 18 =- — 
F 2 — 2 = e ae 
5 years MF 44 — — 5 39 
F 3 = = 1 2 = 
6 years MF 
ý F 
7 years or more MF 17 10 16 1] 2-5 = 
F 4 13 1 — mes == 
а —————___— 


1, Masters’ degree, entailing two to four years’ study after the first degree. 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
А 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex Total 5 ED = 
Humanities Education Fine arts Лам „Socal Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 

1960/61 МЕ 345 137 15 5 — 13 57 19 39 — 

F 113 61 35 1 — 1 T — 2 — 
1959/60 MF 337 134 68 3 -— 14 45 23 50 — 

F 114 62 30 1 — 8 ll -- 2 — 
1958/59 MF 291 107 53 п — 8 40 20 52 — 

F 91 54 25 2 — 4 8 — 4 E 
1957/58 MF 259 14 54 15 — 6 29 16 65 — 

F 93 41 26 3 — 3 6 — 14 — 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 40 22 1 — 4 17 5 11 = 

F 100 54 31 1 = 6 6 p 2 = 
1957/58 MF 100 29 21 6 — 2 11 6 25 E 

Е 100 45 28 3 == 3 6 — 15 == 
mh ү, уе й). НЕЕ аера чыла s em qe Um 1i cr Un 7 4 Ph s a  — 
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The Maldive archipelago, 400 miles to the south-west of 
Ceylon, consists of some 2,000 low-lying coral islands only 
about 220 of which are inhabited. The population of about 
90,000 speak Maldivian, a language akin to Elu or old 
Sinhalese. The written alphabet, however, is quite different 
and is unique though related to the Arabic script. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Up to the year 1960, education in the Maldives was in the 
Maldivian language only. Since then English has been 
introduced as the medium of instruction and classes in 
the first four years of school are now conducted completely 
in English, though from the fifth year on some subjects 
are still taught in Maldivian. It is the desire of the Maldi- 
vian Government to promote the standard of education 
in the English medium so that in the near future pupils 
will be able to study for the General Certificate of 
Education and other London examinations. 

Two boarding establishments have been started since 
1962: one is for children in the capital, Malé, and the other 
for children from far-lying atolls. Thirty-one teachers 
from Ceylon are at present employed by the Maldivian 
Government, including the principals of Majeediyya Boys’ 
School, the Ameeniyya Girls’ School and the Hameediyya 
Montessori School. 

In the years up to 1963 more than one hundred Maldi- 
vian students went overseas to continue their education, 


North Borneo occupies the northern corner of the island 
of Borneo and includes the island of Labuan. It is popu- 
lated by Kadazans, Bajaus, Bruneis, Muruts, some Suluks 
and several smaller tribes, all of whom speak languages 
akin to Malay. The largest non-indigenous group are the 
Chinese, who make up nearly one quarter of the total 
population. The languages of the country are English, 
Malay and the tribal languages. 


1. This chapter was prepared prior to the creation of Malaysia. 


MALDIVE ISLANDS 


including eighty-one to Ceylon, twelve to India and five 
to the United Arab Republic. Most of these students have 
not yet completed their studies. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The Maldivian Government is anxious to expand the 
educational system in many more ways and to provide 
facilities for a much larger number of students. The main 
inhibiting factor concerning the provision of education 
is the lack of funds. 


[Text prepared by the Government of the Maldive Islands, 
Malé.] 


STATISTICS 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 89,000. 

Area: 115 square miles; 298 square kilometres. 

Population density: 774 per square mile; 299 per square 
kilometre. 


NORTH BORNEO! 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education is provided in both State and independent 
schools. The State schools are entirely maintained and 
controlled by the Government; they are nearly all Malay- 
language primary schools, but include an increasing 
number of primary and post-primary institutions where 
English or Mandarin is the main medium of instruction. 
The two largest groups of independent schools are those 
run by the Christian missions and by the Chinese commu- 
nities; both groups offer both primary and secondary 
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education. Most mission schools use English as the language 
of instruction, while most teaching in the Chinese schools 
is in Mandarin, although English is a compulsory subject. 
There are also over a hundred native voluntary schools 
and some estate schools established for the children of 
employees in commercial undertakings. The Government 
makes grants to independent schools to defray the cost 
of school buildings and to cover the full cost of teachers’ 
salaries. Compulsory education has not yet been introduced. 

The Director of Education is responsible for the general 
control and supervision of the educational system, exercis- 
ing this authority by virtue of the Education Ordinance 
No. 9 of 1961, which consolidated and amended previous 
legislation. The Education Regulations, 1957, drawn up 
under the ordinance, cover school premises, health and 
sanitation, discipline, fees, holidays, grants-in-aid, school 
records and accounts, regulations concerning salaries, 
the Central Education Fund, etc. 

In matters of educational policy the Government is 
advised by a Board of Education which is composed of 
representatives from the Government, the Legislative 
Council, the missions, the teaching profession and local 
education committees. The non-Government members 
are in the majority. 

The basis of the school system is a six-year primary 
course for children in the 6-12 age group. Post-primary 
education is selective and based upon results of further 
examinations taken on completion of the primary course. 
The English secondary schools offer either five- or six-year 
‘full’ courses, or three-year ‘junior’ courses. In the schools 
founded by the Chinese community, the education pro- 
vided in the ‘middle schools’ comprises a three-year first 
cycle, sometimes followed by a three-year second cycle. 

The full secondary course in English schools leads to 
the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate examination, 
and, in Chinese schools, to the Senior Middle School 
Certificate. There are also post-school certificate arts and 
science courses which prepare pupils for the Higher 
School Certificate and university entrance examinations. 

Other types of post-primary education available include 
trade training and courses in nursing and public health. 

Teacher training courses are available for pupils in all 
three language divisions. The entrance requirement at 
Gaya College, Jesselton, is completion of the first secondary 
cycle. Kent College, the training college at Tuaran, accepts 
Malay-educated students on completion of the six-year 
primary cycle. Some agricultural extension courses are 
offered at the two training colleges, as well as courses in 
home science. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in North 
Borneo, and students who wish to continue their studies 
must do so overseas. Scholarships, fellowships and bursaries 
are liberally provided under the Colombo Plan and similar 
schemes, and the Liberation Education Trust also provides 
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scholarships for study abroad. Many selected secondary 
school graduates have been sent to universities and 
training colleges overseas to prepare for careers in second- 
ary school teaching and other professions. Some of them 
have now returned. In the same way, a number of 
successful pupils from the Chinese middle schools have 
been sent to Hong Kong for further education. 

At the end of 1962 the total number of students studying 
abroad was one hundred and sixty-five, of whom twenty- 
three were attending courses in the United Kingdom, 
sixty-six in Australia, forty-five in New Zealand, five in 
Canada, five in India, one in Japan and twenty in Hong 
Kong. The Government was assisting twenty students. 
The amount spent on scholarships in 1962 was 320,000 
Malayan dollars. It should, however, be noted that the 
bulk of the 165 students studying abroad were being paid 
for under the Colombo Plan or under various British 
Commonwealth bursaries. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The main problem confronting the Government is the 
provision of more secondary school places and also the 
need for more teachers for both primary and secondary 
schools. The Government has given assurances that it 
intends to provide sufficient primary places to accom- 
modate all children in North Borneo by 1970. A large 
school building programme costing some 3,800,000 Malayan 
dollars is now in progress under the Development 
Programme. 

Throughout North Borneo the main trend in recent 
years has been the growing demand by people of all races 
in the country for English-medium education. It seems 
safe to predict that this trend will continue in future years. 


[Text prepared by the Director of Education, Jesselton.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. North Borneo. Education Department. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 460,000. 

Area: 29,388 square miles; 76, 115 square kilometres. 

Population density: 16 per square mile; 6 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 Malayan dollar — 0.327 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 


U.K, TERRITORIES (ASIA): NORTH BORNEO 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


EINEN IS 020 ee en La ICT eee Сз ы л —————— 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Ө Number 
YRS Of ‘Type of institution Academic | Gf insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Fall and part-time Part-time 
education Je: tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Infant schools, „onvat 
Total . ulis ER 1961 33 46 46 — 1875 860 == 
Lies Don га re ВЕ 1960 39 50 50 = 1727 788 сЕ 
Ы Dude Loon" Ret Mer. 1959 31 55 55 — 2077 791 = 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961 93 406 18 — 12 467 3 591 — 
Mission primary schools, aided private , 1961 98 457 214 — 14 420 5 842 == 
Chinese primary schools, aided private . 1961 83 591 260 ЕЗ 20 253 9 210 = 
Native voluntary schools, aided private 1961 112 131 12 — 4 034 1113 = 
Primary schools and Dearie estate 
schools, aided neve KE | 1961 18 42 9 — 162 211 — 
Total . . тек жы; 1961 404 1627 573 — 51936 20027 = 
» 1960 319 1543 516 — 46957 17463 = 
1959 330 1299 415 —. 41726 15038 — 
” 1958 328 1559 581 — 37591 13642 — 
» 1951 282 1041 365 — 31720 10549 = 
Secondar: 
General Secondary schools, public. 1961 5 19. 15 — 1014 293 — 
Mission secondary schools, aided private 1961 20 124 46 = 2613 1030 — 
Chinese secondary E aided private 1961 3 41 12 — 639 223 TE 
Total) ; ҮГЕЗ 1961 28 250 173 = 4326 1546 — 
PIT epe дз, o 1960 21 219 67 — 3 816 1160 — 
DESDE ET deus) earn 1959 24 174 51 = 3 397 1045 — 
Bc ar st OS Deke, e n.i 1958 18 11 36 — 3019 905 = 
ЕТ 1957 25 93 30 — 2359 700 — 
Vocational Trade school, pale 
Total . . o utc 1961 1 7 — — 69 — — 
MAE Жун т este CE NC 1960 1 1 — — 86 — = 
A б . 1959 1 6 — — 4 — — 
Pune cron dius lo os 1958 1 6 — — 56 — — 
GUB ENTERS UNE 1957 1 5 — — 31 T = 
Teacher Teacher training ере: pube 


training otal... „ж, „ема 1961 


= 
Ed 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in Malayan dollars) 


_——————-——-—-——-.-_— 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Тоа SERMO LS 10 028 604 Total expenditure 9 598 553 
Central Government. 5 219 183 Total recurring expenditure 6 345 777 
Territorial revenue . 3876 857 For administration or general 
United Kingdom funds . . . . . 1 402 926 control <j Ж 699 537 
Liberation Education Trust Fund... 94 344 For instruction E 5 646 240 
Other sources (local authorities, voluntary Salaries to teachers and sup- 
agencies, Pip) АЗА... 4 654 477 porting professional staff . 5 641 253 
Other instructional 
ey 7 = ED expenditure . . . s. 4 987 
Total capital expenditure (school 
buildings, classrooms and 
laboratory equipment, etc.) 3 252 716 
€. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure 6345 777 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 699 537 11.0 
Expenditure for instruction du ch E 5 646 240 89.0. 
Pre-primary and primary education . а 3 322 239 52.4 
Secondary education . . . . w e + sw 2319 014 36.5 
General’. — Жы ade ж deis. бу Gey АЛА 1 764 272 27.8 
обаја у ы а. LIEST FS Е. 128 456 2.0 
Teacher training . . . . . . . 426 286 6.7 
Adult education. . . . . s.. 4 987 0.1 


SARAWAK!’ 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Sarawak is a country where communications are difficult, 
sparsely populated by peoples of different origins, languages 
and cultures and at different stages of economic and social 
development. The main groups are the Dayaks and other 
non-Muslim indigenous peoples, the Chinese and the 
Malays. The official language of the country is English 
but Malay is widely understood. 

The Constitution Ordinance of the Colony provides for 
the development and improvement of educational services. 
The Education Department itself does not directly main- 


1. This chapter was prepared prior to the creation of Malaysia. 
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tain any primary schools (except one attached to a 
Government teacher training college) but is now developing 
a system of multiracial, English-language Government 
secondary schools through which all future secondary 
development will take place. The chief contribution of 
the Education Department to the provision of educational 
facilities takes the form of aid to local authorities, which 
are responsible for the planning and development of 
primary education, and to various other voluntary agencies. 
The primary šchools managed by local government district 
councils and Christian missions are mainly for the indi- 
genous peoples, and the medium of instruction is English 
except in some schools where a vernacular language may 
be used in the lower grades. Apart from the missions, other 
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voluntary agencies are the Chinese boards of management 
which provide primary schools using Chinese as the 
language of instruction (Kuo-yu). 

The Government, assisted by an advisory committee, 
exercises, through the Director of Education, general 
control over the whole system. Ad hoc committees are also 
appointed from time to time to investigate and report on 
particular aspects or problems. Administration is regulated 
by the Education Ordinance 1961, which provides for the 
registration of schools, managers and teachers, and for the 
inspection of schools by officers of the Education Depart- 
ment. It has not yet been found practicable to introduce 
compulsory education but two councils have introduced 
free primary education for all new entrants, one starting in 
1962 and the other in 1963. This will be progressive, year 
by year, until all primary education in these two areas 
will be free and this may well be the prelude to universal 
free and compulsory primary education. Although tuition 
fees are charged in both primary and secondary schools 
except as noted above, the rates in aided schools are 
fixed by the department and in certain cases may be 
remitted. A number of scholarships are also available. 
All non-Government schools which meet the conditions 
laid down in the Grant Code (Regulations) 1956 and the 
White Paper on Education 1961 receive financial assistance. 

The normal minimum age for starting school is 6. In 
the primary stage two main ladders can be distinguished, 
one using English as the medium of instruction (either 
from the very beginning or, in the case of the few *verna- 
cular and English’ schools for the indigenous population, 
from the second or third primary class on), and the other 
using Chinese. There are wide differences in curricula, 
organization, examinations and the social aspects of school 
life between the English and Chinese systems but an 
attempt is being made to devise a common syllabus to be 
followed by all schools, However, in the secondary stage, 
all aided schools were required to use English as the 
medium of instruction from 1963 onwards. The change 
from Chinese to English will be brought about over a 
period of ten years with the help of transition classes. 

The primary course lasts six years and is divided into 
lower and higher stages (4 + 2). After completing the sixth 
primary class pupils sit for the secondary school Common 
Entrance examination. The secondary course is divided 
into a three-year junior stage, leading to the Sarawak 
Junior Certificate, and a senior stage leading after two 
years’ study (fifth year of secondary schooling) to the 
Cambridge Oversea School examination and after a further 
year or two to the Cambridge Higher School Certificate, 
which qualifies for entrance to universities overseas. 
During the transition period the junior secondary stage 
will last for four years for pupils from Chinese primary 
schools. The current policy is to develop a uniform, national 
system of education in which English is the medium of 
instruction in all secondary schools. Most of the Chinese 
Middle School Boards have accepted this change and 
will now follow the system outlined above. Those boards 
which have not agreed to the change no longer receive 
Government aid. A common curriculum and textbooks 
in close relation to the Sarawak environment will be used 


in all schools. T Д } 
Vocational and technical education is provided in a 


nautical school, a commercial institute and various part- 
time technical and commercial classes, all of which are 
managed by the Education Department. The department 
also runs two teacher training colleges and a trade school. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There is no university in Sarawak, and, apart from the 
teacher training colleges, no institutions providing post- 
secondary courses. 

After the Second World War a scheme of scholarships 
was introduced to enable promising students to obtain 
further education in universities and colleges overseas. 
Scholarships provided by the Government of Sarawak 
have since been supplemented by facilities offered under 
the Colombo Plan and under schemes promoted by various 
organizations. The number of Sarawak nationals studying 
abroad has risen from 9 in 1947 to 152 in 1962 on Gov- 
ernment or Colombo Plan scholarships, and there are about 
125 studying privately. A Scholarship Committee, composed 
of three official and seven unofficial members, controls 
the allocation of Government scholarships for the different 
courses, examining applications and recommending awards. 
А PublicService Commission makes recommendations in the 
case of serving Government officers. In addition the com- 
mittee examines applications for Colombo Plan awards 
and makes recommendations. At present all scholarships 
financed by the Government of Sarawak are ‘tied’ scho- 
larships: the student contracts to return to Sarawak and to 
undertake approved work for a given number of years. 

The following analysis of the 285 awards made in the 
period 1950 to 1961 shows the principal host countries 
and gives some idea of how the awards have been distri- 
buted amongst the fields of study: Australia 70 students, 
United Kingdom 57, Malaya 35, New Zealand 44, Singa- 
pore 33, Canada 31, others 15. Fields of study: arts, 
science, education, 85 students; medicine and related 
fields: 70; engineering and related fields, 49; public 
administration, 16; law, 9; agriculture, 20; others, 36. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Teachers in Sarawak are classified by grades. Grade 
1 includes teachers with a university degree, grade 2, 
those who have completed secondary education, and 
grade 3, those who have not completed the secondary 
course. Each grade is divided into ‘A’, indicating possession 
of a diploma or certificate of professional training, and 
‘B’ indicating that the teacher is uncertificated. Professional 
training for the 1A qualification is provided overseas. 
There are two centres for the training of non-graduate 
teachers, one at Batu Lintang near Kuching, established 
in 1948, and one near Sibu, which opened in 1957. Students 
at Batu Lintang are trained as teachers of general subjects 
in vernacular and English-medium schools and as teachers 
of English in Chinese-medium schools. The Sibu training 
college trains students as teachers of general subjects in 
Chinese schools and as teachers of English in Chinese- 
medium schools for the transition period. English is the 
medium of instruction at Batu Lintang, and Chinese 
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(Kuo-yu) and English at Sibu. Both training colleges are 
controlled by the Education Department, and terms and 
conditions for students are the same at both places. 
Both schools are residential and co-educational. All 
students receive free board, tuition and transport, and 
there is a scheme of personal allowances. Considerable 
contributions towards the cost of erecting new buildings 
have been received from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund. 

The Batu Lintang Training College offers courses at 
two levels: post-secondary (2A) and post-junior secondary 
(3A); the former trains teachers for higher primary and 
junior secondary schools, the latter for primary schools 
only. Both courses include English and some academic 
subjects, as well as a practical introduction to teaching 
principles and methods and school organization, Emphasis 
is also laid on the need to maintain and develop traditional 
skills and other aspects of indigenous cultures. A 2A course 
to train specialist teachers of handicrafts for secondary 
schools was begun in 1961 and a course for specialist 
teachers of English for Chinese schools and a domestic 
science course in 1962. Students are required to undertake 
periods of practice teaching in rural and outstation schools 
as well as in urban institutions. Out-of-class activities 
include sports, archaeological expeditions, cultural acti- 
vities, participation in community service programmes, 
etc. The teaching staff at Batu Lintang is composed mainly 
of teachers seconded from British Commonwealth countries 
under the Colombo Plan and of representatives of the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic missions. 

All students at the Sarawak Teacher Training College 
at Sibu must hold the Chinese Senior Middle Certificate 
and thus have completed twelve years of schooling in the 
Chinese schools. A new trend, however, made possible by 
the higher educational standards of incoming students, 
has been the increasing use of English as a medium for 
teaching and in the various college activities. As well 
as principles of education and teaching methods, the 
two-year course includes handwork, pottery, art and 
music, and a local background is given to history, 
geography and nature study. As at Batu Lintang, students 
must carry out practice teaching in rural and outstation 
schools. There is a wide range of extra-curricular activities. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


It has been impossible to ensure equitable distribution of 
overseas scholarships among the three main racial groups, 
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owing to the lack of qualified Malay and Dayak candidates, 
In spite of increased secondary enrolments and a steady 
improvement in standards and quality of native education, 
it is expected that it will be another seven or eight years 
before the number of indigenous pupils qualifying for entry 
to overseas universities and colleges can be regarded 
as at all adequate. At present most of these awards go to 
Chinese students who have studied in English-medium 
schools. On the other hand, Chinese students from Chinese- 
medium schools usually have not reached a high enough 
standard in English to qualify for scholarships tenable 
in most of the countries offering facilities to Sarawak 
students. Many of them attend Chinese-medium institutions 
of higher education in the region; some, however, have 
been awarded scholarships by the Governments of Australia 
and New Zealand for university courses preceded by 
intensive pre-matriculation courses with emphasis on 
English. 

There is a shortage of trained graduate teachers and an 
insufficient number of secondary leavers applying for 
admission to Batu Lintang training college. This is because 
of the varied opportunities for employment and training 
now open to pupils who hold the Cambridge School 
Certificate or higher qualifications. 


[Text revised by the Director of Education, Kuching.] 


STATISTICS 


Source: Sarawak. Education Department. Director of 
Education, Kuching. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 760,000. 

Area: 48,342 square miles; 125,206 square kilometres. 

Population density: 16 per square mile; 6 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 Malayan dollar = 0.327 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Number = 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | ордан. | Fulland part-time | Part-time | — Full and part-time Part-time 
education yeer tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, unaided private 
TORRE ЕР 02 1961 29 61 54 1861 805 — 
ndi з, 1960 18 35 31 1471 672 — 
^ 1959 14 33 29 1064 505 — 
1958 — = — 
Primary Primary schools, public . >g 1961 481 1202 190 34942 11582 — 
Primary schools, aided private . . 1961 381 1883 664. 61203 26445 — 
Primary schools, unaided private . 1961 25 88 56 1 432 627 — 
Tom ГҮ ГҮ М: е аЙ, 1961 887 3113 910 97 577 38654 — 
v PNEU 4 1960 850 3042 892 94773 36590 — 
. oo . 1959 809 2719 808 88587 33419 — 
» . 1958 156 2 686 812 82216 30364 — 
» 1957 676 2 266 689 71414 25874 — 
Secon 
Genera Secondary schools, publie. 5 1961 6 42 10 881 155 — 
Secondary schools, aided private 1961 29 333 89 8 452 2901 — 
Secondary schools, unaided private . 1961 13 59 10 1911 634 — 
Total MEM To БЯ 1961 48 434 109 11244 3690 — 
» 1960 40 382 100 9 266 3039 — 
» 1959 36 374 91 5 8 556 2 754 — 
Jo . 1958 38 348 83 а 8 716 2 903 — 
Cours Rt Me e 1957 36 319 15 2 7993 2633 I 
Vocational Commercial school, public MS 
Total . . . x S 1961 гі „ xa 1 10 — 
E TETTE ИЙ 1960 1 T A 8 1 =- 
в anata: О 1959 1 .. 9 9 — 
"s WESS Y 1958 — . d ` — — — 
Teacher Teacher training colleges, public! 
training АКУ isa 1961 3 39 318 16 — 
noo. 1960 3 D 306 18 — 
» 1959 3 396 116 — 
» . 1958 3 405 114 — 
LA^ at 1957 3 s 260 56 — 
Adult Private schools, unaided 
Total te. 5 sa ТОЕ ьа 1961 18 5 zs 77 2004 718 
pO E Up n Ve EE S 1960 15 РАН T5 Ne 2554 969 
ЕЕ NU ДИ УР rs 1959 Zee di Ánh 2 dis wee * 
lec зы Mr. То en als 1958 va Ie TE Em eee vies 
ТРЕТОТО BLUES 1957 к PS ans sin sive arr E 
a ———————————————————————————————— 


1. Includes two post-secondary teacher training colleges. 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in Malayan dollars) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total . 19 558 000 Total expenditure 19 558 000 
Central Government 13 747 000 Total recurring expenditure 15 425 000 
Local authorities 1405 000 For administration or general 
"Turion feeb! a Sms 3 199 000 control ^ Ob lacs) ve 820 000 
Other receipts from parents 1207 000 For instruction . . . 13 266 000 
Salaries to teachers and 
supporting profession; 
staff Sus aed selene 208,000 
Other instructional 
expenditure... 1 058 000 
Other recurring expenditure 1339 000 
Total capital expenditure 1 133 000 
Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms and 
laboratory equipment, etc.) 3 984 000 
Auxiliary facilities (residence 
halls, cafeterias, bookstores, 
ete.) . 149 000 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount. Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure . . 15 425 000 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 820 000 86.0 
Expenditure for instruction So Ne p e S one 13 266 000 5.3 
Prumarseducstion: чето 10 195 000 66.1 
Secondary education 2114 000 11.6 
General . rol e en 5 2 013 000 13.1 
VORONA a а 50 000 0.3 
Teacher training c» TOUS 651 000 4.2 
Higher education . . . . . . 357 000 2.8 
Other recurring expenditur К 1 339 000 8.7 
Primary education 920 000 6.0 
Secondary education 419 000 2. 


SINGAPORE! 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system in Singapore comprises four 
language streams, English, Chinese, Malay and Tamil. 
Parents may choose to have their children educated in 
Schools using any one of these four languages as the 
medium of instruction. The policy of the Government is to 


1. This chapter was prepared prior to the creation of Malaysia. 
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afford equal treatment to all four language streams and 
at the same time to build up a Malayan-speaking nation 
by adopting Malay as the national language of the State. 
All schools, whatever the language medium, conform to 
a unified educational structure and use syllabuses with 
a common content, designed to foster a sense of Malayan 
consciousness. Wherever possible, common examinations 
are held for the four language streams at various stages 
in the educational ladder. Emphasis is laid on the study 
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of mathematics and science so as to meet the needs of 
the State, which is rapidly changing from a trading to an 
industrial economy. 

There are few basic legal provisions governing the 
educational system, There are two main types of school, 
Government and aided. Government schools are entirely 
Government owned and not regulated by legislation. 
Aided schools are governed by the Education Ordinance 
of 1957 which provides that each school should be admi- 
nistered by its own committee of management with powers 
to employ and dismiss staff subject to the approval of the 
Director of Education. The Government pays the salaries 
and allowances of all aided school staff and in addition 
gives financial aid on a per capita basis to meet running 
costs, and on a dollar for dollar basis for capital outlay 
on buildings and equipment. Aided schools are staffed 
by teachers holding similar qualifications to those in 
Government schools; they maintain the same academic 
standards, and are subject to inspection in the same 
way as Government schools. 

All children who are born in Singapore or who are 
children of Singapore citizens are entitled to six years 
of free primary education between the ages of 6 and 14. 
Although primary education is not compulsory, every 
school-age child who registers for admission is found a 
place. The latest statistics show that almost 100 per cent 
of all the children in the appropriate age group are in 
fact registered for admission to primary school. 

Private sources, mainly the Chinese community and 
the Christian missions, have played an important part 
in the provision of education. About 46 per cent of the 
school-going population attend aided schools, some of 
which were founded as private schools before receiving 
Government aid. The Nanyang University, which takes in 
students mainly from the Chinese secondary schools, 
was built entirely with private funds. 

The responsibility for educational administration is 
vested in the Ministry of Education. At the head of the 
Ministry is the Minister for Education who is a member 
of the popularly elected Government. He is assisted by a 
Parliamentary Secretary and various advisory bodies 
such as the Educational Advisory Council, the Teacher 
Training College Advisory Board and the Adult Education 
Board. The top civil servant in the Ministry is the Per- 
manent Secretary who is concurrently the Director of 
Education. He has two deputies, a deputy director in 
charge of professional matters and a deputy secretary in 
charge of administration. On the professional side there 
are various assistant directors of education who advise 
on different aspects of education (e.g., technical and 
vocational education, Malay education, Chinese education) 
or who head major divisions such as the Inspectorate and 
Examinations. On the administrative side there are 
assistant secretaries dealing with the different branches 
of administration, and staff officers who work under the 
principal staff officer responsible for the Establishment 
Division. Since almost one-third of Government revenue 
is devoted to education the Ministry of Education has two 
qualified accountants in the Accounts Division. | 

‘As Singapore is a small island of only 225 square miles, 
the problem of providing education in rural areas does 
not arise. Social, economic and religious factors do not 


affect the provision of education in the State as all children 
enjoy the same facilities irrespective of race or creed. 

The school system consists of six years of primary, 
four years of lower secondary and two years of upper 
secondary education. The examinations which mark the 
completion of these three stages are the Government 
Primary 6 School Leaving examination, the School Certi- 
ficate or Secondary 4 examination, and the Higher School 
Certificate or Upper Secondary 2 examination, respectively. 
Within certain limits, parents may choose to have their 
children educated in academic, technical or commercial 
secondary schools. Those who are unsuccessful after a 
second attempt in the Government Primary 6 School 
Leaving examination, and are not therefore admitted 
to normal secondary schools, are provided with two 
additional years of education either in post-primary classes 
or in secondary vocational schools. Technical education 
beyond the lower secondary level is available at the 
Singapore Polytechnic which provides instruction at two 
levels, both secondary and post-secondary. Craft courses 
for those with lower educational qualifications are available 
at the Balestier Junior Trade School which is being 
developed into a vocational institute for all craft and 
apprenticeship training. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are four institutions of higher education in the 
State of Singapore: the University of Singapore, Nanyang 
University, the Singapore Polytechnic and the Teacher 
Training College. 

The University of Singapore, formerly known as the 
University of Malaya, was founded in Singapore in October 
1949 when Raffles College (founded 1929) was amalga- 
mated with the King Edward VII College of Medicine 
(founded 1905). The university expanded rapidly, and 
by January 1959 it had developed into two largely auto- 
nomous divisions of equal status, one in Singapore and 
the other in the Federation of Malaya, known as the 
University of Malaya in Singapore and the University 
of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur respectively. In January 
1962 the Kuala Lumpur Division became the University 
of Malaya and the Singapore Division became the Univer- 
sity of Singapore, the two universities being separate 
and independent entities. 

Nanyang University was incorporated under the Com- 
panies Ordinance as a limited company in May 1953 
through the efforts of the Chinese community. In March 
1959 the Nanyang University Ordinance (No. 27 of 1959) 
was passed to provide legislation for the establishment 
of the university. The university takes in mainly students 
from the Chinese secondary schools who previously had 
to go to China for their higher studies. 

The official opening of the Singapore Polytechnic on 
24 February 1959 marked the culmination of over seven 
years of planning which began in August 1951 when a 
committee was formed to investigate the shortage of 
trained craftsmen and technicians in the field of engi- 
neering. The report of this committee, presented in June 
1952, was accepted in principle and another committee 
was appointed to consider the establishment of a 
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Polytechnic. The report of this second committee was 
accepted in 1953, the Singapore Polytechnic Ordinance 
was passed in 1954 and the first board of governors and 
the principal were appointed in 1955. 

The Singapore Teacher Training College was established 
in March 1950 when the teacher training classes conducted 
in various secondary schools were centralized. The college 
functions as a department of the Ministry of Education 
and provides training in all the four language media. 
In 1960 the two-year full-time and three-year part-time 
courses which then existed were amalgamated in a single 
system of in-service training lasting three years and 
leading to the award of the Certificate in Education. The 
college has recently started courses for the training of 
technical teachers and plans are in hand for the intro- 
duction of training courses for teachers in secondary 
commercial schools and teachers in the lower forms of 
secondary academic schools. 


Legislation 


The ordinances providing for the establishment of the two 
universities and the polytechnic are the University of 
Singapore Ordinance (No. 3 of 1961), the Nanyang Univer- 
sity Ordinance (No. 27 of 1959) and the Polytechnic 
Ordinance (No. 23 of 1954). Each ordinance sets out, 
amongst other things, the composition and powers of 
the council and other authorities in the case of the univer- 
sities and of the board of governors in the case of the 
Polytechnic. Each of these institutions of higher education 
is therefore an autonomous body. The Singapore Teacher 
Training College, being a department of the Ministry of 
Education, is not governed by any separate legislation. 


Policy and administration 


The council is the highest executive body in each university. 
The Government of the State has nominated represen- 
tatives on the university councils and on the board of 
governors of the Polytechnic, and to this extent partici- 
pates in making policy decisions. The senate, comprising 
heads of teaching departments, is the highest academic 
body in each university. In the case of the Teacher Training 
College, there is an advisory board but, generally speaking, 
decisions concerning both policy and administration rest 
with the Ministry of Education. 


Finance 


The University of Singapore is financed almost entirely 
by grants from the Government of the State; only a small 
proportion of its income is derived from endowments and 
fees. The Government has offered to make similar financial 
grants to the Nanyang University subject to the re-orga- 
nization of the university in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of the Nanyang 
University Review Committee, but this offer has yet to 
be accepted. Meanwhile, the Nanyang University continues 
to be privately financed but the Government provides a 
large number of bursaries for its students. The Singapore 
Polytechnic is similarly financed by grants from the 
Government with fees forming a negligible part of its 
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income. Capital and recurrent expenses of the Teacher 
Training College are met entirely from the State's annual 
budget. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Singapore is organized in faculties of 
arts, science, law, and medicine. The Faculty of Arts has 
departments of Chinese language and literature, economies 
(including business administration), English, geography, 
history, mathematics, political science, philosophy, and 
social studies. The Faculty of Science has departments of 
botany, chemistry, geography, mathematics, philosophy, 
physics, physiology, biochemistry and zoology. The 
Faculty of Medicine has the following clinical and non- 
clinical departments: anatomy, bacteriology, biochemistry, 
clinical medicine, dentistry, forensic medicine, medicine, 
obstetrics and gynaecology, orthopaedic surgery, paedia- 
trics, parasitology, pharmaceutics, pharmacology, physio- 
logy, social medicine and public health and surgery. 

The Nanyang University has faculties of arts, science 
and commerce. The Faculty of Arts has six departments, 
those of Chinese language and literature, modern languages 
and literature, history, geography, economics and political 
science, and education, and the Faculty of Science has 
four—mathematics, physics, chemistry and biology. The 
Faculty of Commerce has departments of industrial 
management, accountancy and banking. 


Admission of students. The basis of admission to the 
University of Singapore is the Cambridge Higher School 
Certificate examination with either two subjects at prin- 
cipal level or one subject at principal level and two at 
subsidiary level. Each faculty has its own selection com- 
mittee, but the final authority for admissions rests with 
the senate. Students from Chinese schools who have the 
Government Senior Middle 3 Certificate are admitted to 
the university on successful completion of a one-year pre- 
university course conducted by the university. From 1964 
the basis of admission for students from Chinese schools 
became the Upper Secondary 2 (Chinese) examination 
conducted by the Ministry of Education. 

The Nanyang University conducts its own entrance 
examination for secondary school graduates, and students 
who have successfully completed the university preparatory 
classes may also be admitted to first-year courses. 


Range of studies. The University of Singapore offers courses 
leading to the bachelor's degree in arts, law, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy and science. Courses vary in length 
from three years for a first degree in arts, science, and 
pharmacy, to six years for medicine. Four-year honours 
courses are available in arts and science. 

Postgraduate studies leading to master's degrees and 
doctorates are available in all faculties. The minimum 
requirement for a master’s degree is two years of study 
after completing a bachelor’s degree with honours, and 
for a doctorate, three years of study after the master’s 
degree. 

The Nanyang University offers four-year programmes 
of study leading to the bachelor’s degree in arts, science 


and commerce. Credits are earned for each course taken 
and a student must have an aggregate of not less than 
128 credits before he may sit for the graduation 
examination, 


Intra-mural teaching. At the University of Singapore the 
academic year begins in May and ends in January. Students 
are expected to attend all classes. Methods of instruction 
include lectures, tutorials, practical work, and clinical 
work in the Faculty of Medicine. There are written and 
practical examinations at the end of each year of study. 
At Nanyang University the academic year begins in 
February and ends in November; it is divided into two 
semesters. Students are required to attend all classes 
regularly, Courses in this university are arranged on the 
basis of credits; the student earns credit for attendance 
(provided he passes his examinations) at the rate of one 
credit for one hour per week of lectures in one semester, 
and one credit for two or three hours of practical work 
per week in one semester. Lectures are given in either 
Chinese or English. There are three kinds of examination: 
internal class tests throughout the year; final examinations 
at the end of each semester; and graduation examinations 
conducted by the Graduation Examinations Board which 
comprises both internal and external examiners. 


Requirements for certain awards. To obtain a degree in 
English from the University of Singapore a student must 
be matriculated as a student of the university, complete, 
to the satisfaction of the Senate, the prescribed courses 
of study, and pass the First Sessional, Second Sessional 
and Final examinations, which may be taken at the end 
of the third year for the general degree or at the end of 
the fourth year for the honours degree. In his first year 
the student reads any three prescribed subjects (Chinese 
language and literature, economics, English literature, 
geography, history, applied mathematics, pure mathe- 
matics, philosophy, political science) and sits the First 
Sessional examination, consisting of three three-hour 
papers. On passing this examination he takes courses at 
principal level in two of the subjects and at subsidiary 
level in the third subject. He sits the Second Sessional 
examination, consisting of two three-hour papers in each 
subject, at the end of his second year. The Final exami- 
nation for the general degree, consisting of four three-hour 
papers in each of the two principal subjects and two 
three-hour papers in the subsidiary subjects, is taken at 
the end of the third year. Students who have achieved 
a high standard in the First Sessional examination may, 
if approved by the Senate, proceed to an honours degree 
course instead of a general degree course. The Final 
examination for the bachelor of arts (honours degree) 
in English comprises eight three-hour papers as follows: 
two papers on a general course on the development of 
English literature from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century to the end of the nineteenth century; three papers 
on detailed study of set authors, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, with prescribed texts; one paper on the history 
and principles of literary criticism; one paper on practical 
criticism; and one paper on either a special period of 
literature or a special subject prescribed by the Department 
of English. 
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For a bachelor’s degree in physics at the Nanyang 
University, a student has to take the subjects shown in 
the following table. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDY LEADING TO A BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
DEGREE IN PHYSICS AT THE NANYANG UNIVERSITY 


a —_—— 


Number of credits to be earned by semester 


Subject — 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 


Required courses 


Chinese . . . . 
English . . . . 
Solid analytical 
geometry. . . 
Theory of equations 
Calculus I . 5 
General physics 
including labora- 
tory workI . . 5 5 — — ———— 
General chemistry 
including labora- 
tory workl . . & E ME — 
Advanced 
calculus П . . 4 4 — 
Differential 
equations П, . 3 
Vector analysis II . 3 — 
Electricity and mag- 
netism including 
laboratory work . 5 5 — 
Heat including 
laboratory work . 4 4 
Theoretical mecha- 
i . — 3 3 


ele ww 


nics B . B 
PU includ- 
ing laboratory 
бк жоро 5 5 
pties including 
laboratory work - - | = 5 AR 59 

Modern physics 
including labora- 
TOLV WOLE ECCO PE re ee ae 


a 
a 


Elective courses 


Melyl. . - « — = 
"Theory of errors 
Acoustics . . « 3 
Intermediate 
chemistry . . 
Malay IIl . . . — — 
Germanl . . . 
Kinetic theory of 
мо. „+ 
Properties of matter 
Applied electricity . 
Spectroscopy . . — 
Physical chemistry 4 
X-rays . . . « 2 
Telecommunications 3 
Radioactivity . . ——— —— — $$ — 


now 
П 
| 


“w 
w 


сәсә ww 
ww 


To obtain a degree in law from the University of 
Singapore a student must be matriculated as a student 
of the university, complete the courses of study extending 
over four years and pass the Intermediate, беп апа 
Final examinations. The Intermediate examination сош- 
prises the following subjects: general introduction to the 
study of law, Malayan legal history, constitutional law 
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and history, the courts of law and doctrines of judicial 
precedent, legislation and its interpretation, and outlines 
of the history and development of civil procedure to the 
present day. The General examination comprises the laws 
of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore, with special 
emphasis on such subjects as may be prescribéd, and legal 
philosophy. The Final examination comprises legal philo- 
sophy, legal analysis and legal sociology, the subjects of 
one of the principal courses as for the Intermediate exami- 
nation, and one subsidiary subject chosen from a list 
compiled from the subjects for the General examination. 
Each examination may take such form as may be 
prescribed. 

To obtain the degrees of bachelor of medicine and 
bachelor of surgery from the University of Singapore a 
student must be matriculated as a student of the university, 
complete the courses of study extending over six years, 
and pass the Preliminary, First Professional and Final 
Professional examinations. The Preliminary examination 
is taken at the end of not less than one year of study of 
physics, chemistry, botany and zoology. The First Profes- 
sional examination is taken after not less than five terms 
of study of anatomy, physiology and biochemistry. The 
Final Professional examination consists of three parts as 
follows: Part I—pathology (including bacteriology and 
parasitology) and pharmacology; Part II—medical juris- 
prudence, and social medicine and public health; Part III 
—medicine, surgery, and obstetrics and gynaecology. Each 
part of the examination may normally be taken separately, 
Part I at the end of the fifth year of the course at an 
examination previous to Part II, and Part П at an exa- 
mination previous to Part ПІ. Any two parts of the 
examination may.be taken together, but no candidate 
is admitted to Part III unless he has completed to the 
satisfaction of the senate a period of clinical studies 
covering not less than thirty-three months after completing 
the introductory clinical course and after passing the 
First Professional examination. 


Extra-mural courses. The University of Singapore offers 
extra-mural courses in German, French and Malay, leading 
to a Certificate of Proficiency. No extra-mural courses are 
offered at Nanyang University. 


Research 


All members of the teaching staff at the University of 
Singapore are expected to undertake research activities, 
and candidates for higher degrees must submit dissertations 
and theses on research they have carried out. A few 
overseas agencies have from time to time supported 
research projects within the university, mainly in the 
Faculty of Medicine. 

At Nanyang University research projects are undertaken 
by individual staff members with the support of the 
university. À publications committee takes charge of the 
publication of research results and other academic papers. 
The Institute of South-East Asia which is affiliated to 
the university collects source materials on South-East 
Asia and publishes research papers and reference books 
on the region. 
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Staff 


Teaching staff at the University of Singapore are ranked 
as professor, senior lecturer, reader, lecturer and assistant 
lecturer. The professor is usually the head of a department 
and represents the department in the senate. Senior 
lecturers and readers have equal status, but a senior 
lecturer is more concerned with administration whereas 
a reader has research functions. Lecturers and assistant 
lecturers are engaged chiefly in teaching and research. 
The academic staff at Nanyang University are graded 
as professor, assistant professor, lecturer and graduate 
assistant. 

Staff for the University of Singapore are recruited 
internationally, mainly from the Commonwealth countries 
through the Inter-University Council. At Nanyang Univer- 
sity a selection board consisting of seven members is 
responsible for recruitment. 

At the University of Singapore an appointee to a sub- 
professorial post is offered an initial contract of approxi- 
mately three years and, at the end of his initial contract, 
he may be offered either an extension or a permanent post. 
An assistant lecturer does not have his initial contract 
extended but if considered suitable may be offered appoint- 
ment to a permanent lectureship. An appointee to a 
chair is offered a permanent contract to the age of 55. 

At Nanyang University the tenure of office is one year, 
at the end of which period staff may be reappointed for 
another year. Staff members may not accept paid 
employment outside the university. Promotion is decided 
on the basis of service and research carried out during 
the period of appointment. Study leave may be granted 
with approval of the university authority. 

The University of Singapore makes pension arrangements 
for its staff and meets medical expenses within certain 
limits. 


Student life and welfare 


Students at the University of Singapore receive scholarships 
and bursaries made available by the Government and by 
private sources. A students’ union looks after all extra- 
curricular activities. The Students’ Council is the highest 
executive body of the union; it consists of thirty members 
who are elected annually by the student body. Most clubs 
and societies are affiliated to the students’ union. Four 
halls of residence, one for women, provide accommodation 
for about a thousand students. All students contribute to 
a health service which provides medical but not dental 
treatment. There are no special provisions for the reception, 
accommodation and maintenance of foreign students. 

During his four-year course a student at Nanyang 
University might expect to have to find the following 
fees: entrance examination fee, Malayan $10; caution 
money, $30; tuition fees, $2,880; laboratory fees, $200; 
laboratory deposit, $20; lecture notes, $120; health 
service fees, $40; physical education fees, $40. Government 
bursaries are granted on a yearly basis to deserving 
candidates in financial need and more than 50 per cent 
of students receive financial assistance in this way- 
Scholarships and loans are also made available by foun- 
dations, business firms, associations, etc. All students 
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belong to the Nanyang University Students’ Union 
which is administered by a council comprising forty-eight 
members elected annually. There are thirty student 
organizations, most of which publish journals or bulletins. 
The great majority of students are in residence at the 
university, which has accommodation for nearly two 
thousand students. All students receive free medical 
attention under a contributory student health scheme. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Singapore Polytechnic has departments of engineering, 
architecture and building, accountancy and nautical 
engineering, each under a head of department. The board 
of governors is responsible for policy, with powers delegated 
to various committees such as the Establishment Com- 
mittee, the Finance Committee, the Sites and Building 
Committee, the Board of Studies, etc. The principal is 
the chief administrative and professional head. 


Admission of students. Admission requirements vary from 
course to course but the minimum basic educational 
requirement for entry to full-time technician and profes- 
sional courses is the Cambridge School Certificate, the 
Government Senior Middle 3 Certificate or the Government 
Secondary 4 Certificate (Chinese) with certain stipulated 
standards of achievement. 


Range of studies. Courses in the various departments are 
available at two levels, and lead to the award of technician 
and professional diplomas. Full-time courses take from 
two to five years and part-time courses from two to seven 
years. Part-time courses are meant for persons employed 
full-time in occupations appropriate to the subject matter 
of the course, and are available on a day release or evenings 
only basis. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in June, 
ends in April, and is divided into three terms. Students 
are required to attend at least 85 per cent of classes. 
Methods of instruction include lectures, and practical 
training in workshops and use is also made of audio-visual 
aids. Students may sit the examinations of overseas 
examining bodies but the results obtained in such exami- 
nations are not taken into account in the internal 
examinations of the Polytechnic. 


Requirements for certain awards. 'To obtain the Professional 
Diploma in electrical engineering a student must pass 
annual examinations in the subjects listed below: 

First year. Technical English, mathematics, technical draw- 
ing, engineering science (mechanical), engineering science 
(electrical), engineering chemistry, workshop technology. 

Second year. Mathematies, materials and structures, 
mechanics of machines, engineering drawing, mechanics 
of fluids, applied heat, applied electricity, workshop 
technology. 

Third year. Mathematics, electrical theory and measure- 
ments, electrical power and machines, electronics and 
telecommunications, and two subjects chosen from 


strength of materials, mechanics of machine: engineering 
production and applied thermodynamics. 

Fourth year. Mathematics, electrical theory and measure- 
ments, electrical power and machines, electronics, 
electrical engineering design, and one subject chosen 
from surveying, strength of materials, mechanics of 
fluids, engineering production, applied thermodynamics, 
telecommunications. 


Staff 
m 


Teaching staff are graded as senior lecturers, lecturers, 
assistant lecturers, senior instructors, and instructors, 
and are recruited by means of advertisements in the local 
and overseas press. 

Assistant lecturers are promoted to lecturer grade on 
reaching the top of the assistant lecturer scale subject 
to satisfactory service. 

Staff are not permitted to accept either paid or unpaid 
employment outside the Polytechnic. 


Student life and welfare 


Annual tuition fees paid in different courses vary from 
$105 to $360 for full-time and $60 to $120 for part- 
time courses. The polytechnic does not provide scholar- 
ships or bursaries but a substantial number of bursary 
grants are made by the Ministry of Education. Scholarships 
are also awarded by certain private organizations. 

The Polytechnic students have their own students’ 
union, the executive committee of which is elected by 
the student body. A staff member acts as honorary adviser 
to the union. Other student organizations include the 
Architectural Society, the Building Society, the Society 
of Commerce, the Engineering Society, the Photographic 
Society, the Cultural Society, the Political Society and 
the Chess Club. 

The Polytechnic has no hostel accommodation for its 
students, and medical attention is not available on an 
organized official basis. There are no special arrangements 
for the reception, accommodation and maintenance of 
foreign students. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Singapore Teachers’ Training College functions as a 
division of the Ministry of Education under the Director 
of Education. It is organized in the following depart- 
ments: English language, Chinese language, Malay studies, 
education (English medium), education (Chinese medium), 
science, mathematics, history, geography, audio-visual aids, 
art and crafts, physical education and music. Its admi- 
nistrative and teaching staff are all civil servants and 
students work as teachers-in-training in either Govern- 
ment or aided schools. The Teacher Training College 
Advisory Board advises the Minister on policy matters, 
and the Board of Studies deals with academic and pro- 
fessional matters. The principal administrative officers 
of the college are the principal, the vice-principal, the 
registrar, the bursar and the heads of the thirteen depart- 
ments listed above. 
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Admission of students. Only students selected for appoint- 
ment as teachers-in-training by the Public Service Com- 
mission are admitted to the college. Minimum educational 
qualifications for entry are the Cambridge School Certifi- 
cate, the General Certificate of Education or the Federation 
of Malaya Certificate in Education for the English medium; 
the Government Senior Middle 3 Certificate, the Govern- 
ment Secondary 4 Certificate or the Government General 
Certificate in Education (Chinese) for the Chinese stream; 
the Darjah 7 Certificate and, since 1964, the Federation 
of Malaya Certificate in Education (Malay) for the Malay 
stream. In each case certain minimum standards of 
achievement in certain required subjects are stipulated. 


Range of studies. The main course conducted by the college 
is a three-year in-service course leading to the award 
of the Certificate in Education for primary teachers in 
English, Chinese and Malay media schools. There is also 
a similar course for teachers in technical schools and a 
special course for Malay teachers. Apart from these 
professional courses of teacher training, the college also 
conducts courses in the national language (Malay) for 
qualified teachers. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in January 
and ends in November; it is divided into three terms. 
Students are required to attend at least 90 per cent of 
lectures and classes. Methods of instruction include lectures, 
practical work and classroom teaching practice. Exami- 
nations include written exercises and class tests, and perio- 
dical assessments of practical work and classroom teaching. 
Students sit for the First Professional examination at the 
end of the first year, and the Second Professional exami- 
nation at the end of the third year; these are conducted 
with the assistance of external examiners from the School 
of Education, of the University of Singapore. 


Requirements for certain awards. Once a student is selected 
for appointment as a teacher-in-training he is posted to 
a school as a staff member and he attends nine hours 
of lectures per week for one hundred and eight weeks spread 
over three years. The course is divided into five subject 
fields: education, language studies, principal subjects, 
subsidiary subjects and classroom teaching. Each student 
is inspected during his classroom teaching at least three 
times each term, and a full report and assessment of his 
work is made on each occasion. To qualify for the award 
of the Certificate in Education he must satisfy the Board 
of Examiners in all five groups of subjects in the First 
and Second Professional examinations. 


Extra-mural courses. Special courses on selected topics 
for qualified teachers are conducted by the college from 
time to time during school vacations. 


Staff 


Teaching staff are graded as senior lecturers, lecturers 
and assistant lecturers. All posts form part of the Singapore 
Education Service which is a branch of the State’s civil 
service; they are normally regarded as promotion posts 
for experienced teachers. Selection for appointment is 
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made by the Public Service Commission. Service is permanent 
and pensionable, and staff have opportunities for promotion 
to higher posts outside the college establishment. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay no fees; instead, as teachers-in-training they 
receive a salary. Free medical attention is provided as 
for all civil servants. The college has no residential facilities 
and student activities are limited in view of the part-time 
nature of their training. However, they share in the 
corporate life as staff members of the schools to which 
they are posted. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


With the phenomenal expansion in primary and secondary 
education in recent years, the major problem is to provide 
for a corresponding expansion at the apex of the educa- 
tional pyramid. The State sanctioned in 1963 the estab- 
lishment of Ngee Ann College, a private college providing 
courses of instruction with a technical and vocational 
bias mainly for graduates of Chinese secondary schools. 
The Singapore Teacher Training College will expand its 
technical teacher training programme and introduce new 
courses for teachers of commercial subjects and teachers 
in the lower forms of secondary schools, The craft courses 
in the Polytechnic will be moved to the Balestier Junior 
Trade School to form the nucleus of a vocational education 
institute. The Polytechnic will continue to expand the 
technician and professional courses and higher educational 
requirements for entry to the latter will be introduced 
gradually. In addition, an industrial research unit is 
being established in the Polytechnic. The University of 
Singapore, too, has plans for expansion, mainly in the 
technical and technological fields. It will be seen that 
the main trend in higher education in the State is towards 
technology, which is in keeping with the State's policy 
of industrialization. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, Singapore.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Singapore. Ministry of Education. Replies to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 1,687,000. 

Area: 224 square miles; 581 square kilometres. 

Population density: 7,531 per square mile; 2,904 per 
square kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 Malayan dollar — 0.327 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January/February/May/June. 


U.K. TERRITORIES (ASIA): SINGAPORE 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


— MM rH —Ó—— M — M ————— 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and. Будай ii TERIS s ca gm 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | ортан. | Full and part-time | Partim Full and part-time Part-time 
education Jour tutions = - 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, private ! 
Йе а. 1961 41 173 164 5911 2583 — 
” . 1960 43 182 178 5 944 2554 ice 
» 1959 37 DS 5629 2422 — 
^ 1958 33 2912 1489 — 
" 1957 25 . 2259 909 = 
Primary Primary schools, public : 1961 441 9387 4748 vas 298 761 133 266 = 
Primary schools, РИКИ г 1961 29 320 274 E 3 309 1167 = 
Total . . 1961 470 9707 5022 "mE 302070 134 433 — 
Migs ln de da 1960 412 8749 4430 p 284702 125 589 — 
” 1959 1628 8622 4261 3 266 625 115 682 — 
» 1958 1618 8401 4140 n 244909 104 751 = 
» 1957 1603 1183 3826 a 222612 92781 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public 1961 15 2 236 115 . 63896 25819 — 
Seconda: Tad purete 1961 12 104 28 А 2582 971 — 
Total. 1961 87 2340 803 ves 66478 26 796 — 
» 1960 89 2 057 686 Е 58 057 22 669 -— 
» 1959 1112 1754 608 nee 48048 18685 — 
» 1958 1122 1578 538 . 40679 15537 — 
^ 1957 1110 1441 498 37385 13 048 — 
Vocational Vocational pon) ponhe 
Total 1961 5 78 32 1379 694 — 
n . 1960 5 61 25 1257 516 = 
” 1959 2 44 — 695 Е — 
» 1958 5 83 1 1629 — — 
" 1957 5 66 — 1128 — — 
Higher 
University Бирого Division of the у of 
and alaya? germen gt . 1961 1 218 32 42 1763 435 53 
uivalent Nanyang University с 1961 1 86 9 17 1874 411 — 
(a degree- поа 1961 2 304 41 59 3637 946 53 
granting) M QE 5 1960 2 3357 927 272 3 502 804 36 
н ^ 1959 2 3283 321 331 3 301 774 54 
e 1958 2 3309 331 321 2820 666 43 
» 3 1957 2 226 25 E 2125 613 "m 
Non- Teacher training colleges pubis 
university Total . . . à 1961 1 169 51 8 6 202 2588 2335 
Teacher ^ 1960 1 172 64 41 4534 2 360 2207 
training » 1959 1 189 63 40 5 028 2 575 2261 
» 1958 1 192 87 43 4 105 2271 2383 
1957 1 198 81 4T 4413 1971 2179 
Other Singapore polytechnics publie 
= : 1961 1 201 8 108 2153 67 1582 
1960 1 172 9 94 2 249 55 1414 
» . 1959 1 114 10 130 1570 25 1235 
= 1958 1 438 43 aed 4902 m n 
m 1957 -— = = = — = 
Adult Literacy classes . . Cesta 1961 805 805 89 805 11 760 4 078 11760 
Secondary education classes у 1961 177 544 22 544 4 693 823 4683 
Recreational courses (hobbies) . . . 1961 6 13 — 13 328 36 328 
Dn Zee s e SN 1961 988 1362 n 1362 16 771 4937 16 771 
. Nes . 1960 921 881 95 881 15 164 5 187 15 164 


1. Morning and afternoon sessions are counted as separate schools. 
2. In January 1962, the Singapore Division of the University of Malaya 


became the University of Singapore. 


3. Including Kuala Lumpur Division (University of Malaya). 
4. Full-time only. 
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2. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960: 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total 5 г 
ү Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural Engineering Medical aps, 
Less than 2 years Mr 
2 years MF 
F 
3 years MF 69 50 13 — 6 — 
4 years ME 263 109 70 = 22 == 38 23 1 — 
F К = = 25 = 
5 years МЕ 33 E — — — 15 — — 18 — 
F = = тер ER 
6 years MF 91 4 6 — 81 E 
7 years or more МЕ 4 1 — 13 — 
Not specified ME 4 — = 4 = 


1. Bt АЛУ to the University of Malaya (including both divisions) only. In 1959, Nanyang University conferred its first degrees, numbering 
4 Я Ў 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60" 


ачын Field of study 
cademic 
year Beg BS Ж = j Social. Natural le) Medical к 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law sciences ^ sciences — P'Bincering sciences — ABriculture 

1960 ME 474 163 70 — 22 15 58 23 123 = 
1959 ua? 626 320 59 — =— 13 83 21 130 a 
1958 a 413 193 46 — = 22 57 5 90 ==> 
1957 ae 319 139 32 — — 24 52 — 72 = 
Percentage 
1960 MF 100 34 15 — 5 3 12 5 26 — 

Е 100 vek eee = ore ves des = bee = 
1957 МЕ 100 43 10 — — 8 16 — 23 

F 100 ais o^ — — фу 50 — Sn = 
a Dea ee ee 0 eee 


ie rS to the University of Malaya (including both divisions) only. In 1959, Nanyang University conferred its first degrees, numbering 
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4. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 
eee c ES ААА 


Field of study 
‘Type of institution | Academie | Sex Total |- — - — — — 
7 Humanities? Education Fine arts — Law 800, Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 
Universities, etc.? 1961 МЕ 36317 1589 63 — 295 СА 919 — 111 — 
Р 846 452 39 -— 52 S 164 — 139 — 
Non-university 1961 MF | 4438 195 3867 166 x — 212 — — 
institutions F 1554 42 1493 16 — Fin — 3 — — 
AII institutions 1961 ME 8075 1782 3 930 166 295 m 919 212 111 — 
F 2400 494 1532 16 $2 an 164 3 139 -— 
All institutions 1957 MF 5019 1348 2363 — 42 чэ» 554 192 620 — 
Е 1637 5432 1049 — 1l "m 548 — 97 — 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961 MF 100 22 48 2 4 1 3 10 — 
Е 100 20 64 1 2 1 0 6 — 
AII institutions 1957 MF 100 27 41 — 1 1 2 12 — 
F 100 526 64 — 1 . s3 — 6 — 
— — — ro t — S — ee ee 
l. Including part-time students of the Singapore Division of the Singapore Division of the University of Malaya, This department 
University of Malaya, numbering 53 (F. 6) in 1961. was transferred in July 1958 to the UR Lumpur Division of the 
2. Social sciences are included with humanities. University of Malaya. 
3. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions, 5. Female students of natural sciences at Nanyang University are 
4. Data refer to students of the Department of Engineering of the included under humanities. 


5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in Malayan dollars) 


(aedem deli eee 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Qa Б кк v oT E EE AAC yt 74 556 727 Total expenditure . . . s s s 14 556 727 
"Territorial revenue . . 73 039 338 Total recurring expenditure . . . . 67 649 781 
Tuition fees . . - + + 1517 389 For administration or general control . 1334 482 
Salaries to teachers and supporting 
ЕЧ rofessional staff . . . 27 580 383 


Other recurring expenditure... 138734916 
Total capital expenditure (school build- 
ings, classrooms and laboratory 


equipment, ete.) . . - B 6 906 946 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
s Amount Per cent AY 
Total recurring expenditure? . . 67 649 781 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . - 1334 482 2.0 
Expenditure for instruction . . + + s + s c oc > 66 315 299 98.0 
rimary education . 5 Mo ope ES 44 331 946 65.5 
Secondary education ^J VRAC TE 13 560 635 20.0 
get ue. uus *E 12 992 307 19.2 
Vocational . ен оаа 508 328 0.8 
Higher education . + + © + + tt ot oc tt 7 160 718 11,5 
University or equivalent . (MERI Oi at oT. 6 557 125 9.7 
Teacher training 1 203 593 1.8 
662 000 1.0 


Adult education. . + 


1. Includes expenditure for scholarships ($1,184,996). 2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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ANTIGUA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Education Ordinance No. 11 of 1956 provides for 
compulsory education between the ages of 5 and 14. 
Provision is also made for the establishment of both 
Government and private schools. Education is administered 
by the Ministry of Social Services, through its education 
officer and inspectors of schools. Some private schools are 
administered by boards of governors. 

The economic position of Antigua does not permit 
that the education programme be expanded sufficiently 
to cater fully for the needs of the community, especially 
in the field of technical education. Ease of communication 
between urban and rural areas allows for the same provision 
of education to be made for all. 

There are three distinct levels of education in the school 
system: (a) the infant departments or schools which pro- 
vide kindergarten education for children of 5 to 7 years; 
(b) the junior schools or primary departments which 
lead after five years to the Primary School Leaving 
Certificate, and (c) the senior schools or post-primary 
departments and secondary school courses which offer 
from four to six years of education and lead to the Post- 
Primary School Leaving Certificate, the Cambridge and 
Higher School Certificates and the General Certificate of 
Education examination (‘0° level). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Leeward Islands Teacher Training College is the only 
institution that offers education at the post-secondary 
level. In 1840, Bishop Westerby founded a class to train 
five girls as teachers. This class developed into the Spring 
Gardens Teacher Training College and continued as such 
until 1958 when the Government withdrew its grant and 
decided to found a co-educational and fully residential 
teacher training college run jointly by the Governments 
of the Leeward Islands, Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, 
Montserrat and the Virgin Islands. This college opened 
in February 1959 with thirty-five students; six came from 
Dominica which also secured the right to send students 
to the college. The official opening in July 1962 marked 
the end of the first phase of development of the college 
which can now accommodate sixty students. 


Policy and administration 


A board of governors composed of the education officers 
of the Leeward Islands is the policy-forming body of the 
college. Dominica sends a representative to meetings of the 
board but at present his status is that of an observer. The 
administration of the college is delegated to the Government 
of Antigua by the participating governments. Internal admi- 
nistration is the responsibility of the principal of the college. 
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Finance 


The college is maintained by contributions from the 
respective participating governments of the Leeward 
Islands. Dominica has special arrangements. Control over 
expenditures is exercised by Her Majesty’s Treasury 
while the maintenance of buildings is provided for in the 
Vote for Public Buildings allocated to the Public Works 
Department of Antigua. 


Range of studies. There are two courses available at the 
college: a two-year course for students with good academic 
background, and a one-year simplified course for other 
trainees. Students are chosen from amongst practising 
teachers by the various Education Departments and 
awarded scholarships. 

The programme of study is organized as follows: (a) 
professional subjects—education, English language, health 
education, arithmetic; (b) curricula subjects—English 
literature, history, geography, mathematics, rural science 
and music; (c) practical subjects—home economics and 
industrial arts, handicrafts or rural science, art and music. 
In the second year of the two-year course, students 
continue the study of the philosophy of education and 
the practical subjects. They also study in greater depth 
one or two academic subjects of their choice. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year runs from Sep- 
tember to July, and students are required to attend all 
classes. Lectures are supplemented by periods of private 
study and tutorials. Students must complete nine weeks’ 
supervised teaching practice in academic subjects in local 
schools. The college provides students with textbooks 
and they are encouraged to supplement their reading in 
the college library. 

Audio-visual aids are used to supplement lectures. 
The standard of teaching apparatus and charts prepared 
for use by students for teaching-practice purposes has been 
quite high. 


Requirements for certain awards. To obtain the diploma 
the student must obtain: (a) a clear pass in the professional 
subjects; (b) a bare pass in the curricula subjects; (c) at 
least a bare pass in the practical subjects; (d) a clear pass 
in practical teaching. 


Staff 


The college has a full-time principal, vice-principal and 
lecturer. The remainder of the staff are part-time lecturers 
who are experts in their individual fields. The appointment 
of the principal and full-time staff members is made by the 
Public Service Commission of Antigua on the recommen- 
dation of the governing body of the college. All part-time 
staff members are engaged by the principal with the 
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approval of the chairman of the governing body. Full-time 
staff members (with the exception of the principal) are 
members of the civil service of the Government of Antigua 
and as such are governed by General Orders. 


Student life and welfare 


Scholarship awards cover travelling expenses at the 
beginning and end of the course and all stationery. Students 
continue to receive their teacher’s salaries while in training. 
The Governments (except for that of St. Kitts) deduct 
a small sum from their students’ salaries to help defray 
the cost of maintenance. 

Student activities of a social and recreative nature are 
cultivated by a freely elected student council. This council 
is renewed each term to give as many students as possible 
a chance to shoulder responsibility. The council also acts 
as a liaison body between the students and the principal, 
and holds sessions independently of members of the staff. 
In the line of sports, netball is compulsory for girls, and 
cricket for boys. In addition there are various clubs and 
societies. 

Residential facilities are provided for the entire student 
body. A matron and a visiting physician look after the 
health of students. No formal body exists to provide 
welfare and guidance services; the college, being small, has 
a family atmosphere and problems are taken to any 
member of the staff. 


[Text prepared by the Education Department, Antigua.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Antigua. Education Department. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 55,000. 

Area: 171 square miles; 442 square kilometres. 

Population density: 322 per square mile; 124 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 B.W.I. dollar = 0.583 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in B.W.I. dollars) 


———————————— 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS TON 
The problems of the college are closely related to the Total expenditure . 614 204 
economies of the islands which support it. Funds are hard y ' 
to come by, and expansion, of necessity, is not аз fast as Te E Race СД 120818 606 204 
could be wished. lt is also somewhat difficult to find Salaries to teachers and supporting professional 
teachers with the necessary qualifications and experience. CC а аа EE 
Current trends are towards a closer relationship with the ,,Otherrecurring expenditure... s so 148 716 
University of the West Indies Total capital expenditure (school buildings, class- 

any y P rooms and laboratory equipment, etc.) . B 8 000 

B, EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 

Total expenditure’ . 614 204 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . 22 373 3.6 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 

CCUCAtOD Т ОО ВОСК и к,» зе + 577 068 94.0 

Primary education . 431 169 71.3 

Secondary education... . + + + + © or or * 89 665 14.6 

General MEM. EAE. VS onyetie cete sss 31 gah v 18 865 12.8 
VOGHTIOH AIM ME MEM CE ДИС 10 800 1.8 

Higher education cud olia culpe ct Ут Шу 43 934 1.2 

Special education V oL ese 5 100 0.8 

Adult education . . . . « © s sà 600. 0.1 
Other expenditure . ODE EUNT 14 763 24 

Scholarships overseas 9 000 1.5 

5 763 0.9 


Miscellaneous. . + · 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
type of Type of institution Academic | Gfinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education ы D tutions 
"Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . 1961 35 316 217 8 593 4209 — 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1961 9 51 t 1386 127 — 
Primary classes attached to secondary 
schools aided private. . . . « 1961 (4) БЕГ M 461 301 = 
Primary classes attached to secondary 
schools, unaided private ran 1961 (3) 31 421 251 — 
Tot a, TEC А; 1961 3452 10 867 5488 — 
CePA o nl. oe XS 1960 247 3413 10 816 5435 — 
Р VUE a эд рш, Мз З 1959 243 3425 9114 4512 — 
» nur. OMNCM 1958 242 3421 8 974 4 580 — 
SER e, EY nO repe 1957 41 3402 8 785 4 336 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary classes attached to primary 
schools, public SUNT OE 1961 (30) : d 2920 1417 
Secondary classes attached to primary 
schools private. . . . . 5 1961 (7) s Lon 343 203 
Secondary schools, aided private 1961 4 3 m ES 689 388 
Secondary schools, unaided private . 1961 3 3 LES 2 d 392 191 
Tetas, ЫТА alae ө 1961 7 ә, Ea P 4344 2199 
aCe Le! „ы, 1960 5 А Ay 4073 2123 
^ 1959 7 4 st 5 430 2 693 
” 1958 6 5 356 2 161 
” 1957 6 5 136 2 693 
Vocational Home economic courses in primary 
schools, public .-. ; . . . « 1961 (18) © 45 . 
Home economic courses in secondary 
school,nprivate s. . . 0. . . 1961 (1 41 ay En sas 
Teialus A Set IN 1961 19 18 18 12 sin wee 
MW. oan eS VES Р: 1960 19 18 18 12 2231 2237 
» 1959 19 18 18 12 1424 1424 
» D 1958 19 18 18 12 1190 1190 
А » 1957 (19) 18 18 12 1661 1661 
er 
'eacher Teacher training college, public 
training ‘ol aU ө» i ze MG 1961 1 10 6 7 35 21 — 
^ . 1960 1 9 5 7 41 22 = 
» . 1959 1 10 1 8 35 21 m 
^ . 1958 1 12 9 10 30 22 = 
» 1957 1 13 10 10 30 21 = 


1. Including infant classes. 
2. Including primary classes attached to secondary schools. 


BAHAMAS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


A new comprehensive Act known as the Education Act 
1962, modelled in principle on the 1944 Education Act 
of the United Kingdom, places all Government educational 
activities under one authority and provides the basis 
for the development of a modern system of education. 
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3. Teaching staff of secondary general education is included with 
rimary education. 
4. Full-time only. 


By far the largest contribution to education at both 
primary and secondary levels comes from the Government, 
the religious and private authorities making a smaller 
though significant contribution particularly in the field 
of grammar school education. 

Government schools in the Bahamas come under the 
Board of Education; administration is centralized and 
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there are no local authorities. The Board of Education 
has no jurisdiction over the schools which do not come 
directly under its control, but schools which receive a 
Government grant must satisfy certain conditions concern- 
ing roll, attendance, staffing and physical conditions, and 
are subject to inspections ordered by the Governor in 
Council In practice such inspections have never been 
ordered. 

The scattered nature of the islands comprising the 
Bahamas brings all the usual problems of isolation; 
roughly half the population of approximately 110,000 lives 
in New Providence, and the other half in small communities 
scattered over some twenty inhabited Out Islands. With 
few exceptions, the schools in New Providence tend to 
be overerowded; but in the Out Islands the average size 
of a school is less than eighty pupils, and, out of a total of 
one hundred and twenty-eight Out Island schools, twenty 
have fewer than thirty pupils, eighty-eight have fewer 
than one hundred, and only two have an enrolment of 
between two hundred and three hundred. 

English is the only language spoken and is the medium 
of instruction. A large proportion of the population, 
however, speaks a debased form of English which itself 
constitutes a linguistic problem, less obvious than the 
problem of a foreign language but perhaps more difficult 
to solve. 

The Bahamas depends almost solely upon its tourist 
industry, supported by the activities of off-shore com- 
panies; it has few natural resources and they do not 
figure prominently in the national economy. The Colony 
imports nearly all the goods required for its use, including 
food. There is, therefore, not the same drive to obtain 
education as elsewhere; in an economy based on a 
tourist industry, the need for education in order to make 
a living is not obvious, and the high cost of living 
typical of such an economy encourages competition for 
employment. 

Under the Education Act of 1962, education is compul- 
sory between the ages of 5 and 14. The Government 
primary school system has infant schools (ages 5 to 7) 
and junior schools (ages 7 to 11) in urban New Providence, 
and all-age schools (ages 5 to 14 and over, and divided 
into infant, junior, and secondary sections), in the Out 
Tslands or rural areas. 

The Government secondary school system has secondary 
modern schools with no sixth form, and grammar schools 
(ages 1l to 19) which have a sixth form. There are at 
present no Government nursery schools although the 1962 
Education Act provides for their establishment. 

The independent primary school system has separate 
nursery schools (ages 3 to 7) and all-age schools with 
infant (5 to 7), junior (7 to 11), and secondary sections 
(11 to 14 and over). The independent secondary system 
has secondary schools (ages 11 to 14 and over) and grammar 
schools, some without primary sections (ages ll to 19 
including a sixth form), and others with primary sections 
(ages 5 to 7, 7 to 1l, and 11 to 19, with or without a 
sixth form). 

Transfer from the independent to the Government 
system may take place at any stage; from the Government 
to the independent system it takes place at the secondary 


stage. 


The primary school course is six years in both the 
Government and independent systems. The secondary 
school course is a five-year course up to the General 
Certificate of Education at *O' level. Some schools (mainly 
the Government secondary modern schools) prepare for 
a local examination known as the Bahamas Junior Certi- 
ficate examination at the end of the third year. 

Principal external examinations include the General 
Certificate of Education examination of London University 
at “О” and ‘A’ levels, the School Certificate and the Higher 
School Certificate examination of Cambridge University, 
the Royal Society of Arts examinations and the exami- 
nations of City and Guilds of London Institute. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


No provision is made for academie higher education in 
the Bahamas, and Bahamians who wish to continue 
their studies at university level must seek admission to 
institutions abroad, usually in the United States of 
America, Canada, the United Kingdom and the West 
Indies. Only two institutions may be considered as provid- 
ing higher education; they are the Technical Institute, 
a new establishment which was opened in 1962, and the 
Teacher Training College which was first established in 
1950 but had to be closed in 1957 on account of staffing 
difficulties. It was re-opened in September 1961. 


Policy and administration 


Under the Education Act 1962, it is the duty of the Board 
of Education to provide adequate facilities for further 
education. This is done by the establishment of (a) part- 
time classes (day-release and evening institute); (b) full- 
time teacher training (regular and emergency), and (c) 
exhibitions, bursaries and scholarships to colleges and 
universities abroad. In addition, the Memorial Scholarship 
Act, administered by a committee appointed for the 
purpose, provides a limited number of scholarships to 
universities abroad in memory of prominent Bahamian 
citizens; individual applications for scholarships are also 
often approved by the local legislature. 

There is no central advisory committee on higher 
education although a Central Advisory Council established 
under the new Act makes representations to the Board 
of Education on behalf of the general public and bodies 
outside the statutory educational system. 

The internal organization of both the Teacher Training 
College and the Technical Institute is still in the process 
of development; at present, each has a principal, a vice- 
principal and a clerk, and the Teacher Training College 
has a senior woman tutor. Provision is made for the 
appointment of a board of governors in due course, but 
it is not likely that institutions as small as these will 
require principal secretaries or registrars. 


Finance 
As both the Teacher Training College and the Technical 


Institute are in the early stages of development it is 
difficult either to separate capital expenditure from 
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running costs or to give an accurate total. All costs are 
met from general revenue and funds are supplied through 
the Board of Education. Local firms assist by donating 
some teaching material. 

Fees at the Technical Institute are kept to a minimum, 
and no fees are paid at the Teacher Training College. 


Organization 


The Nassau Technical Institute opened in September 1962, 
and provides courses in automobile, electrical and mecha- 
nical engineering, telecommunications, commercial subjects 
and building. Courses are planned to lead to the exami- 
nations of external examining authorities, and the admission 
of students is regulated by the minimum entrance require- 
ments of these bodies. All students must sit an entrance 
test, on the basis of which they are placed in appropriate 
courses. 

The Bahamas Teacher Training College in Nassau was 
opened in September 1961 in temporary premises. The 
first group of students, sixteen women and fourteen men, 
was recruited from the upper forms of the Government 
high school, and from among young unqualified teachers 
serving in the schools of New Providence and the Out 
Tslands. Applications for places exceed by many times the 
accommodation available. All applicants are interviewed 
and in some cases are given an educational test before 
selection. The academic ability of the students is very 
varied; in some cases they have passed in several subjects 
in the General Certificate of Education Examination; in 
others they have either the Cambridge Oversea Exami- 
nation Certificate or the Bahamas Junior Certificate. The 
course lasts for two years and leads to a certificate of 
qualification as a trained teacher. 

The subjects studied include the principles and practice 
of education, and the course includes seven weeks of 
teaching practice in the local schools. All the usual subjects 
are taught, including domestic science and needlecraft 
for the women and a course of general science for students 
of both sexes. Art and crafts play a large part in the 
work of the college; the men also take a course of simple 
woodwork. The course includes tutorial groups and local 
studies, with visits to places of interest and lectures by 
prominent local people. The college is not yet affiliated 
to the University of the West Indies, but it is hoped that 
this will come about some time in the future. Most of the 
staff are recruited in the United Kingdom; but the Board 
of Education is now making every effort to train Bahamian 
staff for the college; with this end in view it is sending 
teachers abroad to improve their qualifications. 

The college is not residential and students whose homes 
are in New Providence live with their parents; students 
from the Out Islands have to find their own lodgings 
in Nassau. The Board of Education makes grants to 
students ranging from £390 to £440 per annum. In 
addition, all books and equipment are provided by the 
college. 
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As far as possible, students are encouraged to arrange 
their own social activities; a students’ committee has 
been elected and a students' union formed. They have 
their own social clubs and societies including a sports 
society, a music society, and a literary society. Plans 
for a new college building are ready and it is hoped to 
commence the actual building soon. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The demand for higher education in the Bahamas is too 
small to warrant the establishment of extensive facilities 
for it. It is unlikely, therefore, that future developments 
will extend beyond the Technical Institute and the 
Teacher Training College already in existence. These two 
institutions will of course develop in scope and size as 
demand increases and money becomes available, but to 
a large extent Bahamians will continue to seek higher 
education abroad. 

The new Education Act sets out to reorganize the 
whole system of education on modern lines and, as an 
adjunct to the new Act, a five-year to ten-year develop- 
ment plan has been placed before the legislature, covering 
the financial provision for reorganization and development. 

Also under consideration is the re-organization and 
extension of the scholarship scheme for higher education 
abroad. This is necessary not only to ensure that oppor- 
tunities for higher education are available to those capable 
of benefiting from them, but also to guarantee an adequate 
local supply of highly trained staff for Government depart- 
ments which now must compete for staff with private 
enterprise. 


[Text prepared by the Government of the Bahamas, Nassau.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Bahamas. Board of Education. Reports of the 
Board of Education for the school years 1959, 1960/61 and 
1961/62. United Kingdom. Colonial Office. Quarterly Digest 
of Statistics. Information transmitted to the United Nations 
on Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 108,000. 

Area: 4,400 square miles; 11,396 square kilometres. 

Population density: 25 per square mile; 9 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound — 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


U.K. TERRITORIES (ATLANTIC AND CARIBBEAN): BAHAMAS 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and " Number 
ио ‘Type of institution ыг of innti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
‘Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary! Primary schools, public . A 1961/62 see 466 297 A 14 400 7 123 — 
Primary schools, aided private . 1961/62 bu 20 14 eb. 502 259 — 
Primary schools, unaided private . 1961/62 wae 50 47 Ps 6 198 3133 — 
Total а да v 1961/62 2201 3536 7358 21100 10515 — 
» 1960/61 2187 9485 3305 20763 10397 = 
” 1959/60 192 478 314 24050 12248 m 
” 1958/59 188 4398 4251 23610 11809 = 
1957/58 182 4414 4247 21309 10804 = 
би 
Сепега! Secondary schools, public . . 1961/62 55362 52856 . 
Secondary schools, aided private 1961/62 512 262 
Secondary schools, unaided private . 1961/62 1638 955 
ТИ У. US о 1961/62 Я 57512 54073 
» 1960/61 see 56036 53195 
» 1959/60 1, 1014 552 
» 1958/59 6 337 325 1034 523 
E . 1957/58 Т. 52 33 941 524 
Vocational Technical school, public? 
теа 1961/62 = — 
» 1960/61 1 — — — 32 15 
” 1959/60 1 8 2 86 42 
» 1958/59 1 5 1 72 34 
» 1957/58 1 5 2 m 36 21 
Higher 
'eacher Teacher Training College, public? . 
training DETTO TEE RETE 1961/62 1 4 1 28 16 
IN IN PA 1960/61 = = 
ae th 1959/60 a 
& 1958/59 
» 1957/58 1 4 2 m 72 46 
Шил эзш LL se Ee ED 


1, From 1960, the senior Government schools and senior sections of 
all-age Government schools have been reclassified as post-primary 


education. 


eni wr 


. Incomplete 


. Including secondary schools. 

. Including teaching staff of secondary schools. 
figures. 

. Including senior sections of all-age Government schools. 


6. 
1 


(in pounds) 


Oe ыш UM EIL a a 


. The technic: 


Included in gan schools. 


school was closed in 1961 and its former students 


were transferred to the Government High School. Courses were 
started at the New Technical Institute from September 1962, 
8. The Teacher Training College, closed in 1957, was re-opened in 


September 1961. 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 19591 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Total expenditure 


education . 


Secondary education 
Industrial school? . 
Dundas Civic Centret 
Scholarships . . + 


1. Recurring expenditure on education in 1961 amounted to £647,000 


(details are not available). 
2, Includes capital expenditure. 


Amount. 


sig 2630 313 
555 481 


Per cent 


8. 

48 505 1 

É" UNS 19 439 3. 
semis 1000 0. 
б 5 888 0. 


3. School for delinquents. 
4, Vocational centre. 
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BARBADOS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The majority of schools in Barbados are run by the Govern- 
ment and come under the authority of the Minister of 
Education. There are also a number of private institutions, 
most of them at secondary level. Education in the Govern- 
ment infant, primary and secondary schools is free. It is 
not compulsory, but almost all children go to school and 
the illiteracy rate is one of the lowest in the world. 

The Government primary school system comprises 
infant schools for children of 5 to 7, junior schools for 
ages 7 to 11, and in some areas all-age schools with infant, 
junior and senior sections catering for children between 
the ages of 5 and 14. Each primary school is administered 
by a local board of managers. For purposes of general 
supervision the schools are grouped in three districts 
under three district officers assisted by four inspectors 
of special subjects. A senior education officer supervises 
the work of this branch of the educational establishment. 

Secondary education is available in secondary modern 
schools which provide a five-year course and admit 
children at the age of 11, and in grammar schools which 
provide a full academic course up to the age of 19 and 
prepare for the following examinations: the Oxford and 
Cambridge General Certificate of Education at “О? and ‘A’ 
levels; the London University General Certificate of 
Education at “О” and ‘A’ levels; the examinations of the 
Associated Examining Boards; the Royal Society of Arts 
examinations; the London Chamber of Commerce exami- 
nations at elementary, intermediate and advanced levels; 
and the examinations of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. 

Each secondary modern school has a governing body 
consisting of a district education officer and four other 
members. The Government grammar schools are each 
administered by a governing body, and pupils are 
admitted after passing an examination between the ages 
of 10 and 12 years. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are three institutions of higher education in 
Barbados. Codrington College, a theological seminary 
administered by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, accepts students from throughout the West Indies 
and is affiliated to the University of Durham. Erdiston 
Training College for Teachers also accepts students from 
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other West Indian islands as well as from Barbados. 
In October 1963 a liberal arts college began to offer 
courses leading to general degrees awarded by the Univer- 
sity of the West Indies. 

A few other institutions provide some post-secondary 
instruction. The extra-mural department of the University 
of the West Indies offers classes for adult students in a 
variety of subjects, and the Barbados Evening Institute 
conducts classes in both academic and commercial subjects; 
it has six centres in Bridgetown and nineteen in rural 
areas. The Barbados Technical Institute provides both 
day and evening classes for students from the technical 
streams in the secondary schools; it also offers training 
courses for teachers of woodwork and metal work. The 
Ministry of Agriculture runs training courses for peasant 
agricultural instructors and the Department of Medical 
Services is responsible for the training of nurses, sanitary 
inspectors, and public health visitors. 

Erdiston College offers a two-year teacher training 
course for students from both Barbados and other West 
Indian Islands. Candidates for admission normally already 
hold the teachers’ Certificate B, the lowest qualifying 
professional examination. The preliminary teacher train- 
ing leading to this certificate is provided in a three- to 
four-year in-service training course for secondary school 
graduates. These teacher trainees should have at least 
five subjects in the General Certificate of Education 
examination or an equivalent qualification, The Ministry of 
Education also offers some professional teacher training 
courses leading both to Certificate B and to the diplomas 
of the College of Preceptors. 

Short refresher courses for teachers are held during 
the Easter vacation, and more experienced teachers may 
be sent to the University of the West Indies or to insti- 
tutions in the United Kingdom or the United States for 
further training. The Housecraft Centre runs a one-year 
course for teachers, preparing them for the examinations 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

Many students continue their studies at other colleges 
of the University of the West Indies or in institutions 
in the British Commonwealth or in the United States. 
A number of scholarships and bursaries are awarded to 
such students. Financial assistance is also available under 
the Higher Education (Loan Fund) Act of 1953 and also 
under the Government training scheme. 


[Text prepared by the Ministry of Education, St. Michael.] 


О.К, TERRITORIES (ATLANTIC AND CARIBBEAN): BARBADOS 


STATISTICS 
Sources. Barbados, Ministry of Education, Reply to Unesco National income (1959 estimate): 100 million B.W.I. 
questionnaire, dollars. 
Official exchange rate (1960): 1 B. W.I. dollar = 0.583 U.S. 

Reference data dollar, 
Population (mid-year 1961 estimate); 236,000. Fiscal year begins: April. 
Area: 166 square miles; 431 square kilometres. Academic year begins: September. 
Корен density: 1,422 per square mile; 548 per square 

ometre, 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and Number zh ^ 
type of. "Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education tutions - " x 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public 
POM te SU ДУК 1960/61 206 8il 568 — 32781 16367 — 
ЭШ sy Рей. Су ut 4 у 1959/60 206 186 536 — 31572 15868 — 
Ir See) ЕР АНЕ ЛК 1958/59 206 181 548 — 31354 15019 — 
MILLE eal Lade d IR алтей 1957/58 206 152 493 — 30114 14876 — 
cv а Nr 1956/51 206 707 457 — 28298 14131 — 
Second. 
General Senior departments of primary schools, 
: cpi Dum ix TS ТР. 1960/61 70 249 172 — 9 050 4 521 — 
Secondary grammar schools, public . . 1960/61 10 186 69 — 3942 1452 — 
Upper sections of secondary grammar 
schools public . . . . . . €. 1960/61 8 20 v — 361 139 
TOA о Git; hin Gales 1960/61 88 455 1241 — 13 953 6 202 — 
HM TET 1959/60 88 434 1215 — 13 224 5618 
D 1958/59 88 391 1184 — 11635 5123 
НИ E TEE аа 1957/58 88 381 1180 — 11091 5010 - 
с к es: E TRUE ie) Ж 1956/51 94 394 173 — 11 660 4943 _ 
Vocational Technical schools, public. . . . . 1960/61 2 16 — — 207 — 
Apprenticeship schools, public . . . 1960/61 2 16 — — 238 -- 
Domestic science centres, public . . 1960/61 6 24 24 — 324 324 
ORDEN C ый» _ 6 o 7 1960/61 10 56 24 — 769 324 
ТУРТТУ 1959/60 10 56 24 — 128 360 А 
Та э», wx а x 1958/59 10 56 24 =- 108 350 m 
RM. cee, ai Mell ey CO 1957/58 9 52 20 — 614 231 
BENE мзш m wu 1956/57 9 48 20 — 183 195 
Higher 
on- Teacher training colleges, public 
university ORIS a nu os ayy 1960/61 2 26 м 12 127 68 — 
Teacher. oth, Comes uvm ce rtt 1959/60 2 23 12 10 121 69 
training. B. S oet. Mw. qus 1958/59 2 19 12 11 118 68 
Cr a) eee euius" ns 1957/58 2 18 п 9 115 08 — 
ООРУТУП 1950/57 2 19 10 10 16 09 — 
Special Industrial schools, publio . . . . 1961 2 22 6 — 18 7 a 
School for the physically handicapped, 
private . . (Lau. А 1961 1 1 1 11 3 
Total . . 1961 3 23 T - 89 10 -— 
we 1960 3 23 1 — 91 8 — 
Wu. . 1959 3 23 1 — 103 16 — 
” Y. 1958 2 23 1 — 98 15 -- 
COS . 1957 2 21 5 - 103 15 — 
Adult Evening Institute classes 
го ose 1961 106 94 — 2172 2172 


1. Not including upper sections of secondary grammar schools, 
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2, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in B.W.I. dollars) 


—————————————————---—————.——-—-—————— 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total . 4396 931 Total expenditure . . . . 3 998 203 
Central Government 4 210 661 Total recurring expenditure . . . . . . . , 13 760 035 
Local authorities . . . . - . . - 19 682 Total capital expenditure (school buildings, classrooms and 
Tuition fees and other receipts from parents . 166 588 laboratory equipment, etc.) ове 238 168 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND ТҮРЕ OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent E 
Total recurring expenditure? . . . . . 3 760 035 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 153 476 41 
Expenditure for instruction . . . . . . . 3 492 708 92.9 
Pre-primary and primary education . . 2 420 611 64.4 
Secondary education. калг 1021 219 21.1 
General . CS 839 513 22.3 
Vocational . EON 112 739 3.0 
Teacher training . . . 68 967 1.8 
Adult education . ih oi ee TET 50 878 14 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . . 113 851 3.0 
University education abroad 98 764 2.6 
Loans for higher education . 15 087 0.4 


1, Including 2,038,458 B.W.I. dollars which represent salaries to 
primary school teachers. 


BERMUDA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The general administration of education is the respon- 
sibility of the Board of Education whose members are 
appointed by the Governor in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Education Act of 1954. The board consists 
of no less than seven and no more than eleven members 
who act as advisers to the Governor in matters relating 
to education. The Director of the Department of Education 
is the chief executive officer of the board and is assisted 
by two inspectors of schools, two supervisors, an organizer 
of physical education, an attendance officer, and clerical 
staff. 

Administratively, the schools are classified as ‘vested’, 
‘non-vested’, and private. In the vested schools, the 
management is in the hands of local committees or govern- 
ing bodies, to whom the Board of Education makes 
annual grants under certain conditions. The non-vested 
schools are administered directly by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Private schools receive no Government aid. 
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2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


About half the school children start their education 
at pre-primary schools where they remain until the age 
of 5 or 6; these schools are all private institutions and 
receive no financial assistance from the Government. The 
child then proceeds to follow eight years of primary 
education—two infant, four junior and two pre-second- 
ary—where schooling is both compulsory for children 
aged 7 to 13 years and free. No certificate is granted at 
the end of the primary school and a pupil wishing to 
continue his studies at an academic secondary school 
has to sit for an entrance examination. Entrance to other 
secondary schools is by application. Since this level of 
education is not free, a number of Government scholar- 
ships to academic schools are available and are awarded 
on the basis of the results of an annual competitive 
examination. Alternatively, a pupil may, on completing 
his primary education, enrol at the technical institute, 
the secondary practical schools or the commercial courses 
available at some secondary schools. These courses vary 
in length: three years at the commercial courses; three 
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years at the practical schools with a further two years for 
those who desire to take certain subjects of the London 
General Certificate of Education, Royal Society of Arts 
or City and Guilds examinations; and five years at the 
technical institute where one stream pursues a technical 
course while the other and more numerous group follows 
the trades course. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


All further education, including the preparation of teachers, 
is taken abroad. The one exception is the bachelor’s degree 
offered by Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Through 
special arrangements instituted in 1953, this university 
sends lecturers to Bermuda every summer to give courses 
to those who wish to qualify for a degree. To obtain this 
qualification students, in addition to taking the necessary 
extra-mural courses, are required to attend one winter 
session or two summer sessions at the university in 
Canada. 

Under the Bermuda Government Scholarships Act of 
1958 and the Board of Education regulations, scholarships 
for university or teacher training study abroad are avail- 
able. One Rhodes scholarship is also allotted to Bermuda 
annually. Candidates must have a full Higher School 
Certificate or its equivalent before being considered 
eligible. Students usually go to the United Kingdom, 
Canada or the United States of America for further 
education. In 1962 approximately one hundred and fifty 
students were studying abroad in institutions of higher 
education, 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


There have been various attempts over the years to 
establish American-style junior colleges in the Colony 
but these have to date failed to bear fruit. It is generally 
agreed that it is of greater benefit for local residents to 
go abroad for further education. 


[Text prepared by the Department of Education, Hamilton. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Bermuda. Department of Education. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 43,000. 

Area: 20 square miles; 53 square kilometres. 

Population density: 2,150 per square mile; 811 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: various dates depending on schools. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 


(in pounds) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Total АС а РОССИИ СИОН 654 976 Total expenditure. . . . . 695 994 
Central Government oa d oed 539 476 Total recurring expenditure . E Tea, 510 879 
Taidan fees. ШИ АЕ Шал о ea, cin ente sy ser 92 000 For administration or general control . . 17 190 
Other sources 2 4. лл», шок ot m t o9 23 500 For instruction . . . . . . + « 439 115 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . . 114 574 
5 Total capital expenditure (school buildings, 
classrooms and laboratory equipment, etc.) 125 115 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure’. . . . . + + + 570 879 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 17190 3.0 
релше for instruction . Deom 521 143 f 92.5 
ms education. . 219 242 38.4 
Secondary education 284 129 49.9 
General . CE WO BOD aero АЗ 4 249 093 43.6 
Vocational. - DUNT See ae ae cae n e 22 639 4.0 
Teacher training б-а к ge aa УА ce 12 997 23 
Special education ako NE 0: . 23 772 42 
Other recurring expenditure . . + > + + + + 25 946 4.5 


n1 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956-60 
SO  ———_е-——_—с—_—_——— 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and 3 Азада Number - Е s 
type of "Type of institution eur of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education y tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim: Pre-primary schools, unaided private . 
F Tos T4 э ЖЫ ЖОТА Pm 1960/61 16 18 18 S 623 331 = 
A ais ESI 1959/60 16 19 19 um 528 278 = 
i» 7. de COMES у, >» 2%; 1958/59 16 19 19 0 565 287 — 
FO WE IO qo ЗЕ 1957/58 14 15 15 es 450 221 E 
ж ЖК зи т SAU evt M 1956/51 ll 12 12 D 330 153 == 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1960/61 19 240 211 wile 6 223 3 043 — 
Primary schools, aided private . . . 1960/61 6 45 39 ses 999 462 — 
Primary schools, unaided private . 1960/61 2 18 17 Cae 514 275 — 
Mon c RU. 1960/61 21 303 267 apr 7736 3780 — 
^ ЖУКА Se C жол xD ee 1959/60 28 310 269 án 7 637 3 736 — 
^ РАЕН ТЕЗГЕ 1958/59 27 322 278 wei 7131 3 760 — 
^ DEDISSE ELA YT. 1957/58 21 322 219 ET 7498 3695 — 
^ t" nu ye c ec 1956/57 21 320 271 Un 7562 3 758 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, aided private. З 1960/61 13 132 68 ENS 1756 989 
Secondary schools, unaided private. . 1960/61 3 15 13 MES 332 182 
Petal Pema M IE Ur 1960/61 16 147 81 eiue 2088 1171 
NC OR OL a; E T 1959/60 15 129 16 Sa 1905 1074 
^ dist E ERE 1958/59 14 104 59 awe 1479 886 
» Т Ree te 2% 1957/58 13 89 44 E 1229 643 
» WIE MO SRI И РЕ 1956/57 13 83 41 Б 1 256 682 
Vocational Vocational schools, aided private . . 1960/61 8 20 9 M 266 93 
Vocational schools, unaided private. . 1960/61 1 1 1 is 35 30 vie 
Total em >а е «ук ДӘ УЗ 1960/61 9 21 10 E 301 123 vss 
^ M CE USES. S E 1959/60. 8 20 9 274 96 mm 
^ ОТЧЕТИ Sco c аа ORIS 1958/59 8 17 7 282 112 
» TUAM UON л И Ds 1957/58 9 24 16 397 213 
т ate rides A СН е 1956/57 8 21 14 331 215 
Special School for physically handicapped . 1960/61 1 6 5 26 10 = 
Schools for juvenile delinquents . 1960/61 2 4 2 20 3 — 
ЖаШ | ОТЫ эме Кг @ 1960/61 3 10 7 46 13 — 
nO E ee eee eT ЖА 1959/60 3 5 2 26 5 = 
sales кад е 1958/59 3 5 2 EE 35 1 — 
К тоо SCC OE 1957/58 3 5 2 38 5 — 
ALES „Н га де, ST ws 1956/57 3 5 1 41 5 = 


BRITISH GUIANA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The legal basis for education at the primary level is 
contained in a series of ordinances which deal with such 
matters as the duties and powers of education officers, 
control and management of schools, financial aid to 
schools, staffing of schools, certification, employment and 
discipline of teachers, general organization of schools, 
admission and attendance of pupils, courses of instruction, 
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examinations, and inspection of schools in remote areas. 
Education is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 14 
and free between 5 and 16. At present the shortage of 
accommodation in most schools makes it necessary to 
restrict admission to 6-year-olds but it is the policy of 
the Government to provide education between the ages 
of 5 and 16. The above regulations are formulated into 
a code but this original document has been subject to 
amendments from time to time, and a new code is now 


in preparation. In 1957, legal provision was made for the 
Government to grant financial aid to privately-run second- 
ary schools, 

Primary and secondary education is provided in Govern- 
ment, Government-aided, and non-aided private schools. 
Of the 348 primary and all-age schools 196 are owned 
by the various denominations and the remainder by the 
Government. However, the diminishing role of the churches 
and the increasing role of the State are reflected in the 
fact that of the nineteen new schools provided during 
1962 all were built by the Government. The State also 
makes grants for the maintenance of all buildings, both 
Government and private, provides furniture and equip- 
ment, and pays the salaries of all teachers. 

There are a number of Government secondary schools 
but the majority of schools at this level are run by private 
bodies and receive Government aid in the form of a 
contribution to teachers’ salaries. These schools charge 
fees as do a small number of non-aided private schools. 
The Government intends to introduce regulations to control 
the standards in the private secondary schools. 

Since the introduction of ministerial government in 
1953, education has been under the control of a Minister 
of Cabinet status. Responsibility for the over-all admi- 
nistration of the Ministry is vested in the Permanent 
Secretary, who advises and is responsible to the Minister 
and to whom all matters concerning the Ministry must 
be referred. Under him are a principal assistant secretary 
and other subordinate administrative officers. There is 
also a body of professional officers, headed by the Chief 
Education Officer who advises the Minister. Under 
him is a deputy chief education officer and two assistant 
chief education officers, one for general administration 
of schools and institutions under the Ministry and the 
other for planning and training. The district education 
officers are responsible for all aspects of education in the 
eleven education districts into which the country is 
divided. There are also education officers in charge of 
the Teachers’ Personnel Department, and of the Exami- 
nation Section. At present local authorities play little 
or no part in providing educational facilities or controlling 
schools, but they have been asked to assume a more 
active role in the provision of school accommodation. 
The Government has also started a policy of appointing 
boards of governors in all Government schools. The 
religious bodies and the State share control of the majority 
of what are now known as all-age schools. In matters 
of appointments, promotion, transfer and discipline of 
teachers in the denominational schools, decisions are 
made by the particular governing body and approved 
by the Chief Education Officer. It is proposed, however, 
to introduce an Independent Teachers’ Service Com- 
mission which will deal with all such matters. 

Attempts are being made to reform school curricula 
and to adapt them better to local conditions and national 
needs. Although there has been a considerable increase 
in the annual expenditure on education it has been largely 
absorbed by the constant increases in the school population. 
Various geographic factors also affect the provision of 
education; most of the population lives on a narrow 
coastal plain, but there are other areas where the people are 
widely scattered. This makes it difficult both to recruit 
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teachers and to ensure that schools are properly inspected 
and supervised. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


British Guiana was one of the contributing countries to 
the University of the West Indies in 1947 when it was 
started as a university college in special relationship with 
the University of London. In 1963, the British Guiana 
Government decided to withdraw formally from the 
University of the West Indies, this withdrawal to be 
phased over a period of three years. 

In order to meet the need for university places created 
by this withdrawal, and also to provide for the increase 
in the demand for university education, the Government 
of British Guiana introduced a Bill in 1963 establishing 
the University of Guyana. The university began classes 
in October 1963 with 176 students, offering degree courses 
in arts, natural sciences and social sciences. It is hoped 
to establish other faculties as finances permit, but for 
the present students who wish to study in other fields 
must continue to go abroad. Other institutions providing 
some training at higher level are the Government Technical 
Institute, the Farm Institute, and the Government Train- 
ing College for Teachers. 


Legislation 


The legal basis for the University of Guyana derives from 
the University of Guyana Bill, 1963. On 19 April 1963, 
an act of the Legislature of British Guiana incorporated 
the University of Guyana as an independent institution 
with powers to confer its own degrees and certificates. 


Policy and administration 


The University of Guyana is administered by a board of 
governors which determines its policy. It is proposed 
that, in order to maintain high academic standards and 
parity with other institutions of higher learning throughout 
the world, there will be a system of external examiners 
chosen from other universities. The university has a 
chancellor, a vice-chancellor and principal, a deputy 
vice-chancellor and vice-principal, a secretary, a bursar, 
and a personal assistant to the chancellor. The three 
faculties are headed by deans. 


Finance 


Funds for the new university will be voted by the Legis- 
lature each year. It is also hoped to obtain additional 
financial assistance through appeals at home and abroad. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of Guyana is organized in faculties of 
arts, natural sciences, and social sciences. It is planned 
that the Government Technical Institute, the Farm 
Institute and the Government Training College for 
Teachers will later be developed into faculties of engineer- 
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ing, agriculture and education. The Faculty of Arts is 
organized in departments of English language and lite- 
rature, mathematics, history and political science, Spanish 
and Portuguese; the Faculty of Natural Sciences has 
departments of biology, chemistry, mathematics, and 
physics; and the Faculty of Social Sciences has depart- 
ments of business administration, economics, sociology, 
history, and political science. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to a 
degree course must have five passes in the General Certifi- 
cate of Education examination (*O' level), or five credits 
in the school certificate examination of a recognized 
university or examining body, or a reasonable standard 
in an equivalent examination. Persons of mature age 
who can satisfy the university that they have had a 
good general education, but who do not have the minimum 
entrance qualification, may be admitted to degree courses. 
Entrance requirements for diploma-level courses will be 
fixed by the academic board from time to time. Except 
in special circumstances no student under the age of 16 
may be admitted to the university. 


Range of studies. The university offers four-year courses 
leading to the bachelor’s degree in arts, science, or social 
sciences. As from the 1964/65 session, students who have 
secured ‘A’ level passes in the General Certificate of 
Education examination may, on the recommendation of 
the academic board, be granted exemption from part 
of the first-year course. During the first and second years 
all students must take at least eight subjects of which 
the following are compulsory: English (introductory), 
Caribbean Studies I and II, history and political science 
(introductory). During each of their third and fourth 
years all students must take at least two subjects in one 
of the three fields of study—arts, natural sciences or 
social sciences. Arts students must also take a course 
in either social biology or the social background of science, 
and a language other than English. Students in the 
Faculty of Natural Sciences must take a course in social 
biology or the social background of science, a course in 
mathematics, and a language other than English. Students 
in the Faculty of Social Sciences must take a course in 
mathematics. Before being eligible for the award of a 
degree, students must pass the required examinations in 
each course. 


Staff 


Academic staff have been recruited from all countries, 
and in future all vacancies will be advertised as widely 
as possible. Staff appointments already made consist of 
four professors,t wo associate professors, two assistant 
professors, two full-time instructors, and five part-time 
instructors, 


Student life and welfare 


At present the University of Guyana offers evening classes 
only, and tutorials are arranged at times convenient to 
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staff and students. As a temporary measure, classes are 
conducted in premises belonging to a secondary grammar 
school, but in the near future the university should have 
buildings of its own and both day and evening students 
will be catered for. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Apart from its trade training programme which leads to 
the award of the City and Guilds of London Institute trade 
certificates at both Craft and Advanced Craft levels, the 
Government Technical Institute offers courses on a full- 
time and part-time basis similar to those leading to the 
United Kingdom ordinary national and higher national 
certificates. Full-time courses generally last two years, and 
the part-time three years. Candidates for admission to these 
courses must have passes in the General Certificate of 
Education (*O' level), or hold the Advanced Craft Certi- 
ficate of the City and Guilds of London Institute. The 
courses offered at the present time cover the requirements 
of the City and Guilds Overseas Ordinary Certificates in 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and building. 
Within a year or two, courses leading to the award of the 
Higher Certificate should be introduced. Additional 
subjects are included to broaden the training offered and 
to cater for purely local requirements. Special two-year 
full-time courses are also offered to train land surveyors. 
In conjunction with the Public Works Department and 
other Government departments, special courses are arranged 
from time to time so that students may take the United 
Kingdom Engineering Institutions’ Joint Part I exami- 
nations. Wherever practicable, students are encouraged 
to join the professional engineering institutions in the 
United Kingdom. 

For many years, Guianese students attended the 
Eastern Caribbean Farm Institute in Trinidad, but in 
1963 the Government of British Guiana ceased to contri- 
bute to this institution. It has recently set up a Farm 
Institute which provides some short intensive agricultural 
courses and also longer ones leading to a diploma. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Government Training College for Teachers was 
started in 1928 offering a two-year course and accepting 
twenty to thirty students each year. This number was 
insufficient to meet the schools" needs, and by 1957 only 
16 per cent of the teachers employed in the schools through- 
out the country were trained. The administration there- 
fore decided in 1959, as an emergency measure, to increase 
the number of teacher-trainees to 150 each year and to 
introduce a one-year emergency course. It is proposed to 
revert later to the two-year course on a pre-service basis; at 
the same time the emergency one-year course will continue 
as an evening in-service course for untrained teachers. 


[Text prepared by the Department of Education, Georgetown.] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. British Guiana. Education Department. Director 
of Education. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. Various 
reports. 


Population density: 7 per square mile; 3 per square 
kilometre. 
National income (1960 estimate): 212 million B. W.I. dollars. 


Official exchange rate (1960): 1 B.W.I. dollar = 0.583 
Reference data U.S. dollar. 
Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 582,000. Fiscal year begins: ... 
Area: 83,000 square miles; 214,970 square kilometres. Academic year begins: September. 
1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in B. W.I. dollars) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
"Total. es Е 12 707 987 Total expenditure . 12 707 987 
Central Government. tide US 8 356 022 Total recurring expenditure . 12 105 384 
Ministry of Education 1 406 456 For administration or general 
Other ministries . . 949 566 control of Ministry of 
Expenditure from private Education only " 226 424 
sources . 2 819 685 For instruction . . 7 081 698 
Other sources: foreign funds ` 1 532 280 Salaries to teachers and 
supporting: B тенен 
6 831 817 
Other instructional 
expenditure. . E 249 881 
Other recurring expenditure 4 797 262 
Total capital expenditure . 602 603 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . 12 105 384 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control of MER) 
of Education only . : 226 424 1.9 
Expenditure distributed by level a and LL of education 7 081 698 58.5 
Prima ary education 5 142 622 42.5 
Secondary education 1811 897 15.0 
Gener: . . 1 126 500 9.3 
Vocational . E 584 325 4.8 
‘Teacher training . 101 072 0.9 
Special education 88 186 0.7 
Other types of education DM ir cw rout 38 993 0.3 
Cadets . . sum Dd dt 3 833 0.03 
Evening courses EIE S {уги} Gee t ne 19 893 0.2 
Broadcasts to schools . ries TUN. 15 267 0.1 
Other recurring expenditure . . 4 197 262 39.6 
Books, materials, maintenance and school equipment B 1635 624 13.5 
School meals and milk . . . . 106 241 0.9 
"Teacher's pension and gratuities hus 214175 1.8 
Scholarships and maintenance of students 2144 495 1.2 
Contributions to the University College of the West. Indies 528 347 4.3 
Expenditure on higher education abroad . . 1771411 14.7 
Contributions towards the education” e blind children in dod aa 
Trinidad М 
Medical and dental care of pupils 36 000 0.3 
Libraries . 101 389 0.8 
Miscellaneous . 250 849 21 


1. Figures are based on closed account& 


2. Including 75,306 B.W.I. dollars for maintenance of teacher training 
students. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
А Number 
ed Ed ‘Type of institution Academic | otis. | Folland part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education "s tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary! iprimarysechools: Е 1961/62 336 3 356 PES Nr 134818 65 007 = 
x "Total o oue С н ЕД 1961/62 336 3356 o vos 134818 65007 c 
NOUS, dis ee se uad 1960/61 340 3181 1728 129 373 63085 ou 
» 1959/60 326 *3171 *1122 125348 61060 = 
c 1958/59 327 2920 1514 118 358 *57 800 = 
= 1957/58 311 2757 1429 111176 54353 = 
Secondary 
General? Secondary schools, public 1961/62 3 352 8 159 
Secondary schools, aided private 1961/62 14 = po ы 
е ey. ee 1961/62 17 352 n Eo 8 759 "эл 
” КЕ 1960/61 17 305 120 Bon 7220 3189 
” 1959/60 11 298 3103 12 6919 3152 
& 1958/59 11 201 68 АРЕ 5 435 2501 
» 1951/58 10 157 55 4580 1291 
Vocational" Vocational schools 
Totale a MeO, Ае 1960/61 3 538 321 3279 3248 2691 
„ па дага ДУ; 1959/60 3 51 37 31 162 3234 E 
DU oes C ee S 1958/59 E saa xx ?1 865 3245 
S ME C CL у де, a 1957/58 3 31 21 sn 2309 905 
Higher Teacher training college, public 
О org. es 1961/62 1 a 150 72 
b GM ost loce i Les сим 1960/61 1 9 3 150 15 
et ats PR REOR EA 1959/60 1 9 4 150 74 
Mamata ey SIC cess sft 1958/59 1 um 58 29 
LIVE TITO + е». > ^а» 1957/58 1 5 2 58 29 


1. Public and private education. 

2, In 1962/63 there were 25 unaided secondary schools with 4,670 pupils. 
Enrolment in public secondary schools was 1,386 pupils and 7,744 in 
aided secondary schools. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in British Honduras is almost entirely run by 
the Christian denominations assisted by financial subven- 
tions from the State. The Churches own the school buildings 
and employ teaching staff but a substantial contribution 
towards the cost of teachers’ salaries and buildings and 
equipment is made by the Government. In the primary 
schools the Government pays for all teachers’ salaries and 
pensions, 50 per cent of the cost of new school buildings 
including teachers’ houses and school equipment, for basic 
school libraries, and for the teaching aids and equipment 
and materials used in manual training and home economics 
centres. In the secondary schools, the Government makes 
a contribution towards the cost of salaries, and grants 
loans for the construction of new buildings. There are one 
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3. Full-time only. 


hundred and thirty primary schools of which two are 
Government-operated and the rest Government-aided. 
In addition, there are thirty privately operated primary 
schools and fourteen secondary schools, including the 
Belize Technical College. 

The administration of education is in the hands of the 
Ministry of Education, Health, Housing and Broadcasting, 
and a Department of Education headed by a chief 
education officer who, in matters of policy, is associated 
with the Ministry of Education. There are two advisory 
boards, one for primary education and one for secondary 
education. Each board has twelve members who are 
appointed by the Minister. Education officers on the staff 
of the Department of Education annually inspect and 
report on all primary schools. 

Attendance at school is compulsory between the ages 


of 6 and 14, but children may be admitted at 5. Under 
the Education Ordinance, 1962, it is the duty of the 
parent of every child of compulsory school age to see that 
he receives suitable and adequate education, either by 
regular attendance at school or otherwise. 

Every religious denomination or body running assisted 
primary schools must appoint a manager or managing 
authority acceptable to the head of the Department of 
Education; this also applies to the secondary schools. 
The general administrative ladder is as follows: Ministry, 
Department of Education, general managers or managing 
authorities, local managers. 

The scattered nature of the country's population means 
that many small and uneconomic schools must be set up, 
and further difficulties are caused by seasonal shifts of 
population and by the existence of four basic languages 
(English, Spanish, Maya and Carib) and a local dialect 
(Creole) in a population of about 93,000 spread over an 
area of more than 8,000 square miles. All schools are 
attended by pupils drawn from all races and creeds. The 
percentage of literacy among the population is not 
definitely known but it is believed to be comparatively 
high, 

In the primary schools, children normally spend three 
years in the infant classes (infant 1 and 2 and standard 1) 
and five years in the primary classes (standards 2-6), 
a total of eight years. The majority of children finish the 
primary school course at the age of 14 years and take the 
Primary School Leaving examination. Some who complete 
the primary school course remain at school for a further 
two years; others go on to secondary schools or the Belize 
Technical College, and a few enter the teaching profession 
by way of the pupil-teacher system. The majority of 
leavers, however, enter general employment. Those who 
enter secondary schools take a four-year course at the 
end of which they sit for the Cambridge School Certificate 
examination or the General Certificate of Education 
examination at “О? level. Some of the successful students 
remain at secondary school for another two years, while 
others enter the teaching profession, the nursing profes- 
sion, the civil service, or go into general employment; 
those who stay on at school study for the Cambridge 
Higher School Certificate examination or the General 
Certificate of Education examination at ‘A’ level. It is 
mainly the students who are successful in these exami- 
nations who are awarded scholarships to universities and 
other institutions of higher education abroad. Adult 
evening classes are provided by the Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment, St. John's Extension School, the Belize Technical 
College, and other agencies. 


THE DEVELOPMENT? OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions for higher education in British 
Honduras apart from two teacher training colleges and 
an extra-mural department of the University of the West 
Indies in Belize City. An average of ten scholarships a 
year for study in universities and other establishments of 
higher education abroad are awarded by the University 
of the West Indies, the Government, the religious 
denominations and other agencies. 
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An advisory council for secondary and further education 
consists of twelve members, appointed by the Ministry 
of Education, amongst whom are representatives of the 
principal denominations running secondary schools and 
the principal of the Belize Technical College. Members 
hold office for two years from the date of their appointment 
but are eligible for re-appointment. The St. George’s 
Teacher Training College and the St. John’s Teacher 
Training College were both opened in 1954, and are both 
co-educational institutions. The former is controlled by 
the Government through the Department of Education, 
and the latter is controlled by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Both colleges receive general directions and advice from 
the Department of Education in matters pertaining to 
policy and syllabuses. 

The Government Teacher Training College is financed 
chiefly from a grant from the metropolitan Government 
while St. John’s Teacher Training College is financed by 
the Roman Catholic Church and by the local government. 

Students are admitted between the ages of 18 and 30. 
The entrance requirement for each college is the First 
Class Teachers’ Certificate or the Cambridge Oversea 
School Certificate or its equivalent. Candidates must apply 
to the principals of the respective training colleges; if 
their applications are accepted they are called before a 
panel of college authorities and education officers for 
interview. Selections are made on the basis of educational 
qualifications, teaching experience, ability for teaching, 
and character. St. George’s Teacher Training College can 
accommodate sixty students while St. John’s Teacher 
Training College can take only thirty. St. George's Teacher 
Training College, although theoretically open to all 
denominations, in fact draws its trainees from the non- 
Roman Catholic schools only. 

In each college the students take an intensive two-year 
course in such subjects aschild study, educational principles 
and methods, English language and literature, mathematics, 
geography, history, scripture, crafts, home economies and 
teaching practice. The main two-year course is followed 
up by short supplementary courses. 

The academic year has three terms, and begins in June 
and ends in the following April. Students are required to 
attend five hours of lectures a day. Methods of instruction 
include lectures, tutorials, teaching practice, and private 
study and assignments, Each college has a library from 
which students can borrow books, but they are encouraged 
to buy their own. Students are tested at the end of each 
term. In the second year there are two tests plus the final 
examination for the diploma. 

St. George's Teacher Training College is under the 
principalship of a layman who holds a master's degree; 
he is assisted by a staff of two locally trained teachers and 
a number of part-time lecturers. St. John's Teacher 
Training College has at its head a Jesuit priest who is 
assisted by a staff of two locally trained teachers and other 
Jesuit priests who teach on a part-time basis. 

Neither college is residential and students at both 
receive free tuition and maintenance allowances equivalent 
to the salary they were receiving as untrained teachers 
prior to entering the colleges. Allowances range from 63 
to 175 British Honduras dollars per month. Students 
who were not teachers before entering either of the colleges 
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are given a basic allowance of 63 British Honduras dollars 
a month. As far as possible, students are encouraged to 
practice self-government, and in each college they select 
from amongst themselves such officers as the senior 
students, members of the students’ council, librarian, etc. 
Free medical attention is provided. So far there are no 
organized guidance services; however, guidance is given 
when necessary by the college authorities and by ministers 
of religion. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The broad objective of the policy of awarding scholarships 
to universities and other centres of higher education 
abroad is to supply Government departments and private 
enterprise with the personnel necessary for the develop- 
ment of British Honduras. The number of qualified 
candidates coming forward to take up university 
scholarships has been inadequate in the past but is now 
increasing. 


[Text prepared by the Department of Education, Belize.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. United Kingdom. Department of Technical 
Co-operation. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 93,000. 

Area: 8,866 square miles; 22,963 square kilometres. 

Population density: 10 per square mile; 4 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1959): 1 British Honduras dollar= 
0.7 U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academie year begins: January (higher education, June), 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Peer Number = 
type of ‘Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education LA tutions — 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1960 123 1419 1272 A59 
Pomare school gayako TU n 1960 35 162 138 22269. 11.459 = 
о АСАР b 1960 158 1481 1310 22283 11459 -> 
» . . 1959 150 1446 1293 21212 10562 == 
pulli Ses: Severe a АЕ у A 1958 140 1420 1269 18 991 9 849 — 
$ СТР: $ 1° . 1957 132 1383 1243 18 637 9 298 Б8 
Genera; Secondary schools, unaided private 
To! aes йанды s 1960 13 88 33 1694 896 . 
C quero PM eS 1959 9 67 33 1457 141 . 
do crim quia en eee: epg 1958 9 16 38 1239 618 3 
MOL Ve INC vg V A ere s 1957 8 70 33 D 1189 535 
Vocational Belize Technical College, public 
о Е ce лб 1960 1 9 1 cá ?96 237 m 
Mb ча ra rdi н ÉL IM ы: 1959 1 10 2 wee 3488 93254 3315 
T TUS чә: бн булы 1958 1 eee nels m ?146 254 see 
OM . ah Se 1957 1 T 1 ais 3228 3176 3123 
Higher Government Teacher Training College, 
public. inde дє ЛОК У | «1060/61 1 3 1 
St. John's Teacher Training College, 38 22 T 
ы рл ere ма аи ар 1960/61 l 4 1 
Total. wr UE NU 1960/61 2 1 2 38 22 = 
wE чыды ee dome 1959/60 2 5 1 42 30 — 
$^ БАЛИ) a TAPS rg cs tae 1958/59 2 5 2 41 30 = 
ae S uh 1957/58 2 n 1 Е 27 15 = 


1. Not including probationers and pupil-teachers. 
2. Full-time students only. , 
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2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959 
(in British Honduras dollars) 


Bee ee ———————————EE———E a 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amont 
Total... . La 3 А Total expenditures. ........ 1 025 184 
Territorial revenue — . . . + + + + 670 201 Total recurring expenditure . . . - 670 201 
United Kingdom funds . . . . . a 354 983 For administration or general control 55 876 
For instruction . . . + + + © 614 325 
T: Total capital expenditure. . 2354 983 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION? 
Amount Amount 
——LLÉ LA 
Total recurring expenditure . ......... 610 201 100 
кка for administration or general control (not 
listributed by level and FUR of education) . . „> 55 816 8.3 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
education) . v . « + + © CE) ъа 614 325 91.7 
Primary education . . . . s. so s so 514 851 85.8 
Secondary education . . . s so + oor © 27951 4.2 
Genere О MO V V у: =, 21527 3.2 
CVacatiónsl EE Он бова s MeL Dhu Re uio — — 
Teacher training . - - з + + ott 4 6 424 1.0 
Other types of education . . . s s soror ot + 11523 17 


SS ar = 


1. Not including expenditure by local authorities. 
2. From United Kingdom funds. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Dominica Education Ordinance No. 3 of 1949 makes 
provision for both primary and secondary education. 
Under this ordinance public primary schools are estab- 
lished as follows: Government schools, wholly maintained 
by the State, and assisted schools, originally private 
(church) in character and subsequently given aid from 
public funds. Education at public primary schools is 
compulsory in proclaimed areas. It is permitted to 
establish private schools but prior approval of the 
Governor-in-Council is a qualifying condition for assistance 
from public funds. Private schools exclusively for children 
below the age of 5 are encouraged, and assisted when 
possible. d ү 

The Ordinance provides for secondary education at 
Government, assisted, and private secondary schools. 


3. Education Department only. 


DOMINICA 


Educational policy is laid down by the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Services, and the Education Department is 
responsible for the carrying out of policy in public primary 
schools. In the secondary schools the head teachers are 
responsible for the implementation of policy. 
Improved economic conditions in both rural and urban 
areas, coupled with improved facilities for internal commu- 
nication, have caused increased enrolment and a great 
demand for school places. The difficulties found in a 
bilingual community are gradually being overcome as 
the use of spoken English becomes more widespread in 
communities where the indigenous tongue is French patois. 
Schooling for children under 5 years of age is not the 
direct responsibility of the State and is provided in private 
infants’ schools and in the kindergarten departments of 
assisted schools and the secondary schools for girls. The 
vast majority of children attend the public primary schools 
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for education at the first and second levels (5 to 11 and 
11 to 15). From the 11 to 15 age group a number proceed 
to the secondary schools for general education and may 
continue to 18 plus. The remainder terminate the second 
level with the School Leaving (Standard 7) Certificate 
after satisfactorily passing a written examination. These 
children may continue their education through private 
study or overseas correspondence courses leading to a 
diploma or certificate, and through employment in fields 
eu teaching, nursing, police) which offer scope for 
urther study and sometimes training overseas. 

General education at the second level in the secondary 
school ends with the School Certificate or Higher School 
Certificate. From this point students may go on to the 
higher education level, either in institutions overseas, 
or through private study and correspondence courses. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions in Dominica providing education 
at higher level. The Dominica Scholarship Ordinance of 
1942 makes statutory provision for the pursuit of higher 
education abroad by students to whom State scholarships 
are awarded. Such students generally elect to read at 
universities for degrees in arts and science, and such 
professions as medicine, law and engineering. 

Scholarships for specific courses of study (e.g., agri- 
cultural scholarships, scholarships to overseas teacher 
training colleges, and Commonwealth Scholarships) are 
arranged for through the Education Department and the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Services. Applications 
are invited through advertisement in the press, and a 
selection committee examines the qualifications of appli- 
cants and makes recommendations to the Ministry. 
Scholarships and bursaries are financed by the sources 
awarding them. 

Private study aided by overseas correspondence courses 
leading to certification of higher studies is the normal 
channel followed by students who cannot go abroad. 
Examinations for degrees, diplomas and certificates 
awarded by the following institutions have been taken 
locally: London University (B.A., B.D., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B.); the Association of International Accountants; 
the London School of Accountancy; the Association 
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of Incorporated Statisticians; the City and Guilds Insti- 
tute; the Corporation of Secretaries; and the Royal 
Society of Arts. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Both the need and the thirst for higher education increase 
pari passu the social, economic, and political development 
of the territory. Higher technical knowledge and skills 
are needed at the present stage of the territory's develop- 
ment, and the Education Department and the responsible 
Ministry are paying much attention to ways of increasing 
the opportunities for youngsters to qualify abroad in 
these fields. The problems and difficulties to be faced 
arise from the lack of finance and of local facilities for 
higher education. Much importance is attached to increas- 
ing the numbers of local and Commonwealth scholarships, 
bursaries, etc., and the Government is also giving serious 
consideration to the grant of loans to students to enable 
them to pursue higher studies abroad. 


[Text prepared by the Education Department, Dominica.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Dominica. Education Department. Replies to 
Unesco questionnaires. United Kingdom. Colonial Office. 
Quarterly Digest of Statistics, No. 54. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 61,000. 

Area: 305 square miles; 789 square kilometres. 

Population density: 200 per square mile; 77 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 B.W.I. dollar = 0.583 U.S. 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 


U.K, TERRITORIES (ATLANTIC AND CARIBBEAN): DOMINICA 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


mco 9m 0 7 T7 EE T ————— ———————————— 


Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academic | Number -——]- -— —— — 
typa of, Type of institution cademio | of insti- Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education yer tutions — E ~ 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Infant schools, private . . . . + 1961 17 21 20 — 1198 617 — 
Kindergartens, private . . . . . 1961 2 11 11 — 304 181 — 
315: 01 Uc ye ll а A 1961 19 32 31 — 1502 798 ==. 
Eb) TOP IPIE meae ТЕ. 1960 17 SM eae — ane eee a 
eg gat UN Cnt И а П 1959 15 ase — ar T 
Lx o IIT АЗ Жы дА Ау ї* 1958 12 T — . ane = 
а eee бар фу. 1957 10 ene — see — 
Primary Primary schools, public , . . . . 1961 46 332 242 — 11 701 5315 = 
Primary schools, aided private . . . 1961 3 49 45 — 2316 1774 — 
dU DD S gees E a Sg iste 1961 49 381 287 — 14077 70809 — 
WILL АА . 1960 49 387 297 — 13 662 6 927 = 
^ 1959 49 367 266 — 13 238 6 720 = 
» . ^ 1958 4T 333 246 — 12 623 6 401 = 
” B 1957 47 320 224 — 12.262 6 308 -= 
Secondary д 
General Secondary school, public. . . . « 1961 1 116 13 248 — — 
Secondary schools, aided private . . 1961 3 137 123 m 873 590 = 
TESTES fs ahi C era 1961 4 34 13 1121 590 — 
uu НЫЧ es Lage. vs 1960 4 . 1392 1731 — 
Ay hat АИ АРРУЗ 1959 4 Aas 1186 582 — 
Stee ли a e, UC 1958 4 . T 1156 562 — 
DELE OS. t vts 1957 4 29 Es 1087 566 -— 
Vocational Commercial &chool, aided private 
ЙА» „ЖА FA io, mu e 1961 1 — 73 73 — 
T^ CY rere Gon VE Pe MEE n M TE 1960 1 — nis 5 = 
ie TES e ome Rue 1959 n — б — 
ay GO ч 1958 1 — „ӨӨ — 
d e Sr el * ж 1957 1 — . =. 
" 
Teacher Probationary teachers and trainees in 
training various schools, public 
atalino Be Qu ise СРЕО 1961 — 49 16 49 269 213 — 
Cy Cu ка DL EMEN: 1960 = 49 16 49 265 208 — 
MONEO ee Y X е 1959 — 49 13 49 249 181 — 
(A. Dicen AE REPE EE 1958 — 47 10 47 215 157 — 
» ЭТЕЕК 1957 — 47 11 47 204 134 — 
Adult Literacy classes . . . « + + + 1961 20 one ES m 212 140 212 
Vocational courses . . . + + à 1961 5 rue E ave 52 52 52 
Classes at first level . . . . « + 1961 20 cer es 4% 423 318 423 
Classes at second level . . «© . + 1961 1 эө vs wae 12 12 12 
vc C el ic) cs ы, {> 1905 46 51 23 51 699 522 699 


1. Full-time only. 
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2, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in B.W.I. dollars) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Tota] и а ао S s Ча" 719 505 Total expenditure. . . . . . + 719 475 
CentralGoyernment e nos . . 9 ао е 664 869 Total recurring expenditure. . 665 597 
Territorial revenue. . . . . . . + . 608299 For administration or general control 39 710 
United Kingdom funds . . . . . . . 56 510 For instruction. . 538 666 
ocalnethonties tomes ese ts) ot) ce 5 473 Salaries to teachers and : supporting 
Tuition fees . . Ne Fla edn 28 203 rofessional staff . 524 757 
Other receipts from parents БУС 4 5414 Other instructional expenditure . . 13909 
Gifts, endowments, ete. e . . . . . s. 15 546 Other recurring expenditure . . 87 221 
Scholarships . 48 268 
Expenditure for boarding establish- 
ments, transport services for 
pupils, school canteens . . . 2122 
Miscellaneous. 36 831 
Total capital expenditure (not "includ- 
ing debt service) . 49 458 
Educational facilities (school build- 
ings, classrooms and laboratory 
equipment, etc). . 33 840 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, 
cafeterias, bookstores, etc.) . . 15 618 
Dehtiservicd > s s v voe s 4 420 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure? . . . . . . . . . 2679 956 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . 39 710 5.9 
Expenditure forinstruction . . . у . . s. s 584 980 86.0 
primary education . . . . . . . . * 6 264 9.9 
Primary апганда, 8. 6 CE S сы MESS Й 445 585 65.5 
Secondary education! а с а 123 037 18.1 
ponte UEM LL S UE ОМА oil ude, 58-5 118 a 17.4 
ГИТ Ем ОЕ РАВУ & 4 452 0.7 
оше education о ДРА а ДЕС 2919 0.4 
Other types of education . . . . . . 1 . se 7115 1.1 
Other recurring expenditure , Seles 55 266 8.1 
Expenditure for students abroad at institutions of higher 
байанай d E x Pon cl ai А ice (at „Шш 50 576 14 
WMisdellaneoue sy” ics alice oh sell ee АТ о Е 4 690 0.7 
l. Figures are based on closed accounts. 2. Includes capital expenditure amounting to 14,359 B.W.I. dollars. 
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The Falkland Islands lie in the South Atlantic and consist 
of East Falkland, West Falkland and more than a hundred 
small islands. All the territory outside Stanley, the capital, 
is known as the Camp, and most of its inhabitants are 
sheepfarmers and live in scattered settlements. The 
remoteness of many settlements, the fact that some 
shepherds frequently move from one settlement to another, 
and the difficulty of communications have always been 
serious obstacles to the development of education, English 
is the only language spoken in the Falklands. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Education Ordinance of 1947 states that children 
must attend school between the ages of 5 and 14 wherever 
there is a recognized school or wherever classes are held 
by a recognized teacher. 

All schools are maintained by the Government. 
Education is financed from Colonial revenue supplemented 
by grants from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds. The school system is administered for the Legislative 
Council by the Superintendent of Education who also acts 
as inspector of schools. 

Schools in the Falklands are organized so as to provide 
a course covering the period of compulsory education 
which ends at the age of 14 years. Thus in Stanley there 
is an infant school with classes for children aged 5 to 7, 
and a senior school with junior classes for children 7 to 11 
and senior classes for children 11 to 14; of this the last 
three years may be considered to be at secondary level. 
A voluntary continuation course offers two years of study 
after the statutory leaving age. Children who complete 
the voluntary course attain a standard comparable with 
the “О? level of the United Kingdom General Certificate 
of Education. The only education beyond this level is 


FALKLAND ISLANDS 


teacher training provided by a qualified teacher on the 
staff of the Stanley school for a few girls who have com- 
pleted the continuation course. Other students must 
complete their secondary education overseas. 

In 1958/59 total expenditure for education amounted 
to £32,367. 

There are no institutions providing post-secondary 
education in the Falkland Islands. Students who wish to 
pursue their studies at higher level usually attend insti- 
tutions either in the United Kingdom or elsewhere in the 
British Commonwealth. The Government gives some 
financial assistance to such students in the form of 
scholarships. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. United Kingdom. Department of Technical Co- 
operation. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,000. 

Area: 4,618 square miles; 11,961 square kilometres. 

Population density: 0.4 per square mile; 0.2 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1958): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: April. 
Academic year begins: February. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
ee ы TE 


Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and f ‘Academie | Number - 
type of ‘Type of institution se of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 

education » tutions 

"Total Female Total ‘Total Female "Total 

Primary and Infant school, public . . . . + + 1961 1 3 3 — 50 25 — 

secondary All-range school, public . . . . . 1961 1 9 6 — 121 14 — 

Boarding schools, public. . . + + 1961 2 5 2 — 62 34 — 

Settlement schools, public . . . . 1961 4 110 1 — 15 39 — 

UST ШЕ У чао 0 „ 1961 п 127 12 — 314 172 — 

(n^ Wy, d ND ЫШЫ 1960 13 124 10 — 304 165 — 

” О 11 — 317 173 — 

” . 13 — 317 160 — 

W 14 — 301 — 


1. A number of these teachers make regular visits to outlying areas to instruct children of school age in their homes. 
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GRENADA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Organized education in Grenada, both primary and 
secondary, is the responsibility of the Education Depart- 
ment. Primary education is free and available to children 
of from 5 to 16 years of age. There is legal provision for 
compulsory education but the law cannot be enforced 
in the conditions existing at present. 

Primary schools are loosely classified as junior, senior 
and combined; the senior school is a complement of the 
junior school. The latter admits children at the age of 
5 and, after an average period of six years, pupils pass 
on to the senior school. The point of entry into the senior 
school is the fourth standard, and attainment, not age, 
is the qualifying factor. The combined schools, which 
are in the majority, are all-age schools. The internal 
organization of the primary school is the responsibility of 
the head teacher, who conducts all internal examinations 
on which the promotion of pupils is based. 

Pupils in primary schools may take three external 
examinations conducted by the Education Department. 
The first two are selective examinations for pupils under 
12 and under 14 years who, on the basis of their exami- 
nation performance, may secure exhibitions to secondary 
schools. The third examination, which terminates the 
primary school course, is the School Leaving examination 
which was introduced in 1958. 

There is only one type of secondary school in Grenada, 
a secondary grammar school which provides a mainly 
academic course for pupils from about 11 to 19 plus. Some 
of the schools have preparatory departments. Of the 
six secondary schools two are for boys, three for girls 
and one is co-educational. Most schools provide courses 
up to the level of the Cambridge Oversea Higher School 
Certificate. 5 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in Grenada 
and students who wish to pursue their studies further 
must go overseas. The Government makes some scholar- 
ships available and students usually go on to institutions 
in the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada or 
to the University of the West Indies. Teacher training 
students from Grenada are given eight places each year 
at Erdiston College, Barbados, and another four awards 
are made annually under the Commonwealth teacher 
training scheme. 


[Text prepared by the Education Department, Grenada.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Grenada. Education Department. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 90,000. 

Area: 133 square miles; 344 square kilometres. 

Population density: 677 per square mile; 262 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 B.W.I. dollar = 0.583 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 


U.K. TERRITORIES (ATLANTIC AND CARIBBEAN): GRENADA 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


————————M—————————————————————— 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and КООШ Ыы ес a a, l 
type of ‘Type of institution cacem!C | of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Fall and part-time Part-time 
education ve tutions = 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public .  . gr 1961 12 155 94 99 5 230 2583 — 
Primary e aided private « х rm 1961 44 455 256 579 18 476 9118 — 
Total . . аА ы: жн 1961 56 610 350 E 23 706 11701 Tz 
РАИ, S ATE 1л; 1960 55 562 287 23 189 11 456 м 
aM. WAG: RATES YS) ames 1959 55 540 277 = 21 930 10 805 -— 
ЖАЙ ы мыт йб зл 1958 55 521 218 M 20 122 10 175 — 
ee Se ne ЧИГ 1957 55 495 277 gra 19 483 9 508 == 
Secondary 
General Secondary school, public. . . . . 1961 1 20 1 Eo 487 — — 
Secondary schools, aidea pirate one 1961 5 55 39 sin 1299 962 — 
Total . . cec 1961 6 15 40 ky? 1 786 962 = 
eee ak mos 1960 6 11 37 m 1687 901 — 
ek a е e e 1959 6 72 31 cer 1596 860 E 
Aut Oe te Ch А un er sers 1958 6 63 33 075 1 445 717 == 
5E ОУВС 1957 6 66 34 T 1399 145 == 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in B.W.L. dollars) 


i$ — —— O—— — 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Total eu РШ з з з», .... 1156 335 Total expenditure. . . . . . 1 156 335 
Central Government. . о... 1073 051 SE recurring expenditure. . . 1 101 268 
Tuition fees. CENE. $32 48 438 For administration or general 
Colonial Development. and Welfarefunds © . . . - 34 846 controll) To оа dk boast Le 66 885 
For instruction. . 924 196 


Salaries to teachers and support- 
ing professional staff . . . 815 277 
Other instructional expenditure 109 519 
Other recurring expenditure 109 587 
Total capital expenditure — . А 55 067 
Educational facilities (school 
buildings, classrooms and labo- 


ratory equipment, ete.) . 43 067 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, 
cafeterias, bookstores, etc.) — . 12 000 


C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent. 


Total recurring expenditure .......... 1101 268 100 
Expenditure for administration or D control. . . . 66 885 6.1 
Expenditure for instruction ЕРЕС 1001 665 90.9 
Primary education «©. + + o e soe ot ot ot ot 131 599 61.0 
Secondary education — . glo Haken 246 912 22.4 
Gener: ШИ wa WEM B 190 565 17.3 
банын san s 5 = 40 054 3.6 
Teacher training . - + + + 0: c + + + 16 293 15 
Adult ЕЕ А aaa cutee er зеніт: efaa u w o 
PRM AO d e EDO NO 3 
Other type: Мар салаар xim" ds 


Other recurring expenditure 
BNET Lo OI LLL cc d 
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MONTSERRAT 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Except for the schools run by the Roman Catholic and 
Seventh Day Adventist churches and one other private 
institution, all schools in Montserrat are run by the 
Government. The primary schools are governed by the 
provisions incorporated in the Education Ordinance 
No. 11 of 1956, and the legislation governing the secondary 
school is enacted under SRO No. 1 of 1938 and SRO 
No. 4 of 1939. 

Primary education is free for all children between the 
ages of 5 and 15 and is compulsory between the ages of 
5 and 13. The primary schools are organized on the basis 
of age and ability, and are divided into three divisions 
or departments—infant, junior and senior. All education 
comes under the control of the Department of Education. 
It forms part of the Ministry of Social Services, the Minister 
of which is also the Minister of Education. Management 
of the primary schools is the responsibility of the education 
officer assisted by an inspector of schools; the admi- 
nistration of the secondary school is ensured by its 
principal. The Roman Catholic school (which is grant- 
aided) is managed by the priest in charge of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

Fees are charged in the secondary school but scholar- 
ships are provided by the Government as well as by 
individuals and organizations, The language of instruction 
is English. The school offers five- and six-year courses 
leading to the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate, the 
Cambridge Higher School Certificate, and the General 
Certificate of Education. A special section also offers a 
three-year course leading to a certificate and places 
emphasis on such practical subjects as agriculture, home 
economics, woodwork, and handicrafts. The teachers in 
Government schools are civil servants and are subject 
to the provisions of General Orders and Colonial 
Regulations. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions in Montserrat providing edu- 
cation at this level, and students must seek higher 
education in colleges and universities abroad. The Govern- 
ment of Montserrat contributes towards the West Indies 
Students Amenities Fund in the United Kingdom and 
the Students’ Liaison Service in the United States of 
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America and in Canada. It also makes a contribution 
towards the maintenance of the University of the West 
Indies and grants loans to students in Canada. Scholar- 
ships for study overseas are available, including the 
Leeward Islands Scholarship which is granted on the 
results of the Cambridge Higher School Certificate exami- 
nation. At the end of 1960 eleven students from Mont- 
serrat were attending institutions of higher education 
abroad. 


[Text prepared by the Department of Education, Montserrat.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Montserrat. Department of Education. Reply to 
Unesco questionnaire. Trienial Education Report, 1958— 
1960. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 13,000. 

Area: 32 square miles; 83 square kilometres. 

Population density: 406 per square mile; 157 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 B.W.I. dollar = 0.583 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in B.W.I. dollars) 


Expenditure for education Amount 
Ти КЫ ME coe bok a eos о 200110 
Pruramyeducadon М» з ыз ы rM IL. 131 354 
Secondary education, 5. 6 V ш.и... 49 647 
Teacher tramming/is ti.) eo eee DEM . 4310 
Capital expenditure . ead 17 060 


Expenditure from Colonial Development and Welfare aa 
S . B . . . . . . B . . B B . 


U.K. TERRITORIES (ATLANTIC AND CARIBBEAN): ST. HELENA AND DEPENDENCIES 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


1 m 
‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and -i oic RAE: d VIS | —————————— 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | Memmi | Full and " Part-ti Full and ims Part-ti 
on E etian ull and part-time | Part-time | Ры and part-time _ Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . 1961 14 1190 179 3 002 1499 - 
Primary schools, private . * D 1961 2 3 3 18 48 = 
tala E te . 1961 16 103 82 3 080 1547 = 
БОКС desc УЫ E ъ 1960 17 eee .. 3 089 1529 =z 
DUE: Le ЖАЛУУ іа Ces ee a 1959 16 3183 1593 == 
sear cost bo Pe A eeu 1958 10 3 329 1672 = 
Seconda ^ 1957 3 304 1 638 
General Secondary school, public 
Ч ME teases) н Sencar. + 1961 1 м 5 175 97 БЕ 
РЕТИ 1960 1 13 5 181 100 == 
co mcm gewonnen 1959 1 13 8 187 100 = 
ОКК Guan ara V NUS 1958 1 13 6 190 106 =, 
А "LT нЕ, 1957 1 13 5 . 197 106 E 


1. Not including teaching staff of two schools with an enrolment of 300 pupils. 


ST. HELENA AND DEPENDENCIES 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Education Ordinance of 1941, with amendments, 
remains the legal basis for education in St. Helena. It 
places all schools under Government control, establishes 
an advisory Board of Education, and provides for the 
appointment of an Education Officer who is responsible 
to the Governor for the organization of education, the 
maintenance and inspection of schools and the training of 
teachers. Since 1958 the Education Officer has been chair- 
man of the board as well as head of the Education Depart- 
ment. All educational expenditure is met from Government 
funds. Textbooks and essential equipment are provided 
by the Education Department. 

All children between the ages of 5 and 15, unless specially 
exempted, are required to attend school. The course is 
divided into six years of primary schooling, comprising 
infant and junior classes, and four years of secondary 
schooling taken in senior schools or at the secondary 
selective school. The Education Department also runs 
voluntary classes in a few vocational subjects for young 
people beyond the statutory school age, and for adults. 
Other Government departments have vocational training 
schemes which fit into the school programmes. 

There is now a properly equipped Teacher "Training 
Centre staffed by the overseas officers in the Department. 
Training in academic subjects and teaching methods is 
given to pupil-teachers and holders of Local Teacher 


Training Scholarships. Teachers trained for one year under 
the latter scheme are steadily replacing those trained under 
the previous ‘in-service’ scheme with beneficial results. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In addition to local training it is hoped that there will 
shortly be a renewal of overseas training for those who have 
already proved their ability as pupil-teachers. In 1962 
one United Kingdom-trained od teacher was taking 
a course in teacher training at an institute of education 
in a university in the United Kingdom. In other fields, 
scholarships for study overseas are sometimes granted 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Buildings and equipment have greatly improved over the 
past five years but the main problem still remains that of 
providing something more than a basic education for the 
brightest children. The solution of this devolves largely 
upon the academic ability of the teaching staff and the 
efforts now being made to encourage them to study further 
for overseas qualifications. 


[Text prepared by the Director of Education, Jonestown. ] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. United Kingdom. Department of Technical Co- 
operation. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 5,000. 

Area: 162 square miles; 419 square kilometres. 

Population density: 31 per square mile; 12 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S, dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in pounds) 


EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure! .. 17 217 
For instruction. . 15 434 
Salaries to administrative and teaching staff . 13 667 
Other instructional expenditure 1767 
Other expenditure (equipment, furniture, ete. us 1783 


l. Allocations from Territorial funds only. In addition, £9,550 were 
allocated to education from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Aedui Number — 
type of Type of institution eademie | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education PAAR tutions — 
Total Female "Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . 1961 6 f651 320 c 
‘All-age’ schools, public . . 2 1961 2 48 4l 192 41 = 
POU s SON Mis АЛ LIS ees 1961 8 48 41 1 143 361 - 
Oy AUG 4 * 1960 8 44 40 — 771 377 — 
Е АЕ NAP 1959 8 36 35 1 794 379 
mer Олд ie РЕА 1958 8 36 36 | 1 196 387 — 
» SLVR 49 72) еа 1951 9 42 36 1 849 424 — 
Secondary 
General Senior schools, public . . 1961 3 333 154 = 
Selective secondary school, public 5 1961 1 22 19 2 60 30 - 
*All-age" роо, pobite © 1961 2 44 17 — 
Total 1961 6 22 19 2 437 201 = 
ЖУР - ст TET. ERN SOS ERO 1960 6 19 15 — 331 165 = 
" Dic ce perc ea 1959 6 30 21 2 448 224 = 
LENS ERO Sete ALT S 1958 6 33 23 3 466 238 - 
» CUN ee Va Sy Esa. Sem 1951 6 24 14 2 421 218 # 
Vocational Vocational боша» public 
Totalt. . me: T Nm 1961 233 3 dae 58 50 
Ptr РЕ oe ААС ЫЗ 1960 24 6 4l 30 
ө, ЭЕ; & ow ES 1959 235 1 92 63 
GI soe dae TU EIS 1958 26 5 90 70 
AU oceans on 1957 26 5 19 2 
Teacher Part-time courses for pupil-teachers, 
training publie cf У тр oes 
GRA Ro Ryo, a i, NIS 1961 . 30 30 E 
» . рер . 1960 . 34 34 = 
» e E P 1959 - ТД, 26 25 — 
ӨЛ! ае СЕТУ 1958 25 23 e 
» т ы ӨЛ» 1957 23 20 — 


1. Including adult education. 
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2. Number of classes. 


| 


ST. KITTS, 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The education of children between the ages of 5 and 14 
is compulsory by law but the shortage of space and staff 
has made its implementation difficult. Educational facilities 
are available at primary schools which offer a six-year 
course followed by secondary schools which provide from 
four to six years of schooling leading to the Cambridge 
Oversea and Higher School Certificates. There is also a 
vocational school and several teacher training courses 
at secondary level. 

Most schools are run by the Education Department 
but there are a number of denominational schools some 
of which are Government-aided. An inspector of schools 


NEVIS AND ANGUILLA 


in St. Kitts is assisted by educational district officers in 
Nevis and Anguilla, Public recurring expenditure on 
education amounted to 765,000 B.W.I. dollars іп 1961. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

There are no institutions at higher level and students 
intending to pursue their studies beyond the secondary 
school proceed to universities and colleges abroad, the 


majority following courses at institutions in the region. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 - 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Жой Number 
type of ‘Type of institution of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
‘education у tutions 
4 Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Infant school, aided private. . . . 1961 1 — 22 12 — 
Infant schools, unaided private . . . 1961 2 — 69 48 — 
OLI ese О NC 1961 3 — 91 60 -— 
^A co EP do S Clie ai Mla АС 1960 13 — 91 50 — 
RO darle A Tas 1959 i3 = 60 30 = 
nU Д ал! +» 1958 2 — 61 35 — 
ОЛ и О к CB K^ 1957 2 — 59 30 — 
Primary Primary schools, public , . . . . 1961 34 ы Fue 10 380 — 
Primary schools, aided private , . . 1961 2 14 13 335 — 
Primary schools, unaided private . . 1961 5 21 20 464 229 — 
UC TUTORIS 1961 41 1 s du 11179 “ — 
» ZAR M heal ale Sas UE 1960 40 aM 1 10 728 on = 
HENCE е ues а. 1959 140 Me 1 10 113 ‚жа — 
BELLI E Vr wen 1958 38 An 1 9 645 4720 — 
» go D PCR 1957 38 LO A 9 183 nee — 
Secondary 
General Secondary classes attached to primary 
schools, public . . . » + + + 1961 (32) Tus I hs 3704 Rag — 
Secondary schools, public . . . . 1961 49 22 ast 614 329 — 
Secondary class attached to primary 
school, aided private “heats E + 1961 (1) 12 — 
Secondary class attached to primary 
school, unaided private . . . . 1961 (1) 5 E: 28 — 
Secondary school, unaided private . . 1961 1 A 26 7 116 = 
Toto Vr x , ge y 1961} 4 3506 2342 3106 4534 = 
» . 1960 4 9479 9312 3115 4 209 — 
5 1959 3467 299 | 9130 3 997 — 
& 1958 3429 3283 3108 3 852 ES 
1957 3422 3282 3109 3618 = 
i hnical school, public 
Vocational Tec! ae , P d 1961 1 3 С E 189 e 189 
A 1960 1 3 — — 212 ата 212 


1. Included in secondary general education. 
2. Part-time teaching staff only. 


3. Including teaching staff of pre-primary, primary and secondary 
education. 
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U.K. TERRITORIES (ATLANTIC AND CARIBBEAN); ST. LUCIA 


STATISTICS 


Sources. St. Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla. Education Depart- 
ment. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. United Kingdom. 
Information transmitted to the United Nations on Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 59,000. 


HE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The provision of education in St. Lucia is almost entirely in 
the hands of the Roman Catholic, Methodist and Anglican 
churches; of these the Roman Catholic denomination 
runs by far the greatest number of schools. Fifty of the 
fifty-one primary schools are managed by the denomi- 
nations; only one is maintained by the Government, 
but Government support is given to the denominational 
schools. Education in the primary schools is free. The 
1938 Educational Ordinance provides for compulsory 
education between the ages of 6 and 12, but this provision 
has never been enforced. Pupils may be admitted to the 
infant section of the primary school at the age of 4 years. 
The primary school is divided into three departments, 
infant, junior and senior, and the complete primary 
course normally lasts over a period of seven years. It 
finishes in the written Primary School Leaving 
examination. 

English is the language of instruction but a French 
patois is spoken throughout the island and some difficulty 
is encountered with those pupils in whose homes no 
English is spoken. 
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Area: 153 square miles; 396 square kilometres. 

Population density: 386 per square mile; 149 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 B.W.I. dollar = 0.583 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 


ST. LUCIA 


There is no Government secondary school in St. Lucia, 
but the Roman Catholic church runs two secondary 
schools, one for boys and one for girls. Tuition fees are 
charged in both schools, but a number of scholarships 
are made available by the Government each year, and 
both schools receive Government grants. The curricula 
of the secondary schools are largely governed by the 
requirements of the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate 
and the Cambridge Higher School Certificate. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in St. Lucia, 
and students who wish to pursue their studies further 
must go overseas. The Government makes some scholar- 
ships available and students go on to institutions overseas, 
usually in the United Kingdom, the United States of 
Ad, Puerto Rico, or to the University of the West 
ndies. 


[Text prepared by the Education. Department, St. Lucia.] 


WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


STATISTICS 

Sources. St. Lucia. Education Department. Reply to Area: 238 square miles; 616 square kilometres. 

Uneseo questionnaire, United Kingdom. Information trans- Population density: 366 per square mile; 141 per square 
mitted to the United Nations on Non-Self-Governing kilometre. 

Territories. Official exchange rate (1961): 1 B.W.I. dollar = 0.583 


U.S. dollar. 
Reference data 
4 Fiscal year begins: January. 
Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 87,000. Academic year begins: January. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academic | Number |- 
type of Type of institution cademic | ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Ж, tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public and private 
ПО dcc c а. 1961 52 555 431 20678 10675 — 
КИМЫЛ ж эз, EC 1960 52 541 414 19918 10101 — 
» . 1959 51 500 375 19 410 9 862 — 
coo DOG UE ELE 1958 51 473 350 * 18359 9305 — 
Shee TOO ON SED 1957 51 429 318 hd 17549 8915 — 
Вен 
General Secondary schools, aided private 
Total SUR) UTER LER он = 1961 2 37 21 Asis au 2 
5 Тш eee ИСН 1960 2 35 19 872 482 2 
» Went 1959 2 33 18 868 489 4 
* . км. м 1958 2 30 18 . 805 460 2 
m . 1957 2 30 16 ose 111 380 1 
2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in B. W.I. dollars) 
RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! |. . >. s sss oe oe o* 836 474 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . 43 641 5.2 
Expenditure for instruction . . . + + + + + + + 792 833 94.8 
Primary education . . . . s + + s+ ot ot ot t 628 259 15.1 
Secondary education ........... n 164 574 19.7 
Сой 5.0 IO л м, ...... wes APA 
RRC L0 079 ae RR EO 16 482 2.0 
Teacher training s: ice RCM RN NC ies SN 


en 
1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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ST. VINCENT 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in St. Vincent is provided in Government 
schools, in schools run by the Anglican, Methodist and 
Roman Catholic churches, and in several private schools 
which do not come under Department of Education 
supervision or control. Children enrol in the primary 
schools at the age of 5 years and may remain until the 
end of the year in which they reach their fifteenth birth- 
day. All primary schools are co-educational. Education 
is not compulsory, but is free except in one preparatory 
school. Upper primary school pupils receive free books 
and stationery, and the same assistance may be given 
to needy pupils in the lower school. 

The Government primary schools come under the 
direct control of the Department of Education which 
is also responsible for their staffing and financing. Teachers 
in the denominational schools are employed by their 
management committees but salaries and pensions are 
paid by the Government which also makes grants for 
the upkeep of buildings and equipment and supplies 
books and furniture. The complete primary course lasts 
seven years and is divided into three sections—infant 
(5 to 6 years), junior (7 to 9) and senior (10 to 12 plus). 
lt ends in the Primary School Leaving Certificate. 

Four institutions provide education at secondary level— 
the boys’ grammar school, the girls’ high school and two 
co-educational institutions. Tuition fees are charged in 
all secondary schools but a certain number of scholarships 
are available. Entrance to these institutions is gained 
through the successful passing of a written entrance 
examination. The secondary schools offer five- and six- 
year courses leading to the Cambridge Oversea School 
Certificate and the Cambridge Higher School Certificate. 
Teacher training is also provided at secondary level. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in St. Vincent 
and students who wish to pursue their studies further 
must go overseas. The Government makes some scholar- 
ships available and students usually go on to institutions 
in the United Kingdom or to the University of the West 
Indies. Each year two teachers are also sent for further 
training to Erdiston College in Barbados. 


[Text prepared by the Education Department, St. Vincent.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. St. Vincent. Education Department. Triennial 
Report of the Department of Education, 1958-1960. Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 82,000. 

Area: 150 square miles; 389 square kilometres. 

Population density: 547 per square mile; 211 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 B.W.I. dollar = 0.583 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 


U.K, TERRITORIES (ATLANTIC AND CARIBBEAN): ST, VINCENT 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


SX Teaching : mak Students enrolled 
an — 
n Type of institution — “шн. | Full and oad parttime | Parttime | Р and parttime Ранне. 
Total Female "Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, publie . . . 1961 30 1159 194 SD 11 261 5491 — 
Primary Mop anne ora ; 1961 24 143 170 PA 10329 5097 — 
T è mex 1961 54 769 451 467 21590 10 588 — 
" t lie CENE. P LORS ME 1960 54 112 416 399 20937 10248 — 
^ 1959 50 610 339 316 20 295 9914 - 
” 1958 50 601 434 411 19 559 9 498 — 
8 1957 48 468 260 306 18 885 9192 — 
eco) 
General Secondary schools, public . . 1961 2 29 16 — 502 247 — 
cnin кой үч TO 1961 2 12 5 — 452 206 — 
. 1961 4 4l 21 — 954 453 — 
^ E 1960 4 39 19 — 905 AM — 
” 1959 4 36 18 — 911 415 — 
^ 1958 4 38 19 — 864 401 — 
» 1957 4 36 18 - 823 396 — 


1, Full time only. 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in B. W.I. dollars) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
ИО ИЕ е У. оь 90880 Total expenditure. . . . . .. 932 397 
Cinal Соуегошевро e . . << i aai modes 997.898 Total recurring expenditure, . . 839 586 
Localauthoriib& аиа 1374 For administration or sman control 14 672 
Voluntary agencies ......., ... et 3 130 For instruction . . 111541 
Salaries to teachers and ‘supporting 
T rofessional staff. . . 100639 
Other instructional expenditure , 10 902 
Other recurring expenditure . 113 373 


Total capital expenditure (school build: 
ings, classrooms and la ade 
equipment, etc.) . . Ate 92 811 


С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount. Per cent 


Total recurring expenditure? . . . > > s > > oo 839 586 100 
Expenditure for administration йаш шша; к у. 14672 1.8 
Expenditure for instruction . . . Tf 131 395 811 
тїшагуейшабв........ + + 611 468 72.8 
Second: каанга. L0 5 4 S Г ОИ 114 895 13.7 
Gener: ky. Ton Y DP. PEN NEC NR 89171 10.6 
УОН ОКШ И оын. .. 5810 0.1 
"Teacher training . B 5 7 D T EE OR 19 854 24 
Other types of SOLES КЕ, ne 5 032 0.6 
Other recurring expenditure... + + s coc 5 = 93 519 ил 
Pp. de llllilili] 10 858 a 
Maintenance, repairs, ete. «+ Mnt os 71281 a 


Pensions, ete... П 
_ е ——_———-—-—— 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system is governed by the Education 
Ordinance of 1955. General control is exercised by the 
officer in charge of education who is responsible to the 
Administrator of the Colony. There is also an advisory 
body, the Board of Education. Most of the schools are 
primary schools owned and operated by the Anglican 
and Methodist churches with assistance from the Govern- 
ment, which provides equipment and salaries. The course 
provided in these schools lasts nine years, and caters for 
children in the 5-15 age range. The schools are organized 
in infant departments (ages 5-7), primary departments 
(8-12) and post-primary departments (12-15). 

A new curriculum including English, Spanish, mathe- 
matics, general science, health science, geography, history, 
civics, and arts and crafts was introduced in January 1961 
and the first Post-Primary School Leaving Certificate 
examination in eight subjects was held at the end of 1963. 

Primary school pupils between the ages of 11 and 14} 
may sit the entrance examination to the Government 
secondary school, which provides a five-year course 
(orms I to 5) leading to the Cambridge Oversea School 

ertificate examination. 

Students from the Virgin Islands who wish to pursue 
studies at higher level attend institutions outside the 
Colony, notably the Leeward Islands Teacher Training 
College, Antigua, and universities in the United Kingdom, 
Canada and the United States of America. 


[Text prepared by the Administrative Secretary for Education, 
Tortola. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Virgin Islands. Education Department. Virgin 
Islands Education Report (Annual Summary), 1960. 
Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 8,000. 

Area: 67 square miles; 174 square kilometres. 

Population density: 119 per square mile; 46 per square 
kilometre. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: January. 
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1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in U.S. dollars) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
DONE А ee N AE or. a 204088 
Territorial revenue. . . . . i + s + + + + + 103593 
United Kingdom funds . . . . s s «5 5 e 1100 

B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 

Amount 
Total expenditure . 104 693 
"Total recurring expenditure . ERES. 104 413 
Total capital expenditure. . . - «s. + s + oc + 280 


С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent. 

Total recurring expenditure . 104 413 100 
Expenditure for administration or 

general control . . . . . 5511 5.3 
Expenditure for instruction . . 98 902 94.7 

Primary education . . . . 63 260 60.6 

Secondary education . . . 19 697 18.9 

Teacher training . . . . 3 990 3.8 

Other types of education . . 11955 11.4 


——————————— 


——^S— 


U.K. TERRITORIES (MEDITERRANEAN): GIBRALTAR 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


ng stall Students enrolled 
Level and io | Number THEE 7 m 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | ор шш. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions Lait 2з 
"Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Primary Primary school, public . . . . . 1961 1 

Primary schools, aided private 7^ 1961 12) ein id site a0 ce = 

Primary community schools, aided 
private so s so ee eoo 1961 4 4 4 181 93 = 
Primary school, unaided private . . 1961 1 2 1 41 16 — 
ЖААК ЫС S Ea eor eR 1961 18 10 55 2118 1053 — 
о Vae ed dor dn] 1960 ‚ 19 63 2122 1009 -— 
Cx OL TC ЗАРА 1959 18 13 56 2173 1056 = 
DT TEETH RT E! 1958 17 16 60. 2179 1076 + 
Z2 uus AME 1957 t m 2049 989 -= 

Second; 
Generai Secondary school, public 

To! Sade stis bn & 1961 1 9 4 3 119 82 — 
” 1960 1 9 3 124 89 > 
» 1959 1 9 4 105 80 = 
1958 І 8 4 93 72 — 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system comprises pre-primary, primary 
and secondary schools. The pre-primary institutions, 
which cater for the 3 to 5 age group, are all private fee- 
paying schools. Except for three private primary schools, 
all primary and secondary schools are maintained by the 
Government. Education is compulsory between the ages 
of 5 and 15, and is free in the Government schools which 
are open to all pupils with the right of residence in 
Gibraltar, including those children whose parents are 
members of the armed services. 

The Legislative Council Member for Education heads 
an advisory Board of Education, which is made up of 
representatives of the Protestant, Catholic and Hebrew 
communities, and of the services. The board meets at 
least four times yearly, and advises the Governor on 
matters relating to educational policy. The administration 
of education is regulated by the Education Ordinance of 
1950. The Inspector of Schools and Planning Officer is 
responsible for the control and supervision of the school 
system and inspects both public and private institutions. 
The funds expended on education come from Government 
revenue with a small proportion coming from private 
endowments for scholarships. Government school buildings 
are provided and maintained by the Lands and Works 
Department. The school medical service sees that standards 


GIBRALTAR 


of hygiene are maintained, carries out medical inspections, 
and provides for dental and ophthalmic treatment. 

The language of instruction is English, but some Spanish 
is of necessity used in the infant classes, since a number 
of children in Gibraltar know practically no English at 
the age of 5. 

The primary course covers seven years, children being 
admitted at the age of 5. Pupils who have completed this 
course, and reached the age of 11, may go on to one of 
the three types of secondary school—grammar, modern 
or technical. There is a further test at 13-plus mainly 
to correct any errors in posting arising from the 11-plus 
examination. 

The curricula in secondary schools are similar to those 
for the corresponding types of school in the United 
Kingdom. The two grammar schools offer five-, six- and 
seven-year courses leading to the General Certificate of 
Education (GCE) at “0” ‘A’ and scholarship levels. The 
technical school, for boys only, provides secondary educa- 
tion with a technical bias, but also prepares pupils for 
the GCE. The non-academic secondary schools provide 
education with a practical bias, not usually beyond the 
compulsory school age, for children with no special 
aptitude for academic or technical studies. 

Other types of education at secondary level are appren- 
ticeship training for boys, and nursing and commercial 
training for girls. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions. of higher education in Gibraltar, 
and secondary school graduates who wish to continue 
their studies must go overseas. The Government offers 
an annual scholarship of about £500 a year for study at 
a university or similar institution in the United Kingdom, 
and there are also scholarships from private sources. 
These grants are awarded primarily on the basis of 
academic achievement. Many other students receive some 
form of financial assistance to enable them to continue 
their studies at university level, and grants have also 
been awarded for short courses in such special fields as 
music, drama and art. 

Every year ten to fifteen unqualified teachers are sent 
to United Kingdom teacher training colleges. In addition 
there are the Commonwealth scholarships and bursaries, 
one of each. At the end of 1962 the total number of students 
studying abroad was thirty-nine, of whom thirty-eight 
were attending courses in the United Kingdom. The 
Gibraltar Government was assisting twenty-eight students 
and the rest were being aided by the trustees of the John 
MacKintosh Trust. The amount spent on scholarships 
by the Government in 1962 (including that on teacher 
training) was £23,000 approximately. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 
Serious consideration is being given to developing voca- 
tional and technical education to suit the needs of this 


very active commercial community. 


[Text prepared by the Department of Education, Gibraltar. ] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. Gibraltar. Director of Education. Replies to 
Unesco questionnaires. United Kingdom. Information 
transmitted to the United Nations on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 27,000. 

Area: 2 square miles; 6 square kilometres. 

Population density: 13,500 per square mile; 4,500 per 
square kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1962): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1962 
(in pounds) 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure . 1171164 
Total recurring expenditure . Т ЧЕНЛИ 166 394 
Total capital expenditure. .......... 4770 


B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure . 166 394 100 
Expenditure for administration or 
general control vire 6 747 4.1 
Expenditure for instruction 159 647 95.9 
rimary education . . . . 12 440 
Secondary education . . . 51948 
Vocational education . 10 020 


Other instructional expenditure? 19 239 


US nditure made from Government funds. 
2. Including £17,609 for the training of teachers. 


U.K. TERRITORIES (MEDITERRANEAN): MALTA AND GOZO 


2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
—————— |) ЕЕЕ —„——————-—-—-—-——— 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and n Number -— __—— 
ERST "Type of institution Mee of insti Full and part-time | Part-time | Ры and part-time Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female "Total 
Pre-primary Nursery schools, private 
AOI 1961/62 12 16 16 260 140 c 
» 1960/61 12 16 16 248 138 — 
^ 1959/60 10 14 14 200 120 m 
» DANSES 1958/59 10 12 12 186 130 — 
Жылы ым ae une 1957/58 8 12 12 ET 110 110 = 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . 1961/62 13 aa EC 
Primary schools, private . -— 1961/62 3 vais pin AU Ай EE 
Totals S ur. 1961/62 16 134 114 «а 2812 = 
^ 1960/61 17 126 109 vhs 2 758 m 
» . 1959/60 17 126 109 2 762 == 
» get e eds 1958/59 18 117 93 2977 = 
» ag teh i aa {39 1957/58 19 120 95 3154 1617 = 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public 1961/62 6 
Secondari schools, private 1961/62 2 iene азб «ре 
ДОБО AME oy БИМ yer n 1961/62 8 43 D 1651 
cy on om RS PPM 1960/61 8 43 gsx 1693 
Coo saw dtl МС МИН АЙ, 1959/60 6 42 Bn 1715 
NE MS VERA VU 1958/59 8 36 4. 1608 
Tbe ud Ale ela йан che 1957/58 1 24 sw 1] 294 1646 
Vocational Technical and commercial schools, public 
Total IN oe 1 1961/62 2 12 1 165 43 — 
о Тар Me us 1960/61 2 10 — 158 39 — 
оа: маа repris 1959/60 2 10 — 130 31 — 
aUos doque rSn 1958/59 2 8 — 98 — - 
Loses culta taa ЭМЕ ЭЩ m ДҮ 1957/58 2 ba Lins Vt) — 
Special School for handicapped children, public 
(sr ARAS er PENIS 1961/62 1, 1 1 10 5 — 
Adult Government evening classes 
ТӨШ. Avus 1961/62 5 5 — 145 70 145 
” а Pant 1960/61 4 5 — 155 80 155 
пау еам e да Л. 1959/60 4 5 — 147 82 147 
Cos quent cile ne fe a^ 1958/59 4 5 — 150 80 150 
PRERA V a 1957/58 4 5 — 160 79 160 


1. Including vocational education. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


By the Education Act of 1946 as amended in 1947 edu- 
cation in Malta and Gozo became compulsory up to the 
age of 14 years. н 1 
Government primary schools are available in all the 
towns and villages of the two islands of Malta and Gozo. 
They are free and open to all children who at the age 
of 6 are enrolled in infant classes for two years followed 


2. Included in secondary general education. 


MALTA AND GOZO 


by six primary classes. There are also eleven secondary 
and technical schools which require students to pass a 
competitive admission examination. This is generally 
taken in standard 4 or 5 of the primary school. The pupils 
sitting for this examination must not be over 14 years 
of age. 

The secondary schools, which offer courses of five, six 
or seven years, prepare their fifth form students for the 
General Certificate of Education “О? level and their sixth 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


form students for the Royal University of Malta Matri- 
culation examination. Moreover, those students who stay 
on in the sixth form are prepared for the General Certificate 
of Education ‘A’ level examination in two or three subjects 
of their own choice. Other subsidiary subjects are also 
taught. In general, all students of the fifth form sit for 
the General Certificate of Education *O' level and most 
of them leave school at this stage to seek employment. A 
small number remain in the sixth form (the Malta Matri- 
culation class) for another year to prepare for the matri- 
culation examination. Some students who complete the 
fifth form and are successful in the General Certificate 
of Education *O' level examination usually opt to take 
another two-year course in the sixth form to prepare 
themselves for the General Certificate of Education exami- 
nation at ‘A’ level in a number of subjects which would 
enable them to be admitted to the Royal University of 
Malta or universities in the United Kingdom. 

A number of private schools (primary and secondary) 
also exists. These schools, which are fee-paying, receive 
an annual subsidy from the Government. Lately the 
Government has introduced a system of scholarships 
whereby a limited number of pupils qualifying in the 
State admission examination are given free schooling in 
a private secondary school of their own choice. 

All Government schools and educational institutions 
in Malta come under the authority of the Director of 
Education. A board of education under the chairmanship 
of the Minister of Education advises the Government on 
matters pertaining to education. 

English is the principal subject in the school curri- 
culum as it is the medium through which most of the 
subjects are taught. Italian is generally taken as a subsi- 
diary subject by the majority of pupils attending the 
secondary schools in addition to either French or Latin, 
depending upon the course of further studies they intend 
to pursue. 

Students pursuing their studies at institutions of higher 
education in Malta can enrol in the Royal University 
of Malta, the College of Arts, Science and Technology, 
Mater Admirabilis Training College for women teachers, 
or St. Michael's Training College for men teachers. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Royal University of Malta is the only institution 
in Malta with authority to confer degrees and to award 
diplomas. The university began as a Jesuit college insti- 
tuted in 1592 by Pope Clement VIII, who gave it the 
power of conferring degrees in philosophy and theology. 
It is still housed in a building erected by the Jesuit 
Fathers. Its medical faculty originated in a school of 
anatomy founded іп 1674 by grand-master Nicolas 
Cottoner in the great hospital of the order, which accom- 
modated 745 patients. Fra Emmanuel Pinto de Fongeca, 
grand-master of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, with 
authority from Pope Clement XIV, raised the college 
to university status in 1769. 

During the following years, the constitution of the 
university underwent many changes until 1937 when it 
was placed under the patronage of King George VI 
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making its designation the Royal University of Malta, 
Full autonomy was vested in the university in 1947. 

Prior to 1960, Malta had no institution of post-secondary 
technological education. The need for a polytechnic 
institute, to fill the large gap in the educational ladder 
lying above the craft and apprenticeship courses taught 
at the several Government technical schools, had long 
been recognized. The Education Department initiated 
discussions on the feasibility of the project and found 
there was general acceptance of its value to the programme 
of diversification and increased industrialization decided 
on by the Government of Malta in 1959 when it embarked 
on a five-year plan for economic development. The stumb- 
ling block to early action was the considerable capital 
grant, of the order of half-a-million pounds, that was 
necessary. 

The problem of finance was solved by the generous 
response of the United Kingdom's Colonial Office, and 
the United Nations Special Fund implemented through 
Unesco as its executing agent. A plan of operation giving 
target dates from 1961 to 1965 was agreed upon by the 
contracting parties. A Colonial Development and Welfare 
grant of £450,000 has been made available for an approved 
building with workshops, laboratories, and the usual 
furnishings. The United Nations Special Fund allocation 
of £220,000 was made for two principal purposes. One 
half was for the purchase of advanced equipment for 
applied science and mechanical, civil and electrical engineer- 
ing, and the other half to provide a small team of specialists 
in these subjects to organize and establish the correspond- 
ing departments. The official title chosen by the Govern- 
ment was the Malta College of Arts, Science and Techno- 
logy. The Government's financial undertaking for all 
other necessary expenditure, including the site and its 
preparation, the installation of equipment and services, 
the salaries for all other staff for teaching, administration 
and maintenance, was on a massive scale. The estimate 
was about £1,000,000 spread over at least five years. 

Up to 1946 there was no compulsory education in 
Malta. As a result of a Government Ordinance of 1945, 
obliging parents to see that their children were sent to 
school, the problem of teachers for these children became 
acute. It is known that in 1944 there were some 11,000 
children out of a school population of some 44,000 who 
did not attend school. The finding of trained teachers 
and buildings to cater for this sudden inflow was no 
easy task. 

By the close of the nineteenth century there was in 
operation a double system of teacher training—one local 
and one ‘foreign’. The ‘foreign’ system consisted of choos- 
ing the most promising young Maltese men and women 
and sending them to England for a two-year period of 
training; on their return, these men and women were 
appointed as headmasters and headmistresses of the 
primary schools. This method of ensuring well qualified 
heads for the schools was to last well into the ‘fifties. 
As for the local form of training, it was still very makeshift 
and could not be considered sufficient to enable those 
who received it to claim higher salaries. Sixpence a day 
could not be looked upon as a very princely salary nor 
was it sufficient to keep teachers in their profession; 
as soon as there was an opportunity, they left their 
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work and went in for civil service jobs. Teaching came 
to be looked upon as a mere stepping stone to a better- 
paid occupation. 

Another twenty years had to elapse before there was 
any appreciable move to improve training. The training 
schools in Valletta became almost as much concetned 
with academic training as with professional training as 
a result of a decision that the minimum requirement for 
a young man or woman wishing to join the Education 
Department was that they be in possession of the Junior 
Oxford Certificate. 

With the demand for higher qualifications went the 
need to have more centres and in 1921 four central 
schools were opened in Valletta, Lija, Tarxien and Gozo 
(Victoria). These central schools became a sort of nursery 
from which could be gathered the future primary school 
teachers. They provided an alternative to the Lyceum 
and coached their students for the Junior Oxford Certi- 
ficate, and there was soon an ample supply of young 
people in possession of the required qualification coming 
forward for training. In view of this, the course at the 
central schools was increased to six years in 1926, and 
the requirements for teacher training raised to the Senior 
Oxford Certificate with a minimum of five credits. 

The two training colleges at present in operation in 
Malta—Mater Admirabilis and St. Michael’s—owe their 
foundation to the Ellis Report of 1942. In 1944 a first 
effort was made to set up the women's training college, 
under the aegis of the Sacred Heart nuns. For three 
months, twenty-five young women spent four days a 
a week training and then went into the schools for a 
day. The teachers they replaced went to the training 
college for one-day training. This arrangement went on 
until 1947 when students began a full one-year non- 
residential course. In 1954 the Sacred Heart nuns started 
a training college near Rabat which was opened with a 
two-year residential course for 140 students, and in 1945 
an emergency course of three months was started for 
men teachers and continued, after an initial break, until 
1947 when the first full one-year training course for men 
began with thirty-six students. In 1955, a start was 
made with a residential course which was extended to 
a two-year residential course in 1956. 

By 1958 it was already obvious that the men's training 
college would have to be enlarged if an end was to be 
made to the ‘emergency’ system of teachers. Plans to 
double the intake into the college were started and, 
with generous grants from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund, the new expansion of the men's training 
college was taken in hand in 1960. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


By Ordinance No. XXXII promulgated in 1947, and 
amended in 1957 and 1961, the university is governed 
by a council consisting of a president appointed by the 
council, from its own members or otherwise, a vice- 
chancellor and rector magnificus as vice-president, a 
member appointed by the Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, six members elected by the 
Legislature of Malta, six members—being heads of depart- 


ments—elected by the Senate, two members elected by 
the Guild of Graduates, two members appointed by the 
chancellor in consultation with the vice-chancellor and 
one member appointed by the Metropolitan Archbishop 
of Malta. A senate, consisting of the vice-chancellor and 
rector magnificus, all heads of departments and repre- 
sentatives of the other teachers, was also instituted by 
the ordinance. The council is the supreme authority of 
the university. 

There are seven faculties in the university—theology, 
law, medicine and surgery, dental surgery, engineering and 
architecture, arts and science. Each faculty consists of 
a number of departments and each department is respon- 
sible for the teaching of one or more principal subjects 
and their auxiliaries. 


Admission of students. Matriculation examinations require 
passes in six subjects, including English (language and 
literature), Maltese, mathematics and three other subjects 
which must include a language, a science subject and 
another subject at the choice of the candidate. Exemption 
from the matriculation examination is given to candidates 
with GCE certificates of examining bodies approved by 
the senate showing passes at such levels and in such 
subjects as are prescribed in the regulations. Latin is 
obligatory for the faculties of arts, law and theology. 
University courses in arts and science start every year; 
all other courses start every two years. 

Four years of study are required before a student can 
sit for the examinations leading to a B.A.(Hons). degree 
in English, Maltese, Latin, Italian, history, a B.A.(Gen.), 
a B.Sc. or B.Pharm. degree; six years for a bachelor's 
degree in dental surgery or divinity; seven years for the 
B.Arch., B.Eng., Lic.D., M.D., or LL.D., and eight years 
for the D.D. The master's degree in architecture or engineer- 
ing is open to graduates with at least seven years’ practice. 
A six-year course leads to a diploma of Notary Public and 
a three-year course to that of Legal Procurator or a 
diploma in social and public administration. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year commences on 
1 October and ends on 15 July. Students are required 
to attend all lectures and practical and clinical sessions. 
Methods of instruction include lectures and tutorials in the 
humanities and lectures, tutorials, demonstrations, and 
clinical and practical work in the sciences. Examinations 
are conducted by means of written papers, and where 
applicable, oral, practical or clinical examinations. In 
some faculties a test is also held in those subjects the 
teaching of which extends over one year. The number 
of lectures per subject is about three per week, and at 
least one tutorial per week is given. 

The session of practical or clinical work varies from a 
minimum of four hours per subject per week in the first 
year classes to about fifteen hours per week in the clinical 
subjects. 

There are no provisions for external degrees. 


Research 


Research is carried out by every department in the 
university. The responsibility for carrying out research 
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is left to the individual members under the head of the 
department. 


Staff 


Members of the teaching staff are styled as professors, 
lecturers, assistant lecturers, demonstrators and teachers. 
They are either recruited locally in the case of part-time 
staff or through the Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education Overseas in the case of full-time staff. In the 
case of full-time staff, appointment is by contract for 
a number of years, or up to retiring age (60 years). Full- 
time members are not allowed to undertake paid work 
outside unless permission is granted by the council. All 
teachers are under an obligation to carry out research 
and are usually free to publish their results without the 
permission of the university. Members are required to 
join the Federated Superannuation System for Univer- 
sities on taking up their appointment. There is an asso- 
ciation of teachers—the Association of Teachers of the 
Royal University of Malta—which is a branch of the Inter- 
national Association of University Professors and Lecturers. 


Student life and welfare 


The schedule of fees varies from £36 to £54 per annum. 
There are no halls of residence at the moment and students 
have to find their own accommodation. 

The Students’ Representative Council is the main 
student organization which controls all student activities. 
Other student societies include the Royal University 
Sports Club, the Royal University of Malta Chemical 
Society, the Royal University Students Theological Asso- 
ciation, Ghaqda tal-Malti and the Malta Medical Students 
Association. The University Students’ Travel Department 
organizes tours for foreign students who visit the islands 
mainly during the summer months, and assists local 
students proceeding abroad. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Malta College of Arts, Science and Technology is the 
only institution that falls under this heading. The college 
is a national institution and the Government has under- 
taken to ensure that the standards of training and gra- 
duation are comparable to those of similar institutions 
abroad. At present the college operates within the Depart- 
ment of Education and the principal is directly responsible 
to the Director of Education. It is planned that the 
college will have its own governing body, and the principal 
will then be directly responsible to it; special emphasis 
has been placed on steps to ensure that ultimately the 
college will be as fully staffed by Maltese as possible. 

The records of the college and internal administrative 
routine are in the hands of a registrar assisted by clerical 
staff. The governing body will be advised on academic 
and technical matters by an academic board, consisting 
principally of the heads of departments, with the principal 
as chairman. 

Good progress has been made by a joint committee of 
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the Royal University of Malta and the Education Depart- 
ment set up by the Government to advise it on the 
rationalization of relationships between the university 
and the College of Arts, Science and Technology. The 
probable outcome will be that when the college has 
established its advanced courses in the three branches 
of engineering, the university will discontinue the award 
of the degree of B.Eng. and the Diploma of Architecture 
and Civil Engineering. Instead, a combined faculty of 
engineering and architecture, with members drawn from 
the university and from the college, will supervise a 
degree of B.Sc.(Eng.) and a degree of B.Arch.. and the 
teaching of engineering will be done in the newly established 
laboratories and workshops of the college. Details about 
the future of the degree in architecture are being given 
further consideration, but it will probably continue to be 
associated with engineering through one combined faculty. 

Since the Malta College of Arts, Science and Technology 
was only established in 1961, it cannot be truthfully 
stated that the college has yet made an important contri- 
bution to post-secondary technical education, but only 
that its potential importance is very great, and its ob- 
jective will certainly be achieved if the plan continues 
to be implemented with vigour. 


Intra-mural teaching. The major departments of the 
college are mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, 
civil engineering, applied science, and commerce (includ- 
ing management). Mathematics may be associated with 
science, and there may be a sub-department of architecture 
and building construction associated with civil engineer- 
ing. The plans also include provision for departments of 
fine arts and catering. 

Teaching at four different levels will be available, 
although all four are not likely to be taught in any one 
department. There will be a degree course in each of 
the main branches of engineering, equivalent in standard 
to the London University external degree, and a higher 
diploma in technology. The higher diploma will be a 
qualification of degree standard but will require practical 
industrial experience in addition. The entry requirement 
for these high-level courses is the General Certificate of 
Education ‘A’ level, and for the degree course candidates 
must have qualified for university entrance. It is expected 
that both these awards will be recognized by overseas 
employers and will assist the holders to obtain membership 
of the corresponding professional institutions. 

The majority of courses will, however, be conducted at 
the two lower levels: (a) diploma courses—the entry 
requirement will be the General Certificate of Education 
“0° level, or high achievement at the Malta Technical 
Institute (a vocational school); (b) certificate courses for 
students who have previously completed three or more 
years at a secondary school or one year minimum at the 
Technical Institute. The degree and diploma courses will, 
in general, be three-year full-time courses, whereas courses 
for certificates are usually part-time and may run from 
two to five years. 

There is no doubt that a considerable number of ancillary 
courses, such as secretarial practice, industrial manage- 
ment, fine arts, applied science and pharmacy, will be 
offered if there is sufficient demand. 
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For the degree courses in engineering, all the same 
conditions will pertain to examinations and the appoint- 
ment of examiners as are laid down by the Royal Univer- 
sity of Malta. The college will conduct its own terminal 
tests and annual examinations for higher diplomas and 
degrees, and many of the examinations for certificates 
will be those conducted on behalf of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. 

The full requirements for a degree in electrical engineer- 
ing have not been decided, so details cannot be quoted. 
A student of 16 years or more, who has passed the Uni- 
versity Entrance examination, has to pursue a course 
of study and practical work extending over at least 
three years and pass all the examinations. About thirty- 
eight weeks of thirty hours per week are worked per year, 
so the total number of hours for the course is 3,420. 
In addition he may be required, for some part of the 
normal vacation time, to acquire some apposite industrial 
experience. 


Staff 


Although preliminary discussions have been held on the 
subject, the full scheme for staff classification and salaries 
has not yet been determined. The framework will probably 
be: head of a major department (professor); head of a 
minor department (senior lecturer); lecturer (graduate 
with good honours degree); assistant lecturer, grade B 
(graduate or equivalent professional institution qualifi- 
cation); and assistant lecturer, grade A (non-graduate). 


Student life and welfare 


The Government is giving such assistance as is reasonable 
to attract a good type of student to the college and to make 
provision for students’ welfare. For degree standard 
courses, students pay a fee of £20 per annum, and there 
is a much smaller fee for evening courses. It is hoped 
that the Government will accept the recommendation 
of the Department of Education to provide a number 
of scholarships sufficient to cover fees, books, and some 
maintenance to well qualified students who wish to attend 
full-time degree standard courses. Smaller maintenance 
grants, based on a *means test', may be made available 
to other students of adequate calibre. The college issues 
on loan textbooks to students attending full-time and 
part-time non-degree courses. Students elect their own 
representatives and are encouraged to form clubs and 
societies. Sports equipment for indoor and outdoor 
recreation is provided from a grant. There are no residential 


facilities. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTIT UTIONS 


There are two teacher training colleges in Malta—the 
St. Michael's Training College for men and the Mater 
Admirabilis Training College for women. The former is a 
Government institution, run entirely on Government 
funds but administered by the Christian Brothers of De 
La Salle. Mater Admirabilis College is a private institution 
run by the nuns’ Order of the Sacred Heart. These two 


colleges train all the teachers employed in Government 
infant and primary schools. There are no separate faculties 
or departments. 

Before 1961, about thirty men students and eighty- 
five women students used to be admitted annually to 
St. Michael's and Mater Admirabilis respectively. In 
1962, however, the annual intake was raised to one hundred 
and twenty and sixty respectively. Applicants for admis- 
sion must have passed in at least five subjects, including 
English language at *O' level in the General Certificate 
of Education examination, or have obtained the Matri- 
culation Certificate of the Royal University of Malta. 
Moreover, candidates must also have reached a required 
standard in religious knowledge and in Maltese, and must 
have been approved by a special interviewing board set 
up by the Ministry of Education. 

The training course is of two years' duration. Besides 
following courses in the usual professional subjects, the 
students attend lectures in a number of other 'special 
or ‘basic’ subjects, including religious knowledge, Maltese, 
English, mathematics, history, geography, science, art, 
musie and crafts. The teaching of English forms part of 
the curriculum throughout the two years and each student 
has a daily lesson in this subject. The course leads to the 
award of the Teacher’s Certificate, but not to any university 
degree. 

The academic year is from October to 30 June. Both 
colleges are residential and students are required to 
attend all lectures. Instruction includes lectures, tutorials, 
practical work in crafts and in science, demonstration 
lessons and a period of five weeks’ actual teaching practice 
in Government primary or infants’ schools each year. 
The Teacher’s Certificate is awarded only if the student 
is successful at the final examinations at the end of the 
two-year course. The certificate is given in conjunction 
with the Institute of Education of the University of 
London, who send out to Malta every year two external 
examiners to examine practical teaching, assess the 
written papers in the principles of education and award 
distinctions, passes and failures in practical teaching. 
To gain a teacher’s certificate the student is required 
to: (a) pass a written examination in religious doctrine, 
Maltese, English, principles of education (three papers) 
and in the subject taken for ‘special study’; (b) pass 
in the ‘basic’ subject; (c) satisfy the examiners in practical 
teaching. 


Research 


Students are required to present a special thesis on a 
subject chosen by themselves in conjunction with the 
education lecturer. These theses involve both library 
and field research. 


Staff 


The staff of Mater Admirabilis Training College consists of 
(a) fourteen full-time lecturers, six of whom are members 
of the religious order of the Sacred Heart, and four lay 
graduate teachers recruited from the United Kingdom, 
and (b) eight part-time teachers, two of whom are 
inspectors of schools. The United Kingdom lecturers 
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are engaged for a minimum period of two years, which 
may be prolonged, and are paid according to the Burnham 
scale of salaries. They are engaged and employed by the 
Mother Superior of the Order in Malta. 

The recruitment of the staff of St. Michael’s College 
is a very loose arrangement and at present the staff consists 
of a principal, a vice-principal, a dean, and two lecturers, 
who are all graduate members of the London Province 
of the Christian Brothers of De La Salle, and of part-time 
lecturers who are members of the Education Department. 
All these lecturers are in the employ of the Government. 


Student life and welfare 


The Government awards scholarships to the students 
of both colleges who undertake to serve as teachers in 
Government primary schools for a period of at least 
three scholastic years after leaving college. In the case 
of Mater Admirabilis, this scholarship consists of a capi- 
tation grant of £140 per year per student paid directly 
to the college authorities, who provide free board and 
lodging, free books and free tuition to their students. 
The men students at St. Michael’s are wholly maintained 
by the Government. Both women and men students 
receive pocket money allowances of £18 per annum 
from the Government. 

Both student bodies elect members to form a students’ 
council to manage their own affairs and to elect various 
committees in charge of dramatics, social functions, sports, 
choral societies, etc. 

Residential facilities are ample in the case of Mater 
Admirabilis, which is also ready to accept as full students 
applicants from foreign countries. In the case of 
St. Michael’s, accommodation facilities are at present 
very limited, and about half of the students have to 
find their own lodgings. However, the present extensive 
buildings going up in this college should make it possible 
to house 140 students on a fully residential basis in the 
near future. . 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Because of its insular position and smallness, and also 
because of its lack of natural resources other than equable 
climate and abundant manpower, Malta has been left 
some years behind in the application of technological 
and scientific developments to national life and economy. 
The opportunity provided by the large grants made from 
abroad to establish tertiary technical education is a most 
opportune one and should be firmly grasped. The Govern- 
ment fully realizes that it must make a major effort to 
use it to help diversify and augment Malta’s industry. 

There are many problems facing the newly born Malta 
College of Arts, Science and Technology, which have been 
indicated, but none of them is insurmountable. The 
selection of men of the right calibre will be more important 
in achieving the objective than stone and mortar. 


[Text prepared by the Department of Education, Valletta.] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. Malta. Central Office of Statistics. Replies to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 329,000. 

Area: 122 square miles; 316 square kilometres. 

Population density : 2,697 per square mile; 1,041 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1961 estimate): 45.9 million pounds. 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars, 


Fiscal year begins: April. 


Academic year begins: October. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in thousand pounds) 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 


Total expenditure. . . . . 5. s € 2311 


Total recurring expenditure. . . . . . 1705 
For administration or general control . . 40 
Forinstruction; . . ..« уу, 1319 

Salaries to teachers and supporting 
professional staff. . . . . 
Other instructional expenditure Das 
Grant to Royal University of Malta . . 99 
Other recurring expenditure. . . . . 346 
Total capital expenditure . . . . . . 606 


B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount. Per cent 

Total recurring expenditure! , . . 1705 100 
Expenditure for administration or 

general control . . . . a. 40 2.3 
Expenditure for instruction. . . . 1396 81.9 

Primary education. . . . . . 944 55.4 

Secondary education . . . . . 222 13.0 

Higher education . . . . . . 2174 10.2 

Special education . . . . . . 6 0.3 

Adult education M de ^» 8 0.5 

Other types of education . . . . 42 2.5 
Other recurring expenditure à 269 15.8 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates, 
2. Includes e for teacher training (£67,000) and grant to 
the Royal University of Malta (£99,000). 
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2, TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1943-59 


Number of students enrolled 


Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at 
degree-granting institutions non-university institutions 

Per cent Per cent 

ed female Ten female 


Average velas 
total enrolment. total population ns imi "a 
(юч) (ov population 


1. Full-time only. 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


el 


"o Field of study 
‘Type of institution x d Sex Total = = = 
ne Humanities Education Fine arts Law „Social Natural Enginering Medical Agriculture 
Universities, ete. 1960/61 MF 233 60 — — 14 — 79 10 70 — 
F 19 2 — — — — 12 l 4 — 
Non-university 1960/61 МЕ 234 — 234 — — — — - = nn 
institutions Е 174 — 174 — — = — —- =5, wer 
All institutions 1960/61 MF 461 60 234 — 14 — 79 10 70 zd 
F 193 2 174 — — — 12 1 4 — 
All institutions 1957/58 МЕ 529 81 229 — 38 — 58 25 98 — 
' F 198 — 169 — 2 — 19 1 1 EE 
Percentage 
All institutions 1960/61 ME 100 13 50 3 — 17 2 15 -- 
F 100 1 90 — — — 6 1 2 — 
i ti 1957/58 MF 100 15 43 — 1 — 11 5 19 — 
Ашы | F 100 ES 85 GE ы E 10 0 4 s 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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4, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 1956-60 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
dia Academic М : x г. 
type of ‘Type of institution = of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Pull and part-time Part-time 
education уе tutions ^ 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery classes, private! 

р Meee we Ls ЕТТП "16 = 2847 1433 3 
ТРЛР ар. 1959/60 *82 = 3275 1 589 ЕЕ 
Н 1958/59 *100 — 3526 1754 E 
„ 1951/58 *87 — 3213 1594 ЕЕ 
» 1956/57 D *81 — 3130 1487 = 

Primary Primary schools, public . 1960/61 114 2074 1268 — 51376 25034 = 
Primary classes, private! . 1960/61 *333 A — 10 267 5 156 — 
eub em ы Se 1960/61 *2 407 — 61643 30190 E 
» Duo c Ec 1959/60 DE *2 392 — 63022 31148 — 
wi ed ue. e c» ж OY e 1958/59 M *2310 — 64028 31629 — 
A E TA S Los a 1957/58 Es *2 300 Od — 64887 31971 — 
DRE ror Pe у Я 1956/57 m *2 266 ВА — 63630 31 773 — 
Secon 
Genera Secondary schools, publie. ET 1960/61 6 3172 285 oe 3 543 1870 ЕЕ 
Secondary technical schools, publie а: 1960/61 3 273 216 нъ 1268 412 — 
Second; classes, private! . . . . 1960/61 Sct 2*176 еа Ras 4536 1760 — 
"Total В е сове 1960/61 эз 3512 . 391 9347 4042 — 
^ 1959/60. 3462 362 8189 3577 — 
CLE nat MU Sea ита ў 1958/59 3n 3411 hor 354 7213 2 987 E- 
Р 9 mM E Б 1957/58 Ban 3354. FE 346 6126 2516 — 
" DT UN Cm 1956/57 XN 9304 one 340 4934 2163 — 
Vocational "Technical schools, DADIE: 5 y 1960/61 5 257 — 850 — — 
Industrial GL centres, фы x Y 1960/61 2 218 — a 194 — — 
Total . . us S 1960/61 T 96 — 21 1044 — — 
NH ЕЕС es. ets 1959/60. 1 84 — 17 1040 — У 
у АЗ, Let И Amo 1958/59 6 64 — 20 115 — — 
DUREE ALL 1957/58 5 58 — 7 129 — = 
улыл em Saree CL aco er sco seri 1956/57 5 13 — va 877 — = 
Higher 
niversity Royal University of Malta 
and AT E PU MERE ау 1960/61 1 68 ees 51 295 26 62 
ivalent A FANE м О 1959/60 1 67 246 15 43 
ib d hy antl fet So DEEP 958/50 1 61 250 19 42 
granting) Э С Е ONE or nung 1 66. E. ўз 338 35 38 
SE rl NM. GO QM P. 1956/57 1 64 298 26 
Non- St. Michael’s Teacher Training College, 
university public E 1961/62 1 12 — 1 60 = = 
Teacher Mater Admirabilis Teacher Training 
training College, p s, К 1961/62 1 22 16 174 174 — 
Total l u$ cae: a arte 1961/62 2 34 16 15 234 174 = 
e ` 1960/61 2 30 15 12 234 174 = 
а è 1959/60 2 30 15 12 230 170 = 
» LN A MC 1958/59 2 30 15 12 229 169 E 
XX UN TE eee my 1957/58 2 30 15 12 229 169 = 
Special Schools for mentally Eandicermed 
children , E = 1960/61 5 6 2 — 58 18 ч 
Classes for deaf children | . . . . 1960/61 6 7 5 — 46 18 A 
Centres for the blind . . . . . . 1960/61 3 2 — — 14 — К 
Class for blind children . . , . . 1960/61 1 1 1 — 4 2 E 
Эме! e: ect eeu ks 1960/61 15 16 8 — 122 38 = 
Free, ыш este ook! М 1959/60 10 12 8 — 110 42 = 
hi, + ae EE IS 1958/59 5 5 4 = 48 21 = 
CEI LU D. se nef) marty 1957/58 4 4 2 — 43 19 E 
СХ су M ОЙ 1956/57 2 2 2 — 15 9 a 
l. The majority of private schools in the Maltese Islands cater for 2. Full-time teachers only. 
more than one level of education;'thus, the breakdown of these 3. Includes part-time ай for public institutions only. 


schools by level of education is not possible. 
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UK. TEHNITORDES (MEDITERRANEAN): MALTA AND GOZO 


‘Teaching staff Students cared 
Pul wad partition | Рида 


төн Ренан Toral 


1, Data refer only to university degrees conferred, 
6, HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OP STUDY, 1957-60 


1959/60 


n n - - м ль 
1958/59 H з - - 4 т s ~ 
1957/58 = = = 1 re 
Percentage 

1960/61 ы = с -— = = pity ve HE 


1957/58 
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BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 


PROTECTORATE 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Solomon Islands form one of the territories which 
come under the jurisdiction of the British Western Pacific 
High Commission. They are administered directly by the 
High Commissioner, whose headquarters are at Honiara. 
For educational matters in the Solomons he is assisted by 
an advisory committee established under the Education 
Ordinance enacted in 1954. 

The provision of education is largely in the hands of 
five Church authorities although some schools have been 
opened in recent years by the Government and by councils 
(local authorities). The Education Ordinance provides 
for the registration of non-Government schools and 
teachers, the inspection of schools and the payment of 
Government subsidies to schools reaching a certain 
standard. General control and supervision of the whole 
system are the responsibility of the Chief Education 
Officer, who is head of the Education Department. 

The complete primary course lasts seven years and is 
divided into junior (standards 1-4) and senior (standards 
5-7). Owing to the multiplicity of local languages, English 
is introduced into the curriculum at an early stage and 
quickly becomes the medium of instruction. The full 
course leads to the Senior Certificate examination. 

The secondary course lasts five years. At present the 
only institution providing general education at this level 
is the King George VI School, a Government boarding 
school for boys. 

Other types of post-primary education available include 
the two-year teacher training section at the British 
Solomons Training College, and vocational and technical 
courses organized by the British Solomons Training 
College, various Government departments and some of 
the churches. 

Both the Government and the churches provide scholar- 
ships and facilities for general secondary education overseas. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions in the British Solomon Islands 
Protectorate providing education at this level, but scholar- 
ships are awarded for education overseas by the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and Australia, by the 
churches, and under the Commonwealth Teacher Training 
Bursary Scheme. In 1962 seven students, including two 
women, received scholarships for study at teacher training 
and other institutions in Australia and New Zealand. 


[Text prepared by the Chief Education Officer, Honiara.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. British Solomon Islands. Department of 
Education. Chief Education Officer. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 127,000. 

Area: 11,500 square miles; 29,785 square kilometres. 

Population density: 11 per square mile; 4 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 Australian pound=2.24 
U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: February. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 


(in Australian pounds) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
Сак ЖЫ ud ML oe 
Het E RE Е 192 083 Total expenditure . 192 083 
Territorialrevenue ^. . - n 9 € + 34 049 Total recurring expenditure . . . . . . 153 229 
United Kingdom funds . . . . . . . 47 122 For administration or general control . . 20 038 
Localauthorities . . . . -. . e 4 001 For instruction idu a mS TAN 133 191 
Other sources mE PH vam 106 311 Total capital expenditure. . . . . . . 38 854 
опе cce TEES 104 964 
Ghmeseschoolv. 1... . 00$ 1347 
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С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


U.K. TERRITORIES (rcm): ниги 


SOLOMON ISLANDS PROTECTORATE 


Amount 
Total recurring expenditure. . . . , wwe 1153 229 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . . 20 038 
inum 2. 2o co 133 191 


for Т 
PE еа n ШЕЛ ien cut) оа + ыб» 15 927 
н O егете a $1221 
QS Ceca at ICON ON Se el ei ИЙ T 20 151 


COITU De REUS 
Othertypesofeducation ......,... 3 


13.5 
9.9 
14.9 


0.0 


1. Includes scholarships amounting to £2,912. 


2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Type of institution 


Primary! Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961 13 
Mission schools, ivato ЙА л sS 1961 292 
Chinese school, private . . . . . 1961 1 
TOM ИЛЕК ИГҮ Ceara fe 1961 306 
eid аата 1960 278 
v 1959 266 
B 1958 255 
"n . 1957 225 
gn rge VI Secondary School, 
" . 1961 1 
1960 1 
1959 1 
. 1958 1 
1957 1 
Vocational British Solomon Training College, 
public (vocational Bastien) 
ESS ИИМ, A Y; ARN 3 1961 1 
DEAE ао lentes 1960 1 
Oe T ал М 5 1959 1 
aie, SC qt 1958 = 
B af би фе ОЙ; 1957 a 
Teacher British Solomon Training College, public 
training ool mrt 1961 
, 1960 
1959 


111 


1 


LET I Р АА 


1 


Littl 
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FIJI 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The 1960 Education Ordinance replacing that of 1929 
provides for the control of education by the Director of 
Education, advised by a multiracial council which is 
concerned with such matters as the organization of edu- 
tional facilities, courses of instruction, fees, grants-in-aid, 
and proposed legislation. Scholarships are awarded by an 
independent scholarships committee. 

Of 598 schools, 37 are maintained by the Government, 
462 by different racial committees, 77 by various missions, 
and the remainder by ad hoc bodies and industrial concerns. 
Thirteen of the non-Government schools are grant-aided. 

The colony is divided into educational districts, each 
of which is administered by a district education officer 
advised by a multiracial education committee. Specialist 
officers are responsible for secondary education, technical 
education, homecraft, and lower primary school teaching. 

The administration of education is complicated by 
several factors, not the least of which is the wide geo- 
graphical distribution of the peoples of Fiji, who inhabit 
some 106 islands spread over 100,000 square miles of ocean. 
The scattered nature of the population means that edu- 
tional facilities are unevenly distributed. Except on the 
small island of Rotuma education is not compulsory, 
although Fijian Affairs Regulations require that every 
Fijian child between the ages of 6 and 14 attend school 
if there is one within a radius of three miles of his home. 
Consequently, in remote sparsely-populated areas a signi- 
ficant number of Fijian children finish their education 
at class 6 level. Because of the higher concentration of 
the Indian population in established areas, the majority 
of Indian schools provide for education up to class 8. 

The complexity of language instruction arises from the 
fact that, in addition to English and Fijian, Hindustani 
and several regional Indian tongues have a place in the 
curriculum. Urdu, Tamil, Telegu, and Gujerati are all 
taught to minority groups where numbers warrant it. 

The primary school course extends over a period of 
eight years, and 6 years is the normal age for entry into 
school. The secondary school entrance examination, held 
in the final year of primary school, is selective and success- 
ful pupils are admitted, as far as possible, into the secondary 
school of their first choice. Fijian children take an entrance 
examination at the end of class 5 which admits successful 
pupils to the intermediate schools. 

Secondary schools are mainly of the academic type and 
lead either to the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate 
or the New Zealand School Certificate. The Fiji Junior 
Certificate examination is taken at the end of the second 
year of the secondary school course (form IV), and is 
generally accepted as the minimum qualification for 
promotion to form V, admission to a teacher training 
college, and the Government clerical service. The school 
certificate (New Zealand or Cambridge) is taken in form V 
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and the New Zealand University Entrance examination 
in form VI. There is a post-university entrance class at 
the Suva Grammar School for university and scholarship 
candidates. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Policy and administration 


All matters affecting higher education in the colony come 
under the Education Advisory Council. Close co-operation 
is maintained between the Education Department and 
other departments, local bodies, and institutions whose 
activities have a bearing on higher education. The depart- 
ment also works in close contact with the missions which 
provide teacher training facilities. 


Finance 


The bulk of expenditure on higher education is met from 
Government funds; the Fiji Government is reimbursed 
for expenditure in respect of non-Fiji students by the 
territories concerned. Of a total of 1,167,117 Fijian pounds 
spent on education in 1962, some 68,729 were spent on 
higher education. Colonial Development and Welfare 
subsidies in amounts ranging from 26 to 90 per cent of 
total costs are available for major development projects. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Fiji School of Medicine. Founded in 1878, this school 
provides a variety of professional courses for students 
drawn from many of the South Pacific territories. It offers 
courses for assistant medical and dental officers, physio- 
therapists, pharmacists, laboratory assistants, radio- 
graphers and assistant health inspectors. Courses are 
from two to five years in duration. The school is run by 
a principal under the Director of Medical Services; he is 
assisted by two advisory boards. 

The minimum admission requirement for Fiji students 
is a pass in the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate 
examination. Students from other territories who do not 
reach this standard take preliminary courses in English, 
mathematics, physies, chemistry and biology. Whenever 
possible, students below the high standard required for 
the medical and dental courses are diverted to one or 
other of the ancillary courses, subject to the agreement 
of their territorial governments. These courses are more 
in the nature of apprenticeships. i 

The medical and dental courses are the most academic 
both in methods and content. The five-year medical 
course embraces all fields of medical practice, including 
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special courses in tuberculosis, public health and social 
medicine. There are regular term examinations and qualify- 
ing examinations at the end of the course. The final 
examinations consist of written papers and clinical and 
oral examinations in clinical and preventive medicine, 
general surgery and special surgery, including anaesthetics, 
obstetrics, and gynaecology. Very strong emphasis is laid 
on preventive medicine and dentistry, and recent years 
have seen considerable advance in the teaching of this 
part of the work. ` 

The teaching staff consists of the following officers, 
all of whom are members of the Fiji Civil Service: a 
principal, medical officer, lecturer in anatomy and surgery, 
lecturer in public health, dental officer, four other lecturers 
and an assistant lecturer. Staff may have either fixed-term 
contracts or permanent and pensionable posts, and con- 
ditions of service are similar to those governing members 
of the civil service in general. 


The Koronivia Farm Institute, This institute is run by 
the Department of Agriculture, and offers a three-year 
course leading to the Diploma in Agriculture, The minimum 
entrance qualification is the Fiji Junior Certificate, though 
preference is given to the holders of overseas school 
certificates. Entrants must be at least 17 years old and 
have sound health and good physique; it is desirable 
that they have an agricultural background. A special 
departmental test in arithmetic and English is obligatory, 
and the final selection is based on the candidates’ qualifi- 
cations, interview and test marks, physical fitness, age 
and background. The first year of the diploma course 
is passed at the Fiji School of Medicine where students 
concentrate on science subjects, English and mathematics. 
The next two years are passed at the Koronivia Farm 
Institute, each year consisting of only two terms with a 
long summer vacation in December-January. A candidate 
for a diploma must attend lectures and demonstrations, 
and carry out laboratory and field work. He cannot be 
admitted to the second or third year of the course until 
he has satisfied the requirements for the preceding academic 
year. Practical work is carried out at the Koronivia 
Research Station and on the Institute’s grounds; students 
also undertake some work under supervision on neighbour- 
ing farms. During the first-year course students are supplied 
with textbooks, and films and filmstrips are used wherever 
possible to illustrate lectures. Two progress tests and a 
final examination are held during the first year, and one 
progress test and a final examination during each of the 
following years. Examinations are both written and oral, 
Students who fail in the practical work cannot qualify 
for a diploma, regardless of how well they may do in the 
written examinations. Staff is recruited locally and con- 
ditions of service are similar to those which apply to other 


civil servants in general. 


The Forestry Training School. This school offers a single- 
stream course of one year’s duration which gives theoretical 
and practical training in basic forestry subjects. Subjects 
taught include soil science, forest influences, surveying, 
and forest policy, laws, management, utili- 
eering and administration. The 
has students from the British 


mensuration, l ) 
zation, preservation, engin 
school is residential, and 


Solomon Islands, the Caroline Islands, Papua and Tonga, 
as well as from Fiji. A considerable portion of time is 
spent on practical forestry work. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The Corpus Christi Training College offers a three-year 
course for lay teachers for the Catholic primary schools 
of the Vicariate of Fiji and other Catholic missions in the 
South-West Pacific. The minimum admission requirement 
is a pass in the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate 
including a pass in mathematics, and history or geography. 
During the first two years students follow an academic 
course together with courses in teaching methods and 
techniques. The third year is devoted almost entirely 
to teaching practice. There is a mid-year examination and 
an examination at the end of each year. On satisfactory 
completion of the training course teachers are issued 
with a provisional certificate; this is followed by the 
award of a teacher’s certificate after one year’s teaching. 
No fees are charged for boarding or tuition but personal 
expenses are met by the students themselves. 


St. John’s House is a theological institution offering a 
four-year course based on the syllabus of the Anglican 
New Zealand Board of Theological Studies. It is open 
only to candidates for ordination, and is administered 
by the Standing Committee of the Diocese under the 
direction of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese of Polynesia. 


Nasinu Training College is a Government institution which 
admits a small but increasing number of students who 
have completed the second level of education. The college 
provides a two-year course for primary teachers and a 
supplementary one-year course for specialist teachers of 
homecraft and handicrafts. 


Student life and welfare 


Most institutions have student committees which represent 
the student body in internal matters. The Medical Depart- 
ment is responsible for the health of students, and their 
general welfare is supervised by the administrative autho- 
rities of the individual institutions. In Government schools 
such as the Fiji School of Medicine, the Forestry Training 
School and the Nasinu Training College, students are 
given free board, tuition and pocket money. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Every year the Fiji Government awards bursaries for 
higher education abroad. The majority of students enrol at 
universities in New Zealand, but a large number of non- 
scholarship students attend universities and allied institu- 
tions in Australia and the United Kingdom. Commonwealth 
scholarship and fellowship awards are offered to Fiji by 
several Commonwealth countries. In addition there is a 
United Kingdom scholarship for Fijians, financed from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare funds, available 
for study courses in a wide variety of subjects. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


The Colony is predominantly an agricultural country 
engaged in the production of raw materials and semi- 
processed goods, and technical and agricultural training 
are given high priorities in educational planning. A new 
technical college, the Derrick Technical Institute, is being 
built and this will constitute the major school for technical 
education in the Colony. 

Academic education culminates in the upper sixth form 
of the Suva Grammar School where students follow a 
post-university entrance examination course; after this 
they must attend universities or other institutions abroad. 

A steady, if not large, flow of locally qualified people 
is being absorbed into the various professions. It is 
the concern of educationists to ensure a balance in supply 
and demand between the agrarian needs of the Colony 
and the tendency of students to show preference for an 
academic career. 


[Text prepared by the Department of Education, Suva.] 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD 
OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex | Total Б 
Education Мейе — Agriculture 

Less than 2 years x q — — 7 
2 years MF 8 — — 8 

Е 
3 years МЕ 85 8 11 — 

Е 59 2 57 — 
4 years MF 

Е 

pa. 10 = 

5 years МЕ 10 

Е 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Fiji. Department of Education. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 407,000. 

Area: 7,055 square miles; 18,272 square kilometres. 

Population density: 58 per square mile; 22 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 Fijian pound = 2.52 U.S, 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: February. 


2, HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF 
GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex | Total E 
Education Medical Agriculture 
1960 MF | 110 8 87 15 
F 59 2 57 -— 
1959 MF 98 — 91 7 
F 60 — 60 = 
1958 МЕ 95 — 85 10 
F 54 — 54 = 
1957 MF 97 — 89 8 
F 65 — 65 == 
Percentage 
1960 МЕ 100 1 79 14 
F 100 3 97 == 
1957 МЕ 100 — 92 8 
F 100 100 


3. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 
ze ey 


; Field of study 
‘Type of institution ee Sex Total z = 
Humanities Education Engineering Мейе priculture 
All institutions! 1961 MF 408 2 17 8 349 32 
F 253 — 10 — 243 has 
All institutions! 1957 MF 424 = i É 20 
F ET = m Fe d he 
Percentage 
All institutions! 1961 МЕ 100 1 4 2 85 8 
Е 100 — 4 ЕЗ 96 d 
All institutions 1957 MF 100 = ай Ба 95 5 
Е 100 = — — 100 = 


1. Non-university institutions only, 
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U.K, TERRITORIES (влаги): wast 


Vocational 


Teacher 
training 


Special 


Adult 


4. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


"Teaching staff. tudents enrolled 
Number 1 ————— 
Type of institution. — of iani- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
tutions |- — — 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary schools, public. . . . . 1961 26 213 98 T 6979 2 831 — 
Primary schools, aided private . $ 1961 495 2025 806 ДАУ 170715 32680 
Primary schools, unaided зари E 1961 23 31 23 V 1184 564 
Total тз ы э э s . 1961 544 2275 927 aH 178978 36075 
bl me, БРИ. n 1960 534 2188 884 a» 16182 34881 
"cs B ы Жай 6 1959 521 2105 840 vs 12415 32728 
"IN os д4», SY LR 1958 520 1910 133 bs 69281 31 094 
a aed t.e уе . 1957 508 1877 672 58 65 645 29191 
Secondary schools, public . . « 1961 8 80 25 AS 1205 321 
Secondary schools, aided private 1961 13 19 31 5 2024 803 
pond he Кер: pone private . 1961 25 104 18 2514 863 
M . 1961 46 263 80 5143 1987 
” . па 1960 45 251 7 5 439 1788 
” . use) e oN 1959 39 207 15 4517 1442 
^ "T DD . 1958 29 114 68 3519 1210 
„ (у: эр . 1957 26 139 39 tee 3137 1019 
Commercial school, public 1961 H 2 2 — 25 25 
Technical and agricultural school, public 1961 1 16 — — 201 — 
Vocational and technical schools, private 1961 3 8 4 62 39 
Agriculture school, UU же a) iu 1961 1 = 217 => 
Toal. |. : 1961 6 26 6 — 505 64 
maim: 1960 5 33 9 — 501 89 
» V dus 1959 5 18 — — 501 77 
" ^ onn 1958 5 28 8 — 415 22 
ot О eg 1957 5 24 8 — 343 35 
Primary teacher training college, public 1961 1 16 5 "m" 242 102 — 
Primary teacher training college, 
unaided private . . . « + 1961 1 4 — te 1 1 — 
ТАЙЫ à voco doe VES 1961 2 20 5 E 253 109 — 
ste e onte edes SEEN 1960 1 14 4 eve 226 91 — 
habc сех. xu йа? 1959 1 15 7 aes 215 89 — 
DM US ww ЯЙ, gar 1958 1 14 4 "m 208 90 = 
» Cal ak SUM S 1957 1 15 5 ^ 180 74 — 
Primary teacher training college, private 
Total . . . M . 1961 1 6 4 — 17 10 — 
жы e Ter alc ss 1960 1 6 4 — 16 8 — 
y oy M we 1959 Hu 6 4 — 16 8 — 
we Eb fur «MX oh dock 1958 1 9 5 — п 5 — 
Жеш n ee . 1957 — — -— — -— — — 
Medical course, publie... . . 1961 1 31 3 20 122 16 - 
Nursing courses, public . * 1961 2 8 8 I 221 221 — 
‘Telecommunication course, public « 1961 1 2 — 1 8 — — 
Agriculture and forestry сойле, public 1961 2 3 — 1 32 = — 
Theology course, private . . 1961 1 3 — 2 2 — — 
T ТИЕТИН о 1961 7 47 п 24 391 243 E 
Wie Soe jud Ys .v 1960 6 48 13 25 415 247 — 
Rel, dave уй ү». pem 1959 5 47 13 25 419 265 — 
CX E EPOR. T ea e 1958 5 42 12 23 423 269 — 
Л Ур AURA 1957 4 4l 13 23 424 281 _- 
School for delinquent PEE 
Total . . HN . ame 1961 H 6 — c 16 — — 
nnd pe T: 1960 1 6 i = 5 = e 
И Ж уз; ААО 1959 1 6 _ — 68 m =- 
"ECC ee x O 1958 1 6 — — 68 — — 
УРТ OTT ai > e . 1957 1 6 — — 59 — = 
Extension classes, EY level . . 1961 45 45 Е 45 822 82 822 
Trade classes. + + SS eu le 1961 21 21 — 27 388 =- 388 
Commercial classes . . « + + * 1961 10 10 10 10 186 186 186 
ПОНОСА а. + 1961 82 82 10 82 1 396 268 1396 
m IOTER DNA B 1960 64 49 8 49 978 164 978 
SALT D "E 42 8 42 168 128 768 
UN TT ors T 28 6 28 564 58 564 
Es 31 5 31 584 64 584 


WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


5. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1946-59 


Number of students enrolled 
P Number of 
"Teacher educati: Other ед ie A Average 
КОО ШШШ» ШЫ Aa | выш» | Чыт 
8) "s (ens 
population 
SCC CN S B 
1947 H = 170 n 
1947 — = 
1948 = — 178 16 0.18 269 67 
= 1949 — — 221 70 
1950 — — 305 61 
1951 — — 210 69 
1952 — — 456 44 0.36 308 116 
1953 — — 313 52 
1954 — — 385 55 
ы 1955 — — 418 51 
1956 — — 395 65 
1957 — — 424 66 0.42 359 117 
1958 п 45 423 64 
1959 16 50 419 63 


6. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in Fijian pounds) 


ee 1———————_________________ 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
"Tufel/expenditure", SEE. E NU n. 2 1271 744 
Total recurring expenditure eRe eres SN do T^ pou 1167 117 
For administration or general control . . . . . . . + . . + « ', 49 939 
RMorinsttücHon . 8 2 y vas а Ж 1081 003 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff 194 946 
Other instructional expenditure PE deum 5 286 057 
Other recurring expenditure 36 175 
Total capital expenditure . 104 627 
В. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . . . , . , , 1167 117 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not 
distributed by level and type of education) . . 36 391 3.1 


Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level 
DEIBONCACION) «y's v a T LS Е 
rimary education . . . . . . , 
Secondary education . . . . o. 
КОШУ: е cz SL sek RR 
Vocational , 

Teacher training 

Special education 
Adult education . 
Other types of education 
ther recurring expenditure 
Scholarships . . 
ЕА ае 


апі type 
‘igen a 1111771 


to 
ye 
en 
vo 
25 
SS 
= 
Ano 
whi 


18 955 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS 


The Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony comprises Ocean, 
Christmas, Fanning and Washington ds besides the 
Gilbert, Ellice and Phoenix groups, It is administered 
by a Resident Commissioner, who is responsible to the 

Commissioner, Western Pacific, whose headquarters 
are at Honiara, British Solomon Islands Protectorate. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Primary education is mainly provided by the Christian 
missions, although the Government is t an increasi 
share in providing education at this level. All schools an 
teachers must be registered with the Education Department 
which makes grants-in-aid and controls the curricula 
of the mission schools, 

The educational system is regulated by the Education 
Ordinance of 1955. In addition to the Government Educa- 
tion Department there is an Education Advisory Com- 
mittee comprising the Chief Education Officer as chairman 
and members selected from Government, non-Government 
and mission bodies, The committee advises the Resident 
Commissioner on educational matters within the Colony. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 
16 and is provided, for the most part, in all-age village 
schools without differentiation into primary and post- 
primary levels. The full үре course lasts eight years, 
comprising two infant os (primers l and 2) and six 
standards (1 to 6). Standards 5 and 6 provide a limited 
amount of post-primary education, Initially a vernacular 
language is used as the medium of instruction but increasing 
use is being made of English for this purpose. 

There are two Government residential secondary schools, 
one for boys and one for girls. The former, King George V 
School, provides a five-year secondary course culminating 
in the ridge University Oversea School Certificate 
and General Certificate of Education. The latter, the 
Elaine Bernacchi School, provides а uem secondar 
course culminating in the Colony form ПІ publie exami- 
nation. may continue their education in 
King George V 001 or go overseas for higher second. 
education a» do boys from form III of King George 
School The Roman Catholic mission also provides 
secondary education in five residential secondary schools, 
Their organization is similar to that of the Government 


Teach training is provedid in a Government residential 
mixed , now recognized as the 


teacher training centre for the Colony. Teacher training 


at a lower level is also provided for village school teachers 
by the Roman Catholic mission. 

In-service technical training i» provided by certain 
Government departments and an apprenticeship scheme 
иа by the British Phosphate Commissioners on Ocean 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions in the Colony providing education ` 
at this level, Scholarships are available for further studies 
overseas, both for secondary school graduates wishing 
to enrol in universities and other institutions of higher 
education and for Government officers taking professional 
and technical training courses. At the end of 1962, the total 
number known to be studying abroad was thirty-three, 
of whom ten were studying in the United Kingdom, six 
in Australia and seventeen ín Fiji. The amount voted for 
scholarships for higher education in 1962 was £6,032; 
this sum does not include scholarships provided from 
Commonwealth Scholarship or Bursa: Fun s or Australian 
International Awards, A further eight Colony trainees 
wero enrolled in training schemes in the British Solomon 
Islands Protectorate. 


[Text transmitted by the Department of Technical Co- 
operation, London. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources, Gilbert and Ellice. Chief Education Officer, Reply 
to Unesco questionnaire, 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 47,000, 

Area: 349 et miles; 905 square kilometres, 

Population density: 135 per square mile; 52 per square 
lometre, 

Official exchange rate (1961): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academie year begins: January. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


b "Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Leyel and eh б Academic | Number a 5 
of "Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education thes tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . 3 1961 27 150 15 1510 572 = 
Mission primary schools, aided private . 1961 211 1308 122 8 789 4525 = 
Mission primary schools, unaided private 1961 11 122 15 211 86 c 
otal er, viua) uude x 1961 249 382 34 2 10 570 5183 = 
‚ п Po КЕ, REUS 1960 251 389 31 — 10 242 4618 — 
moy cibos Cr Mna ae aie APIS 1959 248 346 15 — 9 632 4207 — 
bi al ae AS аз Жы. „АД: 1958 256 328 74 — 8 865 3 729 — 
аа coh i dy 1957 255 274 19. = 7 634 3 228 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public . 1961 2 112 12 147 43 = 
Mission secondary UNI aided private 1961 5 115 112 335 158 m 
‚ Тош. Ч.А S 1961 7 28 15 1 482 201 — 
Sw КУЗЫ Жа foi заң te Se 4s 1960 8 26 15 — 489 183 — 
» Sa STET АШ? ДА 1959 9 25 14 — 493 144 — 
DOPE AS Oc bs PPS 1958 8 34 20 — 661 221 — 
Fal eal Ua Me VIN als ale Pee Жу 1957 8 42 16 — 840 266 — 
Teacher Teacher training college, public 
training OUR Seer а e e Io 1961 1 3 = — 20 4 — 
көй oe re Saa | fy), n s 1960 m 3 1 1 14 3 — 
nae a ehem IMP LE Fs 1959 1 2 — — 16 3 — 
Wd Чуну Шә? И» ais OPUS 1958 1 2 — 16 3 — 
SPAIN REORUM ВЕ 1957 1 1 — 12 2 — 
1. Full-time only. 
2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in pounds) 
A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount Amount 
"Foros a ое ЫЛ БЕР НДА USES RETE 37 475 Total expenditure. . . . . . . 42 519 
Territorial revenue 29 794 Total recurring expenditure. . . 41 182 
United Kingdom funds ete 5 377 For administration or general control 8 758 
Tiocab authorities s; V v eas) wom n s 1536 For primary and зеру AD 
"EUIGOD f608. e eri ases Er ate ida, eo, ҮЙ MUT 168 instruction , 21 136 
Salaries to teachers and | supporting 
professional staff . . М 15 628 
Other instructional expenditure . 5 508 
Other те expenditure . . 11 288 
Total capital expenditure (school buildings, 
classrooms and laboratory. equipment, 
etc). io: a Е 1337 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND ТҮРЕ OF EDUCATION 
Amount ' Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . . . . . . . . . . 41182 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . . ta 158 21.8 
Expenditure for instruction (ашшы pi level and type o of 
education) . б d 28 836 10.0 
Primary апек . . . «QUA S 6 288 15.3 
Secondary education J 22 548 54.7 
Gener: "n. 14 848 36.0 
Vocational . а ces 3 760 9.1 
Teacher training . . . € 3 940 9.6 
Other recurring expenditure 3 588 8.7 


1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education is a Government responsibility and is admi- 
nistered by the Governor of Fiji in his capacity as Governor 
of Pitcairn Island; it is entirely financed from the resources 
of the colony. 

"There is one school on the island which provides basic 
primary and secondary education. The latter is conducted 
by arrangement with the New Zealand Department of 
Education and ineludes practical training in home studies, 
farming, commercial practice and typewriting. Pupils 
desiring further education go to New Zealand and 
Australia. 

The school is staffed by an education officer and an 
assistant and in 1960 there were thirty-eight pupils in 
attendance. 


The Tonga or Friendly Islands are situated in the Southern 
Pacific some 450 miles east-south-east of Fiji. They form 
a self-governing State under the protection of the United 
Kingdom. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Schools are provided by the Central Government and by a 
number of church organizations, the chief of which are 
the Wesleyan and Homan Catholic missions. General 
responsibility for education is vested in a Minister of 
Education who is assisted by an advisory board. The 
church schools receive no aid of any kind. Fees are payable 
in all schools except Government primary schools and 
the teacher training Vt 

The Education Act of 1927 requires compulsory atten- 
dance at primary school for all children between the ages 
of 6 and 14, but this compulsory period does not include 
any part of the secondary course. ey 

Tongan is the language of instruction in all but the 
top class of the primary school. At the post-primary level 
English is the language of instruction, but Tongan remains 
a compulsory get for examinations, 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 


[Text prepared by the Department of Technical Co-operation, 
London.] 


STATISTICS 
Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 137. 

Area: 2 square miles; 5 square kilometres. 

Population density: 68 per square mile; 27 per square 
kilometre, 


TONGA 


The normal primary course lasts six years, but pupils 
who have completed class 5 may sit the entrance tests for 
the various secondary schools. There is no primary school 
leaving certificate. 

Secondary education is provided at Tonga High School, 
Tonga College and the mission colleges. Tonga High 
School selects its pupils at the age of 11 years, and they 
then follow the New Zealand syllabus leading in six or 
seven years to the New Zealand School Certificate exami- 
nation. Pupils entering Tonga College and the mission 
colleges take a seven-year course leading to the local 
Higher Leaving Certificate and Public Service Entrance 
examination. The Higher Leaving Certificate is at a 
somewhat lower standard than the New Zealand School 
Certificate. Over 80 per cent of secondary school pupils 
attend the mission colleges. The secondary education 
facilities in ‘Tonga are supplemented by Government 
bursaries which enable suitable pupils to attend secondary 
schools in New Zealand. 

Teacher training at secondary level is provided in the 
Government teacher training college. The minimum 
academic entrance requirement is the Lower Leaving 
Certificate which is taken at the end of the fifth year in 
the [syllabus followed in secondary schools other than 
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Tonga High School. Students also enter the training college 
after passing the Higher Leaving Certificate examination 
taken at the end of the seventh year; teacher training is 
provided at two levels. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in Tonga, 
but the Government grants scholarships for university, 
teacher training and technical training courses abroad, 
‘mostly in New Zealand, Australia or Fiji. 

It is unlikely that institutions of higher education will 
be established in Tonga for many years except for evening 
extension classes associated perhaps with the main acade- 
mic school, Tonga High School. The need and demand 
for facilities which would enable local students to acquire 
or improve technical qualifications is recognized, but it 
does not seem possible just yet to establish the necessary 
courses. 


[Text prepared by the Director of Education, Nuku'alofa.] 


STATISTICS 


Source. Tonga. Department of Education. Reply to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 65,000. 

Area: 269 square miles; 697 square kilometres. 

Population density: 242 per square mile; 93 per square 
kilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 Tongan pound = 2,24 
U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: January. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in Tongan pounds) 


eee 


A, SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
ДАЛ eo. d ere, a: Mie ey Уу Be E. *200 107 Total expenditure. . . . . *196 883 
Central Government. .. „ж уз = 6 120 014 Total recurring expenditure. . . . 168 208 
ОН О Le. "э, NITE RUIT TONO. S 3224 For administration or general control 8 878 
Salésobproduce foie ur qo АЫ UTE 400 Forinstruction. . . . . . . 143 870 
Missions AE T =. e E *16 469 Salaries to teachers and supporting 
professional staff. . . . 1131 420 
Other instructional expenditure . 12 450 
Other recurring expenditure . . . 15 460 
Scholarships. . . . . . . 5 546 
Maintenance of buildings (missions) 9914 
Total capital expenditure (school build- 
ings, classrooms and laboratory 
equipment, etc.) SONA Se 128 675 
C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure of the Central Government only 101 194 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 8878 8.8 
Expenditure for instruction Б. 86 770 85.7 
Primary education 60 000 59.29 
Secondary education * с». а Ау р 26 695 26.38 
Gangem. uM, ЗАННИ NUR: 20 398 20.16 
pheachertraining’) от е. sol SN ea aman 6 297 6.22 
Adulteduention Аи. 200. E 15 0.07 
Other recurring expenditure (scholarships) . 5 546 $5 


1. Includes expenditure by missions (£57,100 for salaries, and £9,455 for capital expenditure), 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


eee 


Level and 
type of Туре of institution Academic 
education. year 
Primary Primary schools, public . . . . . 1961 
Mission primary schools, private . . 1961 
ала aor а ЙТ WES 1961 
BIET EAT Алын ie rms 1960 
^ Е РР ТТЕ ЕЕ" 1959 
^ 1958 
" 1957 
Secondary 
General Secondary school public. . . . . 1961 
and Agricultural school, public . . . . 1961 
vocational Secondary schools, private . . . . 1961 
TODA rem 1961 
» P Кеше з; 1960 
” 1959 
» 1958 
- 1957 
Teacher Teacher training college, public . 
training т, 1ЧИ» Ж d ГРУТКА 1961 
” dicor Nen 1960 
JR NEN, ves vom 1959 
к? al Ae e sey 1958 
TIAE EM СЫ tC LL а 1957 
Adult Accounting class for public service . 
ПЕШКЕ feto РЕГ Fy 1961 
b i-em ait eds 1960 
эру PT CON TIT IIT PLUS 1959 


Teaching staff its enrolled 
Full and part-time Part-time Full and part e Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 

16 *389 *123 LA 10364 4856 — 
51 «043 94 2. 5500 2 688) — 
133 *632 — *217 15864 7544 — 
133 *558 — *174 i 15414 7448 — 

136 *554 — *162 vds 14811 7271 * 
135 *532 "178 кыы 12865 6289 — 
134 *508 — *154 ES 12852 6193 | — 
1 *10 "2 баб 167 74 — 
1 *10 — m 204 — X — 
25 *l17 *% ey 3730 1818 — 
27 «137 958 p 4101 1892 = 
27 *138 — *54 ўы 4121 1927 — 
26 *H6 — *AM bus 3482 1711 — 
23 *107 — *36 йге 3177 1594 — 
20 *99 — *33 m 2963 1508 x 
1 3 2 66 35 — 
1 3 2 66 36 = 
1 3 2 66 33 — 
1 3 2 66 35 — 
1 3 2 66 34 — 
1 2 = 2 28 — 28 
1 2 - 2 26 = 26 
1 2 2 32 = 32 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system of the United States reflects 
many of the basic ideals on which the nation was founded. 
One of the most conspicuous of these is the statement 
in the Declaration of Independence: ‘All men are created 
equal.’ Such a belief implies that all men are equally 
entitled to share in the benefits which can be conferred 
by a free society, one of which is education. The present 
trend is for local communities to provide tax-supported 
and publicly-directed schooling for all from the age of 
5 to the age of 20, that is, from kindergarten to the end 
of the second year of college. Those who wish to attend 
private schools are free to do so. The commitment of the 
‘American people to the ideal of maximum educational 
opportunity for all is so strong that. some States have 
written into State constitutions a provision that the State 


university may not deny admission to any graduate of 
an accredited high school. 

The people of the United States have adopted the 
principle that the conduct of public education is the 
responsibility of the States and localities, The Federal 
Government has from time to time provided leadership 
and stimulation, both intellectual and financial, in parti- 
cular areas without usurping the basic responsibilities 
of the other units of Government. 

Two components stand out clearly in the structure. 
of the educational system of the United States. These 
are the universal public school system and the nation's 
reservoir of colleges and universities. To a considerable 
extent the demands for higher education are determined 
by the type of elementary and secondary education 
students receive in a twelve-year common educational 
experience, with some variation during the last six years. 
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In most States, school attendance is compulsory between 
the ages of 7 and 16. A few States set minimum compulsory 
attendance at the age of 6 or 8, and a few require school 
attendance to the age of 17 or 18. А 

Decisions on matters of curriculum, organization, and 
administrative policies are made at the State and local 
level, although regional and national professional asso- 
ciations exert a powerful, unifying influence which extends 
not only to their member institutions but to other insti- 
tutions as well. The United States Office of Education 
is the nearest counterpart to a ministry of education. 
The office is responsible for the collection, interpretation, 
and dissemination of educational information as a basis 
for understanding the nation’s educational problems, and 
to assist State institutions and associations in developing 
and implementing educational policies and procedures. 
It also administers specific legislative programmes author- 
ized by Congress to strengthen the nation’s schools and 
colleges, + 

While free public education is available to all students, 
about one child in seven (14.5 per cent) attends a private 
elementary or secondary school. In institutions of higher 
education, about 40 per cent of the students are in private 
colleges and universities. In general, the standards of 
private schools conform with those of public schools at 
all levels. and students transfer freely from one to the 
other, The chief difference is that private schools receive 
little support from public funds. 

The basic unit of educational control in the United 
States is the local school district, headed by a board 
of education composed of lay citizens. Each school district 
normally employs a professional school superintendent 
and staff to operate the schools. While the schools are 
actually operated by local agencies, the State retains 
supervisory responsibilities. In most States this control 
is exercised by an administrative agency, usually called 
the Department of Education, which is responsible for 
establishing minimum requirements for teacher certifi- 
cation, approving and accrediting educational institutions, 
collecting and analysing educational statistics, and 
generally providing leadership and co-ordination of the 
State’s total educational programme. State financial 
assistance to the school districts is usually administered 
by the State educational agency which also serves as 
the channel through which Federal funds flow to the local 
schools. 

Higher education is marked by greater diversity of 
control, American colleges and universities can be divided 
roughly into two large categories, public institutions and 
private ones. The origin of public control may be a local, 
State, or Federal governmental body. On the other hand, 
some private colleges and universities are operated by 
religious denominations and others operate independently 
of either governmental or religious agencies. Although 
both public and private institutions are generally char- 
tered by the States in which they are located, uniformity 
of practices, of programme patterns, and of standards, 
is generally brought about by co-operative effort through 
affiliation with regional and national professional asso- 
ciations including voluntary accrediting agencies. 

Education in the United States is based on two funda- 
mental principles: (a) every person has an equal right 
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to educational opportunities, and (b) an educated citizenry 
is essential to freedom and human welfare. Although 
equality of educational opportunities is an American 
ideal, opportunities for public education vary throughout 
the United States as a result of a number of contributing 
factors. For example, some agricultural States in the 
South and Mid-West have larger educational loads be- 
cause they have a higher proportion of children of school 
age. The States which have fewer children in relation 
to the number of adults (who must support the schools) 
are generally in the more urban and industrial regions 
such as the North-East and Great Lakes areas. Unless 
a State has tax resources to compensate for its high 
proportion of school age children, it must make greater 
financial efforts to support a given educational level. 
Education in many States and localities is also markedly 
affected by interstate and intra-state migration especially 
when this results in changes in the proportion of children 
in relation to the total population or in relation to tax 
resources. 

The fact that some religious groups, particularly the 
Roman Catholics and Lutherans, prefer to maintain 
private schools for the education of their children, imposes 
an added financial burden upon such segments of the 
population, since they are not exempt from taxes used 
to support the public schools. There have also been special 
problems in connexion with education of such minority 
groups as Negroes, Indians, and the Spanish-speaking 
population of the South-West, as well as linguistic groups 
concentrated in the nation’s metropolitan centres. In 
1954 the Supreme Court of the United States held that 
segregation of children in public schools solely on the 
basis of race was unconstitutional because it deprives 
children of minority groups of equal educational opportu- 
nities. The court authorized a gradual transition from 
racially segregated to integrated public schools throughout 
the United States. Without a doubt the educational 
system of the United States is the greatest single unifying 
force in the nation, bringing together social, religious, 
and racial groups and welding them into a strong and 
loyal citizenry. 

For a description of the structure of the school system 
see diagram on page 1340. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The commitment of the people of the United States to 
the concept of providing educational opportunities for 
everyone to the extent of his ambition and ability has 
led to the development of many types of post-secondary 
educational programmes which in many other countries 
may not be considered part of the system of higher 
education. In the larger universities all or most of the 
diverse programmes of study may be found existing side 
by side, but the academic offerings of most institutions 
of higher education are not so complex. A great many 
institutions concentrate on programmes of one or a few 
specific types. This fact helps to account for the more 
than 2,000 institutions of higher education in the United 
States. 

Institutions of higher education in the United States 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


show all the vty to be expected in a decentralized 
educational sys! developing in an atmosphere of free- 
dom. No ue n of the American institutions 
of higher eduon could give full recognition to all 
the programmesstudy available, For statistical purposes 
the United St: Office of Education classifies insti- 
tutions of higheducation into three broad categories: 
(a) the universi, liberal arts colleges, and independently 
organized profonal schools which offer curricula of 
four or more уз” duration leading to a bachelor's or 
higher degree; the junior or community colleges which 
offer two-yearurses designed to enable students to 
transfer witholoss of credit to institutions granting 
bachelor's or her degrees; and (c) the technical insti- 
tutes and seprofessional schools which offer courses 
(usually of t years) designed to train students for 
immediate еюушепі at the technician, or semi- 
professional M. 

There is aat deal of overlap in the types of pro- 
grammes offe; by institutions classified in these broad 
categories, F example, the courses provided in the 
independentlyganized semi-professional schools are also 
offered in thiniversities and liberal arts colleges, as 
well as in thelependently organized professional schools 
and in the jor colleges. Most occupational education 
in fact is giy in the junior colleges rather than in the 
independentbrganized semi-professional schools, which 
tend to speüze in training for particular clusters of 
occupations. 

In the aunn of 1960, total degree-credit enrolment 
in all institons of higher education was 3,610,000; in 
the autumnf 1961, it was 3,891,000. Approximately 
one millionlditional students enrol annually in non- 
degree cred»ourses designed for cultural advancement, 
occupationgraining, or both. Approximately 60 per 
cent of theegree-credit students are in the 18 to 21 
age group, id approximately 70 per cent of the full- 
time stude are in this age group. In the autumn of 
1960, therwere 31.2 degree-credit students per 100 
persons ag 18 to 21, compared with 14.2 in 1939. 
College enments are rising, not only as a result of 
increase inopulation but also—and principally—as а 
result of ireased interest in higher education. 

Approxittely five-eighths of the degree-credit students 
are men. though the proportion of women students 
is increasi, in the autumn of 1960 there were 46.3 
men studes per 100 men aged 18-21 in comparison with 
only 27.8 men students per 100 women in the same age 
group. 12260, out of each ten students, approximately 
six were public institutions (five of them in four-year 
colleges a. universities and one in a junior college) and 
about fo were in private institutions, almost all in 
four-yearstitutions. Approximately seven-eighths of all 
degree-crit students are in the more than 1,450 four- 
year insutions, which have an average enrolment of 
more th 2,000. Enrolments vary greatly. In 1960, 
approxintely two-fifths of all four-year institutions had 
enrolmer above 1,000 and a tenth had enrolments 
above 5)0. On the other hand, approximately a fifth 
of the fc-year institutions had fewer than 500 students. 

Institions with four-year curricula can be grouped 
under t following headings: 

» 


Universities. Institutions in this category usually have 
comprehensive undergraduate programmes, and also put 
considerable stress on postgraduate education. They 
normally confer advanced degrees at the master’s and 
doctoral level in a variety of liberal arts fields. Such 
institutions would be expected to have at least two profes- 
sional schools that are not exclusively technological. 
In the autumn of 1960, there were 143 institutions in the 
United States classified as universities by the Office of 
Education. Average enrolment per university was almost 
11,000 students, and together they enrolled 43 per cent 
of all degree-credit students. 

Liberal arts colleges. These are institutions in which the 
principal interest is placed on a programme of general 
undergraduate education. They usually offer a four-year 
programme of studies leading to the bachelor’s degree. 
Some have one or more professional schools offering work 
leading to the first professional degree and a few offer 
work leading to the master’s or second professional degree. 
In the autumn of 1960, the 764 institutions classified as 
liberal arts colleges had an average enrolment of 1,345 
students and enrolled 28.5 per cent of total degree-credit 
students. 

Land-grant colleges. ‘Land-grant’ colleges and universities 
constitute one of the most significant groups of higher 
education institutions in the United States. Each State 
has one or more such institutions. In some States the 
land-grant college and the State university are one and 
the same institution. Land-grant colleges derive their name 
from the language of the Morrill Act of 1862 which author- 
ized the Federal Government to make available to each 
State a grant of land for the purpose of endowing insti- 
tutions of higher education, The Act specifically provides 
that such institutions should ‘teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the States may 
respectively prescribe’. Although there are only sixty-eight 
such institutions in the country, during the academic 
year 1961/62 they enrolled collectively more than 675,000 
(18 per cent) of college students. They conferred 40 per 
cent of all doctoral degrees including all those in agriculture. 

Independently organized professional and technological 
schools. In these institutions the courses are similar to 
the programmes of study offered in the professional 
schools within universities, in that they are designed 
to fulfil the academic requirements for practice of a 
profession such as medicine, dentistry, law, architecture, 
or engineering. These institutions do not, however, form 
part of a university or of any other educational institution, 
and their programmes tend to be restricted to specialized 
areas. It should be noted here that most professions 
depend more heavily upon universities than upon the 
independently organized professional schools for the bulk 
of their trained manpower. The table on page 1342 shows 
enrolment figures in independently organized professional 
schools in the autumn of 1960. 

Teacher training institutions. The 198 teachers’ colleges 
mentioned above as independently organized professional 
schools are among the 1,200 institutions in which American 
teachers may receive their professional training. The 
meaning of the designation ‘teacher training institution’ 
has undergone continuous change in the rapid evolution 
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GLOSSARY 


college: (a) an institution of higher edu- 
cation usually offering a curriculum 
in the liberal arts and sciences, and 
frequently one or more professional 
curricula in addition; empowered to 
confer bachelor's degrees for four-year 
programmes and/or associate degrees 
for two-year or three-year programmes 
beyond the secondary school; (b) that 
undergraduate division of a university 
which corresponds in programme and 
function to (a); (c) in broad usage, 
any institution of higher education, 
including two-year institutions. 

community college: a two-year institution 
of higher education, generally public, 
offering instruction adapted in content, 
level, and schedule to the needs of the 
community in which it is located. 
Offerings usually include a transfer 
curriculum (eredits transferable toward 
a bachelor's degree), occupational 
(or terminal) curricula, general educa- 
tion, and adult education. So far as 
possible, courses are offered in morn- 
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005 


Junior or 
communit 


Senior high 
school 


ing, afternoon, or evening hours 
according to the general convenience 
of the students. In addition to orga- 
nized curricula, offerings may also 
include short courses, special lectures, 
etc., of interest to the community or 
to groups therein. Since most of the 
students live within the community, 
residential facilities are usually absent 
or quite limited. The term ‘community 
college’ generally refers to an inde- 
pendently organized institution (either 
public or private), or to one which is 
organized as part of a local public 
school system. While there is no hard- 
and-fast distinction between the terms 
‘community college’ and ‘junior college’, 
the former is more community-centred 
with respect to both curriculum and 
administration; it is also more likely to 
derive a larger portion of its funds 
from local sources (including local 
taxes), and to be more largely under 
purely local control. 

elementary school: primary school; a 
school classified as elementary by 
State and local practice and composed 
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above grade 8. 
rgarten school 
ading only if 
f a regularly 


of any span of grades n 
A nursery school or kin 
is included under this 
it is an integral part 
established school systdh. 

four-year high school; а four-year se- 
condary school immediately following 
elementary school in ag 8 -+ 4 or in 
some instances 7 + 4 
cludes four-year vocati 
high schools. 

graduate school: a major 
university offering ргфтаппеѕ, of 
study usually in the libgral arts and 
sciences, and generally fequiring for 
admission a bachelor’s of a first pro- 
fessional degree. The ‘programmes 
lead to an advanced degree (beyond 
the bachelor's or · first-professional); 
either the master’s or the doctoral 
degree (Ph.D. or equivalent, such as 
Sc.D.). Д "m. 

junior college: (a) a SOR ae 


of higher education which (i) offers a 
s transfe- 


degree); 
cupational 


transfer curriculum (cre 
rable toward а bachelo: 
(ii) frequently also offers 


(or terminal) curricula designed to 
prepare the student for a career at the 
semi-professional or technician level, 
and (iii) may also offer other types of 
curriculum, such as general education, 
adult education, short courses, special 
lectures, ete. Completion of a two-year 
curriculum is generally recognized by 
the academic associate degree. The 
public junior college is often called a 
community college. Private junior 
colleges are usually administered by 
church groups or independent boards 
of trustees. The term ‘junior college’ 
generally refers either to an indepen- 
dently organized institution (public or 
private), or to one which is part of a 
public elementary-secondary school 
system; the term does not ordinarily 
refer to the lower division of a four-year 
institution, even if the lower division 
is on an entirely different campus from 
the parent institution (such an off- 
campus division would constitute a 
‘branch campus’ or ‘extension centre’). 
(b) Loosely, any post-high school two- 
year educational institution. 

junior high school: a separately organized 
secondary school intermediate between 
elementary and senior high school. 

kindergarten: a group or class that is 
organized to provide educational expe- 
riences for children for the year imme- 
diately preceding the first grade, A 
kindergarten may be organized as a 
grade of an elementary school or as a 
part of a separate kindergarten school. 
In some school systems, such a group 
is called ‘pre-primary’ or ‘junior 
primary’. 

nursery school: a beginning group or class 
that is organized to provide educatio- 
nal experiences for children for the year 
or years immediately preceding the 
kindergarten and conducted during 
the regular school year. These groups 
are sometimes called ‘pre-primary 
groups’, ‘child care centres’, or 'co- 
operative nursery schools’. A nursery 
class may be organized as a grade of an 
elementary school or as a part of a 
separate nursery school, — 

professional school: an institution orga- 
nized as a major division of a college 
or university, which provides educa- 
iton and training leading to a degree 
in a professional field. Examples of 
degrees conferred include: В.5.Е. 
(engineering), B.S.Ed. _ (education), 
LL.B. (law), B.D. (divinity), M.D. 
(medicine), B. Arch. (architecture), ete. 
Schools for some professions admit 
students who have graduated from 
secondary schools; schools for other 
professions admit only students „who 
have completed a pre-professional 
curriculum in a college of arts and 
sciences. 


independently organized professional 
schools: these are institutions charac- 
terized, first, by their independent 
organization (i.e., they are not part of 
a university or any other educational 
institution); and second, by their cur- 
ricula, which are designed to fulfil the 
academic requirements for practice 
of a profession (such as medicine, 
dentistry, optometry, law, architecture, 
engineering, etc.). Independently orga- 
nized professional schools may be 
either publicly or privately controlled 
(the term ‘independent’ does not refer 
to the type of control). It should be 
emphasized that professional training 
is also (and, in fact, more largely) 
supplied by the universities, The 
* independently organized professional 
schools’ include: (a) teachers’ colleges 
which are devoted primarily to teacher 
training—usually to the training of 
elementary school teachers (high school 
teachers are more often trained in the 
universities and liberal arts colleges); 
(b) technological schools which provide 
training predominantly in engineering 
and/or physical-science disciplines. The 
‘technological schools’ should not be 
confused with ‘technical institutes’ 
which provide two-year curricula or 
semi-professional training at the techni- 
- cian, rather than the professional level; 
(c) theological and religious schools 
which offer programmes wholly or 
principally in the areas of theology, 


religion, or religious education; (d) , 


schools of art which offer programmes 
specializing in painting, sculpture, 
design, music, dramatic arts, ete.; 
(e) other independently organized profes- 
sional schools, not classified above which 
offer programmes directed to one or 
more fields of professional specialization 
not specified above, such as medicine, 
business, pharmacy, etc. It should be 
noted that, in general, the programmes 
of instruction in independently orga- 
nized professional schools are not 
limited to courses that would be 
identified as strictly professional. Libe- 
ral arts subjects are usually either 
offered as electives or are required as pre- 
requisites for the professional degre: 
semi-professional school: a two-year in- 
dependently organized institution of 
higher education offering courses which 
frequently lead to the associate degree. 
It is designed primarily to prepare 
students for immediate employment 
in the non-engineering-related occu- 
pations. Credits earned may be appli- 
cable in whole or in part toward the 
bachelor’s degree in some four-year 
institutions. The term ‘semi-profes- 
sional school’ is usually restricted to 
two-year institutions of higher educa- 
tion other than technical institutes. 
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The courses offered may include, for 
example, medical laboratory techno- 
logy, hotel management, commercial 
art, nursing, seeretarial training, Bible 
studies, accounting. 

senior high school: a school offering the 
final years of high school work neces- 
sary for graduation and leading to 
the high school diploma; invariably 
preceded by a junior high school in 
the same system. 

technical institute: an independently orga- 
nized two-year institution of higher 
education, or an officially designated 
division or department within a two- 
year or four-year institution, which 
offers one or more occupational (ter- 
minal) courses of study designed 
primarily to prepare students for 
immediate employment in an engi- 
neering-related occupation (or cluster 
of occupations) rather than for further 
study toward a bachelor's degree. 
The courses are generally two years 
in length (but may extend to three), 
and usually lead to an associate degree 
or equivalent formal award (such as 
a certificate or diploma). Credits 
earned may be applicable in whole 
or in part toward the bachelor's degree 
in some four-year institutions. Illus- 
trative technical institute curricula 
include: electronic: technology; aero- 
plane engine maintenance; air condi- 
tioning, heating, and refrigeration; 
tool and die design; programming 
techniques; ete. Technical institutes 
may also offer other types of instruc- 
tion, e.g., one-year courses, curricula 
at the craftsman-clerical level, special 
short courses, etc. 

university: a complex institution of higher 
education usually comprising a college 
of liberal arts and sciences, two or 
more professional schools, and a 
graduate school. These institutions 
of higher education stress graduate 
instruction (1.е., instruction beyond 
the level of the bachelor's or first pro- 
fessional degree). The universities 
confer advanced degrees (at least the 
master’s, and usually the doctorate) 
in a variety of liberal arts, science, and 
professional fields, 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Eg Not common to all school systems. 
© Associate degree 

Bachelor’s degree 

Master’s degree 

Doctoral or advanced professional 
degree 
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ENROLMENT IN INDEPENDENTLY ORGANIZED 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1960 


Average Percentage of total 


Type of institution Number 


enrolment enrolment 

Teachers’ colleges . . . 198 1814 10.0 
Technological schools . . 50 2140 3.0 
Theological, religious schools 176 238 1.2 
Schools of art . . . . 45 337 0.4 
Other Professional schools . 15 130 1.5 
Organized professional 

Bohoola jy о 544 1062 26.1 


of American higher education during the past half-century. 
Small, single-purpose normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
have become transformed into general and liberal arts 
colleges, and even into multi-purpose universities, On 
the other hand, colleges formerly concerned primarily 
with an arts and science curriculum have added or have 
greatly expanded programmes of teacher education, 

It is expected that the term ‘teachers’ college’, referring 
to an independently organized, single-purpose teacher 
training institution, will become obsolete in American 
education during the next two decades. In addition, since 
the Second World War there has been a continuing endeay- 
our to broaden the base of the education of teachers 
and to utilize as fully as possible the total resources of an 
institution of higher education to ensure a solid foundation 
of liberal education for every teacher. 

Institutions offering less than a four-year curriculum 
include: 

Junior colleges. Institutions classified as junior colleges 
by the Office of Education offer at least two but less than 
four years of work. They sometimes grant an associate 
degree or certificate but do not award a bachelor's degree 
or its equivalent. However, to be classified as a junior 
college rather than as a technical institute or semi- 
professional school, credits earned in the programme 
of primary emphasis must be transferable to an accredited 
four-year institution and applicable toward a bachelor's 
or higher degree. In the autumn of 1960, there were 524 
junior colleges throughout the country, with an average 
enrolment of 866. Under the pressure of increasing enrol- 
ment at all levels, the United States has turned to the 
establishment of junior or community colleges in order 
to bring higher education within the geographic reach of 
a greater number of qualified students, and the number 
of such institutions and enrolment in them is increasing 
rapidly. As well as offering transferable degree credits, 
most also provide occupational courses designed to prepare 
students for immediate employment and adult education 
programmes of a general cultural nature. In the autumn 
of 1960, one student in eight was enrolled in a degree- 
credit programme in a junior college, most of them in 
public junior colleges. 

Technical institutes and semi-professional schools. These 
institutions differ from junior colleges principally in their 
emphasis upon occupational training. The work of technical 
institutes is normally in engineering-related fields, and 
that of semi-professional schools is in the non-engineering- 
related occupations. Although their students often do 
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transfer to four-year institutions, the programmes of stud 

in technical institutes and semi-professional schools do 
not consist wholly or principally of work creditable toward 
a bachelor’s degree. The 1961/62 Education Directory lists 
fifty-six of these institutions. Organized programmes in 
these institutions are usually of two years’ duration and 
lead to the awarding of a certificate or associate degree, 
Some programmes are three years in length, and a few 
may be completed in a single year. Usually, each institution 
limits its programme to preparation for a relatively few 
related occupations which provide for the needs of business 
and industry of the area in which the school is located, 
It should be recognized, of course, that a great many 
students take similarly organized programmes in junior 
colleges and in the more complex four-year institutions, 


Higher education in the United States dates back to 
the colonial period when colleges were founded primarily 
under religious auspices to train ministers, Harvard 
College, founded in 1636, was the first such institution, 
Before the writing of the Declaration of Independence in 
1776, eight similar institutions were founded, all as inde- 
pendent colleges and oriented toward religious vocations, 

Around the turn of the nineteenth century the States 
of North Carolina and Georgia founded the first State 
universities. Since that time the number of publie and 
private colleges in the United States has grown rapidly, 
More than half the States had established universities by 
the time of the Civil War. To assist the States, Congress 
authorized large grants of land from the public domain. 
In 1862, Abraham Lincoln signed the historic Morrill 
Act, which is generally known.as the Land Grant College 
Act. The fundamental purpose of this Act was to ensure 
the development in each State of at least one college 
adapted to the educational needs of the agricultural and 
industrial classes. To accomplish this purpose the Act 
made available to each State the income from 30,000 acres 
of public land for each Representative and Senator in 
the State’s Congressional representation. The period of 
greatest expansion of higher education in the United 
States occurred in the years between the Civil War and 
the early 1930s. Smail church-supported ' liberal arts 
colleges were established in large numbers in the last 
half of the nineteenth century, Before the 1930s, every 
State had established one or more publicly controlled 
institutions of higher education. Two other types of 
institution, the junior college and the teacher training 
institution, became common features of the American 
scene during the period. By 1933, the United States 
Office of Education listed 1,486 institutions of higher 
education in the country. 

As more State universities were founded the leadership 
role of higher education was transferred gradually from 
the once pre-eminent liberal arts college to the more 
complex State university, It may be said that the liberal 
arts college hastened the decline of its prestige by compro- 
mising its traditional liberal arts curriculum through the 
addition of professional curricula such as those oriented 
toward business or teacher education. By imitating the 
university, the liberal arts colleges inadvertently mini- 
mized their own unique contribution, a liberal understand- 
ing of the arts, the humanities, and the sciences. Since 


the Second World War it appears that the pendulum 
has begun to swing in the opposite direction. University 
curricula are becoming more liberal and general, and the 
liberal arts colleges are re-examining the basic concepts 
upon which they were founded. 

Postgraduate study in the United States is of rather 
recent origin; almost 250 years separate the founding 
of the first college and the awarding of the first research 
doctoral degree in the United States. In designing their 
programmes, American graduate schools borrowed heavily 
from European institutions, particularly the better known 
German universities. During the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century postgraduate education spread rapidly 
among the stronger American universities. Some insti- 
tutions, such as Johns Hopkins University (1876) and 
Clarke University (1889), were established for the express 
purpose of specializing in graduate programmes. 

As might be expected, doctoral study in the United 
States has been historically associated with a relatively 
small number of institutions. When the National Education 
Act of 1958 was passed, there were only 175 institutions 
awarding research doctoral degrees. One of the basic 
purposes of this Act was to increase the number of insti- 
tutions offering doctoral programmes and to assure better 
geographic distribution of our graduate schools. 

A new kind of institution of higher education appeared 
on the American scene during the twentieth century. The 
junior, or community college as it is frequently called, 
is uniquely American. These two-year institutions came 
into existence in response to a variety of needs. Some 
were conceived as upward extensions of the public high 
schools. Others were organized as two-year programmes 
of general education within full colleges and universities, 
and still others were organized independently as separate 
higher education institutions in specialized fields. They 
have experienced their greatest development in such 
States as California, Texas, and Illinois. California has 
succeeded in placing a tuition-free junior college within 
commuting distance of virtually every high school graduate 
in the State. 

The number of communities establishing junior colleges 
has increased significantly since the Second World War. 
Many eminent educationists feel that the community 
college will play a major role in helping the nation meet 
its responsibilities in the field of higher education during 
the critical years of expanding enrolment ahead. At the 
beginning of the present decade, one-fourth of all higher 
education institutions in the United States were junior 
colleges. Their number is destined to increase rather 
sharply during the sixties. д 

The training of teachers has long been a major respon- 
sibility of the nation’s colleges. A greater proportion of 
college graduates has gone into teaching than into any 
other single profession. For many years separate insti- 
tutions were maintained, usually at public expense, to 
prepare an adequate supply of qualified teachers. Most 
of these institutions had their origin in the teacher training 


institute or normal school which offered a limited pro- 


tive teachers. Gradually the 
gramme of study for prospec рор атыы 


: канен 
curriculum was expanded to inclu c 
content field as well as professional subject matter. 


Most institutions lengthened their courses to four years 
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and became known as teachers’ colleges, As the pubicl 
school system expanded and as the demand for teachers 
increased, teacher training programmes also developed 
in State universities and many liberal arts colleges. During 
the past twenty years, the independent teachers’ colleges 
have been in transition. Most have broadened their 
objectives and curricula, and the word ‘teachers’ has been 
dropped from their names. Many have become for all 
practical purposes public liberal arts colleges with teacher 
training as one of their major subject matter areas. 

The United States is committed to a diverse programme 
of higher education, provided in numerous public insti- 
tutions owned and operated by units of local, State, or 
national government as well as in many independently 
organized and administered private and church-supported 
colleges and universities, Educational leaders believe it 
is in the national interest to maintain and strengthen 
this diversity. 


Legislation 


Colleges and universities, both public and private, are 
chartered by the States in which they are established. 
Private institutions are free of certain tax responsibilities 
and their students are usually eligible to participate in 
State scholarship programmes. Public institutions, on 
the other hand, derive much of their income from State 
and local governments and are therefore heavily dependent 
upon the legislation of these governments. 

Historically, the interest of the Federal Government in 
higher education has been largely associated with pro- 
fessional training and applied research. In more recent 
years a second form of Federal support has emerged in 
the form of loans or direct grants to institutions of higher 
education for construction of physical facilities. In the 
early fifties Congress established a revolving loan fund, 
which now totals almost two billion dollars, for the purpose 
of providing funds to finance the construction of dormi- 
tories, student centres, dining halls, infirmaries and other 
essential service facilities. Funds may be borrowed for 
a period of up to fifty years at interest rates substantially 
below the rate that would be charged on the commercial 
market. The building itself and the net income from the 
auxiliary activity using this facility are normally offered 
as collateral for the loan. 

At the end of the Second World War the Federal 
Government initiated an extensive programme of educa- 
tional benefits for veterans. The legislation provided not 
only for the rehabilitation of disabled veterans but also 
for educational opportunities for able-bodied veterans. 
Each individual was free to enrol in the college of his 
choice and to pursue such vocational and educational 
goals as he set for himself. He was fully reimbursed for 
all educational expenses and in addition received a liberal 
monthly housing allowance. Similar benefits have since 
been extended to others. 

In 1950, Congress established the National Science 
Foundation. This foundation was created to promote 
the progress of science and to advance the nation's health, 
prosperity and welfare. Other specific functions are to 
develop and encourage the pursuit of the national policy 
for education in the sciences and to maintain a register 
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of scientific and technical personnel as a central clearing 
house of information on such individuals. Two basic kinds 
of programme are administered by the foundation: (a) 
grants to individuals to support scientific study or to 
increase the competence of the individual, and (b) grants 
to institutions of higher education, scientific societies, 
or other non-profit organizations to finance projects they 
have proposed. A panel of experts assists the foundation’s 
staff in evaluating applications for fellowships and research 
rants. 

The Public Health Service, an agency of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, administers many 
programmes which are significant to institutions of higher 
education. Such programmes emanate from the National 
Institutes of Health, the Bureau of Medical Services, 
and the Bureau of State Services. Each year millions of 
dollars are appropriated by these agencies, either directly 
or indirectly, to colleges and universities for the purpose 
of maintaining and strengthening research and training 
in the health sciences. Some of the more significant pro- 
grammes affecting higher education institutions concern 
research grants and fellowships, training grants, con- 
struction grants for health research facilities, and grants 
to support schools of public health. It is estimated that 
in 1960 the Federal Government supported a little more 
than half of all the medical research in progress throughout 
the nation. 

The most comprehensive piece of educational legislation 
ever enacted by the United States Congress relating to 
higher education is the National Education Act of 1958. 
The central purpose of the Act is to strengthen the nation 
during a complex and difficult age through developing 
the mental resources and technical skills of all of America's 
youth. There are four basic provisions of the Act which 
affect higher education. These are the student loan pro- 
gramme, the graduate fellowship programme, the institute 
programmes in counselling and guidance, and the language 
development programmes. In addition to the above 
activities, the Act is designed to increase enrolment in 
science and mathematics and to explore the possibilities 
of improving general instruction through the use of radio, 
television, and other teaching aids. 

A review of accomplishments in the three years since the 
passage of the Act is impressive. Over $120 million have 
been lent to some 230,000 students. Four thousand 
graduate students preparing to teach in colleges have 
been awarded scholarships and about $19 million have 
been granted to 149 universities to strengthen 680 new or 
expanding programmes. Over 9,000 high school counsellors 
and teachers preparing to be counsellors have received 
special training and 7,000 language teachers have attended 
institutes. The sum of $3.6 million has been invested in 
forty-seven language and area centres and 1,407 scholar- 
ships have been awarded for graduate study of uncom- 
monly taught languages; $9.6 million have been obligated 
or committed to some 161 language research projects. 
The real effect of these programmes cannot however be 
revealed by mere statistics. Their importance rests in the 
lasting impact they have had upon the colleges and 
universities of the country. 
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Policy and administration 


There is no central authority in the United States with 
over-all responsibility for the organization and control of 
higher education. Each State retains the right to issue 
charters for new institutions of higher education within 
its borders. The right of individual States to control colleges 
and universities is an integral part of the American system 
of Federal decentralized government. While it is true that 
decentralization creates the diversity that underlies the 
whole structure of American higher education, there is 
a unity of purpose and principle. Educationists and public 
alike look upon decentralization as a strength and a 
quality to be nurtured and preserved. 

There are numerous co-ordinating agencies for higher 
education ranging all the way from legal boards or com- 
missions, which have authority over a homogeneous group 
of colleges or universities, to advisory groups with little 
or no authority over the local institution. One of the 
powerful unifying forces in American higher education 
is to be found in the various national education associations, 
A few of these professional groups concern themselves 
with the broad aspects of higher education on a national 
scale. Membership in such associations is optional and 
usually takes the form of institutional participation. 
Such associations exert their leadership through the 
influence of a permanent staff, through annual leadership 
conferences, and through research and development com- 


mittees comprised of representatives from the member 
institutions. Examples of such general purpose associations 
are the American Council on Education and the American 


Association of Colleges and Universities. The National 
Education Association also has a division devoted to 
higher education, but its members are individuals rather 
than institutions. 

There are a large number of professional education 
associations which look after the interests of specific 
branches of higher education. Through their committee 
structure and publications they keep current issues before 
their members. They frame formal recommendations for 
the consideration of State and national legislative bodies, 
and work closely with representatives from the Govern- 
ment and the educational institutions to achieve common 
objectives and to obtain agreement on national higher 
education goals. 

Perhaps the most influential external force affecting 
institutions of higher education in the United States is 
the Regional Accrediting Agency. Accreditation has 
become the accepted hallmark of quality. Free as they 
are from central control, the colleges and universities have 
themselves banded together to form accrediting agencies 
which have established standards to judge the compara- 
bility of the educational credits granted by institutions 
throughout the country. The most prominent amongst 
these agencies are the six regional accrediting associations, 
which combine to give geographic coverage of the entire 
United States. The main purpose of the regional accrediting 
associations is to accredit the over-all academic programme 
offered by an institution of higher education. There are 
also a number of special agencies active in accrediting 
professional courses of study in such fields as medicine, 
engineering, and chemistry; these professional accrediting 
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agencies usually operate on a nation-wide basis. Accre- 
ditation has been a highly effective instrument in raising 
the academic standards of colleges and universities, even 
though it operates without the benefit of legal sanction; 
the graduates of a non-accredited college will usually 
find it harder to obtain a given job than will the graduates 
of an accredited one. 

Since the Second World War another unifying force 
has appeared on the American educational scene. Regional 
co-ordinating agencies are endeavouring to encourage 
inter-State co-operation, thus strengthening the higher 
education system of a large geographic area. The first 
such effort was undertaken by the Southern Regional 
Education Board with headquarters at Atlanta, Georgia. 
During the 1950s two other regional organizations came 
into being, the New England Board of Higher Education 
and the Western Inter-State Commission for Higher 
Education. Each of these three agencies now maintains a 
permanent administrative and research staff. They receive 
funds from foundations, State legislatures, and higher 
education institutions, and use such funds to sponsor 
research on higher education problems peculiar to the 
area and to promote leadership conferences directed at 
analysing and solving such general problems as staffing, 
admission, and graduate education. They seek to promote 
compacts between the States designed to share the educa- 
tional resources of a region with all of its citizens, without 
regard to State residence. Good examples of such compacts 
exist in medical education in both the South and the 
West, where States with strong programmes in medicine 
share their facilities with other States which in turn 
contribute financially to the support and expansion of the 
regional programmes. 

Many States now have legally constituted co-ordinating 
bodies. Such super boards or commissions receive their 
authority from the State legislature. Their chief functions 
are to advise the legislature concerning appropriations 
for the various public institutions of higher education 
within the State, and to co-ordinate the courses offered 
in such a way that competition and duplication are 
avoided. Good examples of such co-ordinating bodies 
are to be found in New York, California, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Washington. , 

Some of the larger religious groups have established co- 
ordinating agencies to guide their educational programmes 
on a regional or national scale; such co-ordinating bodies 
function much as their public counterparts. However, 
they are likely to have less direct authority for the 
institutions for which they work. » 

"The internal administration of American higher edu- 
cation institutions is in the hands of a group of officers 
usually including a president or chancellor and supporting 
vice-presidents and deans who are in charge of the various 
separate functions of the institution, such as business 
operations, student affairs, and academic programmes. 

In most cases the president is the chief administrative 
officer. Administrative responsibilities fall into Hire 
major areas, those relating to financial matters, А e 
concerning student activities, and those решш p Be 
academic programme. In some of the larger institutions, 
nt of the physical properties 


management and developme ysic r 
of ie institution constitute a fourth administrative area. 


Frequently, each administrative unit is under the direc- 
tion of a vice-president who delegates responsibilities to 
supporting officials. 

The academic vice-president or dean of instruction is 
charged with management of the educational process. 
Working through faculty committees and departmental 
chairmen, the deans determine the instructional policy 
of each of the educational units in the institution. They 
determine degree requirements, work out the details of 
calendars and timetables, develop faculty policy and 
in most cases recommend faculty appointments. The 
academic dean is largely responsible for the maintenance 
of quality in instructional and research areas. 

Subject matter departments or divisions are usually 
under the general supervision of the departmental or 
divisional chairman who works closely with the dean in 
organizing the instructional programme for the department. 
The chairman also supervises faculty and departmental 
research, is responsible for managing departmental budgets, 
and makes recommendations with respect to filling vacan- 
cies, awarding scholarships and changing departmental 
policies or programmes. 

While individual faculty members may participate 
actively in the general administration of the college or 
university, the faculty as a whole does not engage in 
making or implementing general administrative policy, 
as is frequently the case in higher education institutions 
in other countries. Faculties accomplish most of their 
work through committee structure and have frequent 
meetings of the whole body to discuss and approve recom- 
mendations and reports from the working committees. 
The best faculty organization is one that protects the 
right and the time of the individual to devote himself to 
carefully planned instructional programmes, or to research 
and scholarly writing. In large university faculties, depart- 
mental representatives serve on the faculty senate, a 
policy body which voices the opinions of the faculty 
to the administration and formulates general faculty 
policy. 


Finance 


One of the major problems facing colleges and universities 
in the United States is that of maintaining balanced 
budgets in a decade of expanding enrolments, rising costs, 
and increasing demands for new forms of services and 
research, The cost of higher education has been rising 
for a number of years and is expected to continue to 
increase for at least another decade. The total expenditure 
for higher education in the United States including capital 
outlay for the academic year 1957/58 amounted to $5.4 
billion or 1.2 per cent of the gross national product. Of 
this amount the public colleges spent approximately 
$3.1 billion, while private institutions spent $2.3 billion. 
About half the amount spent went to cover the cost of 
current educational and general expenses, including staff 
salaries. Other major items included $775 million for 
auxiliary activities such as those associated with main- 
taining dormitories, dining halls, bookstores and other 
enterprises. The colleges and universities of the nation 
awardeda totalof $130 millioufor scholarships, fellowships, 
prizes, ete. In addition to the above current expenditnres, 
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the institutions of higher education spent a total of 
$1 billion on new buildings and equipment. 

Institutions of higher education in the United States 
account for their income in four basic funds: (a) current 
funds; (b) plant funds; (c) endowment and other perma- 
nently invested funds, and (d) student aid funds. The 
sources of income which support the current funds are 
without question the most important, for the quality of 
the educational programme is determined largely by the 
adequacy of current support. Most of the current fund 
income goes to underwrite the cost of educational and 
general expenditures. These expenditures include such 
items as administration, instruction, library expenditure, 
extension and public services, organized research, and 
expenses associated with the operation and maintenance 
of the physical plant. They do not include such items as 
maintenance of dormitories, dining halls, scholarships, 
fellowships, or additions to the physical plant. 

In general, it may be noted that public institutions 
obtain more than 75 per cent of their income from local, 
State and Federal Government sources, whereas private 
institutions obtain more than 75 per cent of their educa- 
tional and general income from student sources, endowment 
earnings, and gifts. 

Plant funds are derived from various sources; again there 
is a marked difference between sources of funds for public 
and private institutions. Appropriations from the State 
treasury represent the largest source of income for plant 
funds in public institutions, while they are practically 
non-existent in the case of private institutions. On the 
other hand, gifts and grants completely dominate the 
source of income going into plant funds in the case of 
private institutions. It is interesting to note that in 
1957/58 both public and private colleges borrowed roughly 
25 per cent of their plant funds from the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and other lending institutions. 
A relatively small amount, 5.1 per cent of the total plant 
funds, came as direct gifts from the Federal Goyernment. 

As the nation’s higher education expenditures increase 
during the 1960s it is anticipated that the Federal Govern- 
ment will carry an increasingly heavy financial respon- 
sibility. In a period of rising costs and expanding enrol- 
ments the sources of income are likely to be affected. 
Whether the relative percentages supplied by each source 
of support will continue unchanged into the future is 
an open question. Rather than one source of income 
replacing another, it is likely that all sources will have to 
increase greatly in the coming decade. Expenditures for 
professional staff alone are likely to increase threefold 
or more, and other expenditures will rise proportionately. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


These institutions are usually quite large and put consi- 
derable stress on postgraduate instruction. In addition to 
the four-year bachelor’s courses in the arts and sciences, 
they confer advanced degrees at the master’s and often at 
the doctoral level in a variety of fields. On most university 
campuses, there are at least two or more professional schools. 

A university normally consists of a comprehensive 
undergraduate college which offers a basic general pro- 
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gramme of studies, and several professional colleges (each 
headed by a dean) which offer programmes of study in 
such fields as medicine, engineering, teacher training, or 
business administration. These professional schools rely 
mainly upon the arts and science college for their basic 
non-technical instruction, although they also receive 
transfer students who have taken their basic programmes 
of general studies at other institutions. Within each college, 
subject matter is divided into departments. Each depart- 
ment or division is under the general supervision of a 
departmental or divisional chairman who works closely 
with the dean in organizing the teaching programme for the 
department. He supervises the teaching and research, and is 
responsible for managing departmental budgets and makin 
recommendations on appointments, awarding fellowships, 
and changing departmental policies or programmes. 


Admission of students. Each college or university maintains 
its own admissions standards and selects its own students. 
A student may find that his application for admission is 
rejected by one school of high prestige, but is eagerly 
accepted by another. The typical applicant to a college 
or university will have completed eight years of elementary 
education and four years in a comprehensive secondary 
school and will be approximately 18 years of age. Some 
public colleges. and universities feel a responsibility to 
admit any graduate from an accredited high school within 
the State, to the extent that facilities are available; 
private institutions may be more selective in their admis- 
sion procedures. An applicant is expected to submit a 
transcript of credits showing the courses and grades upon 
which high school graduation was based. Some institutions 
also require applicants to submit scores earned on widely 
recognized standard examinations. 

In special cases, students who are not graduates of a 
high school may be admitted by passing examinations 
which attempt to measure the achievements in basic 
subject-matter fields expected of freshmen entering 
college. In this way, many mature persons who have 
acquired informal education, experience or training, 
frequently seek admission to higher education insti 
tutions. Students who do not wish to work toward a 
degree may be admitted as special students, and occa- 
sionally applicants may be admitted on probationary 
status. If they demonstrate their ability to make satis- 
factory progress, the probation is lifted and they may 
enrol in the regular degree courses. Such admission 
policies are particularly beneficial to the foreign student 
whose educational experience is frequently quite different 
from that of his American counterpart. They are also 
widely used in adult education programmes where mature 
students may wish to increase their knowledge in a special 
field without becoming candidates for degrees. 


Range of studies. Most courses of study leading to a degree 
vary in length from four to seven years, including pro- 
vision for highly specialized graduate studies leading to 
the doctoral degree. A few universities also offer two- 
year programmes of study in technical or semi-professional 
fields; these may lead to a certificate or to an associate 
degree which is conferred to indicate successful completion 
of two years of post-secondary education. 


The bachelor’s degree usually represents the successful 
completion of a four-year course of study at higher 
education level; it is the oldest as well as the most widely 
used academic degree given by American universities. 
Most programmes of study leading to a bachelor’s degree 
are based on a suggested or prescribed curriculum. During 
the first two years students are encouraged to complete 
specific general education requirements. Approximately 
three-fourths of the first two years is prescribed and 
usually includes courses in such fields as the humanities, 
the social sciences, the natural sciences, and fine arts. 
In the third and fourth year, the student is encouraged 
to specialize in one or two fields with the equivalent of 
a full year of study devoted to his major field and half 
that amount of time to a related minor field. The degree 
is usually awarded in the area of the major. 

Most universities confer the master’s degree which 
represents one to two years of work beyond the bachelor’s 
degree. The most widely used forms of this degree are 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Education, 
and Master of Business Administration. Master’s degree 
candidates follow a specific course of study, usually in 
a single field, arranged by the major professor. A candidate 
is usually required to write a thesis and to obtain a 
satisfactory pass in comprehensive examinations covering 
his major field. Mastery of a foreign language may occa- 
sionally be required in a given subject area or by a 
particular college. 

The most advanced degree conferred by American 
institutions is the doctorate. Doctoral courses usually 
extend over at least three years of study beyond the 
bachelor’s degree. There are two quite distinct types of 
doctoral programmes; one leads to a professional degree 
and the other to a research degree. The first type represents 
advanced training for the practice of a given profession 
such as the Doctor of Medicine, the Doctor of Dental 
Science, and the Doctor of Pharmacy. The research 
doctorate represents an entirely different programme of 
study, emphasizes research techniques, and usually leads 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Candidates for 
such research degrees generally follow a programme of 
study prescribed by a major adviser and concentrated 
on any one of the major fields of knowledge. Normally, 
candidates are required to demonstrate language profi- 
ciency in at least two foreign languages, and to submit 
an original dissertation demonstrating their ability to do 
original research in their major field. They are also required 
to pass comprehensive examinations covering both their 
courses of study and their dissertation subject. 

‘A second important research degree and one of more 
recent origin is the Doctor of Education now offered 
by seventy-seven universities. This degree is patterned 
closely on the Ph.D. with concentration in professional 
education; many institutions substitute other work for 


the language requirement. 


Intra-mural teaching. Each college is free to determine 
its own academic year or calendar. In general, students 
begin study in the autumn, usually in mid-September, 
and start their summer vacations in the first or second 
week in June. Most institutions operate on a eto 
of two eighteen-week semesters, with some form о 
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restricted summer offering. The second most popular 
schedule, one followed by approximately 15 per cent of 
the institutions, divides the calendar year roughly into 
four equal quarters. If a student elects to attend all 
four quarters including the summer one, he may accelerate 
his college career by as much as a full year. The trimester, 
which has been given much publicity: recently, divides 
the calendar into three terms of roughly fifteen to sixteen 
weeks each. As enrolment pressures increase during the 
1960s, it is probable that more institutions will explore 
the possibility of year-round education in an effort to 
accommodate a maximum number of students. 

Most universities spread their course offerings fairly 
evenly throughout the day from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., including 
the noon hour. Evening and Saturday instruction is 
directed largely towards in-service teachers and part- 
time students, usually adults. Regular attendance is 
expected at all official meetings of the class or seminar. 
The most prevalent course pattern is that based on three 
hours of instruction per week for the term; in some subject 
fields, however, classes meet daily, and in a few others, 
classes may meet only once or twice a week. The unit 
used to measure the time required for satisfactory mastery 
of the course is the credit hour, which consists of one 
hour of lecture or class instruction per week during one 
semester, or the credit equivalent of two hours of laboratory 
or field work. The student normally earns 30 credit 
hours per year, thus completing a degree programme of 
120 to 128 credit hours in four years. 

Various methods of instruction are used in American 
universities, with methodology varying from teacher to 
teacher and from one subject field to another. The lecture 
is probably the most commonly used method of teaching, 
especially for presenting factual material to a large 
number of students. Other methods in common use include 
such techniques as discussion, demonstration, problem 
solving, case study, independent study, experimentation, 
field trips, individual committee reports, and laboratory 
experience. Each technique has its own particular ad- 
vantage to a certain field. 

Laboratory experience is associated with the teaching 
of most scientific and professional subject fields. It usually 
covers a two-hour period and is scheduled for one or two 
periods per week. Some laboratory experience takes 
students off the campus and into the office, shop or class- 
room where they can obtain on-the-job experience. In 
such vocations as teaching, nursing and medicine students 
gain practical experience in schools, hospitals and clinics, 
and are normally required to complete an internship 
under skilled supervision. Students in engineering and 
business frequently alternate their learning experiences 
on the campus with the application of theory in field 
experiences in co-operative arrangements planned by the 
institution and industry involved. 

The typical university professor expects his students 
to use certain basic texts and to do certain prescribed 
supplementary reading. Since the Second World War, 
American teachers have made increasing use of an ever- 
growing supply of teaching aids. These cover a wide range 
of devices from simple flip cards to the most complicated 
electronic teaching devices which provide automatic 
responses to carefully programmed instructional material. 
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The most commonly used aids are simple charts, graphs, 
pictorial material, and models. Recording and playback 
equipment is widely used in foreign language teaching, 
training for public speaking, and in music courses. Slides, 
projectors, and films constitute a valuable teaching aid 
in virtually every subject-matter field, particularly those 
relating to science. Radio and television are also considered 
useful aids. 


Requirements for certain awards. Since there are no uniform 
national degree requirements in the United States, the 
curricula vary in the colleges and universities which offer 
such degree courses. The following are examples of curri- 
cula in use at major State universities for various degrees. 

Bachelor’s degree course with a major in a foreign language. 
All students taking this programme of study are required 
to complete courses totalling 120 semester hours in 
academic subjects other than required military training 
and physical education. Men students take an additional 
five semester hours in military training and four semester 
hours in physical education; women students take an 
additional four semester hours in hygiene and four 
semester hours in physical education. A semester hour 
is equivalent to one class hour or, in most cases, three 
hours of laboratory work, for a semester or term of 
approximately eighteen weeks. Since the degree require- 
ments normally take four years to complete, the student 
must take courses totalling about thirty-two semester 
hours each year. This means that if all courses involve 
class work only, a total of 576 hours are spent in class 
each year by the student. 

All students studying towards this degree are required 
to take twelve semester hours in English, six semester 
hours in American history, three semester hours in Ame- 
rican government, and three semester hours to be selected 
from courses in economics, philosophy, psychology, or 
sociology. Students may be exempted from the courses 
in English, American history, or American government 
if they pass examinations in these subjects. The above 
requirements are normally fulfilled during the first and 
second year of the degree course. 

In addition, all students must complete twelve semester 
hours in a foreign language, regardless of their field of 
specialization. They must also complete twelve semester 
hours in natural sciences and mathematics; they are 
expected to select courses in mathematics for which the 
prerequisites are algebra and plane geometry. In science, 
at least one course must be selected from each division 
of natural sciences (biological and physical sciences). 
Science courses may be selected from the departments 
of botany, chemistry, entomology, geology, microbiology, 
physics, and zoology. Courses in these departments nor- 
mally include two to four class hours per week and six 
to eight laboratory hours per week. A final requirement 
is a course in speech of two or three semester hours. 

Students specializing in a foreign language area are 
also expected to take the following courses: nine semester 
hours in advanced conversation in the foreign language, 
six semester hours in grammar and composition, six 
semester hours in the civilization or culture of the area 
concerned, and six semester hours of advanced foreign 
language or literature. These courses, selected by the 
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student in consultation with his advisers, constitute a 
‘major’, or specialization, totalling 27 semester hours or 
486 class hours. In addition, students in this specialization 
must take a course of six semester hours in comparative 
literature. They must also complete a ‘minor’, or secondary 
specialization, of eighteen semester hours to be selected 
from amongst courses in geography, history, political 
science, sociology, or other human sciences, chosen in 
consultation with their advisers in the foreign language 
department. 

Examinations in each course take place at the end of 
each term or semester. Since a student will normally 
take five or six courses each term, he will have five or 
six final examinations per term, or ten to twelve exami- 
nations per year. Examinations may also be given in 
each course during the term, in order to determine students’ 
progress and guide them in their study. Such interim 
examinations are usually limited in scope and require 
one hour or less. Final examinations cover the entire 
range of the course and usually require two to three hours 
in each course. 

Bachelor’s degree in physics. The general statement used 
above to describe foreign language degrees is equally 
true for a bachelor’s degree in physics with respect to 
the following aspects: absence of a uniform national 
curriculum; credit hour definition; general education 
requirements; major-minor pattern and provisions for 
examinations. Some degree of uniformity is achieved 
through the activities of regional accreditation agencies 
and professional associations. A typical college undergra- 
duate curriculum for a physics major is shown on the 
opposite page. 

Bachelor’s degree in law. The usual law programme is a 
three-year curriculum beyond the undergraduate liberal 
arts or first bachelor’s degree. In most law schools, the 
academic year consists of two eighteen-week semesters. 
The first three semesters are generally prescribed, while 
the last three semesters are ‘elective’ on the part of the 
student. In the programme of study set out on the opposite 
page an jattempt has been made to indicate those courses 
most frequently elected by students at the particular 
school under consideration. 

Requirements for the M.D. degree. The Council on Medical 
Education requires that students shall have completed 
a minimum of three years of college education before 
being admitted to medical school. However, more than 
three-fourths of the students entering medical school 
have already completed the requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree. Candidates for admission must meet certain 
subject-matter requirements which include as a minimum 
the completion of a satisfactory college course in English, 
physics, biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic che- 
mistry. The science courses must include both theoretical 
and laboratory work. Most premedical students are en- 
couraged to major in the social sciences or humanities 
since these areas are not stressed in the curricula of 
the medical schools which are heavily oriented toward 
science. 

The basic course offered by all medical schools lasts 
over a period of four years, In addition, the graduates 
of all schools take at least one year of internship after 
graduation which normally means a total of nine years 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE IN PHYSICS 
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Course Lecture. Laboratory 
hourst hours! 

Freshman year 

Freshman English . . . . . 90 = 
(Chemistry > Е 90 90 
go mathematics . . , 120 25 
oreign language . . . . . 12 r 
Physical education . . . . . 30 — 
Sophomore year 

Speech MT SD 60 — 
БО ООДУ o. sun а: 60 == 
General physics RET 90 60 
Foreign language . . . . . 90 = 
(Chin Tinh a a E 120 = 
Physical education . . . . . 130 — 
Junior year 

storys. RENT Cees HAT. 90 
Social science or literature. . . 90 — 
Thermodynamics and optics . . 60 90 
Electrical theory and measurements 60 60 
Modern physics . Cancel 45 = 
Blectives (2, ЗЕ 45 -— 
Senior year 
Elements of electronics . 5 60 60 
Advanced caleulus and vector 

analysis) e . 9 = + » 90 — 
Electives. a а: 300 = 
[Total e 5% ызы каг 1740 360 
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1. These numbers have been obtained on the basis of one credit for one 
lecture or two laboratory hours per week for fifteen weeks of instruc- 


tion. They do not include time provided for registration, holidays 
and final examinations. 


of study and clinical practice beyond the secondary school 
for most M.D. aspirants. 

'The first two years of the medical school course are 
devoted largely to study in the laboratory of the basic 
or preclinical sciences including anatomy, physiology, bio- 
chemistry, pathology, pharmacology, and bacteriology. 
During this period the student is expected to master 
both principles and detailed knowledge of the normal 
structure and function of the human body, the causative 
agents of disease, and the changes in structure and function 
that are the result of disease. 

The last two years of the degree programme are devoted 
to clinical subjects, including medicine, surgery, paediatrics, 
psychiatry, obstetrics, public health, and the various 
medical and surgical specialities. Except for one or two 
lectures a day, the student’s time is spent in hospitals 
and out-patient departments working with patients 
under supervision. During this time, he learns to take 
case histories, perform examinations, and recognize the 
various manifestations of disease. He is required to become 
familar with the course of all important diseases, their 
complications, and sequelae, and to observe and become 
familar with their treatment. 

In addition to these course requirements, the M.D. 
candidate is expected to pass preliminary oral, written, 


TYPICAL PROGRAMME OF STUDY LEADING 
TO THE BACHELOR OF LAW DEGREE 


m Class hours per week (by semester) 
ursesl — 
Ist 24 3rd 4th 5% — 6th 


First year 


Development of law 
Agency . . . 
Civil procedure . 
Contracts 

Criminal law 
Property 

Torts 

Group work 


КАКЕ! 
ШР aF h, 
FT EG 
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Second year 


Constitutional law , 
Corporations 

‘Taxation 

Accounting. . . . -~ 
Commercial transactions . 
Economic regulation 
Jurisprudence 
Administrative law 


i a Ws ЫП 
9999999 
we | oro | ә 
tA 
Loi HOPES 
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Third year 


Business planning . 
Estate planning . . . 
Government regulation of 
business «Жеме 96.5 
Evidence s ce = 
Conflict of laws . . . . — 


|| 
|1 
Е 


11 


Labour laws 
Written paper . 


eee 


| soto tons 
"T 


1. The courses for the first year and the first four courses for the second 
year are required. The full course may also include an examination 
or turning in a paper if either or both are required. 


and practical examinations at the beginning of the third 

year. He must also take a special examination before his 

major faculty advisers. 

Àn example of a typical medical curriculum leading 
to the M.D. degree is summarized below showing the 
courses and the number of hours in parentheses for each 
year of study: 

First year medicine. Biochemistry (220); correlation (18); 
gross anatomy (300); histology-embryology (200); ana- 
tomy (100); neurophysiology (25); physical medicine 
(6); physiology (305); psychiatry (48); conferences, 
seminars, special lectures (36). 

Second year medicine. Medical microbiology (228); intro- 
duction to medicine (192); pathology-general and 
clinical (420); pharmacology (216); physical medicine 
(6); preventive medicine and public health (54); psy- 
chiatry (48). 

Third year medicine. Medicine (666); obstetrics and gynae- 
cology (200); paediatrics (200); surgery-lectures (100); 
trans-departmental lecture courses: medical evidence 
(4), physical medicine (6), physiological pathology (36), 
preventive medicine and infectious diseases (36), radio- 
logy (24), surgery (30). 

Fourth year medicine. Anaesthesiology—three weeks, 
included with surgery clerkship (200); medicine (200); 
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obstetrics and gynaecology (260); paediatrics (260): 
psychiatry (200); surgery-lectures (400); trans-depart- 
mental lecture courses: medical jurisprudence (15), 
radiology (20), surgery (73). 


Extra-mural courses. Most universities offer extension, 
correspondence and evening courses to serve off-campus 
or part-time students. In many cases extension centres, 
designed to meet the needs of students in the immediate 
area, are maintained at easily accessible points throughout 
the State. The most popular extension programmes offer 
courses in education, agriculture and business. Students 
studying at extension centres are usually adults who 
desire professional or technical training, or who are 
interested in broadening their cultural horizons. 
Correspondence courses offer students an opportunity 
for study off campus. The universities sponsoring such 
courses provide the student with special assignments in 
accordance with a study guide. The student studies the 
assignments independently and prepares written answers 
which are then sent to the sponsoring institution for 
grading. Although it is possible to study almost any 
subject somewhere in the United States by correspondence, 
most institutions have definite restrictions on the amount 
and kind of correspondence credit they will permit a 
student to apply toward completion of degree requirements, 


Research 


It is generally agreed that productive scholarship and 
research are essential functions of the university. Indeed, 
most institutions and scholars seem to feel that some 
research carried out by academic staff is indicative of 
the sense of inquiry necessary for good teaching. 

Much of the research carried out by American univer- 
sities can best be described as applied research, and 
through such efforts American research workers contribute 
daily to the enrichment of the national culture, the im- 
provement of health, the increased effectiveness of industry 
and technology, and the improvement of the national 
standard of living. The universities also direct a vast 
programme of basic research. 

When compared with the cost of teaching activities, 
expenditure on organized research is disproportionately 
expensive. For this reason most research projects are 
sponsored by the Federal Government, by industry, or 
by foundations. In 1961, the United States spent $1.4 
billion for research in institutions of higher education. 
Federal agencies sponsor much of the organized research 
and the university's next best research customer is 
American industry. Other heavy investors in contract 
research include State and local government agencies, 
municipalities, foundations, and numerous professional 
and benevolent organizations. 


Staff 


Faculty personnel in American colleges and universities 
are accorded academic rank based upon such factors as 
training and seniority. The typical young faculty member 
begins his appointment as an instructor. As he gains 
experience, advanced training and recognition, he is 
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promoted to the rank of assistant professor, associate 
professor, and ultimately to the rank of a full professor, 
Salary and tenure are associated with rank. Graduate 
students are frequently employed as teaching or research 
fellows while still pursuing their degree courses or doing 
postgraduate research. It is conservatively estimated that 
the institutions of higher education in the United States 
now employ more than 400,000 professional staff. This 
figure includes administrative, teaching, research and 
other personnel. By far the largest single group are the 
faculty or resident instructors, who constitute roughly 
70 per cent of the total. Individual faculty members are 
given a wide latitude of academic freedom. They are 
largely responsible for determining the content and the 
teaching methods for their own class 

Most authorities agree that the major problem facing 


5. 


American higher education in the coming decade centres 
around the training and recruitment of competent staff. 
The universities recruit their teachers in the graduate 


schools and classrooms; they also attract many teachers 
from the liberal arts colleges, teacher training institutions 
and junior colleges. Occasionally scholars from other 
countries seek employment in the United States. The 
problem of recruitment is complicated by the fact that 
the doctor's degree is considered almost a prerequisite 
for the ambitious aspirant to a university teaching or 
research career. Private industry and government are 
the academic profession's greatest competitors, and both 
generally offer higher salaries than do the universiti 
particularly for those holding doctor's degrees in + 
and engineering. 

In recent years most universities have made a serious 
effort to increase staff salaries. In the academic year 
1961/62 the salaries for professors in undergraduate 
universities were roughly 20 per cent higher than they 
had been five years earlier. 

Most universities contribute to a retirement programme 
which permits faculty members to retire at ages ranging 
from 65 to 70 on approximately half salary. Faculty 
members usually have a long vacation in the summer, and 
also receive a year's sabbatical leave with full pay every 
seventh year. Most universities are liberal in working 
out exchange arrangements which permit their staff to 
lecture or study at leading domestic and foreign universities. 

There are two major national associations to which 
university faculty members may belong. The American 
Association of University Professors is the chief champion 
of the individual rights of faculty members, and the 
Division of Higher Education of the National Education 
Association also has an active programme for the pro- 
fessional development of university personnel. 


Student life and welfare 


It is undeniable that higher education is expensive. The 
cost is usually divided three ways: between the student, 
the institution, and individual or corporate donors. The 
amount paid by the student varies widely in individual 
cases and from institution to institution. Most institutions 
invest heavily in the education of their students; this is 
especially true of the public universities. In the academic 
year 1961/62 undergraduate tuition and fees in public 


universities averaged $271 compared with $1,016 in 
private universities. A student M is not a resident of 
the State in which the public university is located usually 
pays a non-resident fee which more than doubles his costs. 
Charges for dormitory rooms vary from $231 at public 
universities to $317 at private institutions. Board rates 
for the academic year at the university eafetarias range 
from $346 for a five-day week to $425 for a seven-day 
week. These figures are averages and charges vary widely 
from institution to institution. 

Scholarships are widely available even if they are not 
as plentiful or as large as they should be. The number of 
scholarships sponsored by private individuals, foundations, 
religious organizations and industry is increasing rapidly. 
The Federal Government grants a large number of scholar- 
ships to more able students, especially in the fields of 
Science, engineering and health. Student loans are also 
readily available to most students. Nearly every insti- 
tution has a large number of small loan funds which 
have been contributed by alumni and friends. Through 
the National Education Act of 1958, the Federal Govern- 
ment has endeavoured to guarantee that needy and 
deserving students can count on continuing their higher 
education through the provision of loans which are re- 
payable after graduation. These loans carry little or no 
interest and have liberal repayment privileges. The so- 
called ‘service’ scholarships are a form of grant-in-aid 
for which the student is expected to render a service to 
the institution in return, and under such arrangements 
students perform many duties about the campus. They 
may serve as student assistants in the library or laboratory, 
or they may work in offices, grade papers, or work in 
cafeterias or student centres. The student is expected to set 
his earnings for this work against the cost of his education. 

The fellowship or assistantship represents still another 
form of student aid. Able graduate students are frequently 
employed on a part-time basis to teach undergraduates 
or conduct research activities. Holders of fellowships or 
assistantships usually continue with their own degree 
programmes or research projects. 

There are numerous student organizations to help the 
student develop socially as well as intellectually. The 
influence of the student government organization varies 
a great deal from one institution to another. However, 
at many universities students not only assist in the admi- 
nistration of the student activity programme, but also 
serve on many important faculty and administrative 
committees, As a rule, representatives to the student 
government are elected by students, and not appointed 
by the faculty or the university administration. While 
student organizations play an important role in shaping 
activities and policies at most universities, it 1s doubtful 
that their influence is as potent as is student opinion at 
foreign universities. 

A large university campus may have a hundred or 
more student organizations, fraternities and sororities, 
and societies for drama, music, athletics, etc. There are 
student publications, honour societies of various kinds, 
and student advisory and governing councils. There are 
two major types of athletic ee ашкере 
athletics involving competitions between the teams o 


one university and those of another institution, and intra- 
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mural athletics between various teams usually represent- 
ing fraternities, dormitories, classes, or clubs within a 
single university. The latter programmes are considered 
to be of a recreational nature and usually involve a large 
percentage of the students. 

Most American universities make provisions for housing 
at least a portion of their student body. Such students are 
considered to be ‘in residence’. They may be housed in dorm- 
itories, in housing provided by sororities or fraternities, 
on the campus or in officially approved off-campus housing. 

The student personnel services of most universities 
include provisions for the health, welfare and guidance 
of all students. Most of the larger universities maintain 
a complete university hospital. Smaller institutions rely 
upon infirmaries and health centres. Resident nurses are 
usually in charge of campus health units, and college 
physicians are generally available on either a full-time 
or part-time basis. Counselling and guidance may be 
under the direction of a professional staff of trained 
psychologists or testing experts, or may be accomplished 
through a more informal arrangement in which students 
are assigned to individual faculty advisers. In either case 
the student is encouraged to bring his academic, vocational 
or personal problems to his adviser. 

The American college and university has always wel- 
comed the presence of students from foreign countries. 
In 1961/62 roughly 57,000 students from other countries 
were enrolled in institutions of higher education in the 
United States, and approximately 20,000 foreign students 
received degrees from American universities during this 
academic year. Most major campuses now maintain a 
foreign student adviser; this officer and his staff help 
the foreign student resolve the many problems of adjust- 
ment in his new collegiate environment. They help him 
to find accommodation and give him assistance with 
enrolment procedures, course schedules, and his financial 
transactions. They introduce him to the social life of the 
campus and help him establish contacts in the community 
at large. 

One of the major problems confronting the foreign 
student as he contemplates study in the United States 
concerns the cost of his education. A recent survey indicated 
that almost half of the foreign students enrolled in Ame- 
rican colleges were self-supporting. Roughly another 
fourth derived their support from miscellaneous private 
sources. The balance depended upon grants-in-aid and 
scholarships from private organizations and governmental 
agencies, and institutional assistance in the form of 
service scholarships, fellowships, loans and tuition rebates. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES AND OTHER 
FOUR-YEAR, OR MORE, INSTITUTIONS 


Most colleges and universities follow the above-described 
pattern, subject, of course, to limitations according to 
the size of the institutions and to their particular objectives. 
Smaller institutions perform the same general teaching 
functions within a simpler administrative arrangement 
than that of the complex universities. Although the bulk 
of organized research is carried on in the large universities, 
there is also valuable research being done in liberal arts 
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colleges and in independently organized professional 
schools. Many believe that students get more individual 
attention and make better progress in small institutions; 
others favour the opportunity for specialization or breadth 
of study in larger institutions. Staff salaries are generally 
somewhat better in larger institutions, but many professors 
prefer the atmosphere of small colleges. Students transfer 
easily from one accredited institution to another, from 
junior colleges to senior colleges, and from one under- 
graduate school to a graduate or professional school in 
another institution. 


INSTITUTIONS WITH CURRICULA OF LESS THAN 
FOUR YEARS 


Institutions with curricula of less than four years are 
classified into three groups according to their primary 
emphasis: (a) junior or community colleges; (b) technical 
institutes; (c) semi-professional schools. Although a junior 
or community college does not grant the bachelor’s 
degree, it does provide transfer curricula which enable 
students to continue their education in a higher institution. 
In this respect, it is much like the first two years of a 
liberal arts college or a university. With the pressure of 
increasing enrolment, the growing number of community 
colleges is bringing the first two years of higher education 
within commuting distance of a large proportion of 
students, thereby relieving some of the pressure on four- 
year institutions. Although most junior colleges offer 
some programmes which are occupational in nature, 
their primary purpose is the offering of transfer work. 
On the other hand, although students may also transfer 
from technical institutes and semi-professional schools, 
the primary purpose of these institutions is the provision 
of training for immediate employment. 

The junior colleges are functionally arranged on a 
similar basis to the four-year university, with subject 
matter divisions or departments instead of colleges or 
separate schools. The technical institutes also usually 
function through departments or divisions, providing 
technical education in the mechanical arts. Their courses 
usually last over a period of two years (though some may 
be of one and some of three years' duration) and prepare 
engineering technicians or technicians in engineering- 
related fields. The term ‘semi-professional school’ is 
usually restricted to two-year institutions of higher 
education other than technical institutes. The semi- 
professional school is often limited to only one or two 
closely related non-engineering divisions or departments. 
For example, one department of accounting and one of 
financial administration may comprise the two related 
programmes of one school. The term two-year institution 
is used below to refer to all three types of institution. 


Admission of students. Graduates of accredited high schools 
are normally eligible for admission to these two-year 
institutions. College students can generally transfer credits 
of courses with an average grade or above from one insti- 
tution of higher education to another. Foreign students 
are generally subject to the same admission requirements 
as United States nationals. This would include sufficient 
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knowledge of the English language to enable them to 
pursue a full course of study for credit. 


Range of studies. The occupational curricula are designed 
to prepare students for immediate employment in an 
occupation after usually two years of full-time study 
beyond high school. Such occupational programmes of 
study prepare technicians and semi-professional personnel 
in the arts and sciences, and in both engineering and non- 
engineering related skills. The successful completion of 
such study concludes with a formal award such as an 
associate degree or a diploma or a certificate. 

The junior college academic programme often includes 
the occupational curricula, transfer programmes of credit 
to the university, and adult education. Adult education 


is often restricted to group instruction in non-degree 
credit courses. Prerequisites are generally not required 
and courses are usually of less than advanced or pro- 
fessional level. Transfer programmes in junior colleges 
are usually similar in content and context to those of 


the first two years of the university. 


Intra-mural teaching. These institutions follow the same 
general pattern as four-year institutions for their academic 
year, attendance requirements, methods of instruction, 
and examinations. 


Requirements for certain awards. A typical junior college 
programme is similar in content to the freshman and 
sophomore years in the university. The programmes in 
technical institutes and semi-professional schools are more 
intensive than in the university, and the two-year pro- 
grammes place more emphasis on practical work. For 


example, the student studying to be an engineering 
technician would not plunge as deeply into mathematics 
and the sciences as would a university student of engineer- 
ing, but he would go deeper into the production and 
construction processes, and the relation of these processes 
to economic design. The emphasis is on production and 


construction and the understanding of the principles 

underlying such processes. 

The following is a typical technical institute programme 
of study leading to the Associate in Engineering Degree 
in Engineering Design Technology showing the number 
of semester hours in parentheses: 

First semester. Algebra (3); machine drafting (2): electri- 
city (4); strength of materials (33); pattern making 
(4); English composition (3); oral communication (2). 

Second semester, Algebra and trigonometry (3); machine 
drafting (1); machine design (23); electricity (4); physics 
(4); engineering mechanics (3); casting processes (3). 

Third semester. Differential and integral calculus (3): 
machine drafting (1); physics (4); kinematics (34); 
internal combustion engines (31); casting processes (1); 
human relations (2). 

Fourth semester. Analytic geometry and calculus (3); 
machine drafting (13); machine tool operation (3); 
tool design (34); heat (3); heat laboratory (2); welding 
(12); industrial management (2). 


Extra-mural courses. Course work at all two-year insti- 
tutions of higher education is normally taken in residence. 


There are, however, some exceptions; for example, since 
1960 the Chicago City Junior College has offered fully 
aceredited courses by television. The television student 
must meet all normal requirements of admission to the 
college and to individual courses. Instruction, performance, 
and grading policies are maintained at the same level as 
in conventional classroom instruction. 


Research 


In the two-year institutions of higher education no 
emphasis is placed on teaching activities. The student’s 
time is spent in the classroom, the laboratory, or in home 
study. Little emphasis is placed on research by either 
staff or students. 


Staff 


‘Instructor’ is a term generally used for all teaching staff 
in two-year institutions. Recruitment and conditions of 
service resemble practices in four-year institutions. 


Student life and welfare 


Two-year institutions draw most of their students from 
within commuting distance and therefore do not usually 
have residence halls. In other respects, student activities 
are similar to those in four-year institutions. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The characteristics of teacher training institutions in the 
United States are essentially the same as those of the 
colleges, universities and other institutions providing higher 
professional training already discussed. 

The education, both general and professional, of Ame- 
rican teachers has progressed rapidly during the past 
quarter century. Of ahs 1.7 million elementary and second- 
ary school teachers currently in service, it is estimated 
that approximately 80 per cent of the elementary school 
teachers and 98 per cent of the secondary school teachers 
have at least a bachelor’s degree; in addition, 18 per 
cent of the elementary school teachers and 36 per cent 
of the secondary school teachers hold a master’s degree. 

In a typical four-year programme for a bachelor’s 
degree (of arts, science, or education) for the preparation 
of an elementary school teacher, approximately three- 
quarters of the student's work is in general or liberal 
arts courses, and one-quarter is in professional education 
courses, including practice teaching. In a typical four- 
year programme for a bachelor's degree (of arts, science, 
or education) for the preparation of a secondary school 
teacher, approximately five-sixths of the student’s work 
is in general or liberal arts courses, including his subject 
or subjects of specialization; the other one-sixth is in 
professional education courses, including practice teaching. 

A fifth year of college or university work for an element- 
ary school teacher puts the major emphasis on professional 
courses concerned with methods of teaching the elementary 
school curriculum and with the learning diss of 
elementary schoolchildren, A master's degree, usually in 
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education, is generally awarded for this year of higher 
education beyond the bachelor’s degree. Roughly a half 
of the fifth year of academic work for a secondary school 
teacher is spent in advanced study in the subject or 
subjects he teaches; the other half is devoted to pro- 
fessional education courses. For this fifth year he would 
usually receive a master’s degree of arts, science or 
education. 

Summer sessions and the evening sessions of colleges 
and universities attract large numbers of teachers for 
whom advanced study usually results in increased pro- 
fessional competence, increases in salary, and academic 
credit toward an advanced degree. 

Each of the fifty States and equivalent political sub- 
divisions which constitute the United States, has its 
own requirements for teacher certification. The academic 
programme of a teacher in training at an institution of 
higher education will, in large measure, reflect the specific 
certification requirements of the State or equivalent 
political sub-division in which the student plans to teach. 
But, since the teacher certification requirements of the 
States are much more alike than they are different, the 
American teacher is extremely mobile and may move 
from State to State with relative ease. 

It is generally recognized in American education today 
that full and ‘adequate preparation for elementary or 
secondary school teaching requires five years of higher 
education. The trend is to advocate the completion of a 
fifth year of higher education during the beginning teacher’s 
first five years of service. Although this proposal has been 
adopted by several States, its acceptance throughout 
the country is expected to advance slowly. It is encouraging 
to note, however, that institutions of higher education 
and the organized teaching profession are setting their 
sights on five years of higher education as a basic require- 
ment for teaching in both the elementary and secondary 
schools. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Education is a dynamic force working for the improve- 
ment of society as well as for its preservation. In the 
United States, the growing acceptance of college education 
as preparation for a wide variety of occupations, both 
inside and outside the professions, has been accompanied 
by shifts in college curricula not only to prepare individuals 
for occupational areas but also to provide broad basic 
training to give flexibility in meeting change. There has 
been a consistent upgrading of jobs, and the increasing 
use of the products of scientific technology clearly calls 
for a higher degree of education and technical skill in 
most lines of work. For these reasons, higher education 
institutions in the United States must do more than 
transmit the knowledge and culture of the past, and 
improve the quality of the labour force. They must 
provide the setting and leadership for discovering new 
talent and increasing its development; they must help 
students enlarge their appreciation and skills in the arts 
and humanities; they must identify new social policies 
and new instruments of social policy; they must extend 
understanding of domestic and world problems; and they 
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must be instruments for carrying out basic research to 
expand man’s knowledge and applied research to create 
the potential for finding new goods, new technologies, 
and better ways of living with our fellow men at home 
and abroad. 

Enrolments have been rising rapidly in recent years 
as a result of a combination of an increasing college-age 
population and advancing technology. This increasing 
proportion of college-trained individuals in our society 
has a compounding effect, for studies show that the 
educational attainment of the parents has a powerful 
influence on the educational aspirations of their children. 
Furthermore, progress in most scientific fields is continually 
moving at a more rapid rate. For these reasons, the 
demand for higher education seems to be beginning an 
upward trend similar to that in secondary education 
half a century ago. If the present trend in college enrolments 
continues, the size of the student body will double in 
this decade. 

Not only are an increasing percentage of young people 
going to college but they are staying in college longer 
and completing more comprehensive study programmes. 
A larger percentage are pursuing postgraduate studies. 
In fact, in order to provide more of the basic elements 
for mature development in a complex society, many of the 
professions are broadening their basic education require- 
ments and concentrating their professional training at 
higher levels in order to assure greater flexibility and a 
higher degree of professional education than was possible 
in generations past. 

In order to bring higher education within the geographic 
reach of a greater number of young people and provide 
increased public services, there is a marked trend toward 
the establishment of junior or community colleges. As a 
result of this trend, the proportion of single students in 
college-operated residential facilities has been decreasing, 
and somewhat less than half of the single students now 
live in college-operated quarters. Colleges and univer- 
sities provide some facilities for married students as a 
matter of routine, and these students represent about 
5 per cent of those using college housing. 

To accommodate students coming from highly diverse 
academic backgrounds, with a broad array of educational 
objectives, curricular offerings have been broadened to 
prepare students not only for an increasing variety of 
new occupations but also for greater depth and special- 
ization than has been usual up till now within the established 
professions. To accommodate superior students with un- 
usual backgrounds or experiences, institutions have 
devised flexible curriculum patterns to permit acceleration 
or special concentration in depth or scope of study to 
“meet the individual's own objectives. Carefully organized 
guidance and counselling programmes are provided to 
help students assess their particular academic and personal 
qualities in relation to their objectives. 

Many colleges and universities have organized co- 
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operative work-study programmes in which the student 
alternates periods of study with periods of work in Govern- 
ment, industry or the professions. These programmes 
Serve as a recruitment device for the employer and a 
source of experience and income for the student. Most 
schools which have specialized professional or vocational 
programmes also co-operate with local and area businesses, 
industries, and Government agencies in their in-service 
training programmes for employees. In some cases, 
employees are given time off from work to attend college 
classes at the employer's expense; in other cases, courses 
are offered on the premises of the employer. In a few 
cases, industries operate complete schools of their own, 
in co-operation with one or more colleges. 

In spite of the wide diversity among institutions of 
higher education in the United States, and in the absence 
of a central ministry of education, the institutions them- 
selves have developed co-ordinating and accrediting 
agencies which, through inter-institutional co-operation, 
have brought about considerable unification of standards 
and of operating practices. 


With the increasing expansion of higher education, 
enrolment pressures have caused most institutions to 
tighten their admission practices and raise the quality 
of their programmes. The pressure has also caused insti- 


tutions to make better use of time, physical facilities 
and staff in order to serve as many students as possible. 
In their quest for quality, institutions are redesigning 
their curriculum patterns to provide interdisciplinary 
approaches, revising the school calendar to provide for 
acceleration and enrichment, developing new instruments 
for evaluation of student progress, experimenting with 
new learning aids and new teaching-learning methods to 
give the student greater responsibility for the direction 
and depth of his own programme, and developing new 
methods of reporting student competence to potential 
employers and/or schools of advanced study. Rather than 
representing mutually contradictory goals, the search for 
economy and the search for quality seem to go hand in 
hand as institutions of higher education have gone about 
the serious business of providing improved programmes 
for more students. 

Perhaps the real test of the quality of education in 
America is the level of technological development at 
home, the understanding of social conditions throughout 
the world, the appreciation of cultural and creative 
developments everywhere, and the moral courage to 
challenge the unknown in the search for knowledge and 
truth. The commitment of the people of the United 
States to the concept of providing educational opportunity 
for every youth as far as his ambition and ability will 
take him is a challenge of major proportions indeed. 


B i prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
ЕС.] 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Office of Education. Division of Educational Statistics. 
Replies to Unesco questionnaires, 


Reference. data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 183,742,000. 

Area: 3,615,214 square miles; 9,363,389 square kilometres. 

Population density: 51 per square mile; 20 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1959 estimate): 482.7 thousand 
million dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959 
(in thousand dollars) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Total! БОШ ЭО КОЛМО То v. 27189261 
Federal Government 1 827 394 
State Governments 7 462 036 


Local authorities ME e ale ds. 11 060 815 
Other Government sources .,,...... 45 619 
Other sources «s 16 193 397 


1. Includes tuition fees, other receipts from parents, private gifts and 
grants, 


OF AMERICA 


Total expenditure . 224 722 464 
Total recurring expenditure CRY 320 602 622 
For administration or general control — . 1796 309 
For instruction POOLE . 559417215 
Other recurring expenditure *5 925 504 
Total capital expenditure . 4 119 837 


C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 

Total recurring expenditure’ , 20 602 626 100 
Pre-primary, primary and 

secondary education . . 14 944 452 72.5 
Higher education i mis 85 601 375 21.2 
Other types of education . . . 56 799 0.3 

Federal schools for Indians. . 49 938 0.2 

Other Federal schools . . . 6861 0.1 


2. Owing to rounding of figures details do not add to the total. 

3. Includes payments of interest. 

4. Refers to public institutions only. 

5. Includes expenditure for departmental research in institutions of 
higher education. 

6. Includes expenditure on Federal schools for Indians and Federal 
‘installations’. 

7. Figures are based on closed accounts but include estimates for private 
elementary and secondary schools. 

8. Includes expenditure for sub-collegiate departments of higher edu- 
cation. 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960-61: 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total = : n 
ae Humanities? Education Fine arts ам Social, Natur Engineering МӘН Agriculture? ОА д 
Less than 2 years ie = 
2 уеатв МЕ = = == — — = = == E = eus 
y 5 E a 
3 years MF = a z = = == т = — = 
ef F — — — = = = = = Вт = = 
4 years? MF 401 113 42869 74391 21770 9514 130478 48210 35866 24787 5418 7810 
F 145 514 21407 54523 11631 262 36677 10405 14 9345 73 1057 
5 years! MF 18 940 6478 31304 4942 586 15012 9099 8178 1657 1988 296 
Ў Е 24481 2861 14046 1777 28 3451 1456 28 718 27 89 
6 years МЕ be u 
yea! F < й 
5 10575 1062 1594 410 32 2356 3573 943 133 421 51 
T уеде ок шш МЕ 1112 110 318 63 — M4 v 6 4 4 6 


for Puerto Rico. + ү 

З е are included with social sciences; anatomy, 

* statistics and forestry with natural sciences; and veterinary medicine 
ith medical sciences. 

3. отара of bachelor’s and first 
or more years’ study. 


te 


professional degrees, entailing four 


4, Comprised of master’s and second professional degrees, entailing 
one or more years’ study beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

5. Comprised of doctor's degrees entailing two or more years’ study 
beyond the master’s degree. 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-61 
EES SS Б 
Field of study 


Academic year Sex Total т 7 
Humanities! Education Finearts Law Soda, Natural Engineering Medien, Asriculturel i 
1960/61 MF 490 628 50 409 107 289 27122 10132 147846 60882 44987 26 577 7 227 8 157 
Е 171 107 24 438 68 887 13 471 290 40442 12 088 168 10 067 104 1152 
1959/60 MF 479 215 41 284 103 718 27 473 9858 145206 58 021 45 753 26536 7 933 7433 
F 163 973 22 029 66 102 13 471 265 39618 10963 174 10 192 123 1036 
1958/59 MF 464 095 43 135 100 072 26432 10449 142680 53336 45 601 26 223 8 627 7540 . 
F 153 448 19 344 63 767 12 483 281 36807 9657 146 9716 100 1147 
1951/58 МЕ 440 304 40 550 95 323 25282 9923 137086 48376 41767 25750 8 715 1532 
F 145 126 17634 60 054 12 129 299 35719 8395 133 9 487 113 1170, 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 10 22 6 2 30 13 9 5 Ч 2 
Е 100 14 40 8 0 24 7 0 6 0 1 
1957/58 MF 100 9 22 6 2 31 п 9 6 2 2 
F 100 12 41 8 0 25 6 0 Zi 0 1 


1, History and psychology are included with social sciences; anatomy, statistics and forestry with natural sciences; and veterinary medicine with 
medical sciences. 


4. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 
——————————M———ÉÁÉ—ÉÉÉÉÉ—— 


Number of students enrolled NOE 
Academic Average eese 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment. 100,000 
beginning (000%) рер 
Total Per cent female 

1930 «ез ea 
1931 1154117 42 
1932 nm vis 1105 124 919 884 
1933 1055 360 42 
1934 oc 209 " 
1935 1208 227 41 
1936 PES ag 
1937 1350 905 40 1351 129 117 1046 
1938 TM cU 
1939 1494 203 40 
1940 ane an 
1941 1 403 990 42 
1942 aea Eds 1280 135 071 947 
1943 1155 272 50 
1944 Do AG 
1945 1676 851 45 
1946 ss D 
Н 2 616 262 30 2317 144 081 1608 

948 eee eae 
1949 2 659 021 30 
1950 эла “+ 
1951 2 301 884 34 
1952 ОЗА e 2408 148 804 1617 
1953 2514712 36 
1954 2 408 237 35 \ 
1955 2 637 245 84 
1956 one Pm 
1957 2 899 565 34 22 995 3172 295 21 738 
1958 23 226 038 35 
1959 ?3 215 544 . 35 

Rus 0 t om уш _. 
1. Includes all institutions of higher education. 2. Data for 1958 and 1959 include Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Level and а 
REA ‘Type of institution e of insti ull and part-time | Part-time 
Total Female "Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public . 1961/62 iym AA 1. *1 926 000 — 
Kindergartens, private 1961/62 1 373 000 dna 
TOR TES eres. P 961168 x *2299 000 *1110 400 — 
» ЭК tA ЄТ h 1960/61 1 *2 092 000 *1014 600 — 
NS AREAS a 1958/59 ^ 2 282841 1117937 — 
” . 9. 9 1 991 000 ДР = 
» 1957/58 1. 2135917 1044330 — 
Primary Elementary schools, publie. 1961/62 870 631 *26 221 000 — 
Elementary schools, private . 1961/62 Д *4 497 000 — 
Total т. 1961/62 810 631 *30 718 000 m — 
other bt tee . uu 1960/61 s.. | 9857 353 an *30 349 000 *14 705 000 — 
ОЧОК. a 1959/60 | 105 697 | 958940 833 125 30 008 471 14 554 916 Er 
"at Оа x^ 1958/59 г | 7812 000 mo 28 184 000 Еа -— 
ое AEN 1957/58 | 205 200 | 894 732 788 467 27 927 113 13 557 117 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, public 1961/62 592 228 *9 817 000 
and BERE schools, private 1961/62 oss *1 141 000 
vocational ‘Totaly, E S v.s. | 1961/63 9592 228 *10 958 000 oo 
eun Siar oo ENERO 1960/61 ‚.. | 9551 609 tos *10 249 000 *5 065 000 
е. 1959/60 | 29845 | 583 310 280 589 9 532 801 4824 517 
het Si Lee!) ok ae 1958/59 s+» | 489 000 ene 9 482 000 dan 
SP adea 1957/58 | 326500 | 517307 260487 8845386 4514 723 
Higher Universities, public . . . 1961/62 1059 318 349 199 
Liberal arts colleges, public . 1961/62 385 661 182 812 
Technological schools, public 1961/62 48 622 4132 
Schools of art, public . . . . 1961/62 223 108 
Other professional schools, publi. 1961/62 12 194 4518 
Teachers’ colleges, public . . 1961/62 387 405 198 401 
Junior colleges, public 1961/62 458 296 167 955 
Universities, private . . 1961/62 510 315 165 997 
Liberal Arts Colleges, private 1961/62 122 192 322 653 
Technological schools, private 1961/62 63 382 4482 
Theological schools, private . 1961/62 42 940 9 365 
Schools of art, private . . . . 1961/62 17 387 8 897 
Other professional schools, private . 1961/62 45 709 6 922 
Teachers’ colleges, private 1961/62 14 237 10 522 
Junior colleges, private . 1961/62 62 707 31 280 
Total® . p 1961/62 А Я 3 891 230 1 467 243 . 
nC DEC LS 1960/61 M ыс EET ... | *3610007 1339367 Ws 
A 1959/60 2008 | 281506 54239 | 119214 3215544 1135 756 889 544 
= E 1958/59 Tele aoe mu Do 3226038 1133 820 bes 
W 1957/58 1930 | 258184 50822 | 105 496 2 899 565 981 252 611561 
Special? Residential schools, publie 1957/58 65 309 *25 800 — 
Regular day schools, publie. 1957/58 7889 560 ie -- 
Residential schools, private . . . - 1957/58 22 719 *9 000 — 
DO SN SEES V 1957/58 1977 588 D — 
в Elementary or high school education 1957/58 *1 776 000 *1 776 000 
даш Junior Volgo cre education 1957/58 *1 263 000 *1 263 000 
"Trade or business school education 1957/58 *985 000 *985 000 
Agricultural Extension Service . 1957/58 *375 000 *375 000 
uc. E ауа 1957/58 *3 873 000 *3 873 000 
Total . 1957/58 *8 272 000 *8 272 000 


E inning 1958, data include Alaska and Hawaii. | 
ЧОО К aching staff is included in primary education. 
2, Data show teaching staff in all elementary schools, including kinder- 
К gartens, and enrolment in grades 1 to 8 inclusive. 
i i nly. n " acd 4 
| E RN о school teaching staff, including junior high 
i schools, and enrolment in grades 9 to 12 inclusive. 


5. Aggregate United States (includes Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, and 


Guam). Total enrolment for the fift 


States and the 


District of 


Columbia in 1961 and 1960 was 3,860,643 and 3,579,413 respectively. 


6. Data available for 1957 only. 


7. Includes 489,644 speech impaired, 222,044 mentally retarded and 
52,269 exceptionally gifted children, 
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PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The United States of America secured control of the 
Panama Canal in 1904, and the first public school under 
the jurisdiction of the United States Government opened 
there on 2 January 1906. An authorization to the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, dated 24 June 1905, apportioned 
$30,000 of Canal Zone Government money for the 
development of an educational programme. The schools 
of the Canal Zone are operated by the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment under authority contained in the Canal Zone Code, 
Section 5, Title 2, appearing as the first sentence of the 
United States Code, Section 1305, Title 48. 

Originally established under the supervision of the 
Collector of Revenues, in May 1906 the schools were 
turned over to the Bureau of Municipalities. Seven months 
later they were organized as a separate activity and 
placed under the direction of a division of Department 
of Law and Government. When the canal was completed 
in 1914 and the permanent organization of the Panama 
Canal established, the Division of Schools was placed 
in the Executive Department, under the jurisdiction of 
the Executive Secretary. The system of administration 
was reorganized on 1 July 1950, with the Division of 
Schools being placed in the Civil Affairs Bureau of the 
Canal Zone Government. The direct responsibility for 
administering the Canal Zone schools rests with the 
Superintendent of Schools. He is head of the Division, 
and is responsible to the Director of the Civil Affairs 
Bureau who in turn is responsible to the Governor of the 
Canal Zone. 

There is no body of school laws in the Canal Zone; 
the school system is governed by administrative regulations 
rather than by statutory enactments. Education is not 
compulsory at any grade level, but a high percentage 
of the appropriate age groups attend school. 

The educational ladder comprises elementary schools, 
consisting of a kindergarten class followed by grades 1 
to 6, six years’ secondary education (grades 7 to 12) 
and two years of junior college (grades 13 and 14). 

Two school systems are operated in the Canal Zone. 
The United States schools are operated essentially for 
children of United States citizens and they follow the 
general pattern of schools in the United States. The Latin 
American schools are operated for the children of citizens 
of the Republic of Panama who live in the Canal Zone, 
and follow the pattern of other schools in the Republic 
of Panama. English is the language of instruction in the 
American schools with Spanish as a second language; 
in the Latin American schools this situation is reversed. 

Congress initially appropriates funds for the entire cost 
of the Canal Zone Government, including its educational 
programme. Amounts expended by the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment for proyiding education to the dependants of 
employees of United States agencies (other than the 
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Panama Canal Company and the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment) are repaid to the Canal Zone Government by such 
agencies. Tuition fees received by the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment and the amounts paid by other Government agencies 
are deposited in the United States Treasury. The differ- 
ences between the total of these amounts and the total 
cost of operating the schools is repaid to the Treasury by 
the Panama Canal Company. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Canal Zone Junior College, the first institution of 
higher learning in the Zone, was founded in 1933. It is 
one of the few post-secondary institutions completely 
owned, maintained, controlled, and operated by the 
Federal Government of the United States. The college was 
admitted to membership in the American Association of 
Junior Colleges shortly before the end of its first year, 
and has been accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools since 1941. 

The Canal Zone Junior College was established pri- 
marily for the dependants of American employees of 
United States Government Agencies, Some non-United 
States citizens are admitted as places are available on 
the basis of performance in a competitive entrance exami- 
nation. In general the junior college admits only bona fide 
residents of the Republie of Panama and the Canal Zone. 

The college is administered by a dean, a part-time 
dean of men, and a part-time dean of women. The last 
two also carry out teaching duties. 


Range of studies. Five college transfer curricula are offered, 
in business administration, engineering, liberal arts, medical 
technology, and secretarial science; a sixth course in nursing 
training is being planned. There are also special terminal 
curricula in commercial, liberal arts, and engineering 
subjects. The Associate in Arts degree is awarded on 
successful completion of the required courses. The junior 
college also operates an eight-month extension division 
and an eight-week summer session, primarily for adults. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins in September 
and usually ends in the first week in June; it is divided 
into two semesters. 


Staff 


The teaching staff includes nine instructors, in addition 
to the dean of men and the dean of women; four are 
part-time and also teach in the adjoining Balboa High 
School. Other instructors are employed on a part-time 
basis to teach day classes in the extension division and 
during the summer session. 


Student life and welfare 


Student life revolves around the student association to 
which nearly all students belong. It functions mainly 
through an executive committee, consisting of its officers 
and two representatives from each of the two classes. 
Students are also organized in clubs with different interests. 

At the beginning of his college career each student is 
assigned to an adviser who is also one of his instructors; 
the adviser gives not only academic guidance, but also 
social, personal, and vocational guidance and counselling. 
The dean of the college and the deans of men and of women 
also help in this work, 

The. services of a Schools Division doctor and nurse 
are available in the Balboa High School clinic to both 
high school and college students; there is also a community 
first aid clinic, These services are free to both students 
and instructors. 

About half the members of the college's graduating 
classes continue their formal education overseas. Most 
go to the United States, although a few have attended 
institutions in England, France, Canada, Mexico, Chile, 
Peru, Colombia, Argentine and Panama (the Universidad 
de Panama). 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The major trend in the Canal Zone Junior College is a 
fairly steady increase in enrolment during recent years. 
This is expected to continue, and it is estimated that 
full-time day class enrolment may reach 400 within five 
years or so. 


[Text prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Office of Education. Division of Educational 
Statistics. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 42,000. 

Area: 593 square miles; 1,432 square kilometres. 

Population density: 16 per square mile; 29 per square 
kilometre. 

Fiscal year begins: September. 

Academic year begins: September. 


U.S, TERRITORIES (AMERICA): PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959 
(in thousand U.S, dollars) 


SSS 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Toul. seo. рне v s 395 
Federal Government. . . . . s+ « © © + + + 18 924 
B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE, 1959 
Amount 
Total expenditure. . . . . . - 8 924 
Total recurring expenditure... . 23 963 
For administration or general control 163 
Forinstruction. . . . . + + 2731 
Salaries to teachers and supporting 
EORR Miao "uy P 2 492 
Other instructional expenditure . 239 
Other recurring expenditure. . . 1 008 
Total capital expenditure . . . . 4961 


C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 

Total recurring expenditures... 23 963 100 
Expenditure for administration or 

general control . . . . . a. 163 4.1 
Expenditure for instruction. . . . 2 881 121 

Pre-primary, primary and secondary 

education ZO OS ov 1 ak 68.9 

Higher education . . . . . . 4150 3.8 

Other recurring expenditure . . . 918 23.2 


1. Public schools only. 

2. Owing to rounding of figures, details do not add to total, 
3. Figures are based on closed accounts. 

4, Refers to expenditure for the ‘Community College’. 


WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-59 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
5 Number —————— 
pe BE "Type of institution foedere ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education У tutions = 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public 1959/60 13 13 Um 182 404 = 
p Kindergarten, private 1959/60 1 Tn Bey 105 49 = 
CIE RM 1959/60 14 Gus aho 887 453 = 
Primary Elementary schools (grades 1-8), public 1959/60 14 198 173 oth 8 166 4198 == 
Elementary school (grades 1-8), private 1959/60 1 15 oes = 663 344 = 
О e dea tka bas + 1959/60 15 213 Я 8829 4542 E 
Coo ee, COR AT 1958/59 cu Mes Vie d — 
MEER x Fale pg va Prem uj 1957/58 16 208 183 19589 14543 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools (grades 9-12), public . 
and WOO Nod OE SCC ve 1959/60 9 168 83 22989 21 484 
vocational Set AR ERS. ty et Rid А. ae es 1958/59 nae "S Jas 
» Ееее 1957/58 10 142 60 22529 31189 
Higher Junior College, public 
Total ur cades eau. 1959/60 1 17 5 1 272 127 138 
ж. ni S oe tae 1958/59 1 " ih быз Es: RUE 
ONCE HORNO TII. mci e ды; 1957/58 167 86 27 


1, Public education only; including pre-primary education, 


PUERTO RICO 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The School Law of 31 January 1901 provided for the 
establishment and maintenance of a system of free public 
schools in Puerto Rico under a Commission of Education 
appointed by the President of the United States of 
America and directly responsible to him. The Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which took effect 
on 25 July 1952, provides for a system of free and non- 
sectarian public schools. Education at primary level is 
compulsory to the extent permitted by the facilities of 
the Commonwealth, and all schools, both primary and 
secondary, are free. 

Education is provided by both public and private 
authorities. The public school system is a moderately 
centralized one, the Secretary of Education having respon- 
sibility for educational policy, and for the provision and 
administration of schools at all levels. The superintendent 
of schools in each school district is responsible for the 
implementation of the department's policies. Spanish 
is the language of instruction, English being taught as 
a second language. 

The first nine years of schooling are provided in parallel 
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2. Full-time students only. 


rural and urban school systems, a common six-year 
primary school being followed by a three-year escuela 
intermedia urbana or escuela intermedia rural. Both these 
types of lower secondary school lead to a certificate and 
give access to the last three years of secondary education 
which may be taken either in the escuela superior (upper 
general secondary school) or the escuela superior vocacional 
(upper vocational secondary school) Graduates from 
both kinds of upper secondary school receive a diploma 
and have access to institutions at higher level. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are five institutions offering higher education in 
Puerto Rico. They are the State-run University of Puerto 
Rico, with campuses at Río Piedras, Mayaguez and San 
Juan, and four private institutions—the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, the College of the Sacred Heart 
(for women only), the Inter-American University of Puerto 
Rico, and the Puerto Rico Junior College (the first two 
years of higher studies only). The University of Puerto 
Rico is by far the largest of these institutions and the only 


one dealt with in detail in this chapter. It alone offers 
programmes of study leading to higher degrees, and 
professional education in such fields as medicine, law, 
dentistry, agriculture, engineering and social sciences. 
Amongst the other institutions, the Catholic University 
of Puerto Rico offers programmes of study leading to 
the first degree in arts, science and commerce; the College 
of the Sacred Heart first degree, courses in liberal arts, 
teacher training and secretarial science; and the Inter- 
American University of Puerto Rico courses leading to 
the first degree in liberal arts and teacher training. 

The University of Puerto Rico was first established in 
Fajardo as a normal school in 1900. In 1903 it was given 
university status and its name was changed to the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. Its present divisions were founded 
in the following order: College of Liberal Arts, 1910; 
College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts, 1911; School 
of Law and College of Pharmacy, 1913; College of 
Education, 1925; College of Business Administration and 
School of Tropical Medicine, 1926; Agricultural Extension 
and Experiment Station, 1931; Colleges of Humanities, 
Social Sciences and Natural Sciences, 1943; College of 
General Studies, 1944; School of Medicine, 1951; School 
of Dentistry, 1957. 


Legislation 


The University of Puerto Rico is governed by the Univer- 
sity Law approved by the Legislature in 1942, which 
contains provisions relating to its structure, administration, 
courses of study, etc. 


Policy and administration 


Control of the University of Puerto Rico is vested in a 
higher education council consisting of the Secretary 
of Education (ex officio), plus two eminent educationists 
who may or may not be residents of Puerto Rico, and 
four resident citizens. The chief executive officer is the 
chancellor appointed by the council for an indefinite 
term; he may speak at meetings of the council but not 
vote. The chancellor appoints, and has full authority 
over, all university staff. Each faculty and college is 
headed by a dean whose responsibilities include the 
planning of the faculty teaching programmes and super- 
vising the work done in the subject departments. К 

Each of the university’s separate campuses at Rio 
Piedras, Mayaguez and San Juan has its own university 
board which acts in an advisory capacity to the chancellor, 
and each faculty or college has a council composed of the 


academic staff. 


Finance 


The university derives about 50 per cent of its income 
from legislative appropriations, both Federal and Com- 
monwealth, the larger share coming from the Common- 
wealth. Other sources of income are tuition fees, donations, 
private revenue from university property, etc. 


0,8, TERRITORIES (AMERICA): PUERTO RICO 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


'The following information refers to the University of 
Puerto Rico only. 

The university's campus at Rio Piedras has schools, 
colleges or faculties of business administration, educa- 
tion, general studies, humanities, law, natural sciences, 
pharmacy and social sciences. The campus at Mayaguez 
has schools and faculties of agriculture, arts and science, 
and engineering, and that at San Juan a school of medicine 
and tropical medicine, and a school of dentistry. In all 
institutions the colleges and faculties are further sub- 
divided in teaching departments. 


Admission of students. Candidates for admission to faculties 
and colleges at the University of Puerto Rico must hold a 
diploma from a recognized secondary school, having com- 
pleted at least twelve units in this school with a minimum 
“С° average. In addition, they must take a special entrance 
examination, the final choice of entrants being based 
on an index computed by adding the secondary school 
grade index and the marks obtained in the entrance 
examination. Preference is given to students with good 
secondary school records. 


Range of studies. All first-year students are required to 
take a first common year of general studies before starting 
their degree courses proper. The faculties at Río Piedras 
offer the following degrees with a wide choice of major 
subjects: bachelor of arts (three years); bachelor of science 
(three years); bachelor of business administration (three 
years); bachelor of secretarial science (four years); bachelor 
of arts in education (three years); bachelor of science in 
education (three years); bachelor of laws (three years); and 
bachelor of pharmacy (five years). In addition, various shorter 
diploma courses are offered in a number of fields. Advanced 
studies leading to the master’s degree are provided in 
Spanish studies, public administration and social sciences. 

The faculties at Mayaguez offer three-year courses 
leading to the bachelor’s degree in arts, science, and 
agriculture, and five-year courses in civil, mechanical 
and electrical engineering. Postgraduate students may 
work towards the master's degree in nuclear technology, 
mathematics and radio physics. 

The schools at San Juan provide first degree courses 
in medicine, dentistry, nursing, physical therapy, sanitary 
science, ete., and the School of Medicine offers advanced 
programmes of study in a number of departments. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is divided into 
two semesters and runs from the end of August to late 
May. Students are required to attend classes regularly, 
and the instructors keep attendance records and report 
all absences to the registrar. Too frequent absences are 
reflected in final grades and may result in total loss of 
‘credits’. (Students are required to earn a given number 
of ‘credits’ for all degrees and other named awards, a 
‘credit’ representing a given amount of work in a subject.) 

The methods of instruction used vary according to the 
course taken, but those in most general use are lectures, 
laboratory and field work, demonstrations and discussion 
groups. As a general rule there is a final written exami- 
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nation in all courses. The professor evaluates the results 
of this examination in relation to the student’s class 
work and grades him accordingly; satisfactory evidence of 
an objective nature must, however, be presented to justify 
the grades given. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 

subject requirements for a bachelor of arts degree with 

English as the major subject (the figures in parentheses 

indicate the number of credits earned in each course). 

First year. General studies (common to all first arts degree 
courses). 

Second year. Biological sciences (6); introduction to the 
study of Western culture (6); introduction to philosophy 
(6); introduction to Spanish literature (6); introduction 
to English literature (6); second foreign language (6); 
military or air science for men (4); physical education 
for women (4). 

Third year. General literature (6); second modern language 
(6); English grammar and composition (6); phonetics and 
spoken English (6); survey of English literature (6); 
elective subjects (6). 

Fourth year. Fine arts, general theory of art (6); history 
of Puerto Rico (6); second modern language (6); electives 
in English (6); other electives (6). 


The following are the subject requirements for a bachelor 
of science degree with a major in physics. All students in 
the faculties of natural sciences follow a common course 
during the first two years. 

First year. General studies (Spanish I and II, English I 
and II, humanities I and П, physical science I and II, 
mathematics I), and military or air science or their 
equivalent in electives for men, and physical education 
for women. 

Second year. Introduction to the study of Western culture 
(6); general botany (4); general zoology (4); general 
chemistry (8); general physics (6), including laboratory 
work (2); algebra and trigonometry (6); military or 
air science for men (4); physical education for women (4). 

Third year. Mathematical analysis I (3); mathematical 
analysis П (3); light and sound (4); heat (4); electricity 
and magnetism (4); mechanics (4); English II (6); 
general electives (3). 

Fourth year. Introduction to the study of social sciences (6); 
mathematical analysis III (3); physics (3); Spanish ÍI 
(6); electives in physics (3); general electives (12). 


The following are the subject requirements for the 

bachelor’s degree in law. 

First semester. Introduction to law (4); criminal law (4); 
civil law (property) (4); family law (4); legal biblio- 
graphy (1). Е : 

Second semester. Problems of international law (3); law 
of criminal procedure (3); civil law (obligations) (4); 
torts (4); legal research and writing (1). 

Third semester. Evidence (3); civil law (contracts) (4); 
constitutional law (4); problems of international law (3). 

Fourth semester. Commercial law (3); administrative law (3); 
successions and donations (3); civil law (mortgages) (4). 

Fifth semester. Corporations (3); notarial practice (1); 
negotiable instruments (3); labour law and relations (4). 
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Sixth semester. Taxation (4); theory of law (3); legal aid 
clinic or practice court (alternately in the same semester) 
(2); federal jurisdictions (2). 


Students must also present a thesis which must be 
approved by the Faculty of Law. 

Students entering the School of Medicine must already 
have completed three years of undergraduate study. 
The course of study for a degree in medicine, as shown 
in the following table, is spread over a period of four 
years; there are thirty-six weeks of instruction in each of 
the first three years and forty-four in the last year, 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR A DEGREE IN MEDICINE 


——————————À 


Number of hours per year ‘Tota 
Subject - ES Nee 
lst 2ud 3rd dth — ofhours 
Grossanatomy. . . . . . 378 = — — CE 
Histology and embryology . . 168 — — 168 
Neuroanatomy. . . . . . 84 — -— ЕЗ 84 
Biochemistry and nutrition . . 252 — — — 252 
PRVEOORV cae cual sec, se ЖЩ -- — — 288 
Baeteriology and immunology . — 224 - — 224 
Peruologyi o V CN 2 — 70 — — 10 
ЖАШИЛ... аа ache — 336 18 — 354 
Clinical pathological conferences . — 18 21 27 72 
Clinical pathology. . . . . — 84 -= — 84 
Pharmacology . . . . . . — 126 — 126 
MadieinB! «dti d boe р. we 
Orientation to medicine — 32 — — 32 
Introductory medicine . . . — 24 - 24 
Introductory therapeutics . . — 86 — — 36 
Тестот И о — — 32 28 60 
Physical diagnosis T — 84 84 
Junior internship and chest 
MECHSE die. zr. S — — — 180 180 
Therapeutics. . . . . . — — — 18 18 
Clinical clerkships . . . . — — 378 - 378 
Outpatient dispensary . . . — — — 260 260 
Combined clinics 5 . . . — 18 21 21 72 
Neurolog KMR MS — — 36 — 36 
DIA 2-351. 10. Ae — — 52 14 60 
Radiology... qo үз» уе Tus — — 24 24 48 
Allergy SN ora -- — — 14 14 
Surgery 
Principles of surgery . . . — 54 — — 54 
тоот. МОМЫН — — 32 8 40 
Outpatient dispensary . — — 195 — 195 
Clinical clerkships — — — 168 168 
Ophthalmology . . = 2 — 52 
Otorhinolaryngology — — 51 — 51 
role gyiy shaves usted Ire — — 12 3 48 
Neurosurgery . . . . . = — 30 — 30 
Orthopaedic surgery — — 9 28 37 
Anaesthesiology . . . . . — — 8 28 36 
Obstetrics and gynaecology . . — 30 72 260 362 
(lectures). . . mu Р — — 33. — 33 
Paedisttics NS У — 27 195 260 482 
(lectures) exco m EE — — 26 — 26 
Preventive medicine and public 
МеН. 3 en ; — 54 78 130 262 
(biostatistics) , — 15 = = 15 
Elective psychiatry — 18 98 78 189 


——————————————— 


Extra-mural courses. The university extension division 
organizes courses in various centres, most of them designed 
for teachers who have had no opportunity to complete 
their university studies; admission requirements are the 
same as for the universities. An evening division programme 
caters mainly for students of business administration. All 


"аап 


faculties, with the exception of the schools of medicine 
and dentistry, organize summer school courses. 


Research 


The university encourages both staff and students to carry 
out research and supports a number of research institutes 
covering a wide variety of fields. Projects are under- 
taken both on the initiative of the institutes themselves 
and with the support of various Government departments. 


Staff 


The academic staff consists of professors, associate pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, and instructors. An applicant 
for the position of instructor, assistant professor or asso- 
ciate professor must hold at least a master’s degree in 
the subject to be taught, and applicants for positions of 
professor must hold a doctorate. 

All teaching staff are appointed by the chancellor and 
appointments may be permanent, probationary, substitute 
or temporary. A staff member with a permanent appoint- 
ment may not be removed without the previous preferment 
of charges and must be given the opportunity to defend 
himself. However, the chancellor may, should the interest 
of the university so require, suspend him from office 
and withhold his salary until the charges are heard. 

The deans and heads of administrative divisions make 
recommendations to the chancellor concerning the pro- 
motion of staff under their supervision. All university 
staff are entitled to pensions on retirement, and salaries 
are caleulated on the basis of a fixed minimum plus addi- 
tional compensation for special academic qualifications and 
years of service. 


Student life and welfare 


The average student's tuition fees, books, accommodation 
and living expenses will cost him between U.S.$450 and 
U.S.$470 a month. Some scholarships are available, rang- 
ing from book grants of U.S.$20 a semester to grants of 
U.8.$291.50 a semester to cover tuition fees and board. 
In addition, the university offers a limited number of 
boarding scholarships to advanced and exceptional stu- 
dents. Applicants for scholarships must: (a) have an acade- 
mic index of no less than 3.00; (b) be a day-time student 
with twelve or more credits; (c) be in proved financial need; 
(d) be of good character. Scholarships are paid monthly 
and can amount to U.S.$450 a year. During the last few 
years the university has operated a system of federal 
student loans, preference being given to students who 
are prepared to take up a teaching career, or to those 
in faculties of science, mathematics, engineering or modern 
languages. No more than U.S.$800 may be borrowed 
during one academic year. The Office of the Dean of 
Students also has a revolving fund for small short-term 
emergency loans to students, and loans are also made to 
postgraduate students, repayable within six months of 

f the higher degree. During the 1961/62 


letion 0: D 
aa year the Legislature appropriated U.S.$1,110,000 
for the scholarship programme. > ў 

Most student organizations аге registered in the Office 
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of the Dean of Students; the University of Puerto Rico has 
sixty-five different student associations, various national 
organizations also being represented on the campuses. 
Courses in physical education are provided for students 
and there are facilities for various kinds of sport. The 
university has two student residences in Rio Piedras, one 
for men and one for women, and meals are available in 
both the hostels and the university cafeterias. The Maya- 
guez campus provides some accommodation for both 
students and staff. 

The Río Piedras faculties have their own medical, 
dental and psychiatric services. The counselling services 
at the university level are a vital part of the educational 
programme and function in co-ordination with the teach- 
ing staff, medical specialists, psychiatrists, etc. The welfare 
services provided include educational guidance, vocational 
guidance and help with personal problems, and the coun- 
sellors and psychologists make use of interviews, discussions, 
questionnaires, psychological tests and various kinds of 
audio-visual aids. 

The Office for Non-Resident Students was created in 
June 1954 and up to 30 June 1961 had assisted 3,319 
foreign students from 84 different countries. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


It is proposed to develop a common two-year programme 
of general studies at Rio Piedras and Mayaguez, and to 
increase opportunities for transfer and for joint pro- 
grammes within the university system. It will be possible to 
take the first two (and perhaps three) years of engineering 
at either campus, and this may also apply to the bachelor 
of arts degree courses and to certain postgraduate pro- 
grammes of study. It is also planned to increase the diver- 
sification of curricula to make more provision for individual 
differences at both upper secondary level and during 
the first two years of higher education. Two-year general 
courses are to be established at Río Piedras in five major 
fields: Spanish, English, the humanities, social sciences 
and natural sciences. Another proposed reform concerns 
both vertical and horizontal expansion of the courses 
offered in the general studies faculty. 

Efforts are being made to achieve a free flow of academic 
interchange within the liberal arts faculties, particularly 
between the faculties of social sciences and humanities. 
Students will be able to choose electives in either faculty, 
and to offer major and minor combinations chosen from 
both faculties. 

Attention is also being paid to the development of 
joint area studies of Puerto Rico, the Caribbean, Latin 
‘America and the United States of America. Such studies 
should lead to closer relations between the university 
and scholars already working in these fields. 

In recent years consideration has been given to the 
desirability of developing an island-wide network of 
regional or junior colleges providing two-year programmes 
of post-secondary studies. 


[Text prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Office of Education. Division of Educational 
Statistics. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 2,409,000. 

Area: 3,435 square miles; 8,897 square kilometres. 

Population density: 701 per square mile; 271 per square 
kilometre. 

National income (1960 estimate): 1,489 million U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: August. 


1, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand U.S. dollars) 


es 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Total, сырка ны: sto Ge solde Sot potato, КЕ 5, ОЗА 
Rederel (Government 0 Leu EE cea RT 15 308 
Territoral revenue | o, ка 15 587 
Local authorities i) cs) ETIN | жерп 
Tuition feex: "3408 1e wee eb dcs eke 4879 
Other cowkoes\ ry i60 de vasos ops FORENT call: 10 758 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Totalexpendium ы E uu i 101 426 
Total recurring expenditure . . . . . . . 90 648 
For administration or general control . . . 6 297 
Eor metaren a EN NU y 49702 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . . . 31649 
Total capital expenditure. . . . . . . . 10 778 


C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure . . 90 648 100 
Expenditure for administration or 
general control . . . . . 6 297 7.0 
Expenditure for instruction . . 49 702 54.8 
rimary and secondary 
education . . . . . 40 359 14.5 
Higher education . . . . 9 343 0.3 
Other recurring expenditure . . 34 649 38.2 


2. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 


Field of study 


Length of course Sex Total = = — —— — 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natum pose i Medical Agriculture ы 
2 years MF = 2. 
F = = 
3 years МЕ 5 - 
F ES ks. 
4 years MF 2994 235 947 13 85 525 301 168 164 68 488 
F 1309 123 669 6 15 190 133 2 66 4 101 
5 years MF 41 п 16 = 14 = — 
F 12 1 4 E 1 = E 
6 years MF — — = 
F 
7 years or more МЕ 
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3. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1958-60 


А c2 02 СЕС ———————M—————— OQ» 


Field of study 
Academic year Sex "Total - — = = = — = 
Humanities Education Fine ана Law Soda Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture | ped 
1960/61 MF 3035 246 947 13 85 525 311 168 178 68 488 
F 1321 130 669 6 15 190 131 2 67 4 101 
1959/60 MF 2181 174 192 8 74 371 359 129 136 94 650 
F 1200 102 527 6 11 132 145 3 69 9 196 
1958/59 МЕ 2274 150 537 23 69 380 291 146 107 93 488 
F 873 89 347 10 1 133 128 — 32 4 123 
Percentage 
1960/61 ME 100 8 31 0 3 17 11 6 6 2 16 
F 100 10 51 0 1 15 10 0 5 0 8 
1958/59 МЕ 100 1 23 1 3 17 13 6 5 4 21 
F 100 10 40 1 1 15 15 0 4 0 14 
coo——————L-- d. ccc Nu —————— ————————ÁÉO— —— !A———22 
4. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Aeademig | Number — - - 
type of ‘Type of institution ademio | of insti- | Еш апі part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Dad tutions = c — 
Total — Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim: Kindergartens, private! 

27 (otiose s 1959/60 41 2079 — 
ty? Wc DT TENES 1958/59 oe er — 
e^ Un 1957/58 3551 1869 — 

Primary Elementary schools (grades 1-8), public | 1959/60 | 1847 8303 6919 485 711 232 520 — 
Elementary Eo (азан ту guste 1959/60 107 1070 ЕРГЕ — 31772 19 790 — 
Total. 1959/60 | 1954 9373 6919 523483 252310 — 
3 1958/59 m А Т 3 жс 26 — 
£ 1957/58 | 1854 9018 - 524355 258445 — 
Seconda: 
General Secondary schools (grades 9-12), public . 1959/60 453 4947 3028 87729 45686 5 
Ет он iet 9- 19, pete 1959/60 98 610 ane = 12 140 6 472 А 
Total 1959/60 551 5557 '3028 99869 52158 s 
iam. Вр 1958/59 х 5 E 2 ER 
1957/58 509 4814 — 88 980 45850 Я 
Higher 
University University of Puerto Rico, public . 1961/62 1 1613 618 217 312845 — 15367 
and. Liberal arts colleges pari . 1961/62 4 319 175 52 44514 12390 "nn 
uivalent Total . . t 1961/62 5 1932 793 269 24943 11993 7584 
(Жас а. > 1960/61 Er «a A ive ўз» T ae 
granting) 5 1959/60 5 1523 660 154 19827 8759 4329 
^ 1958/59 5 EU Ae TA К aie hae 
ee ett 1957/58 4 1608 695 139 18292 7655 4498 
Adult and COEM, colleges 
дш Total j 1959/60 81974 97974 
4 5 1958/59 Ж ЖУ on 
a оа f 1957/58 94 730 Gi 94 730 


3. Including secondary vocational education. 
4, Full-time only. 


1. Kindergartens are attached to elementary schools; separate data 


for number of classes and teaching staff are not available. 
2. Publie schools only. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


5. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1930-59 


Number of students enrolled 


Academic Average Average ECOL 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total population errr 
beginning (00075) (000%) Dead 
Total Per cent female dia 
1930 534 
1931 1631 45 
1932 E" 2 1615 105 
1933 1788 48 
1934 Fajs 
1935 2485 49 
1936 pes 
1937 4199 55 4 1777 214 
1938 ue 
1939 4851 55 
1940 MM 
1941 4729 56 
1942 s 5 i 1984 232 
1943 4384 60 
1944 se. 
1945 4 133 55 
1946 me 
1947 1025 38 1 2153 311 
1948 E 
1949 8 236 36 
1950 alata 
1951 11 669 52 
1952 ES 12 2224 553 
1953 13 026 47 
1954 эе 
1955 17 479 45 
1956 sate 
a 18 292 42 19 2298 805 
1959 19 827 44 


a ee a S. 0 7 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Public schools have existed in the Virgin Islands since 
1853. In that year, a Danish ordinance proclaimed that: 
“АП children on estates or elsewhere in the country must 
attend country schools from the sixth year until they have 
attained their thirteenth year.’ 

The United States of America purchased the islands 
from Denmark in 1917. Before this, there was no public 
education at the secondary level, and the first step to 
provide it was taken in 1920 when public instruction was 
made available up to the eighth grade. In 1922, it was 
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extended to include the tenth grade, in 1924 the eleventh 
grade, and in 1931 it was taken up to the twelfth grade. 

Early in the American period of administration a 
school law was passed and embodied in the Codes of 
1921. Title 1, Chapter 11, of the Codes of 1921 provided 
for a Director of Education, who was responsible to the 
Governor, and an Educational Board of Review in each 
of the two municipalities. The Director and the boards 
were given specific powers, but no general educational 
policies were outlined. Present provisions for education 
in the Virgin Islands are found in the Revised Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands (approved on 22 July 1954, 


by the Congress of the United States) and the Virgi 
Islands Code, Titles 3 and 17. АЕН АДА 

The Department of Education is part of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, and subject to general control 
and supervision by the Governor of the Territory. The 
Commissioner of Education is the chief administrative 
officer of the Department of Education. He is appointed 
by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the 
Legislature, and continues in office at the pleasure of the 
Governor. In addition to the operation of the public 
schools, the Commissioner approves and regulates priv- 
ately supported educational institutes. A Board of Edu- 
cation assists him in the formulation of educational 
policies. It is composed of eight members, seven of whom 
are appointed by the Governor, with the advice and 
consent of the Legislature; the Commissioner of Education 
serves as an exofficio member. 

The structure of the school system follows the 6--3--3 
plan with the exception of two rural schools on the 
island of St. John which follow the 84-4 pattern. The last 
three secondary years are known as senior high school, 
and students may choose to follow any one of four courses 
of study, college preparatory, commercial, vocational or 
general. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


"There were no facilities on the islands for post-secondary 
education before 1946. In 1931, two of the first four 
students to graduate from high school were sent to 
colleges in the United States, and in 1934 eleven students 
left the islands to continue their education. By 1938, 
there were thirty-five Virgin Islanders enrolled in colleges 
in the United States. 

The first attempt to bring higher education to the 
Virgin Islands was made in 1946 when the Polytechnic 
Institute, now the Inter-American University of Puerto 
Rico, conducted courses in St. Thomas during the summer 
months. The institute had difficulty in attracting enough 
students to sustain the courses, and suspended operations 
in 1953. 

In 1953, the Governor of the Virgin Islands, in co- 
operation with the Hampton Institute, obtained funds 
from the Ford Foundation's Fund for the Advancement 
of Education and established a programme of college- 
level studies on the islands. Offered primarily for teachers 
in service, the programme has been in operation ever 
since. During the period from 1953 to 1962, the Hampton 
Institute On-Islands programme has conducted forty- 
seven different courses, and in recent years has received 
an annual subsidy of U.S.$30,000 from the Government 

irgin Islands. 
“ы у the Catholic University of Puerto Rico estab- 
lished an extension programme on the islands. Courses 
leading to a college degree are offered to teachers and others 
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interested in pursuing advanced studies. The Government 
does not subsidize the extension programme but gives 
generous scholarships to students. 

Large numbers of Virgin Islanders attend institutions 
of higher education abroad. During the period 1955-61 
about two hundred graduates of public and private high 
schools studied in colleges and universities in the United 
States and Puerto Rico. In recent years more than 20 
per cent of the high school graduates have left the islands 
to continue their education. This trend has been encouraged 
by a liberal Government loan and scholarship programme; 
in 1961 ninety-nine students attending institutions of 
higher learning overseas received financial assistance. 
Several private organizations also provide limited financial 
aid to students studying abroad. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The cost of college education in the United States has 
risen steadily during the past years and will probably 
continue to rise. Even with financial aid from the Govern- 
ment and other sources, Virgin Islands students are 
finding it increasingly difficult to meet the high costs. 
This factor, coupled with the desire of the people to have 
a collegiate institution of their own, has led to the creation 
of the College of the Virgin Islands. It will offer two years 
of basic college work leading to the bachelor’s degree 
courses in universities abroad. In addition, it will offer 
several terminal programmes in trade and industry, 
business, and other sub-professional but technical areas. 
It will also serve as a research centre and a centre of 
culture for the islands. 


[Text prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Office of Education. Division of Educational 
Statistics. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 35,000. 

Area: 133 square miles; 344 square kilometres. 

Population density: 263 per square mile; 102 per square 
kilometre. 


Fiscal year begins: Ist July. 
Academic year begins: September. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-59 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ааа Number 
type of Type of institution of insti- Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Ire tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public 1959/60 1; 14 422 217 =, 
Kindergartens, private 1939/60 . ons 296 160 = 
Toul a. 5 1959/60 Е 718 377 = 
^ 1958/59 Я іх Лей T = 
^ 4) б Cis ce гу eee ct 1957/58 25 sis 648 301 КЕ 
Primary Elementary schools, public . 1959/60 320 101 Уу 5470 2531 = 
Elementary schools, private . 1959/60 11 sai ^® 2128 1132 — 
Total 5-4 vs 1959/60 331 э 7598 3663 = 
eM if Pe 1958/59 E oe n seal A 
E 1957/58 38 #96 E 7114 3 490 = 
Seco 
General Secondary schools, publie 1959/60 3 86 Po 4957 1487 
and Secondary schools, private 5 1959/60 3 . * 4342 418 | 
vocational » Rotalis жс E ee a 1959/60 6 " 11299 "05 | 
NUM iai ro AL Н 1958/59 & ave rae б ae SN 
^ 1957/58 9 277 342 e 11 259 3641 | 


l. Included under primary education. 
2. Public education only. 


3. Including public kindergartens. 
4. Full-time students only. 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in U.S. dollars) 


=i ca ee - 3 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
el. aoe: MT 2 236 737 
Рава бетеше wo TIS NITET 331 427 
Territorial revenue . 1905 310 
B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 
Amount 
Total expenditure! . . , 2 020 585 
Total recurring expenditure 1 935 283 
For administration or general 
ОШО. ОИЕ ДУ 164 634 
Forinstruction . . . . . 1042 606 
Salaries to teachers and 
supporting professional 
stat о als 824 412 
Other instructional 
expenditure . AR 218 194 
Other recurring expenditure . 728 043 
Total capital expenditure . 85 302 


Educational facilities (school 

buildings, classrooms and 

laboratory equipment, etc.) . 12 332 
Auxiliary facilities (residence 

halls, cafeterias, bookstores, 

transportation . . . . 12 970 


1. Public education only. 
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С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 

Total recurring expenditure? |... , , 1935283 100 
Expenditure for administration or general 

control. Pa rae a gas 164 634 8.5 
Expenditure for primary and secondary 

education’, . . . . yk 1042606 53.9 
Adult educador E. eoo i mios 71 467 3.7 
Other recurring expenditure . | | | | . 656 576 33.9 


EE EE eee 


2. Figures are based on closed accounts. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Office of the Director of Education is responsible 
for the administration of the entire school system, with 
direct regard to objectives and long-range plans set 
forth by the Governor of American Samoa. The depart- 
ment of Education’s administrative responsibilities include 
the supervision of the Division of Elementary Education 
(grades 1 to 9) and the Division of Secondary Education 
(grades 10 to 14), and co-ordinating the activities of 
private schools. 

There is a long-established and popular policy of com- 
pulsory education for children between the ages of 7 
and 15 years. In the elementary schools (grades 1 to 6) 
instruction is given in both Samoan and English. Almost 
all children who complete grade 6 continue their education 
in the junior high schools (grades 7 to 9); on completion 
of grade 9 students are awarded either a certificate of 
attendance or a certificate of graduation. Further edu- 
cation at the secondary level may be had at the senior 
high school or the vocational high school; there is also 
a four-year nursing school for girls which accepts selected 
ninth-grade graduates. 

The statutory basis of the educational system as a 
whole is laid down in ‘Title XVI, Education, Chapter 
16.01, Section 16.0101-25° of the 1961 edition of the 
Code of American Samoa. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The only higher education given in American Samoa is 
at the Feleti Memorial Teacher Training College which 
offers a two-year programme leading to the Certificate 
of Teacher Training and a certificate to teach in the 
schools of American Samoa. The college is sponsored by 
the Barstow Foundation, and grants from this source 
are used to purchase educational equipment, furnishings, 
library books, periodicals, ete. All grants are handled 
by the Director of Education and the college comes under 
the direct control of his office. 

The Feleti School was founded in 1932 when a trust 
fund for the educational betterment of the youth of 
Samoa was created to honour the memory of Fredric Duclos 
Barstow. In July 1932 a committee visited Samoa to 
formulate plans in compliance with the terms of the 
deed of trust. In consultation with the Government of 
American Samoa they decided to build a school, to furnish 
teachers from Hawaii for summer institute courses, and 
to help reorganize the school system. A site for the school 
was found and in September 1934 in Le’ala, near Vailoatai, 
the first Feleti School came into being. Fifty-four young 
men were graduated in the six classes from 1937 to 1942; 
then the school and site were taken over for the war 


effort. The Feleti School was re-opened in 1946 for a 
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period of two years, and when the High School moved 
to its present quarters in Utulei in 1948, the two schools 
were combined. For several years the Barstow Foundation 
provided funds for high school teachers and scholarships. 
In 1949 a demonstration school was established and in 
1952 the teacher training classes were separated from the 
high school and established as an independent post-high 
school institution. In 1957 it was decided that the school 
had developed in such a manner that it warranted the 
name of college, and it is now known as the Feleti Memorial 
Teacher Training College. 

The expenses incurred in the college are at a minimum. 
"There is a $3 entrance fee which is a rental fee on text- 
books used during the year, and is given to the Depart- 
ment of Budget and Finance. Students are expected to 
provide their own pencils, paper, composition books, and 
similar supplies. 

From March 1957 to July 1959 the Barstow Foundation 
made funds available so that the Department of Education 
could offer $15 each month for subsistence to fifteen 
trainees. Beginning in September 1959 the Government 
of American Samoa made similar funds available to 
fifteen trainees. Since September 1960, trainees have had 
the status of teachers and have been paid a full teacher's 
salary by the Government while attending the Teacher 
Training College. These trainees must be acceptable to 
the Department of Education and must choose teaching 
as permanent work. Trainees are admitted provided that 
they are high school graduates, are accepted in the pro- 
gramme, agree to teach in American Samoa for at least 
two years, and agree to refund the money allotted if 
they fail to complete the programme. 

The Feleti Memorial Teacher Training College offers 
a two-year programme. First year students are designated 
as freshmen and second year students as sophomores. 
The year is divided into two semesters. Each semester is 
divided into two quarters and progress reports are made 
at the end of each quarter. 

The college training programme is provided for those 
students who have chosen teaching as their work. The 
first, second and fourth semesters are intended to be a 
period of intensive study while living in the school environ- 
ment and participating in the activities of the Demon- 
stration School. During the third semester each student 
has the experience of being a teacher and having the 
responsibility for teaching a group of children. 


Admission of students. The aim of the Government and 
the Department of Education of American Samoa is to 
raise the standard of teaching throughout the islands. 
With this in mind, it has been decided that no students 
will be admitted to the Teacher Training College who are 
not graduates of high school Evidence of graduation 
must be presented at the time of enrolment and a certificate 
of health is also required. 
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Since trainees are staff members of the Department of 
Education and receive teachers’ salaries, they follow the 
same rules of attendance as regular teachers. They are 
expected to attend school every day and to be on time 
for all classes. 


Range of studies. Courses on teaching science, arithmetic, 
social studies, creative arts and music are given with 
English taught in each semester. A course on child deve- 
lopment, one on the elementary curriculum, and courses 
on United States culture and the Pacific region are also 
given. Each course is of five semester hours’ duration. 

A Teachers’ Institute is held yearly to keep the Samoan 
educational personnel abreast of new techniques and me- 
thods. Approximately a period of five weeks is devoted 
to this activity attended by all Samoan teachers and 
principals. In addition, a large class of candidates is 
accepted every year to receive basic training so that 
they may serve as substitutes and fill vacancies during 
the school year and a number of private school teachers 
also attend. Guest instructors are usually invited to 
poo in the institute and come from New Zealand, 

iji, Cook Islands, and the United States of America; 
they are sponsored by the South Pacific Commission, the 
Barstow Foundation, and the Department of Classroom 
Teachers (National Education Association) In 1960 a 
first special course for supervisors was given and attended, 
not only by supervisors, selected principals and teachers 
from American Samoa, but also by educational supervisory 
personnel from Western Samoa and Fiji sent by their 
Governments. 

At the same time, a special Vocational Institute was 
conducted by the Supervisor of the Vocational High 
School for his five teachers and six selected students. 
A Reading Readiness Seminar was also held in October 
1960, for first grade teachers in Tutuila and Aunu'u 
while a special Candidates’ Institute and a Manu’a 
Teachers’ Institute were held in late 1961. 

Students who wish to obtain other university or ad- 
vanced technical school training usually go to Hawaii 
or to the mainland of the United States. A few high 
school graduates are sent to the Central Medical School 
in Suva, Fiji, for medical and dental practitioner, phar- 
macist, and laboratory assistant training while a few 
junior high school graduates are sent to Avele Agricultural 
College, Apia, Western Samoa, for agricultural training. 

There is no formal system of apprenticeship in American 
Samoa; instruction exists informally in on-the-job training 
for the young helpers of specialists, technicians, and 
mechanics employed by private industry or by the Govern- 
ment. Ámerican Samoa was included in the provisions 
of the Area Redevelopment Act in 1961 and twenty 
trainees, half of whom were women, were sent to the 
University of Hawaii for courses in home economics and 
agricultural extension for sixteen weeks during the latter 
part of 1961. These trainees were unemployed or under- 
employed when selected for the course. 


American Samoan students in the United States. In 1960/61 


eighteen Samoan students attended twelve colleges and 
universities in eleven States under a co-operative pro- 
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gramme between the Government of American Samoa 
and the institutions concerned. Generally the Government 
of American Samoa paid travel costs and allowed a 
partial subsistence allowance. The institutions provided 
free tuition, and either work opportunities, stipends, or 
free room, board and books. In 1961/62 an additional 
eighteen, and in 1962/63 another twenty-eight, Samoan 
students began their studies under similar arrangements 
in seventeen and twenty-two stateside institutions 
respectively. 

The Bank of American Samoa made a contribution 
of $1,000 to assist scholarship students for the 1961/62 
school year and two members of the Department of 
Education staff made an additional donation of $500. 

The Government also provided funds for four students 
to attend Avele Agricultural College (high school) in 
Apia, Western Samoa. Funds were also provided by the 
Government to educate seven students at the Central 
Medical School, Suva, Fiji, and to send one student to 
attend the summer session in 1961 at the University of 
Southern California. 

In addition to the scholarship students in the United 
States, at least thirty other American Samoans are 
known to be attending stateside colleges without Govern- 
ment assistance. 

One Samoan may now be appointed annually to the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, 
New York, and American Samoans are now also eligible 
for scholarships and fellowships authorized by the National 
Science Foundation Act. All scholarship students sign 
agreements that they will return to American Samoa 
upon the completion of their education and work for 
its Government for at least four years. 

During 1963 the Department of Education began a 
programme of sending a number of publications regularly 
to overseas students, and to pay for postgraduate corres- 
pondence courses for the Samoan members of the Depart- 
ment with bachelor’s degrees. 


[Text prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Office of Education. Division of Educational 
Statistics. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 20,000. 

Area: 76 square miles; 197 square kilometres. 

Population density: 263 per square mile; 102 per square 
kilometre. 


Fiscal year begins: September. 
School year begins: September. 


U.S, TERRITORIES (PACIFIC): AMERICAN SAMOA 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


— УУ ————— 
Laval end o Teaching staff Students enrolled 
T umber |——— — —— - 
Dust. [Ernest нина ana of inte Foll and parttime | Parcsime | Poll and parttime | Part-time 
Total Female "Total Total Female Total 
Primary Elementary and junior high schools 
(grades 1-9), public . . . . . | 1960/61 53 TE Mee a Ate ak = 
ined and junior high schools, 
(grades 1-9), private . 1960/61 8 mer wis T 5t = 
Total . ens 1960/61 61 Ee e 6107 2905 — 
^ Ub 1959/60. 59 one 6 143 2888 — 
^ . S зт 1958/59 58 ^ 5 081 2376 _ 
" ДЕ е а yor | 1957/58 56 581 2735 — 
Seonndary 
eneral Secondary schools (grades 10-14), public 1960/61 2 mE EE 
and _ Бү schools (grades 10-14), private 1960/61 1 T А 
vocational Gta MORES ы VU 1960/61 3 383 109 
ig Deh УДАЙ 1959/60 2 293 15 . 
о . BE oie ск 1958/59 2 tee "m 246 51 
"idc SIE e ке ве. 1957/58 2 20 8 one 243 54 
Higher Teacher training college, public 
Total. inb ЖО now s 1960/61 1 г. 1 4 
mud cus «+ 6 coe 1959/60 1 T 10 5 
К Н Со | 1958/59 1 уз 12 5 
ССО 1957/58 1 2 2 14 6 


1. Teaching staff for secondary education is included with primary education. 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959 
(in thousand U.S. dollars) 


E T 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS! C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Amount Per cent 
Total ЭЖ КО ао ELTE. rr 377 Total recurring expenditure? . . . . . . . 315 100 
Federal Government «© 4 so» e oot ot t n/ 361 Expenditure for administration or general control „ 48 15.3 
Gifts, endowments, etc, . + + + + + o t t 10 Expenditure for primary and secondary education . 258 82.2 
ПА Community college. . . s so s s so>‘ 7 2.2 
Other recurring expenditure . . . s + + + 1 0.3 
B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE тети AU SIRO VES ЕНТ УУ) 027. XO PES АЕ ВАПШЕ 
dun 2, Figures are based on closed accounts. 
Total recurring expenditure . . + + > 315 
For administration or general control « . + © + из 
Forinstruction 0.1. orsi Lugo un quom ret t 
“Salaries to teachers and sup orting professional staff . . 244 
Other instructional expenditure . + + + + + * 14 s 
Other recurring expenditure . . + + «+ 


1. Funds for public schools, Excludes funds provided by villages. 
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GUAM 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


In the Territory of Guam, territorial and local public 
school functions and jurisdictions are combined in one 
Department of Education, The Territory forms one single 
public school district; local public school districts like 
those commonly found on the mainland of the United 
States of America do not exist in Guam. 

The department is administered through the Territorial 
Board of Education and the Director of Education. The 
director, a United States civilian, is the executive officer 
of the board, and all executive and administrative functions 
of the department are vested in him. The department is 
divided into three divisions; Public Schools, College of 
Guam, and Vocational Rehabilitation. The Public School 
Division, which is the largest of the three, has twenty 
Schools, each headed by a principal. 

In terms of enrolment, teaching staff, physical plant, 
and supplies and materials, elementary education comprises 
the biggest division in Guam's educational system. 

Secondary education in Guam is given in two junior- 
senior high schools, two junior high schools, and a technical 
and trade school. There are also private secondary schools 
run by the Roman Catholic and Seventh Day Adventist 
churches. 

The control of public secondary education passes from 
the Territorial Board of Education and the Director of 
Education to the Superintendent of Schools, and from 
him to the school administrators. Board of Education 
control over private secondary schools is exercised only 
in the matter of pupil attendance. The Territorial Govern- 
ment of Guam is responsible for the financial support of 
the island’s public elementary and secondary schools, and 
funds are appropriated out of general revenues to meet 
the operating expenses of the Department of Education. 
In addition to local funds, Federal money is available 
for certain programmes. Building construction and main- 
tenance, salaries, equipment and supplies, and transport 
of public school pupils are all provided from Government 
funds. With the exception of books and transport, 
education in private secondary schools is provided at 
no expense to the Government. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The College of Guam, the only institution of higher educa- 
tion in the Territory of Guam, was established in the 
summer of 1952 with a total of 190 students. In 1962, it 
had approximately 1,300 students enrolled in combined 
day and evening classes. The college originally began as 
a teacher training institution, offering courses for the 
in-service training of teachers during the late afternoon 
and evening hours. The first day-time programmes were 
inaugurated in September 1953, and the same year saw 
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the establishment of a general academic curriculum, 
In 1956, a business administration curriculum was added 
to the college programme, and all three divisions offered 
courses leading to the Associate in Arts degree. 

In 1959 the college was accredited as a junior college by 
the Western College Association. Then Executive Order 
No. 61-10, issued in 1961, authorized the college to establish 
curricula leading to the bachelor's degree, and four months 
later, in August 1961, Public Law 6-40 was signed, 
por the statutory basis for a four-year college. 

Since September 1961, the three divisions of the college 
have offered courses leading to the Bachelor of Science 
degree in education for both primary and secondary 
school teachers, and the Bachelor of Arts degree in general 
studies. 


Policy and administration 


The college is administered through the Department of 
Education which sets fees, establishes policies and courses 
of study, and approves all rules and regulations governing 
admission and graduation. The Director of Education 
serves as the ex officio president of the college. The chief 
administrative officer is the college dean who is directly 
responsible to the Director of Education. 


Finance 


Activities of the college for the school year 1962/63 were 
developed within guidelines set by a total operational 
budget of $435,125. 


Requirements for certain awards. In addition to the specific 
course requirements for a degree, students at the College 
of Guam must satisfactorily complete the general require- 
ments specified below for either the bachelor's or the 
associate’s degree. For the Associate in Arts degree, at 
least sixteen semester hours must be completed at the 
college, and for the Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of Arts 
degree, at least thirty-two semester hours. In exceptional 
cases the faculty may reduce this requirement. Before a 
student can obtain the Associate in Arts degree, he must 
complete a minimum of sixty-two credit hours, following 
a prescribed course of study approved by the faculty 
adviser and the college faculty. For the Bachelor of 
Science in Education and Bachelor of Arts degrees he 
must complete a minimum of 124 credit hours. To be 
eligible for graduation from the College of Guam, a candi- 
date must have a cumulative grade-point average of at 
least 2.0 (C). 


Staff 


More than 60 per cent of the twenty-seven staff members 
hold doctoral degrees and the others hold no less than a 
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master’s degree or its equivalent. Most staff members 
are recruited from the mainland; however, qualified 
local persons are given preference for employment when 
they are available. 


Student life and welfare 


Various forms of financial assistance are available for 
students. They include scholarships provided through 
grants from individuals and organizations, student loans 
provided either by the Government of Guam or through 
grants from individuals and organizations, financial aid 
under the co-operative programmes which are organized 
by the college in co-operation with various agencies in 
Guam, and the provision of opportunities for part-time 
employment either in the college or in private business 
organizations. 

The student-personnel programme is concerned with 
all aspects of student life. Some of its important. aspects 
concern student admission, educational orientation and 
counselling, health services, extra-class activities, financial 
aid and part-time employment, testing, student records, 
and personal guidance. 

The advising and counselling services are designed to 
inform students concerning the college, to help them 
choose their educational and vocational objectives and 
plan their academic programmes, and to help them with 
questions of social adjustment and personal problems. 
The Dean of Students serves as a source of information, 
and of guidance for both students and faculty members. 
When a student first registers he is assigned to a faculty 
adviser who helps him with such problems as the selection 
of courses. 

There is a Foreign Student Adviser who is responsible 
for providing advice and guidance to all students who are 
not citizens of the United States of America. Programmes 
are devised for foreign students in the light of their 
knowledge of English, previous education, experience, 
interests and future plans. 

The student organization is known as the Associated 
Students of the College of Guam and has a formal consti- 
tution and by-laws. It is governed by elected student 
senators, and has a staff of executive officers elected 
annually by the student body. The association controls 
the student centre, operates a social programme, and 
concerns itself with the general welfare of the students. 
It sponsors various sports activities, and publishes an 
annual yearbook and a monthly newspaper. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


There has been a substantial increase in the numbers of 
students enrolled at the college, brought about principally 
by the abolition of tuition fees. There has not, however, 
been a corresponding increase in the number of teaching 
staff, and the student-staff ratio has suffered as a conse- 
quence. The new ratio has also meant that plans to give 


added depth and variety to the curriculum could not be 
carried out. 

The inability of college students of Guam to learn 
English, the language of instruction, sufficiently well, has 
been and apparently will continue to be a principal 
problem. Within the limitations of its facilities and staff, 
the English Department does its utmost to overcome this 
problem, and offers a preparatory course in English. 
The approach to this course is continuously reviewed 
and modified, but even so the percentage of students who 
successfully master written English remains low. 

Until recently the number of dropouts was high. How- 
ever, as the result of better guidance, greater use of visual 
aids, and a better organization of classes and sections, 
the trend has been reversed. 

The enrolment figures for the teacher training programme 
have fallen off sharply, and a serious problem is developing 
in that the best high school graduates are not choosing 
teaching as a career. It would seem that an important 
factor in the low initial enrolment and the high rate of 
dropout is the low salary paid to teachers who hold only 
the Associate in Arts degree. 

There is a constantly increasing demand for more 
courses in the field of business administration; this is 
especially true at Andersen Air Force Base where certain 
courses have been offered for military personnel. A substan- 
tial increase in appropriations will have to be made if 
the college's Science Department is to expand its four- 
year programme adequately. There is also a need for 
strong programmes in the fine arts and in physical 
education. 

Finally, the need for additional staff members is a 
constant problem; this is especially true in the speech, 
mathematics and foreign languages departments. 


D NEN by the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 


STATISTICS 


Sources. U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Office of Education. Division of Educational 
statistics. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 68,000. 
Area: 206 square miles; 534 square kilometres. 


Population density: 330 per square mile; 127 per square 
kilometre. 


Fiscal year begins: September. 
Academic year begins: September. 


WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-59 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Namber pom 
type of ‘Type of institution Academic | grins. | Full and part-time | Part-time | Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions кщ (arson 
Total — Female | Total Total Female Total 
Pre-prim: Kindergartens, private 
дад н Уа ». sx M RSS tes 257 140 
A oe PONO MEM S Mee METER ND ES: PM Ws Y P" 201 = 
Hite кА, acre. oe Chae 057/58 ne SEAT dig ну 199 95 
Primary Elementary schools (grades 1-8), public 1959/60 21 1396 1341 ans 12 281 6013 — 
Elementary sch schools s (grades E a purae 1959/60 5 wee ata Ver 2813 1400 — 
Total CM d 1959/60 26 pee “. see 15 097 7413 — 
E ЕСО ETT] E S Eun Dx £i Ei = 
АТАГА 1957/58 28 see one RAA 13 393 6 557 — 
Generel Secondary schools (grades 9-12), publie 1959/60 3 2148 273 e 2 360 1074 T 
and Secondar MUN (padis 0) PRD 1959/60 7 m wep sna 191 429 y 
vocational "Tol . б 1959/60 10 “+ tee mo 3157 1503 
Ce ELEME: SE il) 1958/50 95: рУ eh a m 
ww € 4 refe Wurm. ius 1957/58 9 eee cee MS 2 939 1393 
Higher College of Guam, public 
T eR CT CORO 3 ig 1959/60 1 34 u 20 554 221 437 
ТЕЖ, É 1 | 1958/59 a ВАЛЕ n B Es "i 
” Б; . . 1957/58 1 15 2 5 359 165 268 l 
1. Teaching staff in grades 1-6 only. 2. Teaching staff in grades 7-12. 1 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959 
(in thousand U.S. dollars) 


à 1j lon st 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS C. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Amount. Per cent. 
ТИШ а Se HL fo eor aS Xs ash Total recurring expenditure! . . 3180 100 
ее Соте Ted x c» hy s 186 Expenditure for administration or 
DORAL More ros un PP LE ER e 3683 general control . , awe 107 3.4 


Expenditure for instruction 
distributed by level and type of 


education). . 2751 86.5 
P. EXPENDITURE BX FUSPOSE Primary and secondary education 2591 81.5 
= Higher education. . . . 134 4.2 
Amount Adult education . . Stam 26 0.8 
татат ате, Other recurring expenditure TE 322 10.0 
Total expenditure . . «ce je . . 4675 
Total recurring expenditure, . { 3180 1. Figures are based on closed accounts. 
For administration or general control. . 107 
For instruction . . " 2591 
Salaries to teachers and supporting ` 
rofessional staff =. . . 2423 
Other instructional expenditure oon os 168 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . 482 
Total capital expenditure . . . . . . 1495 
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4. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1953-59 


; Number of students enrolled Number of 
Academie T Average Average students per 
кез Universities and equivalent degree-granting total enrolment total population 100,00! 
eginning —— — (000'») (000's) population 
Total Per cent female 
1953 258 51 0,2 
1954 219 41 } А 5 ki 
1955 236 59 
1956 m wee | 
1957 359 46 0.38 9 
1958 een ues " sd 
1959 554 40 


o ui gd Lo i emer Pec т, 


1. College of Guam. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Territory occupies a vast ocean area of some 3,000,000. 
square miles in the Western Pacific north of the equator, 
and consists of 2,100 islands grouped into 96 major island 
units. It is divided administratively into six district 
divisions; Yap, Palau, Marianas Islands, Truk, Ponape 
and the Marshalls. The Code of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacifie Islands provides for a free public school 
system, the establishment and operation of which is 
the responsibility of the High Commissioner. During the 
fiscal year 1961 there were 10,580 children enrolled in 
the 171 public elementary schools and 1,062 in the 9 
public intermediate and secondary schools. Within limits 
of available funds the Code also provides for the estab- 
lishment of junior high schools, secondary schools, and 
professional, technical and adult education facilities. There 
are also mission primary schools of various faiths and 
private intermediate and secondary schools which operate 
under charters granted by the Administering Authority. 

Nine different languages are spoken in the Trust Terri- 
tory and there are as many different cultures. At the 
elementary level students attend school with others of 
their own racial and linguistie group, but in the interme- 
diate schools and the senior high school there are consi- 
derable cultural and linguistic differences between the 
students; English is the language of instruction. In 1962, 
one year of senior high school was added to each inter- 
mediate school and eventually it is proposed to have 
a high school in each district. 

Every year those students from the Trust Territory 
who pass a standard achievement test for the eighth 
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'Trust Territory 


grade go to Guam and enter publie and private secondary 
schools. The Trust Territory Administration is responsible 
for a student sponsorship programme, whereby homes are 
found for students with American families, the student 
contributing help with routine household work in exchange 
for a small allowance and room and board. 

"There are no institutions of higher education beyond 
secondary level within the Trust Territory, nor any other 
specialized school other than the School of Nursing and 
the School for Dental Nurses. However, the Administration 
provides an extensive system of scholarships for higher 
education outside the Territory, and students can also 
take advantage of United Nations fellowships, the John 
Hay Whitney Scholarships, scholarships sponsored by 
district congresses, some private scholarships offered by 
Micronesian trading companies, and scholarships made 
available by public and private institutions such as the 
East- West Center of Hawaii. 

Briefly summarized, a student in the Trust Territor 
may climb the following educational ladder. He 
be provided with free public elementary education from 
the age of 7 to 13 years; from his own island primary 
school he will travel to the intermediate or junior high 
school at the district centre. If he completes the district 
intermediate school satisfactorily he will go on to the 
Pacifie Islands Central School on Ponape, to the Xavier 
Catholic High School on Truk, to the Mt. Carmel High 
School in Saipan, or to one of the public or private high 
schools on Guam. Able graduates from all these schools 
are given an opportunity to apply for a Trust "Territory 
scholarship which will enable them to enter Guam College 
for the first two years of college, or they may go there, 
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if their academic attainments permit, under a private 
sponsorship programme. Students on medical scholarships 
are now sent to the University of the Philippines. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There has been a steady increase in the opportunities 
to study abroad during the past few years. In the early 
1950s when the headquarters of the Trust Territory were 
in Honolulu, the more able students were sent from the 
Trust Territory to Hawaii where they spent two years, 
the first in a secondary school and the second at the 
University of Hawaii where they undertook a specially 
selected course of studies adapted to their educational 
attainments. When the Trust Territory headquarters 
were transferred to Guam the courses offered at the 
College of Guam were found to be better adapted to the 
students’ abilities and experience. Students are housed 
in the Trust Territory dormitories and they are directly 
under the guidance of the Department of Education. 
In the first two years at the College of Guam educational 
advisors and counsellors are in an excellent position to 
estimate their potential, and selected students may later 
be offered scholarships enabling them to complete the 
last two years of the degree course at the University of 
Hawaii or at a college or university on the mainland of 
the United States. 

In some instances instead of a scholarship, the Trust 
Territory Administration subsidizes transportation costs 
for the student. Students on Guam are within reasonable 
distance of their home islands, and married students for 
instance are able to visit their homes at Christmas and 
during the summer. This has been found to be an im- 
portant factor in student morale, and helps to keep them 
in touch with their own people. 

For the year ending 30 June 1961, there was a total 
of 133 students enrolled in institutions of higher learning 
outside the Trust Territory, Of these one hundred and 
nineteen were men and fourteen women, and seventy-five 
received scholarships from various sources. The largest 
number, sixty-four students, were at the College of Guam. 
Twenty-two more students were enrolled at the University 
of Hawaii, sixteen were at the University of the Philippines, 
and the remaining thirty-one at other institutions in the 
United States or Fiji. 

The students study in many different fields including 
public administration, home economics, agriculture, busi- 
ness administration, education, fisheries and food techno- 
logy, engineering, law, and medical science. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The outstanding trend in the Trust Territory is the 
increase in opportunities for Micronesians to receive higher 
education. Under the Trusteeship Agreement with the 
United Nations, the Administering Authority is committed 
to the improvement and development of social, political 
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and economic conditions, and the improvement of schools 
and public health. Fundamental to this is the development 
of education and the provision of adequate schools of all 
kinds. Primary and secondary education within the 
Territory itself are being improved in order to provide 
more students who can take advantage of higher edu- 
cation facilities outside the Territory. 

However, to be able to attend an institution of higher 
education on Guam, in Hawaii, within the continental 
United States, or in the Philippines, a student must be 
able to compete with students of these areas. The greatest 
obstacle which confronts the Trust Territory student is 
that all instruction in such schools is in English, which 
is not his native tongue. He may also have difficulty 
in adjusting to what will probably be a completely new 
and different cultural environment. Trust Territory stu- 
dents often need individual attention and guidance for 
at least the first year of their attendance at an institution 
outside the Trust Territory and when such guidance has 
not been forthcoming some of the most promising students 
have failed. 

These were some of the reasons behind the decision 
to send scholarship students for the first two years to 
the College of Guam. To a large extent Guam is similar 
to their own islands and there is an excellent rapport 
between the College of Guam and the Department of 
Education in the Trust Territory. The College of Guam 
is now proposing to establish a Chair in Micronesian 
studies, and the staff has been most co-operative in the 
adaptation of the curriculum to Trust Territory needs. 

As more citizens in the Trust Territory pass through 
school the demand for higher education will increase 
proportionately. The Administration contemplates a much 
larger over-all budget with a far higher percentage 
devoted to educational needs. Some of this additional 
money will be used to help satisfy the demands for higher 
education outside the Trust Territory. 


[Text transmitted by the U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Director of 
Education. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 78,000. 

Dry land area: 687 square miles; 1,779 square kilometres. 

Population density: 114 per square mile; 44 per square 
kilometre. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: Dates vary between districts. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and fiber ‘Academic | Number = NEG 
sone et ‘Type of institution oar of ae Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Elementary schools, publie A 1961/62 171 488 83 11 819 5320 — 
Elementary schools, private . 1961/62 22 112 13 3 705 1 815 — 
Total ooo 1961/62 193 600 156 15 524 7135 — 
^ 1960/61 190 603 174 14 400 6 609 — 
” 1959/60 190 543 165 15 454 6 100 — 
» 1958/59 186 329 139 12 908 5 700 — 
^ 1957/58 186 287 136 " 10 218 4 289 — 
Secondary 
General Intermediate schools, public. . . - 1961/62 8 279 210 1149 275 б 
Pacific Islands Central Senior Secondary 
School, publi! . . . + -> 1961/62 tH 28 32 168 24 
Intermediate schools, private JS 1961/62 14 273 239 1343 671 
Senior secondary schools, private . . 1961/62 4 212 4 178 21 
Total’ ара а: а 1961/62 27 202 65 30 2 838 991 
т: . ee 1960/61 25 184 53 80 2175 141 
” Se Late 1959/60 25 160 53 61 2 037 601 
^ 202 V 1958/59 24 181 54 90 1 860 611 
" Кы. 1957/58 25 151 50 15 1821 619 
Vocational Vocational school, public г 1961/62 1 23 ns сс: 39 — 
Nursing school, public . : 1961/62 af 32 32 «э 19 19 
Total * 1961/62 2 9 ons 4 58 19 
» . . 1960/61 2 8 . 3 58 18 
» 1959/60 2 8 z 3 55 17 à 
» "s 1958/59 2 7 В 3 52 16 » 
" 1957/58 2 7 А 3 50 15 
Teacher Teacher training class attached to Pacific 
training Islands Central School, public . - 1961/62 (1) (1) — 4 (20) (6) — 
Teacher training summer schools, public 1961/62 6 40 21 cs 48 72 — 
Total . xe disc Ep o: dps 1961/62 6 40 27 480 72 — 
n 1960/61 6 31 25 450 68 > 
f e io de ctl 1959/60 6 35 22 420 65 — 
Е nace eR oe 1958/59 6 32 20 400 60 — 
^ . i B 1957/58 6 30 19 . 360 54 — 
Adult? Classes for 
Typing . 1961/62 1 d 13 12 13 
English . 1961/62 11 c 234 82 234 
Sewing . 1961/62 2 x 54 54 54 
Mechanics . - · 1901002 i " P — 87 
Boat buildi ote 19 2 $ GE 
ЙЕЛ c аот 1961/62 ү E 143 21 143 
Political development . . + * -* 1961/62 9 1 286 4 j eh 
Health education and sanitation . - 1961/62 90 2100 1500 100 
Women’s education ee 1961/62 3 90 90 90 
Other" СЕ М0 1961/62 4 24 11 24 
Total . . all, 1961/62 130 3593 2780 3593 
1960/61 185 5517 2 882 5517 
yd 1959/60 140 4927 2093 4221 
nie 1958/59 135 4000 2491 4 000 
dE E 1957/58 53 1592 744 1592 


1. Including one teacher training class. 
2. Full-time only. 


3. Including community 


development programmes; the American and 


Micronesian personnel temporarily live and work with the people 


of an outlying community. 
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2, EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in 0.5. dollars) 


аа ELI тл л ЕТТ Те 


В. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount Amount 
Total: -lori dame er SE т. Е.А 1222 786 Total expenditure 1222 786 
Federal Government 736 886 Total recurring expenditure 869 084 
Localauthorities — . Xr. ARI er ENS ak Y 201 644 For administration or general 
Пов а Gallstone аар S 94 359 И Б 86 391 
Other receipts from parents . . . . . . . . 47 769 For instruction дү atte 667 902 
Gifts, endowments, ete. . . . . . . . 142 128 Salaries to teachers and 
supporting professional staff 529 637 
Other instructional expendi- 
MOL SEE. iin sy 138 265 
Other recurring expenditure 114 791 
Total capital expenditure 353 702 
C. EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total expenditure! . 1222 786 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not 
distributed by level and type of education) UF SOMOS 91 391 7.5 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
education) EN ША eS ar easi) ie AP Ree iE 961 682 78.6 
Primary education ОЕ КА. 411217 33.6 
Secondary education . . . , | 421 765 34.5 
General . CAEDE ES MUR e ЕДЕ ДШ: ‚у, 317 524 26.0 
Каган ЖИК CAM, uui sar uc E QE T Sia 60 320 49 
Wheachien aming o Soo 2 Mas ч Жө» 43 921 3.6 
Higher education 3d А 21 87 700 1.1 
Special education 41 000 3.4 
Other expenditure . etr Ue e O ESI 169 713 13.9 
Maintenance and repair. . . . . . | . ARS 13 253 6.0 
Feeding of students . tobe 61 024 5.0 
Pus SURE 35 436 2.9 


l. Figures are based on closed accounts, 


RYUKYU ISLANDS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


When the Japanese educational system was reformed in 
March 1948, the 6+3+3-+4 educational pattern then 
established in Japan was also adopted in the Ryukyu 
Islands. It provides for nine years of compulsory schooling, 
including six years of primary education and three years 
of lower secondary education. These are followed by 
three years of upper secondary education and four years 
of higher education. 
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in the evenings, 


The upper secondary level is divided into a general 
stream and a vocational stream. The former is primarily 
designed for those Pupils who intend to pursue their 
studies at higher level, the latter is for those for whom 
secondary education will be terminal. Each stream offers 
both fulltime and part-time courses. The former last 
over a period of three years, while the latter are designed 
to meet the needs of working students who are free only 


curriculum. 


and take four years to cover the same 
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The fundamental law governing education is the Basic 
Code of Education. A board of Education Law, a School 
Education Law and a Social Education Law have also 
been enacted; these three, together with the Basic 
Code, form the basis of Ryukyuan education. The Board 
of Education Law promotes the democratization of edu- 
cation and the development of educational administration 
responsive to the will of the people, and describes the 
organization, duties and responsibilities of school boards 
at both central and local levels. 

Within the constituted Government of the Ryukyus 
there is a Department of Education with a Director of 
Education appointed by the Chief Executive. A Central 
Board of Education, elected by members of local district 
boards of education, sets the broad policies for education 
and governs the Government schools. 

The publie schools are operated by sixty-three local 
school boards and six elected union school boards. Each 
union district employs a superintendent of education who 
administers the local elementary schools and the junior 
and senior high schools. Each district is responsible for 
its share of costs. 

The people of the Ryukyu Islands are of the same 
ethnie, cultural and religious backgrounds as the people 
of Japan. Since the common language of the islands has 
been Japanese for almost a century, and because at some 
time in the future the Ryukyu Islands are expected to 
be returned to Japanese administration, the Ryukyuan 
schools use the same textbooks, and follow the same 
curricula and courses of study as schools in Japan. For 
the same reasons Japanese instructors help with the 
pre-service and in-service training of Ryukyuan teachers. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are three universities and one junior college in 
the Ryukyu Islands, all on the main island of Okinawa. 
All three universities are four-year undergraduate insti- 
tutions. The University of the Ryukyus is by far the 
most important of the three; it is a public institution 
financed by the United States and the Ryukyu Islands 
Governments. Two private universities, Okinawa Univer- 
sity and the Ryukyus International University, have 
recently been established. They might, perhaps, be more 
appropriately described as colleges, since they are liberal 
arts schools offering a limited range of studies. They 
emphasize home economics, business and commercial 
subjects, and offer some teacher training. 

There are no specialized higher institutions in the 
Islands for either technological education or teacher 
training. 

When the Japanese Empire expanded to include the 
Ryukyu Islands in 1879, the university at Shuri was 
closed. From then until after the end of the Second World 
War, the only higher education provided in the Ryukyu 
Islands was some teacher training. Ryukyuan students 
who wished to attend universities to obtain training in 
professional fields other than teaching were obliged to go 
to Japan and many did secure advanced training in this 
way. ; 

After the Second World War, when the Military Govern- 


ment of Okinawa became established on a stable basis, 
the serious shortage of trained Okinawans soon became 
apparent, and many Ryukyuan students were sent to 
Japan for higher education. The Japanese universities, 
however, were already overcrowded and the cost of 
sending students prohibitive. In order to meet the new 
needs the University of the Ryukyus was established 
in 1950. It originally had six departments of English, 
education, social sciences, natural sciences, agriculture 
and applied arts. In 1954 the university was reorganized 
in three academic divisions or colleges—arts and science, 
agriculture, home economics and engineering, and 
education. 


Legislation 


The 1950 Basic Code of Education for the Ryukyus estab- 
lished the corporate entity of the University of the 
Ryukyus. The two private universities and the junior 
college are chartered under the regulations of the Central 
Board of Education as laid down in the Basic Code. 
The code sets out their objectives, and defines the length 
of courses, admission requirements, and the duties of the 
academic and administrative staff, and allows for the 
establishment of graduate schools, extension divisions, 
and correspondence courses. 

In general, higher education legislation in the Ryukyus, 
patterned after practices in Japan, tends to leave consi- 
derable control of university structures and policies with 
the Legislature, and limits the freedom of individual 
institutions to develop in terms of local needs without 
legislative assent. 


Policy and administration 


The University of the Ryukyus is governed by a board 
of directors which is appointed by the Chief Executive 
of the Government of the Ryukyu Islands. The private 
universities also have boards of directors. 

The University of the Ryukyus does not receive its 
budget approval directly from the Legislature; funds 
are appropriated through a line item in the Department 
of Education budget. This means that, in practice, the 
university has a certain unofficial relationship with the 
Education Department. 

There are no national, academic, economic or social 
bodies which influence higher education policies and 
administration directly. Indirectly, Japanese Ministry of 
Education policies and administrative procedures influence 
policy in both the University of the Ryukyus and the 
private institutions. : 

The major administrative officers of the University 
of the Ryukyus are the president, the business manager, 
the dean of academic affairs, the dean of student affairs, 
the director of the library and the deans of the three 
academic divisions. These officers, with the president as 
chairman, constitute the Dean’s Council. 

The Administrative Council includes members of the 
Dean’s Council and three members from each of the 
academic divisions. Although the Basic Code places the 
responsibility for internal management on the president 
as the chief executive (except for questions of faculty 
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appointments), these councils have more than an advisory 
function, and make recommendations to the Board of 
Directors on most questions of university policy, both 
academie and financial. 

When the president's term expires, the presidential 
candidate selection committee, consisting of all faculty 
members and all office and section heads, is convened 
to elect the new candidates; two names are sent to the 
Board of Directors which makes the final appointment. 
In the nomination of deans of divisions, the division 
faculty, as the candidate selection committee, recommends 
a candidate to the Administrative Council and the Board 
of Directors. The appointments of the deans of academic 
affairs, the dean of student affairs, the director of the 
library, and the business manager are recommended to 
the board by the Administrative Council. All appoint- 
ments, including that of the president, are initially 
limited to terms of three years. 


Finance 


The University of the Ryukyus is a publicly supported 
institution. In 1961/62 over 93 per cent of its operating 
budget and almost all its expenditure on construction 
and equipment came from public funds, from Ryukyu 
Government appropriations and United States grants- 
in-aid. The fact that the institution has only recently 
been established means that there is a high percentage 
of expenditure on equipment and buildings; instructional 
costs are somewhat lower than the 70 per cent usually 
allocated for such purposes. Approximately 24.6 per cent 
of the total budget revenues for the period 1952-62 were 
United States grants-in-aid used for building construction 
and equipment procurement. 

e Government of the Ryukyu Islands expends 32 
per cent of its total annual budget on education. In 1962, 
out of a total of $10,404,000 appropriated for education 
in the islands, $976,000 or 9.4 per cent was allocated to 
the university. The gross national product in 1961 was 
$234,000,000, of which 0.5 per cent was spent on public 
higher education. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The University of the Ryukyus is organized in three 
major sections: (a) the Division of Arts and Science; 
(b) the Division of Education; (c) the Division of Agricul- 
ture, Home Economics and E gineering. These divisions 
are further sub-divided into departments. The two newly 
established universities have much the same structure, 
although they are considerably smaller and much less 
diversified, 

The Division of Arts and Science at the University of 
the Ryukuyus has departments of Japanese, English, 
history, geography, law and political science, sociology, 
economics, business administration, fine arts, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry and biology; the Division of 
Agriculture, Home Economics and Engineering has 
departments of agriculture, animal husbandry, forestry, 
vocational agriculture, home economics, mechanical 
engineering, civil engineering and electrical engineering ; 
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and the Division of Education has departments of 
education, elementary education, music education, physical 
education, and vocational education. (Most students 
preparing to teach in secondary schools choose their main 
programme of study from one of the other two divisions and 
take in the Department of Education only those courses 
required for certification as a teacher. About 25 per cent of 
students, however, major in education and minor in 
the subject areas they intend to teach.) 


Admission. of students. Qualifications for admission to the 
university are as follows: (a) completion of senior high 
school education, and (b) success in the university entrance 
examination. All applicants sit for a competitive exami- 
nation. The admissions quota is determined on the basis 
of the availability of rooms, facilities and teaching staff. 
In recent years, approximately one-third of the applicants 
have been admitted. 


Range of studies. Within the twenty-five departments 
in the three academic divisions in the University of the 
Ryukyus, approximately 850 full semester (16 weeks) 
undergraduate courses are offered. There is no graduate 
school in the Ryukyus; consequently all courses are at 
the undergraduate level, and lead to the bachelor's degree 
in arts, science, education, agriculture, home economics, 
or engineering. (An analysis of the courses, however, 
indicates that many are offered which frequently carry 
graduate level credit in United States universities.) 
The course of study leading to a bachelor's degree is 
normally spread over a period of four years 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year begins on the 
first of April, and the first semester finishes at the end 
of July. The second semester commences on 1 October 
and ends on about 20 February, broken only by a two- 
week vacation period at the New Year. Regulations state 
that students must attend all classes regularly. 

The most usual method of instruction in the Ryukyuan 
universities is the lecture. Practical field work is carried 
out in certain departments. For example, students in the 
teacher training programmes must accomplish a pro- 
gramme of practice teaching, and each summer, students 
in the engineering departments of the University of the 
Ryukyus are placed in co-operative training programmes 
with the United States Army Engineer installations 
A well-equipped language laboratory with recording devices 
is available for language instruction. 

Mid- and final-semester examinations are required in all 
departments and subjects, with additional examinations 
given at the discretion of the instructors; essay examina- 
tions are the predominant type. No over-all comprehensive 
examinations are required for the award of degrees. 


Requirements for certain awards. The following are the 
credit requirements for a bachelor’s degree in modern 
languages (English) at the University of the Ryukyus. 
Candidates for this degree must earn a total of 128 credit 
points allotted as follows (the figure in parentheses indicates 
the number of credit points to be earned in a particular 
course): foreign language subject requirements (12); 
physical education subjects (4); general education subjects 
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(36); major subject requirements (30); elective subjects 
related to major field (20); other electives (26). 

Typical major subject requirements could be divided 
as follows: English composition and grammar I (6); history 
of modern literature (3); modern American literature (3); 
English grammar (6); history of English literature (3); 
modern English literature I (3); advanced English 
composition (6). 

Elective courses relating to the major field totalling 
20 credit points would be chosen from amongst the follow- 
ing: English conversation (3); advanced English con- 
versation (3); English reading (6); philology (3) phonetics 
(3); modern English literature II (3); modern English 
literature III (3); outline of English literature (6); classical 
American literature (6); classical English literature (6); 
English poets and Romantic School (3); eighteenth-century 
English literature (3); nineteenth-century American 
literature (3). 

The following are the credit requirements for a bachelor’s 
degree in physics at the University of the Ryukyus. 
Candidates for this degree must earn a total of 128 credit 
points allotted as follows: foreign language requirements 
(12); physical education subjects (4); general education 
subjects (36); major subject requirements (28); elective 
subject related to major field (20); other electives (28). 

The major subject requirements could be divided as 
follows: physies laboratory work (2); mechanics (6); elec- 
tricity and magnetism (6); physics laboratory work II (6); 
special problem (6); seminar in physics (2). 

Elective courses would be chosen from amongst the 
following: physical mathematics I (2); thermodynamics 
(2); experimental physics (2); optics (4); physical mathe- 
matics II (2); atomie physics (2); crystallography (2); 
theory of relativity (2); fluid mechanics (2); statistical 
mechanics (2); spectroscopy (2); properties of matter (4); 
quantum mechanics (4). 

Candidates for a bachelor's degree in law and political 
science at the University of the Ryukyus must earn a total 
of 128 credit points allotted as follows: foreign language 
requirements (12); physical education subjects (4); general 
education subjects (36); major subject requirements (42); 
elective subjects (34). 

The minimum requirements for an elementary school 
teacher's certificate are 84 credit points earned as follows: 
general education subjects (36); the subjects the candidate 
will teach (16 representing 8 subjects with 2 credits for 
each); principles of education (2); educational psychology 
(2); teaching methods and guidance (2); measurement 
and evaluation (2); child psychology (2); practice teaching 
(4); curriculum study of teaching subjects (16); other 
professional subjects (2). 

Candidates who wish to obtain a first-class elementary 
school teacher’s certificate must earn another 44 points 
in courses including a foreign language and physical 
education; they are then awarded a bachelor’s degree in 
education. 


Extra-mural courses. Eighteen correspondence courses are 
offered at the University of the Ryukyus, all in education 
and psychology except for one each in government and 
sociology. Credits earned in these courses may be applied 
towards a degree, but they are most often taken by teachers 


for purposes of upgrading. Credits earned in the evening 
extension class programmes and the summer extension 
programmes for teachers may also be applied towards a 
degree. 


Research 


Owing to difficulties with the recruitment of staff the 
Ryukyuan universities have so far paid more attention 
to teaching than to research. The research that has been 
carried out has mostly been financed from the university’s 
meagre research budget of approximately $9,000 a year. 
In 1962, however, a small grant from the Asia Foundation 
enabled an economic research institute to be established, 
which will carry out investigations on the economic 


problems of the Ryukyus. 
Staff 


Academic staff are ranked as professors, assistant professors, 
instructors and assistants. Appointments are considered 
by various academic and personnel committees, and then 
recommended by the Administrative Council to the 
Board of Directors for final approval. The minimum 
qualification for appointment is the possession of the 
master's degree. On appointment to the rank of instructor, 
staff members acquire permanent status. There is no 
fixed retirement age. 

There is no provision for sabbatical leave but staff 
members are often given a year's leave with pay, for study 
Overseas. 

The basic salary scale, while low, is rising steadily and 
compares not unfavourably with scales in other institutions 
of higher education in the Far East. 


Student life and welfare 


Students at the University of the Ryukyus pay an 
admission fee of $5 and tuition fees of $20 per year. 
A student needs approximately $15 a month to maintain 
himself adequately. 

Scholarships and loans are available; approximately 
eighty students in the upper classes are awarded partial 
scholarships, and some fifty additional scholarships are 
provided by the Government of the Ryukyu Islands for 
students who will undertake to teach in public schools 
after graduation. Both long-term and short-term loans 
are available for needy students. 

The student body is regarded as a basically auto- 
nomous organization, and an assistant dean of students 
from each of the three university divisions serves as adviser 
to it. It is not affiliated with any national student 
organization. 

There are two student newspapers published each 
month, and approximately sixty organized student 
societies, thirty of which are academically or professionally 
oriented. There are six religious groups and twelve sports 
groups; others are concerned with cultural and hobby 
activities. 

Residential facilities at the University of the Ryukyus 
include two men's dormitories, one women's dormitory, 
and dining halls for each. The present student body of 
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2,355 is housed as follows: 1,287 or 54.6 per cent live at 
home, 390 or 16.6 per cent are lodgers in private homes 
near the campus, and 678 or 28.8 per cent are accom- 
modated in the dormitories. The amounts charged for 
board and lodging provide approximately 35 per cent 
of the total costs of operation. 

The university health centre is staffed with one full-time 
and one part-time physician, two full-time registered 
nurses, one full-time medical technician, and several 
student helpers; it is operated by a physician director 
under the supervision of the dean of students. The centre 
is chiefly concerned with preventive medicine and first aid, 
but minor treatment may be provided for nominal fees. 

Student counselling services are provided by part-time 
counsellors. The student personnel office plans and co- 
ordinates all guidance activities; it also operates a place- 
ment service for university graduates and handles the 
placement of undergraduate students in part-time 
employment. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


Probably the major challenge facing the universities in 
the Ryukyus is the development of their role as leaders 
in the economic, social and cultural development of the 
Islands. That a university should serve the society which 
supports it is still a new concept in the Ryukyus, and the 
universities have so far mostly limited themselves to prov- 
iding courses of academic studies for their student body. 
As they expand, and as a graduate programme develops, 
reater attention should be paid to the application of 
nowledge gained to solving the social and economic 
problems of the Ryukyuan people. Progress is being 
made, but the rate is slow. New programmes better 
adapted to the needs of the Islands should be pioneered, 
and less emphasis should be placed upon following foreign 
university practices. 

The ш е of the Ryukyus has the potential to 
hecome an international university if it chooses to do so. 
American financial and personnel resources are, and have 
been, made available since its establishment, supplementing 
those of the Ryukyuan people. Japan and China (Taiwan) 
have contributed visiting professors. The Islands have 
strong ethnic ties with the State of Hawaii, and are close 
to Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Taiwan and the countries 
of South-East Asia. The possibilities for the University 
of the Ryukyus to play an international role are obvious 
and are a challenge to all people concerned with the 
welfare and future of the university. 

The standards of spoken English must be raised amongst 
both staff members and the student body. English is both 
an international language and a vocational tool in the 
Ryukyus; it must become a real second language, used 
with facility. To accomplish this objective, better English 
language programmes must be established. 

Another problem is the need to upgrade university 
teaching staff through further graduate education. Stricter 
recruitment standards are now observed than was origi- 
nally the case but the upgrading of earlier recruited 
members will be a first priority for many years to come. 

Firm, academically sound, four-year undergraduate 
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programmes should be developed as a basis for the later 
addition of graduate and professional schools. There is 
a special need for basic science programmes which will 
enable students to acquire their pre-professional training 
locally. It may be several years before the establishment 
of professional medical and dental schools, for example, 
is financially and academically justified, but the provision 
of adequate pre-professional training in the Ryukyus 
is a major priority. 

The adoption of democratic procedures in the Ryukyus 
in contrast to the pre-war authoritarian type of social 
organization has been general, and the field of education 
has been no exception. There is some reason to question 
whether this change has not been overdone. University 
presidents in the Ryukyus, instead of acting as the execu- 
tive officers of policy-making boards, are too frequently 
simply the endorsers and transmitters of. faculty decisions 
to the boards of directors. In the same way, deans of 
divisions are largely directed by their faculties. It is 
doubtful that the higher education needs of the Ryukyus 
can be satisfactorily met unless greater authority 
and power of direction are given to the university 
administrative officers. 

Finally, the fact that the Ryukyuan universities are 
still in the process of development has certain advantages. 
Tt means that they have the opportunity to develop 
careful long-range plans for campus growth, to evaluate 
long-term curriculum objectives, and to establish staff 
policies, without being bound by traditions and precedents, 
This opportunity should be taken, instead of simply 
adopting Japanese higher education procedures per se 
without evaluating their relation to local needs. The 
universities have the opportunity both to conform, where 
conformity is advantageous, and to be individualistic 
in terms of local needs. The wisdom of future decisions 
made within these alternatives may well determine the 
degree to which they will contribute to the extension 
and improvement of higher education. 


[Text transmitted by the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Ryukyu Islands. Office of the High Commissioner. 
Education Department, Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 889,000. 

Area: 848 square miles; 2,196 square kilometres. 

Population density: 1,048 per square mile; 405 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1961 estimate): 234 million U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: July, 
Academic year begins: April. 


-— 
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1. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1950-59 


Number of students enrolled Number of 
Academic Average Average students per 
year Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions total enrolment total population 100,000 
beginning (00's) (000s) population 
Total Per cent female 
1950 562 11 
1951 159 17 
1952 877 18 0.9 140 124 
1953 1116 19 
1954 1258 20 
1955 1485 25 
1956 1719 24 
1957 1918 25 2 825 225 
1958 2011 25 
1959 2152 25 
i E a 
2. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61 
Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total 3 " 
Humanities Education Finearts Law 500 Миша  Fogineering Modioal Agriculture 
Less than 2 years m — — = 28 wes = 
2 years МЕ 824 219 11 = — 468 — — — — 
F 322 15 51 = — 196 — — — — 
3 years MF m = =F E 4 == 
Е = E =A ii pes м £s IM en Ee 
4 years MF 445 138 154 8 — 24 39 27 = 55 
Е 97 12 57 1 — 24 3 — — — 
5 years МЕ == - = ПЕТ Um E 25 ET = #27 
Е s E n = 
6 years MF 
F = ES = m zx 
7 years or more MF — 7x 
F ur (кА = M — E 
СИСА ПЕРСЕ EIUS eoe our hy Se RM Roque esi ies ce ee 
3. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 
—— uo 5s HIGHER EDUCATRONG pA MU DM s 
Field of study 
Academi S Total i i 7 
пее fk $5 E Humanities Education Fine arts Law ү, Natural Engineering edict! Agriculture 
1960/61 MF 1269 411 231 8 — 492 39 27 — 55 
F 419 81 108 1 = 220 3 — — — 
1959/60 MF 453 150 147 6 — 31 38 17 — 64 
F 117 п n 3 — 31 1 — — = 
1958/59 MF 445 129 149 12 — 29 46 14 — 66 
F 1n п 711 = E 29 
1957/58 MF 409 128 123 6 = 35 48 13 = ре 
Е по 13 59 1 — 35 1 — р 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 33 18 1 = 39 3 2 = HE 
Е 100 21 26 0 = 52 1 25 = 
1957/58 MF 100 31 30 1 = 9 12 3 = n 
F 100 12 53 1 = 32 1 = ҮТ 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 


4. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


L P Number — 
с gx Type of institution S cd i tre i diag eco em ee Em and part-time Part-time 
education М tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergartens, public 1961/62 28 117 117 — 4542 2 392 — 
Kindergartens, private 1961/62 11 42 42 — 769 369 — 
2021 "Toe 1961/62 39 159 159 — 5311 2761 — 
S 1960/61 36 143 143 E 5623 2794 = 
» . 1959/60 35 143 143 = 5 463 2 840 — 
^ . 1958/59 34 134 134 = 5101 2692 — 
” B . 1957/58 29 125 125 — 4 850 2522 — 
Primary Elementary schools, public . 1961/62 226 3943 2592 — 165368 81208 — 
Elementary school, private . . 1961/62 1 2 2 — 26 11 — 
Поа m SEA 1961/62 227 3945 2594 — 165 394 81 219 — 
E qnn 1960/61 228 3842 2490 — 163209 179925 — 
» D 1959/60 229 3916 2481 — 160923 78 865 — 
» Ў 1958/59 226 3533 2241 — 146326 71699 — 
v 1957/58 221 3236 2051 — 129353 63432 — 
Secondary 
General Junior high schools, public , 1961/62 163 2044 519 — 61239 29974 — 
Senior high schools, public . 1961/62 16 691 119 — 14 491 7859 1754 
Junior high school, private . 1961/62 1 2 1 — 12 7. — 
Senior high schools, private . 4961/62 2 84 14 — 2 731 1218 484 
Totale ER h 1961/62 182 2821 653 — 78473 39058 2238 
OS RES OK ey EL 1960/61 180 2451 537 — 67506 33 539 2425 
^ . 1959/60 181 2241 468 — 57342 28154 2528 
» 1958/59 182 2244 497 — 59461 28790 2450 
» 1957/58 184 2 263 558 = 62920 30225 1764 
Vocational Technical high school, public 1961/62 1 86 3 — 1583 159 416 
Commercial high school, public . 1961/62 1 66 9 — 1402 771 318 
Agricultural high schools, public t 1961/62 5 222 33 — 3811 1235 382 
Fishery high schools, public . . . | 1961/62 2 77 3 = 1150 103 — 
"Tutela Ge ovt "ND 1961/62 9 451 48 — 7946 2268 1116 
» 1960/61 9 433 56 — 8 421 2432 1130 
» 1959/60 9 408 52 = 8 456 2 569 1086 
» 1958/59 9 374 48 = 8 183 2 590 946 
» 1957/58 9 307 31 = 7 653 2 360 785 
Higher 
Universities | University, public . . . . , 1961/62 1 204 21 35 12 356 1704 vive 
and University, private (4-year course) . 1961/62 1 63 5 32 "11 15 E 
equivalent оар: . $ 1961/62 2 2267 226 267 2712 735 245 
aires S 1960/61 1 2205 217 239 2 268 618 = 
granting) > 1959/60 1 2192 218 237 2152 541 — 
» . 1958/59 1 170 18 35 2011 512 = 
T 1957/58 1 158 16 27 1918 471 — 
Teacher Two-year teacher training course at 
training university, private 
ога. 1961/62 (1) ie t (32) 122 92 — 
; mal 56 B 8 8 Be) = 
» 82 55 — 
y : 1958/59 x ) 83) E 
m NL 1957/58 
Other University, private (2-year course) , 1961/62 (1) 
higher Liberal arts course (2 years) at 115 10 61 1483 1915 
education. university, private . Sots 1961/62 1 
Junior college, private . . | | 1961/62 1 32 5 19 120 113 Sui 
Тош "© ДЕ x 1961/62 32 147 15 80 1060 309 557 
abit yi S А 1960/61 3 121 14 70 1651 514 843 
E я 1959/60 3 106 8 64 1552 510 721 
M : - . | 1958/59 1 36 3 26 531 164 215 
& н 5 1957/58 = c a 


1. Full-time students only. 
2. Including teacher training staff. 
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3. Not including one private university shown above. 
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‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 

Level and ees Number — 

type of Type of institution cacemie | ofinsi. | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education Ter tutions = 

Total Female Total Total Female Total 

Special School for blind children . . . . . 1961/62 1 10 4 — 63 22 = 

School for deaf children . . . . . 1961/62 1 17 9 —: 169 73 = 

Schoolsforlepers . . . . . . . 1961/62 2 4 3 — 62 10 -— 

"Total mise ee T 1961/62 4 31 16 — 294 105 c 

| И NE! 1960/61 4 28 16 — 228 98 E 

v аЛа. UMP 26 1959/60 4 22 п — 199 14 = 

EN ыа” ЧАКЕ “у Жар, 1958/59 4 19 10 — 183 70 =ч 

ЄЗ УРАР E ЕРЕ. 1957/58 4 18 9 — 216 75 — 

Adult Classes for adults 

Total: Six Sot evecare C 1961/62 1971 596 1971 24779 20823 24719 

” AM Ge Cec.) РНЕ EN 1960/61 1953 395 1953 18897 15117 18 897 

eM MT Te са Hem ome 1959/60 1800 359 1800 18296 14636 18296 

ol. itp Aten бру МЕС, С 1958/59 1171 234 1171 11567 13175 11567 

ko M CEN Ушак 3 1957/58 & 1106 220 1106 16602 12451 16 602 
А 


5. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1959/60 
| (in thousand U.S. dollars) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS B, EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
Total. . e . „ДЕ M ee EE ES SOU: Total expenditure . . . . . . . 9 585 
Central Government 8 436 Total recurring expenditure А 7 203 
Local authorities 1051 For administration or general control . 513 
Tuition fees . 52 For instruction . 5 939 
Other receipts from parents 31 Salaries to teachers and other directly 
Other sources Ee 15 supporting professional staff . . 5 396 
Other instructional expenditure . . 542 
Other recurring expenditure — . 751 
Total capital expenditure ш including 
debt service) . Ж ei 2310 
Debt service . 13 
[ fd s i 
С. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent. 
Total recurring expenditure 7203 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 513 1.1 
Expenditure for instruction P 6019 83.6 
Primary education 3 082 42.8 
Secondary education 2374 33.0 
d General . Д 1961 27.2 
Vocational . 413 5.7 
Higher education 503 7.0 
Special education 22 0.3 
Adult education . 38 0.5 
Other recurring expenditure 671 9.3 


асі: ЕЕЕ 
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6. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961 


Field of study 


» Academic 
"Type of i E Total - т 
плина Jee, 5s 2 Humanities Education Fine arts Law 590 Natural ка Medical 4 srisulture 
i ities, etc.* 1961/62 MF 2472 375 151 90 157 448 220 175 — 256 
еннен / F 709 73 424 36 5 152 17 — — 2 
Non-university 1961/62 МЕ 624 197 122 — — 305 — — == = 
institutions Е 319 86 92 — — 141 
All institutions 1961/62 МЕ 3 096 512 873 90 151 153 220 175 — 256 
F 1028 159 516 36 5 293 17 — — 2 
All institutions 1957/58 MF 1914 315 577 11 95 220 199 93 — 338 
F 520 42 261 28 1 52 5 — — 131 
Percentage 
All institutions 1961/62 | ME 100 19 28 3 5 24 1 6 a 8 
F 100 15 50 4 0 29 2 — — 0 
AII institutions 1957/58 ME 100 16 30 4 5 12 10 5 — 18 
F 100 8 50 5 0 10 1 — 25 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions, 


UPPER VOLTA 


. 
THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The legislation governing the educational system in the 
Republic of Upper Volta is patterned on that in force in 
France, with various adjustments relating chiefly to primary 
school education, the training of primary school teachers, 
and certain forms of vocational training. The nature 
and the procedure for the provision of aid and technical 
assistance in the field of education by the French Republic 
are defined and regulated by a general Convention of 
21 July 1959. 

Education is provided by both public and private 
authorities. In addition to the State schools and insti- 
tutions, a considerable number of private schools at both 
primary and secondary levels are run by the Catholic 
and Protestant missions, and a private Muslim school 
for boys was opened in 1959. The private institutions 
are subsidized by the Ministry of National Education 
which supervises their operations. 

The Central Government acting through the Ministry 
of National Education controls the development of educa- 
tion at all levels, administering and inspecting the State 
institutions in addition to supervising the private schools. 
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The regional authorities, in co-operation with the central 
administration, participate in the construction and 
upkeep of school buildings, and local communities also 
sometimes contribute to the cost of schools. 

The primary schools provide six years of education 
leading to the certificat d'études primaires. 'The admission 
of pupils to the various types of secondary institutions 
is governed by the results of a selective examination 
aimed at ascertaining the level of the candidates" general 
knowledge and their capacity to benefit from a secondary 
education. General secondary education is provided in 
either the seven-year lycées and collèges (enseignement long) 
or in the four-year cours complémentaires (enseignement 
court). The full secondary course is organized in two cycles 
of four and three years respectively; the first cycle leading 
to the brevet d’études du premier cycle, and the full seven- 
year course to the baccalauréat. 

Technical and vocational education is provided in a 
number of specialized schools, most of which admit 
students through a competitive examination at the level 
of the primary school certificate and offer courses ranging 
from one to five years in length. Upper Volta has no 
teacher training courses corresponding to the French 
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écoles normales, but the cours normaux at lower secondary 
level offer four years of general and one of professional 
education for teachers for primary schools. 

Parallel with the regular school system, a number of 
three-year schools have been set up since 1961 to cater 
for children between the ages of 12 and 14 who have never 
attended primary school. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions of higher education in Upper 
Volta, and students who wish to continue their studies at 
this level must attend institutions abroad, usually either 
in other African countries or in France. Under the terms 
of the co-operation agreement concerning higher education 
concluded between Upper Volta and France, the latter has 
undertaken to assist Upper Volta in setting up the Higher 
Education Centre of Ouagadougou which will serve the 
four countries of the entente—Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, 
Niger, and Upper Volta. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Republic of Upper Volta. Reply to Unesco question- 
naire. Report submitted to the International Bureau of 
Education for the XXV Conference of Public Education. 


Reference data 


Population (1961 census): 4,400,000. 

Area: 105,839 square miles: 274,122 square kilometres. 

Population density: 42 per square mile; 16 per square 
kilometre. 


Official exchange rate (1960): 100 C.F.A. frances = 0.405 
U.S. dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: January, 
Academie year begins: October. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level and Deaton Number pu 
type of. ‘Type of institution басепіс | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education = tutions - х: 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary! Infant classes in primary schools 
Total eto AS ү 1960/61 п п п bon 556 329 — 
ЕТИ... грае 1959/60 п п “эх FS 559 286 -- 
os eue See 1958/59 7 1 VE DA 419 211 — 
РИ 5 he S 1957/58 1 7 Ree vs 548 323 — 
Primary! Primary schools 
Toti. «0o ОЕ Ў 1961/62 vk 1488 жаз vus 73 477 vvs — 
m 4 ah EE ie Е удаву 1960/61 384 1196 229 sis 56598 16624 — 
» ¥ Meek, S os sofa 1959/60 288 951 292 Ban 40543 11394 = 
Ж. xr * sie oh уа 1958/59 261 865 285 ee. 38062 10902 = 
solve ect XE 1957/58 225 159 273 kr 32 017 8 807 — 
Secondary* 
General Secondary schools E 
Toll. 2. Gh Ca ДАЙ АА 1961/62 vid 91 EM ves 1890 m 
tee eo ae oco 1960/61 6 11 37 aes 1480 218 
pies 8 МЫЙ АМЕ e 1959/60 7 58 24 120 1370 302 
PE NEP но а Е 1958/59 7 42 7 nies 988 257 
ИРИК + ДЕН 1957/58 f 35 12 Tas 853 201 
Vocational Vocational training centres 
Total riso by ТЕ AE 1961/62 з 31 oer =e 598 AS 
RORIS comae 1960/61 1 39 20 А 625 292 
” CEPI ke ne A Ue nu. 1959/60 3 29 11 be 506 235 
Ho [ёз о Sey 1958/59 3 22 8 2 355 эз 
“ЧЧ qas pa Gel Beater ТД), 1957/58 2 13 1 ye 216 ЫГА 
Teacher Teacher training centres 
training Жой! +? Lg 5 гл 1961/62 40 A 905 E E 
SD ak GAS, Ver] tures 1960/61 5 39 19 850 239 => 
GENE bos FRE RERUM: 1959/60 4 33 20 571 201 = 
Coo Sr etn Prima 1958/59 4 27 16 431 148 = 
EI Uca ds єл eun ares 1957/58 4 23 Ser 353 129 im 


——————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


1. Public and private education, 


2. Public education only. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


2. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand C.F.A. francs) 


ж 


A. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount 
Total expenditure of the Central Government only . 850 102 
Total recurring expenditure. . . . 634 102 
For administration or general contro! 16 300 
For instruction . СЕСЕ 461 687 
Salaries to teachers and supporting professional staff 450 187 
Other instructional expenditure ve dxS N^ Жаз Ed 11500 
ОШ теште expenditures sew) o> sd ERRORS MAT o ch al д. 156 115 
Total capital expenditure (school buildings, classrooms and laboratory equipment, etc.) 216 000 
B. RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! 634 102 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control . 16 300 2.6 
Expenditure for instruction ME n 461 687 72,8 
Primary education 351 208 55.4 
Secondary education 98 979 15.6 
General , 5 36 887 5.8 
Vocational , 20 060 3.2 
Teacher training . . . . . 42 032 6.6 
Other expenditure for instruction . 11500 1.8 
Other recurring expenditure 156 115 24.6 
© 29 115 4.6 


Scholarships . 


127 000 0.0 


Grants to private education . . . . . . . | . 
_ _—_—_—-—— ——-————-__—_ 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 


URUGUAY 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The general principles governing education in Uruguay 
are laid down in the following articles of Section И 
Chapter IL, of the Constitution of 26 October 1951: 
Article 68. ‘The freedom of education is guaranteed. 
The law shall provide for State intervention only in so 
far as it may be required for the maintenance of health, 
good morals and public security and order. Every parent 
or guardian shall be entitled to select the teachers or 
institutions he wishes for the education of his children 
or wards,” 
Article 69. ‘Private educational institutions which 
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provide free education for a given number of pupils and 
in a form which will be determined by law, shall be exempt 
from national and municipal taxes.’ 

Article 70. ‘Primary education shall be compulsory. 
The State shall make the necessary provisions to enforce 
this requirement.” 

The organization of the educational system is laid 
down in Article 204 of Section XI, Chapter II: ‘Higher, 
secondary and primary education, teacher training, 
vocational, technical and artistic education in public 
institutions shall be governed by one or more autonomous 
councils. Other State educational services shall be admi- 
nistered by autonomous councils when so determined 


URUGUAY 


by the legislature. ...’ These autonomous councils operate 
under the auspices of the Central Ministry of Public 
Education and Social Welfare. They have considerable 
independence but co-ordinate their activities with one 
another. 

Education in Uruguay at all levels is completely free in 
State institutions. There is no State religion and all 
denominations have complete liberty of worship and 
freedom to establish their own private schools. State 
institutions at all levels are secular. There are no special 
regulations for the establishment of private schools at 
primary and secondary levels, but these schools are 
subject to official inspection and must be approved before 
they can operate. There are no private institutions at 
higher level. 

Pre-primary education is provided in kindergartens 
for a two-year period for children from 4 to 5 years but 
is not compulsory. The compulsory school age is from 
8 to 14, but rural children are allowed to drop out from 
the age of 10. Primary education is either urban or rural; 
each type provides a six-year course of study, although 
in certain rural areas four-year one-teacher schools still 
exist. At the end of each year of the primary school the 
pupils receive a certificado de suficiencia escolar (certificate 
of proficiency) corresponding to the level reached. 

At the secondary level there are three main types of 
school: general, vocational and technical, and teacher 
training. General secondary education is provided in the 
six-year liceos nacionales which consist of two cycles, 
the first of which (known as the basic cycle) lasts four 
years. The secondary school ends with a one-year pre- 
professional course, leading to the bachillerato, which 
prepares pupils for entrance to the university. Courses 
are divided into six groups, according to the faculty in 
which the pupil is planning to enrol: law and notarial 
studies, agronomy, architecture, economics, engineering, 
and medicine (including dentistry, chemistry, pharmacy 
and veterinary medicine). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Uruguay is provided by the Univer- 
sidad de le República Oriental del Uruguay and several 
institutes of specialized studies, some of which are attached 
to the university (such as the Escuela de Enfermería, 
the Conservatorio Nacional de Música, and the Escuela 
Nacional de Bellas Artes), and some of which are comple- 
tely independent (such as the Instituto de Filosofía y 
Letras de Montevideo, the Instituto de Profesores *General 
Artigas! del Uruguay, the Instituto Magisterial de Estudios 
Superiores, the Instituto Militar de Estudios Superiores, 
and the Instituto de Estudios Superiores for teachers of 
Spanish language and literature). 

In colonial times, higher education in Uruguay was 
provided by religious missions. In 1767, the Franciscan 
Order took over the former Jesuit College, and established 
the Colegio Franciscano de San Bernardino. The Univer- 
sidad de la Repüblica was founded by law in 1833, only 
five years after the country had gained its independence; 
it was inaugurated in 1849 when the first Organic Law 
was passed. 


During the first phase of its development (1833-49) 
the university was modelled on the classical French system. 
In 1849 higher studies were grouped into four faculties of 
natural sciences, medicine, law, and theology, but for a 
number of years the Faculty of Law was the only one to 
function. The Faculty of Medicine, which included a school 
of pharmacy and a school of chemistry, was not opened 
until 1876 and the other two faculties not until much later. 

The next phase of development, which lasted until the 
introduction of a third Organie Law in 1908, was charac- 
terized by various reforms and saw the creation of a faculty 
of mathematics in 1888 with branches of architecture 
and engineering. In 1903 a faculty of commerce was 
established as an offshoot of the Faculty of Law, and in 
1907 a faculty of agronomy and veterinary science was 
inaugurated. 

Between 1908 and 1958 the number of faculties increased 
to ten. In 1915 the Faculty of Mathematics was divided 
and engineering and architecture were taught in inde- 
pendent faculties; chemistry and pharmacy, which had 
been taught at the Faculty of Medicine had their own 
faculties established. Some schools, such as those of 
agronomy, dentistry, economics and administration, were 
also transformed into faculties. The Faculty of Humanities 
and Science acquired its final status in 1945 and the 
Escuela Nacional de Bellas Artes and the Conservatorio 
Nacional de Música were incorporated into the university 
in 1957. Finally, the university created two new schools 
of social services and library science. 


Legislation 


The status of the Universidad de la República is governed 
by articles 204 and 205 of the Constitution of 1951 and 
the Organic Law of 1958 which contains the basic legislation 
now in force. 

Article 1 of the Organic Law states that, ‘the Univer- 
sidad de la Repüblica is an autonomous body, with legal 
personality’, while Article 2 defines its tasks which include 
responsibility for public higher education in all its fields. 

The Law of 9 October 1945 defines the tasks of the 
Faculty of Humanities and Science. 

The conferring of university degrees by the various 
faculties is the subject of several laws and decrees. The 
Decree of 15 December 1875 deals with the conferring of 
doctoral degrees and diplomas in medicine, midwifery, 
nursing and dietetics; the Law of 27 November 1915 with 
the titles of civil engineer, industrial engineer, and 
architect; the Law of 22 June 1925 and the Resolution of 
the Consejo Directivo Central of 1953 with the title of 
agronomist; the Law of 21 February 1929 with titles in 
pharmaceutical chemistry, industrial chemistry and the 
doctoral degree in chemistry; the Law of 18 June 1932 
with the doctoral degree in dentistry; that of 13 July 1932 
with the doctoral degree in economics and the titles of 
consul and auditor; the Law of 5 January 1933 with 
the title of doctor in veterinary medicine, and the Law 
of 14 August 1945 and the Resolution of 22 May 1959 
with diplomas for librarians. 
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Policy and administration 


The Universidad de la República was administered by a 
university council before it acquired full independence 
under the Organic Law of 1958. The highest organ is the 
Consejo Directivo Central, which is composed of the rector, 
as chairman, ten members nominated by the faculties 
or attached institutes, and nine members nominated by 
the Asamblea General del Claustro and representing the 
teaching staff, the professions and the students, Members 
are elected for periods of four years. 

Articles 20 and 21 of the Organic Law specify the duties 
and functions of the consejo, which meets at the request 
of the rector or of one third of its members. The consejo 
is in charge of the general administration and government 
of the university, and the administrative and financial 
control of the faculties, institutes and services. It lays 
down general policy, co-ordinates research and teaching, 
approves the curricula, regulates the conferring of titles 
and diplomas and the conditions for admission, exercises 
disciplinary powers over the academic staff, technicians 
and administrators, nominates the technical and admi- 
nistrative personnel, and decides upon the creation, 
suppression, fusion or division of faculties, and the creation 
of new schools and research institutes (Article 61). 

The rector is elected by the Asamblea General del 
Claustro. He must be a citizen of the country, hold an 
academic degree issued by the Universidad de la Repú- 
blica, and be a titular professor of the university. He 
holds office for four years and may be re-elected once, but 
not until a period of four years has elapsed after his term 
of office. He represents the university and the consejo 
and supervises the application of the decisions of the 
latter. The vice-rector is elected by the consejo, and the 
deans by the Asamblea del Claustro of their faculty. They 
must all have the same qualifications as those required 
of a rector. 

Each faculty is governed by a council, consisting of 
twelve members: the dean as chairman, five members, 
at least three of whom must hold a Chair, elected by the 
teaching staff, three elected by the students, and three 
by representatives of the graduates. Members are elected 
for four years and may be re-elected once after a lapse 
of two years. The council meetings are called by the dean 
or by one fourth of its members. 

Articles 39 and 40 of the Organic Law specify the duties 
and functions of the faculty councils, which include the 
following: (a) to issue regulations concerning the faculty; 
(b) to elaborate curricula for the faculty in consultation 
with the Asamblea del Claustro of the faculty and subject 
to the approval of the consejo of the university; (c) to 
nominate all the teaching staff and propose terminations 
or changes; (d) to authorize expenses within the limits 
fixed by the regulations; (e) to approve regulations con- 
cerning the faculty, save those contained in the Consti- 
tution, laws or ordinances. 


Finance 

Funds for (a) the maintenance of the Universidad de la 
República, and (b) the payment of staff salaries, are 
provided by the State on a global basis. The university 
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is free to distribute the funds within these two categories 
subject to the approval of its proposed budget by 
Parliament. 

The revenue of the university is composed of the sums 
assigned to it in the State budget, any other additional 
allocations it may receive, and the income and interest 
from the assets which make up its property. University 
property is acquired and administered by the consejo. 
All the premises occupied by the university became part 
of its property as a result of the last Organic Law. The 
university can accept legacies and donations. A further 
source of revenue is the income derived from services 
rendered by the university to outside bodies. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The Universidad de la Repüblica comprises ten faculties 
of agriculture, economics and business administration, 
humanities and science, law and social science, engineering, 
surveying and architecture, medicine, dentistry, chemistry 
and pharmacy, and veterinary science. A number of 
schools and institutes providing courses in nursing, social 
services, music and fine arts, etc., are either attached to 
the faculties or come under the direct control of the central 
consejo. 


Admission of students. A prerequisite for admission to all 
faculties is the candidate’s possession of the title of bachiller 
in the branch of his intended field of study (e.g., bachiller 
in architecture, economics, etc.). No entrance examinations 
are held and inscription takes place upon the presentation 
of the bachillerato certificate. The Faculty of Humanities 
and Science accepts for certain courses (philosophy, 
history, letters and psychology) holders of the primary 
school teacher's diploma. Admission is not restricted 
except at the schools of nursing and agriculture. 


Range of studies. The duration of a course varies according 
io the subjects chosen. The university offers courses 
leading to diplomas and doctoral degrees in law and 
economies, diplomacy, medicine, chemistry, dentistry, 
veterinary science, economics and administration. It 
awards professional titles in the other subjects, such as 
librarian, social assistant, public clerk, civil and industrial 
engineer, land surveyor, architect, agronomist, industrial 
chemist, chemical pharmacist, and publie accountant. 
The Faculty of Humanities and Science trains secondary 
school teachers and awards the title of licenciado in 
one subject, and the doctoral degree in a branch of 
subjects. 

Apart from purely professional training courses, the 
faculties organize a considerable number of courses leading 
to certificates for medical assistants, technicians in the 
fields of radiology, physiotherapy, etc. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year usually begins 
around 15 March and ends at the beginning of November. 

Regulations concerning attendance vary widely; as a 
rule attendance at lectures is not compulsory, whereas 
attendance is required at laboratory or practical work 
sessions and seminars. 
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Requirements for certain awards. For a course leading to a 

diploma in law the following subjects have to be taken: 

HUS Jem, Sociology, Roman law, civil law I, constitutional 
aw 1. 

Second year. Civil law II, constitutional law II, penal 
law I, public international law, political economy. 

Third year. Civil law ПІ, penal law II, finance, commercial 
law I, law of procedure I. 

Fourth year. Civil law IV, administrative law, commercial 
law II, law of procedure II, forensic law I. 

Fifth year. Private international law, forensic medicine, 
philosophy of law, labour legislation and state insurance, 
forensic law П. 


For a doctoral degree in medicine, the course covers the 

following subjects: 

First year. Anatomy, histology, embryology. 

Second year. Physiology, biochemistry, biophysics, psy- 
chology. 

Third year. Semeiology, pathological anatomy, physio- 
pathology, bacteriology and parasitology. 

Fourth year. Medicine, surgery, clinical medicine, clinical 
surgery, traumatology and orthopaedics, radiology, 
pathological anatomy, clinical anatomy. 

Fifih year. Medicine, surgery, clinical surgery, radiology, 
otorhinolaryngology, urology, gynaecology, endocrino- 
logy, pathological anatomy, pharmacodynamies and 
therapeutics. 

Sixth year. Medicine and clinical medicine, paediatrics, 
paediatric surgery, ophthalmology, radiology, thera- 
peuties, forensic medicine, hygiene, gastroenterology, 
psychiatry, dermatology and syphilology, neurology. 
clinical phthisiology, pathological anatomy. 


Extra-mural courses. No provisions are made for extra- 
mural or correspondence courses leading to a degree, 
but faculty courses are open to those who wish to increase 
their knowledge in certain fields without aiming at 
a final diploma. 

In 1962 the university created the Departamento de 
Extensión Universitaria y Acción Social with the aim 
of extending the university's sphere of influence to those 
sectors of the community that had little access to its 
services, 


Research 


Research forms an integral part of the functions of the 
Universidad de la Repáblica (Article 2 of the Organic 
Law of 1958) Outside the university, research is also 
conducted by various learned societies and institutes, 
such as the Asociación de Ingenieros del Uruguay, the 
Asociación de Química y Farmacia del Uruguay, the 
Asociación Odontologica Uruguaya, the Instituto Inter- 
Americano del Niño, etc. 


Staff 


Teaching and research are carried out by directors of 
institutes, chiefs of departments, profesores titulares, 
profesores contratados, profesores adjuntos, profesores 
agregados, and directors of schools. 


Each faculty appoints its own staff; they are the only 
civil servants in the country who do not hold their posts 
on a permanent basis and can be replaced if others are 
found with superior qualifications and who could fulfil 
their duties better. In some faculties the age of retirement 
has been fixed at 65 years. 

A statute on ‘total dedication’ (Ordenanza del régimen 
de dedicacién total), ratified by the consejo of the univer- 
sity on 21 April 1958, offers professors the possibility of 
special contracts for a certain period of time, in return 
for which they have to renounce any other activities of 
an official or private nature apart from those closely linked 
with their scientific work. The number of weekly working 
hours under the system of ‘total dedication’ is 44. In 
addition to their basic salaries, professors working under 
this system receive complementary pay. 


Student life and welfare 


Apart from their living expenses students have to pay 
for their books and working materials. Tuition is free to 
nationals and foreign students, but those who are late 
in registering are fined. The Departamento de Bienestar 
Estudiantil looks after the welfare of the students. Needy 
students whose standards of performance are satisfactory 
may apply to this department for scholarships which 
are granted in the form of interest-free loans. The amount 
of the loan, its duration and the terms of repayment vary 
according to each case. It may be withdrawn when the 
student’s financial situation improves, or when his academic 
achievements become unsatisfactory. 

The university provides free regular medical exami- 
nations and there is a dispensary for students, a students’ 
restaurant, and an orientation and guidance service. 

Students are organized in the Federación de Estudiantes 
Universitarios del Uruguay (FEUU) to which the student 
associations of the various faculties belong. Their repre- 
sentation on the boards of the university dates as far 
back as 1908, when the university admitted the first 
student delegation, whose members, in those days, had 
to be graduate students. A further step towards direct 
student representation was taken in 1921, and since 1956 
students have been represented on all councils and 
assemblies. 

Sports are controlled by the National Commission for 
Physical Education, which supervises a number of playing 
fields where students train for university championships 
and games. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The Escuela de Administración Pública was opened in 
1963. It provides three-year courses for civil servants 
at two levels. At the lower level, participants must have 
completed their primary education, while second-level 
courses, which are intended for the training of higher 
officials, are open only to those who have completed the 
full secondary school. 
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TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Secondary teacher training is provided by the Instituto de 
Profesores ‘General Artigas’ del Uruguay which was 
founded in 1949; it is placed directly under the National 
Council for Secondary Education. Applicants for admission 
must be physically and psychologically suited for teaching, 
and fulfil certain conditions of age and citizenship. They 
must hold the bachiller certificate in the subjects they 
wish to choose for their teaching career, and pass an 
entrance examination which varies according to the course 
they wish to follow. Courses last for three or four years 
and cover such subjects as philosophy, physics, geography, 
history, civics, Spanish language and literature, French, 
English, Italian, mathematics, chemistry, music, etc. 

The Instituto de Estudios Superiores is a private 
establishment incorporated in the Pontifical Catholic 
University of Chile. It provides four-year courses for the 
training of secondary teachers of Spanish language and 
literature. 

The Instituto de Filosofia y Letras de Montevideo 
provides four-year and two-year courses for teachers of 
philosophy and literature. The Instituto Magisterial de 
Estudios Superiores offers primary school teachers training 
facilities to enable them to assume the duties of head- 
masters or inspectors, or for specialization in various fields, 
such as music, education of handicapped children, ete. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The autonomy granted by the Constitution to the National 
Council of Primary Education and Teacher Training, the 
National Council of Secondary Education, the Universidad 
del Trabajo (which is responsible for technical training 


at the secondary level), and the Universidad de la Repá- 
blica led to their separate development in different ways. 
In April 1963, on the initiative of the Ministry of Public 
Education, the directors of the councils formed the 
Comisión Coordinadora de Entes de Ensefianza, with 
the aim of co-ordinating and integrating their studies of 
educational problems and their efforts for solving them, 
It is also planned to establish a central planning office 
to reorganize primary and secondary education. At the 
same time the range of studies offered by the university 
is to be extended by the creation in the near future of a 
school of journalism. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Uruguay. Dirección General de Estadística y 
Censos. Anuario Estadístico 1955-1960, and other official 
publications. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 2,827,000. 

Area: 72,172 square miles; 186,926 square kilometres. 

Population density: 39 per square mile; 15 per square 
kilometre. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: March. 


1. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1956 AND 1960 


———————————————————————————É llc 
Field of study 


Туре of institution | Academie | Sex Total = 3 T 
y Humanitiest Education Finearts Law? Social Магы py gineering Medical Agriculture 

All institutions? 1960 me 14 002 1047 1263 4435 1927 NUT 568 4134 628 
All institutions? 1956 МЕ 16 025 970 112 6890 1807 Aun 609 4 669 308 
Percentage 
All institutions? 1960 MF 100 1 9 32 14 4 30 4 

Е 100 alae -— 5i 5. . 
All institutions? 1956 МЕ 100 6 5 43 11 ves 4 29 2 


1, Some students of natural sciences are included in humanities, and 
others in medical sciences. 
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2. Data refer to enrolment in the Faculty of Law and Social Science. 
3. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions only. 
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2. HIGHER EDUCATION: 


TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1958 


Field of study 


Academie year Sex Total = 
Humanities! Education Finearts Тама Socal Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 
1958 МЕ 2 — 28 124 13 DAS 25 170 36 
m 14 15 46 54 69 26 


1. Some graduates in natural sciences are included in humanities and 
the others in medical sciences. 


2. Data refer to the Faculty of Law and Social Science. 


3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 
ee 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and ‘Academig | Number Н й 3 
type of ‘Type of institution eademie | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education year tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Urban primary schools, public . . . 1961 594 6 305 205 025 — 
Rural primary schools, public . . . 1961 1310 2141 58 752 — 
Urban primary schools, private . . . 1961 ds aes sh & 67 638 — 
Rural primary schools, private . . . 1961 Ns EN Ms diei 261 — 
Total. od SEED M 1961 11 904 18 452 eS "to 2331 682 — 
m oL 2 Ot UN tee REEL? 1960 1] 886 18 128 287 Enis 2320 416 ary — 
» of te NER 1959 2147 9 656 tee Каз 2313 891 152 751 — 
noy ea ee ee 1958 2110 9 479 Pale 5 7310 226 152 537 — 
bom Ж-а аны ES RP 2 1957 2 038 8 774 жа» mare 3301596 146 875 — 
Secondary 
General Secondary schools, lower stage . . . 1961 41092 24017 
Secondary schools, higher stage . . . 1961 13 338 6 044 
Total... 2n NAR ORE: 1961 360 430 30061 
^ 1960 69989 36336 
» 1959 66271 34483 
W' QU Rol IE SN NES 1958 d ds ws 63583 33490 
$a Us Poo MES eo c 1957 167 ЯТА shit WN 57919 30219 
Vocational Industrial schools, public . . . . 1959 13 244 6 453 
Technical schools, public. . . . - 1959 2261 — 
Agricultural schools, public . . . . 1959 526 — 
Total; Т һи е ades 1959 16037 6453 
A ln M E Le Ss ES 1958 Pv sas 
Жукка ade Ael S coe o 1957 63 17140 . 
Teacher Teacher training schools 
training* TRI v. у. mne] a О 1961 no ES "oe "m 2681 ый — 
Higher FFaculties" c . ces (on BEN M 1960 10 ove ae SM 14 002 
Schools of the Universidad de la 
República SE ee i 1960 6 m Ss va 1431 
571 Р E urn emma 1960 16 22 Jof ee 15433 
Adult Adult education courses 
Шо een sss epg came Cal e 1959 6 840 956 6840 
zc a Ne yi NS eon t cman 1958 6 451 2118 6541 
a 1957 6 788 2 998 6 788 


1, Public education only. 5. In 1957 there were 10 faculties with 1,809 teachers and 14,853 
2. Including pupils in kindergartens numbering 9,181 in 1961, 9,254 in students (excluding the Faculty of Chemistry and Pharmacy). For 
1959, 8.468 in 1958, 8,805 in 1957. the intermediate years data are not available. 


3. Not including rural secondary schools. 
4. In 1957 there were 22 secondary teacher training schools with 2,238 
pupils. 
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VENEZUELA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational ladder in Venezuela comprises a three- 
year pre-primary school followed by six years of primary 
education which is compulsory from the age of 7 and 
free of charge in all public schools. This is followed by a 
five-year general secondary school (liceo), divided into 
two cycles. The first three-year (intermediary) cycle 
provides general core subjects, and the second cycle, 
which lasts two years, emphasizes either science or lite- 
rature and language. On completion of the second cycle 
pupils sit for the bachillerato examination, success in 
which is the basic qualification for entrance to institutions 
of higher education. 

Pupils who have completed the primary school may also 
enrol at one of several terminal vocational training estab- 
lishments where courses vary in length from three to 
eight years. These schools provide vocational training in 
agriculture, office secretarial work, home economics and 
womens’ occupations, social welfare work, music and 
fine arts, commerce, and industrial crafts. Alternatively 
primary school graduates may enter a four-year teacher 
training school which trains teachers for primary schools. 

Students who complete the first cycle of the liceo may, 
instead of entering the second cycle, enrol at a four-year 
vocational training school for one of the armed services. 

The bachillerato examination may also be taken by 
students at military and ecclesiastical institutions when 
the syllabus comprises the same subjects at the same 
level as the official secondary syllabus. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Venezuela has five national universities, the Universidad 
del Zulia (LUZ), the Universidad de Carabobo (UC), the 
Universidad Central de Venezuela (UCV), the Universidad 
de Oriente (UDO), and the Universidad de Los Andes 
ИШК and two private universities, the Universidad 

atólica Andrés Bello (UCAB) and the Universidad Santa 
Maria (USM). 

The Universidad del Zulia was founded in 1891, closed 
in 1904, and reopened on 1 October 1946. The Universidad 
de Carabobo began its work in 1892 and was closed by 
military decree in 1904. It reopened on 21 March 1958. 
The Universidad Central de Venezuela was founded in 
1725; its work was suspended in 1912 and resumed in 
1922. During the various periods of political unrest, 
university self-government was considerably restricted, 
until the passing of the Universities Act of 5 December 
1958, which restored complete autonomy to the univer- 
sities. The Universidad de Oriente was founded in 1958, 
the Universidad de Los Andes in 1810, and the Univer- 
sidad Católica Andrés Bello and the Universidad Santa 
María in 1953. 
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Legislation 


Part 1, Article 1, of the main clauses of the Universities 
Act of 5 December 1958 declares that *the university is 
basically a community of intellectual interests which 
unites professors and students in the search for truth and 
the effort to consolidate the transcendental values of 
mankind'. Article 2 declares it to have a social function 
in the nation. Article 3 describes its function as one of 
cultural influence. Article 4 declares that ‘university 
teaching shall be inspired by a positive spirit of democracy, 
social justice and human fellowship, and shall be open 
to all currents of world thought which shall be expounded 
and analysed in a strictly scientific manner’. Other articles 
ensure that all Venezuelan universities shall pursue the 
same aims, but that each shall have freedom of initiative, 
that their premises shall be inviolable, and that university 
property shall be distinct from and independent of that 
of the nation. 

There are two types of university, national and private, 
and their respective legal status is defined by the Univer- 
sities Act of 1958. The provisions governing State recog- 
nition for all legal purposes of the degrees, awards and 
certificates of proficiency granted by the universities in 
conformity with the law are set out in Article 16 of the 
Act, which also contains provisions concerning the National 
Council of Universities, the organization, administration 
and staffing of the national universities, and teaching, 
examinations and extra-curricular activities. The two 
private universities are also governed by the Act. 

Each university is established by Government Decree 
which contains provisions concerning its location, the 
faculties to be established, and its relationship, if any, 
with other existing institutions of higher education. Each 
decree also defines the responsibilities of the Ministry 
of Education in matters of appointments, etc. 


Policy and administration 


Article 17 of the Universities Act contains provisions for 
the setting up of a National Council of Universities ‘to 
co-ordinate relations between the different universities 
and to harmonize their educational, cultural and scientific 
programmes’, The council is composed of the Minister of 
Education who acts as its chairman, the rectors of both 
the national and the private universities, one dean from 
each national and private university, and one student 
delegate from each university. 

A university council acts as the governing body of each 
institution. It is usually composed of the rector, the vice- 
rector and secretary, the deans of the faculties, a delegate 
from the Ministry of Education, a representative of the 
university graduates, and three representatives elected 
by the students. 
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Finance 


The Act establishing the General Budget of Public Revenue 
and Expenditure for the Nation includes the provision of 
an annual appropriation for the national universities, 
amounting to no less than 1.5 per cent of the total esti- 
mated national revenue. This sum is divided between 
the national universities according to the number of their 
students and their needs. The allocation of funds is based 
on draft budgets submitted by the rectors of the 
universities to the National Council of Universities. 

Ordinary studies are free in the national universities; 
but students who fail their examinations, and are obliged 
to repeat the course wholly or in part, must pay the fees 
laid down in the regulations. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The universities carry out their teaching and research 
functions through their combined faculties; a faculty 
may consist of schools, institutes or other subsidiary 
bodies of an academic or administrative nature. The 
faculties carry out their teaching work through their 
schools. In accordance with its particular nature, each 
school undertakes teaching and research in a group of 
fundamental and related subjects belonging to one branch 
of science or culture. 

Each school is composed of departments and Chairs. 
The Chair is the primary academic unit, and is held by 
one or more professors responsible for teaching and 
research in a particular subject, while a department is a 
combination of Chairs concerned with a single field of 
study. Each department co-ordinates the activities of the 
different Chairs of which it is composed, and may extend 
their services to other faculties. 

The recently founded Universidad de Oriente, however, 
is not organized in faculties. It covers different parts of 
the region of Eastern Venezuela, and its different schools 
are grouped in centres, which form geographical units. 
This university also comprises technical schools at the 
intermediate level. 


Admission of students. Applicants who wish to take regular 
university courses leading to academic degrees and awards 
must hold the bachillerato (general secondary school 
certificate) in the appropriate subject. An applicant 
holding the bachillerato in a subject other than that 
required by the regulations of the faculty concerned 
must sit for an entrance examination, the contents, 
methods, and other conditions of which are determined 
by the faculty council. Candidates for admission who have 
already completed some studies at higher level may be 
admitted to regular university courses on the basis of 
equivalence of studies. The university council also has the 
right to admit as students in certain schools persons who 
do not hold the bachillerato. 

The schools of education accept graduates from the 
primary teacher training schools, and the schools of 
business administration admit applicants who have 
completed the five-year course at а commercial school. 
Both categories of students must, however, obtain the 


bachillerato before going on to work towards the licenciatura. 

Some schools, for example the schools of medicine, 
have special procedures for selecting their students and 
establishing their quotas. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year runs from 
1 September to 31 July, except at the universities of 
El Zulia and Oriente where some faculties are open from 
February to November. The system of semester-units is 
applied in the schools of architecture, engineering, agro- 
nomy and science. 

In addition to the specialized studies for which each 
faculty makes provision, all students are required to 
take the prescribed general courses on humanistic or 
scientific studies. Students are required to attend 75 per 
cent of classes. Instruction is given in the form of lectures, 
discussions, practical classes, laboratory or field work, etc. 

At least two internal tests in each subject are held 
during the course of each academic year and there is a 
final examination at the end of the year. At the request 
of the faculty council, the university council may make 
certain exceptions to this rule. A student's proficiency 
is assessed in the light of his performance in the practical 
exercises, examinations and tests, in which he is marked 
from zero to twenty; not less than ten marks are required 
for a pass. Final examinations are marked in the same 
way. Forty per cent of the student's final marks are 
calculated on the basis of the average marks gained in 
the internal tests. 

To be entitled to sit for the final examination in any 
subject, the student must obtain an average of not less 
than ten marks in the corresponding internal tests. 
Students who have forfeited the right to sit for the final 
examinations, or who fail to pass them, may be referred 
to a second session, subject to the conditions laid down 
in the regulations. These allow students who have failed 
in not more than one subject and who are taking a second- 
session examination for the first time, to put down their 
names conditionally for all subjects in the next year's 
course and to sit for final examinations in all of them 
during the normal examination period. If the subject 
in suspense takes precedence over one or more subjects 
in the higher course, the student may not sit for exami- 
nations in the latter without first passing the former. 
The order of precedence of the different subjects is 
determined by the council of each faculty. 


Requirements. for certain awards. The examples on pages 
1396 and 1397, taken from the Universidad Central de 
Venezuela, show the requirements for degrees in physics, 
medicine and law. There are no degrees in modern 
languages as such, although modern languages are taught 
as partial requirements for various degrees. These languages 
include English, French, Italian, German and Russian. 
The number of hours devoted to modern languages varies 
from faculty to faculty. A language might be studied for 
from one to four years, with from one to three hours 
of classes a week. 


Extra-mural courses. All courses in the Venezuelan univer- 
sities are intra-mural; there are no correspondence courses 
nor arrangements for private study, 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE IN PHYSICS AT THE SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS OF THE FACULTY OF SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSIDAD CENTRAL DE VENEZUELA! 


Subject 


No. of weekly 
units per semester 


No. of practical 
units per week 
per semester 


No. and type of 
examinations 


a 


Subject 


No. of weekly 


No. of practical 
units per semester ay ре к 


Ко. and type of 
examinations 


First semester 


Analytical mathe- 
matics I 
Geometry I 
General physics I 
Laboratory work 
(physics) I 


Second semester 


Analytical mathe- 
matics II 
Linear algebra 
General physics 
Laboratory work 
(physics) П 


Third semester 


Analytical mathe- 
matics III 
Introduction to 
theoretical 
hysics I 
Laboratory work 
(physics) III 
Chemistry 


Fourth semester 


Analytical mathe- 
matics IV 
Introduction to 
theoretical 
hysics II 
oratory work 
(physics) IV 
Physico-chemistry 


Fifth semester 


Analytical mathe- 
matics V 

Introduction to 
theoretical 
physics 

Modern physics 

Laboratory work 
(physics) V 


Sixth semester 


Analytical mathe- 
matics VI 
Introduction to 
theoretical 
physics IV 
Modern physics II 
Laboratory work 
(physics) VI 


|a 
|. 
^ 
| 


п 


Two examinations 
persemester and one 
at the end of every 
semester 


Theoretical or prac- 
6 tical according to 
subject 


Theoretical or prac- 
7 tical according to 
subject 


Theoretical or prac- 
6 tical according to 
subject 


Theoretical or prac- 
6 tical according to 
subject 


Theoretical or prac- 
6 tical according to 
subject 


1, The School of Physics and Mathematics works in units and semesters, 
not in academic years; references are consequently given in semester 
units. To be able to graduate, a student must complete 124 units, 35 
of which must be devoted to seminars and optional subjects. 
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Seventh semester 
Analytical mecha- 


nics 
Electricity and 

magnetism 15 
Two optional 

subjects . 
Seminar No. 1 


Eighth semester 


Quantum mecha- 
nies 

Two optional 
subjects 

Seminar No, 2 


15 


Ninth semester 


Statistical mecha- 
nics 

Two optional 
subjects 

Seminar No. 3 


15 


Tenth semester 


Two optional 
subjects 

Seminar No. 4 

Degree work 


15 


Two hours 
of work on 
individual 
projects 


Two hours 
of work on 
individual 
projects 


Опе 


Опе 


seminar 


Theoretical or 
practical ас- 
cording to 
subject 


Theoretical or 
practical ac- 
cording to 
subject 


Theoretical or 
practical ac- 
cording to 
subject 


Theoretical or 
practical ac- 
cording to 
subject 


— 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE IN MEDICINE AT THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, FACULTY OF MEDICINE, UNIVERSIDAD 
CENTRAL DE VENEZUELA 


ee 


No. of hours per week б 
Subject Period 
Theoretical Practical бочен 

First year 
Anatomy 3 12 year 
Histology and 

embryology 3 4 year 
Biochemistry 3 3 year 
English 3 — year 
Second year 
Neuro-anatomy 3 1 semester 
Physiology 4 3 year 
Microbiology 2 2 year 
Statistical methodology — 6 semester 
Psychology 2 — semester 
Optional subjects To 
Third year 
Physiopathology 4 2 year 
Parasitology 1 2 year 
Preventive and social 

medicine I 6 2 year 
Medicine I 

Clinical semeiology — 18 year 

Surgical pathology 3 — semester 

Medical pathology 3 — semester 

Medical psychology 3 — semester 
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No. of hours per week 


Subject ucc te ee ak Period 
Theoretical Practical covered 
Fourth year 
Pathological anatomy 2 4 
UU and A 
toxicology 3 2 
Tropical medicine 2 D Uie 
Obstetrics 4 
Medicine Ш 3 aey 
Medicine = 6 5 days 
Medical pathology 5 — ae 
ee aD 
logy, — 10 3: s 
Clinic (electro M 
radiology) — 10 33 days 
Clinic (вешоору) — 8 33 days 
Clinic (cardiology) — 8 33 days 
Surgery 1 
Surgical pathology 4 — quarter 
Clinic (traumatology 
and orthopaedics) — 24 22 days 
Clinic eru — 24 22 days 
Clinic (gynaecology) — 24 22 days 
Fifth year 
Preventive and social 
medicine II 3 4 71 days 
Forensic medicine and 
deontology 2 3 71 days 
Paediatrics and pueri- 
culture I* 2 8 11 days 
Obstetrics I! — 20 11 days 
Medicine III! 
Clinical and thera- 
peutic medicine — 20 71 days 
Clinical phthisiology — 9 35 days 
Clinical cardiology — 9 35 days 
Clinical neurology =: 9 35 дауѕ 
Surgery П 
Clinical and thera- 
peutic surge: — 24 35 days 
Clinical ophthalmo- 
logy — 24 17 days 
Clinical otorhinola- 
ryngology — 24 17 days 
Sixth year 
History of medicine 2 = Jost 
Paediatrics and pueri- 
culture IP — 36 10 days 
edicine IV 
Clinical and thera- 
peutie medicine — 30 70 days 
Clinical study of. 
dermatology and 
syphilology — 12 10 days 
Clinical electro- 
radiology — 8 35 days 
Clinical gastro- 
enterology 8 35 days 
Psychiatry 1 3 70 days 
Surgery III = 36 70 days 


1. In these principal clinical courses, fifth- and sixth-year students do 
eighteen hours’ ward duty over a six-day period, working in rotation. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE IN LAW AT THE LAW SCHOOL 
OF THE FACULTY OF LAW, UNIVERSIDAD CENTRAL 
DE VENEZUELA! 


No. of hours 
No. of hours of practical 
Subject. per week in work per 

each year week in 
each year 


No, and type of 


Sinai 
жола examinations 


First year 


Introduction 
to law 
Constitu- 
tional law 
Economics 
Civil law 
Roman law 
Social science 


Examinations 
at the end of 
each semester, 
and a final 
axamination 


Introductory 
seminar on 
legal French 
or Italian 


3 for each 
subject 


SINE 


Second year 


Administra- 
tive law I 

Romanlaw II 

Public inter- 
national 
law 

Civil law II 

Criminal 


3 for each 
subject 


| 


law І 


Third year 


Civil law III 


CERE Compulsory 


1 
tive law IL M ipulso 
i seminar in the 
Толо 3foreach __ | institutesof the 
Criminal subject faculty, where 

law П 1 састанци 

i with the time- 
Sarin! table and 
syllabus 


Fourth year 
Civil law IV 


Contracts 
and 


Oral or 
1 written, as 
decided by 
the professor 
security 
Law of civil 
procedure I 
Commercial 
law I 
Labour laws I 
Mining 
legislation 


3foreach | 
subject 


Fifth year 


Finance 
Private inter- 
national 

law E e 
Commercial 
law II 3foreach 1 — 
Law of civil subject 
rocedure 
I H xj 
Law of 
ii 


procedure 1 = 


a een гартан T 
1 confers the doctor’s degree after two years study 
4 oe a КЕРДУ and the submission of a thesis. The doctor's 
degree may be awarded in public law or in private law. In the near 
future a course leading to a doctor's degree in criminology is expected 

to be provided. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


Research 


Articles 119 and 120 of the Universities Act state that 
each university shall have a council for scientific and 
humanistic development, the function of which shall be 
to encourage and co-ordinate research in the fields of 
science and of humanistic and social studies, and that 
the council shall be composed of two committees—a 
scientific development committee and a committee on 
humanistic and social studies. The committees shall meet 
in council to co-ordinate their respective working systems 
and to exchange views. The chairman at council meetings 
shall be the rector or, in his absence, the vice-rector. 

The expansion of research work is reflected in the 
number of institutes either planned or already established 
at the various universities. Each university undertakes 
its own research projects, and financial support for 
research is provided by both official and private bodies. 


Staff 


An applicant for a post on the teaching and research 
staff of a university must satisfy certain requirements. 
He must: (a) possess the necessary moral and civic 
qualities to fit him for such functions; (b) have distin- 
guished himself in his university studies or his special 
field, or have published work of quality on the subject 
he wishes to teach; (c) satisfy the other requirements 
laid down in the Universities Act and in the regulations. 
In some cases, the university council may fill a post by 
competitive examination. 

Teaching staff may be employed on either a regular 
or special basis. The classification of the regular members 
of the teaching and research staff is instructores, pro- 
fesores asistentes, profesores agregados, profesores asociados, 
and profesores titulares. Special members are teaching and 
research assistants, research workers and lecturers in non- 
established posts, and university teachers under contract. 

Teaching and research staff are appointed by the 
rector on the proposal of the faculty council concerned 
and with the approval of the university council. Regular 
staff members are eligible for promotion on the basis 
of their scientific qualifications and achievements and 
length of service. Candidates for promotion are also 
required to submit an original work, as evidence of merit, 
to a specially appointed jury. Any member of the teaching 
or research staff is entitled to apply to the university 
council for a review of his grading. 

At the outset of his teaching or research career, a 
staff member holds the grade of instructor unless his 
professional, teaching or scientific qualifications are such 
as to justify the faculty council concerned in placing 
him in a higher grade. In such cases lower-grade staff 
are informed, and have the right to demand that the 
matter be decided by competitive examination. Instruc- 
tores must have a university degree. 

Any person joining the teaching or research staff with 
a grade higher than that of instructor is given an initial 
appointment of one year. On the expiration of this period 
his appointment may be ratified for a specified period. 

A profesor asistente must have a university degree and 
a teaching certificate, and have worked as an instructor 
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for not less than two years. After four years he is normally 
promoted to the grade of profesor agregado. A profesor 
agregado may be promoted to the grade of profesor 
asociado after a period of not less than four years subject 
to certain requirements, one of which is the possession 
of a doctor’s degree. A profesor associado may he appointed 
profesor titular after a period of not less than five years. 

‘Special’ members of the teaching and research staff 
may be appointed from amongst persons who do not 
have a university degree subject to the approval of the 
faculty and university councils. Such staff members are 
known as teaching or research assistants. Persons whose 
writings, research, or professional work have earned them 
merit may be temporarily recruited as research workers 
or lecturers in non-established posts, and the universities 
may also recruit professors or research staff under contract. 

The title of honorary professor may be conferred upon 
persons proposed for such distinction by the appropriate 
faculty. Honorary professors are appointed in consider- 
ation of exceptional scientifie, cultural or professional 
achievements, and are not required to teach or to under- 
take research. 

Members of the teaching and research staff who have 
completed twenty years of service on or after reaching 
the age of 60, or who have completed twenty-five years 
of service are entitled to retire on pension. A staff member 
who has completed at least ten years of service, and 
becomes permanently disabled, is entitled to a pension 
equal to one-twentieth of his salary for each year of 
service. 

Staff members are classified as follows, according to 
the time they devote to teaching or research: career 
professors (de dedicación exclusiva), full-time professors (a 
tiempo completo), half-time professors (a medio tiempo), 
and professors on a time contract (a tiempo convencional). 

All the national universities have the same system of 
staff promotion, and transfer from one university to 
another does not affect promotion. À staff member may be 
granted permission to relinquish his post in order to pursue 
specialized studies, participate in an exchange scheme, or 
undertake some other form of scientific or academic 
activity to the advantage of his own training or to the 
benefit of the university. The time spent in such activities 
is counted for purposes of promotion and retirement. 

Career professors (de dedicación exclusiva) may not 
accept outside paid employment. A staff member may 
not occupy two or more teaching posts simultaneously 
if the total number of hours required for their exercise 
exceeds those laid down for full-time work. The remuner- 
ation of a teaching post held in conjunction with another 
must not exceed 75 per cent of the salary laid down for 
full-time work in the same category. 


Student life and welfare 


University education is free, subject to the legal provisions 
already set forth. Textbooks are not free but can be 
purchased at a discount from university bookshops. 
Each university has a student welfare organization 
which provides financial assistance for needy students. 
In addition, three types of scholarships are available: 
(a) academic scholarships, of between 200 and 300 bolivars 
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per month; (b) ‘board’ scholarships which entitle the 
haer е three meals а day, апа (с) board and lodging 
scholarships. 

In this respect the Universities Act declares that ‘the 
universities shall protect their students and do everything 
possible to ensure their well-being. . . . For this purpose 
the university shall organize social welfare schemes for 
students, make provision for holiday and recreation 
centres for them and, in so far as its funds permit, give 
assistance to those of them as need it’. ў 

The Universities Act stipulates that the students’ 
associations shall apply to the university council for 
recognition as the students’ representatives before the 
university authorities. The students elect their represent- 
atives to the students’ centre committee each year as 
well as delegates to the faculty assembly, the university 
council and the university assembly. Each university sends 
one student representative to the National Council of 
Universities. 

Each university has a cultural directorate attached to 
the rector’s office. Its functions are to encourage and 
direct the university’s cultural activities, thus helping to 
shape the student’s cultural background and to spread 
scientific and cultural appreciation in the community. 
With a view to stimulating, developing and co-ordinating 
sports in the universities, each institution also has a 
sports directorate attached to the rector’s office. 

To meet the need for accommodation and to contribute 
to the full development of the personality of a large 
proportion of students of good intellectual calibre who 
may be hampered by social and financial problems, the 
universities have a number of residential hostels. In most 
cases the hostels are run by a council consisting of the 
vice-rector who acts as chairman, the director of the 
student welfare organization who acts as secretary, the 
director of the student hostels, the director of the school 
of social work, and two professors elected by secret ballot 
for each hostel. 

The provision of health, welfare and guidance services 
is compulsory under the Universities Act. In conformity 
with this requirement, the universities give priority to 
medical services, both preventive and curative, and to 
student welfare work. Vocational guidance services are 
now being planned by an educational and vocational 
guidance committee, comprising delegates from all the 
universities (this committee has been appointed by 
the Permanent Secretariat of the National Council of 
Universities). A projected set of rules for university 
guidance services has also been prepared for consideration 
by the National Council of Universities. The Universities 
Act provides that the deans shall appoint professors to 
act as students? advisers to guide students in all matters 
relating to their university work and that the university 
councils shall organize vocational guidance services. 

Article 110 of the Universities Act states that the univer- 
sities shall promote the exchange of students with other 
national and foreign institutions, encourage social relations 


among the students and between them and the professors, 
and facilitate relations between student organizations and 
similar foreign or international bodies. 

Foreign students receive free board and lodging in 
students’ hostels irrespective of any scholarship they may 
hold from their own countries or from some national or 
international body, There are no special advisory services 
or programmes for foreign students. They Malo use of 
the general services provided for all students. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The schools of education within the universities admit 
holders of the bachillerato in either science or literature 
and language. Graduates of the secondary level primary 
teacher training schools with not less than three years' 
experience of teaching are also eligible for admission but, 
if they wish to work for the licenciatura in education, they 
must first obtain the bachillerato. 

Candidates for the doctor's degree must first obtain the 
licenciatura, They must then attend a year's seminar on 
a selected aspect of education in Venezuela, pass a final 
examination, and present a thesis as the final step. The 
requirements for the licenciatura in education are shown 
in the table on page 1400. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The National Council of Universities regularly reviews 
developments in the field of higher education and adopts 
decisions and resolutions which may affect one or several 
institutions or the system as a whole. At recent meetings, 
for example, the National Council discussed the establish- 
ment of schools of law, literature, and administration 
and publie accountancy at the Andrés Bello Catholic 
University at San Cristóbal, and the opening of a school 
of architecture, an institute of photometry, a forestry 
institute, and a research institute for agriculture and 
stockbreeding at the Universidad de Los Andes. It also 
examined the division of the School of Industrial Engineer- 
ing of the Universidad Central de Venezuela into three 
schools (of electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, 
and chemical and petroleum engineering), and the trans- 
formation of the Testing Laboratory for Materials at the 
Universidad Central de Venezuela into an institute for 
structural materials and models. A plan for the provision 
of university studies in the State of Lara, the sphere of 
influence of which will cover all States in the middle west 
of the country, was also examined. 


[Text prepared in part by the Secretariat of the National 
Council of Universities, Caracas, and based in part on 
material transmitted by the Permanent Delegation of 
Venezuela to Unesco, Paris.] 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE IN EDUCATION AT THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, FACULTY OF ARTS AND EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSIDAD CENTRAL DE VENEZUELA 


— ee ae 


Subject! Hours per week 


First year 


Introduction to philosophy х 

History of educational theory I . 

General psychology Siler a 

General sociology d NE 

Biology applied to education. . . . . | 

Modern language: English, German, French or 
Russian (optional) Cut dra rie ue 

Seminar: works on education . 


ww соко со сово 


Second year 


ЖОШ ДР me AL sus. 
History of educational theory II 
Evolutionary psychology . i pu 
Pre-primary and primary education . 
General didactics . DL 
Statistics applied to education 
Modern language (continued) 
Seminar: research methods 


һә фә вә ©з ©з со сово 


Third year 


ЖШН Жык» te UE Л% 
History of educational theory IIT 
Psychology of apprenticeship 28 
Secondary and intermediate education . 
dI didactics and observation practice . 

odern language (continued). . . 
Seminars: 

@ Problems of educational sociology 

b) Evaluation of pupils’ classwork . 


ww озду 


Fourth year 


Philosophy of education EUR 

History of educational theory in Venezuela 

Vocational guidance Mc Sa a 

Administrative organization and educational 
legislation Hern А d 

Supervision in the school . 

Teaching practice . 

Seminars: 
(a) Educational problems in Venezuela . Я 
(b) History of educational theory in Venezuela . 

a es ee ee 

1, A minimum of two internal tests and one final examination are 
required each year, but assessment of progress is continuous. Exami- 
nations are intended to evaluate students’ theoretical knowledge 
together with their practical work. 

2. Hours of practical exercises. The practical aspects of the theoretical 
subjects are covered in practice classes at pre-primary, primary and 
intermediate schools. 


e wre 


toro go 
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STATISTICS 


Sources. Venezuela. Ministerio de Educación. Oficina de 
Estadística. Dirección Técnica. Reply to Unesco question- 
naires. Official publications. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 7,590,000. 

Area: 352,143 square miles; 912,050 square kilometres. 

Population density: 22 per square mile; 8 per square 
kilometre. 

Gross national product (1960 estimate): 23.44 thousand 
million bolivares. 

Official exchange rate (1960): 1 bolivar = 0.299 U.S, 
dollar. 


Fiscal year begins: July. 
Academic year begins: September. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1960 
(in thousand bolivares) 


ese 


А. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Amount 
Total, ^ Чон ee ie АОИ » . . 879096 
Ministry ое Education ну | M uk) бышы. . 541 051 
Other ministries and institutes . |. . | | | | `` 157 540 
State Governments) Woe: CN RD SAC ` 139 716 
Local-authonition му o ШАЙ Gor Noe Nie vie 40 189 
B. EDUCATIONAL BUDGET BY PURPOSE 
Amount Per cent. 
Total. v. us buo p ELE y n 541 051 100 
Ministry’s central offices . . . , , . , 8 533 1.5 
Division and services of primary and teacher 
fréming V... Mu DOM ROM Nr 260 062 48.1 
Division and services of secondary, higher and 
specialeducation . . . ; . , , е, 79 478 14.7 
Division and service of arts and crafts, industrial 
and commercial education. . . . , , 41 003 1.6 
Autonomous institutes . | | | | . 5 105 727 19.5 
Division and services of cultural activities and 
Gne artarsant o маре 9 576 1.8 
Welfare and social services | | | | | | 24 122 4.5 
Balances from previous budgets. | | | | 2152 0.4 
Miscellaneous (audio-visual centre, printing, etc.) 10 398 19 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


——s————À—MÀ aere ae 


Teaching staff 


Students enrolled 


1 Ae " Number. —— ки үнер 
Eo ot Type of institution ja ef wen Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part- time 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Kindergarten classes, public . 1961/62 
Kindergarten сше» нге 186062 409 Zos 12 013 é E — 
Total . . 1961/62 637 626 21405 10725 = 
E a ag аа | = 
^ 20 170 = 
» 1958/59 484 474 16 551 à 058 — 
» 1957/58 580 564 16 450 8181 = 
Primary Primary schools, public Б 1961/62 9 787 29 425 24212 ale 1119 757 548 343 -— 
Primary schools, private . 1961/62 947 | 6225 4599 з 157 265 81 237 37 
Total f 1961/62 | 10734 35650 28811 m 1277022 629 580 — 
» 1960/61 11957 34700 27994 1222978 602126 — 
» 1959/60 9 650 30281 24427 1074434 528905 -— 
" 1958/59 17416 24 372 19679 900 213 443 731 = 
Secondary » 1957/58 6 676 20334 16 088 1735111 360542 -- 
General Secondary schools, public 1961/62 143 2 873 914 89227 32436 — 
Secondary school private 1961/62 240 2761 876 33084 14736 — 
Total ae 1961/62 383 5634 1790 12231 47172 — 
» 1960/61 357 5249 1631 105 001 37670 — 
» 1959/60. 337 4568 1413 87928 29935 — 
» 1958/59 316 3864 1209 71365 23447 — 
» 1957/58 300 3337 1079 55194 18305 — 
Vocational Industrial schools, public . . 1961/62 24 900 7 16 930 934 — 
Apprenticeship schools, public . 1961/62 35 264 105 4919 2559 — 
Commercial schools, public . 1961/62 45 882 290 23648 14354 — 
Nursing schools, uhlie 1960/61 8 207 83 914 900 — 
Art and music sci XE ublic 1961/62 10 184 48 2979 1484 > 
Social service school, public . 1961/62 1 20 14 98 55 — 
Industrial schools, private Р 1961/62 2 23 1 271 15 — 
Apprenticeship school, private . 1961/62 1 1 — 104 — = 
Commercial schools, private . 1961/62 26 141 80 1457 1205 = 
Nursing schools, private . 1961/62 2 60 11 364 358 а 
Social service school, private 1961/62 1 8 3 15 11 — 
Total "C 1961/62 155 2 696 712 51699 21815 = 
» 1960/61 152 2422 624 43986 18 159 —- 
E 1959/60 135 1944 558 34037 14887 = 
» 1958/59 119 1449 454 25458 12926 — 
” 1957/58 92 1169 377 19357 10631 =. 
Teacher Teacher training schools, public . 1961/62 31 735 259 17282 14264 = 
training Teacher training ко ре 1961/62 99 1312 575 15152 14285 = 
Total 5 Е 1961/62 130 2047 834 32434 28549 m 
» 1960/61 129 1952 790 31641 27712 = 
” 1959/60 112 1618 663 25546 22 306 — 
» 1958/59 90 1 058 456 14326 12529 -1 
H » 1957/58 68 820 338 8 260 7109 = 
igher 
University Universities, public 1961/62 5 2164 2n — 25485 7465 
and Universities, private . 1961/62 2 365 18 — 3657 1024 
кши Total 1961/62 ri 3129 229 Ет 29142 8489 
degree- » 1960/61 1 2884 221 — 24 320 6 987 
granting ) » 1959/60 6 2495 159 = 21292 5081 
m 1958/59 6 1982 119 — 16126 4056 
& 1957/58 5 1448 12 — 10 270 2591 
INon- Teacher trainin; ашин ublic 
university Total d т 1961/62 2 212 47 — 2428 1 m 
Teacher » 1960/61 2 209 56 — 21517 us 
training » 1959/60 2 163 49 — 1824 
21 — 856 497 
» 1958/59 1 102 
» a bot se Ў 1957/58 1 69 12 — 346 152 
en UERSUM, Jupe. c ue 


1. Kindergarten classes are attached to the primary schools. 
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3. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1948-59 


ү 


Number of 
students per 


100,000 


population 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent ‘Teacher education at Average Average 
year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions total enrolment total population 
beginning (000°) (0007) 
Тош! SESS Total Per oeat 
1948 5117 п 683 44 
1949 5 657 14 611 48 6 4151 
1950 6 453 16 448 49 
1951 1671 14 322 51 
1952 4 758 17 342 49 6 5 285 
1953 7148 21 334 46 
1954 7 246 23 367 45 
1955 7 325 24 339 42 
1956 8 834 25 322 41 
1957 10 270 25 346 44 14 6 139 
1958 16 126 25 856 58 
1959 21 292 27 1 824 59 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1960 


110 


dO OS NN 


Жанам Field of study 
‘Type of institution peo Sex Total р 5 
ns Humanities Education Fine arts Law Social Natural Епдїшсешр Medical Agriculture 8 BST 
Universities, etc.* 1960/61 ME 24 320 2201 — 839 4034 5574 446 4 648 5 145 1121 312 
Е 6 987 1229 — 365 1285 1436 140 269 2156 64 43 
Non-university 1960/61 МЕ 2157 - 2157 — — = — = = — — 
institutions F 1233 — 1233 — 
АП institutions 1960/61 MF 26 477 2201 2157 839 4034 5574 446 4 648 5 145 1121 312 
F 8 220 1229 1233 365 1285 1436 140 269 2156 64 43 
All institutions 1957/58 МЕ 10 616 580 346 391 1578 2016 — 2 037 3 365 303 — 
F 2 743 346 152 135 365 402 — 93 1230 20 = 
Percentage 
All institutions 1960/61 MF 100 8 8 3 15 21 2 18 20 4 1 
F 100 15 15 4 16 17 2 3 26 1 1 
All institutions 1957/58 МЕ 100 5 3 4 15 19 — 19 32 3 — 
F 100 12 6 5 13 15 — 3 45 1 == 


1. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 
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5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1959/60 


У 
Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total 4 
Humanities Education — Finearts Лам 50001 Маша рце М Agriculture 
Less than 2 years MF ^2, 
F a e = = 2—3 = EL E m = 
2 years MF us un ur = s а 
Е а= == eL же = чт 
3 years MF 77 — 5 27 T еы 
Е 68 — — — 68 22 
| 
| p 
4 years MF 536 114 52 = — 169 14 — 157 30 
Е 1209 68 è = -— 26 4 — 11 — 
5 years MF 839 — — 44 287 137 — 246 109 16 
Е 181 — — 8 54 40 = 25 53 1 
6 years ME 289 E 289 E 
| Е 47 — — — — = T T 47 — 
1 years or more MF — — — — — — — — — — 
Е RA. pe = = =e a EE: 54 pz ЛА; 


1, Not including women graduates in education. 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1958-59 


———————M—M—————————————————————————— 
Field of study 
‘Academic year Sex Total : = 
Humanities Education Fine arts аю 8981 Natural клеш  Mevtion! Agriculture 
1959/60 MF 1741 114 52 44 287 306 14 246 632 46 
F 1505 68 cee 8 54 66 4 25 279 1 
1958/59 MF 860 75 54 35 116 132 14 121 291 22 
Е 1217 42 vile 13 25 28 6 9 92 2 
Percentage 
1959/60 МЕ 100 1 3 3 16 17 u 14 36 3 
\ Е 1100 13 5 2 1 13 1 5 55 0 
1958/59 МЕ 100 9 6 4 13 15 2 14 34 3 
| Е 1100 19 P 6 12 13 3 4 42 1 


ЕИ ЕНИ ЧИН ышы и мы Ба ee RT L 


1, Not including women graduates in education. 
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REPUBLIC OF VIET-NAM 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The educational system in the Republic of Viet-Nam is 
controlled, administered, staffed and financed by the 
Department of National Education headed by the Secre- 
tary of State for National Education whose functions 
are defined in Decree 33/GD of 19 September 1949. Educa- 
tion is compulsory for all children between the ages of 6 
and 14, The educational system is organized in accordance 
with Decree 96/GD of 29 December 1949, its details 
modified by later decrees and orders (arretés). The 1962 
appropriation for the Ministry of Education was 
1,143,353,000 piastres, or 10 per cent of the total State 
budget; local budgets contributed an additional 595,615,000 
piastres towards education at primary level. Both primary 
and secondary education are directly administered by the 
Directorate-General for Secondary, Primary and Popular 
Education; technical education is the responsibility of 
the National Technical Education Centre, 

The five years of primary education are followed by 
seven years of secondary education, the secondary stage 
comprising two cycles of four and three years respectively. 
The first cycle is the same for all pupils, but the second 
is divided into four sections, emphasizing modern 
languages, classical languages, mathematics, or science. 
The first cycle is designed to give students who leave 
school after obtaining the first cycle certificate (brevet 
d'études du premier cycle) as complete an education as 
possible. The lycées techniques also offer two cycles of 
secondary education leading to the baccalauréat technique 
which is recognized as being of equivalent standard to 
the general baccalauréat. 

Students sit for the firse part of their baccalauréat at 
the end of the sixth secondary year and the second part 
at the end of the following ycar; this examination is the 
usual entrance requirement for an institution of higher 
education. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 1405. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the Republic of Viet-Nam is provided 
in three universities (in Saigon, Hue and Dalat), in four 
technical and engineering schools grouped around the 
National Technical Education Centre at Phutho, Saigon, 
in the National Institute of Administration which trains 
high-level administrators for the civil and foreign services, 
and in the National College of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Animal Husbandry. Teacher training at post-secondary 
level is provided in faculties of education within each of 
the three universities. 

The University of Saigon was first founded in 1917 
in Hanoi as the Université Indochinoise. At that time 
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it had schools of medicine and pharmacy, law and admi- 
nistration, pedagogy, agriculture and forestry, .commerce 
and public works. A school of fine arts was founded in 
1924 and, in 1931, a school of science. In 1940 an Institute 
of Advanced Juridical and Social Studies was established 
to train administrators and lawyers, and to serve as a 
research centre. A cité universitaire was built in Hanoi 
in 1943 to accommodate some 300 students from the 
provinces; in 1939 the university had 700 students and 
in 1944 over 1,500. This initial phase of development 
ended with the Japanese coup de force in March 1945, 
followed by the French-Viet-Namese hostilities which 
broke out in December 1946. 

In 1949 a cultural agreement between Viet-Nam and 
France provided for the joint administration of an insti- 
tution of higher education to be known as the University 
of Hanoi, with branches in Hanoi and Saigon. Then in 
October 1954, following on the flight of most professors 
and students from the Hanoi branch towards the south, 
the two branches were merged and became known as the 
University of Viet-Nam. In May 1955 the university came 
under the sole control of the Viet-Namese Department 
of National Education in Saigon, and, in March 1957, 
when another national university was established in the 
city of Hue, former capital of the Annamese Empire, 
the University of Viet-Nam adopted its present title of 
University of Saigon. 

The University of Hue was created by Presidential 
Decree in March 1957, when it opened with four sections of 
pedagogy, arts, law and science; in 1958/59 these became 
full faculties. An Institute of Sinology with a five-year 
programme of studies was also created during the academic 
year 1959/60 and a faculty of medicine in 1960/61. 

The first private university in the Republic of Viet- 


"Nam was founded in Dalat in 1958, financed and admi- 


nistered by the Roman Catholic Church. Beginning as a 
secondary school, it now offers university-level studies 
in arts, science and pedagogy. 

The Phutho National Technical Education Centre, 
founded by Presidential Decree in June 1957, was created 
to form engineers and technicians. The centre consists 
of the School of Public Works (first founded in Hanoi 
in 1911 and re-opened in Saigon in 1947), the Electrical 
Engineering School (first founded 1947), the Industrial 
Engineering School (1956), and the Merchant Marine 
School (1951). 


Policy and administration 


The universities in Saigon and Hue are both State-run 
institutions while the University of Dalat comes under 
the direct administration of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The two national universities come under the control 
of the Secretary of State for National Education, Each 
has a rector, assisted by a university senate on which all 


Trung-Hoc 


Trung-Hoc Ky-Thuàt 


GLOSSARY 


Cao-Dàng Cóng-Chánh: college of public 
works. 

Cao-Düng Dién-Hoc: college of electro- 
technics. At the same level there are 
also the college of industrial arts and 
college for the mercantile marine. 

Dai-Hoc Düóc-Khoa: faculty of pharmacy 

Dai-Hoc Khoa-Hoc: faculty of science. 

Dai-Hoc Luát-Khoa: faculty of law. 

Dai-Hoc Su'-Pham: faculty of pedagogy. 

Dai-Hoc Ván-Khoa: faculty of arts. 

Dai-Hoc Y-Khoa: faculty of medicine. 

Hoc-vién Quéc-Gia Hành-Chánh: national 
institute of administration. 

Máu-giáo: pre-primary education. 
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Nha-Khoa: faculty of dentistry. 

Quóc-Gia iNóng-Lám-Muc: centre for 
education in agriculture, forestry and 
animal husbandry. 

Tiéu-Hoc: primary education. 

Trung-Hoc: secondary education. 

Trung-Hoc Ky-Thuát: technical secon- 
dary education. 

Truong  Cao-Düng  Kién-Trác: higher 
school of architecture. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


А University faculties 
B  Non-university technical schools. 


D Preparatory year. 
T.S. Tién-st (doctorate) 
Practice 

[> Entrance examination 


O Certificate of first cycle, secondary 
course 


©) Parts 1 and 2 of secondary school 
Ө) | leaving examination (baccalauréat) 
©@ Licentiate. 

© Diploma in advanced studies 

@ мр. 

Ш Secondary school teacher's diploma 
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faculties are represented; the rector is directly responsible 
to the Secretary of State for National Education for 
all questions concerning university organization and 
administration. Each faculty is headed by a dean, assisted 
by a faculty council. The present rector of the University 
of Saigon was appointed by presidential decree; deans 
of faculties are appointed by the Secretary of State for 
National Education on the recommendation of the faculty. 
council, 

At the Phutho National Technical Education Centre a 
director assisted by a deputy director is responsible to 
the Secretary of State for National Education. He super- 
vises general administration in the four higher schools, 
each of which is headed by a dean. 


Finance 


The national institutions, the University of Saigon, the 
University of Hue, and the Phutho National Technical 
Education Centre, are almost entirely financed by the 
State, although some fees are charged. The University of 
Dalat is supported entirely on the income from endow- 
ments and fees. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


The university of Saigon is organized in faculties of arts, 
science, law, medicine, pedagogy, architecture. and phar- 
macy. The University of Hue has faculties of arts, science, 
law, pedagogy and medicine, and an Institute of Sinology. 
The University of Dalat has faculties of arts, science 
and pedagogy. 


Admission of students. All holders of the secondary school 
leaving certificate, the baccalauréat or tutài, are eligible 
for admission to university courses; there are no special 
entrance examinations for most faculties. Students in 
the faculties of pedagogy, however, are selected by means 
of competitive examinations; during their three-year 
course they receive a Government scholarship of 1,500 
piastres a month on condition that they undertake to 
work for a certain length of time in the public schools 
after graduation. 


Range of studies. 'The Viet-Namese universities offer first 
, degree courses in arts, science, law, pedagogy, architecture, 
medicine and pharmacy. Postgraduate studies are avail- 
able in mathematics, physics and natural sciences, private 
law, public law and economics. Except in the faculties 
of law, medicine and pharmacy the degree course leading 
to the licence (cit nhán) lasts over a period of four years, 
and the course leading to the doctorate (tién-st) requires 
an additional three or four years. 

The faculties of law offer a three-year course leading 
to the сй nhân degree, and the course in dental surgery 
is spread over a period of five years. Students of medicine 
were formerly required to spend a preliminary year in 
the science faculty before being admitted to the six-year 
medical course, but this system has now been replaced 
by a premedical year (/óp dá-bj y-khoa) to which students 
gain admission through an entrance examination, and at 
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the end of which they must pass an examination before 
commencing the medical course proper. The Faculty 
of Pharmacy at the University of Saigon offers a five-year 
course leading to the diplôme de pharmacien d'état; this 
includes a year spent in apprenticeship in a recognized 
pharmacy. 

The arts faculties require students to take a preparatory 
year of general studies before beginning more specialized 
studies. The science faculties offer three different first 
year programmes: physics, chemistry and biology; mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry; or general mathematics 
and physics. In order to qualify for the cit nhán degree 
in mathematics, or in physical or natural sciences, students 
must obtain four appropriate ‘certificates’, Postgraduate 
studies may lead to either a diploma in advanced studies 
(after one year) or a doctorate in science (three or four 
years). 

The Faculty of Architecture at the University of Saigon 
offers a five-year course leading to a diploma in architecture, 
and a three-year course leading to a certificate in town 
planning. À new section also offers a three-year course 
for construction engineers; this section trains technicians 
for the Directorate-General for Reconstruction and for 
the National Military Construction Work Office. 

The degree courses offered by the University of Hue 
are similar to those offered at the University of Saigon, 
except that its Institute of Sinology offers a special five- 
year programme of studies leading to a diploma in 
Sinology. 

The teacher training courses offered in the faculties 
of pedagogy at all three universities are described below. 


Intra-mural teaching. In all three universities the academic 
year runs from August to April. Attendance is compulsory 
at most classes. In most faculties students follow the 
cours magistraux, or lectures; in language and science 
classes, however, more emphasis is laid on practical work 
and laboratory facilities are constantly being extended. 
Increasing use is also being made of audio-visual teaching 
aids. 

Both written and oral examinations are held twice 
a year, in April and in August; students who fail a written 
examination in April may repeat it at the second sessi 

The usual language of instruction at the University 
of Saigon and the University of Hue is Viet-Namese, 
but some lectures are given in French or English. Most 
subjects at the University of Dalat are taught in French. 


Requirements for certain awards. The English Department 
in the Faculty of Arts at the University of Saigon offers 
courses of study leading to the licence libre (cü-nhán 
tu-do) and the licence d'enseignement (cü-nhán gido-khoa). 
Candidates for the degree of сї-пћйп gido-khoa in modern 
languages must meet the following requirements: (a) 
complete a first year of general studies (twenty hours of 
lectures a week, eight of which must be devoted to the 
major field), and (b) obtain five ‘certificates’ as follows: 
(i) practical studies in English; (ii) English linguistics; 
(üi) English literature and civilization; (iv) American 
literature and civilization; and (v) in one of the following 
subjects: Viet-Namese literature, Sino-Viet-Namese liter- 
ature, Viet-Namese linguistics, Viet-Namese history, or 
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Viet-Namese geography. To obtain these ‘certificates’ 
students must pass in all written and oral examinations. 

Candidates for a licence in physics (cit-nhan vát-ly-hoc) 
must (a) complete the first year of preparatory studies 
in mathematics, physics and chemistry, and (b) offer 
three ‘certificates’ in general physics, general chemistry 
and theoretical mechanics. Each of these ‘certificates’ 
requires approximately 320 hours of attendance at lectures 
per year and 192 hours of laboratory work. 


The course of study leading to a licence in law is spread 

over three years, as follows: 

First year. Civil law, legal history of Viet-Nam, consti- 
tutional law, international public law, political economy, 
comparative international law. 

Second year. Civil law, administrative law, penal law, 
political economy, financial legislation and civil law, 
co-operative administrative law. 

Third year. Civil law, civil proceedings, commercial law, 
international private law, Viet-Namese economy, political 
theory. Elective subjects include maritime law, political 
economy, law of insurance, Roman law, history of 
law, special law. 


The course of study leading to a first degree in medicine 

is organized as follows: 

First and second years. Anatomy, histology, embryology, 
physiology, medical chemistry, medical physics, semeio- 
ogy. 

Third year. Pathological anatomy, bacteriology, parasito- 
logy, experimental medicine, medical and surgical 
pathology, obstetrics, preventive medicine. 

Fourth year. Medical and surgical pathology. general 
pathology, surgery, preventive medicine, medicine, 
obstetrics, field of specialization. 

Fifth year. Pharmacology, therapeutics, hygiene, legal 
medicine, deontology, preventive medicine, field of 
specialization. 

Sixth year. Internship. 


Research 


Research is taking an increasingly important place in 
university activities in the Republic of Viet-Nam and 
students have ample opportunity for advanced work in 
their own field of specialization. 


Staff 


The full-time academic staffs consists of full professors 
(gido-su thuc thí), associate professors (gido-su dién-giang), 
assistant professors (gidng-su), senior instructors (giang- 
nghiêm truong), and instructors (gidng-nghiém-vién phu 
khao). Scholars from abroad are often offered posts as 
temporary lecturers (gidng-vién). Most university teachers 
also hold administrative posts in Government departments, 
and most professors of law are either practising lawyers 
or judges. Holders of a licence or first degree may apply 
for the post of instructor and senior instructor, but 
candidates for the posts of assistant professor and above 
must hold a doctor's degree. 

All academic staff come under the civil service regu- 


lations governing salaries, allowances, leave benefits and 
pensions. Staff members are required by their terms of 
appointment to teach from three to eight hours a week; 
in practice, additional hours are always required and they 
are remunerated accordingly. There are no arrangements 
regarding exchange teaching. Like their colleagues at 
primary and secondary level, most university teachers 
belong to the General Association of Teachers of Viet- 
Nam, a member of the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession. 


Student life and welfare 


Students pay only nominal fees; these include all charges 
for registration, tuition, laboratory work, health services, 
etc. State scholarships are granted to satisfactory students 
in financial need. 

Most students are too busy with their studies (and 
frequently an outside job) to devote much time to extra- 
curricular activities. Those available, however, include 
sports clubs and drama and debating societies. They 
are organized by the National Union of University Stu- 
dents (Tóng-hói Sinh-vién Viét-nam Quóc-gia) and the 
Viet-Namese World University Service Committee. Both 
these organizations are chiefly concerned with student 
welfare, and students from all faculties belong to them. 

Residential facilities for both men and women students 
at the University of Saigon are being greatly extended, 
and a new campus is being built eight miles out of the 
town. The university health services give students medical 
examinations and X-rays, and provide medicines and 
treatment. 

There are no special arrangements for the reception 
of foreign students. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING HIGHER PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Higher technical and professional training is available at 
the National Technical Education Centre, the National 
College of Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Husbandry, 
and the National Institute of Administration. 

The National Technical Education Centre in Phutho 
provides courses in civil, electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing, and in surveying and navigation. The centre has 
four constituent schools: the School of Public Works 
(civil engineering), the Electrical Engineering School, the 
Industrial Engineering School and the Merchant Marine 
School. 

Applicants for admission to the engineering diploma 
courses of the National Technical Education Centre must 
first sit a competitive examination, and must already 
hold the baccalauréat technique or the baccalauréat mathé- 
matiques or sciences expérimentales. Students who already 
hold ‘certificates’ for the licence ès sciences may take a 
special examination: which gives admission to the second 
year of the engineering course. 

The three engineering schools offer four-year courses 
leading to a diploma in engineering (they also offer a three- 
year course at lower level to train technicians). During 
the first two years all engineering students follow the 
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same course of study which provides a basic scientific 
formation at approximately the same level as the first 
two years of the licence in science; specialization begins 
in the third year, There are either written or oral exami- 
nations at the end of each year; only those students who 
pass may go on to the following year. 

The following are the course requirements for a degree 
in electrical engineering at the National Technical Edu- 
cation Centre. Students are required to attend between 
thirty and thirty-two hours of classes a week (the roman 
figure in parentheses refers to the number of lecture 
hours per year and the figure in italics refers to the 
number of hours spent in practical work). 

First year. Mathematics (180); physics (150, 90); chemistry 
(90, 75); engineering technology (90); technical drawing 
(90); French (45); oral tests (90). 

Second year. Mathematics (90); theoretical mechanics (90); 
physics (165, 90); strength of materials (60); engineering 
technology (45); technical drawing (90); electrical 
measurements and laboratory work (60, 60); English 
(45); oral tests (60); workshop practice (60). 

Third year. Political economy (30); administrative law (30); 
hydraulics (90); thermal machines (30); mathematics 
(30); metallurgy (30); experiments on electrical ma- 
chines (60); construction of electrical machines (60); 
electrical instruments (45); general electrical engineer- 
ing (90); lighting (30); electrical measurements (45); 
theory of electrical machines (30); oral tests (45); 
engineering drawing and electrical layouts (90); labo- 
ratory work on electrical machines (90); laboratory 
work on electrical measurements (90); ‘visit to plant 
or factory (30). 

Fourth year. Electrochemistry-electrometallurgy (45); radio 
and electronics (60); calculation of mechanical strength 
of power lines (30); distribution of energy (45); electric 
locomotives (30); telecommunications (30); applications 
of electricity (45); thermal power stations (60); power 
station equipment (30); general electrical engineering 
(60); experiments on electrical machines (45); oral tests 
(45); seminars and projects (75); laboratory work on 
electrical measurements (120); laboratory work tests on 
electrical machines (120); visit to plant or factory (60). 

There are over a hundred professors, assistants and 

instructors in the schools at the National Technical 

Education Centre. The majority are part-time teachers 
who also hold university or Government posts in Saigon. 
Student scholarships are granted by various Government 
departments, and a number of industrial firms make 
financial assistance available in the form of loans. A 
certain number of scholarships are also available for 
postgraduate study abroad. 

The National College of Agriculture, Forestry and Animal 
Husbandry was first set up in 1955 under the control 
of the Department of Agriculture: in 1962 it came under 
the administrative control of the Department of National 
Education. The academic year is divided into two sixteen- 
week terms and one ten-week period is spent in field 
work. The college provides three-year programmes of 
study leading to degrees in agricultural engineering, 
forestry and animal husbandry. 

The National Institute of Administration comes under 
the direct control of the President of the Republic. Its 
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board of governors is composed of representatives from 
various Government departments, and its chairman is 
the President's representative. Both its rector and vice- 
rector are appointed by the President. Applicants for 
admission to the school must hold the baccalauréat, and 
also compete successfully in a special entrance exami- 
nation; once admitted, the future civil servant receives 
a monthly scholarship of 1,500 piastres. A three-year 
course of study leads to a diploma, and students specialize 
either in administration or in economics and finance. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Secondary school teachers are'trained in the faculties of 
pedagogy within each of the three universities. Teacher 
training students in the State universities are selected 
on the basis of a stiff competitive examination and receive 
scholarships during their three-year course of training. 
Upon graduation they are required to teach for a certain 
length of time in State-run secondary schools. Students 
chosen for the full three-year course specialize in different 
sections—Viet-Namese, Chinese, French, English, philoso- 
phy, science, etc. — and they are required to put in a 
prescribed number of practice teaching hours. It is planned 
to increase the teacher training course to four years and 
to send students (especially those planning to teach French 
or English) abroad for their senior year. 

The Faculty of Pedagogy at the University of Saigon 
also has a training centre for teachers for the first cycle 
in secondary schools. Students must hold both parts of 
the baccalauréat and be over the age of 20 years. They 
then attend evening classes over a period of two years 
to prepare themselves to teach in the lower cycle of 
Government secondary schools. The programme of study 
consists of 880 hours spread over two years, with an exami- 
nation at the end of both the first and the second years. 
Studénts must also carry out a prescribed programme of 
practice teaching. Those who pass the final examination 
receive a certificate from the University of Saigon. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


As the number of secondary school graduates continues 
to increase each year, it will be necessary to expand the 
physical plant of each institute and university in order 
to cope with the influx of new students. A considerable 
building programme is already under way, and in 1965 
the University of Saigon is expected to move to a new 
campus eight miles outside the city. 

The question of distribution of students has given 
some concern; enrolment in law courses, for example, 
has been very heavy, although more students are now 
turning to science. There is a problem of outlets for univer- 
sity graduates, and the question of how best they can 
be absorbed into the various branches of the national 
economy must be examined in the light of the estimated 
secondary school population during the coming years, 
and the potential needs of industry, business and the 
Government services. Planning of student intake is 
imperative if the graduates of law and other professional 


schools are not to become so numerous as to constitute a 
social threat. A major objective of the institutions of 
higher education in Viet-Nam is to produce sufficient 

aduates and technicians for all branches of the national 

evelopment, At the same time they endeavour to maintain 
the highest standards of scholarship and research and to 
bring about a synthesis of the best traditions of Viet-Nam 
with all that other cultures can contribute. 


[Text prepared by the Viet-Namese National Commission 
for Unesco, Saigon.] 


REPUBLIC OF VIET-NAM 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Republic of Viet-Nam. Department of National 
Education, Statistics Bureau. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 14,520,000. 

Area: 65,948 square miles; 170,806 square kilometres. 

Population density: 220 per square mile; 85 per square 
kilometre. 

Principal exchange rate (1961): 100 piastres = 2.86 U.S. 
dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: August. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1961 
(in piastres) 
A. TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


Amount Per cent 
L———————— 
Totlezpenditur! 4... i 4 oot ot ot t t n 1932 487 000 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control. . . « 69 891 000 7:5 
Expenditure for instruction . . . «s » s + > 195 499 000 85.3 
're-primary and rene education . . «s + oro 391 377 000 42.0 
Secondary education . Lo y . 324 421 550 34.8 
Gener: wo" UNS . . B 243 173 500 26.1 
Vocational, . >. . . v mee «295 з58 303 000 96.2 
Teacher training . DE E 22 945 050 2.5 
Higher education y . 316 160 450 з 8.2 
Special education 1540 000 0.16 
Adult education. . + ss ess EUH 2 000 000 0.2 
Other recurring expenditure (scholarships, cultural relations, 
libraries, museums, Institute of Oceanography, ete) - . 67 097 000 TS 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
2. Includes capital expenditure (41,500,000 piastres). 


3. Expenditure for чар vocational education is included with 
nal education. 


secondary vocatio: 


2. TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 1949-59 


Number of students enrolled 
Academic Universities and equivalent Other education at Average кое of 
year degree-granting institutions non-university institutions total population students per 
з P. t Per cent [7] кат 
'er сеп 
Total ale ‘Total байыд. 


1. From 1949 to 1954 inclusive, data relate to universities only. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-61 


Students enrolled 
Level z 
type a ‘Type of institution доме Full and part-time Part-time 
education ug 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Pre-primary Nursery schools and classes, public . 1961/62 120 142 139 “кк 5 655 2 783 — 
Kindergartens, nursery schools eu 
classes, private . . 4 1961/62 123 319 216 15411 6958 — 
‘otal. zu eu ` 1961/62 143 461 415 5 21066 9741 — 
E МАУ роо оар А; a 1960/61 132 448 397 Ка» 19 835 9 826 — 
nte E La fe? e. cra 1959/60 aT 386 331 us 18 050 8404 — 
ad eo E c Mar t 1958/59 vx. 410 324 А 18 909 8455 — 
o. AS A 1957/58 View 295 205 T 14 055 6 665 — 
EID per pub РГР 196062 852 1741 171 кэл aud t 1 Au — 
Primary lementary schoo! Bru v. 1961/62 1639 — 
Primary schools, public . 2.1] 6062 | 1 E 17621 6311 © 800788 313512 = 
Elementary schools, aided private . . 1961/62 29 136 26 NS 3 784 1708 — 
Primary schools, aided private , . . 1961/62 6 43 п ar 2 898 1105 — 
Elementary schools, unaided private . 1961/62 1571 6226 3072 99669 42 058 = 
Primary schools, unaided DEALS ШШ 1961/62 555, 2x 158332 65696 — 
"Totale 7: Ма 1961/62 6 293 25767 9591 XR 1357173 542757 — 
CUL Xo is PTS 1960/61 6111 24335 81713 oe 1277 802 509114 — 
WERL ites he, DTI 1959/60 6140 23107 8016 see 1222590 480 663 — 
uu eacus erre aic. ce 1958/59 5 543 19615 6943 Sea 1071176 414721 — 
CI WOE C DER COGO NACE 1957/58 4552 16019 5695 van 887 397 339 998 — 
Secondary schools, lower cycle, public . 1961/62 52 61967 21731 
General Secondary schools, туре cycle, public . 1961/62 49 2106 566 ome 23 587 6915 
Secondary schools, lower cycle, aided 
private . 1961/62 57 135 92 aoe 20 001 6 329 
Secondary schools, upper cycle, aided 
private . 1961/62 1 105 5 wee 1804 427 
Secondary schools, lower ‘cycle, unaided 
private . 1961/62 218 3653 449 ove 100063 33903 
Secondary schools, upper cycle, unaided 
private . 1961/62 87 1000 68 ET 21 058 5381 
Total elite voe Ue os «, 1961/62 474 7599 1180 эе 228480 74686 
Let mo ute roS 1960/61 418 6607 1022 ES 203 760 64 664 
CICER C c Sande COP Erant 1959/60 316 4 888 804 tee 163936 52 614 
ЛА 75, А a AS 1958/59 363 4401 112 Ж 138928 43 406 
Wr Cet art: (Ж уу 1957/58 216 3241 518 E 109903 35967 
Technical schools, public . 1961/62 5 2123 — 2712 — 
Vocational Trade and apprenticeshi; schools, publie 1961/62 2 239 22. 394 — 
Commercial school, public . . 1961/62 1 — — 173 55 
Agricultural schools, public Pea filet MES 1961/62 2 210 — 149 — 
Schools of рей arts, public . . 1961/62 2 226 — 329 2 
National School of Navigation, public - 1961/62 H ?20 — 32 — 
Other е Sen poblic iN 1961/62 (4) 26 — 448 44 
Total x tr р: 1961/62 14 297 22 73 4237 101 
ie Stee dS. 1960/62 12 273 7 69 4147 110 
LEE Eo CES LIES 1959/60 12 204 47 40 3 945 107 
nz ALTRE PET А ААО 1958/59 11 195 4 60 3 722 118 
» аас eS. 1957/58 10 160 us 53 3139 102 
Teacher training schools, public . . . 1961/62 2 А Е 993 217 m 
Teacher Teacher training school of the Region | 
training of the Hauts-Plateaux, publie . . 1961/62 1 99 18 = 
raat teacher training courses, 
lic 1961/62 3 305 36 = 
Cue of Fundamental Education, 
public . . . | 1961/62 1 TA AR T: 100 40 — 
Total ле 22 TER ORE 1961/62 7 120 30 120 1497 зп — 
зе Tee JC 1960/61 10 137 20 137 1390 336 = 
"EMEN ^er ae gece 1959/60 п 131 15 131 1507 410 a 
y % >. >; e) > y. 1958/59 п 137 19 137 1447 429 a 
1957/58 8 155 20 155 1301 395 — 
1. Not including number of classes attached to schools at the first level 2. Full-time teachers only. 


of education. 
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REPUBLIC OF VIET-NAM 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and * Number = — a 
type of ‘Type of institution Academie | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Fall and part-time Part-time 
education year tations cm = = 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Higher 
University Faculties, public . . . . . . . 1961/62 11 507 46 261 14 506 2515 
and Higher school of architecture, publie. 1961/62 1 24 E 16 137 3 
equivalent Faculty, private dac E oett AN) 2961/62 1 65 5 63 463 12 
(degree- "Total S^ о, V Ia o 1961/62 13 596 51 340 15 106 2590 
granting ) Ок ЫТ Ө-Т Жа 1960/61 п 498 36 292 11 429 2072 
Ва ТЕМА ти tie Ч 1959/60 1 443 27 236 9178 1649 
Er AE NE dE 1958/59 11 402 25 227 6 981 1 256 
m WD E TE LORI 1957/58 10 268 13 130 4445 835 
| Non- Higher school of public works, public . 1961/62 1 94 == 
university Higher electrical engineering school, 
public Te UT MER STEM 1961/62 1 65 — 
Higher industrial engineering school, 231 ES 210 
poble Sip. TM MUST 1961/62 1 66 E 
National College of Agriculture, public . 1961/62 1 159 12 
| "Totals SO io eee et 1961/62 4 231 — 210 384 12 
E 1960/61 4 193 — 186 332 10 
DE quer MUT 1959/60 4 160 — 154 252 9 
Ede PECES ia 1958/59 3 130 — 130 140 4 
ML CS MATERA Ee qu 1951/58 3 100 — 100 132 2 
Special Primary schools for the blind, public 
"Totals un. sura y iud. am 1961/62 2 9 3 62 15 — 
wi fos У Sag death 1960/61 2 9 3 68 11 — 
My POM ar ОУ И хелу е 1959/60 2 6 2 57 12 — 
dio NI CR RN 2:109 2 1958/59 2 5 1 48 5 — 
ur p rug тиза C ч 1957/58 1 3 —. 40 = — 
Adult Courses in reading and writing . . . 1961/62 5 927 8 330 We таў 115 056 wey 115 056 
Primary schools for adults . . . . 1961/62 19 100 31 M 9262 3367 9262 
General and/or vocational training 
[er ERAN IESU MEN I SE S 1961/62 63 146 6 zm 3 137 365 3137 
"Tot еи Җу- й 1961/62 6 009 8516 Vis $us 121 455 A 455 
"iq zi 260€ quM БАГА I. 1960/61 6 295 9567 sae 55 143 411 Кк 143411 
s IUE Vd. эу РОС ЗЕЯ 1959/60 9337 14344 vine > 238 816 wee 238 876 
| wees e S ME Ch Rave ay ae 1958/59 10 628 16 688 55 A 215 362 yx 215 362 
WIE. ju orp (carat лр АЫФ 1957/58 17 794 27 007 ras cvm 443 034 o 443 034 
——————————————— S E 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION: FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957 AND 1961! 
_——————--———————-—-——-——— 


МЕ Field of study 
‘Type of institution Sag Sex Total 3 7 
EE Humanities Education Fine arts Law 50081 Natural Engineering Medical Agriculture 
Universities, etc.? 1961/62 MF 15 106 3 960 1032 137 2 169 15 4627 — 2 506 — 
F 2 590 944 188 3 239 10 452 == 154 — 
Non-university 1961/62 MF 384 — = = — — — 225 — 159 
institutions F 12 — — — — — — — — 12 
All institutions! 1961/62 МЕ 15 490 3 960 1032 137 2769 15 4 627 225 2 506 159 
F 2 602 944 188 3 239 10 452 — 154 12 
AII institutions! 1957/58 MF 4577 883 226 46 1179 16 1075 132 1020 — 
F 831 246 81 2 164 1 100 2 241 — 
Percentage 
$ All institutions! 1961/62 M 100 26 T 1 18 0 30 1 16 1 
Е 100 37 7 0 9 0 18 — 29 0 
All institutions! 1957/58 MF 100 19 5 1 26 0 24 3 22 — 
F 100 29 10 0 20 0 12 0 29 — 


1. Not including either the Institute of Sinology of the University of 2. Universities and equivalent degree-granting institutions. 


Hue or the National Institute of Administration. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


5. HIGHER EDUCATION: GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY AND LENGTH OF COURSE, 1960/61: 


Field of study 
Length of course Sex Total С = 
i Humanities Education Fine arts Law 5900 Маша е Medical доне 
Less than 2 years ae = — — — ЕЗ = — = = ze 
2 years MF — — — — a 
y » = ime = = ET = E = = = 
3 years MF 278 — 177 — 101 
F 67 — 53 — 14 — — — — E 
4 years MF 127 43 7H — — — 21 63 = — 
F 14 T — — — m 6 1 I = 
5 years MF 53 — — — 18 — == EM 35 = 
F 21 — — — — — I = 21 
6 years MF 4 — — 4 = E X a Le 
F E - E zx. ES nic = = = = 
1 years or more d 


1, Not including either the National Institute of Administration or the National College of Agriculture, data for which are not available. 


6. HIGHER EDUCATION: TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1957-60 


Field of study 
Academie year Sex Total T i r 
Humanities Education Fine arts Law 58000 Маша Engineering Medical Agriculture 
1960/61 MF 521 43 177 4 119 — 21 63 94 — 
Е 112 7 53 — 14 — 6 1 31 — 
1959/60 MF 426 28 174 5 95 — 16 35 3 — 
F 64 — 33 — 9 — 4 2 16 — 
1958/59 MF 432 18 203 4 90 — 24 19 74 — 
F 99 5 54 1 п — 4 — 24 -— 
1957/58 MF 273 12 65 3 10 — 11 23 89 === 
Е 59 — 22 — п — 2 1 23 = 
Percentage 
1960/61 MF 100 8 34 1 23 — 4 12 18 -— 
F 100 6 47 — 13 — 5 H 28 — 
1951/58 МЕ 100 4 24 1 26 — 4 8 33 ==" 
Е = 3 2 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


In 1950 the Government carried out a school reform with 
the aim of introducing a national and democratic education 
system, with Viet-Namese as the language of instruction. 
The twelve-year school ladder was replaced by a nine- 
year general education school which was later extended 
to ten years. The ten-year school is divided into three 
levels of 4 + 3 + 3. At the end of each successive level 
of the general education school pupils may transfer to 
various types of vocational and technical schools. 

The school year lasts eight months and comprises 
thirty weeks of classroom instruction and production 
work which is undertaken for four hours each week. 

There are teacher training schools for each level of 
education. The institutions training teachers for grades 
1 to 4 offer a three-year course for pupils who have 
completed the fourth grade or a one-year course for those 
who have completed the seventh grade. Teachers for 
grades 5 to 7 and grades 8 to 10 are trained in institutions 
at upper secondary and higher levels. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


A reorganization of higher education was begun in 1956 
with the foundation of the University of Hanoi, and the 
creation of two institutes of education, an institute of 
medicine and pharmacy, an institute of agriculture and 
forestry, and a polytechnical institute. In 1959 three 
more institutes were established, one for economics and 
finance, another for hydraulic engineering and a third 
for electrical engineering, and in 1960 an institute of 
telecommunications was started. 

The University of Hanoi comprises four faculties of 
mathematics and physics, chemistry, biology and social 
science. It is a State institution financed from public 
funds. The university is headed by a rector assisted by 
three pro-rectors, and each faculty is directed by a dean; 
there are also university and faculty councils. The academic 
year lasts from September to July and is divided into two 
semesters, one from September to February and the other 
from February to July. Admission is based on a competitive 
entrance examination for students who hold the secondary 
school leaving certificate. 

The number of students enrolled in 1939, 1960 and 1961 
was as follows: 


a 
Level of education 1939 1960 1961 
General education. . . . . 325000 1900000 2 386 000 
Secondary (technical) education . 5 500 26 000 35 500 
Higher education . . . . . 582 12350 17950 
Supplementary education. . . = 2 000 000 = 


NORTH VIET-NAM 


The Institute of Education of Hanoi comprises faculties 
of letters, history, geography, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry and biology, while the Insti- 
tute of Education of Vinh only has faculties of letters 
and mathematics. All the other institutes are located 
in Hanoi. The Institute of Medicine and Pharmacy com- 
prises a faculty of medicine and a faculty of pharmacy; 
the Institute of Economics and Finance has faculties 
of industrial economics, agriculture, transport, commerce, 
foreign relations, statistics, planning, and finance; the 
Institute of Agriculture and Forestry provides courses in 
agriculture, forestry, veterinary medicine, agricultural 
engineering, and fishery; and the Polytechnical Institute 
which offers diploma courses in the fields of mechanical 
engineering, electrical and radio engineering, metallurgy, 
mining, and geology, building engineering, industrial food 
chemistry, hydraulics and electrical engineering. 

The Government has established special schools for 
workers and peasants who benefit from a public scholar- 
ship scheme. 

The present aim of higher education is to train a great 
contingent of cadres, both politically conscious and pro- 
fessionally qualified. To reach this goal great importance 
is attached to a systematic Marxist-Leninist ideological 
education and the principle of socialist education which 
links the school with life and production work. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. The International Yearbook and Statesman’s Who's 
Who, 1963. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 16,690,000. 

Area: 59,934 square miles; 155,228 square kilometres. 

Population density: 278 per square mile; 108 per square 
kilometre. 


Fiscal year begins: ... 
Academic year begins: August. 
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WESTERN SAMOA 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Education in Western Samoa is not compulsory but 90 per 
cent of eligible children attend school. New entrants are 
enrolled at the beginning of the school year in February 
and must have attained the age of 51 years. Once enrolled 
a pupil may remain at school until he reaches the age of 
16 years; this limit may be extended for children at 
secondary schools. 

The schools are administered by the Education Depart- 
ment under its permanent head, the Director of Education. 
The director is responsible to the Minister of Education, 
who is a member of the Cabinet and of the Legislative 
Assembly of Western Samoa. 

In addition to Government schools, there are schools 
at both primary and secondary levels conducted by the 
various missionary and religious organizations serving 
within the country. These schools are largely autonomous, 
though it is intended that they will become subject to 
certain regulations. 

The Government schools are all staffed by the Education 
Department. The majority of the teachers are locally 
trained, but some have been educated in New Zealand and 
there are also some teachers who have been seconded 
from New Zealand, especially at secondary school level. 
With the advent of independence Samoanization is the 
eventual aim but the assistance of a number of seconded 
personnel will be required for some time to come. 

While the Government is responsible for the staffing, 
professional supervision, and curricula of the village 
schools and also provides a limited amount of equipment, 
the provision and maintenance of buildings and school 
furniture is a function of the village committees. The 
village schools are built on family land at family cost in 
the light of a community decision. Permission to open 
a new school must be obtained from the Education De- 
partment which ensures that the requisite staff will be 
available and that the proposed building satisfies certain 
minimum requirements. Children attending village schools 
pay a small fee to the village committee for maintenance 
of the school buildings and provision of equipment. 

While this system of school building extends from the 
remoter villages into the suburbs of Apia, it is difficult 
for it to operate satisfactorily in the urban area, partly 
because movement between villages is more common, 
and partly because of the extreme shortage of suitable 
community land. For this reason the Government has 
built and maintains large infant, primary and intermediate 
schools on the Education Department compound in the 
township of Apia. Since May 1963, pupils of all schools 
staffed by the Education Department (i.e. all except 
mission schools) have paid term fees to the Government 
to offset to some extent the considerable proportion of the 
country's limited revenue which is being devoted to 
education. 
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With the exception of the mission schools, schools at 
the secondary level are confined to one academic high 
school, one high school with an agricultural bias, one 
regional agricultural college, one trade training school 
and one teacher training college. All these schools have 
been built, equipped and staffed by the Government or 
with educational aid grants from the New Zealand 
Government, and all pupils pay fees. 

Rapid increase in population is subjecting the educa- 
tional system to considerable strain, especially in the pro- 
vision of adequately trained staff in sufficient numbers. 
The situation is aggravated in Apia, owing to the drift 
of population from remoter areas to the capital. 

In all schools English is taught as a second language 
and from the intermediate school level (form I) all instruc- 
tion is given in English. The usual problems involved 
in teaching a foreign language are encountered, but in an 
aggravated form as most of the teachers themselves have 
an insufficient command of English. 

Children in the village (primary) schools progress 
through six primary classes at the end of which they 
undergo a series of selection tests, a limited number being 
chosen for further education at the three-year district 
(intermediate) school level. About 12 per cent of children 
of intermediate age are educated to this level. Pupils are 
then screened for admission to Government post-primary 
schools, about 2 per cent of the appropriate school-age 
population reaching this level. 

Pupils at Samoa College prepare for the Samoan Public 
Service examination (equivalent to a good form 4 in New 
Zealand), the New Zealand School Certificate examination 
(form 5) or the New Zealand University Entrance exami- 
nation (form 6). Vaipouli High School also prepares 
students for the Samoan Public Service examination. 
Avele Agricultural College prepares for a certificate at 
the end of form 5, while the Trades Training School 
prepares for a Trades Certificate at the form 5 level. 
It is also possible to study for the Samoan Public Service 
examination extra-murally by attending evening classes 
conducted by the Education Department. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There are no institutions offering education at this level 
in Western Samoa, but scholarships are provided for 
education overseas by the New Zealand and Australian 
Governments and such organizations as FAO, WHO and 
the South Pacific Commission. The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints also provides scholarships for some 
of the graduates from its college to institutions in the 
United States. A Staff Training and Scholarship Com- 
mittee consisting of certain Cabinet Ministers and Govern- 
ment Officers deals with matters relating to overseas 
scholarships and fellowships. 


Tn 1961 fifteen students were enrolled in New Zealand 
universities and two at agricultural colleges. One student 
had obtained an Australian International Award and had 
entered Queensland University. 

The Western Samoa Society of Accountants, under the 
direction of the Education Department, conducts evenin, 
classes leading to the award of the society’s diploma an 
the use of the title of MSAI (Member of the Society of 
Accountants Incorporated). 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The Government is concerned with the urgent need for 
the development of secondary education in Western Samoa 
and is planning towards such development. This is a 
prerequisite for any extension of higher education and 
will lead to a raising of the status of the teacher training 
college. Immediate plans are for the establishment of 
a regional college of tropical agriculture, which will be 
at the post-secondary level; preliminary planning has 
reached the stage of site selection and the preparation 
of building plans. 


WESTERN SAMOA 


[Text prepared by the Education Department, Apia.] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. New Zealand. Report by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to the General Assembly of the United Nations on the 
Administration of Western Samoa, 1958, 1959 and 1960. 
Western Samoa. Reply to Unesco questionnaire. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1961 estimate): 110,000. 

Area: 1,130 square miles; 2,927 square kilometres. 

Population density: 97 per square mile; 38 per square 
ilometre. 

Official exchange rate (1963): 1 pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Fiscal year begins: January. 
Academic year begins: February. 


1. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE, 1963 
(in thousand pounds) 


A. SOURCE OF FUNDS 


B. EXPENDITURE BY PURPOSE 


Amount Amount 
otal) “Н К?з ОУС соата 487 Total expenditure . . . . . .. 487 
Netionalxevenue | S у. Gs ns cA Кае ла 391 Total recurring expenditure . . . . . € 432 
New Zealand Government. . . . a scs e . «© a 90 For administration or general contro] . . . 29 
Fot instruction . . . . . seso 346 
TES Salaries to teachers and supporting pro- 
fessional staff Potton ky 330 
Other instructional expenditure . . . . 16 
Other recurring expenditure . . . . , 51 
Total capital expenditure . . . . . s € 55 
Educational facilities (school buildings, 
classrooms and laboratory equipment, ete.) . 42 
Auxiliary facilities (residence halls, cafeterias, 
bookstoréé, età) ^. . . . 4 4 w 5 13 
€, RECURRING EXPENDITURE BY LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 
Amount Per cent 
Total recurring expenditure! . 432 100 
Expenditure for administration or general control (not distri- 
buted by level and type of education) . . . . . . . 28 6.5 
Expenditure for instruction (distributed by level and type of 
education) Vee UC SUR vom 384 88,9 
Primary education 259 60.0 
Secondary education DECEM T 1 £3 4«5 к 124 28.7 
DERI EET. „у. ue 55 12.1 
ЛОО О ОЮ УОЛ , o von 44 10.2 
ТЕОРЕ К E. V ox B s ж.е % 25 5.8 
Adult education . T c 1 0.2 
Other recurring expenditure 20 4.6 
Scholarships in New Zealand 15 3.5 
Miscellaneous . cera 5 11 


Lt ——————M—————————— MM M HM eS ee 


1. Figures are based on budget estimates. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1957-60 


Teaching staff. Students enrolled 
Level and Academic | Number à 
type of Type of institution ofinsti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education == tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary! Primary schools, public . . . . . 1960 114 546 292 aCe 17 157 8 426 - 
Primary schools, private. . . . . 1960 43 227 139 ase 8 745 4 450 — 
BuU fo teats NS EHE EU 1960 157 773 431 T 25902 12876 — 
" D UNS 1959 153 195 319 эз» 24790 11956 — 
3 1958 153 696 367 one 22280 10794 — 
» 1957 155 758 416 ++» 25221 12522 — 
Second; 
General Secondary schools, public . . . . 1960 2 17 5 EAS 396 129 
Secondary schools, private . . . . 1960 6 39 10 A 526 216 
Total Caer аа ГРАО a rt 1960 8 56 15 n 922 345 
Sant cub iive. rwr t es 1959 1 41 16 PHA 593 266 
eter a th, кое. буа. 1958 8 36 14 E. 614 284 vm 
Wis LEM A yid s Purser d 1957 6 44 22 609 2183 207 
Vocational Nurses’ training school, public . . . 1960 1 12 126 — 
Avele Agricultural College, publie . . 1960 1 129 - 
Girls’ commercial Ace private . . 1960 1 15 15 
КАЙА с V $m Re ens 1960 3 412 5 270 141 
FP СОТО ЧИМ УИ. ACCES 1959 ace 423 8 309 122 
СКЫ АЛА; 1958 2 к 152 152 
АУМ CR сз; 1957 2 6 6 185 185 
Teacher Teacher training college, public 
training Tots]; us MN 1960 1 4, 202 113 — 
CAMPER We ar 1959 1 s, 121 55 — 
P^ cir n Mr AT p E 1958 1 . 133 11 
н Wi MiB ous Mp. оба 6 1957 1 8 3 231 132 — 
on- Higher course in accountancy, private 1960 1 e *62 
university Theological colleges, private . e. 1960 3 72 — 
Toti d o mon S 1960 4 134 
(A ty Eae Sei ent EUR 1959 4 . 83 — 
ML CUM E Rc n 1958 m - 67 — 
с паем 1957 4 . 99 — 
Adalt Adult education courses . . . . . 
Tot DO E fos. ee 1959 90 ae 90 
” арро rev: Rie? S 1958 168 VEL 168 
m". ce wA iw oca а, а NN Oe 1957 170 43 170 
1, Including infant classes. 4. Teaching staff of the teacher training college is included with secondary 
2. Data for the Avele Agricultural College are included with secondary vocational education. = : 
eral education. 5. Theological colleges only. 


tn -time only. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


On 16 June 1963 a Republican Decree was published 
establishing the Ministry of Education with the task of 
assuming responsibility for the organization of schooling 
throughout the country. The United Arab Republic was 
called upon to assist it in its initial stages and sent a 
number of experts who have been seconded to serve as 
general educational advisers within the Ministry. 

Primary education covers six years of schooling and 
admits children at the age of 6 or 7. In the villages, primary 
schools usually offer only four-year courses, or are some- 
times of the traditional Koranie school type. In 1963, 
the enrolment of girls in schools was officially recognized 
as being one of the aims of the educational system. 

The primary school is followed by a three-year inter- 
mediate or lower secondary school, and successful students 
can proceed to the three-year upper secondary school. 

At the post-primary level a number of other types of 
school exist; there is a three-year teacher training school, 
a school of agriculture and a number of religious colleges. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


There is no higher education in Yemen and students 
wishing to pursue their studies at this level have to 


YEMEN 


go abroad. In 1963 there were over three hundred such 
students enrolled in universities in the Arab States; 
many of them had in fact followed their secondary studies, 
and in some cases their primary schooling, in countries 
outside Yemen. 


[Text prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. ] 


STATISTICS 


Sources. Yemen. Ministry of Education. Educational Sta- 
tistics 1962/63, and other official publications. 


Reference data 


Population (mid-year 1960 estimate): 5,000,000. 

Area: 15,290 square miles; 195,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 66 per square mile; 26 per square 
kilometre. 


Fiscal year begins: ... 
Academic year begins: October. 
" 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1958 AND 1962 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level and Ж Number жеп 
type of ‘Type of institution eagemic | of insti- | Full and part-time | Part-time Full and part-time Part-time 
education yer tutions 
Total Female Total Total Female Total 
Primary Urban primary schools 1962/63 144 535 17 22 482 1 780 — 
Rural primary schools 1962/63 115 797 — 38 853 — — 
Р eR nae He 1962/63 919 1332 17 61 335 1 780 — 
CINCO ыра, ЧЫ aman 1958/59 688 1018 38 653 — — 
Second: 
Genera Lower secondary schools . feste: 1962/63 4 35 E 135 — 
Uppersecondary school . . . . . 1962/63 1 10 — 362 — 
Cr PRAE Anf o CEDENS ES 1962/63 5 45 — 1097 -- 
к AU Ier. Di. Eins 1958/59 5 696 — 
Vocational Religious schools! . . . . . . 1962/63 18 195 — 1683 
Agricultural school ares aan |. 1963/63 1 2 En 35 
ТАША 4 v 24 3. д. ^ш зт 1962/63 19 197 — 1718 
RR NE s 1958/59 16 2110 — 1827 
Теасһег Primary teacher training school 
training ооа Aeon d mao 1962/63 1 10 -- 172 -— = 
ауу аг M qu ac 1958/59 1 “эя s В 80 — — 


1. Primary and secondary level. 


2. Teaching staff in religious schools only. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The 1958 General Law on Public Education is the basis 
of the legislation governing the public school system in 
Yugoslavia, supplemented by additional legislation enacted 
in 1959 and 1960 concerning primary education, secondary 
education and educational finance. Under the 1946 Consti- 
tution, schools and other institutions of education must 
be open to all sectors of the population with no discrimi- 
nation, and the law on compulsory education passed in 
1955 requires all children between 7 and 15 to attend 
primary school regularly. Education is free of charge at 
all levels. 

Educational planning is decentralized and there are 
federal, republican and district plans; the federal plan 
is very general in nature and important decisions are 
generally taken at the republican or district levels. At 
the federal level, all questions relating to education fall 
within the competence of the Secretariat of the Federal 
Executive Council for Education and Culture and the 
Yugoslav Institute for Educational Research. In the 
Republics, they come under the councils for education 
and culture and the institutes for educational research, 
and at district level, the corresponding bodies are the 
councils for education and culture, and the educational 
and pedagogical institutes. 

Pre-primary schools may be set up by the municipal 
people's committees, economic and social organizations, 
local communities, or any other group of citizens subject 
to the approval of the education council of the local 
municipal people's committee. Primary schools are or- 
ganized by the municipal people's committees, subject 
to the approval of the district people's committees. 
Secondary schools may be set up by the appropriate 
bodies in the Republics or autonomous region concerned, 
the municipal and district people's committees, economic 
organizations and social institutions. The foundation of 
such schools is approved by the Council for Education 
and Culture of the Federal Republic after it has ascertained 
that all the required conditions have been fulfilled. 

Schools are administered by school boards, teachers’ 
councils and headmasters. The school board consists 
partly of members appointed by the State authorities 
and partly of members elected by the political district 
served by the school and delegates of the founding organi- 
zations or institutions, Pupils also take part in school man- 
agement through their representatives on the school board. 

The body which sets up a school is held responsible 
for financing it; more specifically, it must cover expenditure 
connected with teaching staff and the school's upkeep 
and operation. The sums relating to schools coming under 
State institutions are included in the budget of the 
appropriate politico-territorial unit.' In the case of schools 
set up by State bodies, the school's draft budget is drawn 
up by the school board. 
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The pre-primary schools cater for children between 
the ages of 3 and 7. The primary schools admit children 
at the age of 7 and provide eight years of education. On 
completion of the primary course pupils may (a) enter 
a gimnazija or general secondary school which offers 
four years of education leading to the secondary school 
leaving certificate; (b) enrol in a four-year technical 
secondary or vocational school; (c) enter a four-year 
school of art; or (d) enter a school offering a three-year 
vocational training course for skilled workers. There 
are also teacher training schools at secondary level offer- 
ing a five-year course for teachers for primary schools. 

The structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 1421. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Yugoslavia is provided in the univer: 
sities and higher professional schools within the univers 
ties, in the faculties, in the independent specialized pro- 
fessional institutes at university level (including the 
pedagogical institutes), in the academies of fine arts, and 
in a number of schools of advanced studies which offer 
only the first two years of higher education. There are 
six universities (the universities of Belgrade, Zagreb, 
Ljubljana, Sarajevo, Skopje and Novi Sad). 

The non-university specialized professional institutes 
include institutes of political science in Belgrade, Ljubljana 
and Sarajevo, a number of teacher training institutions, 
higher schools of physical education in Belgrade, Zagreb 
and Ljubljana, an institute of administration in Zagreb, 
an institute of agriculture in Ozijek, an institute of 
economics in Zagreb, institutes of mechanical engineering 
in Zagreb, Sarajevo and Mostar, a higher school of industrial 
pedagogy in Rijeka, etc. There are also three autonomous 
faculties of theology outside the universities (two Roman 
Catholic and one Greek Orthodox), and eleven academies 
of art (three academies of fine arts, an academy of applied 
arts, four academies of music and three academies of 
dramatic art) which offer up to seven years of higher 
education. 

There are also a large number of post-secondary insti- 
tutions or schools of advanced studies which offer two 
years of terminal education to students who normally 
enter employment after graduation; in some cases students 
continue their studies in a university faculty or other 
specialized higher institutions. These institutions are 
designed to train experts with intermediary qualifications, 
at a level between the secondary schools and the faculties, 
in the various branches of industry and administration; 


1. Politico-territorial units should be taken as meaning the Federation, 
the Federal Socialist Republics, the autonomous regions and the 
municipalities. 
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there are also a number of teacher training institutions, 
agricultural colleges, ete., at this level. 

The first higher studies in Yugoslavia were offered in 
Slavonia when the Jesuits established an academy of 
philosophy in the city of Ljubljana in 1595; soon after 
this date they also set up a divinity school. In 1773, 
responsibility for higher education was transferred from 
the Church to the State, and in 1792 a school of medicine 
and surgery was created. During the period 1809 to 1813 
when Slovenia formed part of the French Illyrian provinces 
a central higher institution with five faculties was estab- 
lished in Ljubljana. After the fall of Napoleon, however, the 
faculties were abolished and higher education was reduced 
to the status it had had before the French administration. 
After 1848, under Austrian rule, all studies were concen- 
trated in other universities and it was only after the First 
World War that the University of Ljubljana was set up 
with four faculties. Closed down during the Second World 
War, the university began teaching again in May 1945. 

The traditions of higher education in Croatia date 
back to 1662 when an academy of philosophy was estab- 
lished by the Jesuits in Zagreb. In 1669 it was granted 
all the rights and privileges enjoyed by the Austrian 
universities and in 1766 was enlarged by the addition 
of faculties of engineering and of arts, and elevated to 
the rank of a Royal Academy of Science. The institution 
was later closed down and the University of Zagreb was 
set up only after a long struggle in 1874. 

Higher education in Serbia began to develop in the 
nineteenth century, after the country had been liberated 
from Turkish rule. In 1808, three-year courses to train 
staff for the State administration were established but 
were abolished in 1813. In 1838 a higher school was 
established in Krajugevac; in 1841 it was transferred to 
Belgrade and in 1960 was established as a College with 
faculties of philosophy, law and technology. In 1905 it 
was given university status and became the University 
of Belgrade. After the Second World War the faculties 
that existed in Novi Sad were detached and established 
as a separate university. 

The period which followed the First World War was 
marked by the establishment of new faculties within the 
existing universities, but it is especially since the Second 
World War that university education has made rapid 
progress. The restored University of Belgrade now has 
twenty-five faculties and a higher professional college, 
as compared with nine faculties and one college just 
before the war. Former departments have been trans- 
formed into independent faculties, new courses added, 
and new faculties established in several provincial towns 
and attached to the university—faculties of medicine, 
engineering, law and economics at Nis; an arts faculty 
and a faculty of law and economics at Pristina; a faculty 
of mining and metallurgy at Bor and faculties of economics 
and engineering at Titograd. 

The Zagreb and Ljubljana universities have likewise 
expanded considerably. The former now comprises twenty- 
three faculties instead of its pre-war seven, together with 
four higher professional colleges, and it has organized 
new faculties at Split, Rijeka and Zadar. The Ljubljana 
University now comprises nine faculties as against five 
before the war. 


New universities have been established in cities which 
formerly had no institution of higher education. Skopje 
University, founded in 1946, consists of six faculties, and 
Sarajevo University, opened in 1949, of twelve. The 
youngest university is that of Novi Sad which was set 
up in 1960 and comprises seven faculties. 

The expansion of higher education since the end of the 
Second World War has also led to the creation of a large 
number of specialized higher professional institutes, higher 
teacher training colleges and fine arts academies. An even 
larger number of two-year post-secondary schools for 
advanced studies. have been organized, especially since 
the general law on faculties and universities was adopted 
in 1960. 

Parallel with the increase in the number of institutions 
of higher education there have been dramatic changes 
in student enrolment figures. Between the 1938/39 and 
the 1961/62 academic years the total number of enrolments 
in institutions of higher education of all types rose from 
approximately 17,000 to some 158,000. 


Legislation 


The organization of all institutions at higher level is 
governed by the General Law on Faculties and Universities 
adopted in 1954, and also by the relevant laws in force in 
the Federal Republics. The General University Law defines 
the aims and organization of higher education and of 
scientific research, the methods of appointing academic 
staff, students’ rights and obligations, and the structure 
of the faculties and universities. 

Certain questions affecting university life are not 
governed by the Law but are covered by the statutes 
of the individual institutions. These statutes are drawn 
up and adopted by the appropriate bodies in the faculty 
or university concerned, subject to approval by the 
Federal Executive Council; they contain detailed pro- 
visions regarding the organization of studies, the curri- 
culum for each degree course, extra-mural courses, the 
administration of the institution, the way in which it is 
to be financed, etc. 

The reform of higher education which was approved 
by the Federal People's Assembly in June 1960, and which 
modified the General Law on Faculties and Universities 
of 1954, introduced a certain number of extremely im- 
portant innovations into the Yugoslav system of higher 
education. Specifically, it provided for the extension of 
the network of institutions of higher education and their 
organization in line with the requirements of the munici- 
palities and economie organizations, the creation of a 
gradual and coherent system of higher education through 
the integration of the two-year schools for advanced 
studies in the higher education system, the expansion 
of the departments of extra-mural studies, and the recruit- 
ment of teaching staff from among qualified specialists 
working in the economic sector. 


Policy and administration 
The Yugoslav universities and faculties are autonomous 
institutions, Under the 1954 General Law on Faculties and 


Universities all functions of the State previously exercised 
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by the educational administrative bodies in the Republics 
were transferred to the governing bodies within the insti- 
tutions themselves. The universities and faculties come 
directly under the People’s Assembly of their respective 
Republic and report to it on their work, the role of the 
Executive Council of each Republic being restricted to 
confirming the statutes, ensuring that the legislation 
governing the institutions is duly respected, and electing 
a certain number of members to their governing bodies. 
In all other respects the institutions have complete 
autonomy. 

The faculties are completely independent units, each 
faculty being a whole in itself. Three or more faculties 
may unite in a university, or a faculty may choose to 
remain outside the university (for example, the new 
Faculty of Law in Split is not affiliated to the Zagreb 
University). The university is, in fact, only the represent- 
ative of a body of faculties which are themselves the 
highest educational and research institutions in their 
respective branches of learning. It is the task of the 
university to co-ordinate the teaching and research acti- 
vities offered in different faculties, and to deal with 
matters of common interest. 

The freedom of teaching and research at the university 
is guaranteed by law (although one of the most important 
characteristics of the organization of the Yugoslav univer- 
sities is that they are managed according to the principles 
of social management; that is, not only representatives 
of the staff, but other citizens representing the community 
or social organizations take part in their management). 
All questions related to teaching and research, however, 
are within the sole competence of the teaching and research 
staff concerned. 

The governing bodies in each university are the 
university council and the administrative board, and 
in the faculties the faculty council and administrative 
board. 

Each university is headed by a rector and each faculty 
by a dean. In addition to the rector and the vice-rector, 
each university council has members appointed by the 


Executive Council of the Federal Republic, a represent- 
ative of the people's committee for the territory, repre- 
sentatives of the faculties and schools attached to the 
university, and representatives of the academic staff and 
the students. The council is elected for three years. The 
administrative board consists of the rector, the vice- 
rector, the deans and heads of the colleges attached to 
the university, and (in some Republics) representatives 
of the university's non-academic staff. Finally, there is 
the university assembly which consists of the professors 
and a specific number of the staff of the faculties and 
schools attached to the university. The rector and vice- 
rectors of the university are elected for three years by 
the assembly from amongst the professors. 

The faculty council consists of members elected by the 
Federal Executive Council, members delegated by the 
founding body as its representatives, members delegated 
by enterprises in the economic sector and the professional 
organizations concerned, members elected by the faculty 
administrative board (at least two of whom are chosen 
to represent the students), the dean of the faculty and 
his assistant, the heads of departments, etc. It is elected 
for two years, its president being chosen from amongst 
its members by secret ballot. The faculty administrative 
board consists of the professors and a certain number of 
persons attached to the faculty or to institutes connected 
with it. The dean and his assistant are elected for two 
years from amongst the professors by the faculty admi- 
nistrative board. 

Within each of the institutions of higher education, the 
administrative board draws up all proposals concerning 
its organization, the appointment of teaching staff and 
scientific research workers, the draft budget, etc. The 
university council rules on such projects and proposals 
as may be submitted to it by the administrative board, 
and may also take certain measures in various fields. 
Should the administrative board consider a decision 
reached by the council to be contrary to law, it may 
appeal against that decision before the Federal Executive 
Council. In the universities, the right to appeal against 


GLOSSARY 


fakulteti: faculties, 

farmaceutski: pharmacy. 

gimnazije: general secondary school. 

medicinske $kole: medical college. 

medicinski i stomatološki: medicine and 
dentistry. 

osnovne škole: pre-primary schools. 

pedagoške škole: teachers’ college. 

poljoprivredne škole: higher institute of 
agriculture or agricultural college. 

poljoprivredni i šumarski: agriculture and 
forestry. 

Škole za kvalifikovane radnike: vocational 
training school. 

škole za srednji stručni kadar: technical 
and vocational secondary school. 
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srednje škole za nastavni kadar: teacher 
training schools, 

srednje umetničke škole: vocational se- 
condary school of fine arts. 

tehničke i saobračajne škole: technical and 
communications college. 

tehničke škole: higher institute of techno- 
logy. 

tehnički: engineering. 

umetničke akademije: academy of fine arts. 

veterinarski: veterinary medicine. 

više škole: colleges. 

visoke škole: higher institutes. 

za društvene nauke: faculties, higher 
institutes or colleges of social sciences, 
including faculties of philosophy, philo- 
logy, natural sciences, law and econo- 
mics in the universities; institutes of 


pedagogy and physical education in 
the visoke škole; and colleges of law, 
administration, economics and political 
science in the više škole. 

za ekonomske nauke, političke nauke i 
administracijn: economics, political 
science and administration. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Doctorate. 

Entrance examination 

Secondary school diploma 

Higher education diploma 
University degree 

Licentiate, specialized higher degree. 
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decisions reached by the council is vested in the admi- 
nistrative boards and in the faculty councils and boards. 

The rector and vice-rectors and the dean and his assistant 
represent their respective institutions, implement decisions 
taken by their governing bodies, and ensure that the 
statutes are observed. 

Questions which affect only one academic year, depart- 
ment or group are examined annually by the department 
or group councils consisting of all the professors and 
such other of their colleagues as are directly concerned, 
together with a certain number of students. 


Finance 


Since 1958 the Federal Government has shared the cost 
of building new universities and faculties with the Govern- 
ments of the Republics, and a Federal commission con- 
sisting mainly of building experts has the power to accept 
or reject university building projects from the Republics. 
The financing of the institutions of higher education is 
effected on presentation of the establishment’s accounts 
and in accordance with criteria whereby the revenue 
required by the establishment to carry out its work can 
be determined. The financial plan sets out the total revenue 
and the maximum expenditure for the calendar year, 
and, more especially, covers operational and staff expend- 
iture together with such sums as may be allotted for the 
constitution of reserve funds, investment funds, ete. 
The sums made available to the institutions of higher 
education are drawn from social-educational funds which 
are maintained in part by the politico-territorial units 
and in part by the economic organizations and social 
institutions. The creation of such funds is compulsory 
at federal level, in the Federal Republics, in the 
autonomous provinces and in the municipalities. 


UNIVERSITY INSTITUTIONS 


Universities are formed by the association of autonomous 
faculties which should be at least three in number. The 
faculties, the specialized professional institutes, and the 
academies of fine arts are normally organized in depart- 
ments, sections and groups. Certain faculties are organized 
in Chairs as the basic unit of scientific and teaching 
activities. 

The faculties are highly specialized establishments 
organized for both teaching and research in a given 
discipline or group of disciplines. The specialized profes- 
sional institutes differ from the faculties in that they 
usually cover narrower, more specialized fields. The 
diplomas they grant, however, are recognized as equal 
to the degrees granted at the corresponding level of 
university studies. As a general rule technological education 
is provided in the university faculties rather than in 
separate institutions. The University of Belgrade, for 
example, includes faculties of civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineering, mining and geology, architecture, 
transport and communications, and technology. 


Admission of students. University institutions are open to 
candidates of Yugoslav nationality or foreign nationals 
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who have successfully completed their studies in a general 
or technical secondary school or who can supply a certi- 
ficate recognized as equivalent to the secondary school 
leaving certificate. The right to enrol in a university 
institution may also be accorded to young people who 
have completed their studies in a vocational school or in a 
school for the training of skilled workers. 

Special provision is also made to enable adult students 
without these qualifications to attend university insti- 
tutions, and a special entrance examination is open to 
candidates over 18 years of age. on condition that they 
have been employed for at least four years in a given 
branch of economic and social activity. 

In principle, there is no limit to the number of students 
who may be admitted to an institution of higher education. 
In certain exceptional cases, however, where the number 
of candidates for admission exceeds the capacity of a 
given class, the institution concerned may restrict the 
number of entrants. In this case, admission is on the basis 
of a competitive examination. 


Range of studies. Higher studies in Yugoslavia are organized 
in three independent but co-ordinated levels. 

The first level (the first two years of study) may be 
provided in either the universities faculties or schools, 
in the specialized professional institutes, or in the two- 
year colleges of advanced studies. This level is designed 
to train personnel for work of a predominantly practical 
and operative nature, and is general and introductory in 
character. The second level (the third and fourth years 
of study) places more emphasis on theory and is designed 
to produce highly qualified experts. It corresponds to 
the previous standard university first degree and leads 
to a professional title. The third level trains theoretical 
experts, specialists or research workers, and leads to the 
degree of magister or title of ‘specialist’. 

Designed to provide for the training of personnel of 
various levels of specialization, the system both helps to 
reduce the shortage of personnel with intermediary 
qualifications and relieves pressure on the faculties, since 
a large proportion of first-level students are trained in 
the two-year schools of advanced studies outside the 
universities. Graduates from the first level of studies may 
either go directly into industry or other employment or 
on to the next level, provided they meet certain admission 
requirements (complementary examinations, a certain 
amount of practical experience, a good record at the lower 
level of study, etc.). Admission from one level to another 
is not automatic. 

The doctor’s degree may be granted by all faculties as 
well as by those other higher institutions which are author- 
ized by law to do so. The examinations preceding the 
award of a doctorate include the defence of a thesis. 


Intra-mural teaching. The academic year is organized in 
two semesters running from 1 October to 15 January 
and from 16 February to 15 June in most institutions; 
the summer semester ends on 15 May for students in their 
final year, Enrolments must be renewed each semester. 
Students are required to attend lectures regularly and 
attendance is controlled by the teaching staff. Those 
who fail to comply with’ the regulations concerning 
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attendance may not sit for examinations nor enrol for 
the next semester, 

Teaching is given in the form of lectures, seminars and 
practical and field work. Textbooks are prepared by 
committees which work in co-operation with the faculties 
and higher schools, 

Students must sit end-of-semester, annual and final 
examinations at the end of each level of study. The annual 
examinations are designed to test the amount of knowledge 
acquired during the previous academic year, and to ensure 
progressive assimilation of the subject taught and the 
acquisition of a solid basis for the continuation of studies. 
Examinations are taken in each subject separately (or in 
some cases in a group of subjects) after the completed 
course of lectures. In addition to the end-of-year exami- 
nations, oral and other tests may be given during the 
year in order to control students’ progress. Each faculty 
prescribes the examinations which the student must 
pass in order to be admitted to the next year of studies. 
Admission to the next year is usually made dependent 
on the passing of either all or about two thirds of 
examinations from the previous year. 

Annual and final examinations may be written, oral or 
practical in form. The oral tests are public and usually 
last for about one hour; written papers are usually three 
hours in length. Examinations in compulsory subjects 
are conducted by the professor or by a commission com- 
posed of professors or other qualified examiners (candidates 
for third-level examinations are always examined by a 
commission) Students may attempt an examination 
three times before the professor, but on the fourth occasion 
they must be examined by a commission. A student who 
fails a subject four times must repeat the same semester 
in some faculties, loses all his student privileges in some 
others, or may be dismissed in others. In some faculties 
(particularly 'éngineering and technological faculties), 
after a student has spent the prescribed number of 
semesters at the faculty, passed the set examinations and 
finished all practical work and papers, he must submit a 
diploma paper. Other faculties grant the final diploma 
on the basis of success in the final examinations. 


Requirements for certain awards. 'The following are the 

subject requirements for a teaching diploma in French 

language and literature (both first and second levels) 

(the roman figure in parentheses refers to the number of 

lectures each week, and the figure in italics to the number 

of practical classes). 

First year. French language (2 + 2) and conversation (6); 
French literature (3 + 2); Latin (4); an optional subject 
(2 + 2), chosen from amongst: (a) comparative grammar 
of Romance languages; (b) English, Russian, German, 
Italian or Spanish; (c) Serbo-Croat; (d) general 
linguistics; and (e) theory of literature and elementary 
sociology. 

Second year. French language (2 4-2) and conversation 
(6); French literature (3 + 2); Latin (4); optional 
subject (2 + 2). 

Third year. French language (2 + 2) and conversation (6); 
French literature (3 + 2); history of French language 
pier ag Old French (2 + 2); introduction to teaching 
Stay: 


Fourth year. French language (2 +- 2) and conversation (6); 
French literature (3 + 2); history of French language 
including Old French—first semester only (2 + 2); 
teaching methods (2 - 2). 

At the end of the first year there are both written and 

oral examinations in French and an oral examination in 

sociology. At the end of the second year students are 
examined in Latin (oral) and in one of the optional subjects, 
with oral or written tests depending on the subject chosen. 

The third year examinations include written papers and 

oral tests in French, and questions on teaching methods, 

Та their fourth year, at the end of the seventh semester, 

students take an oral examination on the history of the 

French language (including Old French) and must also 

give two demonstration lessons at a secondary school class. 

The final written and oral examination in French language 

and literature takes place at the end of the eighth 

semester. 


The following are the requirements for a degree in 
physies (both first and second levels) (the roman figure 
in parentheses refers to the number of lectures each week, 
and the figure in italics to the number of practical classes). 
First year. Physics I (4 + б); mathematics I (6 + 6); 
laboratory techniques (4); elements of sociology (2 + 1); 
military training (2). 
Second year. Physics II (4 + 8); mathematics II (6 + б); 
practical laboratory work (2 + 3); military training (2). 
At the end of each of the first two years students take 
written and oral examinations in physics and mathematics. 
In addition, there is an oral examination in sociology at 
the end of the first year, and end-of-semester practical 
examinations in physics throughout the course. 
Third year. Theoretical physics I (4 + 4); atomic physics 
(4 + 6); electronics (3 + б). 
Fourth year. Theoretical physics П (4 + 4); nuclear physics 
(2 +4); experimental physics (2 + 8). 
Students take written and oral examinations in theoretical 
physics in the third and fourth years, in atomic physics 
and electronics in the third year, and in nuclear physics 
in the fourth year. In addition, there are oral tests in 
experimental physics, in theoretical physics, and in atomic 
physics and electronics. Practical examinations in expe- 
rimental physics are held at the end of the fourth year. 


The following are the subject requirements for the 

diploma in law (first and second levels) (the roman figure 

in parentheses refers to the number of lectures each week, 
and the figure in italics to the number of practical 
classes). 

First year. Introduction to law (3 + 1); introduction to 
sociology (2--1); the Yugoslav economic system 
(3--1); constitutional law (3 -- 1); history of the 
State and law (3); military training (2). 

Second year. Introduction to civil law and property law 
(3 + 1); penal law (3 + 1); administrative law (3 +1); 
labour legislation (2 + 1); family law (3 +- 1); statistics 
(2 + 1); military training (2). 

Third year. Political economy (3); the Yugoslav socio- 
political system (2); law of contract (3 -- 1); Roman 
law (2); criminal procedure and criminology (3 + 1); 
elementary international public law (3 + 1). 
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Fourth year. Economie laws (3 - 1); civil procedure 
(2 -+ 1); criminology (2 +- 1); forensic medicine (3 + 1); 
international private law (3 + 1); law of inheritance— 
eighth semester only (2 -++ 1). 


The following is the course of study leading to the degree 
of doctor of medicine. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR A DEGREE 
OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
(in hours per week) 


First semester Second semester 


Subject ER 
| Lectures Padel Lectures P ron 
First year 
Chemistry . MR 4 1 
Physies 2 2 2 2 
Biology V abs tA 2 2 2 2 
Introduction to medicine 1 — — = 
Elementary sociology з — — — 
Anatomy Jr an 4 4 2 4 
Second year 
Айаїошу НЬ { 4 4 = = 
Histology with embryology . 3 3 2 2 
Physiology AA Ag x 5 4 5 4 
Biochemistry . . . 2 3 3 3 
History of medicine . =- — — — 
Third year! 
Pathological anatomy — . 4 3 4 4 
Pathological physiology . . . 3 2 2 2 
Microbiology and parasitology . 3 2 3 2 
Clinical propaedeutics . . 3 6 —. — 
Internal medicine . . — — 2 4 
Radiology. . . — — 2 2 
Fourth year? 
Internal medicine and phthisio- 
log Е y s. 4 6 4 8 
Infectious diseases ‚2 2 1 2 
Epidemiology . . 1 1 1 1 
Pharmacology. . . . . . 3 2 2 2 
Neuropsychiatry and medical 
psychoogy . . . . . . 2 3 2 3 
Dermato-venereology . . 1 2 1 2 
Medical hydrotherapy and 
climatology. . . e . . 1 — - — 
General surgery . as Ee 2 2 1, 3 
Fifth year 
Paediatrics and child surgery . 3 5 2 4 
Эй (n spoke, 4 е cae 6 2 4 
Warsurgery.. . . „С oem — 2 2 
Gynaecology (six days' internship. 
compulsory, pP. neat, 2 4 2 4 
Ophthalmology . . . 3 1 1 1 1 
Otorhinolaryngology . . 1 1 1 1 
Stomatology . . . . aera T 1 
Hygiene . ed 2 3 2 2 
Forensic medicine . 2 1 2 1 
Social medicine . 1 1 IU. 


1. All students must spend a month in the summer on practical work 
in a clinic for internal medicine or in a corresponding section of a 
major hospital. 1 

2. Students must spend one month during the summer in a surgical 
clinic or in the surgical department of a major hospital. 
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Extra-mural courses. Those persons who wish to continue 
their studies at higher level but who are unable to follow 
courses at the same hours as ordinary students may enrol 
in an institute of higher education as extra-mural students. 
This type of education is restricted to those who are 
employed on a full-time basis or who for some other 
reason cannot attend the normal day-time courses. 
Entrance requirements for extra-mural students are the 
same as for students taking the ordinary courses. 
Employers are required to grant such students various 
facilities, including paid leave to prepare examinations. 
Those institutions of higher education which cater for 
extra-mural students organize special afternoon, evening 
or Sunday lectures, as well as frequent short seminars. 
Special centres are often set up where extra-mural students 
сап attend lectures and take part in the compulsory 
practical work; these centres may be attached to an 
institute of higher education or may operate as independent 
institutions. In the latter case, they are usually established 
by economic and social organizations or by the municipalities. 
The organization of extra-mural studies is identical to 
that of intra-mural courses. The examination system is 
the same and students must pass the same number of 
annual, end-of-semester and final examinations as full-time 
students. The two forms of education lead to the same 
certificates and diplomas at the end of each level. 


Research 


In addition to their teaching activities one of the major 
functions of the university institutions is to initiate 
students in the methods of research, to train research 
workers and to organize research projects. The faculties 
encourage students to carry out research and provide 
them with all the necessary facilities. Projects may be 
initiated by the institutions themselves, or may be carried 
out on contract for Government bodies, institutions, 
enterprises, economie or social organizations, etc. 

Certain universities and faculties may set up independent 
research institutes either by themselves or in co-operation 
with other bodies. The work and administration of such 
institutes are subject to special regulations, the respective 
rights and obligations of the founding bodies being laid 
down by contract. 


Staff 


The academic staff in the uuiversities, faculties, indepen- 
dent specialized institutes and academies of art are 
classified as senior and junior. The senior category includes 
the professors, associate professors, docents, senior lecturers 
and lecturers, and the junior assistants, demonstrators, 
readers and instructors. The senior staff members are 
responsible for the teaching and research activities and 
examinations, and the junior staff carry out teaching and 
research duties under their supervision. 

The methods for recruiting academic staff and the 
requirements for entry into the various grades are laid 
down by law. Candidates are selected on the basis of their 
qualifications by the administrative board of the faculty 
concerned, subject to approval by the faculty council. 
Candidates for appointment to the posts of professor or 


e? 


